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PREFACE. 


This  book  has  been  prepared  with  the  aim  of  gathering  into  a  single 
volume  the  largest  practicable  compilation  of  the  best  Poems  of  the  English 
language,  making  it  as  nearly  as  possible  the  choicest  and  most  complete 
general  collection  of  Poetiy  yet  published. 

The  name  "  Library  "  which  is  given  it  indicates  the  principle  upon  which 
the  book  has  been  made  :  namely,  that  it  might  serve  as  a  book  of  reference ; 
as  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the  history,  growth,  and  condition  of  poetical 
literature  ;  and,  more  especially,  as  a  companion,  at  the  wiU  of  its  possessor, 
for  the  varying  moods  of  the  mind. 

Necessarily  limited  in  extent,  it  yet  contains  one  fifth  more  matter  than 
any  similar  publication,  presenting  over  fifteen  himdred  selections,  from  more 
than  four  hundred  authoi^.  It  is  believed  that  of  the  poetical  writers  ac- 
knowledged by  the  intelligent  and  cxdtivated  to  be  great,  none,  whether 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  American,  will  be  found  imrepresented  in  the 
Iw  volume;  while  many  verses,  of  merit  though  not  of  fame,  found  in  old 
books  or  caught  out  of  the  passing  current  of  literature,  have  been  here 
collated  with  those  more  notable.  And  the  chief  object  of  the  collection  — 
to  present  an  array  of  good  poetry  so  widely  representative  and  so  varied  in 
its  tone  as  to  offer  an  answering  chord  to  every  mood  and  phase  of  human 
feeling —  has  been  carefully  kept  in  view,  both  in  the  selection  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  contents.  So  that,  in  all  senses,  the  realization  of  the  sig^ 
nificant  title,  "  Library,"  has  been  an  objective  point. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  highest  standard  of  literary  criticism  has 
not  been  made  the  only  test  of  worth  for  selection,  since  many  poems  have 
been  included,  which,  though  less  perfect  than  others  in  form,  have,  by  some 
power  of  touching  the  heart,  gained  and  maintained  a  sure  place  in  the 
popular  esteem.  This  policy  has  been  followed  with  the  more  confidence, 
as  every  poem  of  the  collection  has  taken  its  place  in  the  book  only  after 
passing  the  cultured  criticism  of  Mr.  William  CuUen  Bryant.  The  book  ia 
not  Mr.  Bryant's  compilation,  nor  is  he  responsible  for  the  classification 
and  arrangement  of  the  poems,  although,  as  he  says  in  the  very  interesting 
"Introduction"  which  he  has  contributed,  he  has  "used  a' free  hand,  as 
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requested,  both  in  excluding  and  adding  matter,  according  to  his  judgment 
of  what  was  needed."  In  so  far,  therefore,  it  has  the  sanction  and  authority 
of  his  widely  honored  name,  and  comes  before  the  reading  public  with  an 
indorsement  second  to  none  in  the  world  of  letters. 

The  Publishers  desire  to  return  their  cordial  thanks  for  the  courtesy 
freely  extended  to  them,  by  wliich  many  copyrighted  American  poems  have 
been  allowed  to  appear  in  this  collection.  In  regard  to  a  large  number  of 
them,  permission  has  been  accorded  by  the  authors  themselves ;  other  poems, 
having  been  gathered  as  waifs  and  strays,  have  been  necessarily  used  without 
especial  authority,  and  where  due  credit  is  not  given,  or  where  the  authorship 
may  have  been  erroneously  ascribed,  future  editions  will  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  the  correction  which  will  be  gladly  made.  Particular  ac- 
knowledgments are  offered  to  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  for  extracts  from 
Gen.  James  Grant  Wilson's  handsome  edition  of  the  works  of  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,  and  from  the  poems  of  William  Cullen  Bryant ;  to  Messrs.  Harper 
&  Brothers  for  a  few  poems  of  Charles  G.  Halpine ;  to  Messrs.  J.  B.  lippin- 
cott  &  Co.  for  quotations  from  the  writings  of  T.  Buchanan  Read ;  to  Messrs. 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  for  an  extract  from  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland's  "Bitter- 
Sweet  " ;  and  more  especially  to  the  house  of  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co., 
—  whose  good  taste,  liberality,  and  intelligent  enterprise  have  given  them 
an  unequalled  list  of  American  poetical  writers,  comprising  many  of  the 
most  eminent  poets  of  the  land,  —  for  their  courtesy  in  the  liberal  extracts 
granted  from  their  copyright  editions  of  the  writings  of  Thomas  Bailey  Al- 
drich,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Florence  Percy,  John  Godfrey  Saxe, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  Bayard  Taylor,  John 
Townsend  Trowbridge,  and  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

The  Publishers  take  pleasure  in  believing  that  many  readers  will  find 
in  this  volume  inducements  to  seek  complete  editions  of  favorite  American 
poets,  in  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with  those  authors  whose  writings 
have  made  this  compilation  so  complete  in  the  poetical  literature  of  our  own 
land. 

With  these  brief  explanations  and  acknowledgments,  the  "Library  of 
Poetry  and  Song"  is  placed  before  the  public,  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
be  deemed  worthy  of  its  title. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


So  large  a  ooUection  of  poems  as  this  demands  of  its  compiler  an  extensive  famil- 
iarity with  the  poetic  literature  of  our  language,  both  of  the  early  and  the  later 
time,  and  withal  so  liberal  a  taste  as  not  to  exclude  any  variety  of  poetic  merit  At 
the  request  of  the  Publishers  I  imdertook  to  write  an  Introduction  to  the  present 
work,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  design  I  find  that  I  have  come  into  a  somewhat  closer 
personal  relation  with  the  book.  In  its  progress  it  has  passed  entirely  under  my  re- 
vision, and,  although  not  absolutely  responsible  for  the  compilation  or  its  arrange- 
ment, I  have,  as  requested,  exercised  a  firee  hand  both  in  excluding  and  in  adding 
matter  according  to  my  judgment  of  what  was  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
enterprise.  Such,  however,  is  the  wide  range  of  English  verse,  and  such  the  abun- 
dance of  the  materials,  that  a  compilation  of  this  kind  must  be  like  a  bouquet  gath- 
ered from  the  fields  in  June,  when  hundreds  of  flowers  will  be  left  in  unvisited  spots, 
as  beautiful  as  those  which  have  been  taken.  It  may  happen,  therefore,  that  many 
who  have  learned  to  delight  in  some  particular  poem  will  tiu-n  these  pages,  as  they 
might  those  of  other  collections,  without  finding  their  favorite.  Nor  should  it  be 
matter  of  surprise,  considering  the  multitude  of  authors  from  whom  the  compila- 
tion is  made,  if  it  be  found  that  some  are  overlooked,  especially  the  more  recent,  of 
equal  merit  with  many  whose  poems  appear  in  these  pages.  It  may  happen,  also, 
that  the  compiler,  in  consequence  of  some  particular  association,  has  been  sensible  of 
a  beauty  and  a  power  of  awakening  emotions  and  recalling  images  in  certain  poems 
which  other  readers  will  fail  to  perceive.  It  should  be  considered,  moreover,  that  in 
poetry,  as  in  painting,  different  artists  have  different  modes  of  presenting  their  con- 
ceptions, each  of  which  may  possess  its  peculiar  merit,  yet  those  whose  taste  is  formed 
by  contemplating  the  productions  of  one  class  take  little  pleasure  in  any  other. 
Crabb  Robinson  relates  that  Wordsworth  once  admitted  to  him  that  he  did  not 
much  admire  contemporary  poetry,  not  because  of  its  want  of  poetic  merit,  but 
because  he  had  been  accustomed  to  poetry  of  a  different  sort,  and  added  that  but 
for  this  he  might  have  read  it  with  pleasure.  I  quote  from  memory.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  every  reader  of  this  collection,  however  he  may  have  been  trained,  will 
find  in  the  great  variety  of  its  contents  something  conformable  to  his  taste. 

I  suppose  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  reason  for  adding  another  to  the  collections 
of  this  nature,  already  in  print.  They  abound  in  every  language,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  there  is  a  demand  for  them.  German  literature,  prolific  as  it  is  in  verse, 
has  many  of  them,  and  some  of  them  compiled  by  distinguished  authors.     The  par- 
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lor  table  and  the  winter  fireside  require  a  book  which,  when  one  is  in  the  humor  for 
reading  poetry  and  knows  not  what  author  to  take  up,  will  supply  exactly  what  he 
wants. 

I  have  known  persons  who  frankly  said  that  they  took  no  pleasure  in  reading 
poetry,  and  perhaps  the  number  of  those  who  make  this  admission  would  be  greater 
were  it  not  for  the  fear  of  appearing  singular.  But  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
poetry  is  reaUy  a  delight  and  a  refreshment  To  many,  perhaps  to  most,  it  is  not 
requisite  that  it  should  be  of  the  highest  degree  of  merit.  Nor,  although  it  be  true 
that  the  poems  which  are  most  famous  and  most  highly  prized  are  works  of  con- 
siderable length,  can  it  be  said  that  the  pleasure  they  give  is  in  any  degree  propor- 
tionate to  the  extent  of  their  plan.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  poems  of  a 
moderate  length,  or  else  portions  of  the  greater  works  to  which  I  refer,  that  pro- 
duce the  effect  upon  the  mind  and  heart  which  make  the  charm  of  this  kind  of 
writing.  The  proper  office  of  poetry,  in  filling  the  mind  with  delightful  images  and 
awakening  the  gentler  emotions,  is  not  accomplished  on  a  first  and  rapid  perusal, 
but  requires  that  the  words  should  be  dwelt  upon  until  they  become  in  a  certain 
sense  our  own,  and  are  adopted  as  the  utterance  of  our  owfa  minds.  A  collection 
such  as  this  is  intended  to  be  furnishes  for  this  purpose  portions  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish verse  suited  to  any  of  the  varying  moods  of  its  readers. 

Such  a  work  also,  if  sufficiently  extensive,  gives  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  poetic  literature  of  one  period  with  that  of  another ;  of  noting  the  fluctu- 
ations of  taste,  and  how  the  poetic  forms  which  are  in  fashion  during  one  age  are 
laid  aside  in  the  next ;  of  observing  the  changes  which  take  place  in  our  language, 
and  the  sentiments  which  at  different  periods  challenge  the  public  approbation. 
Specimens  of  the  poetry  of  different  centiiries  presented  in  this  way  show  how  the 
great  stream  of  human  thought  in  its  poetic  form  eddies  now  to  the  right  and  now 
to  the  left,  wearing  away  its  banks  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  Some  au- 
thor of  more  than  common  faculties  and  more  than  common  boldness  catches  the 
public  attention,  and  immediately  he  has  a  crowd  of  followers  who  form  their  taste 
on  his  and  seek  to  divide  with  him  the  praise.  Thus  Cowley,  with  his  undeniable 
genius,  was  the  head  of  a  numerous  class  who  made  poetry  consist  in  far-fetched  con- 
ceits, ideas  oddly  brought  together,  and  quaint  turns  of  thought.  Pope,  following  close 
upon  Dryden,  and  learning  much  from  him,  was  the  founder  of  a  school  of  longer 
duration,  which  found  its  models  in  Boileau  and  other  poets  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  — a  school  in  which  the  wit  predominated  over  the  poetry, — a  school 
marked  by  striking  oppositions  of  thought,  frequent  happinesses  of  expression,  and  a 
carefully  balanced  modulation,  —  numbers  pleasing  at  first,  but  in  the  end  fatiguing. 
As  this  school  degenerated  the  wit  almost  disappeared,  but  there  was  no  new  infu- 
sion of  poetry  in  its  place.  When  Scott  gave  the  public  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strely  and  other  poems,  which  certainly,  considered  as  mere  narratives,  are  the  best  we 
have,  carrying  the  reader  forward  without  weariness  and  with  an  interest  which  the 
author  never  allows  to  subside,  a  crowd  of  imitators  pressed  after  him,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  are  no  longer  read.  Wordsworth  had,  and  still  has,  his  school ;  the 
stamp  of  his  example  is  visible  on  the  writings  of  aU  the  poets  of  the  present  day. 
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Even  Byron  showed  himself,  in  the  third  canto  of  CkUde  Harold,  to  be  one  of 
his  discipleSy  though  he  fiercely  resented  being  called  so.  The  same  poet  did  not 
disdain  to  learn  of  Scott  in  composing  his  narrative  poems,  such  as  the  Bride  of  Ahy- 
dos  and  the  Giaour,  though  he  could  never  tell  a  story  in  verse  without  occasional 
tediousness.  In  our  day  the  style  of  writing  adopted  by  eminent  living  poets  is  often 
seen  reflected  in  the  verses  of  their  younger  contemporaries,  —  sometimes  with  an 
effect  like  that  of  a  face  beheld  in  a  tarnished  mirror.  Thus  it  is  that  poets  are 
formed  by  their  influence  on  one  another ;  the  greatest  of  them  are  more  or  less  in- 
debted for  what  they  are  to  their  predecessors  and  their  contemporariea 

While  speaking  of  these  changes  in  the  public  taste,  I  am  tempted  to  caution  the 
reader  against  the  mistake  often  made  of  estimating  the  merit  of  one  poet  by  the  too 
easy  process  of  comparing  him  with  another.  The  varieties  of  poetic  excellence  are 
as  great  as  the  varieties  of  beauty  in  flowers  or  in  the  female  face.  There  is  no  poet, 
indeed  no  author  in  any  department  of  literature,  who  can  be  taken  as  a  standard  in 
judging  of  others ;  the  true  sta.ndard  is  an  ideal  one,  and  even  this  is  not  the  same 
in  all  men's  minds.  One  delights  in  grace,  another  in  strength ;  one  in  a  fiery  vehe- 
mence and  enthusiasm  on  the  surface,  another  in  majestic  repose  and  the  expression 
of  feeling  too  deep  to  be  noisy ;  one  loves  simple  and  obvious  images  strikingly  em- 
ployed, or  familiar  thoughts  placed  in  a  new  light,  another  is  satisfied  only  with  nov- 
elties of  thought  and  expression,  with  uncommon  illustrations  and  images  far  sought. 
It  is  certain  that  each  of  these  modes  of  treating  a  subject  may  have  its  peculiar 
merit,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  require  of  those  whose  genius  inclines  them  to  one 
that  they  should  adopt  its  opposite,  or  to  set  one  down  as  inferior  to  another  be- 
cause he  is  not  of  the  same  class.  As  well,  in  looking  through  an  astronomer's 
telescope  at  that  beautiful  phenomenon,  a  double  star,  in  which  the  twin  flames  are 
one  of  a  roseate  and  the  other  of  a  golden  tint,  might  we  quarrel  with  either  of 
them  because  it  is  not  colored  like  its  fellow.  Some  of  the  comparisons  made  by 
critics  between  one  poet  and  another  are  scarcely  less  preposterous  than  would  be 
a  comparison  between  a  river  and  a  mountain. 

The  compiler  of  this  collection  has  gone  as  far  back  as  to  the  author  who  may 

properly  be  called  the  father  of  English  poetry,  and  who  wrote  while  our  language 

was  like  the  lion  in  Milton's  account  of  the  creation,  when  rising  from  the  earth  at 

the  Divine  command  and 

"  .  .  .  .  pawing  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts,'*  — 

for  it  was  still  clogged  by  the  unassimilated  portions  of  the  French  tongue,  to  which 
in  part  it  owed  its  origin.  These  were  to  be  thrown  aside  in  after  years.  The  versi- 
fication had  also  one  characteristic  of  French  verse  which  was  soon  after  Chaucer's 
time  laid  aside,  — the  mute  or  final  e  had  in  his  lines  the  value  of  a  syllable  by  it- 
self, especially  when  the  next  word  began  with  a  consonant  But  though  these  pe- 
culiarities somewhat  embarrass  the  reader,  he  still  finds  in  the  writings  of  the  old 
poet  a  fund  of  the  good  old  English  of  the  Saxon  fireside,  which  makes  them  worthy 
to  be  studied  were  it  only  to  strengthen  our  hold  on  our  language.  He  delighted  in 
describing  natural  objects  which  still  retained  their  Saxon  names,  and  this  he  did  with 
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great  beauty  and  sweetness.  In  the  sentiments  also  the  critics  ascribe  to  him  a  de- 
gree of  delicacy  which  one  could  scarcely  have  looked  for  in  the  age  in  which  he  wrote, 
though  at  other  times  he  avails  himself  of  the  license  then  allowed  There  is  no 
migesty,  no  stately  march  of  numbers,  in  his  poetry,  still  less  is  there  of  fire,  rapidity, 
or  conciseness ;  the  French  and  Italian  narrative  poets  from  whom  he  learned  his 
art  wrote  as  if  the  people  of  their  time  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  to  long  sto- 
ries, and  Chaucer,  who  translated  from  the  French  the  Bomaunt  of  the  Rote,  though 
a  greater  poet  than  any  of  those  whom  he  took  for  his  models,  made  small  improve- 
ment upon  them  in  this  respect.  His  Troylus  and  Cryuyde,  with  but  little  action 
and  incident,  is  as  long  as  either  of  the  epics  of  Homer.  The  Canterbury  Tales, 
Chaucer's  best  things,  have  less  of  this  defect ;  but  even  there  the  narrative  is  over- 
minute,  and  the  personages,  as  Taine,  the  French  critic,  remarks,  although  they  talk 
well,  talk  too  much.  The  taste  for  this  prolixity  in  narratives  and  conversations  had 
a  long  duration  in  English  poetry,  since  we  find  the  same  tediousness,  to  call  it  by 
its  true  name,  in  Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis  and  his  Lucrece,  written  more 
than  two  hundred  years  later.  Yet  in  the  mean  time  the  old  popular  ballads  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  had  been  composed,  in  which  the  incidents  follow  each  other  in 
quick  succession,  and  the  briefest  possible  speeches  are  uttered  by  the  personages. 
The  scholars  and  court  poets  doubtless  disdained  to  learn  anything  of  these  poets  of 
the  people,  and  the  Davideis  of  Cowley,  who  lived  three  hundred  years  after  Chaucer, 
is  as  remarkable  for  the  sluggish  progress  of  the  story  and  the  tediousness  of  the 
harangues  as  for  any  other  characteristics. 

Between  the  time  of  Chaucer  and  that  of  Sidney  and  Spenser  we  find  little  in  the 
poetic  literature  of  our  language  to  detain  our  attention.  That  age  produced  many 
obscure  versifiers,  and  metrical  romances  continued  to  be  written  after  the  fashion  of 
the  French  and  Italian  poets,  whom  Chaucer  acknowledged  as  his  masters.  During 
this  period  appeared  Shelton,  the  poet  and  jester,  whose  special  talent  was  facility  in 
rhyming,  who  rhymed  as  if  he  could  not  help  it,  —  as  if  he  had  only  to  put  pen  to 
paper,  and  the  words  leaped  of  their  own  accord  into  regular  measure  with  an  inev- 
itable jingle  at  the  endings.  Meantime  our  language  was  undergoing  a  process 
which  gradually  separated  the  nobler  parts  from  the  dross,  rejecting  the  French  ad- 
ditions for  which  there  was  no  occasion,  or  which  could  not  easily  be  made  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  familiar  forms  of  our  tongue.  The  prosody  of  English  became 
also  fixed  in  that  period  ;  the  final  e  which  so  perplexes  the  modem  reader  in  Chau- 
cer's verse  was  no  longer  permitted  to  figure  as  a  distinct  syllable.  The  poets,  how- 
ever, still  allowed  themselves  the  liberty  of  sometimes  making,  after  the  French  man- 
ner, two  syllables  of  the  terminations  tton  and  ion,  so  that  nation  became  a  word  of 
three  syllables  and  opinion  a  word  of  four.  The  Sonnets  of  Sidney,  written  on  the 
Italian  model, 'have  all  the  grace  and  ingenuity  of  those  of  Petrarch.  In  the  Faerie 
Queene  of  Spenser  it  seems  to  me  that  we  find  the  English  language,  so  fieur  as  the 
purposes  of  poetry  require,  in  a  degree  of  perfection  beyond  which  it  has  not  been 
since  carried,  and,  I  suppose,  never  will  be.  A  vast  assemblage  of  poetic  endowments 
contributed  to  the  composition  of  the  poem,  yet  I  think  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name 
one  of  the  same  length,  and  the  work  of  a  genius  equally  great,  in  any  language, 
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which  more  fatigues  the  reader  in  a  steady  perusal  from  beginning  to  end.  In  it  we 
have  an  invention  ever  awake,  active,  and  apparently  inexhaustible ;  an  affluence 
of  imagery  grand,  beautiful,  or  magnificent,  as  the  subject  may  require ;  wise  observa- 
tions on  human  life  steeped  in  a  poetic  coloring,  and  not  without  touches  of  pathos ; 
a  wonderful  mastery  of  versification,  and  the  aptest  forms  of  expression.  We  read  at 
first  with  admiration,  yet  to  this  erelong  succeeds  a  sense  of  satiety,  and  we  lay 
down  the  book,  not  unwilling,  however,  after  an  interval,  to  take  it  up  with  renewed 
admiration.  I  once  heard  an  eminent  poet  say  that  he  thought  the  second  part  of 
the  Faerie  Queene  inferior  to  the  first ;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  the  remark  rather 
to  a  falling  off  in  the  attention  of  the  reader  than  in  the  merit  of  the  work.  A  poet, 
however,  would  be  more  likely  to  persevere  to  the  end  than  any  other  reader,  since 
in  every  stanza  he  would  meet  with  some  lesson  in  his  art 

In  that  fortunate  age  of  English  literature  arose  a  greater  than  Spenser.  Let  me 
only  say  of  Shakespeare,  that  in  his  dramas,  amid  certain  faults  imputable  to  the 
taste  of  the  English  public,  there  is  to  be  found  every  conceivable  kind  of  poetic  ex- 
cellence. At  the  same  time  and  immediately  after  him  flourished  a  group  of  dra- 
matic poets  who  drew  their  inspiration  from  nature  and  wrote  with  manly  vigor. 
One  woidd  naturally  suppose  that  their  example,  along  with  the  more  illustrious 
ones  of  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  would  influence  and  form  the  taste  of  the  succeed- 
ing age ;  but  almost  before  they  had  ceased  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
while  the  eminent  divines,  Barrow,  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  others,  wrote  nobly  in  prose 
with  a  genuine  eloquence  and  a  fervor  scarcely  less  than  poetic,  appeared  the  school 
of  writers  in  verse  whom  Johnson,  by  a  phrase  the  propriety  of  which  has  been  dis- 
puted, calls  the  metaphysical  poets,  —  a  class  of  wits  whose  whole  aim  was  to  extort 
admiration  by  ingenious  conceits,  thoughts  of  such  unexpectedness  and  singularity 
that  one  wondered  how  they  could  ever  come  into  the  mind  of  the  author.  For  what 
they  regarded  as  poetic  effect  they  depended,  not  upon  the  sense  of  beauty  or  gran- 
deur, not  upon  depth  or  earnestness  of  feeling,  but  simply  upon  surprise  at  quaint 
and  strange  resemblances,  contrasts,  and  combinations  of  ideas.  These  were  deliv- 
ered for  the  most  part  in  rugged  diction,  and  in  numbers  so  harsh  as  to  be  almost 
unmanageable  by  the  reader.  Cowley,  a  man  of  real  genius,  and  of  a  more'  musical 
versification  than  his  fellows,  was  the  most  distinguished  example  of  this  school 
Milton,  bom  a  little  before  Cowley,  and  like  him  an  eminent  poet  in  his  teens,  is  al- 
most the  only  instance  of  escape  from  the  infection  of  this  vicious  style ;  his  genius 
was  of  too  robust  a  mould  for  such  petty  employments,  and  he  would  have  made,  if 
he  had  condescended  to  them,  as  ill  a  figure  as  his  own  Samson  on  the  stage  of  a 
mountebank.  Dryden  himself,  in  some  of  his  earlier  poems,  appears  as  a  pupil  of  this 
school ;  but  he  soon  outgrew  —  in  great  part,  at  least  —  the  false  taste  of  the  time, 
and  set  an  example  of  a  nobler  treatment  of  poetic  subjects. 

Yet  though  the  genius  of  Dryden  reacted  against  this  perversion  of  the  art  of  verse, 
it  had  not  the  power  to  raise  the  poetry  of  our  language  to  the  height  which  it  occu- 
pied in  the  Elizabethan  age.  Within  a  limited  range  he  was  a  true  poet ;  his  imagii 
nation  was  far  from  fertile,  nor  had  he  much  skill  in  awakening  emotion,  but  he 
could  treat  certain  subjects  magnificently  in  verse,  and  often  where  his  imagination 
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fails  him  he  is  sustained  by  the  vigor  of  his  understanding  and  the  largeness  of  his 
knowledge.  He  gave  an  example  of  versification  in  the  heroic  couplet,  which  has 
commanded  the  admiration  of  succeeding  poets  down  to  oiur  time,  —  a  versification 
manly,  majestic,  and  of  varied  modulation,  of  which  Pope  took  only  a  certain  part  as 
the  model  of  his  own,  and,  contracting  its  range  and  reducing  it  to  more  regular 
pauses,  made  it  at  first  appear  more  musical  to  the  reader,  but  in  the  end  fatigued 
him  by  its  monotony.  Dry  den  drew  scarcely  a  single  image  from  his  own  observa- 
tion of  external  nature,  and  Pope,  though  less  insensible  than  he  to  natural  beauty, 
was  still  merely  the  poet  of  the  drawing-room.  Yet  he  is  the  author  of  more  happy 
lines,  which  have  passed  into  the  common  speech  and  are  quoted  as  proverbial  say- 
ings, than  any  author  we  have  save  Shakespeare ;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  in  his 
dispraise,  he  is  likely  to  be  quoted  as  long  as  the  English  is  a  living  language.  The 
footprints  of  Pope  are  not  those  of  a  giant,  but  he  has  lefl  them  scattered  all  over 
the  field  of  our  literature,  although  the  fashion  of  writing  like  him  has  wholly  passed 
away. 

Certain  faculties  of  the  poetic  mind  seem  to  have  slumbered  from  the  time  of 
Milton  to  that  of  Thomson,  who  showed  the  literary  world  of  Great  Britain,  to  its 
astonishment,  what  a  profusion  of  materials  for  poetry  Nature  offers  to  him  who 
directly  consults  her  instead  of  taking  his  images  at  second-hand.  Thomson's  blank 
verse,  however,  is  often  swollen  and  bladdery  to  a  painful  degree.  He  seems  to  have 
imagined,  like  many  other  writers  of  his  time,  that  blank  verse  could  not  support 
itself  without  the  aid  of  a  stilted  phraseology ;  for  that  fine  poem  of  his,  in  the 
^  Spenserian  stanza,  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  shows  that  when  he  wrote  in  rhyme  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  depart  from  a  natural  style. 

Wordsworth  is  generally  spoken  of  as  one  who  gave  to  our  literature  that  impulse 
which  brought  the  poets  back  from  the  capricious  forms  of  expression  in  vogue  before 
his  time  to  a  certain  fearless  simplicity  ;  for  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  until  he 
arose  there  was  scarce  any  English  poet  who  did  not  seem  in  some  degree  to  labor  under 
the  apprehension  of  becoming  too  simple  and  natural, — to  imagine  that  a  certain  pomp 
of  words  is  necessary  to  elevate  the  stylo  and  make  that  grand  and  noble  which  in 
its  direct  expression  would  be  homely  and  trivial  Yet  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth 
wns  but  the  consummation  of  a  tendency  already  existing  and  active.  Cowper  had 
already  felt  it  in  writing  his  Task,  and  in  his  longer  rhymed  poems  had  not  only  at- 
tempted a  freer  versification  than  that  of  Pope,  but  had  clothed  his  thoughts  in  the 
manly  English  of  the  better  age  of  our  poetry.  Percy's  Beliques  had  accustomed 
English  readere  to  perceive  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  old  ballads  in  their  absolute 
simplicity,  and  shown  how  much  superior  these  were  to  such  productions  as  Percy's 
own  Hermit  of  Warktoorth  and  Goldsmith's  Edudn  and  Angelina,  in  their  feeble  ele- 
gance. Bums's  inimitable  Scottish  poems  —  his  English  verses  are  tumid  and  wordy 
—  had  taught  the  same  lesson.  We  may  infer  that  the  genius  of  Wordsworth  was 
in  a  great  degree  influenced  by  these,  just  as  he  in  his  turn  contributed  to  form  the 
taste  of  those  who  wrote  afler  him.  It  was  long,  however,  before  he  reached  the 
eminence  which  he  now  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  literary  world.  His  Lyrimi. 
Ballads,  published  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  were  at  first  little  read,  and 
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of  those  who  liked  them  there  were  few  who  were  not  afraid  to  express  their  admi- 
ration. Yet  his  fame  has  slowly  climbed  from  stage  to  stage  until  now  his  influence 
is  perceived  in  all  the  English  poetry  of  the  day.  If  this  were  the  place  to  criticise 
his  poetry,  I  should  say,  of  his  more  stately  poems  in  blank  verse,  that  they  often 
lack  compression,  —  that  the  thought  suffers  by  too  great  expansion.  Wordsworth 
was  unnecessarily  afraid  of  being  epigrammatic.  He  abhorred  what  is  called  a  point 
as  much  as  Dennis  is  said  to  have  abhorred  a  pun.  Yet  I  must  own  that  even  bis 
most  diffuse  amplifications  have  in  them  a  certain  grandeur  that  fills  the  mind. 

At  a  somewhat  later  period  arose  the  poet  Keats,  who  wrote  in  a  manner  which 
carried  the  reader  back  to  the  time  when  those  charming  passages  of  lyrical  enthu- 
siasm were  produced  which  we  occasionally  find  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  in  those 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  in  Milton's  Comus.  The  verses  of  Keats  are  occa- 
sionally disfigured,  especially  in  his  Endymion^  by  a  flatness  almost  childish,  but  in 
the  finer  passages  they  clothe  the  thought  in  the  richest  imagery  and  in  words  each 
of  which  is  a  poem.  Lowell  has  justly  called  Keats  "  over-languaged,"  bixt  there  is 
scarce  a  word  that  we  should  be  willing  to  part  with  in  his  Odt  to  the  Nigktingcde, 
and  that  on  a  Grecian  Um^  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  Hyperion,  His  poems  were  ridiculed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  but  they  sur- 
vived the  ridicule,  and  now,  fifty  years  after  their  first  publication,  the  poetry  of  the 
present  day,  by  certain  resemblances  of  manner,  testifies  to  the  admiration  with  which 
he  is  still  read. 

The  genius  of  Byron  was  of  a  more  vigorous  mould  than  that  of  Keats ;  but  not- 
withstanding his  great  popularity  and  the  number  of  his  imitators  at  one  time,  he 
made  a  less  permanent  impression  on  the  character  of  English  poetry.  His  misan- 
thropy and  gloom,  his  scoffing  vein,  and  the  fierceness  of  his  animosities,  after  tha 
first  glow  of  admiration  was  over,  had  a  repellent  effect  upon  readers,  and  made  them 
turn  to  more  cheerful  strains.  Moore  had  in  his  time  many  imitators,  but  all  his 
gayety,  his  brilliant  fancy,  his  somewhat  feminine  graces,  and  the  elaborate  music 
of  his  numbers,  have  not  saved  him  from  the  fate  of  being  imitated  no  more.  Cole- 
ridge and  Southey  were  of  the  same  school  with  Wordsworth,  and  only  added  to  the 
effect  of  his  example  upon  our  literature.  Coleridge  is  the  author  of  the  two  mosf 
perfect  poetical  translations  which  our  language  in  his  day  could  boast,  those  of 
Schiller's  Puxolomini  and  DecUh  of  Wallenatein^  in  which  the  English  verse  falls  in  no 
respect  short  of  the  original  German.  Southey  divides  with  Scott  tlie  honor  of 
writing  the  first  long  narrative  poems  in  our  language  which  can  be  read  without 
occasional  weariness. 

Of  the  later  poets,  educated  in  part  by  the  generation  of  authors  which  produced 
Wordsworth  and  Bjrron  and  in  part  by  each  other,  yet  possessing  their  individual 
peculiarities,  I  should  perhaps  speak  with  more  reserve.  The  number  of  those  who 
are  attempting  to  win  a  name  in  this  walk  of  literature  is  great,  and  several  of  them 
have  already  gained,  and  through  n^any  years  held,  the  public  favor.  To  some  of 
them  will  be  assigned  an  enduring  station  among  the  eminent  of  their  class. 

There  are  two  tendencies  by  which  the  seekers  after  poetic  fame  in  our  day  are 
apt  to  be  misled,  through  both  the  example  of  others  and  the  applause  of  critics. 
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One  of  these  is  the  desire  to  extort  admiration  bj  striking  novelties  of  expression ; 
and  the  other,  the  ambition  to  distinguish  themselves  by  subtilties  of  thought, 
remote  from  the  common  apprehension. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  I  have  only  to  say  what  has  been  often  said  be- 
fore, that,  however  favorable  may  be  the  idea  which  this  luxuriance  of  poetic  imtigery 
and  of  epithet  at  first  gives  us  of  the  author's  talent,  our  admiration  soon  exhausts 
itself.  We  feel  that  the  thought  moves  heavily  under  its  load  of  garments,  some 
of  which  perhaps  strike  us  as  tawdry  and  others  as  ill-fitting,  and  we  lay  down  the 
book  to  take  it  up  no  more. 

The  other  mistake,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  deserves  more  attention,  since  we  find  able 
critics  speaking  with  high  praise  of  passages  in  the  poetry  of  the  day  to  which  the 
general  reader  is  puzzled  to  attach  a  meaning.  This  is  often  the  case  when  the  words 
themselves  seem  simple  enough,  and  keep  within  the  range  of  the  Saxon  or  house- 
hold element  of  our  language.  The  obscurity  lies  sometimes  in  the  phrase  itself,  and 
sometimes  in  the  recondite  or  remote  allusion.  I  will  not  say  that  certain  minds  are 
not  affected  by  this,  as  others  are  by  verses  in  plainer  English.  To  the  few  it  may 
be  genuine  poetry,  although  it  may  be  a  riddle  to  the  mass  of  readers.  I  rememl)er 
reading  somewhere  of  a  mathematician  who  was  affected  with  a  sense  of  sublimity  by 
the  happy  solution  of  an  algebraical  or  geometrical  problem,  and  I  have  been  assiut^d 
by  one  who  devoted  himself  to  the  science  of  mathematics  that  the  phenomenon  is  no 
uncommon  one.  Let  us  beware,  therefore,  of  assigning  too  narrow  limits  to  the  causes 
which  produce  the  poetic  exaltation  of  mind.  The  genius  of  those  who  write  in  this 
manner  may  be  freely  acknowledged,  but  they  do  not  write  for  mankind  at  large. 

To  me  it  seems  that  one  of  the  most  important  requisites  for  a  great  poet  is  a  lu- 
minous style.  The  elements  of  poetry  lie  in  natural  objects,  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  life,  in  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  relations  6f  man  to  man.  He 
who  can  present  them  in  combinations  and  lights  which  at  once  affect  the  mind  with 
a  deep  sense  of  their  truth  and  beauty  is  the  poet  for  his  own  age  and  the  ages  that 
succeed  it.  It  is  no  disparagement  either  to  his  skill  or  his  power  that  he  finds  them 
near  at  hand ;  the  nearer  they  lie  to  the  common  track  of  the  human  intelligence, 
the  more  certain  is  he  of  the  sympathy  of  his  own  generation,  and  of  those  which 
shall  come  after  him.  The  metaphysician,  the  subtile  thinker,  the  dealer  in  abstruse 
speculations,  whatever  his  skill  in  versification,  misapplies  it  when  he  abandons  the 
more  convenient  form  of  prose  and  perplexes  himself  with  the  attempt  to  express 
his  ideas  in  poetic  nimibers. 

Let  me  say  for  the  poets  of  the  present  day,  that  in  one  important  respect  they 
have  profited  by  the  example  of  their  inunediate  predecessors  ;  they  have  learned  to 
go  directly  to  nature  for  their  imagery,  instead  of  taking  it  from  what  had  once  been 
regarded  as  the  common  stock  of  the  guild  of  poets.  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
verify  this  remark  with  no  less  delight  than  siu'prise  on  meeting  in  recent  verse  new 
images  in  their  untarnished  lustre,  like  coins  fresh  from  the  mint,  unworn  and  unsoiled 
by  passing  from  pocket  to  pocket.  It  is  curious,  also,  to  observe  how  a  certain  set 
of  hackneyed  phrases,  which  Leigh  Hunt,  I  believe,  was  the  first  to  ridicule,  and 
which  were  once  used  for  the  convenience  of  rounding  out  a  line  or  supplying  a 
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rhyme,  have  disappeared  from  our  poetry,  and  how  our  blauk  verse  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  popular  writers  has  dropped  its  stiff  Latinisms  and  all  the  awkward  distor- 
tions resorted  to  by  those  who  thought  that  by  putting  a  sentence  out  of  its  proper 
shape  they  were  writing  like  Milton. 

I  have  now  brought  this  brief  survey  of  the  progress  of  our  poetry  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  refer  the  reader,  for  samples  of  it  in  the  different  stages  of  its  exist- 
ence, to  those  which  are  set  before  him  in  this  volume. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYAOT?. 
Septbmbkr,  1870. 
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INFANCY. 


PniLlP,  MY  KING. 

**  Who  bean  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty.** 

Look  at  me  with  thy  huge  brown  eyes, 

Philip,  my  king  I 
For  ronnd  thee  the  purjile  shadow  lies 
Of  babyhood's  royal  dignities. 
Lay  on  my  neck  thy  tiny  hand 

With  Love*8  invisible  sceptre  laden  ; 
I  am  thine  Esther,  to  command 
Till  thou  shalt  find  thy  queen-handmaiden, 
Philip,  my  king ! 

0,  the  day  when  thou  goest  a-wooing, 

Philip,  my  king  ! 
When  those  beautiful  lips  'gin  suing. 
And,  some  gentle  heart's  bars  undoing. 
Thou  dost  enter,  love-crowned,  and  there 

Sittest  love-glorified  !  —  Rule  kindly. 
Tenderly  over  thy  kingdom  fair  ; 

For  we  that  love,  ah  !  we  love  so  blindly, 
Philip,  my  king ! 

I  gaze  from  thy  sweet  mouth-  up  to  thy  brow, 

Philip,  my  king  ! 
The  spirit  that  there  lies  sleeping  now 
May  rise  like  a  giant,  and  make  men  bow 
As  to  one  Heaven -chosen  amongst  his  peers. 

My  Saul,  than  thy  brethren  higher  and  ficurer. 
Let  me  behold  thee  in  future  years  t 
Yet  thy  head  needeth  a  circlet  rarer, 
Philip,  my  king ;  — 

A  wreath,  not  of  gold,  but  palm.     One  day, 

Philip,  my  king  I 
Thou  too  must  tread,  as  we  trod,  a  way 
Thorny,  and  cruel,  and  cold,  and  gray  ; 
Rebels  within  thee  and  foes  without 
Will  snatch  at  thy  crown.     But  march  on, 
glorious, 
Martjrr,  y<*t  monarch  !  till  angels  shout, 
As  thou  sitt'st  at  the  feet  of  God  victorious, 
"  PhiUp,  the  king  1 " 

DocAH  Maria  Muijooc 


CRADLE  SONG. 

FROM   *' BITTBR-SWBST.*' 

What  is  the  little  one  thinking  about  ? 
Very  wonderful  things,  no  doubt ; 
Unwritten  history  ! 
Unfathonied  mystery  ! 
Yet  he  chuckles,  and  crows,  and  nods,  and  winks, 
As  if  his  head  were  as  full  of  kinks 
And  curious  riddles  as  any  sphinx  ! 
Warped  by  colic,  and  wet  by  tears. 
Punctured  by  pins,  and  tortured  by  fears, 
Our  little  nephew  will  lose  two  years ; 
And  he  'U  never  know 
Where  the  summers  go  ; 
He  need  not  laugh,  for  he  'U  find  it  so. 

Who  can  tell  what  a  baby  thinks  ? 
Who  can  follow  the  gossamer  links 

By  which  the  manikin  feels  his  way 
Out  from  the  shore  of  the  great  unknown, 
Blind,  and  wailing,  and  alone, 

Into  the  light  of  day  ? 
Out  from  the  shore  of  the  unknown  sea, 
Tossing  in  pitiful  sgony  ; 
Of  the  unknown  sea  that  reels  and  rolls, 
Spocked  %\'ith  the  barks  of  little  souls,  — 
Barks  that  were  launched  on  the  other  side. 
And  slipped  from  heaven  on  an  ebbing  tide  ! 

What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  eyes  ? 
What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  hair  I 

What  of  the  cradle-roof,  that  flies 
Forward  and  backwanl  through  the  air  I 

What  does  he  think  of  his  mother's  breast. 
Bare  and  beautiful,  smooth  and  white. 
Seeking  it  ever  with  fn»sh  delight. 

Cup  of  his  life,  and  couch  of  his  rest  ? 
What  does  he  think  when  her  quick  embrace 
Presses  his  liand  and  buries  his  face 
Deep  where  the  heart-tlirobs  sink  and  swell. 
With  a  tenderness  she  can  never  tell, 

Though  she  munuur  the  words 

Of  all  the  birds,  — 
Words  she  has  learned  to  murmur  well  t 

Now  he  thinks  he  '11  go  to  sleep  ! 

I  can  see  the  shadow  creep 
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Over  his  eyes  in  soft  eclipse. 
Over  his  brow  and  over  his  lips, 
Out  to  his  little  finger-tips  1 
Softly  sinking,  down  he  goes  ! 
Down  he  goes  !  down  he  goes  ! 
See  1  he  *8  hushed  in  sweet  repose. 

JOSIAH  GILBBRT  HOLXJUCD. 


CHOOSING  A  NAME. 

I  HAVE  got  a  new-bom  sister  ; 

I  was  nigh  the  first  that  kissed  her. 

When  the  nursing-woman  brought  her 

To  papa,  his  infant  daughter, 

How  papa's  dear  eyes  did  glisten  !  — 

She  will  shortly  be  to  christen  ; 

And  papa  has  made  the  offer, 

I  shall  hare  the  naming  of  her. 

Now  I  wonder  what  would  please  her,  — 

Charlotte,  Julia,  or  Louisa  ? 

Ann  and  Mary,  they  *re  too  common  ; 

Joan 's  too  formal  for  a  woman  ; 

Jane 's  a  prettier  name  beside  ; 

But  we  had  a  Jane  that  died. 

They  would  say,  if 't  was  Rebecca, 

That  she  was  a  little  Quaker. 

Edith  *8  pretty,  but  that  looks 

Better  in  old  English  books  ; 

•Ellen 's  left  off  long  ago  ; 

Blanche  is  out  of  fashion  now. 

None  that  I  have  named  as  yet 

Are  so  good  as  Mai^ret. 

Emily  is  neat  and  fine  ; 

What  do  you  think  of  Caroline  ? 

How  I  'm  puzzled  and  perplexed 

What  to  choose  or  think  of  next ! 

I  am  in  a  little  fever 

Lest  the  name  that  I  should  give  her 

Should  disgrace  her  or  defame  her  ;  — 

I  will  leave  papa  to  name  her. 

MARY  Lamb. 


BABY  MAY. 

Cheeks  as  soft  as  July  peaches  ; 
Lips  whose  dewy  scarlet  teaches 
Poppies  paleness  ;  round  lai^  eyes 
Ever  great  with  new  surprise  ; 
Minutes  filled  i^ith  shadele.ss  gladness  ; 
Minutes  just  as  brimmed  with  sadness  ; 
Happy  smiles  and  wailing  cries  ; 
Crows,  and  laughs,  and  tearful  eyes ; 
Lights  and  shadows,  swifter  bom 
Tlian  on  wind-swept  autumn  com  ; 
Ever  some  new  tiuy  notion. 


Making  every  limb  all  motion  ; 
Catchings  up  of  legs  and  arms  ; 
Throwings  back  and  small  alai-ms  ; 
Clutching  fingers  ;  straightening  jerks  ; 
Twining  feet  whose  each  toe  wurks  ; 
Kickings  up  and  straining  n.sings  ; 
Mother's  ever  new  surprisings  ; 
Hands  all  wants  and  looks  all  wonder 
At  all  things  the  heavens  under  ; 
Tiny  scorns  of  smiled  reprovings 
That  have  more  of  love  than  lovings ; 
Mischiefs  done  with  such  a  winning 
Archness  that  we  prize  such  sinning  ; 
Breakings  dire  of  plates  and  glasses  ; 
Graspings  small  at  all  that  passes  ; 
Pullings  off  of  all  that 's  able 
To  be  caught  from  tray  or  table  ; 
Silences,  —  small  meditations 
Deep  as  thoughts  of  cai-es  for  nations  ; 
Breaking  into  wisest  speeches 
In  a  tongue  that  nothing  tear'luR  ; 
All  the  thoughts  of  whose  iK>8sessing 
Must  be  wooed  to  light  by  guessing  ; 
Slumbers,  —  such  sweet  angel-seemings 
That  we  'd  ever  have  such  dreamings  ; 
Till  from  sleep  we  see  thee  breaking, 
And  we  'd  always  have  thee  waking ; 
Wealth  for  which  we  know  no  measure  ; 
Pleasure  high  above  all  pleasure  ; 
Gladness  brimming  over  gladness  ; 
Joy  in  care  ;  delight  in  sadness  ; 
Loveliness  beyond  completeness  ; 
Sweetness  distancing  all  sweetness  ; 
Beauty  all  that  beauty  may  be  ;  — 
That 's  May  Bennett ;  that 's  my  baby. 

WiLUAM  C  BBNKBTT. 


BABY  BYE. 

Babt  Bye, 

Here's  a  fly; 

Let  us  watch  him,  you  and  I. 

How  he  crawls 

Up  the  walls. 

Yet  he  never  falls  ! 
I  believe  with  six  such  legs 
You  and  I  could  walk  on  eggs. 

There  he  goes 

On  his  toes. 

Tickling  Baby's  nose. 

Spots  of  red 

Dot  his  head ; 

Bainbows  on  his  back  are  spread  ; 

That  small  siieck 

Is  his  neck ; 

See  him  nod  and  beck. 
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I  can  show  you,  if  you  choose, 
Where  to  look  to  find  his  shoes,  — 

Three  small  pairs, 

Made  of  hairs ; 

These  he  always  wears. 

Black  and  brown 

Is  his  gown ; 

He  can  wear  it  upside  down  ; 

It  is  laced 

Round  his  waist ; 

I  admire  his  taste. 
Tet  though  tight  his  clothes  are  made, 
He  will  lose  them,  I  'm  afraid, 

If  to-night 

He  gets  sight 

Of  the  candle-light. 

In  the  sun 

Webs  are  spun ; 

What  if  he  gets  into  one  ? 

When  it  rains 

He  complains 

On  the  window-panes. 
Tongue  to  talk  hare  you  and  I ; 
God  has  given  the  little  fly 

No  such  things. 

So  he  sings 

With  his  buzzing  wings. 

He  can  eat 

Bread  and  meat ; 

There 's  his  mouth  between  his  feet. 

On  his  back 

Is  a  pack 

JJke  a  pedler's  sack. 
Does  the  baby  understand  ? 
Then  the  fly  shall  kiss  her  hand ; 

Put  a  crumb 

On  her  thumb, 

Maybe  he  will  come. 

Catch  him  ?   No, 

Let  him  go. 

Never  hurt  an  insect  so ; 

But  no  doubt 

Hu  ilies  out 

Juift  to  gad  about. 
Now  you  see  his  wings  of  silk 
Drabbled  in  the  baby's  milk  ; 

Fie,  0  fie. 

Foolish  fly  ! 

How  will  he  get  dryt 

AH  wet  flies 

Twist  their  thighs  ; 

Thus  they  wipe  their  heads  and  eyes  ; 

Cats,  you  know, 

Wash  just  so. 

Then  their  whiskers  grow. 


Flies  have  hairs  too  short  to  comb, 
So  they  fly  bareheaded  home  ; 

But  the  gnat 

Wears  a  hat. 

Do  you  believe  that  ? 

Flies  can  see 

More  than  we. 

So  how  bright  their  eyes  must  be  ! 

Little  fly, 

Ope  your  eye  ; 

Spiders  are  near  by. 
For  a  secret  I  can  tell,  — 
Spiders  never  use  flies  well. 

Then  away 

Do  not  stay. 

Little  fly,  good  day. 

TUBODORB  TILTON. 


WILLIE  WINKIE. 

Wee  Willie  Winkie  rins  through  the  town, 
Up  stairs  and  doon  stairs,  in  his  nicht-gown, 
Tirlin*  at  the  window,  cryin*  at  the  lock, 
"  Are  the  weans  in  their  bed  ? — for  it  *s  now  ten 
o'clock." 

Hey,  Willie  Winkie  1  are  ye  comin'  ben  ? 

The  cat's  singin'  gay  thrums  to  the  sleepin' 

hen. 
The  doug  's  speldered  on  the  floor,  and  disua  gie 

a  cheep ; 
But  here's  a  waukrife  laddie,  that  winna  fa' 

asleep. 

Ony  thing  but  sleep,  ye  rogue  : — glow'rin'  like 

the  moon, 
Rattlin'  in  an  aim  jug  wi'  an  aim  spoon, 
Rumblin',  tumblin'  roun'  about,  crawin'  like  a 

cock, 
Skirlin'  like  a  kenna-what — wauknin'  sleepin' 

folkl 

Hey,  Willie  Winkie  !  the  wean  *s  in  a  creel  I 
Waumblin'  afl*  a  bodie's  knee  like  a  vera  eel, 
Ruggin'  at  the  cat's  lug,  and  ravellin'  a'  her 

thrams : 
Hey,  Willie  Winkie  1  —  See,  there  he  comes  ! 

Wearie  is  the  mither  that  has  a  stone  wean, 
A  wee  stumple   stoussie,   that  canna   rin  his 

lane. 
That  has  a  battle  aye  wi'  sleep,  before  he  '11  close 

an  ee ; 
But  a  Idss  frae  aff  his  rosy  lips  gies  strength 

anew  to  me. 

William  Millkk. 
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LITTLE  PUSS. 

Sleek  coat,  eyes  of  fire, 
Four  pawi  that  never  tire, 
That's  puts. 

Ways  pUyful,  tail  on  high. 
Twisting  often  tow'ard  the  aky, 
That's  puss. 

In  the  Urder,  stealing  meat, 
Patter,  patU»r.  little  feet. 
That 's  puss. 

After  ball,  reel,  or  string, 
Wild  as  any  living  thing, 
That's  puss. 

Bound  and  round,  after  tail. 
Fast  as  any  postal  mail. 
That's  puss. 

Curled  up,  like  a  ball. 
On  the  door-mat  in  the  hall. 
That 's  pujbs. 

Purring  loud  on  mishis'  lap. 
Having  toast,  then  a  nap. 
That 's  puss. 

Black  as  night,  with  talons  long, 
Scratching;,  which  is  very  wrong. 
That  'b  puss. 

Frrmi  a  sanrcr  lA]i|>iTi(;  milk. 
Soft,  as  soft  as  washing  tsilk, 
That  *s  ptuw. 

Boiling  on  the  dewy  grass. 
Getting  wet,  all  in  a  mass. 
That 's  puss. 

Climbing  trw,  and  catrhing  bird. 
Little  twitt«»r  nevi-rmore  heard, 
Tliat  's  puss. 

Killing  fly,  rat,  or  mouse. 
Am  it  ninn  nltout  the  hotue. 
That 's  puss. 

Pet  of  miv^is,  *'  Itte  mite," 

Kever  mnnt  he  out  of  bight. 

That 's  puss. 


Aito!mioui. 


NURSE'S  WATCH. 


tltt  **  Boy**  Horn  td  W.^.lm,-  » 


Book  CI  rl  VMfy 


Tiir  moon  it  ^hine^ 

My  darling;  whines ; 
The  rlo«*k  strik*^  tWflvf  : --  God  vhr*T 
The  tick,  both  (ar  and  n<'ar. 


God  knoweth  aU ; 

Mousy  nibbles  in  the  wall ; 
The  clock  strikes  one  :  —  like  day. 
Dreams  o'er  thy  pillow  play. 

The  matin-bell 

Wakes  the  nun  in  convent  cell ; 
The  clock  strikes  two :  —  they  go 
To  choir  in  a  row* 

The  wind  it  blows. 

The  cock  he  crows ; 
The  clock  strikes  thn^e  :  —  the  wagoner 
In  his  straw  bed  begins  to  stir. 

The  steed  he  paws  the  floor. 

Creaks  the  stable-door ; 
The  clock  strikes  four  :  —  '1  iii  plain. 
The  coachman  fcifts  his  gniin. 

The  swallow's  laugh  the  still  air  shakes. 

The  sun  awake» ; 
The  clock  strikes  five  :  —  the  traveller  must  be 

gone, 
He  puts  his  stockings  on. 

The  h«*n  ih  clacking, 

Tlie  durkh  an»  quacking ; 
The  clwk  htrikes  six  :  —  awak«',  arise, 
Tliou  lazy  hjig  ;  come,  ojh?  thy  '/y<*8. 

Quick  to  the  baker's  run  ; 

The  rolls  are  done  ; 
The  clock  strik<«  seven  :  — 
*Tis  time  the  milk  were  in  the  oven. 

Put  in  some  butter,  do. 

And  some  fine  hiigar  t<Ki ; 
The  clo*k  htrikeH  eij^ht :- - 
Now  bring  my  liaby'H  jK)rrid;»p  straight. 

Tkan^latium  or  ciiAkLR^  T.  BrookSw 


BABY   LOriSF^ 

I  *M  in  love  with  you,  Bwhy  lyn.ise  ! 
With  your  silken  Iwir,  and  your  M»rt  blue  eyes. 
And  the  dn*aniy  wiMloin  tli.it  in  them  lie*. 
And  the  faint,  hwe*'t  ftraile  you  bioui;l»t  from  the 
skies,  — 

Go<V«  f^^n^hine,  Biby  Ix>ui»e. 

When  you  fold  your  Immls  BjiIiv  IiOiiiM», 
Your  hands  like  a  fairy *»»,  m>  tiiiv  and  fair, 
With  a  pn-tty.  innocent,  ^alnt-like  nir. 
Are  you  tr>ing  to  think  of  some  angel -tau;;! it 
pmver 

You  learned  above,  lUby  I/Otii-e  f 
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I  *m  in  love  with  you.  Baby  Louise !  — 
Why  !  you  never  raise  your  beautiful  head  I 
Some  day,  little  one,  your  cheek  will  grow  red 
With  a  flush  of  delight,  to  hear  the  words  said, 

"  I  love  you,"  Baby  Louise. 

Do  you  hear  me.  Baby  Louise  ? 
I  have  sung  your  praises  for  nearly  an  hour. 
And  your  lashes  keep  drooping  lower  and  lower. 
And  —  you  *vc  gone  to  sleep,  like  a  weary  flower, 

Ungrateful  Baby  Louise  I 


LULLABY. 


FROM 


"THK  rXIKCBSS.** 


Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low. 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow. 

Wind  of  the  western  sea  ! 
Over  the  rolling  waters  go, 
Come  from  the  dying  moon,  and  blow, 

Blow  him  again  to  me  ; 
While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one,  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest. 
Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  ; 

Rest,  rest,  on  mother's  breast. 
Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  ; 

Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 

Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west 

Under  the  silver  moon  : 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep. 

ALFRED  Tennyson. 


0,  pray  to  them  softly,  my  baby,  with  me  ! 
And  say  thou  wouldst  rather 
They  'd  watch  o'er  thy  father  ! 

For  I  know  that  the  angels  are  whispering  to 
thee." 

The  dawn  of  the  morning 

Saw  Dermot  returning, 
And  the  wife  wept  with  joy  her  babe's  father  to  see ; 

And  closely  caressing 

Her  child  with  a  blessing. 

Said,  "  I  knew  that  the  angels  were  whispering 

with  thee." 

Samubl  lovbr. 


THE  ANGEL'S  WHISPER. 

In  Ireland  they  hare  a  prttty  fancy,  that,  when  a  child  mile*  In 
ks  sleep,  it  U  "  talldng  with  angeli.'* 

A  BABT  was  sleeping ; 

Its  mother  was  weeping ; 
For  her  husband  was  far  on  the  wild  raging  sea ; 

And  the  tempest  was  swelling 

Round  the  fisherman's  dwelling ; 
And  she  cried,  "  Dermot,  darling,  0  come  back 
tome!" 

Her  beads  while  she  numbered. 

The  baby  still  slumbered. 
And  smiled  in  her  face  as  she  bended  her  knee : 

"  0,  blest  be  that  warning. 

My  child,  thy  sleep  adorning, 
For  I  know  that  the  angels  are  whispezing  with 
thee. 

"And  while  they  are  keeping 
Bright  watch  o'er  thy  sleeping^ 


TO  CHARLOTTE  PULTENEY. 

«  Timely  blossom.  Infant  fair, 
Fondling  of  a  happy  pair. 
Every  mom  and  every  night 
Their  solicitous  delight, 
Sleeping,  waking,  still  at  ease. 
Pleasing,  without  skill  to  please ; 
Little  gossip,  blithe  and  hale, 
Tattling  many  a  broken  tale, 
Singing  many  a  tuneless  song, 
Lavish  of  a  heedless  tongue ; 
Simple  maiden,  void  of  art. 
Babbling  out  the  very  heart, 
Yet  abandoned  to  thy  will. 
Yet  imagining  no  ill. 
Yet  too  innocent  to  blush  ; 
Lik^  the  linnet  in  the  bush 
To  the  mother-linnet's  note 
Hoduling  her  slender  throat ; 
Chirping  forth  thy  petty  joys, 
Wanton  in  the  change  of  toys. 
Like  the  linnet  green,  in  May 
Flitting  to  each  bloomy  spray  ; 
Wearied  then  and  glad  of  rest. 
Like  the  linnet  in  the  nest  i^^ 
This  thy  present  happy  lot. 
This  in  time  will  be  forgot : 
Other  pleasures,  other  cares. 
Ever  busy  Time  prepares  ; 
And  thou  shalt  in  thy  daughter  see. 
This  picture,  once,  resembled  thee. 

AMBROSB  PHILIPS. 


TO  MY  INFANT  SON. 

Thoxt  happy,  happy  elf  1 
(But  stop,  first  let  me  kiss  away  that  tear,) 

Thou  tiny  image  of  myself ! 
(My  love,  he  *s  poking  peas  into  his  ear,) 
Thou  meny,  latighing  sprite. 
With  spirits,  feather  light. 
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Untouched  by  sorrow,  and  unsoiled  by  sin  ; 
(My  dear,  the  child  is  swallowing  a  pin  ! ) 

Thou  little  tricksy  Puck  ! 

With  antic  toys  so  funnily  bestuck, 

l^ht  as  the  singing  bird  that  rings  the  air,  — 

(The  door!    the  doorl    he'll  tumble  down  the 

stair ! ) 
Thou  darling  of  thy  sire  ! 
(AVhy,  Jane,  he  '11  set  his  pinafore  afire  ! ) 

Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  joy  I 
In  love's  dear  chain  so  bright  a  link. 

Thou  idol  of  thy  parents  ;  —  (Drat  the  boy  ! 
There  goes  my  ink.) 

Thou  cherub,  but  of  earth ; 
Fit  playfellow  for  fairies,  by  moonlight  pale^ 

In  harmless  sport  and  mirth, 
(That  dog  will  bite  him,  if  he  pulls  his  tail ! ) 

Thou  human  humming-bee,  extracting  honey 
From  every  blossom  in  the  world  that  blows. 

Singing  in  youth's  Elysium  ever  sunny,  — 
(Another  tumble  !  That's  his  precious  nose  ! ) 
i'hy  father's  pride  and  hope  ! 
(He'll  break  that  mirror  with  that  skipping- 
rope  ! ) 
With  pure  heart  newly  stamped  from  nature's 

mint, 
(Where  did  he  learn  that  squint  f ) 

Thou  young  domestic  dove  ! 

(He  '11  have  that  ring  off  with  another  shoye,) 

Dear  nursling  of  the  hymeneal  nest  1 

(Are  these  torn  clothes  his  best  f ) 

Little  epitome  of  man  ! 

(He  '11  climb  upon  the  table,  that 's  his  plan,) 

Touched  with  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning 

life, 
(He  *s  got  a  knife  ! ) 
Thou  enviable  being ! 
No  storms,  no  clouds,  in  thy  blue  sky  foreseeing, 

Play  on,  play  on, 

My  elfin  John  ! 
Toss  the  light  ball,  bestride  the  stick,  — > 
(I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick  ! ) 

With  fancies  buoyant  as  the  thistle-down. 
Prompting  the  face  grotesque,  and  antic  brisk, 
With  many  a  lamb-like  frisk  ! 

(He 's  got  the  scissors,  snipping  at  your  gown  ! ) 

Thou  pretty  opening  rose  ! 

(Go   to   your    mother,   child,   and  wipe    your 

nase  !) 

Balmy  and  breathing  music  like  the  south, 

(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth  ! ) 

Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dove  ; 

(I  '11  tell  you  what,  my  love, 

I  cannot  write  \mless  he  'a  sent  above.) 

Thomas  Hood. 


THE  LOST  HEIR. 

"  O  where,  and  O  where 
Is  mjrbonnk  laddie  s<iacT*  —  OU>  SONC 

One  day,  as  I  was  going  by 

That  yait  of  Holbom  christened  Hi^ 

I  heard  a  loud  and  sudden  cry 

That  chilled  my  very  .blood  ; 
And  lo  I  from  out  a  dirty  alley, 
Where  pigs  and  Irish  wont  to  rally, 
I  saw  a  crazy  woman  sally. 

Bedaubed  with  grease  and  mud. 
She  turned  her  East,  she  turned  her  West, 
Staring  like  Pythoness  posscst. 
With  streaming  hair  and  heaving  breast. 

As  one  stark  mad  with  grief. 

"  0  Lord  I  0  dear,  my  heart  will  break,  I  shall 

go  stick  stark  staring  wild  ! 
Has  ever  a  one  seen  anything  about  the  streets 

like  a  crying  lost-looking  child  f 
Lawk  help  me,  I  don't  know  where  to  look,  or  to 

run,  if  I  only  knew  which  way — 
A  Child  as  is  lost  about  London  streets,  and  es- 
pecially Seven  Dials,  is  a  needle  in  a 

bottle  of  hay. 
I  am  all  in  a  quiver — get  out  of  my  sight,  do, 

you  wretch,  you  little  Kitty  M'Nab  I 
You  promised  to  have  half  an  eye  to  him,  you 

know  you  did,  you  dirty  deceitful  young 

drab. 
The  last  time  as  ever  I  see  him,  poor  thing,  was 

with  my  own  blessed  Motherly  eyes. 
Sitting  as  good  as  gold  in  the  gutter,  a  playing 

at  making  little  dirt-pies. 
I  wbnder  he  left  the  court,  where  he  was  better 

off  than  all  the  other  yoniif;  boys. 
With  two  bricks,  an  old  shoe,  nine  oyster-shells, 

and  a  dead  kitten  by  way  of  toys. 
When  his  Father  comes  home,  and  he  always 

comes  home  as  sure  as  ever  the  clock 

strikes  one. 
He'll  be  rampant,  he  will,  at  his  child  being 

lost ;  and  the  beef  and  the  inguns  not 

done! 
La  bless  you,  good  folks,  mind  your  own  con- 

cams,  and  don't  be  making  a  mob  in  the 

street ; 
0  Sergeant  M'Farlane  !  yon  have  not  come  across 

my  poor  little  boy,  have  yon,  in  your 

beat? 
Do,  good  people,  move  on  !  don't  stand  staring 

at  me  like  a  parcel  of  stupid  stuck  pigs  ; 
Saints  forbid !  but  he 's  p'r'aps  been  inviggled 

away  up  a  court  for  the  sake  of  his  clothes 

by  the  priggs ; 
He  'd  a  very  good  jacket,  for  certain,  for  I  bought 

it  myseU  for  a  shilling  one  day  in  Bag 

Fair; 
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And  his  troiuere  considering   not  very  much 

patched,  and  red  plush,  they  was  once  his 

Father's  best  pair. 
His  shirt,  it 's  very  lucky  I  *d  got  washing  in  the 

tub,  or  that  might  have  gouu  with  the 

rest ;        , 
But  he  *d  got  on  a  very  good  pinafore  >\'ith  only 

two  slits  and  a  bum  on  the  breast. 
He  *d  a  goodish  sort  of  hat,  if  the  crown  was 

sewed  in,  and  not  quite  so  much  jagged  at 

the  brim. 
With  one  shoe  on,  and  the  other  shoe  is  a  boot, 

and  not  a  fit,  and  you  '11  know  by  that 

if  it 's  him. 
And  then  he  has  got  such  dear  winning  ways  — 

but  O,  I  never,  never  shall  see  him  no 

more  ! 

0  dear  !  to  think  of  losing  him  just  after  nussing 

him  back  frqin  death's  door  ! 
Only  the  very  last  month  when  the  windfalls, 

hang  'em,  was  at  twenty  a  penny  I 
And  the  threepence  he  'd  got  by  grottoing  was 

spent  in  plums,  and  sixty  for  a  child  is 

too  many. 
And  the  Cholera  man  came  and  whitewashed  us 

all,  and,  drat  him !  made  a  seize  of  our 

hog. — 
It 's  no  use  to  send  the  Crier  to  ciy  him  about, 

he 's  such  a  blunderin'  drunken  old  dog  ; 
The  last  time  he  was  fetched  to  find  a  lost  child 

he  was  guzzling  with  hia  bell  at  the 

Crown, 
And  went  and  cried  a  boy  instead  of  a  girl,  for 

a  distracted  Mother  and  Father  about 

Town. 
BiUy — where  are  you,  Billy,  I  say?  come,  Billy, 

come  home,  to  your  best  of  Mothers  I 

1  *m  scared  when  I  think  of  them  Cabroleys,  they 

drive  so,  they  'd  run  over  their  own  Sisters 

and  Brothers. 
Or  maybe  he  *s  stole  by  some  chimbly-sweeping 

wretch,  to  stick  fast  in  narrow  flues  and 

what  not. 
And  be  poked  up  behind  with  a  picked  pointed 

pole,  when  the  soot  has  ketched,  and  the 

chimbly  's  red  hot. 
0,  I  'd  give  the  whole  wide  world,  if  the  world 

was  mine,  to  clap  my  two  longin'  eyes  on 

his  face. 
For  he  *s  my  darlin*  of  darlin's,  and  if  he  don't 

soon  come  back,  you  '11  see  me  drop  stone 

dead  on  the  place. 
I  only  wish  I  'd  got  him  safe  in  these  two  Moth- 
erly arms,  and  would  n't  I  hug  him  and 

kiss  him  t 
Lawk  I  I  never  knew  what  a  precious  he  was  — 

but  a  child  don't  not  feel  like  a  child  till 

you  miss  him. 


Why,  there  he  is  !  Punch  and  Judy  hunting,  the 

yoimg  wretch,  it's  that  Billy  as  sartin 

as  sin  ! 
But  let  me  get  him  home,  with  a  good  grip  of 

his  hair,  and  1  'm  blest  if  he  shall  have  a 

whole  bone  in  his  skin  1 

THOMAS  HOODb 


LITTLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD 

Come  back,  come  back  together, 

All  ye  fancies  of  the  past, 
Ye  days  of  April  weather, 

Ye  shadows  that  are  cast 

By  the  haunted  hours  before  I 
Come  back,  come  back,  my  Childhood ; 

Thou  art  summoned  by  a  spell 
From  the  green  leaves  of  the  wildwood. 

From  beside  the  charmed  well. 

For  Red  Riding  Hood,  the  darling, 
The  flower  of  fairy  lore  I 

The  flelds  were  covered  over 

With  colors  as  she  went ; 
Daisy,  buttercup,  and  clover 

Below  her  footsteps  bent ; 
Summer  shed  its  shining  store  ; 
She  was  hapx)y  as  she  pressed  them 

Beneath  her  little  feet ; 
She  plucked  them  and  caressed  them  ; 

They  were  so  vei-y  sweet, 

They  had  never  seemed  so  sweet  before. 
To  Red  Riding  Hood,  the  darling. 
The  flower  of  fairy  lore. 

How  the  heart  of  childhood  dances 

Upon  a  sunny  day  ! 
It  has  its  own  romances, 
And  a  wide,  wide  world  have  they  I 
A  world  where  Phantasie  is  king. 
Made  all  of  eager  dreaming  ; 

When  once  grown  up  and  tall  — 
Now  is  the  time  for  scheming — 
Then  we  shall  do  them  all  I 

Do  such  pleasant  fancies  spring 
For  Red  Riding  Hood,  the  darling, 
The  flower  of  fairy  lore  f 

She  seems  like  an  ideal  love. 

The  poetry  of  childhood  shown, 
And  yet  loved  with  a  real  love, 

As  if  she  were  our  own,  — 
A  younger  sister  for  the  heart ; 
Like  the  woodland  pheasant. 

Her  hair  is  brown  and  bright ; 
And  her  smile  is  pleasant, 

With  its  rosy  light. 

Never  can  the  memory  part 
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With  Red  Riding  Hood,  the  darling, 
The  flower  of  fairy  lore. 

Did  the  painter,  dreaming 

In  a  morning  hoar. 
Catch  the  fairy  seeming 
Of  this  fairy  flower  ? 
Winning  it  ^ith  eager  eyes 
From  the  old  enchanted  stories, 
Lingering  with  a  long  delight 
On  the  unforgotten  glories 
Of  the  infant  sight  ? 

Gi^dng  us  a  sweet  surprise 
In  Red  Riding  Hood,  the  darling, 
The  flower  of  fairy  lore  ? 

Too  long  in  the  meadow  staying, 

Where  the  cowslip  bends, 
With  the  buttercups  delaying 
As  with  early  friends, 

Did  the  little  maiden  stay. 
Sorrowful  the  talc  for  us  ; 

We,  too,  loiter  mid  life's  flowers, 
A  little  while  so  glorious. 
So  soon  lost  in  darker  hours. 

All  love  lingering  on  their  way. 
Like  Red  Riding  Hood,  the  darling. 
The  flower  of  fairy  lore. 

L^TITIA   ELIZABBTH  JLANDOK. 


THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  WOOD. 

Now  ponder  well,  you  parents  dear, 

The  words  which  I  shall  write  ; 
A  doleful  story  you  shall  hear. 

In  time  brought  forth  to  light : 
A  gentleman,  of  good  account. 

In  Norfolk  lived  of  late, 
Wliose  wealth  and  riches  did  surmount 

Most  men  of  his  estate. 

Sore  sick  he  was,  and  like  to  die. 

No  help  then  he  could  have  ; 
His  wife  by  him  as  sick  did  lie, 

And  both  passessed  one  grave. 
No  love  between  these  two  was  lost, 

Each  was  to  other  kind  ; 
In  love  they  lived,  in  love  they  died, 

And  left  two  babes  behind  : 

Tlie  one  a  fine  and  pretty  boy. 

Not  passing  three  years  old  ; 
The  other  a  girl,  more  young  than  he, 

And  made  in  beauty's  mould. 
The  father  left  his  little  son, 

As  plainly  doth  appear, 
When  he  to  perfect  a^je  should  come. 

Three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  — 


And  to  his  little  daughter  Jane 

Five  hundred  pounds  in  gold, 
To  be  paid  down  on  marriage-day. 

Which  might  not  be  controlled  ; 
But  if  the  children  chanced  to  die 

Ere  they  to  age  should  come. 
Their  uncle  should  possess  their  wealth. 

For  so  the  will  did  run. 

"Now,  brother,'*  said  the  dying  man, 

**  Look  to  my  children  dear ; 
Be  good  unto  my  boy  and  girl* 

No  friends  else  I  have  here." 
With  that  bespake  their  mother  dear, 

"  0  brother  kind,"  quoth  she, 
"  You  are  the  man  must  bring  our  babes 

To  wealth  or  misery. 

"And  if  you  keep  them  (^u^nlly. 

Then  God  will  you  rewani  ; 
If  otherwise  you  seem  to  deal* 

God  will  your  deeds  regard." 
With  lips  as  cold  as  any  stone 

She  kissed  her  children  small : 
"  God  bless  you  both,  my  children  dear," 

With  that  the  tears  did  fall. 

Their  parents  being  dead  and  gone. 

The  children  home  he  takes. 
And  brings  them  home  unto  his  house^ 

And  much  of  them  he  makes. 
He  had  not  kept  these  pretty  babes 

A  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
But,  for  their  wealth,  he  did  devise 

To  make  them  both  away. 

He  bargained  with  two  rufiians  strong. 

Which  were  of  furious  mood, 
That  they  should  take  these  children  young. 

And  slay  them  in  a  wood. 
He  told  his  wife,  and  all  he  had 

He  did  the  children  send 
To  be  brought  up  in  fair  London, 

With  one  that  was  his  friend. 

Away  then  went  these  pretty  babes. 

Rejoicing  at  that  tide. 
Rejoicing  with  a  merry  mind. 

They  should  on  cock-horse  ride  ; 
They  prate  and  prattle  pleasantly, 

As  they  ro<le  on  the  way. 
To  those  that  should  their  butchers  be. 

And  work  their  lives'  decay. 

So  that  the  pretty  speech  they  had 

Made  Murder's  heart  relent ; 
And  they  that  undertook  the  deed 

Full  sore  they  did  repent. 
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Yet  one  of  them,  more  hard  of  heart, 

Did  vow  to  do  hU  chai^ 
Because  the  wretch  that  liii'ed  him 

Had  paid  him  very  large. 

The  other  would  not  agree  thereto, 

So  here  they  fell  at  strife  ; 
With  one  another  they  did  fight, 

Ahout  the  children's  life  ; 
And  he  that  was  of  mildest  mood 

Did  slay  the  other  there. 
Within  an  unfrequented  wood  ; 

While  habes  did  quake  for  fear. 

He  took  the  children  by  the  hand 

When  tears  stood  in  their  eye, 
And  bade  them  come  and  go  with  him, 

And  look  they  did  not  cry  ; 
And  two  long  miles  he  led  them  on, 

While  they  for  food  complain  : 
"  Stay  here,"  quoth  he,  *•  I  '11  bring  you  bread 

When  I  do  come  again." 

These  pretty  babes,  with  hand  in  hand. 

Went  wandering  up  and  down, 
But  n*»vermore  they  saw  the  man 

Approaching  from  the  town. 
Their  pretty  lips  with  blackberries 

Were  all  Ix-smcared  and  dyed. 
And  when  they  saw  the  darksome  night 

They  sate  them  dovm  and  cried. 

Thus  wandered  these  two  pretty  babes 

Till  death  did  end  their  grief ; 
In  one  another's  arms  they  died. 

As  babes  wanting  relief. 
No  burial  this  pretty  pair 

Of  any  man  receives. 
Till  robin  redbreast,  juiinfully, 

Did  cover  them  with  leaves. 

And  now  the  heavy  wrath  of  God 

Upon  their  uncle  fell ; 
Yea,  fearful  fiends  4id  haunt  his  house. 

His  conscience  felt  an  hell. 
His  bams  were  fired,  his  goods  consumed. 

His  lands  were  barren  made  ; 
His  cattle  died  within  the  field. 

And  nothing  with  him  stayed. 

And,  in  the  voyage  of  Portugal, 

Two  of  his  sons  did  die  ; 
And,  to  conclude,  himself  was  brought 

To  extreme  misery. 
He  pawned  and  mortgaged  all  his  land 

Ere  seven  yean  came  about ; 
And  now,  at  length,  this  wicked  act 

Did  by  this  means  come  out : 


The  fellow  that  did  take  in  hand 

These  children  for  to  kill 
Was  for  a  robber  judged  to  die. 

As  was  Qod's  blessed  will ; 
Who  did  confess  the  very  truth, 

The  which  is  here  expressed  ; 
Their  uncle  died  while  he,  for  debt, 

In  prison  long  did  rest. 

You  that  executors  be  made. 

And  overseers  eke, 
Of  children  that  be  fatherless. 

And  infants  mild  and  meek. 
Take  you  example  by  this  thing, 

And  yield  to  each  his  right. 
Lest  God  with  such-like  miseiy 

Your  wicked  minds  requite. 


ANONYMOUb 


A  MOTHER'S  LOVE. 

A  LITTLE  in  the  doorway  sitting, 

The  mother  plied  her  busy  knitting ; 

And  her  cheek  so  softly  smiled. 

You  might  be  sure,  although  her  gaze 

Was  on  the  meshes  of  the  lace. 

Yet  her  thoughts  were  with  her  child. 

But  when  thu  boy  had  heard  her  voice. 
As  o'er  her  work  she  did  rejoice, 
His  became  silent  altogether  ; 
And  slyly  creeping  by  the  wall, 
He  seized  a  single  plume,  let  fall 
By  some  wild  bird  of  longest  feather  ; 
And,  all  a-tremble  with  his  freak. 
He  touched  her  lightly  on  the  cheek. 

O,  what  a  loveliness  her  eyes 

Gather  in  that  one  moment's  space, 

While  peeping  round  tho  post  she  spies 

Her  darling's  laughing  face  ! 

O,  mother's  love  is  glorifying, 

On  the  cheek  like  sunset  lying  ; 

In  the  eyes  a  moistened  light. 

Softer  than  the  moon  at  ni^ht ! 

Thomas  Burbidgb. 


THE  GAMBOLS  OF  CHILDREN. 

Down  the  dimpled  greensward  dancing 
Bursts  a  flaxen-headed  bevy,  — 

Bud-lipt  boys  and  girls  advancing. 
Love's  irregular  little  levy. 

Rows  of  liquid  eyes  in  laughter. 

How  they  glimmer,  how  they  quiver  I 

Sparkling  one  another  after. 
Like  blight  ripples  on  a  river. 
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Tipsy  band  of  nibious  faces, 

Flushed  with  Joy's  ethereal  spirit, 

Make  your  mocks  and  sly  grimaces 

At  Love's  self,  and  do  not  fear  it. 

ceorcb  daelby. 


UNDEK  MY  WINDOW. 

Under  my  window,  under  my  window, 

All  in  the  Midsummer  weather, 
Three  little  girls  ^ith  fluttering  curls 

Flit  to  and  fro  together  :  — 
There  *s  Bell  with  her  bonnet  of  satin  sheen, 
And  Maud  with  her  mantle  of  silver-green. 

And  Kate  with  her  scarlet  feather. 

Under  my  window,  under  my  window. 

Leaning  stealthily  over, 
Merry  and  clear,  the  voice  I  hear, 

Of  each  glad -hearted  rover. 
Ah  t  sly  little  Kate,  hhe  steals  my  roses  ; 
And  Maud  and  Bell  twine  wreaths  and  posies, 

As  merry  as  bees  in  clover. 

Under  my  window,  under  my  window. 
In  the  blue  Midsummer  weather. 

Stealing  slow,  on  a  hushed  tiptoe, 
I  catch  them  all  together  :  — 

Bell  with  her  bonnet  of  satin  sheen. 

And  Maud  with  her  mantle  of  silver-green. 
And  Kate  with  the  scarlet  feather. 

Under  my  window,  under  my  window. 
And  off  through  the  orchard  closes  ; 

While  Maud  she  flouts,  and  Bell  she  pouts, 
They*seamper  and  drop  their  posies  ; 

But  dear  little  Kate  takes  naught  amiss, 

And  leaps  in  my  arms  with  a  loving  kiss. 

And  I  give  her  all  my  roses. 

Thomas  wkstwood. 


THE  MOTHER'S  HEART. 

When  first  thou  camest,  gentle,  shy,  and  fond. 
My  eldest  bom,  first  hope,  and  dearest  treasure. 

My  heart  received  thee  with  a  joy  beyond 
All  that  it  yet  had  felt  of  earthly  pleasure  ; 

Nor  thought  that  any  love  again  might  be 

So  deep  and  strong  as  that  I  felt  for  thee. 

Faithful  and  true,  with  sense  beyond  thy  years. 
And  natural  piety  that  leaned  to  heaven  ; 

Wnmg  by  a  harsh  word  suddenly  to  tears. 
Yet  patient  to  rebuke  when  justly  given ; 

Obedient,  easy  to  be  reconciled. 

And  meekly  cheerful ;    such    wert    thou,  my 
child  ! 


Not  willing  to  be  left  —  still  by  my  side. 

Haunting  my  walks, 'while  summer-day  waa 
dying; 
Nor  leaving  in  thy  turn,  but  pleased  to  glide 
Through  the  dark  room  where  I   was  sa^lly 
lying; 
Or  by  the  couch  of  pain,  a  sitter  meek. 
Watch  the  dim  eye,  and  kiss  the  fevered  cheek. 

0  boy  !  of  such  as  thou  are  oftenest  made 
Earth's  fragile  idols  ;  like  a  tender  flower. 

No  strength  in  all  thy  freshness,  ]>rone  to  fade. 
And  bending  weakly  to  the  thunder-shower  ; 

Still,  round  the  loved,  thy  heart  found  fon-e  to 
bind. 

And  clung,  like  woodbine  shaken  in  the  wind  ! 

Then  thou,  my  merry  love,  —  bold  in  thy  ^'leo. 
Under  the  bough,  or  by  the  firelight  dancing, 

With  thy  sweet  temper,  and  thy  spirit  free,  — 
Didst  come,  as  restless  as  a  bird's  wing  glan- 
cing. 

Full  of  a  wild  and  irrepressible  mirth. 

Like  a  young  sunbeam  to  the  gladdened  earth  ! 

Thine  was  the  shout,  the  song,  the  burst  of  jov. 
Which  sweet  from  childliood's  rosy  lip  re- 
soundeth  ; 
Thine  was  the  eager  spirit  naught  could  cloy, 
And  the  glad  heart  from  which  all  grief  rc- 
boundeth  ; 
And  many  a  mirthful  jest  and  mock  reply 
Lurked  in  the  laughter  of  thy  dark -blue  eye. 

And  thine  was  many  an  art  to  win  and  bless, 
Tlie  cold  and  stem  to  joy  and  fondness  warai- 
ing; 
The  coaxing  smile,  the  frequent  soft  caress. 
The  earnest,  tearful  prayer  all  wrath  disarm- 
ing ! 
Again  my  heart  a  new  affection  found. 
But  thought  that  love  with  thee  had  reached  its 
bound. 

At  length  thou  camest, — thou,  the   lajst  and 
least. 
Nicknamed  "the  Emperor"  by  thy  lau*;lung 
brotheps. 
Because  a  haughty  spirit  swelled  thy  breast. 
And  thou  didst  seek  to  rule  and  sway  the 
others, 
Mingling  with  every  playful  infant  wile 
A  mimic  majesty  that  made  us  smile. 

And  O,  most  like  a  regal  child  wert  thou  ! 

An  eye  of  resolute  and  successful  scheming  I 
Fair  shoulders,  curling  lips,  and  dauntless  brow, 

Fit  for  the  world's  strife,  not  for  poet's  dream- 
ing ; 
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And  proud  the  lifting  of  tliy  stately  head. 
And  the  firm  bearing  of  thy  conscious  tread. 

Different  from  both  1  yet  each  succeeding  claim 
I,  that  all  other  love  had  been  forswearing, 

Forthwith  admitted,  equal  and  the  same  ; 
Nor  injured  either  by  this  love's  compdring. 

Nor  stole  a  fraction  for  the  newer  call,  — 

But  in  the  mother's  heart  found  room  for  all  ! 

Carolinb  E.  Norton. 
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THE  MOTHER'S  HOPE. 

Is  there,  when  the  winds  are  singing 
In  the  happy  summer  time,  — 

When  the  raptured  air  is  ringing 

"With  Earth's  music  heavenward  springing, 
Forest  chirp,  and  village  chime,  — 

Is  there,  of  the  sounds  that  float 

Unsighingly,  a  single  note 

Half  80  sweet,  and  clear,  and  wild, 

As  the  laughter  of  a  child  ? 

Listen  !  and  be  now  delighted  : 
Mom  hath  touched  her  golden  strings  ; 

Earth  and  Sky  their  vows  have  plighted  ; 

Life  and  Light  are  reunited 
Amid  countless  caroUings  ; 

Yet,  delicious  as  they  are. 

There 's  a  sound  that 's  sweeter  far,  — 

One  that  jnakes  the  heart  rejoice 

More  than  all,  —  the  human  voice  I 

Oigan  finer,  deeper,  clearer, 
Though  it  be  a  stranger's  tone,  — 

Than  the  winds  or  waters  dearer, 

More  enchanting  to  the  hearer. 
For  it  answereth  to  his  own. 

But,  of  all  its  vdtching  words. 

Those  are  sweetest,  bubbling  wild 

Through  the  laughter  of  a  child. 

Harmonies  from  time-touched  towers, 

Haunted  strains  from  rivulets. 
Hum  of  bees  among  the  flowers. 
Rustling  leaves,  and  silver  showers,  — 

These,  erelong,  the  ear  forgets  ; 
But  in  mine  there  is  a  sound 
Ringing  on  the  whole  year  round,  — 
Heart-deep  laughter  that  I  heani 
Ere  my  child  could  speak  a  word. 

Ah !  *t  was  heard  by  ear  far  purer, 
Fondlier  formed  to  catch  the  strain,  — 

Ear  of  one  whose  love  is  surer,  — 

Hers,  the  mother,  the  endurer 
Of  the  deepest  share  of  pain  ; 


Hers  the  deepest  bliss  to  treasuru 
Memories  of  that  cry  of  pleasure  ; 
Hers  to  hoard,  a  lifetime  after. 
Echoes  of  that  infant  laughter. 

T  is  a  mother's  laige  affection 

Hears  with  a  mysterious  sense,  — 
Breathings  that  evade  detection, 
Whisper  faint,  and  fine  inflection. 

Thrill  in  her  with  power  intense. 
Childhood's  honeyed  words  untaught 
Hiveth  she  in  loving  thought,  — 
Tones  that  never  thence  depart ; 
For  she  listens  —  with  her  heart. 

LAMAN  BLANCHAR& 


THE    MOTHER'S    STRATAGEM. 

AN  INFANT  PLAYING  NBAR  A  PRSCIPICB. 

While  on  the  cliff  with  calm  delight  she  kneels, 
And  the  blue  vales  a  thousand  joys  recall, 

See,  to  the  last,  last  vei*ge  her  infant  steals  ! 
0,  fly  —  yet  stir  not,  speak  not,  lest  it  fall.  — 

Far  better  taught,  she  lays  her  bosom  bare. 

And  the  fond  boy  springs  back  to  nestle  there. 

LboNIDAS  of  Alexandria  (Greek).    Translation 
of  SAMUEL  ROGERS. 


THE  PET  LAMB. 

The  dew  was  falling  fast,  the  stars  began  to  blink ; 
I  heard  a  voice  ;  it  said,  "Drink,  pretty  creature, 

drink  !  " 
And,  looking  o'er  the  hedge,  before  me  I  espied 
A  snow-white  mountain-lamb  with  a  maiden  at 

its  side. 

Nor  sheep  nor  kine  were  near ;  the  lamb  was 

all  alone. 
And  by  a  slender  cord  was  tethered  to  a  stone  ; 
With    one    knee  on   the  grass  did  the    little 

maiden  kneel. 
While  to    that    mountain-lamb    she   gave    its 

evening  meal. 

The  lamb,  while  from  her  hand  he  thus  hia 

supper  took. 
Seemed  to  feast  with  head  and  ears ;  and  his 

tail  with  pleasure  shook. 
"  Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink  !  "  she  said,  in 

such  a  tone 
That  I  almost  received  her  heart  into  my  own. 

'T  was  little  Barbara  Lewthwaite,  a  child  of 

beauty  rare  ! 
I  watched  them  with  delight :    they  were    a 

lovely  pair. 
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Now  with  her  empty  can  the  maiden  turned  away ; 
But  ere  ten  yards  were  gone,  her  footstepe  did 
she  stay. 

Bight  towaids  the  l;unb  she  looked  ;  and  from  a 

shady  place 
I  unobserved  could  see  the  workings  of  her  face. 
If  nature  to  her  tongue  could  measured  numbers 

bring, 
Thus,  thought  I,  to  her  lamb  that  little  maid 

might  sing :  — 

•'What  ails  thee,  young  one? — what?    Why 

pull  so  at  thy  cord  ? 
Is  it  not  well  with  ^ee  ?  —  well  both  for  bed  and 

board  ? 
Thy  plot  of  grass  is  soft,  and  green  as  grass  can  be  ; 
Rest,  little  young  one,  rest ;  what  is  't  that 

aileth  thee  ? 

"  Thou  kuow'st  that  ti^dce  a  day  I  have  brought 

thee  in  this  can 
Fresh  water  from  the  brook,  as  clear  as  ever  ran  ; 
And  twice  in  the  day,  when  the  ground  is  wet 

with  dew, 
I  bring  thee  draughts  of  milk,  —  warm  milk  it 

is,  and  new. 

"Thy  limbs  will  shortly  be  twice  as  stout  as 

they  are  now  ; 
Then  I  *11  yoke  thee  to  my  cart  like  a  pony  in 

the  plough. 
My  playmate  thou  shalt  be  ;  and  when  the  wind 

is  cold, 
Our  hearth  shall  be  thy  bed,  our  house  shall  be 

thy  fold. 

"  Here  thou  need'st  not  dread  the  raven  in  the 

sky  ; 
Night  and  day  thou  art  safe,  —  our  cottage  is 

hard  by. 
Why  bleat  so  aftor  me  ?  Why  pull  so  at  thy  chain  ? 
Sleep,  and  at  break  of  day  I  will  come  to  thee 

agnin  !  " 

As  homeward  through  the  lane  I  went  with  lazy 

feet, 
This  song  to  myself  did  I  oftentimes  repeat ; 
And  it  .seemed,  as  I  retraced  the  ballad  line  by 

line. 
That  but  half  of  it  was  hers,  and  one  half  of  it 

was  mine. 

Again,  and  once  again,  did  I  repeat  the  song  ; 
"  Nay,"  said  I,  *'  more  than  half  to  the  damsel 

must  belong, 
For  she  looked  with  such  a  look,  and  she  spake 

with  such  a  tone, 

That  I  almost  received  her  heart  into  my  own." 

William  Woroswoktu. 


SEVEN  TIMES  ONE. 

There  *8  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover. 

There's  no  min  left  in  lieuvin. 
I  've  said  my  **  seven  times  "  over  and  over,  — 

Seven  times  one  are  seven. 

I  am  old,  —  so  old  1  can  write  a  letter ; 

My  birthday  lessons  are  done. 
The  lambs  play  always,  —  they  know  no  better  ; 

They  are  only  one  times  one. 

0  Moon  !  in  the  night  I  have  seen  you  sailing 

And  shining  so  round  and  low. 
You  were  bright  —  ah,  blight  —  but  your  light 
is  failing ; 
You  are  nothing  now  but  a  bow. 

You  Moon  1  have  you  done  something  wrong  in 
heaven. 
That  God  has  hidden  vour  face  ? 

« 

1  hope,  if  you  have,  you  will  soon  be  forgiven. 

And  shine  again  in  your  ]>lace. 

0  velvet  Bee  I  you  're  a  dusty  fellow,  — 
You  *ve  powdered  your  legh  with  gold. 

0  brave  marsh  Mary-buds,  ricli  and  yellow. 
Give  me  your  money  to  hold  ! 

0  Columbine  !  open  your  folded  wrapper. 
Where  two  twin  turtle-doves  dwell  ! 

0  Cuckoo-pint !  toll  me  the  pur]>le  clapper 

That  hangs  in  your  clear  green  bell ! 

And  show  me  your  nest,  with  the  young  ones  in 

in  — 

I  will  not  steal  them  away  : 

1  am  old  !  you  may  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet  I 

I  am  seven  times  one  to-day. 

Juan  Incelow 


WE  ARE  SEVEN. 

A  SIMPLE  child. 
That  lightly  draws  its  breath. 
And  feels  its  life  in  every  limb, 
What  should  it  know  of  death  ? 

I  met  a  little  cottage  girl : 

She  was  eight  years  old,  she  said  ; 
Her  hair  was  thick  with  many  a  cnri 

That  clustered  round  her  head. 

She  had  a  rustic,  woodbind  air. 
And  she  was  wildlv  clad  : 

Her  eyes  were  fair,  and  very  fair ;  — 
Her  beauty  made  me  glad. 
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"  Sistere  and  brothers,  little  maid. 

How  many  may  you  be  ? " 
"  How  many  ?    Seven  in  all,"  she  said, 

And  wondering  looked  at  me. 

"  And  where  are  they  ?    I  pray  you  telL 
She  answered,  **  Seven  are  we  ; 

And  two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea  ; 


"  Two  of  up  in  the  churchyard  lie. 
My  sister  and  my  brother  ; 

And,  in  the  churchyard  cottage,  I 
Dwell  near  them  with  my  mother. 
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**  You  say  that  two  at  Conway  dwell, 

And  two  are  gone  to  sea. 
Yet  ye  are  seven  I     I  pray  you  tell. 

Sweet  maid,  hpw  this  may  be." 

Then  did  the  little  maid  reply, 

"  Seven  boys  and  girls  are  we  ; 
Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie 

Beneath  the  churchyard  tree." 

"  Yon  run  about,  my  little  maid  ; 

Your  limbs  they  are  alive  ; 
If  two  are  in  the  churchyard  laid. 

Then  ye  are  only  five." 

"  Their  graves  are  green,  they  may  be  seen," 

The  little  maid  replied  : 
"  Twelve  steps  or  more  from  my  mother's  door, 

And  they  are  side  by  side. 

"  My  stockings  there  I  often  knit ; 

My  kerchief  there  I  hem  ; 
And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit, 

And  sing  a  song  to  them. 

"  And  often  after  sunset,  sir. 

When  it  is  light  and  fair, 
I  take  my  little  porringer, 

And  eat  my  supper  there. 

"  The  first  that  died  was  Sister  Jane  ; 

In  bed  she  moaning  lay. 
Till  God  released  her  of  her  pain  ; 

And  then  she  went  away. 

'*  So  in  the  churchyard  she  was  laid  ; 

And,  when  the  grass  was  dry, 
Together  round  her  grave  we  played, 

My  brother  John  and  I. 

"  And  when  the  ground  was  white  with  snow, 

And  I  could  run  and  slide. 
My  brother  John  was  forced  to  go, 

And  he  lies  by  her  side." 


•*  How  many  are  you,  then,"  said  I, 

"  If  they  two  are  in  heaven  ? " 
Quick  was  the  little  maid's  reply  : 

**  0  Master  I  we  are  seven." 

"  But  they  are  dead  ;  those  two  are  dead  I 

Their  spirits  are  in  heaven  !  "  — 

'T  was  throwing  words  away  ;  for  still 

The  little  maid  would  have  her  will. 

And  said,  **  Nay,  we  are  seven  !  " 

William  WoRnswoRTH. 


TO  A  CHILD,  DURING  SICKNESS. 

Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  thee. 

My  little  patient  boy  ; 
And  balmy  rest  about  thee 
Smooths  off  the  day's  annoy. 
I  sit  me  down,  and  think 
Of  all  thy  winning  ways  ; 
Yet  almost  wish,  with  sudden  shrink, 
That  I  had  less  to  praise. 

Thy  sidelong  pillowed  meekness  ; 

Thy  thanks  to  all  that  aid  ; 
Thy  heart,  in  pain  and  weakness, 
Of  fancied  faults  afraid  ; 

The  little  trembling  hand 
That  wipes  thy  quiet  tears,  — 
These,  these  are  things  that  may  demand 
Dread  memories  for  years. 

Sorrows  I  've  had,  severe  ones, 

I  will  not  think  of  now  ; 
And  calmly,  midst  my  dear  ones. 
Have  wasted  with  dry  brow ; 
But  when  thy  fingers  press 
And  pat  my  stooping  head, 
I  cannot  bear  the  gentleness,  — 
The  tears  are  in  their  bed. 

Ah,  first-bom  of  thy  mother. 

When  life  and  hope  were  new  ; 
Kind  playmate  of  thy  brother. 
Thy  sister,  father  too  ; 

My  light,  where'er  I  go  ; 
My  bird,  when  prison-bound  ; 
My  hand-in-hand  companion  —  No, 
My  prayers  shall  hold  thee  round. 


To  say.  **  He  has  departed  "  — 

"  His  voice  "  —  "  his  face  " 
To  feel  impatient-hearted. 
Yet  feel  we  must  bear  on,  — 

Ah,  I  could  not  endure 
To  whisper  of  such  woe. 
Unless  I  felt  tliis  sleep  insure 
That  it  will  not  be  so. 


—  IS  gone, 


^ 
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Yes,  still  he 's  fixt'd,  and  sleeping  1 

•  This  silence  too  the  while,  — 

Its  very  hush  and  creeping 

Seem  whispering  us  a  smile  ; 

Something  divine  and  dim 

Seems  going  by  one's  ear, 

Like  parting  wings  of  cherubim, 

Who  say,  "  We  've  finished  here.' 

Lbich  Kmrr. 
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BABY'S  SHOES. 

0,  THOSE  little,  those  little  blue  shoes  1 
Those  shoes  that  no  little  feet  use. 

0  the  price  were  high 

That  those  shoes  would  buy, 
Those  little  blue  unused  shoes  ! 

For  they  hold  the  small  shape  of  feet 
That  no  more  their  mother's  eyes  meet. 

That,  by  God's  good  will, 

Years  since,  grew  still, 
And  ceased  from  their  totter  so  sweet. 

And  0,  since  that  baby  slept. 

So  hushed,  how  the  mother  has  kept. 

With  a  tearful  pleasure. 

That  little  dear  treasure. 
And  o'er  them  thought  and  wept  1 

For  they  mind  her  forevennore 
Of  a  patter  along  the  floor ; 

And  blue  eyes  she  sees 

Look  up  from  her  knees 
With  the  look  that  in  life  they  wore. 

As  they  lie  before  her  there, 
There  babbles  from  chair  to  chair 

A  little  sweet  face 

That  'h  a  gleam  in  the  place, 
With  its  little  gold  curls  of  hair. 

Then  0  wonder  not  that  her  heart 
From  all  el^e  would  rather  part 

Than  those  tinv  blue  shoes 

That  no  little  feet  use, 

And  whose  sight  makes  such  fond  tears  start  1 

William  C  Bbnmbtt. 
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OUR  WEE  WHITE  ROSE. 

All  in  our  marriage  garden 

Grew,  smiling  up  to  God, 
A  bonnier  flower  than  ever 

Suckt  the  green  warmth  of  the  sod  ; 
0  beautiful  unfathomably 

Its  little  life  unfurled  ; 
And  cwwn  of  all  things  was  our  wee 

White  Hose  of  all  the  world. 


From  out  a  balmy  bosom 

Our  bud  of  beauty  grew  ; 
It  fed  on  smiles  for  sunshine. 

On  tears  for  daintier  dew  : 
Aye  nestling  warm  and  tenderly, 

Our  leaves  of  love  were  curled 
So  close  and  close  about  our  wee 

White  Rose  of  all  the  world. 

With  mystical  faint  fragrance 

Our  house  of  life  she  filled  ; 
Revealed  each  hour  some  fairy  tower 

Where  winged  hopes  might  build  ! 
We  saw  —  though  none  like  us  might  see^- 

Such  precious  promise  pearled 
Upon  the  petals  of  our  wfee 

White  Rose  of  all  the  world. 

But,  evermore  the  halo 

Of  angel-light  increased, 
like  the  mystery  of  moonlight 

That  folds  some  fairy  feast. 
Snow-white,  snow-soft,  snow-silently 

Our  darling  bud  up-curled. 
And  dropt  i'  the  grave  —  God's  lap —  our  wee 

White  Rose  of  all  the  world. 

Our  Rose  was  but  in  blossom. 

Our  life  was  but  in  spring. 
When  down  the  solemn  midnight 

We  heard  the  spirits  sing, 
"  Another  bud  of  infancy 

With  holy  dew&  impearled  I " 
And  in  their  hands  they  bore  our  wee 

White  Rose  of  all  the  world. 

You  scarce  could  think  so  small  a  thing 

Could  leave  a  loss  so  large  ; 
Her  little  light  such  sliadow  fling 

From  dsLvm  to  sunset's  mai^. 
In  other  springs  our  life  may  be 

In  bannered  bloom  unfurled. 

But  never,  never  match  our  wee 

White  Rose  of  all  the  world. 

cbralo  icassxt. 


PICTURES  OF  MEMORY. 

Among  the  beautiful  pictures 

That  hang  on  Memory's  wall 
Is  one  of  a  dim  old  forest. 

That  seemeth  best  of  all  ; 
Not  for  its  gnarled  oaks  olden. 

Dark  with  the  mistletoe  ; 
Not  for  the  violets  golden 

That  sprinkle  the  vale  below ; 
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Not  for  the  milk-white  lilies 

That  lean  from  the  fragrant  ledge^ 
Coquetting  all  day  with  the  sunburns, 

And  stealing  their  golden  edge  ; 
Not  for  the  vines  on  the  upland, 

Where  the  bright  red  berries  rest, 
Nor  the  pinks,  nor  the  pale  sweet  cowslip, 

It  seemeth  to  me  the  best. 

]  once  had  a  little  brother, 

With  eyes  that  were  dark  and  deep ; 
In  the  lap  of  that  old  dim  forest 

He  lieth  in  peace  asleep  : 
Light  as  the  down  of  the  thistle. 

Free  as  the  winds  that  blow, 
We  roved  there  the  beautiful  summers. 

The  summers  of  long  ago  ; 
But  his  feet  on  the  hills  grew  weaiy. 

And,  one  of  the  autumn  eves, 
I  made  for  my  little  brother 

A  bed  of  the  yellow  leaves. 
Sweetly  Yds  pale  arms  folded 

My  neck  in  a  meek  embrace. 
As  the  light  of  immortal  beauty 

Silently  covered  his  face  ; 
And  when  the  arrows  of  sunset 

Lodged  in  the  tree-tops  bright, 
He  fell,  in  his  saint-like  beauty. 

Asleep  by  the  gates  of  light. 
Therefore,  of  all  the  pictures 

That  hang  on  Memory's  wall. 

The  one  of  the  dim  old  forest 

Seemeth  the  best  of  alL 

AUCB  caky. 
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THE  PET  NAME. 

"Theaame 
Which  from  THBIR  lips  seemed  a  caress." 

Miss  Mitporo'S  Dramatic  Semes. 

I  HAVE  a  name,  a  little  name, 

Uncadenoed  for  the  ear, 
Unhonored  by  ancestral  claim, 
Unsanctified  by  prayer  and  psalm 

The  solemn  font  anear. 


It  never  did,  to  pages  wove 

For  gay  romance,  belong. 
It  never  dedicate  did  move 
Ab  "Sacharissa,"  unto  love,  — 

"Orinda,"  unto  song. 

Though  I  write  books,  it  will  be  read 

Upon  the  leaves  of  none, 
And  afterward,  when  I  am  dead, 
Will  ne*er  be  graved  for  sight  or  tread. 

Across  my  ftiueral -stone. 
2 


This  name,  whoever  chance  to  caU 

Perhaps  your  smile  may  win. 
Nay,  do  not  smile  I  mine  eyelids  fall 
Over  mine  eyes,  and  feel  withal 

The  sudden  tears  within. 

Is  there  a  leaf  that  greenly  grows 

Where  summer  meadows  bloom. 
But  gathereth  the  winter  snows, 
And  changeth  to  the  hue  of  those. 
If  lasting  till  they  come  ? 

Is  there  a  word,  or  jest,  or  game. 

But  time  eucrusteth  round 
With  sad  associate  thoughts  the  same  ? 
And  so  to  me  my  very  name 

Assumes  a  mournful  sound. 

My  brother  gave  that  name  to  me 
When  we  were  children  twain,  — 

When  names  acquired  baptismally 

Were  hard  to  utter,  as  to  see    . 
That  life  had  any  pain. 

No  shade  was  on  us  then,  save  one 

Of  chestnuts  from  the  hill,  — 
And  through  the  word  our  laugh  did  run 
As  part  thereof.     The  mirth  being  done. 
He  caUs  me  by  it  still. 

Nay,  do  not  smile  !  I  hear  in  it 

What  none  of  you  can  hear,  — 
The  talk  upon  the  willow  seat, 
The  bird  and  wind  that  did  repeat 
Around,  our  human  cheer. 

I  hear  the  birthday's  noisy  bliss, 

My  sisters'  woodland  glee,  — 
My  father^s  praise  I  did  not  miss, 
When,  stooping  down,  he  cared  to  kiss 

The  poet  at  his  knee,  — 

And  voices  which,  to  name  me,  aye 
Their  tenderest  tones  were  keeping,  — 

To  some  I  nevermore  can  say 

An  answer,  till  God  wipes  away 
In  heaven  these  drops  of  weeping. 

My  name  to  me  a  sadness  wears  ; 

No  murmurs  cross  my  mind. 
Now  God  be  thanked  for  these  thick  tears, 
Which  show,  of  those  departed  years. 

Sweet  memories  left  behind. 

Now  God  be  thanked  for  years  enwrought 

With  love  which  softens  yet. 
Now  God  be  thanked  for  every  thought 
Which  is  so  tender  it  has  caught 

Earth's  guerdon  of  regret. 
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Earth  saddens,  never  shall  remore, 

Affections  purely  given ; 

And  e'en  that  mortal  grief  shall  prove 

The  immortality  of  love, 

And  heighten  it  with  Heaven. 

EU2ABBTH  BAaasrr  Baowmicc. 


MY  MOTHER'S  PICTURE. 

OUT  OF  NOaPOLK,  THB  GIFT  OF  MY  COUSIN,  ANN  BODHAM. 

0  THAT  those  lips  had  language  !    Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine,  —  thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
"Grieve  not,   my  child;    chase  all  thy  fears 

away ! " 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize,  — 
The  art  that  baffles  time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it!)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear  I 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here  ! 
Who  bid'st  me  honor  with  an  artless  song^ 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long. 

1  will  obey,  —  not  willingly  alone, 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own ; 
And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief. 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief^  — 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  revery, 
A  momentary  dream  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead. 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorro^nng  son,  — 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  f 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss  — 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile  t  it  answers  —  Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day  ; 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away ; 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  ! 
But  was  it  such  ? — It  was.  —  Where  thou  art  gone 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown  ; 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more. 
Thy  maidens,  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern, 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return  ; 
What  ardently  I  wished  I  long  believed. 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived,  — 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled, 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrows  spent, 
I  learned  at  last  submission  to  my  lot ; 
But,  though  I  leas  deplored  thee,  ne'er  foigot. 


Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more ; 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor  ; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day. 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way,  — 
Delighted  with  my  bawble  coach,  and  wrapjMid 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm  and  velvet  cap,  — 
'T  is  now  become  a  history  little  known 
That  once  we  called  the  jiastoral  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession  I  but  the  record  fair. 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there. 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm  that  has  effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes,  less  deeply  traced  : 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  cluonbcr  made. 
That  thou  mightstknow  me  safeand  warmly  laid ; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  Home,  — 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionery  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  thy  own  hand,   till  fre&h  they  shone  and 

glowed,  — 
All  this,  and,  more  endearing  still  than  all. 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  tliAt  knew  no  fall,  — 
Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks 
That  humor  interposed  too  often  makes ; 
All  this,  still  legible  in  memoiy's  page. 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age. 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honors  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may,  — 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere,  — 
Not  scorned  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 
Could  time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore   the 
hours 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  Ussued  flow- 
ers, — 
The  violet,  the  pink,  the  jessamine,  — 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while  — 
Wouldat  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  and 

smile,)  — 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear, 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them 

here? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart,  —  the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  1  might. 
But  no,  —  what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such. 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much. 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou  —  aa  a  gallant  berk,  from  Albion's  coa^t, 
(The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed,) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-havened  isle. 
Where  spices  breathe  and  brighter  seasons  smile ; 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below, 
While  aire  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamen  gay,  — 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reached  the 

•hore 
"  Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar  **  | 
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And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed,  — 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest-tossed, 
Sails  ripped,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass 

lost; 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  <Ustant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
Yet  0,  the  thought  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he  !  — 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth  ; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise,  — 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell !  —  Time,  unrevoked,  has  run 
His  wonted  course ;  yet  what  I  wished  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again,  — 
To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine ; 
And,  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  free. 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  ^n  his  theft,  — 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left. 

WILUAM  COWPER. 


THE   MITHERLESS    BAIRN. 

(An  Inveniy  correspondent  wtftcs;  "Thorn  fare  me  the  fol« 
lowing  narradYO  as  to  the  ortgia  of  'The  Mkherlcai  Balm*;  I 
quote  his  own  words.  '  When  I  was  ItTin'  in  Aberdeen,  I  was 
linplaf  rotta*  the  house  to  my  garret,  when  I  heard  the  grectin'  o* 
a  wean.  A  lassie  was  thumpla*  a  bairn,  when  out  cam  a  big 
dame.  beDowin'  "  Ye  husaie.  will  ye  Uck  a  mitberless  bairn  I "  I 
hobled  up  the  stair  and  wrote  the  sang  afore  sleepia'.'  "^ 

When  a'  ither  baimies  are  hushed  to  their  hame 
By  aunty,  or  cousin,  or  frecky  grand-dame, 
Wha  stands  last  and  lanely,  an'  naebody  carin'  f 
'T  is  the  puir  doited  loonie, — the  mitherless 
bairn  I 

The  mitherless  bairn  gangs  to  his  lane  bed ; 
Nane  covers^  cauld  back,  or  haps  his  bare 

head; 
His  wee  hackit  heelies  are  hard  as  the  aim. 
An'  litheless  the  lair  o'  the  mitherless  bairn. 

Aneath  his  cauld  brow  siocan  dreams  hover  there, 
0*  hands  that  wont  kindly  to  kame  his  dark  hair ; 
But  momin'  brings  clutches,  a'  reckless  an'  stem. 
That  lo'e  nae  the  locks  o*  the  mitherless  baim  ! 

Yon  sister  that  sang  o'er  his  saftly  rocked  bed 
Now  rests  in  the  mools  where  her  mammie  is 
laid: 


The  father  toils  sair  their  wee  bannock  to  earn. 
An'  kens  na  the  wrangs  o'  his  mitherless  baim. 

Her  spirit,  that  passed  in  yon  hour  o'  his  birth, 
Still  watches  his  wearisome  wanderings  on  earth  ; 
Recording  in  heaven  the  blessiugs  they  earn 
Wha  couthilie  deal  wi*  the  mitherless  baim  1 

0,  speak  him  na  harshly, — he  trembles  the 

while. 
He  bends  to  your  bidding,  and  blesses  your  smile ; 
In  their  dark  hour  o'  anguish  the  heartless  shall 

learn 

That  God  deals  the  blow,  for  the  mitherless  baim ! 

William  Thom. 


I  REMEMBER,   I  REMEMBER. 

I  BEMEMBER,  I  remember  - 

The  house  where  I  was  bom. 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  mom. 
He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon, 

Nor  brought  too  long  a  day ; 
But  now  I  often  wish  the  night 

Had  home  my  breath  away  1 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  roses,  red  and  white, 
The  violets,  and  the  lily-cups,  — 

Those  flowers  made  of  light ! 
The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built, 

And  where  my  brother  set 
The  laburnum  on  his  birthday,  — 

The  tree  \a  living  yet  I 

I  remember,  I  remember 

Where  I  was  used  to  swing. 
And  thought  the  air  must  rush  as  fresh 

To  swallows  on  the  wing ; 
My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then. 

That  iB  so  heavy  now, 
And  summer  pools  could  hardly  cool 

The  fever  on  my  brow ! 

I  remember,  I  remember 

The  fir-trees  dark  and  high  ; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky. 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance. 

But  now  't  is  little  joy 

To  know  I  'm  farther  off  from  heaven 

Than  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Thomas  Booa 
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THE  KOMANCE  OF  THE  SWAK'S  NEST. 

I. 

Little  Ellie  sits  alone 
Mid  the  beeches  of  a  meadow, 

By  a  stream-side  on  the  grass, 

And  the  trees  are  showering  down 
Doubles  of  their  leaves  in  sliadow, 

On  her  shining  hair  and  face. 

II. 

She  has  thrown  her  bonnet  by, 
And  her  feet  she  has  been  dipping 

In  the  shallow  water's  flow. 

Now  she  holds  them  nakedly 
In  her  hands  all  sleek  and  dripping^ 

While  she  rocketh  to  and  fro. 

III. 

Little  Ellie  sits  alone, 
And  the  smile  she  softly  uses 

Fills  the  silence  like  a  speech, 

While  she  thinks  what  shall  be  done,  — 
And  the  sweetest  pleasure  chooses 

For  her  future  within  reach. 

IV. 

Little  Ellie  in  her  smile 
Chooses ...  "I  will  have  a  lover, 

Riding  on  a  steed  of  steeds  1 

He  shall  love  me  without  guile, 
And  to  him  1  will  discover 

The  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds. 

V. 

"And  the  steed  shall  be  red-roan, 
And  the  lover  shall  be  noble, 

With  an  eye  that  takes  the  breath. 

And  the  lute  he  plays  upon 
Shall  strike  ladies  into  trouble, 

As  his  sword  strikes  men  to  death. 

VI. 

•'And  the  steed  it  shall  be  Aod 
All  in  silver,  housed  in  azure. 

And  the  mane  shall  swim  the  wind  ; 

And  the  hoofs  along  the  sod 
Shall  flash  onwani  and  keep  measure, 

Till  the  shepherds  look  behind. 

VII. 

"  But  my  lover  will  not  prize 
All  the  gloiy  that  he  rides  in. 


Whlen  he  gazes  in  my  face. 
He  will  say,  *  0  Love,  thine  eyes 
Build  the  shrine  my  soul  abides  in. 
And  1  kneel  here  for  thy  grace.* 

VIII. 

"Then,  ay  then — he  shall  kneel  low. 
With  the  red-roan  steed  anear  him, 

Which  shall  seem  to  understand — 

Till  I  answer,  '  Rise  and  go  ! 
For  the  world  must  love  and  fear  him 

Whom  I  gift  with  heart  and  hand.' 

IX. 

•*  Then  he  will  arise  so  pale, 
I  shall  feel  my  own  lips  tremble 

With  a  y«  I  must  not  say  ; 

Nathless  maiden -brave,  •Farewell' 
I  will  utter,  and  dissemble  ;  — . 

•  Light  to-morrow  with  to-day.' 

X. 

"Then  he'll  ride  among  the  hiHa 
To  the  wide  world  past  the  river, 

There  to  put  away  all  wrong ; 

To  make  straight  distorted  wills, 
And  to  empty  the  broad  quiver 

Which  the  wicked  bear  along. 

XI. 

"Three  times  shall  a  young  foot-page 
Swim  the  stream  and  climb  the  mountain 
And  kneel  down  beside  my  feet ;  — 

*  Lo,  my  master  sends  this  gage. 
Lady,  for  thy  pity's  counting  ! 

What  wilt  thou  exchange  for  it  ?* 

XII. 

"And  the  first  time,  I  will  wnd 
A  white  rosebud  for  a  guerdon,  — 

And  the  second  time,  a  glove  ; 

But  the  third  time,  1  may  bend 
From  my  pride,  and  answer,  *  Pardon, 

If  he  comes  to  take  my  love.' 

XIII. 

"  Then  the  young  foot-page  will  run,  — 
Then  my  lover  will  ride  faster, 

Till  he  kneeleth  at  my  knee  : 

'  I  am  a  duke's  eldest  son  ! 
Thousand  serfs  do  call  me  master,  — 

But,  O  Love,  I  love  but  ihce  !  * 
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XIY. 

**  He  will  kiss  me  on  the  mouth 
Then,  and  lead  me  as  a  lover 

Through  the  crowds  that  praise  his  deeds ; 

And,  when  soul-tied  by  one  troth. 
Unto  him  I  will  discover 

That  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds.' 


ti 


XV. 

Little  Ellie,  with  her  smile 
Not  yet  ended,  rose  up  gayly. 

Tied  the  bonnet,  donned  the  shoe, 

And  went  homeward,  round  a  mile, 
Just  to  see,  as  she  did  daily. 

What  more  eggs  were  with  the  two. 

XVI. 

Pushing  through  the  elm-tree  copse, 
"Winding  up  the  stream,  light-hearted. 

Where  the  osier  pathway  leads,  — 

Past  the  boughs  she  stoops — and  stops. 
Lo,  the  wild  swan  had  deserted. 

And  a  rat  had  gnawed  the  reeds. 

XVII. 

Ellie  went  home  sad  and  slow. 
If  she  found  the  lover  ever, 

With  his  red-roan  steed  of  steeds, 

Sooth  I  know  not !  but  I  know 
She  could  never  show  him  —  never, 

That  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds  ! 

Elizabeth  Barrbtt  Browning. 


SWEET  STREAM,   THAT  WINDS— ^ 

Sweet  stream,  that  winds  through  yonder  glade, 

Apt  emblem  of  a  virtuous  maid,  — 

Silent  and  chaste  she  steals  along. 

Far  from  the  world's  gay,  busy  throng ; 

With  gentle  yet  prevailing  force, 

Intent  upon  her  destined  course ; 

Graceful  and  useful  all  she  does, 

Blessing  and  blest  where'er  she  goes ; 

Pure-bosomed  as  that  watery  glass. 

And  Heaven  reflected  in  her  face. 

w.  cowraa. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  NATURE. 

Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower ; 
Then  Nature  said,  *'  A  lovelier  flower 

On  earth  was  never  sown  : 
This  child  I  to  myself  will  take  ; 
She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 

A  lady  of  my  own. 


"  Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 
Both  law  and  impulse  ;  and  with  me 

The  girl,  in  rock  and  plain. 
In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower. 
Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

**  She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn 

Or  up  the  mountain  springs ; 
And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm. 
And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm. 

Of  mute  insensate  things. 

**  The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 
To  her ;  for  her  the  willow  bend  ; 

Nor  shall  she  faU  to  see 
E'en  in  the  motions  of  the  storm 
Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

"  The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 
Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round. 
And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

"And  vital  feelings  of  delight 
Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 

Her  vii^n  bosom  swell ; 
Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 
While  she  and  I  together  live 

Here  in  this  happy  dell." 

Thus  Nature  spake.   The  work  was  done,  — 

How  soon  my  Lucy's  race  was  run  ! 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 

This  heath,  this  calm  and  quiet  scene  ; 

The  memory  of  what  has  been. 

And  nevermore  will  be. 

w.  Wordsworth. 

NARCISSA. 

"  YouNO,  gay,  and  fortunate  ! "  Each  yields  a 

theme. 
And,  first,  thy  youth :  what  says  it  to  gray  hairs  I 
Narcissa,  I  'm  become  thy  pupil  now ;  — 
Early,  bright,  transient,  chaste  as  morning  dew, 
She  sparkled,  was  exhaled,  and  went  to  heaven. 

Dr.  Edward  Young. 

MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden  !  with  the  meek  brown  eyes. 
In  whose  orbs  a  shadow  lies 
Like  the  dusk  in  evening  skies  ! 
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Thou  whose  locks  outshine  the  sun,  — 
Golden  tresses  wreathed  in  one, 
As  the  braided  streamlets  run  ! 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet. 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet. 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet ! 

Gazing,  with  a  timid  glance, 
On  the  brooklet's  swift  advance. 
On  the  river's  broad  expanse  ! 

Deep  and  still,  that  gliding  stream 
Beautiful  to  thee  must  seem 
As  the  river  of  a  dream. 

Then  why  pause  with  indecision. 
When. bright  angels  in  thy  vision 
Beckon  thee  to  fields  Elysian  f 

Seest  thou  shadows  sailing  by, 
Aa  the  dove,  with  startled  eye, 
Sees  the  falcon's  shadow  fly  f 

Hearest  thou  voices  on  the  shore. 
That  our  ears  perceive  no  more, 
Deafened  by  the  cataract's  roar  f 

O  thou  child  of  many  prayers  ! 

Life  hath  quicksands,  Life  hath  snares  ! 

Care  and  age  come  unawares ! 

Like  the  swell  of  some  sweet  tune. 
Morning  rises  into  noon. 
May  glides  onward  into  June. 

Childhood  is  the  bough  where  slumbered 
Birds  and  blossoms  many-numbered ;  — 
Age,  that  bough  with  snows  encumbered. 

Gather,  then,  each  flower  that  grows, 
When  the  young  heart  overflows, 
To  embalm  that  tent  of  snows. 

Bear  a  lily  in  thy  hand  ; 
Gates  of  brass  cannot  withstand 
One  touch  of  that  magic  wand. 

Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong,  and  ruth, 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

O,  that  dew,  like  balm,  shall  steal 
Into  wounds  that  cannot  heal, 
Even  as  sleep  our  eyes  doth  seal ; 

And  that  smile,  like  sunshine,  dart 
Into  many  a  sunless  heart, 
For  a  smile  of  God  thou  art. 

H.  W.  LOMCPBLLOW. 


THE  PRETTY  GIRL  OF  LOCH  DAN. 

The  shades  of  eve  had  crossed  the  glen 
That  frowns  o'er  infant  Avonmore,. 

When,  nigh  Loch  Dan,  two  weaiy  men. 
We  stop})ed  before  a  cottagie  door. 

"  God  save  all  here,"  my  comrade  cries^ 
And  rattles  on  the  raised  latch-pin  ; 

"God  save  you  kindly,"  quick  replies 
A  clear  sweet  voice,  and  asks  us  in. 

We  enter ;  from  the  wheel  she  starts, 

A  rosy  girl  with  soft  black  eyes ; 
Her  fluttering  court'sy  takes  our  hearts. 

Her  blushing  grace  and  pleased  surprise. 

Poor  Mary,  she  was  quite  alone. 

For,  all  the  way  to  Glenmalure, 
Her  mother  had  that  morning  gone, 

And  left  the  house  in  chaige  with  her. 

But  neither  household  cares,  nor  yet 
The  shame  that  startled  viigins  feel. 

Could  make  the  generous  girl  forget 
Her  wonted  hospitable  zeal. 

She  brought  us  in  a  beechen  bowl 

Sweet  milk  that  smacked  of  mountain  thyme, 
Oat  cake,  and  such  a  yellow  roll 

Of  butter,  —  it  gilds  aU  my  rhyme  I 

And,  while  we  ate  the  grateful  food 
(With  weary  limbs  on  bench  reclined). 

Considerate  and  discreet,  she  stood 
Apart,  and  listened  to  the  wind. 

Kind  wishes  both  our  sonU  engaged, 
'  From  breast  to  breast  spontaneous  ran 
The  mutual  thought,  — we  stood  and  pledged 
The  modest  boss  above  Loch  Dak. 

"The  milk  we  drink  is  not  more  pure. 
Sweet  Mary,  —  bless  those  budding  charms  !  — 

Than  your  own  generous  heart,  1  'm  sure. 
Nor  whiter  than  the  breast  it  warms ! " 

She  turned  and  gazed,  unused  to  hear 
Such  language  in  that  homely  glen  ; 

But,  Mary,  you  have  naught  to  fear. 
Though  smiled  on  by  two  stranger-men. 

Not  for  a  crown  would  I  alarm 
Your  virgin  pride  by  word  or  sign. 

Nor  need  a  painful  blush  disarm 
My  friend  of  thoughts  as  pure  as  mine. 
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Her  simple  heart  could  not  but  feel 
The  words  we  spoke  were  free  from  guile  ; 

She  stooped,  she  blushed,  she  fixed  her  wheel,  - 
'T  is  sll  in  vain,  —  she  can*t  but  smile  ! 

Just  like  sweet  April's  dawn  appears 
Her  modest  face,  —  I  see  it  yet,  — 

And  though  I  lived  a  hundred  years 
Hethinks  I  never  could  foiget 

The  pleasure  that,  despite  her  heart. 
Fills  all  her  downcast  eyes  with  light, 

The  lips  reluctantly  apart, 
The  white  teeth  struggling  into  sight. 

The  dimples  eddying  o'er  her  cheek,  — 
The  rosy  cheek  that  won't  be  still ;  — 

0,  who  could  blame  what  flatterers  speak. 
Did  smiles  like  this  reward  their  skill  I 

For  such  another  smile,  I  vow, 

Though  loudly  beats  the  midnight  rain, 

I  'd  take  the  mountain-side  e'en  now. 

And  walk  to  Luggelaw  again  ! 

samubl  fbrcuson. 
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THREAD  AND  SONG. 

SwEXTER  and  sweeter. 

Soft  and  low, 
Neat  little  nymph. 

Thy  numbers  flow, 
Urging  thy  thimble, 
Thrift's  tidy  symbol, 
Busy  and  nimble. 

To  and  fro ; 
Prettily  plying 

Thread  and  song, 
Keeping  them  flying 

Late  and  long, 
Through  the  stitch  linger. 
Kissing  thy  finger, 

Quick,  —  as  it  skips  along. 

Many  an  echo, 

Soft  and  low, 
Follows  thy  flying 

Fancy  so,  — 
Melodies  thrilling 
Tenderly  filling 
Thee  with  their  trilling; 

Come  and  go ; 
Memory's  finger, 

Quick  as  thine. 
Loving  to  linger 

On  the  line. 

Writes  of  another, 

Dearer  than  brother : 

Would  that  the  name  were  mine  ! 

J.  w.  Palmer. 


TO    THE    HIGHLAND    GIRL    OF 
INVERSNAID. 

Sweet  Highland  Girl,  a  very  shower 

Of  beauty  is  thy  earthly  dower ! 

Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed 

Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head  ; 

And  these  gray  rocks,  this  household  lawn. 

These  trees,  —  a  veil  just  half  withdrawn,  — 

This  fall  of  water  that  doth  make 

A  murmur  near  the  sUent  lake, 

This  little  bay,  a  quiet  road 

That  holds  in  shelter  thy  abode ; 

In  truth  together  ye  do  seem 

Like  something  fashioned  in  a  dream ; 

Such  forms  as  from  their  covert  peep 

AVlien  earthly  cares  are  laid  asleep  I 

But  O  fair  Creature  !  in  the  light 

Of  common  day  so  heavenly  bright, 

I  bless  thee.  Vision  as  thou  art, 

I  bless  thee  with  a  human  heart : 

God  shield  thee  to  thy  latest  years  ! 

1  neither  know  thee  nor  thy  peers ; 

And  yet  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears. 

With  earnest  feeling  I  shall  pray 
For  thee  when  1  am  far  away ; 
For  never  saw  I  mien  or  face 
In  which  more  plainly  I  could  trace 
Benignity  and  home-bred  sense 
Ripening  in  perfect  innocence. 
Here  scattered  like  a  random  seed, 
Remote  from  men,  thou  dost  not  need 
The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress. 
And  maidenly  shamefacedness : 
Thou  wear'st  upon  thy  forehead  clear 
The  freedom  of  a  mountaineer ; 
A  face  with  gladness  overspread. 
Soft  smiles,  by  human  kindness  bred ; 
And  seemliness  complete,  that  sways 
Thy  courtesies,  about  thee  plays  ; 
With  no  restraint,  but  such  as  springs 
From  quick  and  eager  visitings 
Of  thoughts  that  lie  beyond  the  reach 
Of  thy  few  words  of  English  speech,  -^ 
A  bondage  sweetly  brooked,  a  strife 
That  gives  thy  gestures  grace  and  life  t 
So  have  I,  not  unmoved  in  mind. 
Seen  birds  of  tempest-loving  kind, 
Thus  beating  up  against  the  wind. 

What  hand  but  would  a  garland  cull 
For  thee  who  art  so  beautiful  T 
O  liappy  pleasure  !  here  to  dwell 
Beside  thee  in  some  heathy  dell ; 
Adopt  your  homely  ways  and  dress, 
A  shepherd,  thou  a  shepherdess  1 
But  I  could  frame  a  wish  for  thee 
More  like  a  grave  reality : 
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Thou  art  to  me  but  as  a  wave 
Of  the  wild  sea  ;  and  I  would  have 
Some  claim  upon  thee,  if  I  could, 
Though  but  of  common  neighborhood. 
What  joy  to  hear  thee,  and  to  see  ! 
Thy  elder  brother  I  would  be. 
Thy  father,  —  anything  to  thee. 

Now  thanks  to  Heaven  !  that  of  its  grace 

Hath  led  me  to  this  lonely  place  ; 

Joy  have  I  luid  ;  and  going  henc<) 

I  bear  away  my  recompense. 

In  spots  like  these  it  is  we  prize 

Our  Memory,  feel  that  she  hath  eyes : 

Then  why  diould  1  be  loath  to  stir  I 

I  feel  this  place  was  made  for  her ; 

To  give  new  pleasure  like  the  past, 

Continued  long  as  life  shall  last. 

Nor  am  I  loath,  though  pleanod  at  heart, 

Sweet  Highland  Girl !  from  thee  to  part ; 

For  I,  metliinks,  till  I  grow  old 

As  fair  before  me  shall  behold 

As  I  do  now,  the  cabin  small, 

The  lake,  the  bay,  the  waterfall ; 

And  thee,  the  spirit  of  them  all  f 

w.  woaoswoaTH. 


A  PORTRAIT. 

**  One  aame  b  Eliabsth."  —  Ben  JonsoW. 

I  WILL  paint  her  as  I  see  her. 
Ten  times  have  the  lilies  blown 
Since  she  looked  upon  the  sun. 

And  her  face  b  lily-clear, 

Lily-shaped,  and  dropped  in  duty 
To  the  law  of  its  own  beauty. 

Oval  cheeks  encolored  faintly, 
Which  a  trail  of  golden  hair 
Keeps  from  fading  off  to  air ; 

And  a  forehead  fair  and  saintly, 
Which  two  blue;  eyes  undershine, 
Like  meek  prayers  before  a  shrine. 

Face  and  figure  of  a  child,  — 
Though  too  calm,  you  think,  and  tender. 
For  the  childhood  you  would  lend  her. 

Yet  child-simple,  undefiled, 
Frank,  obedient,  —  waiting  still 
On  the  turnings  of  your  will. 

Moving  light,  as  all  your  things. 
As  young  birds,  or  early  wheat, 
When  the  wind  blows  over  it. 


Only,  free  from  flutterings 
Of  loud  mirth  that  scometh  measure,  — 
Taking  love  for  her  chief  plesKure. 

Choosing  pleasures,  for  the  rest. 
Which  come  softly,  — just  as  she. 
When  she  nestles  at  your  knee. 

Quiet  talk  she  liketh  best. 
In  a  bower  of  gentle  looks,  — 
Watering  flowers,  or  reading  booka. 

And  her  voice,  it  murmurs  lowly. 
As  a  silver  stream  may  run. 
Which  yet  feels,  you  feel,  the  sun. 

And  her  smile,  it  seems  half  holy. 
As  if  drawn  from*  thoughts  more  Cur 
Than  our  common  jestiugs  are. 

And  if  any  x>oet  knew  her. 

He  would  sing  of  her  with  falls 
Used  in  lovely  madrigals. 

And  if  any  painter  drew  her. 
He  would  paint  her  unaware 
With  a  halo  round  the  hair. 

And  if  reader  read  the  poem, 
He  would  whisper,  "You  have  done  a 
Consecrated  little  Una.*' 

And  a  dreamer  (did  you  show  him 
That  same  picture)  Would  exclaim, 
"  T  is  my  angel,  with  a  name  1 " 

And  a  stranger,  when  he  sees  her 
In  the  street  even,  smileth  stiUj, 
Just  as  you  would  at  a  lily. 

And  all  voices  that  address  her 
Soften,  sleeken  every  word. 
As  if  speaking  to  a  bird. 

And  all  fancies  yearn  to  cover 

The  hard  earth  whereon  she  passes. 
With  the  thymy-scented  grasses. 

And  all  hearts  do  pray,  **  God  love  her  ! " — 

Ay,  and  always,  in  good  sooth, 

We  may  all  be  sure  He  doth. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  BROwmnc. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR. 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight. 
When  night  is  beginning  to  lower. 

Conies  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations. 
That  is  known  as  the  children's  hour. 
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I  hear  in  the  chambei  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight. 
Descending  the  broad  hall  stair, 

Grave  Alice  and  laughing  Allegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper  and  then  a  silence  ; 

Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 
They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 

To  take  me  by  sarprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 

A  sudden  raidtrom  the  hall, 
By  three  doors  left  unguarded, 

They  enter  my  castle  walL 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret, 
O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair  ; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me  : 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses. 
Their  arms  about  me  intwine. 

Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine. 

Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti. 
Because  you  have  scaled  the  wall. 

Such  an  old  mustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all  f 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress, 

And  will  not  let  you  depart. 
But  put  you  into  the  dungeon 

In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart* 

And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever. 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day. 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 

And  moulder  in  dust  away. 

H.  W.  LONCFHLLOW. 


I  FEAR  THY  KISSES,  GENTLE  MAIDEN, 

I  FEAK  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden  ; 

Thou  needest  not  fear  mine  ; 
My  spirit  is  too  deeply  laden 

Ever  to  burden  thine. 

I  fear  thy  mien,  thy  tones,  thy  motion  ; 

Thou  needest  not  fear  mine  ; 
Innocent  is  the  heart's  devotion 

With  which  I  worship  thine. 

p.  B.  SHELLEY. 


JENNY  KISSED  ME. 

jEN^nr  kissed  me  when  we  met. 
Jumping  from  the  chair  she  sat  in. 

Time,  you  thief !  who  love  to  get 
Sweets  into  your  list,  put  that  in. 

Say  I  'm  weary,  say  I  'm  sad  ; 
Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  me  ; 

Say  1  *m  growing  old,  but  add  — 

Jenny  kissed  me  ! 

Lbich  Hunt. 
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THE  SMACK  IN  SCHOOL. 

A  DISTRICT  school,  not  far  away, 

Mid  Berkshire  hills,  one  winter's  day. 

Was  humming  with  its  wonted  noise 

Of  threescore  mingled  girls  and  boys ; 

Some  few  upon  their  tasks  intent. 

But  more  on  furtive  mischief  bent. 

The  while  the  master's  downward  look 

Was  fastened  on  a  copy-book  ; 

When  suddenly,  behind  his  back. 

Rose  sharp  and  clear  a  rousing  smack  ! 

As  't  were  a  battery  of  bUss 

Let  off  in  one  tremendous  kiss  1 

"What 's  that  ? "  the  startled  master  cries ; 

"That,  thir,"  a  little  imp  replies, 

"  Wath  William  WiUith,  if  you  pleathe,  — 

I  thaw  him  kith  Thuthanna  Peathe  !  '* 

With  frown  to  make  a  statue  thrill. 

The  master  thundered,  "  Hither,  WQl ! " 

Like  wretch  o'ertaken  in  his  track. 

With  stolen  chattels  on  his  back, 

Will  hung  his  head  in  fear  and  shame. 

And  to  the  awful  presence  came,  — 

A  great,  green,  bashful  simpleton, 

The  butt  of  all  good-natured  fun. 

With  smile  suppressed,  and  birch  upraised. 

The  thn^tener  faltered,  —  " I'm  amazed 

That  you,  my  biggest  pupil,  should 

Be  guilty  of  an  act  so  rude  I 

Before  the  whole  set  school  to  boot  — • 

What  evil  genius  put  you  to 't  ? " 

"'Twas  she  herself,  sir,"  sobbed  the  lad, 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  bad  ; 

But  when  Susannah  shook  her  curls. 

And  whispered,  I  was  'fraid  of  girls. 

And  dursn't  kiss  a  baby's  doll, 

I  could  n't  stand  it,  sir,  at  all. 

But  up  and  kissed  her  on  the  spot ! 

I  know — boo-hoo  —  I  ought  to  not. 

But,  somehow,  from  her  looks — boo-hoo^ 

I  thought  she  kind  o'  wished  me  to  ! " 

J.  W.  PAa.MBIU 
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OLD-SCHOOL  PUNISHMENT. 

Old  Master  Brown  brought  his  femle  down^ 

And  his  face  looked  angry  and  red. 
'*Go,  seat  you  there,  now,  Anthony  Bhiir, 

Along  with  the  girls,"  he  said. 
Then  Anthony  Blair,  with  a  mortified  air. 

With  his  head  down  on  his  breast, 
Took  his  penitent  seat  by  the  maiden  sweet 

That  he  loved,  of  all,  the  best. 
And  Anthony  Blair  seemed  whim|)ering  there. 

But  the  rogue  only  made  believe ; 

For  he  peeped  at  the  girls  with  the  beautiful  curls. 

And  ogled  them  over  his  sleeve. 

ANommous. 

THE  BAREFOOT  BOY. 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man. 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan  ! 
With  thy  tumed-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes ; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill ; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face. 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace ; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy,  — 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy  ! 
Prince  thou  art,  —  the  grown-up  man 
Only  is  republican. 
Let  the  million-doUared  ride ! 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side. 
Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye,  — 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy : 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy  ! 

0  for  boyhood's  painless  play. 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day. 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules, 
Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools. 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase, 
Of  the  wild-flower^s  time  and  place. 
Flight  of  fowl  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood  ; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell. 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell. 
And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well ; 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young. 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung ; 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow. 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow. 
Where  the  ground-nut  trails  its  vine. 
Where  the  wood-grape's  clusters  shine ; 
Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way. 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay. 
And  the  architectural  plans 
Of  gray  hornet  artisans !  — 


For,  eschewing  books  and  tasks^ 
Nature  answers  all  he  asks ; 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks. 
Face  to  face  with  her  he  talks. 
Part  and  parcel  of  her  joy,  — 
Blessings  on  the  barefoot  boy  I 

0  for  boyhood's  time  of  June, 
Crowding  years  in  one  brief  moon. 
When  all  things  I  heard  or  saw. 
Me,  their  master,  waited  for. 
I  was  rich  in  flowers  and  trees. 
Humming-birds  and  honey-bees ; 
For  my  sport  the  squirrel  played. 
Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  spade  ; 
For  my  taste  the  blackberry  cone 
Purpled  over  hedge  and  stone  ; 
Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  night. 
Whispering  at  the  garden  wall, 
Talked  i^ith  me  from  fall  to  fall ; 
Mine  the  sand-rimmed  pickerel  pond« 
Mine  the  walnut  slopes  beyond. 
Mine,  on  bending  orchard  trees^ 
Apples  of  Hesperides ! 
Still  as  my  horizon  grew. 
Larger  grew  my  riches  too ; 
All  the  world  I  saw  or  knew 
Seemed  a  complex  Chinese  toy. 
Fashioned  for  a  barefoot  boy  ! 

O  for  festal  dainties  spread. 
Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread,  — 
Pewter  spoon  and  bowl  of  wood. 
On  the  door-stone,  gray  and  rude  ! 
O'er  me,  like  a  regal  tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed,  the  sunset  bent. 
Purple-curtained,  fringed  with  gold. 
Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold ; 
While  for  music  came  the  play 
Of  the  pied  frogs'  orchestra  ; 
And,  to  light  the  noisy  choir. 
Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  of  fire. 
I  was  monarch  :  pomp  and  joy 
Waited  on  the  barefoot  hoy  ! 

Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man. 
Live  and  laugh,  as  boyhood  can  ! 
Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard. 
Stubble-speared  the  new-mown  sward. 
Every  mom  shall  lead  thee  through 
Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew  ; 
Every  evening  from  thy  feet 
Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat : 
All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 
In  the  prison  cells  of  pride. 
Lose  the  freedom  of  the  so<l. 
Like  a  colt's  for  work  be  shod, 
Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil. 
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Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil  : 
IDippy  if  their  track  be  found 
Never  on  forbidden  ground  ; 
Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 
Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin. 
Ah  I  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy, 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy  ! 

John  Grbbnlbap  whittibr. 


BOYHOOD. 

Ah,  then  how  sweetly  closed  those  crowded  days  ! 
The  minutes  parting  one  by  one  like  rays, 

That  fade  upon  a  summer's  eve. 
But  O,  what  charm  or  magic  numbers 
Can  give  me  back  the  gentle  slumbers 

Those  weary,  happy  days  did  leave  I 
"When  by  my  bed  1  saw  my  mother  kneel, 

And  with  her  blessing  tbok  her  nightly  kiss  ; 

Whatever  Time  destroys,  he  cannot  this ;  — 
E'en  now  that  nameless  kiss  I  feel. 

washimcton  axxston. 


IT  NEVER  COMES  AGAIN. 

There  are  gains  for  aU  our  losses, 
There  are  balms  for  aU  our  pain, 
But  when  youth,  the  dream,  departs. 
It  takes  something  from  our  hearts, 
And  it  never  comes  again. 

We  are  stronger,  and  are  better, 

Under  manhood's  sterner  reign  ; 
Still  we  feel  that  something  sweet 
Followed  youth,  with  flying  feet, 
And  will  never  come  again. 

Something  beautiful  is  vanished. 

And  we  sigh  for  it  in  vain  ; 
We  behold  it  everywhere. 
On  the  earth,  and  in  the  air, 

But  it  never  comes  again. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddarix 
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THE  DESERTED  GARDEN. 

I  MIND  me  in  the  days  departed. 
How  often  underneath  the  sun 
With  childish  bounds  I  used  to  run 
To  a  garden  long  deserted. 

The  beds  and  walks  were  vanished  quite ; 
And  wheresoe'er  had  struck  the  spade. 


The  greenest  grasses  Nature  laid 
To  sanctify  her  right. 

Adventurous  joy  it  was  for  me  ! 
I  crept  beneath  the  boughs  and  found 
A  circle  smooth  of  mossy  ground 
Beneath  a  poplar-tree. 

Old  garden  rose-trees  hedged  it  in, 
Bedropt  with  roses  white. 
Well  satisfied  with  dew  and  light, 
And  careless  to  be  seen. 


To  me  upon  my  mossy  seat. 
Though  never  a  dream  the  roses  sent 
Of  science  or  love's  compliment, 
I  ween  they  smelt  as  sweet. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  gladdest  houn  for  me  did  glide 
In  silence  at  the  rose-tree  wall, 
A  thrush  made  gladness  musical 
Upon  the  other  side. 

Nor  he  nor  I  did  e'er  incline 
To  peck  or  pluck  the  blossoms  white. 
How  should  I  know  but  roses  might 
Lead  lives  as  glad  as  mine  T 

•  •  •  •  • 

My  childhood  from  my  life  is  parted. 
My  footstep  from  the  moss  which  drew 
Its  fairy  cirole  round  :  anew 
The  garden  is  deserted. 

Another  thrush  may  there  rehearse 
The  madrigals  which  sweetest  are  ; 
No  more  for  me  1  —  myself  afar 
Do  sing  a  sadder  verse. 
•  .  .  .  . 

Elizabbtk  Barrbtt  Browning. 


THE  OLD  OAKEN  BUCKET. 

How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  child- 
hood, 
When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view  1 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep-tangled  wild- 
wood, 
Andeverylovcdspotwhichmy  infancy  knew ; — 
Thewide-spreadingpond,  and  the  mill  which  stood 
by  it. 
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The  bridge,  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell ; 
The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house  nigh  it, 

And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well. 

That  moss-covered  vessel  I  hail  as  a  treasure ; 

For  often,  at  noon,  when  returned  from  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure. 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 
How  anient  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  wereglow- 

ing! 

And  quick  to  the  white-][)ebbled  bottom  it  fell ; 
Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing, 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well ; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket,  arose  from  the  well. 

How  sweet  from  the  green  mossy  brim  to  receive  it, 

As,  poised  on  the  curb,  it  inclined  to  my  lips  ! 

Kot  a  full  blushing  goblet  could  tempt  me  to  leave 

it, 

Though  filled  with  the  nectar  that  Jupiter  sips. 
And  now,  far  removed  from  the  loved  situation. 

The  tear  of  regret  will  intrusively  swell, 
As  fancy  reverts  to  my  father's  plantation, 

And  sighs  for  the  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well ; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket. 
The  moss-covered  bucket  which  hangs  in  the  well. 

SAMUEL  WOODWORTK. 


THE  OLD  ARM-CHAIR. 

I  LOVK  it,  I  love  it !  and  who  shall  dare 

To  chide  me  for  loving  that  old  arm-chair  ? 

I  *ve  treasured  it  long  as  a  sainted  prize, 

I  've  bedewed  it  with  tears,  I  've  embolmed  it  with 

sighs. 
*T  is  bound  by  a  thousand  bands  to  my  heart ; 
Not  a  tie  will  break,  not  a  link  will  start ; 
Would  you  know  the  spell  ?  —  a  mother  sat  there  ! 
And  a  sacred  thing  is  that  old  arm-chair. 

In  childhood's  hour  I  lingered  near 
The  hallowed  seat  with  listening  ear ; 
And  gentle  words  that  mother  would  give 
To  fit  me  to  die,  and  teach  me  to  live. 
She  told  me  that  shame  would  never  betide 
With  Tnith  for  my  creed,  and  God  for  my  guide  ; 
She  taught  me  to  lisp  my  earliest  prayer. 
As  I  knelt  beside  that  old  arm-chair. 

I  sat,  and  watched  her  many  a  day. 

When  her  eye  grew  dim,  and  her  locks  were  gray ; 


And  I  almost  worshipped  her  when  she  smiled. 
And  tunied  from  her  Bible  to  bless  her  child. 
Years  rolled  on,  but  the  last  one  sped,  — 
My  idol  was  shattered,  my  earth-star  fled ! 
I  learnt  how  much  the  heart  can  bear. 
When  I  saw  her  die  in  her  old  arm-chair. 

'T  is  past,  't  is  past !  but  I  gaze  on  it  now. 
With  quivering  breath  and  throbbing  brow  : 
'T  was  there  she  nursed  me,  't  was  there  she  died» 
And  memory  flows  with  lava  tide. 
Say  it  is  folly,  and  deem  me  weak. 
Whilst  scalding  drops  start  down  my  cheek  ; 
But  1  love  it,  I  love  it,  and  cannot  tear 
My  soul  from  a  mother^s  old  arm-chair. 

EUZA  COOCi 


WOODMAN,  SPARE  THAT  TREE. 

• 

Woodman,  spare  thart  tree  1 

Touch  not  a  single  bough  1 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I  '11  protect  it  now. 
'TwBs  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot ; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand, 

Thy  axe  shall  harm  it  not  t 

That  old  familiar  tree, 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea. 

And  wouldst  thou  hew  it  down  f 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke  ! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties  ; 
0,  spare  that  aged  oak. 

Now  towering  to  the  skies  I 

When  but  an  idle  boy 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade  ; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy 

Here  too  my  sisters  played. 
My  mother  kissed  me  here  ; 

My  father  pressed  my  hand  — 
Foiigive  this  foolish  tear. 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand  ! 

My  heart-strings  round  thee  clin|^ 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend ! 
Here  shall  the  wild-bird  sing. 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree  !  the  storm  still  brave  ! 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot ; 
While  I  've  a  hand  to  save. 

Thy  axe  shall  hurt  it  not. 

GBORCB  p.  MOROXS. 
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POEMS  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


BENEDICITE. 

God's  love  and  peace  be  with  thee,  where 
Soe'er  this  soft  autumnal  air 
Lifts  the  dark  tresses  of  thy  hair ! 

Whether  through  city  casements  comes 
Its  kiss  to  thee,  in  crowded  rooms, 
Or,  out  among  the  woodland  blooms. 

It  freshens  o'er  thy  thoughtful  face, 
Imparting,  in  its  glad  embrace. 
Beauty  to  beauty,  grace  to  grace  ! 

Fair  l^ature's  book  together  read. 

The  old  wood-paths  that  knew  our  tread, 

The  maple  shadows  overhead,  — 

The  hills  we  climbed,  the  river  seen 
By  gleams  along  its  deep  ravine,  — 
All  keep  thy  memory  fresh  and  green. 

Where'er  I  look,  where'er  I  stray, 
Thy  thought  goes  with  me  on  my  way, 
And  hence  the  prayer  I  breathe  to-day : 

O'er  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  scene, 
The  weary  waste  which  lies  between 
Thyself  and  me,  my  heart  I  lean. 

Thou  lack'st  not  Friendship's  spellword,  nor 
The  half-unconscious  power  to  draw 
All  hearts  to  thine  by  Love's  sweet  law. 

With  these  good  gifts  of  God  is  cast 
Thy  lot,  and  many  a  charm  thou  hast 
To  hold  the  blessed  angels  fast. 

If,  then,  a  fervent  wish  for  thee 

The  gracious  heavens  will  heed  from  me. 

What  should,  dear  heart,  its  burden  be  I 

The  sighing  of  a  shaken  reed,  — 
What  can  I  more  than  meekly  plead 
The  greatness  of  our  common  need  ? 


God's  love,  — unchanging,  pure,  and  true,  — 
The  Paraclete  white-shining  through 
His  peace,  —  the  fall  of  Hermon's  dew  1 

With  such  a  prayer,  on. this  sweet  day, 

As  thou  mayst  hear  and  I  may  say, 

I  greet  thee,  dearest,  far  away  ! 

John  Grbbklbaf  Whithbr. 


THE  POETS  FRIEND. 

LORD  BOLINGBROKB. 

Come  then,  my  friend  1  my  genius !  come  along ; 
0  master  of  the  poet,  and  the  song  ! 
And  while  the  muse  now  stoops,  or  now  ascends, 
To  man's  low  passions,  or  their  glorious  ends, 
Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise. 
To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise ; 
Formed  by  thy  converse  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe  ; 
Correct  with  spirit,  eloquent  with  ease. 
Intent  to  reason,  or  polite  to  please. 
0,  while  along  the  stream  of  time  thy  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fame  ; 
Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail. 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  I 
When  statesmen,  heroes,  kings,  in  dust  repose. 
Whose  sons  shall  blush  their  fathers  were  thy  foes, 
Shall  then  this  verse  to  future  age  pretend 
Thou  wert  my  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ! 
That,  urged  by  thee,  I  turned  the  tuneful  art 
From  sounds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart : 
For  wit's  false  mirror  held  up  Nature's  light ; 
Showed  erring  pride,  whatevsr  is,  is  right  ; 
That  REASON,  PASSION,  answer  one  great  aim ; 
That  true  self-love  and  social  are  the  same  ; 
That  YIRTUS  only  makes  our  bliss  below ; 
And  all  our  knowledge  is,  oubselyes  to  know. 

ALBXANDBR  POPB. 

A  GENEROUS  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows, 
Bums  with  one  love,  with  one  resentment  glows. 

POPB'S  iLixa 
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PARTED  FRIENDS. 

Fbiend  after  friend  departs  : 

Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 

That  finds  not  here  an  end  ; 
Were  this  frail  world  our  only  rest, 
Living  or  dying,  none  were  blest. 

Beyond  the  flight  of  time. 

Beyond  this  vale  of  death, 
There  surely  is  some  blessed  clime 

Where  life  is  not  a  breath. 
Nor  life's  afifections  transient  fire. 
Whose  sparks  fly  upward  to  expire. 

There  is  a  world  above, 

Where  parting  is  unknown  ; 
A  whole  eternity  of  love. 

Formed  for  the  good  alone  ; 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying  here 
Translated  to  that  happier  sphere. 

Thus  star  by  star  declines. 

Till  all  are  passed  away. 
As  morning  high  and  higher  shines. 

To  pure  and  perfect  day  ; 
Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night ; 
They  hide  themselves  in  heaven's  own  light. 

Jambs  Montcomejiy. 


JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE. 

[Died  in  New  York,  September,  iSsa] 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee. 

Friend  of  my  better  days  ! 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

Tears  fell,  when  thou  wert  dying. 
From  eyes  unused  to  weep. 

And  long,  where  thou  art  lying. 
Will  tears  the  cold  turf  steep. 

When  hearts,  whose  truth  was  proven. 
Like  thine,  are  laid  in  earth. 

There  should  a  wreath  be  woven 
To  tell  the  world  their  worth  ; 

And  I,  who  woke  each  morrow 
To  clasp  thy  hand  in  mine. 

Who  shared  thy  joy  and  sorrow, 
Whose  weal  and  woe  were  thine,  — 

It  should  be  mine  to  braid  it 
Around  thy  faded  brow, 


But  I  've  in  vain  essayed  it. 
And  feel  I  cannot  now. 

While  memory  bids  me  weep  thee, 
Nor  thoughts  nor  words  are  free^ 

The  grief  is  fixed  too  deeply 
That  mourns  a  man  like  thee. 

FlTr-GRBSNB  HALLBOL 


EARLY  FRIENDSHIP. 

The  half-seen  memories  of  childish  days, 
When  pains  and  pleasures  lightly  came  and  went ; 
The  sympathies  of  boyhood  rashly  spent 
In  fearful  wand'rings  through  forbidden  ways ; 
The  vague,  but  manly  wish  to  tread  the  maze 
Of  life  to  noble  ends,  — whereon  intent, 
Asking  to  know  for  what  man  here  is  sent, 
The  bravest  heart  must  often  pause,  and  gaze,  — 
The  firm  resolve  to  seek  the  chosen  end 
Of  manhood's  judgment,  cautious  and  mature,  — 
Each  of  these  viewless  bonds  binds  friend  to  friend 
With  strength  no  selfish  purpose  can  secure  : 
My  happy  lot  is  this,  that  all  attend 
That  friendship  which  first  came,  and  which  shall 
last  endure. 

AUBREY  DB  VBBE. 

s 

FRIENDSHIP. 

Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  e*en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal. 

HoR.  0  my  dear  lord — 

Hah.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter : 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee 
That  no  revenue  hast  but  thy  good  spirits. 
To  feed  and  clothe  thee  ?  Why  should  the  poor 

be  flattered  f 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp. 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee. 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.     Dost  thou 

hear? 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice, 
And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 
Hath  sealed  thee  for  herself ;  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suffering  aU,  that  suffers  nothing,  — 
A  man  that  Fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks ;  and  blessed  are 

those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please  :  Give  me  that 

man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart. 
As  I  do  thee. 


8HAKBSPBAK.E. 
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OLD  MATTHEW 


A  OONVBXSATION. 


f& 


Wb  talked  with  open  heart,  and  tongue 

Affectionate  and  true, 
A  pair  of  friends,  though  I  was  young, 

And  Matthew  seventy-two. 

We  lay  beneath  a  spreading  oak. 

Beside  a  mossy  seat ; 
And  from  the  turf  a  fountain  broke 

And  gurgled  at  our  feet. 

*•  Now,  Matthew  !  "  said  I,  "  let  us  match 

This  water's  pleasant  tune 
With  some  old  border-song,  or  catch- 

That  suits  a  summer's  noon. 

"Or  of  the  church-cloc^k  and  the  chimes 
Sing  here  beneath  the  shade 

That  half-mad  thing  of  witty  rhymes 
Which  you  last  April  made  ! " 

In  silence  Matthew  lay,  and  eyed 
The  spring  beneath  the  tree  ; 

And  thus  the  dear  old  man  replied. 
The  gray -haired  man  of  glee  :  — 

» 

"Ko  check,  no  stay,  this  Streamlet  fears, 

How  merrily  it  goes  ! 
'T  will  murmur  on  a  thousand  years. 

And  flow  as  now  it  flows. 

"And  liere,  on  this  delightful  day, 

I  cannot  choose  but  think 
How  oft,  a  vigorous  man,  I  lay 

Beside  this  fountain's  brink. 

"  My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears, 

My  heart  is  idly  stirred. 
For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears 

Which  in  those  days  I  heard. 

"  Thus  fares  it  still  in  our  decay : 

And  yet  the  wiser  mind 
Mourns  less  for  what  Age  takes  away 

Than  what  it  leaves  behind. 

"The  blackbird  amid  leafy  trees. 

The  lark  above  the  hill, 
Let  loose  their  carols  when  they  please, 

Are  quiet  when  they  will. 

"  With  Nature  never  do  they  wage 

A  foolish  strife  ;  they  see 
A  happy  youth,  and  their  old  age 

Is  beautiful  and  free  : 
3 


"  But  we  are  pressed  by  heavy  laws  ; 

And  often,  glad  no  more, 
We  wear  a  face  of  joy  because 

We  have  been  glad  of  yore. 

"  If  there  be  one  who  need  bemoan 

His  kindred  laid  in  earth, 
The  household  hearts  that  were  his  own,  — 

It  is  the  man  of  mirth. 

"My  days,  my  friend,  are  almost  gone. 

My  life  has  been  approved, 
And  many  love  me  ;  but  by  none 

Am  I  enough  beloved." 

"  Now  both  himself  and  me  he  wrongs. 

The  man  who  thus  complains  ! 
I  live  and  sing  my  idle  songs 

Upon  these  happy  plains  : 
• 
"And,  Matthew,  for  thy  children  dead 

I  '11  be  a  son  to  thee  !  " 
At  this  he  grasped  my  hand  and  said, 

"Alas  !  that  cannot  be." 

We  rose  up  from  the  fountain-side ; 

And  down  the  smooth  descent 
Of  the  green  sheep-track  did  we  glide  ; 

And  through  the  wood  we  went ; 

And  ere  we  came  to  Leonard's  Rock 
He  sang  those  witty  rhymes 

About  the  crazy  old  church-clock. 
And  the  bewildered  chimes. 

W.  WORDSWORTH. 


MARTIAL  FRIENDSHIP. 

FROM   "  CORIOLAKUS." 
[Aafidius  the  Volsdan  to  Caius  Mardus  Cori<rfaniu.l 

AuF.  O  Marcius,  Marcius  I 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my 

heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.     If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yond'  cloud  speak  divine  things,  and 

say, 
"  *T  is  true,"  I  'd  not  believe  them  more  than  th'ee. 

All-noble  Marcius.  —  Let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where-against 
My  grains  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke. 
And  scared  the  moon  with  splinters  t  Here  I  clip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword  ;  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly^  with  thy  love. 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valor.     Know  thou  first, 
I  loved  the  maid  I  married ;  never  man 
Sighed  truer  breath  ;  but  that  I  see  thee  here. 
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Thou  noble  thing  !  more  dances  my  rapt  heart 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.   Why,  thou  Mars  t  I  tell 

thee, 
We  have  a  power  on  foot ;  and  I  had  purpose 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn, 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for  't.     Thou  hast  beat  me  out 
Twelve  several  times,  and  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me, 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep. 
Unbuckling  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat. 
And  waked  half  dead  with  nothing.     Worthy 

Marcius, 
Had  we  no  other  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banished,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  seventy  ;  and,  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 
Like  a  bold  flood  o'erbear.     0,  come  !  go  in. 
And  take  our  friendly  senators  by  th'  hands  ; 
Who  now  are  here,  taking  their  leaves  of  me. 
Who  am  prepared  against  your  territories. 
Though  not  for  Rome  itself. 

A  thousand  welcomes ! 
And  more  a  friend  than  e'er  an  enemy  ; 
Yet,  Marcius,  that  was  much. 

SHAKBSPBARB. 


WHEN  TO    THE    SESSIONS    OF   SWEET 
SILENT  THOUGHT. 


SONNBT. 


When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  \>f  things  past, 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought, 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste. 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow, 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long  since  cancelled  woe, 
And  moan  th'  expense  of  many  a  vanished  sight. 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone. 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan. 
Which  I  new  pay,  as  if  not  paid  before  ; 
But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend. 
All  losses  are  restored,  and  sorrows  end. 

SUA1CBSPBAR.K. 


FRIENDS  FAR  AWAY. 

Count  not  the  hours  while  their  silent  wings 

Thus  waft  them  in  fairy  flight ; 
For  feeling,  warm  from  her  dearest  springs, 

Shall  hallow  the  scene  to-night. 
And  while  the  music  of  joy  is  here, 

And  the  colors  of  life  are  gay, 
Let  us  think  on  those  that  have  loved  us  dear. 

The  Friends  who  are  far  away. 


Few  are  the  hearts  that  have  proved  the  truth 

Of  their  early  affection's  vow ; 
And  let  those  few,  the  beloved  of  youth, 

Be  dear  in  their  absence  now. 
0,  vividly  in  their  faithful  breast 

Shall  the  gleam  of  remembrance  play. 
Like  the  lingering  light  of  the  crimson  west. 

When  the  sunbeam  hath  passed  away  ! 

Soft  be  the  sleep  of  their  pleasant  hours, 

And  calm  be  the  seas  they  roam  ! 
May  the  way  they  travel  be  strewed  with  flowers, 

Till  it  bring  them  in  safety  home  ! 
And  when  we  whose  hearts  are  o'erflowing  thus 

Ourselves  may  be  doomed  to  stray. 

May  some  kind  orison  rise  for  us. 

When  we  shall  be  far  away  ! 

Horace  Twiss. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  SHIPS. 

"  We  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  and  we  exchange  a  few 
words  and  looks  of  kindness,  and  we  rejoice  tojf ether  for  a  few 
short  moments ;  and  then  days,  months,  years  Intervene.  an<l  w« 
see  and  know  nothing  of  each  other."  —  Washincto.n  Irvin<^ 

Two  balks  met  on  the  deep  mid-sea. 
When  calms  had  stilled  the  tide  ; 

A  few  bright  days  of  summer  glee 
There  found  them  side  by  side. 

And  voices  of  the  fair  and  brave 
Rose  mingling  thence  in  mirth  ; 

And  sweetly  floated  o'er  the  wave 
The  melodies  of  earth. 

Moonlight  on  that  lone  Indian  main 

Cloudless  and  lovely  slept ; 
While  dancing  step  and  festive  stndn 

Each  deck  in  triumph  swept. 

And  hands  were  linked,  and  answering  eyes 

With  kindly  meaning  shone  ; 
0,  brief  and  passing  sympathies. 

Like  leaves  together  blown  1 

A  little  while  such  joy  was  cast 

Over  the  deep's  repose. 
Till  the  loud  singing  winds  at  last 

Like  trumpet  music  rose. 

And  proudly,  freely  on  their  way 

The  parting  vessels  bore  ; 
In  calm  or  storm,  by  rock  or  bay, 

To  meet — O,  nevermore  I 

Never  to  blend  in  victory's  cheer, 

To  aid  in  hours  of  woe  ; 
And  thus  bright  spirits  mingle  here. 

Such  ties  are  formed  below. 

FBLICIA  HbMANS. 
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THE  QUARREL  OF  FRIENDS. 


PROM   "  CHKISTABBL." 

Alas  I  they  had  been  friends  in  yonth : 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  tnith ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above  ; 

And  life  is  thorny  ;  and  youth  is  vain ; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 

Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine, 
With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline  ! 
Each  spoke  words  of  high  disdain 

And  insult  to  his  heart's  best  brother  ; 
They  parted,  —  ne'er  to  meet  again  I 

But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining. 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder ; 

A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 
But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder 

Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween. 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

S.  T.  COLERIDCB. 


THE  QUARREL  OF  BRUTUS  AND 

CASSIUS. 

PIIOM  "JULIUS  CASAIL" 

Cas.  That  you  have  wronged  me  doth  appear 
in  this: 
Tou  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians  ; 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side, 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Bru.  You  wronged  yourself  to  write  in  such  a 
case. 

Ca8.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bru.  Let  me  teU  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm, 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold. 
To  undeservers. 

Cab.  I  an  itching  palm  f 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this. 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru.  The  name  of  Cassius  honors  this  corrup- 
tion. 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cas.  Chastisement ! 

Bru.  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  re- 
member I 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain  touched  his  body,  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice  ?    What !  shall  one  of  us. 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world. 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  —  shall  we  now 


Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes, 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honors 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  f 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cas.  Brutus,  bay  not  me, 

I  '11  not  endure  it :  you  foiget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in  ;  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru.  Go  to  ;  you  are  not,  Cassinc. 

Cas.  I  am. 

Bru.  I  say  you  are  not. 

Cas.  Ui^  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  inyself ; 
Have  mind  upon  your  health ;  tempt  me  no  further. 

Bru.  Away,  slight  man  ! 

Cas.  Is 't  possible  ? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cas.  O  ye  gods  !  ye  gods  I  Must  I  endure  all 
this? 

Bru.  All  this  f  ay,  more  :  Fret,  till  your  proud 
heart  break  ; 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are. 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.    Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  f    Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humor  f    By  the  gods. 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you  ;  for  from  this  day  forth 
I  '11  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter. 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cas.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru.  You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier  : 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well :  For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cas.  You  wrong  me,  every  way  you  wrong  me, 
Brutus  ; 
I  said  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better ; 
Did  I  say,  better  ? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cas.  When  Cesar  lived,  he  durst  not  thus 
have  moved  me. 

Bru.  Peace,  peace  I  you  durst  not  so  have 
tempted  him. 

'  Cas.  I  durst  not  f 

Bru.  No. 

Cas.  What  I  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru.  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cas.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love  ; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry 
for. 
Tliere  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats ; 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not.    I  did  send  to  you 
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For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ;  — 

For  1  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 

By  Heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 

And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  tlian  to  wring 

From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  theif  vile  trash, 

By  any  indirection.     I  did  send 

To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 

Which  you  denied  me  :  Wasthat  done  like  Cassius? 

Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so  f 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous. 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 

Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 

Dash  him  to  pieces  ! 

Ca8.  I  denied  you  not. 

Bku.  You  did. 

Cab.  I  did  not :  —  he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back.  —  Brutus  hath 

rived  my  heart : 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities. 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cas.  You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cas.  a  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bru.  a  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do 
appear 
As  huge  as  high  Ol3rmpas. 

Cas.  Come,   Antony,   and  young   Octavius, 
come. 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Cassius  is  a-weary  of  the  world  : 
Hated  by  one  he  loves  ;  braved  by  his  brother ; 
Checked  like  a  bondman  ;  all  his  faults  observed, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learned  and  conned  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     0,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes  !  —  There  is  my  dagger, 
And  here  my  naked  breast ;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold  : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth  ; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart. 
Strike  as  thou  didst  at  Ceesar ;  for  I  know. 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov*dst 

him  better 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius. 

Bru.  Sheath  yonr  dagger  : 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope  ; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonor  shall  be  humor. 
0  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb 
That  carries  anger,  as  the  flint  bears  fire  ; 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cas.  Hath  Cassius  lived 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief,  and  blood  ill-tempered,  vexeth  him  ? 

Bru.  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-tempered  too. 

Cas.  Do  you  confess  so  much  T    Qive  me  your 
hand. 

Bru.  And  my  heart  too. 


Cas.  0  Brutus  :  — 

Bru.  What  *s  the  matter  ? 

Cas.  Have  you  not  love  enou^  to  bear  with 
me. 
When  that  rash  humor  which  my  mother  gave  me 
Makes  me  foi^tful  ? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius  ;  and  from  henceforth, 

When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus 
He  '11  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  ho. 
..... 

Bru.  O  Cassius  1  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 
Cas.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 
Bru.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better  :  —  Portia  is 

dead. 
Cas.  Ha  !  Portia ! 
Bru.  She  is  dead. 
Cas.  How  'scaped  I  killing,  when  I  crossed  you 

so?  — 

0  insupportable  and  touching  loss  I  — 
Upon  what  sickness  f 

Bru.  Impatient  of  my  absen<^, 

Andgrief  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong  ;  —  for  with  her 

death 
That  tidings  came  ;  —  with  this  she  fell  di.stract. 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallowed  fire. 

Cas.  And  died  so  7 

Bru.  Even  so. 

Cas.  O  ye  immortal  gods  ! 

Enter  Lucius,  vnth  tpiru  arid  tapen. 

Bru.  Speak  no  more  of  her.  —  Give  me  a  bowl 
of  wine :  — 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Casbius.  (Drifik.^,) 
Cas.  My    heart    is    thirsty  for    that    noble 
pledge.  — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'crswell  the  ci^p  ; 

1  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.  {DHhU.  ) 

Shakespeare. 


THE  ROYAL  GUEST. 

Thet  tell  me  I  am  shrewd  i^-ith  other  men  ; 

With  thee  I  *m  slow,  and  difficult '<)f  sjHjech. 
With  others  I  may  gaide  the  car  of  talk  : 

Thou  ^^'ing'st  it  oft  to  realms  beyond  my  ifach. 

If  other  guests  should  come,  I  *d  deck  my  hair. 
And  choose  my  newest  garment  from  the  shelf ; 

When  thou  art  bidden,  I  would  clothe  my  heart 
With  holiest  purpose,  as  for  God  himself. 

For  them  I  while  the  hours  with  tale  or  song. 

Or  web  of  fancy,  fringed  with  careless  rfayuM  ; 
But  how  to  find  a  fitting  lay  for  thee, 
I      Who  hast  the  harmonies  of  every  time  f 
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O  friend  beloved  !    I  sit  apart  and  dumb,  — 
Sometimes  in  sorrow,  oft  in  joy  divine  ; 

^y  lip  will  falter,  but  my  prisoned  heart 

Springs  forth  to  measure  its  faint  pulse  with 
thine. 

Thou  art  to  me  most  like  a  royal  guest, 
Whose  travels  bring  him  to  some  lowly  roof. 

Where  simple  rustics  spread  their  festal  fare 
And,  blushing,  own  it  is  not  good  enough. 

Bethink  thee,  then,  whene'er  thou  com*st  to  me. 

From  high  emprise  and  noble  toil  to  rest, 
Hy  thoughts  are  weak  and  trivial,  matched  with 
thine ; 
But  the  poor  mansion  offers  thee  its  best. 

JUUA  wakd  howb. 
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THE  DEAD  FRIEND. 

PKOM   '*  IN  MSMORIAM.*' 

The  path  by  which  we  twain  did  go, 
Which  led  by  tracts  that  pleased  us  well. 
Through  four  sweet  years  arose  and  fell. 

From  flower  to  flower,  from  snow  to  snow. 
•  •  •  .  • 

But  where  the  path  we  walked  began 
To  slant  the  fifth  autumnal  slope. 
As  we  descended  following  Hope, 

There  sat  the  Shadow  feared  of  man  ; 

Who  broke  our  fair  companionship. 
And  spread  his  mantle  dark  and  cold, 
And  wrapped  thee  formless  in  the  fold. 

And  dulled  the  murmur  on  thy  lip. 

0  ■  •  •  • 

When  each  by  turns  was  guide  to  each. 
And  Fancy  light  from  Fancy  caught. 
And  Thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  Thought 

Ere  Thought  could  wed  itself  with  Speech  ; 

And  all  we  met  was  fair  and  good, 
And  all  was  good  that  Time  could  brin^ 
And  all  tlie  secret  of  the  Spring 

Moved  in  the  chambers  of  the  blood ; 

«  •  •  •        .  • 

I  know  that  this  was  Life,  —  the  track 
Whereon  with  equal  feet  we  fared  ; 
And  then,  as  now,  the  day  prepared 

The  daily  burden  for  the  back. 

But  this  it  was  that  made  me  move 

As  light  as  carrier-birds  in  air ; 

I  loved  the  weight  I  had  to  bear 
Because  it  needed  help  of  Love  : 

Nor  could  I  weary,  heart  or  limb, 
When  mighty  Love  would  cleave  in  twain 


The  lading  of  a  single  pain. 
And  part  it,  giving  half  to  him. 

.  •  •  •  • 

But  I  remained,  whose  hopes  were  dim. 

Whose  life,  whose  thoughts  were  little  worth 

To  wander  on  a  darkened  earth, 
Where  all  things  round  me  breathed  of  him. 

0  friendship,  equal-poised  control, 
O  heart,  with  kindliest  motion  warm, 

0  sacred  essence,  other  form, 

0  solemn  ghost,  0  crowiiM  soul ! 

Yet  none  could  better  know  than  I, 
How  much  of  act  at  human  hands 
The  sense  of  human  will  demands 

By  which  we  dare  to  live  or  die. 

Whatever  way  my  days  decline, 

1  felt  and  feel,  though  left  alone, 
His  being  working  in  mine  own. 

The  footsteps  of  lus  life  in  mine. 

•  •  •  ■  • 

My  pulses  therefore  beat  again 
For  other  friends  that  once  I  met ; 
Nor  can  it  suit  me  to  foiget 

The  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men. 

1  woo  your  love  :  I  count  it  crime 
To  mourn  for  any  overmuch  ; 
I,  the  divided  half  of  such 

A  friendship  as  had  mastered  Time  ; 

Which  masters  Time,  indeed,  and  is 
Eternal,  separate  from  fears  : 
The  all-assuming  months  and  years 

Can  take  no  part  away  from  this. 
*  .  •  .  • 

0  days  and  hours,  your  work  is  this. 
To  hold  me  from  my  proper  place, 
A  little  while  from  his  embrace, 

For  fuller  gain  of  after  bliss  : 

That  out  of  distance  might  ensue 

Desire  of  nearness  doubly  sweet ; 

And  unto  meeting  when  we  meet, 
Delight  a  hundred-fold  accrue. 

.  •  •  •  . 

The  hills  are  shadows,  and  they  flow 

From  form  to  form,  and  nothing  stands ; 

They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands. 
Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  go. 

But  in  my  spirit  will  I  dwell. 
And  dream  my  dream,  and  hold  it  true ; 
For  though  my  lips  may  breathe  adieu, 

1  cannot  think  the  thing  farewell. 

ALFRED  TBNinrsoir. 
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COMPLIMENT   AND    ADMIRATION. 


TO  MISTRESS  MARGARET  HUSSEY. 

Mebrt  Margaret, 
As  midsummer  flower, 
Gentle  as  falcon, 
Or  hawk  of  the  tower ; 
•  With  solace  and  gladness. 
Much  mirth  and  no  madness. 
All  good  and  no  badness ; 
So  joyously. 
So  maidenly. 
So  womanly 
Her  demeaning,  — 
In  everything 
Far,  far  passing 
That  I  can  indite, 
Or  suffice  to  write. 
Of  merry  Margaret, 
As  midsummer  flower, 
Gentle  as  falcon 
Or  hawk  of  the  tower ; 
As  patient  and  as  still, 
And  as  full  of  good-will,  ' 

As  fair  Isiphil, 
Coliander, 
Sweet  Pomander, 
Good  Cassauder ; 
Steadfast  of  thought. 
Well  made,  well  wrought ; 
Far  may  be  sought 
Ere  you  can  find 
So  courteous,  so  kind, 
As  merry  Margaret, 
This  midsummer  flower. 
Gentle  as  falcon. 
Or  hawk  of  the  tower. 

JOHN  SXBLTON. 


WHY  SHOULD  THIS  DESERT  SILENT  BE? 

FROM  **AS  YOU  LIKB  IT.** 

Why  should  this  desert  silent  be  ? 

For  it  is  uni>eopled  ?    No ; 
Tongues  I  *11  hang  on  every  tree. 

That  shall  civil  sayings  show : 
Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage ; 
That  the  stn'tohing  of  a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age : 
Some,  of  violated  vows 


'Twizt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend : 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs. 

Or  at  every  sentence'  end. 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write ; 

Teaching  all  that  read  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  show. 
Therefore  Heaven  nature  chaiged 

That  one  body  should  be  filled 
With  all  graces  wide  enlaiged  : 

Nature  presently  distilled  - 
Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  heart, 

Cleopatra's  majesty, 
Atalanta's  better  part. 

Sad  Lucretia's  modesty. 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devised  ; 
Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts, 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  prized. 
Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  should  have, 

And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave. 

SHAXaSPKARB. 


PHILLIS  THE  FAIR. 

On  a  hill  there  grows  a  flower. 
Fair  befall  the  dainty  sweet ! 

By  that  flower  there  is  a  bower 
Where  the  heavenly  muses  meet 

In  that  bower  there  is  a  chair, 
Fringed  all  about  with  gold. 

Where  doth  sit  the  fairest  fair 
That  ever  eye  did  yet  behold. 

It  is  Phillis,  fair  and  bright. 
She  that  is  the  shepherd's  joy. 

She  that  Venus  did  despite, 
And  did  blind  her  little  boy. 

Who  would  not  that  face  admire  ? 

Who  would  not  this  saint  adore  ? 
Who  would  not  this  sight  desire  I 

Though  he  thought  to  see  no  mora. 

Thou  that  art  the  shepherd's  queen. 

Look  upon  thy  love-sick  swain  ; 

By  thy  comfort  have  been  seen 

Dead  men  brought  to  life  again. 

Nicholas  brbtom 
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A  HEALTH. 

I  FILL  this  cup  to  one  made  ap 

Of  loyeliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon ; 
To  whom  the  better  elements 

And  kindly  stan  have  given 
A  form  so  fair,  that,  like  the  air, 

Tis  less  of  earth  than  heaven. 

Her  every  tone  is  music's  own, 

Like  those  of  morning  birds. 
And  something  more  than  melody 

Dwells  ever  in  her  words ; 
The  coinage  of  her  heart  are  they, 

And  from  her  lips  each  flows 
As  one  may  see  the  burdened  bee 

Forth  issue  from  the  rose. 

Affections  are  as  thoughts  to  her. 

The  measures  of  her  hours  ; 
Her  feelings  have  the  fragrancy, 

The  freshness  of  young  flowers  ; 
And  lovely  passions,  changing  oft, 

So  fill  her,  she  appears 
The  image  of  themselves  by  turns,  — 

The  idol  of  past  years  I 

Of  her  bright  face  one  glance  will  trace 

A  picture  on  the  brain, 
And  of  her  voice  in  echoing  hearts 

A  sound  must  long  remain  ; 
But  memory,  such  as  mine  of  her. 

So  very  much  endears, 
When  death  is  nigh  my  latest  sigh 

Will  not  be  life's,  but  hera. 

I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up 

Of  loveliness  alone, 
A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 

The  seeming  paragon. 
Her  health !  and  would  on  earth  there  stood 

Some  more  of  such  a  frame. 

That  life  might  be  all  poetry. 

And  weariness  a  name. 

Edward  Coatb  PmcKNBV. 


THERE  IS   A    GARDEN   IN   HER   FACE. 
moM  "an  houkb*s  rbchbation  in  musicks.**  1606. 

There  is  a  garden  in  her  face. 
Where  roses  and  white  lilies  blow  ; 

A  heavenly  paradise  is  that  place. 
Wherein  all  pleasant  fruits  do  grow ; 

There  cherries  grow  that  none  may  buy. 

Till  cherry-ripe  themselves  do  cry. 


Those  cherries  fairly  do  enclose 
Of  orient  pearl  a  double  row. 
Which  when  her  lovely  laughter  shows, 
'     They  look  like  rosebuds  filled  with  snow ; 
Yet  them  no  peer  nor  prince  may  buy, 
Till  cherry-ripe  themselves  do  cry. 

Her  eyes  like  angels  watch  them  still. 
Her  brows  like  bended  l)ows  do  stand. 

Threatening  with  piercing  frowns  to  kill 
All  that  approach  with  eye  or  hand 

These  sacred  cherries  to  come  nigh. 

Till  cherry-ripe  themselves  do  cry. 

RICHARD  Allison. 


THE  WHITE  ROSE. 

BY  A  YORKISH   LOVBR   TO   HIS   LANCASTRIAN 
MISTRESS. 

If  this  fair  rose  offend  thy  sight. 

Placed  in  thy  bosom  bare, 
*T  will  blush  to  find  itself  less  white, 

And  turn  Lancastrian  there. 

But  if  thy  ruby  lip  it  spy, 
As  kiss  it  thou  mayest  deign. 

With  envy  pale  *t  will  lose  its  dye. 
And  Yorkish  turn  again. 

ANONYMOUS. 


OLIVIA. 

PROM  "twelfth  night." 

Viola.    T  is  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and 

white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on  : 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruel'st  she  alive, 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

SHAKBSPEARR. 


ROSALINE. 

• 

Like  to  the  clear  in  highest  sphere 
Where  all  imperial  glory  shines : 
Of  selfsame  color  is  her  hair 
Whether  unfolded,  or  in  twines  : 

Heigh-ho,  fair  Rosaline  I 
Her  eyes  are  sapphires  set  in  snow. 
Resembling  heaven  by  every  wink  ; 
The  gods  do  fear  whenas  they  glow, 
And  I  do  tremble  when  I  think 

Heigh-ho,  would  she  were  mine  ! 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  blushing  cloud 
That  beautifies  Aurora's  face. 
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Or  like  the  silver  crimson  shroud 

That  Phoebus'  smiling  looks  doth  grace  : 

Heigh-ho,  fair  Rosaline  ! 
Her  lips  are  like  two  budded  roses 
Whom  ranks  of  lilies  neighbor  nigh, 
Within  which  bounds  she  balm  encloses 
Apt  to  entice  a  deity  : 

Heigh-ho,  would  she  were  mine  ! 

Her  neck  is  like  a  stately  tower 
Where  Love  himself  imprisoned  lies, 
To  watch  for  glances  every  hour 
From  her  divine  and  sacred  eyes  ; 

Hei^-ho,  for  Rosaline  1 
Her  paps  are  centres  of  delight, 
Her  breasts  are  orbs  of  heavenly  frame, 
Where  Nature  moulds  the  dew  of  light 
To  feed  perfection  with  the  same  : 

Heigh-ho,  would  she  were  mine  1 

With  orient  pearl,  with  ruby  red. 
With  marble  white,  with  sapphire  blue, 
Her  body  every  way  is  fed, 
Yet  soft  in  touch  and  sweet  in  view  : 

Heigh-ho,  fair  Rosaline  ! 
Nature  herself  her  shape  admires  ; 
The  gods  are  wounded  in  her  sight ; 
And  Love  forsakes  his  heavenly  fires 
And  at  her  eyes  his  brand  doth  light : 

Heigh-ho,  would  she  were  mine  I 

Then  muse  not.  Nymphs,  though  I  bemoan 
The  absence  of  fair  Rosaline, 
Since  for  a  fair  there 's  fairer  none. 
Nor  for  her  virtues  so  divine  : 

Heigh-ho,  fair  Rosaline  ! 
Heigh-ho,  my  heart!  would  God  that  she  were 


mine  ! 


T.  LODCB. 


A  VIOLET  IN   HER  HAIR. 

A  VIOLET  in  her  lovely  hair, 
A  rose  upon  her  bosom  fair  t 

Bat  O,  her  eyes 
A  lovelier  violet  disclose, 
And  her  ripe  lips  the  sweetest  rose 
That  *s  'neath  the  skies. 

A  lute  beneath  her  graceful  hand 
Breathes  music  forth  at  her  command  ; 

But  still  her  tongue 
Far  richer  music  calls  to  birth 
Than  all  the  minstrel  iK>wer  on  earth 

Can  give  to  song. 


And  thus  she  moves  in  tender  light. 
The  purest  ray,  where  all  is  bright. 

Serene,  and  sweet ; 
And  sheds  u  graceful  influence  round. 
That  hallows  e'en  the  very  ground 

Beneath  her  feet ! 

CHARLES  SWAIK 


WELCOME,  WELCOME,  DO  I   SING. 

Wcleonu,  welcome,  do  I  sin/^. 
Far  more  toelconu:  than  the  spring  ; 
He  that  parteth  from  you  never 
Shall  enjoy  a  spring  forever. 

Love  that  to  the  voice  is  near. 
Breaking  from  your  ivorj'  pale. 

Need  not  walk  abroad  to  hear 
The  delightful  nightingale. 

Welcome,  toelcome,  then  I  sing,  etc. 

Love,  that  still  looks  on  your  eyes. 
Though  the  winter  have  begun 

To  benumb  our  arteries, 
Shall  not  want  tho  summer's  sun.' 
JFelcome,  vDclcome,  Uvcn  I  sing,  etc. 

Love,  that  still  may  see  your  cheeks, 
Where  all  rareness  still  reposes. 

Is  a  fool  if  e'er  he  seeks 
Other  lilies,  other  roses. 

Welcome,  welcome,  then  I  sing,  etc. 

Love,  to  whom  your  soft  lip  yields, 

And  perceives  your  breath  in  kissing, 

All  the  odors  of  the  fields 

Never,  never  shall  be  missing. 

William  Browxe. 


PORTIA'S  PICTURE. 

PKOM  *'  THB  MBRCHANT  OF  VCK ICK." 

Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  ?    What  derai-gcvl 

Hath  come  so  near  creation  ?     Move  these  eves  ? 

Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine. 

Seem  they  in  motion  ?    Here  are  severed  lips. 

Parted  with  sugar  breath  ;  «)  sweet  a  bar 

Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends  :   Here  in  hiT 

hairs 

The  painter  pla}^  the  spider  ;  and  hath  woven 

A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men. 

Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs  :  But  her  eyes,  — 

How  could  he  see  to  do  them  ?  having  made  on**, 

Methinks  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his 

And  leave  itself  unfumibhed. 

Shakespeare. 
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WHENAS  IN  SILKS   MY   JULIA  GOES. 

Whenas  in  silks  my  Julia  goes 

Then,  then  (metliinks)  how  sweetly  flows 

That  liquefaction  of  her  clothes. 

Kext,  when  I  cast  mine  eyes  and  see 
That  brave  vibration  each  way  free  ; 
O,  how  that  glittering  taketh  me  !  • 

R.HSXRiac 


1  DO  NOT  LOVE  THEE  FOR  THAT  FAIR. 

I  DO  not  love  thee  for  that  fair 
Rich  fan  of  thy  most  curious  hair. 
Though  the  wires  thereof  be  drawn 
Finer  than  the  threads  of  lawn. 
And  are  softer  than  the  leaves 
On  which  the  subtle  spider  weavesT 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  those  flowers 
Growing  on  thy  cheeks,  — love's  bowers,  — 
Though  such  cunning  them  hath  spread. 
None  can  paint  them  white  and  red. 
Ix>ve'8  golden  arrows  thence  are  shot, 
Yet  for  them  I  love  thee  not. 

I  do  not  love  thee  for  those  soft 
Red  coral  lips  I  've  kissed  so  oft ; 
Nor  teeth  of  pearl,  the  double  guard 
To  speech  whence  music  still  is  heard, 
Though  from  those  lips  a  kiss  being  taken 
Might  tyrants  melt,  and  death  awaken. 

I  do  not  love  thee,  0  my  fairest, 
For  that  richest,  for  that  rarest 
Silver  pillar,  which  stands  under 
Thy  sound  head,  that  globe  of  wonder  ; 
Tliongh  that  neck  be  whiter  far 
Than  towers  of  polished  ivory  are. 

THOMAS  cakbw. 


THE   FORWARD    VIOLET   THUS   DID    I 

CHIDE. 


SONNBT. 


The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide :  — 

Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet 

that  smells. 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?  the  purple  pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells. 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dyed. 
The  lily  I  condemn^  for  thy  hand. 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stoVn  thy  hair  : 
The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand, 
'^ne  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair ; 


A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stol'n  of  both, 
And  to  this  robbery  had  annexed  thy  breath  ; 
But,  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 
A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see. 
But  sweet  or  color  it  had  stolen  from  thee. 

Shakbspbare. 


GIVE  PLACE,   YE  LOVERS. 

Give  place,  ye  lovers,  here  before 
That  spent  your  boasts  and  brags  in  vain ; 

My  lady's  beauty  passeth  more 

The  best  of  yours,  I  dare  well  sayen, 

Than  doth  the  sun  the  candle-light, 

Or  brightest  day  the  darkest  night. 

And  thereto  hath  a  troth  as  just 

As  had  Penelope  the  fair ; 
For  what  she  saith,  ye  may  it  trust, 

As  it  by  writing  sealed  were  : 
And  virtues  hath  she  many  mo' 
Than  I  with  pen  have  skill  to  show. 

I  could  rehearse,  if  that  I  would, 
The  whole  efi*ect  of  Nature's  plaint. 

When  she  had  lost  the  perfect  mould, 
The  like  to  whom  she  could  not  paint : 

With  wringing  hands,  how  she  did  cry. 

And  what  she  said,  I  know  it  aye. 

I  know  she  ^ore  with  raging  mind, 

Her  kingdom  only  set  apart. 
There  was  no  loss  by  law  of  kind 

That  could  have  gone  so  near  her  heart ; 
.  And  this  was  chiefly  all  her  pain  ;  ^ 
"She  could  not  make  the  liko  again." 

Sith  Nature  thus  gave  her  the  praise. 
To  be  the  chiefest  work  she  wit>ught. 

In  faith,  methink,  some  better  ways 
On  your  behalf  might  well  be  sought, 

Tluin  to  compare,  as  ye  have  done, 

To  match  the  candle  with  the  sun. 

Lord  Surrey. 

YOU  MEANER  BEAUTIES. 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 
That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes 

More  by  your  number  than  your  light,  — 
You  common  people  of  the  skies, 
What  are  you  when  the  moon  shall  rise  ? 

You  curious  chanters  of  the  wood, 
That  warble  forth  Dame  Nature's  lays. 

Thinking  your  passions  understood 
By  your  weak  accents, — what 's  your  praise 
When  Philomel  her  voice  shall  raise  f 
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You  violets  tliat  first  appear. 

By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known, 

Like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year, 
As  if  the  spring  were  all  your  own,  — 
What  are  you  when  the  rose  is  blown  f 

So  when  my  mistress  shall  be  seen 
In  form  and  beauty  of  her  mind  : 

By  virtue  first,  then  choice,  a  ijueen,  — 

Tell  me,  if  ^e  were  not  designed 

Th*  eclipse  and  glory  of  her  kind  f 

SIR  hemry  wottoic 


A  VISION  OF  BEAUTY. 

It  was  a  beauty  that  I  saw,  — 
So  pure,  so  perfect,  as  the  frame 
Of  all  the  universe  were  lame 

To  that  one  figure,  could  I  draw, 

Or  give  least  line  of  it  a  law  : 
A  skein  of  silk  without  a  knot  I 

A  fair  march  made  without  a  halt  I 

A  curious  form  without  a  fault  I 

A  printed  book  without  a  blot  I 

AU  beauty  !  —  and  without  a  spot. 

Bbm  jonsom. 


WHEN  IN  THE  CHRONICLE  OF  WASTED 

TIME. 

■ONNBT. 

WiiETf  in  the  ehronicle  of  wasted  time 

I  see  deifcriptions  of  the  fairpst  wights, 

And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme. 

In  praise  of  ladi(*«  dea<l,  and  lovely  knights  ; 

Then,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best 

Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 

I  M'c  their  antt({ue  pen  would  have  expressed 

Evpn  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 

So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 

Of  this  our  time,  all  you  pir figuring ; 

And,  for  they  looked  but  with  dinning  eyes. 

They  had  not  skill  rnou^h  your  worth  to  sing ; 

For  we,  which  now  liehold  thew  present  days. 

Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

SMAICa.«rSAJI8. 


CHILD  AND  MAIDEN. 

All,  Chloric  !  could  I  now  but  sit 
As  unronoeme«l  as  when 

Yonr  infant  beauty  rould  beget 
No  happineM  or  pain  ! 

Whf  n  I  the  dawn  u«»eil  to  admire, 
And  pnuAfd  the  cuniing  day, 


I  little  thought  the  rising  fire 
Would  take  my  rest  away. 

Yonr  charms  in  harmless  childhood  Uy 

Like  metals  in  a  mine  ; 
Age  from  no  face  takes  more  away 

Than  youth  concealed  in  thine. 
But  as  your  charms  insensibly 

To  their  perfection  prest, 
So  love  as  unperceived  did  fly. 

And  centred  in  my  bn^ast. 

My  passion  with  your  beauty  grew. 

While  Cupid  at  my  heart 
Still  as  his  mother  favored  yon 

Threw  a  new  flaming  dart : 
Each  gloried  in  their  wanton  part ; 

To  make  a  lover,  he 

Empl^ed  the  utmost  of  his  art ; 

To  make  a  beauty,  she. 

Sir  Charlbs  saounr. 


WAITING  FOR  THE  GRAPES. 

That  I  love  thee,  charming  maid,  I  a  thoaaand 
times  have  said. 
And  a  thousand  times  more  I  have  sworn  it. 
But 't  is  easy  to  be  seen  in  the  coldness  of  yoor 
mien 
That  you  doubt  my  afiection  —  or  scorn  iL 

Ah  me  f 

Not  a  single  grain  of  sense  is  in  the  whole  of 
these  pretences 
For  rejecting  your  lover's  petitions  ; 
Had  I  windows  in  my  bosom,  0  how  gladly  I  *d 
expoAe  'em  ! 
To  undo  your  fantastic  suspicions. 

Ah  me  ! 

Yon  repeat  I  've  known  yon  loni^  and  yon  hint 
I  do  you  wrong. 
In  beginninf^  m  late  to  pursue  ye  ; 

But  *t  LH  folly  to  look  glum  because  people  did  not 
come 

Up  the  stairs  of  your  nursery  to  woo  ye. 

Ah  me  f 

In  a  grapery  one  walks  without  looking  at  the 
sUlks, 

While  the  bunches  are  green  that  they  *re  hear* 
ing: 
AU  the  pretty  little  leaves  that  are  dangling  at  tha 
eavm 
Scarce  attract  eVn  a  moment  of  staring. 

Ah  me! 
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But  when  time  has  swelled  the  grapes  to  a  richer 
style  of  shapes, 
And  the  sun  has  lent  warmth  to  their  blushes, 
Then  to  cheer  us  and  to  gladden,  to  enchant  us 
and  to  madden, 
Is  the  ripe  ruddy  glory  that  rushes. 

Ah  me  ! 

0,  't  is  then  that  mortals  pant  while  they  gaze  on 

Bacchus'  plant,  — 

0,  't  is  then,  —  will  my  simile  serve  ye  t 

Should  a  damsel  fair  repine,  though  neglected  like 

a  vine  ? 

Both  erelong  shall  turn  heads  topsy-tuiry. 

Ah  me  t^ 
WIXXIAM  macinn. 

SHE  WAS  A  PHANTOM  OF  DELIGHT. 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight ; 
A  lovely  ap^iarition,  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament ; 
Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twiliglit  fair ; 
Like  Twilight's,  too,  her  dusky  hair  ; 
But  all  things  else  about  her  drawn 
From  May-time  and  the  cheerful  dawn ; 
A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay. 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too  ! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin-liberty  ; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food. 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles. 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

And  now  I  see  with  eye  serene 
The  very  pulse  of  the  machine  ; 
A  being  breathing  thoughtful  breath, 
A  traveller  between  life  and  death  : 
The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will. 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill ; 
A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command  ; 
And  yet  a  spirit  still,  and  bright 
With  someUiing  of  an  angel-light. 

W.  WORDSWORTH. 


BELINDA. 


t» 


PROM  TMS  "  RAPB  OF  THR  LOCK. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  Infidels  adore, 


Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed  as  those  : 
Favors  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends  : 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  ofiends. 
Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike. 
And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 
Yet,  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride, 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to 

hide; 
If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you  '11  foi^et  them  all. 

Alexander  pope. 


IF  IT  BE  TRUE  THAT  ANY  BEAUTEOUS 

THING. 

If  it  be  true  that  any  beauteous  thing 
Raises  the  pure  and  just  desire  of  man 
From  earth  to  God,  the  eternal  fount  of  all, 
Such -I  believe  my  love  ;  for  as  in  her 
So  fair,  in  whom  I  all  besides  foi^get, 
I  view  the  gentle  work  of  her  Creator, 
I  have  no  care  for  any  other  thing. 
Whilst  thus  I  love.     Nor  is  it  marvellous, 
Since  the  effect  is  not  of  my  own  power. 
If  the  soul  doth,  by  nature  tempted  forth. 
Enamored  through  the  eyes. 
Repose  upon  the  eyes  which  it  resembleth, 
*And  through  them  riseth  to  the  Primal  Love, 
As  to  its  end,  and  honors  in  admiring ; 
For  who  adores  the  Maker  needs  must  love  his 
work. 

Michael  Ancblo  (ftalian).    Tnaslatioo 
of  J.  E.  Taylor. 


THE  MIGHT  OF  ONE  FAIR  FACE. 

The  might  of  one  fair  face  sublimes  my  love. 
For  it  hath  weaned  my  heart  from  low  desires  ; 
Nor  death  I  heed,  nor  purgatorial  fires. 
Thy  beauty,  antepast  of  joys  above, 
Instructs  me  in  the  bliss  that  saints  approve ; 
For  O,  how  good,  how  beautiful,  must  be 
The  God  that  made  so  good  a  thing  as  thee. 
So  fair  an  image  of  the  heavenly  Dove  ! 

Foi^ve  me  if  I  cannot  turn  away 

From  those  sweet  eyes  that  are  my  earthly 

heaven. 
For  they  are  guiding  stars,  benignly  given 
To  tempt  my  footsteps  to  the  upward  way ; 
And  if  I  dwell  too  fondly  in  thy  sight, 
I  live  and  love  in  God's  i)eculiar  light. 

Michael  Angelo  (Italian).    Transbtinn 
of  J.  E.  Taylor. 
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THE  MILKING-MAID. 

Thk  year  rtood  at  its  equinox, 
And  bluff  the  North  was  blowing, 

A  bleat  of  lambs  came  from  the  flocks, 
Green  hardy  things  were  growing  ; 

I  met  a  maid  with  shining  locks 
Where  milky  kine  were  lowing. 

She  wore  a  kerchief  on  her  neck, 
Her  bore  arm  showed  its  dimple, 

Her  apron  spread  without  a  speck, 
Her  air  was  frank  and  simple. 

She  milked  into  a  wooden  pail. 

And  sang  a  country  ditty,  — 
An  innocent  fond  lovers*  tale. 

That  was  not  wise  nor  witty. 
Pathetically  rustical, 

Too  pointless  for  the  city. 

She  kept  in  time  without  a  beat, 

As  true  as  church-bell  ringers. 
Unless  she  tapped  time  with  her  feet, 

Or  squeezed  it  with  her  fingers  ; 
Her  clear,  unstudied  notes  were  sweet 

As  many  a  practised  singer's. 

I  stood  a  minute  out  of  sight. 

Stood  silent  for  a  minute. 
To  eye  the  pail,  and  creamy  white 

The  frothing  milk  within  it,  — 

To  eye  the  comely  milking-maid, 

Herself  so  fresh  and  creamy. 
••  Good  day  to  you  !  "  at  last  I  said  ; 

She  turned  her  head  to  see  me. 
**  Good  day  ! "  she  said,  with  lifted  head ; 

Her  eyes  looked  soft  and  dreamy. 

And  all  the  while  she  milked  and  milked 

The  grave  cow  heavy-laden  : 
I  *ve  seen  grand  ladies,  plumed  and  silked. 

But  not  a  sweeter  maiden  ; 

But  not  a  sweeter,  fresher  maid 

Than  this  in  homely  cotton, 
Whose  pleasant  face  and  silky  braid 

I  have  not  yet  forgotten. 

Seven  springs  have  passed  since  then,  as  I 

Count  with  a  sober  sorrow  ; 
Seven  springs  have  come  and  passed  me  by, 

And  spring  sets  in  to-morrow. 

I  *ve  half  a  mind  to  shake  myself 
Free,  just  for  once,  from  I^ndon, 

To  set  my  work  upon  the  shelf. 
And  leave  it  done  or  undone ; 


To  run  down  by  the  early  train, 
Whirl  down  with  shriek  and  whistle. 

And  feel  the  bluff  north  blow  again, 
And  mark  the  sprouting  thistle 

Set  up  on  waste  patch  of  the  lane 
Its' green  and  tender  bristle ; 

And  spy  the  scarce-blown  violet  banks, 
Crisp  primrose-leaves  and  others. 

And  watch  the  lambs  leap  at  their  pranks. 
And  butt  their  patient  mothers. 

Alas  !  one  point  in  all  my  plan 
My  serious  thoughts  demur  to  : 

Seven  years  have  passed  for  maid  and  nuin 
Seven  years  have  passed  for  her  too. 

Perhaps  my  rose  is  over-blown. 

Not  rosy  or  too  rosy  ; 
Perhaps  in  farm-house  of  her  own 

Some  husband  keeps  her  cosey. 
Where  I  should  show  a  face  unknown,  — 

Good  by,  my  wayside  posy  ! 

CHRISTINA  CSORCINA  ROSSF.TTL 


SHE  WALKS  IN   BEAUTY. 

She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies. 

And  all  that 's  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meets  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes. 

Thus  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies. 

One  shade  the  more,  one  ray  the  leas 
Had  half  impaired  the  nameless  grace 

Which  waves  in  every  raven  tress 
Or  softly  lightens  o'er  her  face. 

Where  thoughts  serenely  sweet  express 
How  pun*,  how  dear  their  dwelling-pW'e. 

And  on  that  cheek  and  o*er  that  brow 

So  soft,  so  calm,  yet  eloquent. 
The  smiles  that  win,  the  tints  that  glow. 

But  t«ll  of  days  in  goodness  spent,  — 

A  mind  at  peace  with  all  below, 

A  heart  whose  love  is  innocent. 

Loan  BYmoN. 


CASTARA. 

Like  the  violet,  which  alone 
Prospers  in  some  happy  shade, 

My  Castara  lives  unknovm. 
To  no  ruder  eye  betrayed  ; 

For  she  *8  to  hei-self  untrue 

Who  delights  V  the  public  view. 
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Such  is  her  beauty  as  no  arts 

Have  enriched  with  borrowed  grace. 

Her  high  birth  no  pride  imparts, 
For  she  blushes  in  her  place. 

Folly  boasts  a  glorious  blood,  — 

She  is  noblest  being  good. 

Cautions,  she  knew  never  yet 
What  a  wanton  courtship  meant ; 

Nor  speaks  loud  to  boast  her  wit, 
In  her  silence  eloquent. 

Of  herself  survey  she  takes. 

But  'tween  men  no  difference  makes. 

She  obeys  with  speedy  will 

Her  gruve  jiarents'  wise  commandB ; 
And  so  innocent,  that  ill 

She  nor  acts,  nor  understands. 
Women's  feet  run  still  astray 
If  to  ill  they  know  the  way. 

She  sails  by  that  rock,  the  court, 
Where  oft  ^irtne  splits  her  mast ; 

And  retiredness  thinks  the  port. 
Where  her  fame  may  anchor  cast. 

Virtue  safely  cannot  sit 

Where  vice  is  enthroned  for  wit. 

She  holds  that  day's  pleasure  best 
Where  sin  waits  not  on  delight ; 

Without  mask,  or  ball,  or  feast. 
Sweetly  spends  a  winter's  night. 

O'er  that  darkness  whence  is  thrust 

Prayer  and  sleep,  oft  governs  lust. 

She  her  throne  makes  reason  climb. 
While  wild  passions  captive  lie  ; 

And  each  article  of  time, 
Her  pure  thoughts  to  heaven  fly  ; 

All  her  vows  reli^ous  be. 

And  she  vows  her  love  to  me. 

William  HABnvcTON. 


ANSWER  TO  A  CHILD'S  QUESTION. 

Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say  ?    The  sparrow, 

the  dove. 
The  linnet,  and  thrush  say  "  I  love,  and  I  love !" 
In  the  vrinter  they  're  silent,  the  wind  is  so  strong; 
What  it  says  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  loud 

song. 
But  green  leaves,   and    blossoms,   and  sunny 

w^arm  weather. 

And  singing  and  loving — all  come  back  together. 

But  the  lark  is  so  brimful  of  gladness  and  love. 

The  green  fields  below  him,  the  blue  sky  above, 

That  he  sings,  and  he  sings,  and  forever  sings  he, 

"  I  love  my  Love,  and  my  Love  loves  me." 

Samuel  Coleridcb. 


AT  THE  CHURCH  GATE. 

Although  I  enter  not. 
Yet  round  about  the  spot 

Ofttimes  1  hover ; 
And  near  the  sacred  gate, 
With  longing  eyes  I  wait, 

Expectant  of  her. 

The  minster  bell  tolls  out 
Above  the  city's  rout, 

And  noise  and  humming  ; 
They  've  hushed  the  minster  bell ; 
The  organ  'gins  to  swell ; 

She 's  coming,  coming  I 

My  lady  comes  at  last. 
Timid  and  stepping  fast. 

And  hastening  hither, 
With  modest  eyes  downcast ; 
She  comes,  —  she 's  here,  she 's  past ! 

May  Heaven  go  with  her  I 

Kneel  undisturbed,  fair  saint  t 
Pour  out  your  pnuse  or  plaint 

Meekly  and  duly ; 
I  will  not  enter  there. 
To  sully  your  pure  prayer 

With  thoughts  unruly. 

But  suffer  me  to  pace 

Round  the  forbidden  place. 

Lingering  a  minute, 

Like' outcast  spirits,  who  wait. 

And  see,  through  heaven's  gate. 

Angels  within  it. 

William  makbpeacb  Thacxbkav. 


YERSES  WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM. 

Hebe  is  one  leaf  reserved  for  me, 
From  all  thy  sweet  memorials  free  ; 
And  here  my  simple  song  might  tell 
The  feelings  thou  must  guess  so  weU. 
But  could  I  thus,  within  thy  mind. 
One  little  vacant  comer  find. 
Where  no  impression  yet  is  seen. 
Where  no  memorial  yet  has  been, 
O,  it  should  be  my  sweetest  care 
To  write  my  name  forever  there ! 

T.  MOORB. 


GO,   LOYELY  ROSE. 

Go,  lovely  rose  ! 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me. 

That  now  she  knows, 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee. 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 
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Tell  her  that 's  young, 
And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied. 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts,  where  no  men  abide, 
Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired ; 

Bid  her  come  forth, 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die,  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee  ; 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share. 

That  are  so  wondrous,  sweet,  and  fair. 

Edmund  waixbr. 

STANZA  AODBO   IV  HBN«V  KIKKB  WHITB. 

Yet,  though  thou  fade. 
From  thy  dead  leaves  let  fragrance  rise  ; 

And  teach  the  maid. 
That  goodness  Time's  rude  hand  defies, 
That  virtue  lives  when  beauty  dies. 


L 


FAIRER  THAN  THEE. 

Fairer  than  thee,  beloved. 

Fairer  than  thee  !  — 
There  is  one  thing,  beloved. 

Fairer  than  thee. 

Kot  the  glad  sun,  beloved. 
Bright  though  it  beams  ; 

Not  the  green  earth,  beloved. 
Silver  with  streams ; 

Not  the  gay  birds,  beloved, 

Happy  and  free : 
Yet  there  *s  one  thing,  beloved, 

Fairer  than  thee. 

Not  the  clear  day,  beloved, 

Glowing  with  light ; 
Not  (fairer  still,  beloved) 

Star-crowned  night. 

Truth  in  her  might,  beloved. 

Grand  in  her  sway  ; 
Truth  with  her  eyes,  beloved. 

Clearer  than  day. 

Holy  and  pure,  beloved. 

Spotless  and  free, 
Is  the  one  thin^,  beloved, 

Fairer  than  thee. 


Guard  well  thy  soul,  beloved ; 

Truth,  dwelling  there. 
Shall  shadow  forth,  beloved. 

Her  image  rare. 

Then  shall  I  deem,  beloved, 

That  thou  art  she  ; 
And  there  '11  be  naught,  beloved. 

Fairer  than  thee. 

ANONYMOUS. 


HER  LIKENESS. 

A  aiRL,  who  has  so  many  wilful  ways 
She  would  have  caused  Job's  patience  to  for- 
sake him ; 
Yet  is  so  rich  in  all  that 's  girlhood's  praise. 
Did  Job  himself  upon  her  goodness  gaze, 
A  little  better  she  would  surely  make  him. 

Yet  is  this  girl  I  sing  in  naught  uncommon. 
And  very  far  from  angel  yet,  I  trow. 

Her  faults,  her  sweetnesses,  are  purely  human  ; 

Yet  she 's  more  lovable  as  simple  woman 
Than  any  one  diviner  that  I  know. 

Therefore  I  wish  that  she  may  safely  keep 

This  womanhede,  and  change  not,  only  grow ; 

From  maid  to  matron,  youth  to  age,  may  creep. 

And  in  perennial  blessedness,  still  reap 

On  every  hand  of  that  which  she  doth  sow. 

DiXAH  Maria  muloo:. 


BLACK  AND  BLUE  EYES. 

The  brilliant  black  eye 

May  in  triumph  let  fly 
All  its  darts  without  caring  who  feels  *em  ; 

But  the  soft  eye  of  blue. 

Though  it  scatter  wounds  too. 
Is  much  better  pleased  when  it  heals  *em  ! 
Dear  Fanny  I 

The  black  eye  may  say, 

'*  Come  and  worship  my  ray ; 
By  adoring,  perhaps  you  may  move  me  !  " 

But  the  blue  eye,  half  hid. 

Says,  from  under  its  lid, 
**  I  love,  and  am  yours,  if  you  love  me !  ** 
Dear  Fanny ! 

Then  tell  me,  O  why, 

In  that  lovely  blue  eye. 
Not  a  charm  of  its  tint  I  discover ; 

Or  why  should  you  wear 

The  only  blue  pair 

That  ever  said  "  No  "  to  a  lover  T 

Dear  Fanny  1 

Thomas  Moorr. 
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WHY,   LOVELY  CHARMER  T 


FROM   "THB  HIVH.*' 


"Why,  lovely  channer,  tell  me  why, 
So  very  kind,  and  yet  bo  shy  f 
Why  does  that  cold,  forbidding  air 
Give  damps  of  sorrow  and  despair  f 
Or  why  that  smile  my  soul  subdue, 
And  kindle  up  my  flames  anew  ? 

In  vain  you  strive  with  all  your  art. 
By  turns  to  fire  and  freeze  my  heart ; 
When  I  behold  a  face  so  fair. 
So  sweet  a  look,  so  soft  an  air, 
My  ravished  soul  is  charmed  all  o'er, 
I  cannot  love  thee  less  or  more. 

ANONYMOUS. 


I  PRITHEE  SEND  ME  BACK  MY  HEART. 

I  PRITHEE  send  me  back  my  heart, 

Since  I  cannot  have  thihe  ; 
For  if  from  yours  you  will  not  part. 

Why  then  shouldst  thou  have  mine  F 

Yet,  now  I  think  on  *t,  let  it  lie  ; 

To  find  it  were  in  vain  ; 
For  thou  'st  a  thief  in  either  eye 

Would  steal  it  back  again. 

Why  should  two  hearts  in  one  breast  lie, 

And  yet  not  lodge  together  f 
0  Love  !  where  is  thy  sympathy 

If  thus  our  breasts  thou  sever  f 

Bat  love  is  such  a  mystery, 

I  cannot  find  it  out ; 
For  when  I  think  I  'm  best  resolved 

Then  I  am  most  in  doubt. 

Then  farewell  care,  and  farewell  woe ; 

I  will  no  longer  pine  ; 

For  I  '11  believe  I  have  her  heart 

As  much  as  she  has  mine. 

Sir  John  Sucxunc 


IF  DOUGHTY  DEEDS  MY  LADY  PLEASE. 

If  doughty  deeds  my  lady  please. 

Right  soon  I  '11  mount  my  steed. 
And  strong  his  arm  and  fast  his  seat 

That  bears  free  me  the  meed. 
I  '11  wear  thy  colors  in  my  cap, 

Thy  picture  at  my  heart. 
And  he  that  bends  not  to  thine  eye 

Shall  rue  it  to  hU  smart ! 


Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  Love ; 

0,  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee  ! 
For  thy  dear  sake  nae  care  I  '11  take, 

Though  ne'er  another  trow  me. 

If  gay  attire  delight  thine  eye, 

I  'U  dight  me  in  array  ; 
I  '11  tend  thy  chamber  door  all  night. 

And  sfiuire  thee  all  the  day. 
If  sweetest  sounds  can  win  thine  ear. 

These  sounds  I  '11  strive  to  catch  ; 
Thy  voice  I  '11  steal  to  woo  thysell, 

That  voice  that  nane  can  match. 

But  if  fond  love  thy  heart  can  gain, 

I  never  broke  a  vow  ; 

Nae  maiden  lays  her  skaith  to  me ; 

I  never  loved  but  you. 

For  you  alone  I  ride  the  ring. 

For  you  I  wear  the  blue  ; 

For  you  alone  I  strive  to  sing, 

O,  tell  me  how  to  woo  ! 

Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee,  Love ; 

0,  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee  ! 

For  thy  dear  sake  nae  care  I  '11  take. 

Though  ne'er  another  trow  me. 

Graham  op  Cartmorb. 


MY  LOVE  IN  HER  ATTIRE. 

Mt  Love  in  her  attire  doth  show  her  wit. 

It  doth  so  well  become  her : 
For  every  season  she  hath  dressings  fit. 
For  Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer. 
No  beauty  she  doth  miss 

When  all  her  robes  are  on : 
But  beauty's  self  she  is 
When  all  her  robes  are  gone. 

ANONYMOU& 


A  SLEEPING  BEAUTY. 

Sleep  on  !  and  dream  of  Heaven  awhile  ! 

Though  shut  so  close  thy  laughing  eyes. 
Thy  rosy  lips  still  wear  a  smile. 

And  move,  and  breathe  delicious  sighs. 

Ah  f  now  soft  blushes  tinge  her  cheeks 
And  mantle  o'er  her  neck  of  snow  ; 

Ah !  now  she  murmurs,  now  she  speaks. 
What  most  I  wish,  and  fear,  to  know. 

She  starts,  she  trembles,  and  she  weeps  I 
Her  fair  hands  folded  on  her  breast ; 

—  And  now,  how  like  a  saint  she  sleeps  t 
A  seraph  in  the  realms  of  rest  I 
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Sleep  on  secure  !    Above  control. 

Thy  thoughts  belong  to  Heaven  and  thee  ; 

And  may  the  secret  of  thy  soul 

Bemain  within  its  sanctuary  ! 

Samubl  Rocbrs. 


SHE  IS  NOT  FAIR  TO  OUTWARD  VIEW. 

She  is  not  fair  to  outward  view, 

As  many  maidens  be  ; 
Her  loveliness  I  never  knew 

Until  she  smiled  on  me  : 
O,  then  I  saw  her  eye  was  bright,  — 
A  well  of  love,  a  spring  of  light. 

But  now  her  looks  are  coy  and  cold ; 

To  mine  they  ne'er  reply  ; 
And  yet  I  cea^  not  to  behold. 

The  love-light  in  her  eye  : 

Her  very  frowns  are  better  far 

Than  smiles  of  other  maidens  are  ! 

Hartlby  Colbriocb. 


PHILLIS   IS  MY  ONLY  JOY. 

PiiiLLis  is  my  only  joy 

Faithless  as  the  wind  or  seas  ; 
Sometimes  coming,  sometimes  coy. 
Yet  she  never  fails  to  please. 
If  with  a  frown 
I  am  cast  down, 
Phillis,  smiling 
And  beguiling, 
Makes  me  happier  than  before. 

Though,  alas  I  too  late  I  find 
Nothing  (Tan  her  fancy  fix  ; 
Yet  the  moment  she  is  kind 
I  forgi%'c  her  all  her  tricks  ; 
Whii-h  though  I  see, 
I  can*t  get  free  ; 
She  decrivin^ 
I  believing. 
What  need  lovers  wish  for  more  T 

Sir  CttARLBS  SBOLBV. 


TO  ALTHFJ^   FROM  PRISON. 

Whes  Ix>ve  with  unconfinM  wings 
Hovrra  within  my  gRt4*a, 

And  my  divine  Althea  brings 
To  whisper  at  the  grmtea  ; 

When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair 
And  fett«red  to  her  eye. 


The  birds  that  wanton  in  the  air 
Know  no  such  liberty. 

When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  roo&d 

With  no  allaying  Thames, 
Our  careless  heads  with  roses  crowned. 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames  ; 
When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep. 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  free. 
Fishes  that  tipple  in  the  deep 

Know  no- such  liberty. 

When,  linnet-like  confined,  I 

With  shriller  throat  shall  sing 
The  sweetness,  mercy,  majesty 

And  glories  of  my  Ring  ; 
When  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be. 
Enlarged  winds,  that  curl  the  flood. 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage  ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage  : 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love, 

And  in  my  soul  am  free. 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

Enjoy  such  liberty. 

CoLONBL  Richard  Xjovblxcb. 
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MY  LITTLE  SAINT. 

I  CARE  not,  though  it  be 

By  the  precijter  sort  thought  popery  ; 

We  poets  can  a  license  show 

For  everything  we  do. 
Hear,  then,  my  little  saint !  I  '11  prsy  to  thee. 

!  If  now  thy  happy  mind, 
I  Amidst  its  >'arious  joys,  can  leisure  find 
I         To  att<*nd  to  anything  so  low 
As  what  I  sav  or  do. 
Regard,  and  be  what  thou  wast  ever,  —  kind. 

I  I^et  not  the  blest  above 
Engross  thee  quiti*,  but  sometimes  hither  rove  : 

Fain  would  I  thy  swc4«t  image  see. 

And  sit  and  talk  with  thee ; 
'  Nor  is  it  curiosity,  but  love. 

Ah  !  what  delight  *t  would  be, 
Wouldst  thou  sometimes  by  stealth  eonverse  witli 
me  ! 

How  should  I  thy  swivt  commune  prLie» 

And  other  joys  despiw  I 
Come,  then  I  I  ne'er  was  yet  denied  by  thee. 
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J  would  not  long  detain 

Thy  soul  from  bliss,  nor  keep  thee  here  in  pain  ; 

Nor  should  thy  fellow-saints  e*er  know 

Of  thy  escape  below : 
Before  thou 'rt  missed,  thou  shouldst  return  again. 

Sure,  heaven  must  needs  thy  love, 
As  well  as  other  qualities,  improve  : 

Come,  then  !  and  recreate  my  sight 

With  rays  of  thy  pure  light ; 
'T  will  cheer  my  eyes  more  than  the  lamps  above. 

But  if  Fate 's  so  severe 

As  to  confine  thee  to  thy  blissful  sphere, 

(And  by  thy  absence  I  shall  know 

Whether  thy  state  be  so,) 

Live  happy,  and  be  mindful  of  me  there. 

John  norris. 


A  GOLDEN   GIRL. 

Lucy  is  a  golden  girl ; 

But  a  man,  a  man,  should  woo  her  I 
They  who  seek  her  shrink  aback. 

When  they  should,  like  storms^  pursue  her. 

All  her  smiles  are  hid  in  light ; 

All  her  hair  is  lost  in  splendor  ; 
But  she  hath  the  eyes  of  Night 

And  a  heart  that 's  over-tender. 

Yet  the  foolish  suitors  fly 

(Is  *t  excess  of  dread  or  duty  ?) 
From  the  starlight  of  her  eye,    \ 

Leaving  to  neglect  her  beauty ! 

Men  by  fifty  seasons  taught 

Leave  her  to  a  young  beginner. 
Who,  without  a  second  thought. 

Whispers,  woos,  and  straight  must  win  her. 

Lucy  is  a  golden  girl ! 

Toast  her  in  a  goblet  brimming ! 
Hay  the  man  that  wins  her  wear 

On  his  heart  the  Rose  of  Women  f 

BARRY  CORNWALL. 


MY  SWEET  SWEETING. 

mOM  A  MS.  TBMr.  HRNRY  VIIL 

Ah,  my  sweet  sweeting  ; 
My  little  pretty  sweeting, 
My  sweeting  will  I  love  wherever  I  go  ;- 

She  is  so  proper  and  pure. 
Full,  steadfast,  stable,  and  demure, 

There  is  none  such,  you  may  be  sure. 
As  my  sweet  sweeting. 


In  all  this  world,  as  thinketh  me, 
Is  none  so  pleasant  to  my  e'e, 
That  I  am  glad  so  oft  to  see, 

As  my  sweet  sweeting. 
When  I  behold  my  sweeting  sweet. 
Her  face,  her  hands,  her  minion  feet, 
They  seem  to  me  there  is  none  so  mete, 

As  my  sweet  sweeting. 

Above  all  other  praise  must  I, 
And  love  my  pretty  pygsnye, 
For  none  I  find  so  womanly 
As  my  sweet  sweeting. 

ANO!<rVllOUS. 


THE  FLOWER'S  NAME. 

Herb  's  the  garden  she  walked  across, 

Arm  in  my  arm,  such  a  short  while  since : 
Hark  !  now  I  push  its  wicket,  the  moss 

Hinders  the  hinges,  and  makes  them  wince. 
She  must  have  reached  this  shrub  ere  she  turned. 

As  back  with  that  murmur  the  wicket  swung ; 
For  she  laid  the  poor  snail  my  chance  foot  spumed, 

To  feed  and  forget  it  the  leaves  among. 

Down  this  side  of  the  gravel  walk 

She  went  while  her  robe's  edge  brushed  the  box ; 
And  here  she  paused  in  her  gracious  talk 

To  point  me  a  moth  on  the  milk-white  phlox. 
Roses,  ranged  in  valiant  row, 

I  will  never  think  that  she  passed  you  by  ! 
She  loves  you,  noble  roses,  I  know  ; 

But  yonder  see  where  the  rock-plants  lie  ! 

This  flower  she  stopped  at,  finger  on  lip,  — 

Stooped  over,  in  doubt,  as  settling  its  claim  ; 
Till  she  gave  me,  with  pride  to  make  no  slip, 

Its  soft  meandering  Spanish  name. 
What  a  name  !  was  it  love  or  praise  f 

Speech  half  asleep,  or  song  half  awake  f 
I  must  learn  Spanish  one  of  these  days, 

Only  for  that  slow  sweet  name's  saka. 

Roses,  if  I  live  and  do  well, 

I  may  bring  her  one  of  these  days, 
To  fix  you  fast  with  as  fine  a  spell,  — 

Fit  you  each  with  his  Spanish  phrase. 
But  do  not  detain  me  now,  for  she  lingers 

There,  like  sunshine  over  the  ground ;  , 
And  ever  I  see  her  soft  white  fingers 

Searching  after  the  bud  she  found. 

Flower,  you  Spaniard  t  look  that  yon  grow  not,  -^ 
Stay  as  you  are,  and  be  loved  forever. 

Bud,  if  I  kiss  you,  't  is- that  you  blow  not,  — 
Mind  I  the  shut  pink  mouth  opens  never  I 
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For  while  thus  it  pouts,  her  fingers  wrestle, 
Twiukliug  the  audacious  leaves  between. 

Till  round  they  turn,  and  down  they  nestle  : 
Is  not  the  dear  mark  still  to  be  seen  ? 

Where  1  find  her  not,  beauties  vanish  ; 

Whither  I  follow  her,  beauties  flee. 
Is  there  no  method  to  tell  her  in  Spanish 

June 's  twice  Junesince  she  breathed  it  with  me  ? 
Come,  bud  !  show  me  the  least  of  her  traces. 

Treasure  my  lady's  lightest  footfall : 
Ah  !  you  may  flout  and  turn  up  your  faces,  — 

Boses,  you  are  not  so  fair  after  all  I 

RODERT  BBOWNINC 


ON  A  GIRDLE. 

That  which  her  slender  waist  confined 
Shall  now  my  joyful  temples  bind  ; 
No  monarch  but  would  give  his  crown. 
His  arms  might  do  what  this  hath  done. 

It  was  my  heaven's  extrcmest  sphere. 
The  pale  which  held  that  lovely  deer  : 
My  joy,  my  grief,  my  hope,  my  love, 
Did  all  within  this  circle  move. 

A  narrow  compass  !  and  yet  there 

Dwelt  all  that 's  good,  and  all  that  *s  fair. 

Give  me  but  what  this  ribbon  bound. 

Take  all  the  rest  the  sun  goes  round  I 

Edmund  Waixer. 


THE  MILLER'S  DAUGHTER. 

It  is  the  miller's  daughter. 
And  she  is  grown  so  dear,  so  dear, 

That  I  would  be  the  jewel 
That  trembles  at  her  ear ; 

For,  hid  in  ringlets  day  and  night, 

I  'd  touch  her  neck  so  warm  and  white. 

And  I  would  be  the  girdle 
About  her  dainty,  dainty  waist. 

And  her  heart  would  beat  against  me* 
In  sorrow  and  in  rest ; 

And  I  should  know  if  it  beat  right, 

I  'd  clasp  it  round  so  close  and  tight. 

And  I  would  be  the  necklace. 
And  all  day  long  to  fall  and  rise 

Upon  her  balmy  bosom 

With  her  laughter  or  her  fdghs  ; 

And  I  would  lie  so  light,  so  light, 

I  scarce  should  be  unclasped  at  niafht. 

ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


THE  FLOWER  0'  DUMBLANE. 

The  sun  has  ganedowno*er  thelofty  Ben  Lomon<l, 
And  left  the  red  clouds  to  preside  o'er  the  scene. 

While  lauely  I  stray  in  the  calm  summer  gloamin*. 
To  muse  on  sweet  Jessie,  the  Flower  o'  Duia- 
blane. 

How  sweet  is  the  brier,  wi'itssaft  fauldin*  blossom. 
And  sweet  is  the  birk,  wi'  its  mantle  o'  gnrcn  ; 

Yet  sweeter  and  fairer,  and  dear  to  this  bo«oin. 
Is  lovely  young  Jessie,  the  Flower  o'  Dumblaiie. 

She 's  modest  as  ony,  and  blithe  as  she  'sbonnie,  — 
For  guileless  simplicity  marks  her  its  ain  ; 

And  far  be  the  villain,  divested  of  feeling, 
Wha  'd  blight  in  its  bloom  the  sweet  Flower  o' 

Dumblaue. 

» 

Sing  on,  thou  sweet  mavis,  thy  hymn  to  the 

e'cning !  — 

Thou  'rt  dear  to  the  echoes  of  Calderwood  glen : 

Sae  dear  to  this  bosom,  sae  artless  and  winning. 

Is  charming  young  Jessie,  the  Flower  o*  Dum- 

blane. 

How  lost  were  my  days  till  I  met  wi*  my  Jessie  ! 

The  sports  o'  the  city  seemed  fooUsh  and  vain  ; 
I  ne'er  saw  a  nymph  I  would  ca'  my  dear  lassie 

Till  charmed  wi'  sweet  Jessie,  the  Flower  o' 
Dumblane. 

Though  mine  were  the  station  o*  loftiest  grandeur. 

Amidst  its  profusion  I  'd  languish  in  pain. 
And  reckon  as  naething  the  height  o'  its  splendor. 
If  wanting  sweet  Jessie,  the  Flower  o'  Dum- 
blane. 

Robert  Tannahilx. 


0,   SAW  YE  THE  LASS? 

0,  SAW  ye  the  lass  wi'  the  bonny  blue  i»en  ? 
Her  smile  is  the  sweetest  that  ever  was  seen  ; 
Her  cheek  like  the  rose  is,  but  fresher,  I  wcfn  » 
She 's  the  loveliest  lassie  that  trips  on  the  grtvn. 
The  home  of  my  love  is  below  in  the  valley. 
Where  wild-flowers  welcome  the  wandering  In*** ; 
But  the  sweetest  of  flowers  in  that  spot  that  is  s«>tn 
Is  the  maid  that  I  love  \rC  the  bonny  blue  ecn. 

When  night  overshadows  her  cot  in  the  glen. 

She  '11  steal  out  to  meet  her  loved  Donald  a^ain  ; 

And  when  the  moon  shines  on  the  valleysogivfu, 

I  *11  welcome  the  lass  wi*  the  bonny  blue  een. 

\&  the  dove  that  has  wandered  away  from  his  n^'^t 

Returns  to  the  mate  his  fond  heart  loves  the  l>e>t, 

I  '11  fly  from  the  world's  false  and  vanishing  scont% 

To  my  dear  one,  the  lass  wi'  the  bonny  blue  ein. 

Richard  Ryan. 
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THE  LASS  OF  RICHMOND  HILL. 

On  Richmond  Hill  there  lives  a  lass 
More  bright  than  May-day  mom, 

TVhose  charms  all  other  maids  surpass,  - 
A  rose  without  a  thorn. 

This  lass  so  neat,  with  smiles  so  sweet, 
Has  won  my  right  good-wiU  ; 

I  'd  crowns  resign  to  call  her  mine, 
Sweet  lass  of  Richmond  Hill. 

Ye  zephyrs  gay,  that  fan  the  air. 
And  wanton  through  the  grove, 

O,  whisper  to  my  charming  fair, 
I  die  for  her  I  love. 

How  happy  will  the  shepherd  be 
Who  calls  this  nymph  his  own  1 

O,  may  her  choice  be  fixed  on  me  ! 
Mine  *s  fixed  on  her  alone. 

UPTOK. 


MARY  MORISON. 

0  Mart,  at  thy  window  be  I 

It  is  the  wished,  the  tiysted  hour  ! 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor  : 
How  blithely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure, 

A  weary  iJave  free  sun  to  sun. 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure. 

The  lovely  Mary  Morison. 

Yestreen  when  to  the  trembling  string 
The  dance  gaed  through  the  lighted  ha', 

To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing,  — 
I  sat,  but  neither  heard  nor  saw  : 

Though  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw. 
And  yon  the  toast  of  a*  the  town, 

1  sighed,  and  said  amang  them  a', 

"  Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison.'* 

0  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace 
Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  dee  f 

Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his, 
Whase  only  faut  is  loving  thee  ? 

If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie, 
At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown  ; 

A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 

RoBBRT  Burns. 


IN  THE  STILLNESS  0*  THE  NIGHT. 


DOKSBT   DIALICT. 


Ov  all  the  housen  o*  the  pliace 
Ther  *s  oone  wher  I  4a  like  to  call, 


By  dae  ar  night,  the  best  ov  all, 
To  zee  my  Fanny's  smil^n  fiace  ; 
An'  dere  the  stiately  trees  da  grow, 
A-rock^n  as  the  win*  da  blow, 
While  she  da  sweetly  sleep  below. 
In  the  stillness  o*  the  night. 

An'  dere  at  evemen  I  da  goo, 
A-hopp^n  auver  ghiates  an*  bars. 
By  twinklen  light  o*  winter  stars. 

When  snow  da  dumper  to  my  shoe  ; 
An'  zomctimes  we  da  slyly  catch 
A  chat,  an  hour  upon  the  stretch. 
An'  piart  wi'  whispers  at  the  hatch. 
In  the  stillness  o'  the  night. 

An*  zometimes  she  da  goo  to  zome 

Young  naighbours'  housen  do^-n  the  pliace. 

An'  I  da  get  a  clue  to  triace 
Her  out,  an'  goo  to  zee  her  huomt> 

An'  I  da  wish  a  vield  a  mile. 

As  she  da  sweetly  chat  an*  smile 

Along  the  drove,  or  at  the  stile. 

In  the  stillness  o'  the  night. 

William  Barnbs. 


0  MISTRESS  MINE. 

0  MISTRESS  mine,  where  are  you  roaming  ? 
O,  stay  and  hear  !  your  true-love 's  coming 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low  ; 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting, 
Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting,  — 

Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

What  is  love  ?  't  is  not  hereafter  ; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter ; 

What  *s  to  come  is  still  unsure  : 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty,  — 
Then  come  kiss  me,  Sweet-and-twenty, 

Youth 's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

SHAKBSPKARB. 


THE  LOW-BACKED   CAR. 

When  first  I  saw  sweet  Peggy, 

*T  was  on  a  market  day  : 
A  low-backed  car  she  drove,  and  sat 

Upon  a  truss  of  hay  ; 
But  when  that  hay  was  blooming  grass. 

And  decked  with  flowers  of  spring. 
No  flower  was  there  that  could  comjmre 

With  the  blooming  girl  I  sing. 
As  she  sat  in  the  low-backed  car. 
The  man  at  the  turnpike  bar 
Never  asked  for  the  toll. 
But  just  rubbed  his  owld  poll. 
And  looked  after  the  low-backed  car. 
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In  battle's  wild  commotion. 

The  proud  and  mighty  Man 
With  hostile  scythes  demands  his  tithes 

Of  death  in  warlike  cars  ; 
While  Peggy,  peaceful  goddess. 

Has  darts  in  her  bright  eye, 
That  knock  men  down  in  the  market  town, 

As  right  and  left  they  fly  ; 
While  she  sits  in  her  low-backed  car, 
Than  battle  more  dangerous  far,  — 
For  the  doctor's  art 
Cannot  cure  the  heart, 
That  is  hit  from  that  low-backed  car. 

Sweet  Peggy  round  her  car,  isir, 

Has  strings  of  ducks  and  geese. 
But  the  scores  of  hearts  she  slaughters 

By  far  outnumber  these  ; 
While  she  among  her  poultry  sits, 

Just  like  a  turtle-dove, 
Well  worth  the  cage,  I  do  engage. 

Of  the  blooming  god  of  Love  ! 
W^hile  she  sits  in  her  low-backed  car, 
The  lovers  come  near  and  far. 
And  envy  the  chicken 
That  Peggy  is  pick  in', 
As  she  sit«  in  her  low-backed  car. 

0,  I  'd  rather  own  that  car,  sir, 

WJth  Peggy  by  my  side. 
Than  a  coach  and  four,  and  gold  galore. 

And  a  lady  for  my  bride  ; 
For  the  lady  would  sit  fominst  me. 

On  a  cushion  made  with  taste, 
Wliile  Peggy  would  sit  beside  me, 

With  my  arm  around  her  waist, 
Wliile  we  drove  in  the  low-backed  car, 
To  be  married  by  Father  Mahar  ; 

0,  my  heart  would  beat  high 

At  her  glance  and  her  sigh,  — 

Though  it  beat  in  a  low-backed  car  ! 

Samuel  Lovbk. 


SALLY  IN  OUR  ALLEY. 

Of  all  the  girls  that  arc  so  smart 

There 's  none  like  pretty  Sally  ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 
There  is  no  lady  in  the  land 

Is  half  so  sweet  as  Sally  ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Her  father  he  makes  cabVage-nets, 
And  through  the  streets  does  cry  'em  ; 


Her  mother  she  sells  laces  long 
To  such  as  please  to  buy  'em  ; 

But  sure  such  folks  could  ne'er  beget 
So  sweet  a  girl  as  Sally  ! 

She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 
And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

When  she  is  by  I  leave  my  woric, 

I  love  her  so  sincerely  ; 
My  master  comes  like  any  Turk, 

And  bangs  me  most  severely. 
But  let  him  bang  his  bellyful,  — 

I '11  bear  it  all  for  SaUy  ; 
For  she  's  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

Of  all  the  days  that 's  in  the  week 

I  dearly  love  but  one  day. 
And  that 's  the  day  that  comes  betwixt 

The  Saturday  and  Monday  ; 
For  then  1  'm  drest  all  in  my  best 

To  walk  abroad  with  Sally  ; 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  master  carries  me  to  church. 

And  often  am  I  blamM 
Because  I  leave  him  in  the  lurch 

As  soon  as  text  is  nam^  ; 
I  leave  the  church  in  sermon^time. 

And  slink  away  to  Sally,  — 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart. 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

When  Christmas  comes  about  again, 

O,  then  I  shall  have  money  ! 
I  'U  hoard  it  up,  and,  box  and  all, 

I  *11  give  it  to  my  honey  ; 
0,  would  it  were  ten  thousand  pound  ! 

I  'd  give  it  all  to  Sally  ; 
For  she  's  the  darling  of  my  heart, 

And  she  lives  in  our  alley. 

My  master  and  the  neighbors  all 

Make  game  of  me  and  Sally, 
And  but  for  her  I  'd  better  be 

A  slave,  and  row  a  galley  ; 
But  when  my  seven  long  years  are  out, 

O,  then  I  '11  marry  Sally  t 

0,  then  we  '11  wed,  and  then  we  'II  beil,  — 

But  not  in  our  alley  I 

Henry  Care  v. 


LOVELY  MARY  DONNELLY. 

O  LOVELY  Mary  Donnelly,  it  *s  you  I  love  the 

best! 
If  fifty  girls  were  around  you,  I  'd  hardly  see  the 

rest; 
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Be  what  it  may  the  time  of  day,  the  place  be 

where  it  will, 
Sweet  looks  of  Mary  Donnelly,  they  bloom  before 

me  still. 

Her  eyes  like  mountain  water  that 's  flowing  on 

a  rock. 
How  clear  they  are !  how  dark  they  are !  and 

they  give  me  many  a  shock  ; 
Red  rowans  warm  in  sunshine,  and  wetted  with 

a  shower. 
Could  ne*er  express  the  charming  lip  that  has 

me  in  its  power. 

Her  nose  is  straight  and  handsome,  her  eyebrows 

lifted  up. 
Her  chin  is  very  neat  and  pert,  and  smooth  like 

a  china  cup ; 
Her  hair  *s  the  brag  of  Ireland,  so  weighty  and 

so  fine,  — 
It  *s  rolling  down  upon  her  neck,  and  gathered 

in  a  twine. 

The  dance  o'  last  Whit-Monday  night  exceeded 

all  before  ; 
No  pretty  girl  for  nules  around  was  missing  from 

the  floor ; 
But  Mary  kept  the  belt  of  love,  and  0,  but  she 

was  gay ; 
She  danced  a  jig,  she  sung  a  song,  and  took  my 

heart  away  ! 

When  she  stood  up  for  dancing,  her  steps  were 

so  complete,  , 

The  music  nearly  killed  itself,  to  listen  to  her 

feet ; 
The  fiddler  mourned  his  blindness,  he  heard  her 

so  much  praised. 
But  blessed  himself  he  ^-as  n*t  deaf  when  once 

her  voice  she  raised. 

And  evermore  I  'm  whistling  or  lilting  what  you 
sung ; 

Your  smile  is  always  in  my  heart,  your  name  be- 
side my  tongue. 

But  you  *ve  as  many  sweethearts  as  you  *d  count 
on  both  your  hands, 

And  for  myself  there's  not  a  thumb  or  little 
finger  stands. 

0,  you  *re  the  flower  of  womankind,  in  country 

or  in  town ; 
The  higher  I  exalt  you,  the  lower  I  *m  cast  down. 
If  some  great  lord  should  come  this  way  and  see 

your  beauty  bright, 
And  you  to  be  his  lady,  1  'd  own  it  was  but  right. 


0,  might  we  live  together  in  lofty  palace  hall. 

Where  joyful  music  rises,  and  where  scarlet  cur- 
tains fall ; 

0,  might  we  live  together  in  a  cottage  mean  and 
small. 

With  sods  of  grass  the  only  roof,  and  mud  the 
only  wall ! 

0  lovely  Mary  Donnelly,  your  beauty 's  my  dis-  ^ 

tress ; 
It  *8  far  too  beauteous  to  be  mine,  but  I  '11  never 

wish  it  less ; 
The  proudest  place  would  fit  your  face,  and  I  am 

poor  and  low. 
But  blessings  be  about  you,  dear,  wherever  you 

may  go ! 

William  Allincham. 


THE  POSIE. 

0,  LUVE  will  venture  in  where  it  dauma  wcel  be 

seen, 
0,  luvewill  venture  in  where  wisdomancehasbeen! 
But  I  will  down  yon  river  rove  amang  the  woods 
sae  green  : 
And  a*  to  pu'  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  primrose  I  will  pu*,  the  firstling  o*  the  year, 
And  I  will  pu*  the  pink,  the  emblem  o'  my  dear, 
For  she  *s  the  pink  o*  womankind,  and  blooms 
without  a  peer : 
And  a*  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

I  '11  pu*  the  budding  rose,  when  Phcebus  peeps  in 

view. 
For  it  *s  like  a  balmy  kiss  o*  her  sweet  bonnie  mou' ; 
The  hyacinth 's  for  constancy,  wi'  its  unchanging 

blue : 
And  a*  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  lily  it  is  pure,  and  the  lily  it  is  fair, 
And  in  her  lovely  bosom  I  *ll  place  the  lily  there  ; 
The  daisy 's  for  simplicity  and  unaffected  air  : 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu*,  wi'  its  locks  o'  siller  gray. 
Where,  like  an  aged  man,  it  stands  at  break  o*  day ; 
But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush  I  winna 
take  away : 
And  a*  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  woodbine  I  will  pu',  when  the  e'ening  star 

is  near, 
And  the  diamond  draps  o'  dew  shall  be  her  een 

sae  clear ; 
The  violet 's  for  modesty,  which  weel  she  fa's  to 

wear : 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 
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I  '11  tic  the  posie  round  wi'  the  ailken  band  o'  lure, 
And  1  '11  pLice  it  in  her  breast,  and  I  *11  awear  by 

a*  above, 
That  to  my  Utest  dnnght  o'  life  the  band  shall 

ne'er  remove  : 

And  this  will  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

Robert  Buiuts. 


MARY  LEE. 

I  HA^"^  traced  the  valleys  fair 
In  M.iy  morning's  dewy  air, 

My  bonny  Mary  Lee  ! 
Wilt  thou  deign  the  v^Teath  to  wear. 

Gathered  all  for  thee  f 
They  are  not  flowers  of  Pride, 
For  tlii-y  graced  the  dingle-side  ; 
Yet  they  grew  in  Heaven's  smile. 

My  gentle  Mary  Lee  ! 
Can  they  fear  thy  frowns  the  while 

Though  offer^  by  me  ? 

Here  'a  the  lily  of  the  vale, 
That  perfumed  the  morning  gale, 

My  fairy  Mary  Lee  ! 
All  so  Mpotli^ss  and  so  pale. 

Like  thine  own  purity. 
An<l  mi^ht  I  make  it  known, 
'T  is  an  emblem  of  my  own 
Love,  —  if  1  dare  so  name 

My  esteem  for  thee. 
Surely  flowers  can  liear  no  blame. 

My  bonny  Mary  Lee. 

Here 's  the  violet's  modest  blue. 

That  'neath  hawthorns  hides  from  Tiew, 

My  gentle  Mary  Lee, 
Wouhl  sliow  who.w  heart  is  true, 

Wliilc  it  thinks  of  thee. 
While  they  t^hooae  each  lowly  spot. 
The  hun  dixlaint  them  not ; 
I  'm  a*  lowly  too,  ind«H>d, 

My  charming  Mary  I>ee  ; 
So  I  'vc  brought  the  flowers  to  plead. 

And  win  a  smile  from  thee. 

Here  's  a  wild  rose  just  in  bod  ; 
Sprit: '{'s  lirauty  in  its  hood. 

My  Iwnny  Mary  Lee  f 
T  u  the  flnrt  in  all  the  wood 

I  could  find  for  thee. 
Tli<»in;h  a  bhuh  U  wart-ely  seen. 
Yet  it  billet  itn  Worth  within, 
Ukr  my  lovr  ;  f(ir  I  'v#»  no  power, 

My  an(r»»l  Mar>-  Ijp^, 

To  Bprik  linlrxH  th«'  flawrr 

Can  make  rxcu<ie  for  me. 


Though  they  -deck  no  princely  halls, 
In  bouquets  for  glittering  baUai, 

My  gentle  Mary  Lee  I 
Bicher  hues  than  painted  walls 

Will  make  them  dear  to  thee  ; 
For  the  blue  and  laughing  sky 
Spreads  a  grander  canopy 
Than  all  wealth's  golden  skill. 

My  charming  Mary  Lee  f 
Love  would  make  them  dearer  still. 

That  oRers  them  to  thee. 

My  wreathed  flowers  are  few. 
Yet  no  fairer  drink  the  dew. 

My  bonny  Mary  Lee  ! 
They  may  seem  as  trifles  too,  — 

Not,  I  hope,  to  thee  ; 
Some  may  boast  a  richer  prize 
Under  pride  and  wealth's  disguise  ; 
None  a  fonder  ofibring  bore 

Than  this  of  mine  to  thee  ; 
And  can  true  love  wish  for  more  f 

Surely  not,  Mary  Lee  ! 

joifw  Class. 


ANNIE  LAURIE. 

Maxw ELTON  bmes  are  bonnie 
Where  early  fa's  the  dew, 
And  it 's  there  that  Annie  Laurie 
Oie'd  me  her  promise  true,  — 
Gie'd  me  her  promise  true. 
Which  ne'er  forgot  will  be  ; 
And  for  bonnie  Annie  lAurie 
I  'd  lay  me  doune  and  dee. 

Her  brow  is  like  the  snaw  driit ; 
Her  throat  is  like  the  swan  ; 
Her  face  it  is  the  fairest 
That  eVr  the  sun  shone  on,  — 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  on  ; 
And  dark  blue  is  her  ee  ; 
And  for  l)onnio  Annie  I^urie 
I  *d  lay  me  doune  and  dee. 

Like  dew  on  the  gowan  lying 

Is  the  fa'  o'  her  fairy  f«*<'t  ; 

And  liko  the  winds  in  summer  sighin|^ 

H<»r  voico  i^  low  and  sweot,  — 

Ht»r  voire  is  low  and  swwt  ; 

And  nhc  's  a'  the  world  to  me  ; 

And  for  bonnie  Annie  lAurie 

I  *d  lay  me  doune  and  dee. 

AMOHTtiOV%. 
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LOVE  IS  A  SICKNESS. 

Love  is  a  sickness  full  of  woes, 

All  remedies  refusing ; 
A  plant  that  most  with  cutting  grows, 
Most  barren  with  best  using. 
Why  so? 
More  we  enjoy  it,  more  it  dies  ; 
If  not  enjoyed,  it  sighing  cries 
Heigh-ho  ! 

Love  is  a  torment  of  the  mind, 

A  tempest  everlasting  ; 
And  Jove  hath  made  it  of  a  kind, 

Not  well,  nor  full,  nor  fasting. 

Why  so  ? 

More  we  enjoy  it,  more  it  dies  ; 

If  not  enjoyed,  it  sighing  cries 

Heigh-ho  ! 

samubx.  danibu 


AH!  WHAT  IS  LOVE? 

Ah  !  what  is  love  ?    It  is  a  pretty  thing, 
As  sweet  unto  a  shepherd  as  a  king. 

And  sweeter  too  ; 
For  kings  have  cares  that  wait  ux)on  a  crown, 
And  cares  can  make  the  sweetest  face  to  frown  : 

Ah  then,  ah  then, 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

His  flocks  are  folded  ;  he  comes  home  at  night 
As  merry  as  a  king  in  his  delight, 

And  merrier  too  ; 
For  kings  bethink  them  what  the  state  reqiiire, 
Where  shepherds,  careless,  carol  by  the  fire  : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  love  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
AVliat  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

He  kisseth  first,  then  sits  as  blithe  to  eat 
His  cream  and  curd  as  doth  the  king  his  meat. 

And  blither  too  ; 
For  kings  have  often  fears  when  they  sup. 
Where  shepherds  dread  no  poison  in  their  cup  : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  coimtry  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

Upon  his  couch  of  straw  he  sh^ps  as  sound 
As  doth  the  king  upon  his  beds  of  do^vn, 
More  sounder  too : 


For  cares  cause  kings  full  oft  their  sleep  to  spill, 
Where  weary  shepherds  lie  and  snort  their  fill  : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 
If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain, 
What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

Thus  with  his  wife  he  spends  the  year  as  blithe 
As  doth  the  king  at  every  tide  or  syth. 

And  blither  too  ; 
For  kings  have  wars  and  broils  to  take  in  hand. 
When  shepherds  laugh,  and  love  upon  the  land  : 

Ah  then,  ah  then. 

If  country  loves  such  sweet  desires  gain. 

What  lady  would  not  love  a  shepherd  swain  ? 

Robert  Greens. 


TELL  ME,  MY  HEART,  IF  THIS  BE  LOVE. 

When  Delia  on  the  plain  appears. 
Awed  by  a  thousand  tender  fears, 
I  would  approach,  but  dare  not  move  ;  — 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love. 

Whene'er  she  speaks,  my  ravished  ear 
No  other  voice  than  hers  can  hear  ; 
No  other  wit  but  hers  approve  ;  — 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love. 

If  she  some  other  swain  commend, 
Tliough  I  was  once  his  fondest  friend. 
His  instant  enemy  I  prove  ;  — 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love. 

When  she  is  absent,  I  no  more 
Delight  in  all  that  pleased  before. 
The  clearest  sprii^g,  the  shadiest  grove  ;  — 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love. 

When  fond  of  power,  of  beauty  vain, 

Her  nets  she  spread  for  every  swain,  , 

I  strove  to  hate,  but  vainly  strove  ;  — 

Tell  me,  my  heart,  if  this  be  love. 

George  Lord  Lyttblto.n. 


ECHOES. 

How  sweet  the  answer  Echo  makes 

To  Music  at  night 
When,  roused  by  lute  or  horn,  she  wakes. 
And  far  away  o'er  lawns  and  lakes 

Goes  answering  light  I 
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Yet  Love  hath  echoes  traer  far 

'       And  far  more  sweet 
Than  e'er,  beneath  the  moonlight's  star. 
Of  horn  or  lute  or  soft  guitar 
The  songs  repeat. 

•T  is  when  the  sigh  —  in  youth  sincere 

And  only  then, 
The  sigh  that 's  breathed  for  one  to  hear  — 
Is  by  that  one,  that  only  Dear 

Breathed  back  again. 

THOMAS  MOORB. 

AH,   HOW  SWEET. 

Ah,  how  sweet  it  is  to  lore  ! 

Ah,  how  gay  is  young  desire  ! 
And  what  pleasing  pains  we  prove 

When  we  first  approach  love's  fire  ! 
Pains  of  love  are  sweeter  far 
Than  all  other  pleasures  are. 

Sighs  which  are  from  lovers  blown 
Do  but  gently  heave  the  heart : 

E'en  the*tear8  they  shed  alone 

Cure,  like  trickling  balm,  their  smart. 

Lovers,  when  they  lose  their  breath. 

Bleed  away  in  easy  death. 

Love  and  Time  with  reverence  use. 
Treat  them  like  a  parting  friend  ; 

Nor  the  golden  gifts  refuse 

Which  in  youth  sincere  they  send : 

For  each  year  their  price  is  more. 

And  they  less  simple  than  before. 

Love,  like  spring-tides  fiiU  and  high. 
Swells  in  every  youthful  vein  ; 

But  each  tide  does  less  supply. 
Till  they  quite  shrink  in  again. 

If  a  flow  in  age  appear, 

'T  is  but  rain,  and  run^  not  clear. 

John  drvdbn. 


THE  FIRE  OF  LOVE. 


reOM  THB 
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The  fire  of  love  in  youthful  blood, 
Like  what  is  kindled  in  brushwood, 

But  for  a  moment  bums  ; 
Yet  in  that  moment  makes  a  mighty  noise ; 
It  crackles,  and  to  vapor  turns. 

And  soon  itself  destroys. 

Bat  when  crept  into  aged  veins 
It  slowly  bums,  and  tlien  long  remains, 
And  with  a  silent  heat. 


'  Like  fire  in  logs,  it  glows  and  warms  *em  long  ; 
'  And  though  the  flame  be  not  so  great. 
Yet  is  the  heat  as  strong. 

EABI.  or  DOBSBT. 


THE  AGE  OF  WISDOM. 

Ho  !  pretty  page,  with  the  dimpled  chin. 
That  never  has  known  the  barber's  shear. 

All  your  wish  is  woman  to  win  ; 

This  is  the  way  that  boys  begin,  — 
Wait  till  you  come  to  forty  year. 

Curly  gold  locks  cover  foolish  brains  ; 

Billing  and  cooing  is  all  your  cheer,  — 
Sighing,  and  singing  of  midnight  strains. 
Under  Bonnybell's  window-panes,  — 

Wait  till  you  come  to  forty  year. 

Forty  times  over  let  Michaelmas  pass  ; 

Grizzling  hair  the  brain  doth  clear  ; 
Tlien  you  know  a  boy  is  an  ass. 
Then  you  know  the  worth  of  a  lass,  — 

Once  you  have  come  to  forty  year. 

Pledge  me  roimd  ;  I  bid  ye  declare. 
All  good  fellows  whose  beards  arc  gray,  — 

Did  not  the  fairest  of  the  fair 

Common  grow  and  wearisome  ere 
Ever  a  month  was  past  away  ? 

The  reddest  lips  that  ever  have  kissed. 

The  brightest  eyes  that  ever  have  shone. 
May  pray  and  whisper  and  we  not  list. 
Or  look  away  and  never  be  missed,  — 
Ere  yet  ever  a  month  is  gone. 

Gillian 's  dead  !  God  rest  her  bier,  — 

How  I  loved  her  twenty  yeara  syne  ! 

Maiian  's  married  ;  but  I  sit  here. 

Alone  and  merry  at  forty  year,  ' 

Dipping  my  nose  in  the  Gascon  wine. 

William  Makbpeacb  Thacbbray. 


THE    DECEIVED    LOVER    SUETH    ONLY 
FOR  LIBERTY. 

If  chance  assigned, 
Were  to  my  mind. 
By  every  kind 

Of  destiny ; 
Yet  would  I  crave 
Kaught  else  to  have. 

But  dearest  life  and  liberty. 

Then  were  I  sure, 
I  might  endure 
The  displeasure 

Of  cmelty ; 
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Where  now  I  plain 
Alas  !  in  vain, 

Lacking  my  life  for  liberty. 

For  without  th*  one, 
Th'  other  is  gone, 
And  there  can  none 
It  remedy ; 
If  th'  one  be  past, 
Th'  other  doth  waste, 

And  all  for  lack  of  liberty. 

And  so  I  drive, 
As  yet  alive, 
Although  I  strive 

With  misery ; 
Drawing  my  breath. 
Looking  for  death, 

And  loss  of  life  for  liberty. 

But  thou  that  still, 
May'st  at  thy  will, 
Turn  all  thUUl    ' 

Adversity ; 
For  the  repair, 
Of  my  welfare, 

Grant  me  but  life  and  liberty. 

And  if  not  so, 

Then  let  all  go 

To  wretched  woe. 

And  let  me  die  ; 

For  th'  one  or  th'  other. 

There  is  none  other ; 

My  death,  or  life  \\'ith  liberty. 

Sir  Thomas  WyATT. 


MY  TRUE-LOVE  HATH  MY  HEART. 

My  true-love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 
By  just  exchange  one  to  the  other  given  : 

I  hold  his  dear,  and  mine  he  cannot  miss, 
Tliere  never  was  a  Ix^ttor  baigain  driven  : 

My  true-love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 

His  heart  in  me  keeps  him  and  me  in  one  ; 

My  heart  in  him  his  thoughts  and  senses 
guides : 
He  loves  my  heart,  for  once  it  was  his  own  ; 

I  cherish  his  because  in  me  it  bides  : 

My  true-love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his. 

Sir  PHiLir  Sidney. 


I  SAW  TWO  CLOUDS  AT  MORNING. 

I  SAW  two  clouds  at  morning, 

Tingeil  by  the  rising  sun, 
And  in  the  dawn  they  floated  on, 

And  mingled  into  one  ; 


I  thought  that  morning  cloud  was  blessed, 
It  moved  so  sweetly  to  the  west. 

I  saw  two  summer  currents 
Flow  smoothly  to  their  meeting. 

And  join  their  course,  with  silent  force. 
In  peace  each  other  greeting ; 

Calm  was  their  course  through  banks  of  green. 

While  dimpling  eddies  played  between. 

Such  be  your  gentle  motion, 

Till  life's  last  pulse  shall  beat ; 
Like  summer's  beam,  and  summer's  stream. 

Float  on,  in  joy,  to  meet 
A  calmer  sea,  where  storms  shall  cease, 
A  purer  sky,  where  all  is  peace. 

JOHN  G.  C.  BRAINAKD. 


LOVE'S  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river. 

And  the  rivers  with  the  ocean  ; 
llie  winds  of  heaven  mix  forever. 

With  a  sweet  emotion  ; 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  single  ; 

All  things  by  a  law  divine 
In  one  another's  being  mingle  :  — 

Why  not  I  with  thine  ? 

See  !  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven. 
And  the  waves  clasp  one  another  ; 

No  sister  flower  would  be  forgiven 
If  it  disdained  its  brother ; 

And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth. 
And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea  :  — 

What  are  all  these  kissings  woilh. 

If  thou  kiss  not  me  ? 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 


THOSE  EYES. 

Ah  !  do  not  wanton  with  those  eyes. 

Lest  I  be  sick  with  seeing ; 
Nor  cast  them  down,  but  let  them  rise, 

Lest  shame  destroy  their  being. 

Ah  !  be  not  angry  with  those  fires, 
For  then  their  threats  will  kill  me  ; 

Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires, 
For  then  my  hox)es  will  spill  me. 

Ah  !  do  not  steep  them  in  thy  tears. 

For  so  will  sorrow  slay  me  ; 
Nor  spread  them  as  distmught  with  fears,  - 

Mine  own  enough  betray  me. 

BEN  JONSON. 
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SWEET,   BE  NOT  PROUD. 

Sweet,  be  not  proud  of  those  two  eyes, 

Which  starlike  8]iarkle  in  their  skies  ; 

Nor  be  you  proud  that  yon  can  see 

All  hearts  yoiir  captives,  yours  yet  free. 

Be  you  not  proud  of  that  rich  hair. 

Which  wantons  with  the  lovesick  air ; 

Whenas  that  ruby  which  you  wear. 

Sunk  from  the  tip  of  your  soft  ear, 

Will  last  to  be  a  precious  stone 

When  ail  your  world  of  beauty  *s  gone. 

Robert  Hbrrick. 


GREEN  GROW  THE  RASHES  O! 

Green  grow  the  rashes  O, 

Green  grow  the  rashes  O  ; 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend 

Are  spent  amang  the  lasses  0. 

There  *s  naught  but  care  on  ev'ry  hon*. 

In  every  hour  that  passes  0  ; 
What  signifies  the  life  o*  man, 

An*  't  were  na  for  the  lasses  0  ? 

The  warly  race  may  riches  chase, 
An'  riches  still  may  fly  them  0  ; 

An'  though  at  last  they  catch  them  fast, 
Their  hearts  can  ne'er  enjoy  them  O. 

Gie  me  a  canny  hour  at  e'en. 

My  arms  about  my  dearie  0, 
An'  warly  cares  an*  warly  men 

May  all  gae  tapsalteerie  0. 

For  you  sae  douce,  ye  sneer  at  this. 
Ye  're  naught  but  senseless  asses  O  ! 

The  wisest  man  the  warl'  e'er  saw 
He  dearly  lo'ed  the  lasses  0. 

Auld  Nature  swears  the  lovely  dears 

Her  noblest  work  she  classes  0  : 

Her  'prentice  han'  she  tried  on  man. 

An'  then  she  made  the  lasses  O. 

RoBBRT  Burns. 


THE  CHRONICLE, 

Margarita  first  possessed. 
If  I  remember  well,  my  breast, 

Margarita  first  of  all  ; 
But  when  awhile  the  wanton  maid 
With  my  restless  heart  had  played, 

Martha  took  the  flying  ball. 


Martha  soon  did  it  resign 
To  the  beauteous  Catharine. 

Beauteous  Catharine  gave  place 
(Though  loath  and  angry  she  to  part 
With  the  possession  of  my  heart) 

To  Eliza's  conquering  face. 

Eliza  till  this  hour  might  reign. 
Had  she  not  evil  counsels  ta'en  ; 

Fundamental  laws  she  broke, 
And  still  new  favorites  she  chose. 
Till  up  in  arms  my  passions  rose, 

And  cast  away  her  yoke. 

Mary  then,  and  gentle  Anne, 
Both  to  reign  at  once  began  ; 

Alternately  they  swayed  ; 
And  sometimes  Mary  was  the  fair. 
And  sometimes  Anne  the  crown  did  wear, 

And  sometimes  both  1  obeyed. 

Another  Mary  then  arose. 
And  did  rigorous  laws  impose  ; 

A  mighty  tyrant  she  ! 
Long,  alas  !  should  1  have  been 
Under  that  iron -sceptred  queen. 

Had  not  Rebecca  set  me  free. 

When  fair  Rebecca  set  me  free, 

*T  was  then  a  golden  time  with  me : 

But  soon  those  pleasures  fled  ; 
For  the  gracious  princess  died 
In  her  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 

And  Judith  reigned  in  her  stead. 

One  month,  three  days,  and  half  an  hour, 
Judith  held  the  sovereign  power  : 

Wondrous  beautiful  her  face  1 
But  so  weak  and  small  her  wit. 
That  she  to  govern  was  unfit. 

And  so  Susanna  took  her  plaoK 

But  when  Isabella  came. 
Armed  with  a  resistless  flame. 

And  the  artillery  of  her  eye. 
Whilst  she  proudly  marched  about» 
Greater  conquests  to  find  out. 

She  beat  out  Susan,  by  the  by. 

But  in  her  place  I  then  obeyed 
Black-eyed  Bess,  her  viceroy-maid. 

To  whom  ensued  a  vacancy  ; 
Thousand  worse  passions  then  possessed 
The  interregnum  of  my  breast ; 

Bless  me  from  such  an  anarchy  ! 

Gentle  Henrietta  then. 

And  a  third  Mary  next  began  ; 

Then  Joan,  and  Jane,  and  Andria ; 
And  then  a  pretty  Thomasine, 
And  then  another  Catharine, 

And  then  a  long  et  caetera* 
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But  I  will  briefer  with  them  be. 
Since  few  of  them  were  long  with  me. 

An  higher  and  a  nobler  strain 
My  present  emperess  does  claim, 
Heleonora,  first  of  the  name  ; 

Whom  God  grant  long  to  reign  ! 

ABRAHAM  COWLEY. 


A  DOUBT. 

ntOU  THB  THIRD  BOOK  OF  LAWBS'S  AYRBS. 

Fain  would  I  love,  but  that  I  fear 
I  quickly  should  the  willow  wear ; 
Fain  would  I  marry,  but  men  say 
When  love  is  tied  he  will  away  ; 
Then  tell  me,  love,  what  shall  I  do. 
To  cure  these  fears,  whene'er  I  woo  ? 

The  fair  one  she  's  a  mark  to  all, 
The  brown  each  one  doth  lovely  call. 
The  black 's  a  pearl  in  fair  men's  eyes, 
The  rest  will  stoop  at  any  prize  \ 
Then  tell  me,  love,  what  shall  I  do, 
To  cure  these  fears  whene'er  I  woo  ? 

Dr.  r.  hughes. 


WISHES  FOR  THE  SUPPOSED  MISTRESS. 

Whoe'er  she  be, 

That  not  impossible  She 

That  shall  command  my  heart  and  me  ; 

Where'er  she  lie,    . 
Locked  up  from  mortal  eye 
In  shady  leaves  of  destiny  : 

Till  that  ripe  birth 

Of  studied  Fate  stand  forth, 

And  teach  her  fair  steps  to  our  earth  ; 

Till  that  divine 

Idea  take  a  shrine 

Of  crystal  flesh,  through  which  to  shine  : 

—  Meet  you  her,  my  Wishes, 

Bespeak  her  to  my  blisses, 

And  be  ye  called,  my  absent  kisses. 

I  wish  her  beauty 

That  owes  not  all  its  duty 

To  gaudy  tire,  or  glist'ring  shoe-tie  : 

Something  more  than 

Taffeta  or  tissue  can. 

Or  rampant  feather,  or  rich  fan. 

A  face  that  *s  best 

By  its  own  beauty  drest. 

And  can  alone  command  the  rest : 


A  face  made  up 

Out  of  no  other  shop 

Than  what  Nature's  white  hand  sets  ope. 

Sydneian  showers 

Of  sweet  discourse,  whose  powers 

Can  crown  old  Winter's  head  with  flowers. 

Whate'er  delight 

Can  make  day's  forehead  bright 

Or  give  down  to  the  wings  of  night. 

Soft  silken  hours. 

Open  suns,  shady  bowers  ; 

*Bove  all,  nothing  within  that  lowers. 

Days,  that  need  borrow 

No  part  of  their  good  morrow 

From  a  fore-spent  night  of  sorrow : 

Days,  that  in  spite 

Of  darkness,  by  the  light 

Of  a  clear  mind  are  day  all  night. 

Life,  that  dares  send 

A  challenge  to  liis  end. 

And  when  it  comes,  say,  "  Welcome,  friend." 

I  wish  her  store 

Of  worth  may  leave  her  poor 

Of  wishes  ;  and  I  wish  —  no  more. 

—  Now,  if  Time  knows 

That  Her,  whose  radiant  brows 

Weave  them  a  garland  of  my  vows ; 

Her  that  dares  be 

What  these  lines  ydsh  to  see  : 

I  seek  no  further,  it  is  She. 

'T  is  She,  and  here 

Lo  !  I  unclothe  and  clear 

My  wishes'  cloudy  character. 

Such  worth  as  this  is 
Shall  fix  my  flying  wishes. 
And  determine  them  to  kisses. 

Let  her  full  glory, 

My  fancies,  fly  before  ye  ; 

Be  ye  my  fictions  :  —  but  her  story. 

R.  Crashaw. 


RIVALRY  IN   LOVE. 

Of  all  the  torments,  all  the  cares, 

With  which  our  lives  are  curst ; 
Of  all  the  plagues  a  lover  bears. 

Sure  rivals  are  the  worst ! 
By  partners  in  each  other  kind. 

Afflictions  easier  grow ; 
In  love  alone  we  hate  to  find 

Companions  of  our  woe. 
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Sylvia,  for  all  the  pangs  you  see 
Are  lab' ring  in  my  breast ; 

I  beg  not  you  would  favor  ine, 
Would  you  but  slight  the  rest ! 

How  great  soe'er  your  rigors  are, 
With  them  alone  I  '11  cope  ; 

I  can  endure  my  own  despair. 

But  not  another's  hope. 

William  Walsh. 


THE  MAIDEN'S  CHOICE. 

Genteel  in  personage. 
Conduct,  and  equipage ; 
Noble  by  heritage ; 
Generous  and  free ; 

Brave,  not  romantic ; 
Learned,  not  pedantic ; 
Frolic,  not  frantic,  — 
This  must  he  be. 

Honor  maintaining. 
Meanness  disdaining. 
Still  entertaining, 
Engaging  and  new ; 

Neat,  but  not  finical ; 

Sage,  but  not  cynical ; 

Never  tyrannical. 

But  ever  true. 

Henry  Fiblding. 


THE  LOVELINESS   OF  LOVE, 

It  is  not  Beauty  I  demand, 
A  crystal  brow,  the  moon's  despair, 

Nor  the  snow's  daughter,  a  white  hand, 
Nor  mermaid's  yellow  p.ide  of  hair  : 

Tell  me  not  of  your  starry  eyes. 
Your  lips  that  seem  on  roses  fed. 

Your  breasts,  where  Cupid  tumbling  lies 
Nor  sleeps  for  kissing  of  his  bed,  — 

A  bloomy  pair  of  vermeil  cheeks 
Like  Hebe's  in  her  ruddiest  hours, 

A  breath  that  softer  music  speaks 
Than  summer  winds  a-wooing  flowers  ;  — 

These  are  but  gauds  :  nay,  what  are  lips  f 
Coral  beneath  the  ocean -stream. 

Whose  brink  when  your  adventurer  dips 
Full  oft  he  perisheth  on  them. 

And  what  are  cheeks,  but  ensigns  oft 
That  wave  hot  youth  to  fields  of  blood  ? 

Did  Helen's  breast,  though  ne'er  so  soft, 
Do  Greece  or  Ilium  any  good  ? 


Eyes  can  with  baleful  ardor  bum  ; 

Poison  can  breath,  that  erst  perfumed  ; 
There 's  many  a  white  hand  holds  an  urn 

With  lovers'  hearts  to  dust  consumed. 

For  crystal  brows  there 's  naught  within ; 

They  are  but  empty  cells  for  pride  ; 
He  who  the  Siren's  hair  would  win 

Is  mostly  strangled  in  the  tide. 

Give  me,  instead  of  Beauty's  bust, 

A  tender  heart,  a  loyal  mind« 
Which  with  temptation  I  would  trust. 

Yet  never  linked  with  error  'find,  — 

One  in  whose  gentle  bosom  I 
Could  pour  my  secret  heart  of  woes. 

Like  the  care-burdened  honey-fly 
That  hides  his  murmurs  in  the  rose,  — 

My  earthly  Comforter  !  whose  love 

So  indefeasible  might  be 
That,  when  my  spirit  wonned  above, 

Hers  could  not  stay,  for  sympathy. 

AN0.NY110U& 


MY  DEAR  AND  ONLY  LOVE. 

My  dear  and  only  love,  1  pray, 

This  noble  world  of  thee 
Be  governed  by  no  other  sway 

But  purest  monarchic. 
For  if  confusion  have  a  part. 

Which  virtuous  souls  abhore. 
And  hold  a  synod  in  thy  heart, 

I  'U  never  love  thee  more« 

Like  Alexander  I  will  reign, 

And  I  will  reijjn  alone, 
My  thoughts  shall  evermore  disdain 

A  rival  on  my  throne. 
He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 

Or  his  deserts  are  small. 
That  puts  it  not  unto  the  touch. 

To  win  or  lose  it  all. 

•  •  .  .  • 

James  Graham.  Emrt ^ il^fUroM, 


MY  CHOICE. 

Shall  I  tell  you  whom  I  love  I 
Hearken  then  awhile  to  me  ; 

And  if  such  a  woman  move 
As  I  now  shall  versify. 

Be  assured  *t  is  she  or  none. 

That  I  love,  and  love  alone. 
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Nature  did  her  so  much  right 
As  she  scorns  the  help  of  art. 

In  as  many  virtues  dight 
As  e*er  yet  embraced  a  heart. 

So  much  good  so  truly  tried. 

Some  for  less  were  deified. 

Wit  she  hath,  without  desier 

To  make  known  how  much  she  hath ; 
And  her  anger  flames  no  higher 

Than  may  fitly  sweeten  wrath. 
Full  of  pity  as  may  be, 
Though  perhaps  not  so  to  me. 

Reason  pasters  every  sense, 
And  her  virtues  grace  her  birth ; 

Lovely  as  all  excellence. 
Modest  in  her  most  of  mirth. 

Likelihood  enough  to  prove 

Only  worth  could  kindle  love. 

Such  she  is  ;  and  if  you  know 

Such  a  one  as  I  have  sung  ; 
Be  she  brown,  or  fair,  or  so 

That  she  be  but  somewhat  young ; 

Be  assured  't  is  she,  or  none, 

That  I  love,  and  love  alone. 

William  Bkowne. 


LOVE    NOT    ME   FOR    COMELY   GRACE. 

Love  not  me  for  comely  grace, 
For  my  pleasing  eye  or  face, 
Nor  for  any  outward  part. 
No,  nor  for  my  constant  heart ; 

Fot  those  may  fail  or  turn  to  ill^ 
So  thou  and  I  shall  sever  ; 
Keep  therefore  a  true  woman's  eye, 
And  love  me  still,  but  know  not  why. 

So  hast  thou  the  same  reason  still 
To  dote  upon  me  ever. 

ANOHYMOUS. 


HE  THAT  LOVES  A  ROSY  CHEEK. 

He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek, 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires, 
Or  from  starlike  eyes  doth  seek 

Fuel  to  maintain  his  fires  ; 
As  old  Time  makes  these  decay, 
So  his  flames  must  waste  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind 
Gentle  thoughts,  and  calm  desires, 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined. 
Kindle  never-dying  fires  :  — 

Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 

I-<ovely  cheeks  or  lips  or  eyes. 

T.  caabw. 


LOVE  ME  LITTLE,   LOVE  ME   LONG. 

OKICINALLY  rSINTBD  IN   1569. 

Love  me  little,  love  me  long  I 
Is  the  burden  of  my  song : 
Love  that  is  too  hot  and  strong 

Bumeth  soon  to  waste. 
Still  I  would  not  have  thee  cold,  — 
Not  too  backward,  nor  too  bold  ; 
Love  that  lasteth  till 't  is  old 

Fadeth  not  in  haste. 
Love  me  little,  love  me  long  1 
Is  the  burden  of  my  song. 

If  thou  lovest  me  too  much, 

T  will  not  prove  as  true  a  touch  ; 

Love  me  little  more  than  such,  — 

For  I  fear  the  end. 
I  *m  with  little  well  content, 
And  a  little  from  thee  sent 
Is  enough,  with  true  intent 

To  be  steadfast,  friend. 

Say  thou  lovest  me,  while  thou  live 
I  to  thee  my  love  will  give, 
Never  dreaming  to  deceive 

While  that  life  endures ; 
Nay,  and  after  death,  in  sooth, 
I  to  thee  will  keep  my  truth, 
As  now  when  in  my  May  of  youth : 

This  my  love  assures. 

Constant  love  is  moderate  ever, 
And  it  will  through  life  persever ; 
Give  me  that  with  true  endeavor,  — 

I  will  it  restore. 
A  suit  of  durance  let  it  be. 
For  all  weathers,  —  that  for  me,  — 
For  the  land  or  for  the  sea : 

Lasting  evermore. 

Winter's  cold  or  summer's  heat. 

Autumn's  tempests  on  it  beat ; 

It  can  never  know  defeat, 

Never  can  rebel : 

Such  the  love  that  I  would  gain, 

Such  the  love,  I  tell  thee  plain. 

Thou  must  give,  or  woo  in  vain : 

So  to  thee  —  farewell ! 

anonyaiou? 


SONG. 


Shall  I  love  you  like  the  wind,  love, 
That  b  so  fierce  and  strong, 

That  sweeps  all  barrien  from  its  pat> 
And  recks  not  right  or  wrong  T 

The  passion  of  the  wind,  love. 
Can  never  last  for  long. 
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Shall  I  love  you  like  the  fire,  lore, 
With  furious  heat  and  noise, 

To  waken  in  you  all  love's  fears 
And  little  of  love's  joys  ? 

The  passion  of  the  lire,  love, 
Whate'er  it  finds,  destroys. 

I  will  love  you  like  the  stars,  love. 

Set  in  the  heavenly  blue. 
That  only  shine  the  brighter 

After  weeping  tears  of  dew ; 
Above  the  wind  and  fire,  love. 

They  love  the  ages  through  I 

And  when  this  life  is  o'er,  love. 

With  all  its  joys  and  jars. 
We  *1I  leave  behind  the  wind  and  fire 

To  wage  their  boiiiterous  wars,  — 
Then  we  shall  only  be,  love. 

The  nearer  to  the  stars  ! 

R.  W.  RAYMOMX 


A   "MERCENARY"  MARRIAGE. 

She  moves  as  light  across  the  grass 

As  moves  my  shadow  large  and  tall ; 
And  like  my  shadow,  close  yet  free, 
The  thought  of  her  aye  follows  me. 
My  little  maid  of  Moreton  Hall. 

No  matter  how  or  where  we  loved, 
Or  when  we  *11  wed,  or  what  befall ; 

I  only  feel  she  's  mine  at  last, 

I  only  know  I  'U  hold  her  fast. 
Though  to  dust  crumbles  Moreton  Hall. 

Her  pedigree  — good  sooth,  *t  is  long ! 

Her  grim  sires  stare  from  every  wall ; 
And  centuries  of  ancestral  grace 
Revive  in  her  sweet  girlish  face, 

As  meek  she  glides  through  Moreton  HalL 

Whilst  I  have  —  nothing ;  save,  perhaps. 

Some  worthless  heaps  of  idle  gold 
And  a  true  heart,  — the  which  her  eye 
Through  glittering  drass  spied,  womanly ; 
Therefore  they  say  ker  heart  was  sold  I 

I  laugh  ;  she  laughs  ;  the  hills  and  vales 
Laugh  as  we  ride  'neath  chestnuts  tall. 
Or  start  the  deer  that  silent  graze, 
And  look  up,  large-eyed,  with  soft  gaze. 
At  the  fair  maid  of  Moreton  Hall ; 

We  let  the  neighbors  talk  their  fiU, 

Fo^  life  is  sweet,  and  love  is  strong, 
And  two,  close  knit  in  marriage  ties. 
The  whole  world's  shams  may  well  despise,  - 
Its  folly,  madness,  shame,  and  wrong. 
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We  are  not  proud,  with  a  fool's  pride. 
Nor  cowards,  — to  be  held  in  thrall 
By  pelf  or  lineage,  rank  or  lands :  — 
One  honest  heart,  two  honest  hands. 
Are  worth  far  more  than  Moreton  Hall. 

Therefore  we  laugh  to  scorn  —  we  two  — 

The  bars  that  weaker  souls  appall : 

I  take  her  hand,  and  hold  it  fast. 

Knowing  she  '11  love  me  to  the  last. 

My  dearest  maid  of  Moreton  Hall. 

Dinah  Mabia  Mulock. 


AMY'S  CRUELTY. 


I. 


Fair  Amy  of  the  terraced  house. 

Assist  me  to  discover 
Why  you  who  would  not  hurt  a  mouse 

Can  torture  so  your  lover. 


II. 


You  give  your  coffee  to  the  cat. 
You  stroke  the  dog  for  coming. 

And  all  your  face  grows  kinder  at 
The  little  brown  bee's  humming. 


III. 


But  when  he  haunts  your  door .  . .  the  town 
Marks  coming  and  marks  going .  . . 

You  seem  to  have  stitched  your  eyelids  down 
To  that  long  piece  of  sewing  ! 


IT. 


You  never  give  a  look,  not  you. 
Nor  drop  him  a  "  Good  morning,*' 

To  keep  his  long  day  warm  and  blue. 
So  fretted  by  your  scorning. 


V. 


She  shook  her  head  :  "  The  mouse  and  bee 
For  crumb  or  flower  will  linger ; 

The  dog  is  happy  at  my  knee. 
The  cat  purrs  at  my  finger. 


VI. 


"  But  ^ ...  to  him,  the  least  thing  given 
Means  great  things  at  a  distance  ; 

He  wants  my  world,  my  sun,  my  heaven. 
Soul,  body,  whole  existence. 


vri. 


"They  say  love  gives  as  well  as  takes  ; 

But  1  'm  a  simple  maiden,  — 
My  mother's  first  smile  when  she  wakes 

I  still  have  smiled  and  prayed  in. 


VIII. 


"  I  only  know  my  mother's  love 
Which  gives  all  and  asks  nothing 
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And  this  new  loving  sets  the  groove 
Too  much  the  way  of  loathing. 


IX. 


"  Unless  he  gives  me  all  in  change, 
I  forfeit  all  things  by  him  : 

The  risk  is  terrible  and  strange — 
I  tremble,  doubt, . . .  deny  him. 


X. 


*•  He 's  sweetest  friend,  or  hardest  foe, 
Best  angel,  or  worst  devil ; 

I  either  hate  or . .  .  love  him  so, 
I  can't  be  merely  civil ! 


XI. 


"  Yon  trust  a  woman  who  puts  forth 
Her  blossoms  thick  as  summer's  7 

You  think  she  dreams  what  love  is  worth. 
Who  casts  it  to  new-comers  ? 


XII. 

"  Such  love 's  a  cowslip-ball  to  fling, 

A  moment's  pretty  pastime  ; 
/give ...  all  me,  if  anything. 

The  first  time  and  the  last  time. 

X11I. 

"  Dear  neighbor  of  the  trellised  house, 

A  man  should  murmur  never, 
Though  treated  worse  than  dog  and  mouse, 

Till  doted  on  forever  !  " 

ELLZABBTH  BAKRBTT  BROWNING. 


A  WOMAN'S  QUESTION. 

Before  I  trust  my  fate  to  thee, 

Or  place  my  hand  in  thine, 
Before  I  let  thy  future  give 

Color  and  form  to  mine, 
Before  1  peril  all  for  thee, 
Question  thy  soul  to-night  for  me. 

I  break  all  slighter  bonds,  nor  feel 

A  shadow  of  regret : 
Is  there  one  link  within  the  past 

That  holds  thy  spirit  yet  ? 
Or  is  thy  faith  as  clear  and  free 
As  that  which  I  can  pledge  to  thee  I 

Docs  there  within  thy  dimmest  dreams 

A  possible  future  shine, 
Wherein  thy  life  could  henceforth  breathe. 

Untouched,  unshared  by  mine  7 
If  so,  at  any  pain  or  cost, 
0,  tell  me  tieforc  all  is  lost  I 

Look  deeper  still :  if  thou  canst  feel. 
Within  thy  inmost  soul, 


That  thou  hast  kept  a  portion  back, 

While  I  have  staked  the  whole. 
Let  no  false  pity  spare  the  blow. 
But  in  true  mercy  tell  me  so. 

Is  there  within  thy  heart  a  need 

That  mine  cannot  fulfil  ? 
One  chord  that  any  other  hand 

Could  l)etter  wake  or  still  ? 
Speak  now,  lest  at  some  future  day 
My  whole  life  wither  and  decay. 

Lives  there  within  thy  nature  hid 

The  demon-spirit,  change, 
Shedding  a  passing  glory  still 

On  all  things  new  and  strange  ? 
It  may  not  be  thy  fault  alone,  — 
But  shield  my  heart  against  thine  own. 

Couldst  thou  withdraw  thy  hand  one  day 

And  answer  to  my  claim. 
That  fate,  and  that  to-day's  nystake,  — 

Not  thou,  —  had  been  to  blame  f 
Some  soothe  their  conscience  thus  ;  but  thou 
Wilt  surely  warn  and  save  me  now. 

Nay,  answer  not,  —  I  dare  not  hear. 
The  words  would  come  too  late  ; 

Yet  I  would  spare  thee  all  remorse. 
So  comfort  thee,  my  fate  : 

Whatever  on  my  heart  may  fall. 

Remember,  I  would  risk  it  all ! 

ADELAIDE  ANNE  PROCTER. 


THE  LADY'S   "YES. 
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"Yes,"  I  answered  you  last  night ; 

"  No,"  this  morning,  sir,  I  say. 
Colors  seen  by  candle-light 

Will  not  look  the  same  by  day. 

When  the  viols  played  their  best, 
Lamps  above,  and  laughs  below^ 

Love  me  sounded  like  a  jest. 
Fit  for  yes  or  fit  for  no. 

Call  me  false  or  call  me  free, 
Vow,  whatever  light  may  shine, 

No  man  on  your  face  shall  see 
Any  grief  for  change  on  mine. 

Yet  the  sin  is  on  us  both  ; 

Time  to  dance  is  not  to  woo  ; 
Wooing  light  makes  fickle  troth* 

Scorn  of  me  recoils  on  you. 

Learn  to  win  a  lady*8  faith 
Nobly,  as  the  thing  is  high. 

Bravely,  as  for  life  and  death. 
With  a  loyal  gravity. 
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Lead  her  from  the  festive  boards, 
Point  her  to  the  starry  skies, 

Guard  her,  by  your  trutliful  words, 
Pure  from  courtship's  flatteries. 

By  your  truth  she  shall  be  true. 

Ever  true,  as  wives  of  yore  ; 

And  her  yes,  once  said  to  you, 

SuALL  be  Yes  forevermore. 

Elizabbth  Barrett  Browning. 


LOVE'S  SILENCE. 

Because  I  breathe  not  love  to  everie  one, 
Nur  do  not  use  set  colors  for  to  weare, 
Nor  nourish  special  locks  of  vowed  haire. 

Nor  give  each  speech  a  full  point  of  a  groane,  — 

The  courtlie  nymphs,  acquainted  with  the  moane 
Of  them  who  on  their  lips  Love's  standard  beare, 
"  What !  he  ? "  say  they  of  me.     "  Now  I  dare 
sweare 

He  cannot  love  :  No,  no  !  let  him  alone." 
And  think  so  still,  —  if  Stella  know  my  minde. 

Profess,  indeed,  I  do  not  Cupid's  art ; 

But  you,  faire  maids,  at  length  this  true  shall 
iindc,  — 
That  his  right  badge  is  but  wome  in  the  hearte. 
Dumb  swans,  not  chattering  pies,  do  lovers 

prove  : 
They  love  indeed  who  quake  to  say  they  love. 

SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY. 
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THE  MAID'S  REMONSTRANCE. 

Never  wedding,  ever  wooing, 
Still  a  love-lorn  heart  pursuing. 
Read  you  not  the  wrong  you  're  doing 

In  my  cheek's  pale  hue  ? 
All  my  life  with  sorrow  strewing. 

Wed,  or  cease  to  woo. 

Rivals  banished,  bosoms  plighted. 
Still  our  days  are  disunited  ; 
Now  the  lamp  of  hope  is  lighted. 

Now  half  quenched  appears. 
Damped  and  wavering  and  benighted 

Midst  my  sighs  and  tears. 

Charms  you  call  your  dearest  blessing. 

Lips  that  thrill  at  your  caressing, 

Eyes  a  mutual  soul  confessing, 

Soon  you  'U  make  them  grow 

Dim,  and  worthless  your  possessing, 

Not  with  age,  but  woe  ! 

Thomas  Campbell. 


GIVE  ME  MORE    LOVE  OR   MORE 
DISDAIN. 

Give  me  more  love  or  more  disdain-; 

The  torrid  or  the  frozen  zone 
Brings  etxual  ease  unto  my  pain ; 

The  temperate  affords  me  none  ; 
Either  extreme,  of  love  or  hate. 
Is  sweeter  than  a  calm  estate. 

Give  me  a  storm  ;  if  it  be  love. 
Like  Danae  in  a  golden  shower, 

I  swim  in  pleasure  ;  if  it  prove 
Disdain,  that  torrent  will  devour 

My  vulture  hopes ;  and  he 's  possessed 

Of  heaven  that 's  but  from  hell  released  ; 

Then  crown  my  joys,  or  cure  my  pain  ; 

Give  me  more  love  or  more  disdain. 

Thomas  Carew. 

LOVE  DISSEMBLED. 

FKOM   **AS  YOU  LIKB  IT.** 

Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him  ; 
'T  is  but  a  peevish  boy  :  —  yet  he  talks  well ;  — 
But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  — yet  words  do  well. 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 
But,  sure,  he 's  proud  ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes 

him  : 
He  '11  make  a  proper  man  :  The  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion  ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  his  yean  he 's  tall ; 
His  leg  is  but  so  so  ;  and  yet 't  is  well : 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip, 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mixed  in  his  cheek ;  't  was  just  the 

difference 
Betwixt  the  constant  red,  and  mingled  damask. 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  marked 

him 

In  parcels,  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 

To  fall  in  love  with  him  :  but,  for  my  part, 

I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 

I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him  : 

For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 

He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  ray  hair  black ; 

And,  now  I  am  remembered,  scorned  at  me  : 

I  marvel,  why  I  answered  not  again  : 

But  that 's  all  one  ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 

Shakespeare. 


THE  SHEPHERD'S  RESOLUTION. 

Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair. 
Die  because  a  woman 's  fair  f 
Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  can 
'Cause  another's  rosy  are  7 
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Be  she  fairer  than  the  day. 

Or  the  flowery  meads  in  May, 
If  she  he  not  so  to  me, 
Wl^at  care  I  how  fair  she  he  ? 

Shall  my  foolish  heart  he  pined 

'Cause  I  see  a  woman  kind  ? 

Or  a  well-dispos^  nature 

Joined  with  a  lorely  feature  f 

Be  she  meeker,  kinder  than 

The  turtle-dove  or  pelican. 
If  she  he  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  kind  she  he  f 

Shall  a  woman's  virtues  move 
Me  to  perish  for  her  love  f 
Or,  her  well  deservings  known, 
Make  me  quite  forget  mine  own  f 
Be  she  with  that  goodness  hlest 
Which  may  merit  name  of  hest, 
If  she  he  not  such  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  good  she  he  f 

'Cause  her  fortune  seems  too  high. 
Shall  I  play  the  fool  and  die  f 
Those  that  hear  a  nohle  mind 
Where  they  want  of  riches  find. 
Think  what  with  them  they  would  do 
That  without  them  dare  to  woo ; 
And  unless  that  mind  I  see, 
What  care  I  how  great  she  he  ? 

Great,  or  good,  or  kind,  or  fair, 

I  will  ne'er  the  more  despair  : 

If  she  love  me,  this  helieve, — 

I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve. 

If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo^ 

I  can  scorn  and  let  her  go  ; 

For  if  she  he  not  for  me. 

What  care  I  for  whom  she  he  ? 

cborcb  witmbil 


LET  NOT  WOMAK  E'EE  COMPLAIN. 

Let  not  woman  e'er  complain 

Of  inconstancy  in  love  ; 
Let  not  woman  e'er  complain 

Fickle  man  is  apt  to  rove  ; 
Look  ahroad  through  Nature's  range,  • 
Nature's  mighty  law  is  change  ; 
Ladies,  would  it  not  he  strange 

Man  should  then  a  monster  prove  f 

Mark  the  winds,  and  mark  the  skies ; 

Ocean's  ebh  and  ocean's  flow ; 
Sun  and  moon  hut  set  to  rise. 

Bound  and  round  the  seasons  go. 
5 


Why  then  ask  of  silly  man, 
To  oppose  great  Nature's  plan  ? 
We  'U  he  constant  while  we  can,  — 
You  can  he  no  more,  you  know. 

ROBBRT  BUBNS. 


ROSALIND'S  COMPLAINT. 

Lots  in  my  bosom  like  a  hee. 

Doth  suck  his  sweet ; 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 

Now  with  his  feet ; 
Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest^ 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast, 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast. 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest : 

Ah  !  wanton,  will  you  f 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  pierceth  he 

With  pretty  slight, 
And  makes  his  pillow  of  my  knee. 

The  livelong  night ; 
Strike  I  the  lute,  he  tunes  the  strings 
He  music  plays,  if  I  but  sing : 
He  lends  me  every  lovely  thing. 
Yet  cruel,  he  my  heart  doth  sting : 

Ah  !  wanton,  will  you  ? 

Else  I  with  roses  every  day 

Will  whip  you  hence, 
And  hind  you  when  you  long  to  play. 

For  your  offence ; 
I  'U  shut  my  eyes  to  keep  you  in, 
I  '11  make  you  fast  it  for  your  sin, 
I  '11  count  your  power  not  worth  a  pin, 
AJas  !  what  hereby  shall  I  win 

If  he  gainsay  me  t 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 

With  many  a  rod. 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy 

Because  a  god ; 
Then  sit  thou  softly  on  my  knee. 
And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be ; 
Lurk  in  my  eyes,  I  like  of  thee, 
O  Cupid  !  so  thou  pity  me  ; 

Spare  not,  but  play  thee. 

THOMAS  LiODGB. 


CUPID  AND  CAMPASPE. 

Cttid  and  my  Campaspe  played 
At  cards  for  kisses,  —  Cupid  paid  ; 
He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow  and  arrows. 
His  mother's  doves,  and  team  of  sparrows, 
Loses  them  too  ;  then  down  he  throws 
The  coral  of  his  lip,  the  rose 
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Growing  on  's  cheek  (but  none  knows  how)  ; 

With  these  the  crystal  of  his  brow, 

And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chin,  — 

All  these  did  my  Campaspe  win. 

At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes ; 

She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

0  Love  !  has  she  done  this  to  thee  ? 

What  shall,  alas  !  become  of  me  ? 

John  Lyly. 

CUPID  SWALLOWED. 

T*  OTHER  day,  as  I  was  twining 

Roses  for  a  crown  to  dine  in. 

What,  of  all  things,  midst  the  heap. 

Should  I  light  on,  fast  asleep. 

But  the  little  desperate  elf, 

The  tiny  traitor,  —  Love  himself ! 

By  the  wings  I  pinched  him  up 

Like  a  bee,  and  in  a  cup 

Of  my  wine  I  plunged  and  sank  him  ; 

And  what  d'  ye  think  I  did  ?  —  I  drank  him  t 

Faith,  I  thought  him  dead.     Not  he  1 

There  he  lives  with  tenfold  glee  ; 

And  now  this  moment,  with  his  wings 

I  feel  him  tickling  my  heart-strings. 

Leigh  Hu>rT. 

LOVE  AND  TIME. 

Two  pilgrims  from  the  distant  plain 
Come  quickly  o'er  the  mossy  ground. 

One  is  a  boy,  with  locks  of  gold 
Thick  curling  round  his  face  so  fair ; 

The  other  pilgrim,  stem  and  old. 
Has  snowy  beartl  and  silver  hair. 

The  youth  with  many  a  merry  trick 

Goes  singing  on  his  careless  way ; 
His  old  companion  walks  as  quick. 

But  speaks  no  word  by  night  or  day. 
Where'er  the  old  man  treads,  the  grass 

Fast  fadeth  with  a  certain  doom  ; 
But  where  the  beauteous  boy  doth  pass 

Unnumbered  flowers  are  seen  to  bloom. 

And  thus  before  the  sage,  the  boy 

Trips  lightly  o'er  the  blooming  lands, 
And  proudly  bears  a  pretty  toy,  — 

A  cr}''stal  glass  with  diamond  sanda. 
A  smile  o'er  any  brow  would  pass 

To  sec  him  frolic  in  the  sun,  — 
To  see  him  shake  the  crystal  glass. 

And  make  the  sands  more  quickly  run. 

And  now  they  leap  the  streamlet  o'er, 
A  silver  thread  so  white  and  thin. 

And  now  they  reach  the  o\M^n  door, 
And  now  they  lightly  enter  in  : 


*'  God  save  all  here,"  —  that  kind  wish  flies 
Still  sweeter  from  his  lips  so  sweet ; 

"God  save  you  kindly,"  Norah  cries, 
"Sit  down»  my  child,  and  rest  and  eat." 

"Thanks,  gentle  Norah,  fair  and  good. 

We  '11  rest  awhile  our  weary  feet ; 
But  though  this  old  man  needeth  food. 

There  *s  nothing  here  that  he  can  eat. 
His  taste  is  strange,  he  eats  alone. 

Beneath  some  ruined  cloister's  cope. 
Or  on  some  tottering  turret's  stone, 

WhUe  I  can  only  live  on  —  Hope  ! 

"  A  week  ago,  ere  you  were  wed,  — 

It  was  the  very  night  before,  — 
Upon  so  many  sweets  I  fed 

While  passing  by  your  mother's  door,  — 
It  was  that  dear,  delicious  hour 

When  Owen  here  the  nosegay  brought. 
And  found  you  in  the  woodbine  bower,  — 

Since  then,  indeed,  I  've  needed  naught." 

A  bluah  steals  over  Norah's  face, 

A  smile  comes  over  Owen's  brow,  . 
A  tranquil  joy  illumes  the  place, 

As  if  the  moon  were  shining  now ; 
The  boy  beholds  the  pleasing  pain, 

The  sweet  confusion  he  has  done. 
And  shakes  the  crystal  glass  again. 

And  makes  the  sands  more  quickly  ran. 

"Dear  Norah,  we  are  pilgrims,  bound 

Upon  an  endless  path  sublime  ; 
We  pace  the  green  earth  round  and  round. 

And  mortals  call  us  Love  and  Time  ; 
He  seeks  the  many,  I  the  few  ; 

I  dwell  with  peasants,  he  with  kings. 
We  seldom  meet ;  but  when  we  do, 

I  take  his  glass,  and  he  my  wings. 

"  And  thus  together  on  we  go. 

Where'er  I  chance  or  wish  to  lead  ; 
And  Time,  whose  lonely  steps  are  slow. 

Now  sweeps  along  with  lightning  speed. 
Now  on  our  bright  predestined  way 

We  must  to  other  regions  pass  ; 
But  take  this  gift,  and  night  and  day 

Look  well  upon  its  truthful  glass. 

"  How  quick  or  slow  the  bright  sands  fall 

Is  hid  from  lovers'  eyes  alone. 
If  you  can  see  them  move  at  all. 

Be  sure  your  heart  has  colder  grown. 
'T  is  coldness  makes  the  glass  grow  dry, 

Tlie  icy  hand,  the  freezing  brow  ; 
But  warm  the  heart  and  breathe  the  sigh. 

And  then  they  '11  pass  you  know  not  how.'* 
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She  took  the  glass  where  Lore's  wann  hands 
A  bright  impervious  vapor  cast, 

She  looks,  but  cannot  see  the  sands, 
Although  she  feels  thej  're  falling  fast. 

But  cold  hours  came,  and  then,  alas  ! 
She  saw  them  falling  frozen  through. 

Till  Love's  warm  light  suffused  the  glass, 

And  hid  the  loos'ning  sands  from  view  ! 

Denis  Floremcb  MacCarthy. 


DEATH  AND  CUPID. 

Ah  !  who  but  oft  hath  marvelled  why 

The  gods,  who  rule  above. 
Should  e'er  permit  the  young  to  die, 

The  old  to  fall  in  love  f 

Ah  !  why  should  hapless  human  kind 
Be  punished  out  of  season  ?  — 

Pray  listen,  and  perhaps  you  '11  find 
My  rhyme  may  give  the  reason. 

Death,  strolling  out  one  summer's  day, 
Met  Cupid,  with  his  sparrows  ; 

And,  bantering  in  a  merry  way, 
Proposed  a  change  of  arrows. 

"Agreed  ! "  quoth  Cupid.     "  I  foresee 

The  queerest  game  of  errors  ; 
For  you  the  King  of  Hearts  will  be. 

And  rU  be  King  of  Terrors  !  " 

And  so  't  was  done  ;  —  alas,  the  day 
That  multiplied  their  arts  I  — 

Each  from  the  other  bore  away 
A  portion  of  his  darts. 

« 

And  that  explains  the  reason  why. 

Despite  the  gods  above. 
The  young  are  often  doomed  to  die. 

The  old  to  fall  in  love  ! 

JOHN  GODFREY  SAXB. 


LOVE-LETTERS  MADE  OF  FLOWERS. 

As  exquisite  invention  this. 
Worthy  of  Love's  most  honeyed  kiss,  — 
This  art  of  writing  billet-doux 
In  buds,  and  odors,  and  bright  hues  ! 
In  saying  all  one  feels  and  thinks 
In  clever  daffodils  and  pinks  ; 
In  puns  of  tulips  ;  and  in  phrases, 
Charming  for  their  truth,  of  daisies  ;• 
Uttering,  as  well  as  silence  may. 
The  sweetest  words  the  sweetest  way. 
How  fit  too  for  the  lady's  bosom  ! 
The  place  where  billet-doux  repose  'em. 


What  delight  in  some  sweet  spot 

Combining  love  with  garden  plot. 

At  once  to  cultivate  one's  flowers 

And  one's  epistolary  powers  ! 

Growing  one's  own  choice  words  and  fancies 

In  orange  tubs,  and  beds  of  pansies  ; 

One's  sighs,  and  passionate  declarations, 

In  odorous  rhetoric  of  carnations  ; 

Seeing  how  far  one's  stocks  will  reach. 

Taking  due  care  one's  flowers  of  speech 

To  guard  from  blight  as  well  as  bathos. 

And  watering  every  day  one's  pathos  ! 

A  letter  comes,  just  gathered.     We 

Dote  on  its  tender  brilliancy, 

Inhale  its  delicate  expressions 

Of  balm  and  pea,  and  its  confessions 

Made  with  as  sweet  a  maideiCa  blush 

As  ever  mom  bedewed  on  bush  : 

CT  is  in  reply  to  one  of  ours, 

Made  of  the  most  convincing  flowers.) 

Then,  after  we  have  kissed  its  wit. 

And  heart,  in  water  putting  it 

(To  keep  its  remarks  fresh),  go  round 

Our  little  eloquent  plot  of  ground. 

And  with  enchanted  hands  compose 

Our  answer,  —  all  of  lily  and  rose. 

Of  tuberose  and  of  violet. 

And  little  darling  (mignonette) ; 

Of  look  cU  me  and  call  me  to  you 

(Words,  that  while  they  greet,  go  through  you) ; 

Of  thoughts,  of  flames,  forget-nu-not, 

BrideuHfrt,  —  in  short,  the  whole  blest  lot 

Of  vouchers  for  a  lifelong  kiss,  — 

And  literally,  breathing  bliss  ) 

Lbich  Hunt. 


THE   BIRTH  OF  PORTRAITURE. 

As  once  a  Grecian  maiden  wove 

Her  garland  mid  the  summer  bowers. 
There  stood  a  youth,  with  eyes  of  love. 

To  watch  her  while  she  wreathed  the  flowers. 
The  youth  was  skilled  in  painting's  art. 

But  ne'er  had  studied  woman's  brow. 
Nor  knew  what  magic  hues  the  heart 

Can  shed  o'er  Nature's  charm,  till  now. 

CHORUS. 

Blest  be  Love,  to  whom  we  owe 
All  that  *s  fair  and  bright  below. 

His  hand  had  pictured  many  a  rose, 
And  sketched  the  rays  that  lit  the  brook  ; 

But  what  were  these,  or  what  wore  those. 
To  woman's  blush,  to  woman's  look  ? 

"  Oh  !  if  such  magic  power  there  be, 
This,  this,"  he  cried,  "  is  all  my  prayer,  • 
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To  paint  that  liiring  light  I  see. 
And  fix  the  soul  that  sparkles  there." 

His  prayer  as  soon  as  breathed  was  heard  ; 

His  pallet  touched  by  Lore  grew  warm. 
And  painting  saw  her  thna  transferred 

From  lifeless  flowers  to  woman's  form. 
Still,  as  from  tint  to  tint  he  stole, 

The  fair  design  shone  out  the  more, 
And  there  was  now  a  life,  a  soul. 

Where  only  colors  glowed  before. 

Then  first  carnation  learned  to  speak. 

And  lilies  into  life  were  brou^t ; 
"While  mantling  on  the  maiden's  cheek. 

Young  roses  kindled  into  thought : 
Then  hyacinths  their  darkest  dyes 

Upon  the  locks  of  beauty  threw  ; 
And  violets  transformed  to  eyes, 

Inshrined  a  soul  within  their  blue. 

0B0RT7S. 

Blest  be  Love,  to  whom  we  owe 

All  that  *s  bright  and  fair  below  ; 

Song  was  cold  and  painting  dim, 

Till  song  and  painting  learned  from  him. 

Thomas  Moorb. 


UP!    QUIT  THY  BOWER. 

Up  !  quit  thy  bower  !  late  wears  the  hour, 
Long  have  the  rooks  cawed  round  the  tower  ; 
O'er  flower  and  tree  loud  hums  the  bee, 
And  the  wild  kid  sports  merrily. 
The  sun  is  bright,  the  sky  is  clear ; 
Wake,  lady,  wake  !  and  hasten  here. 

Up,  maiden  fair  !  and  bind  thy  hair, 

And  rouse  thee  in  the  breezy  air  1 

The  lulling  stream  that  soothed  thy  dream 

Is  dancing  in  the  sunny  beam. 

Waste  not  these  hours,  so  fresh,  so  gay  : 

Leave  thy  soft  couch,  and  haste  away  ! 

Up  1    Time  will  tell  the  morning  bell 

Its  service-sound  has  chimM  well ; 

The  aged  crone  keeps  house  alone, 

The  reapers  to  the  fields  are  gone. 

Lose  not  these  hours,  so  cool,  so  gay : 

Lo  t  while  thou  sleep'st  they  haste  away  ! 

Joanna  Bailub. 

» 

FOE  LOVE'S  SWEET  SAKE. 

AwAKB  !  —  the  starry  midnight  hour 

Hangs  charmed,  and  pauseth  in  its  flight ; 
In  its  own  sweetness  sleeps  the  flower. 
And  the  doves  lie  hushed  in  deep  delight. 
Awake  !  awake  ! 
Xiook  forth,  my  love,  for  Love's  sweet  sake  ! 


Awake  !  —  soft  dews  will  soon  arise 

From  daisied  mead  and  thorny  brake : 
Then,  sweet,  uncloud  those  eastern  eyes, 
And  like  the  tender  morning  break  ! 
Awake !  awake ! 
Dawn  forth,  my  love,  for  Love's  sweet  aake  ! 

Awake  ! — within  the  musk-rose  bower 
I  watch,  pale  flower  of  love,  for  thee. 
Ah,  come  !  and  show  the  starry  hour 
What  wealth  of  love  thou  hid'st  from  me  ! 
Awake  !  awake ! 
Show  all  thy  love,  for  Love's  sweet  sake  ! 

Awake  1  —  ne'er  heed  though  listening  ni^t 

Steal  music  from  thy  silver  voice ; 
Uncloud  thy  beauty,  rare  and  bright. 
And  bid  the  world  and  me  rejoice  ! 
Awake  !  awake  !  — 
She  comes  at  last,  for  Love's  sweet  sake. 

'  BAUIY  COWtXWAXJU 


INVOCATION  TO  THE  ANGEL. 

FBOM  "HBAVBN  AMD  BAXTH.** 

Samiasa ! 
I  call  thee,  I  await  thee,  and  I  love  thee ; 

Many  may  worship  thee,  that  wiU  I  not ; 
If  that  thy  spirit  down  to  mine  may  move  thee^ 
Descend  and  share  my  lot ! 
Though  I  be  formed  of  clay, 

And  thou  of  beams 
More  bright  than  those  of  day 
On  Eden's  streams. 
Thine  immortality  cannot  repay 

With  love  more  warm  than  mine 
My  love.     There  is  a  ray 
In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  slune, 
I  feel  was  lighted  at  thy  Ood's  and  thine. 
It  may  be  hidden  long :  death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Eve  bequeathed  us,  but  my  heart 
Defies  it ;  though  this  life  must  pass  away, 
Is  thai  a  cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part  ? 
Thou  art  immortal ;  so  am  I :  I  feel — 

I  feel  my  immortality  o'ersweep 
All  pains,  all  tears,  all  time,  all  fears,  and  peal. 

Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  deep. 
Into  my  ears  this  truth,  —  "  Thou  liv'st  forever !  * 

BYR09L 


FLY  TO  THE  DESERT,  FLY  WITH  ME. 


SONG  or  NOVKMAHAL  IN  "  THX  LIGHT  OF  THX  H, 

"  Fly  to  the  desert,  fly  with  me, 
Our  Arab  tents  are  rude  for  thee  ; 
But  oh  !  the  choice  what  heart  can  doubt 
Of  tents  with  love  or  thrones  without! 
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**  Our  rocks  are  rough,  but  smiling  there 
Th'  acacia  waves  her  yellow  hair, 
Lonely  and  sweet,  nor  lored  the  leas 
For  flowering  in  a  wilderness. 

"  Our  sands  are  bare,  but  down  their  slope 
The  silvery-footed  antelope 
As  gracefiilly  and  gayly  springs 
As  o'er  the  marble  courts  of  kLigs. 

**  Then  come,  —  thy  Arab  maid  will  be 
The  loved  and  lone  acacia-tree, 
Tlie  antelope,  whose  feet  shall  bless 
With  their  light  sound  thy  loneliness. 

"  Oh  !  there  are  looks  and  tones  that  dart 
An  instant  sunshine  through  the  heart. 
As  if  the  soul  that  minute  caught 
Some  treasure  it  through  life  had  sought ) 

"  As  if  the  very  lips  and  eyes 
Predestined  to  have  all  our  sighs, 
And  never  be  foigot  again, 
Sparkled  and  spoke  before  as  then  ! 

"  So  came  thy  every  glance  and  tone. 
When  first  on  me  they  breathed  and  shone  ; 
New,  as  if  brought  from  other  spheres. 
Yet  welcome  as  if  loved  for  years  ! 

"  Then  fly  with  me,  if  thou  hast  known 
No  other  flame,  nor  falsely  thrown 
A  gem  away,  that  thou  hadst  sworn 
Should  ever  in  thy  heart  be  worn. 

"  Come,  if  the  love  thou  hast  for  me 
Is  pure  and  fresh  as  mine  for  thee,  — 
Fresh  as  the  fountain  underground, 
When  first 't  is  by  the  lapwing  found. 

"  But  if  for  me  thou  dost  forsake 
Some  other  maid,  and  rudely  break 
Her  worshipped  image  from  its  base. 
To  give  to  me  the  ruined  place  ; 

"  Then,  fare  thee  well  !  —  I  'd  rather  make 
My  bower  upon  some  icy  lake 
Wlien  thawing  suns  begin  to  shine, 
Than  trust  to  love  so  false  as  thine  ! " 

There  was  a  pathos  in  this  lay. 
That  even  without  enchantment's  art 

Would  instantly  have  found  its  way 
Deep  into  Selim's  burning  heart ; 

But  breathing,  as  it  did,  a  tone 

To  earthly  lutes  and  lips  unknown  ; 

With  every  chord  fresh  from  the  touch 

Of  music's  spirit,  *t  was  too  much  ! 

Starting,  he  dashed  away  the  cup,  — 
Which,  all  the  time  of  this  sweet  air. 

His  hand  had  held,  untasted,  up. 


As  if 't  were  fixed  by  magic  tlicro,  — 
And  naming  her,  so  long  uuhained, 
So  long  unteen,  ^dldly  exclaimed, 
"  0  Nourmahal !  0  Nourmahal  I 

Hadst  thou  but  sung  this  witching  stmin, 
I  could  foiget  —  forgive  thee  all. 

And  never  leave  those  eyes  again." 

The  mask  is  off,  —  the  charm  is  wrought,  -^ 
And  Selim  to  his  heart  has  caught. 
In  blushes,  more  than  ever  bright, 
His  Nourmahal,  his  Harem's  Light  1 
And  well  do  vanished  frowns  enhance 
The  charm  of  every  brightened  glance  ; 
And  dearer  seems  each  dawning  smile 
For  having  lost  its  light  awhile  ; 
And,  happier  now  for  all  her  sighs, 

As  on  his  arm  her  head  reposes. 
She  whispers  him,  with  laughing  eyes, 

**  Remember,  love,  the  Feast  of  Roses  !  " 

Thomas  moorb. 


COME  INTO  THE  GARDEN,  MAUD. 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
For  the  black  bat,  night,  has  flown  1 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud, 
I  am  here  at  the  gate  alone  ; 

And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad. 
And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown. 

For  a  breeze  of  morning  moves. 
And  the  planet  of  Love  is  on  high. 

Beginning  to  faint  in  the  light  that  she  loves. 
On  a  bed  of  daflbdil  sky,  — 

To  faint  in  the  light  of  the  sun  that  she  loves, 
To  faint  in  its  light,  and  to  die. 

All  night  have  the  roses  heard 

The  flute,  violin,  bassoon  ; 
All  night  has  the  casement  jessamine  stirred 

To  the  dancers  dancing  in  tune,  — 
Till  a  silence  fell  with  the  waking  bird. 

And  a  hush  with  the  setting  moon. 

I  said  to  the  lily,  "  There  is  but  one 

With  whom  she  has  heart  to  be  gay. 
When  will  the  dancers  leave  her  alone  f 

She  is  weary  of  dance  and  play." 
Now  half  to  the  setting  moon  are* gone. 

And  half  to  the  rising  day  ; 
Low  on  the  sand  and  loud  on  the  stone 

The  last  wheel  echoes  away. 

I  said  to  the  rose,  **  The  brief  night  goes 

In  babble  and  revel  and  wine. 
0  young  lord-lover,  what  sighs  are  those 

For  one  that  will  never  be  thine  ? 
But  mine,  but  mine,"  so  I  sware  to  the  rose, 

**  For  ever  and  ever  mine  I  " 
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And  the  soul  of  the  rose  went  into  my  blood. 

As  the  music  clashed  in  the  hall ; 
And  long  by  the  garden  lake  I  stood, 

For  I  heard  your  rivulet  fall 
From  the  lake  to  the  meadow  and  on  to  the  wood. 

Our  wood,  that  is  dearer  than  all ; 

From  the  meadow  your  walks  have  left  so  sweet 
That  whenever  a  March-wind  sighs, 

He  sets  the  jewel-print  of  yo»r  feet 
In  violets  blue  as  your  eyes, 

To  the  woody  hollows  in  which  we  meet, 
And  the  valleys  of  Paradise. 

The  slender  acacia  would  not  shake 

One  long  milk-bloom  on  the  tree  ; 
The  white  hike-blossom  fell  into  the  lake, 

As  the  pimpernel  dozed  on  the  lea  ; 
But  the  rose  was  awake  all  night  for  your  sake, 

Knowing  your  promise  to  me  ; 
The  lilies  and  roses  were  all  awake. 

They  sighed  for  the  dawn  and  thee. 

Queen  rose  of  the  rosebud  garden  of  girls, 
Come  hither  I  the  dances  are  done  ; 

In  gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls, 
Queen  lily  and  rose  in  one  ; 

Shine  out,  little  head,  sunning  over  with  curls. 
To  the  flowers,  and  be  their  sun. 

There  has  fallen  a  splendid  tear 

From  the  passion-flower  at  the  gate. 
She  is  coming,  my  dove,  my  dear ; 

She  is  coming,  my  life,  my  fate  f 
The  red  rose  cries,  '*She  is  near,  she  is  near"  ; 

And  the  white  rose  weeps,  "  She  is  late  "  ; 
The  larkspur  listens,  "  I  hear,  I  hear"  ; 

And  the  lily  whispers,  "  I  wait." 

She  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet ! 

Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread. 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Were  it  earth  in  an  earthly  bed  ; 
My  dust  would  hear  her  and  beat. 

Had  I  lain  for  a  century  dead  ; 
Would  start  and  tremble  under  her  feet. 

And  blossom  in  purple  and  red. 

ALFRED  TBNNYSON. 


THE  YOUNG  MAY  MOON. 

The  young  May  moon  is  beaming,  love, 
The  glowworm's  lamp  is  gleaming,  love, 

How  sweet  to  rove 

Through  Moma's  grove. 
While  the  drowsy  world  is  dreaming,  love  I 
Then  awake  ! — theheavens  look  bright,  my  dear  t 
*T  is  never  too  late  for  delight,  my  dear ! 


And  the  best  of  all  ways 
To  lengthen  our  days 
Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night,  my  dear  1 

Now  all  the  world  is  sleeping,  love. 

But  the  sage,  his  star-watch  keeping,  love. 

And  I,  whose  star, 

More  glorious  far, 
Is  the  eye  from  that  casement  peeping,  love. 
Then  awake  !  —  till  rise  of  sun,  my  dear. 
The  sage's  glass  we  'U  shun,  my  dear. 

Or,  in  watching  the  flight 

Of  bodies  of  light. 

He  might  happen  to  take  thee  for  one,  my  dear  ! 

Thomas  moomm. 


AH,   SWEET  KITTY  NEIL! 

"  Ah,  sweet  Kitty  Neil  I  rise  up  from  yonr  wheel. 
Your  neat  little  foot  will  be  weary  from  spin- 
ning; 
Come,  trip  down  with  me  to  the  sycamore-tree  ; 
Half  the  parish  is  there,  and  the  dance  is 
beginning. 
The  sun  is  gone  down  ;  but  the  full  harvest  moon 
Shines  sweetly  and  cool  on  the  dew-whit«ned 
valley ; 
While  all  the  air  rings  with  the  soft,  loving  things 
Each  little  bird  sings  in  the  green  shaded  alley.  ** 

With  a  blush  and  a  smile,  Kitty  roae  up  the 
while. 
Her  eye  in  the  glass,  as  she  bound  her  hair, 
glancing ; 
'T  is  hard  to  refuse  when  a  young  lover  sues. 
So  she  could  n't  but  chooee  to  —  go  ofl*  to  the 
dancing. 
And  now  on  the  green  the  glad  groups  are  seen,  — 
^Mh.  gay-hearted  lad  with  the  lass  of  his  chous- 
ing ; 
And  Pat,  without  fail,  leadsontsweet  Kitty  Neil, — 
Somehow,  when  he  asked,  she  ne'er  thought 
of  refusing. 

Now  Felix  Magee  puts  his  pipes  to  his  knee. 
And,  with  flourish  so  free,  sets  each  couple  in 
motion ; 
With  a  cheer  and  a  bound,  the  lads  patter  the 
ground. 
The  maids  move  around  just  like  swans  on  the 
ocean. 
Cheeks  bright  as  the  rose, — feet  light  as  the  doe*% 

Now  coyly  retiring,  now  boldly  advancing ; 
Search  the  world  all  around  from  the  sky  to  the 
ground. 
No  such  sight  can  be  found  as  an  Irish  Um 
dancing ! 
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Sweet  Kate !  who  could  view  yoar  bright  eyes 
of  deep  blue, 
Beaming  humidly  through  their  dark  lashes 
so  mildly, 
Your  fair-turued  arm,  heaWng  breast,  rounded 
form, 
Kor  feel  his  heart  warm,  and  his  pulses  throb 
wildly  ? 
Poor  Fat  feels  his  heart,  as  he  gazes,  depart, 
Subdued  by  the  smart  of  such  painful  yet  sweet 
love ; 
The  sight  leaves  his  eye  as  he  cries  with  a 
sigh, 
"  Dance  light,  for  my  heart  it  lies  under  your 
feet,  love  ! " 

DBMIS  FLOaBMCB  MACCAaTHY. 


O  NANCY,  WILT  THOU  GO  WITH  ME? 

0  Kanct,  wilt  thou  go  with  me. 

Nor  sigh  to  leave  the  flaunting  town  ? 
Can  silent  glens  have  charms  for  thee» 

The  lonely  cot  and  russet  gown  ? 
No  longer  drest  in  silken  sheen. 

No  longer  decked  with  jewels  rare, 
Say,  canst  thou  quit  each  courtly  scene 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fiur  f 

O  Nancy  !  when  thou  *rt  far  away. 

Wilt  thou  not  cast  a  wish  behind  ? 
Say,  canst  thou  face  the  parching  ray. 

Nor  shrink  before  the  wintry  wind  ? 
O,  can  that  soft  and  gentle  mien 

Extremes  of  hardship  learn  to  bear, 
Nor  sad  regret  each  courtly  scene 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  ? 

O  Nancy  f  canst  thou  love  so  true. 

Through  perils  keen  with  me  to  go. 
Or  when  thy  swain  mishap  shall  rue, 

To  share  with  him  the  pang  of  woe  ? 
Say,  should  disease  or  pain  befall, 

Wilt  thou  assume  the  nurse's  care. 
Nor  wistful  those  gay  scenes  recall 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  ? 

And  when  at  last  thy  love  shall  die, 

Wilt  thou  receive  his  parting  breath  ? 
Wilt  thou  repress  each  struggling  sigh, 

And  cheer  with  smiles  the  bed  of  death  ? 
And  wilt  thou  o'er  his  breathless  clay. 

Strew  flowers,  and  drop  the  tender  tear. 
Nor  then  regret  those  scenes  so  gay 

Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair  f 

THOMAS  PBRCV,  D.D. 


BEDOUIN  LOVE^ONG. 

From  the  Desert  I  come  to  thee. 

On  a  stallion  shod  with  fire  ; 
And  the  winds  are  left  behind 

In  the  speed  of  my  desire. 
Under  thy  window  I  stand. 

And  the  midnight  hears  my  cry  : 
I  love  thee,  I  love  but  thee  1 
With  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  the  aun  grows  cold, 
ArM  the  stars  are  old. 
And  ike  leaves  of  ike  Judgmemi 
Book  unfold  I 

Look  from  thy  window,  and  see 

My  passion  and  my  pain  ! 
I  lie  on  the  sands  below, 

And  I  faint  in  thy  disdain. 
Let  the  night-winds  touch  thy  brow 
With  the  heat  of  my  burning  sigh. 
And  melt  thee  to  hear  the  vow 
Of  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
Till  ike  sun  grows  cold. 
And  ike  stars  are  old. 
And  ike  leaves  of  ike  Judgment 
Book  unfold  ! 

My  steps  are  nightly  driven. 

By  the  fever  in  my  breast. 

To  hear  from  thy  lattice  breathed 

The  word  that  shall  give  me  rest. 

Open  the  door  of  thy  heart. 

And  open  thy  chamber  door. 

And  my  kisses  shall  teach  thy  lips 

The  love  that  shall  fade  no  more 

Till  tke  sun  grows  cold. 

And  the  stars  are  old. 

And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgment 

Book  unfold/ 

Bayard  Taylor. 


COME,   REST  IN  THIS  BOSOM. 

niOM   '*  IRISH  MSLODIRS." 

Come,  rest  in  this  bosom,  my  own  stricken  deer, 
Though  the  herd  have  fled  from  thee,  thy  home 

is  still  here  ; 
Here  still  is  the  smile,  that  no  cloud  can  o'ercast. 
And  a  heart  and  a  hand  all  thy  own  to  the  last. 

Oh  !  what  was  lore  made  for,  if 't  is  not  the  same 
Through  joy  and  through  torment,  through  glory 

and  shame  ? 
I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  guilt  *s  in  that  heart, 
I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thorn 

art. 
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Thou  hast  called  me  thy  Angel  in  moments  of 

bliss, 
And  thy  Angel  I  *11  be,   mid  the  horrors  of 

this. 
Through  the  furnace,  unshrinking,  thy  steps  to 

pursue, 

And  shield  thee,  and  save  thee,  — or  perish  there 

too! 

Thomas  Moorb. 

# 

THE  WELCOME. 

I. 

Come  in  the  erening,  or  come  in  the  morning ; 
Come  when  you  're  looked  for,  or  come  without 

warning; 
Kisses  and  welcome  you  '11  find  here  before  you. 
And  the  oftener  you  come  here  the  more  I  '11  adore 
you! 
Light  is  my  heart  since  the  day  we  were  plighted ; 
R^  is  my  cheek  that  they  told  me  was  blighted ; 
The  green  of  the  trees  looks  far  greener  than 

ever, 
And  the  linnets  are  singing,  "True  lovers  don't 
sever ! " 

II. 

1 11  pull  you  sweet  flowers,  to  wear  if  you  choose 

them  ! 
Or,  after  you  've  kissed  them,  they  '11  lie  on  my 

bosom ; 
I  '11  fetch  from  the  mountain  its  breeze  to  inspire 

you; 
1 11  fetch  from  my  fancy  a  tale  that  won't  tire 
you. 
Oh  !  your  step's  like  the  rain  to  the  summer- 
vexed  farmer. 
Or  sabre  and  shield  to  a  knight  without  armor ; 
I  '11  sing  you  sweet  songs  till  the  stars  rise  above 

me. 
Then,  wandering,  I  '11  wish  you  in  silence  to 
love  me. 

III. 

yfe  'n  look  through  the  trees  at  the  cliff  and  the 

eyrie; 
We  '11  tread  round  the  rath  on  the  track  of  the 

fairy; 
We  '11  look  on  the  stars,  and  we  '11  list  to  the 

river. 
Till  you  ask  of  your  darling  what  gift  you  can  give 
her. 
Oh  I    she  '11  whisper  you,  —  "  Love,   as  un- 
changeably beaming, 
And  trust,   when  in  secret,  most  tunefully 

streaming ; 
Till  the  starlight  of  heaven  above  us  shall  quiver, 
As  our  souls  flow  in  one  down  eternity's  river. 


ft 


IV. 

So  come  in  the  evening,  or  come  in  the  morning ; 
Come  when  you  're  looked  for,  or  come  without 

warning; 
Kisses  and  welcome  you  11  find  here  before  you. 
And  the  oftener  you  come  here  the  more  I  '11  adurv 
you! 

Light  ismy  heart  since  the  day  we  were  plighted  ; 

Bed  is  my  cheek  that  they  told  me  was  blight^^d  ; 

The  green  of  the  trees  looks  far  greener  than  ever. 

And  the  linnets  are  singing,  "  True  lovers  don't 

sever ! " 

THOMAS  Davis. 
t 

CA*  THE  YOWES  TO  THE  KNOWES. 

CHORUS. 

CU'  the  youKs  to  the  knowes, 
Ca*  them  where  the  heather  grtncSf 
Ca*  them  where  the  bumie  rawcs. 
My  bonnie  dearie. 

Hark  the  mavis'  evening  sang 
Sounding  Cluden's  woods  amang  ; 
Then  a-faulding  let  us  gang^ 
My  bonnie  dearie. 
Ca*  the,  &c. 

We  '11  gae  down  by  Clauden  side. 
Thro'  the  hazels  spreading  wide. 
O'er  the  waves  that  sweetly  glide 
To  the  moon  sae  clearly. 
Ca'  the,  kc. 

Yonder  Cluden's  silent  towers, 
Where  at  moonshine  midnight  hours, 
O'er  the  dewy  bending  flowers, 
Fairies  dance  sae  cheerie. 
Ca'  the,  kc. 

Ghaist  nor  bogle  shalt  thou  fear : 
Thou  *rt  to  Love  and  Heaven  sae  dear, 
Nocht  of  ill  may  come  thee  near. 
My  bonnie  dearie. 
Ca'  the,  kc. 

Fair  and  lovely  as  thou  art. 
Thou  hast  stown  my  very  heart ; 
I  can  die  —  but  canna  part. 
My  bonnie  dearie. 
Ca'  the,  kc. 

While  waters  wimple  to  the  sea  ; 

While  day  blinks  in  the  lift  sae  hie  ; 

Till  clay-cauld  death  shall  blin'  my  e'e; 

Ye  shall  be  my  dearie. 

Ca'  the,  kc. 

Robert  Burns 
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WHISTLE,    AND    I'LL    COME    TO    YOU, 

MY   LAD. 

O  WHISTLE  and  I  *11  come  to  you,  my  lad, 
O  whistle,  and  I  '11  come  to  you,  my  lad ; 
The'  father  and  mither  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
O  whistle,  and  I  '11  come  to  you,  my  lad. 

But  warily  tent,  when  ye  come  to  court  me, 
And  come  na  unless  the  back-yett  be  a-jee  ; 
Syne  up  the  back  stile,  and  let  naebody  see. 
And  come  as  ye  were  na'  comin'  to  me. 
And  come,  &c. 
0  whistle,  &c. 

At  kirk,  or  at  market,  whenever  ye  meet  me, 
Gang  by  me  as  tho*  that  ye  cared  nae  a  flie ; 
But  steal  me  a  blink  o'  your  bonnie  black  e'e. 
Yet  look  as  ye  were  na  lookin'  at  me. 
Yet  look,  &c. 

0  whistle,  &c. 

Aye  vow  and  protest  that  ye  care  na  for  me. 
And  whiles  ye  may  lightly  my  beauty  a  wee ; 
But  court  nae  anither,  tho'  jokin*  ye  be. 
For  fear  that  she  wile  your  fancy  frae  me. 
For  fear,  &c. 

0  whistle,  kc. 

ROBBItT  BURNS. 

THE  SHEPHERD  TO  HIS  LOVE. 

CoHE,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  valleys,  groves,  hills,  and  fields, 
Woods  or  steepy  mountains,  yields. 

There  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle, 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle  ; 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull ; 
Fair-lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold ; 

A  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds. 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs  : 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move. 
Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May  morning, 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

CHRISTOPHSB  MARLOWB. 


THE  NYMPH'S   REPLY. 

If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue. 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

But  time  drives  flocks  from  field  to  fold. 
When  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  cold ; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb. 
And  all  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields ; 
A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall. 
Is  fimcy's  spring,  but  sorrow's  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  foigotten,  — 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 
Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs,  — 
All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed, 

Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need. 

Then  those  delights  my  mind  might  move 

To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Sir  Waltbr  RalbicSp 


GO,   HAPPY  30SE. 

Go,  happy  Rose  !  and,  interwove 
With  other  flowers,  bind  my  love  I 

Tell  her,  too,  she  must  not  be 

Longer  flowing,  longer  free. 

That  so  oft  hath  fettered  me. 

Say,  if  she 's  fretful,  I  have  bands 
Of  pearl  and  gold  to  bind  her  hands ; 
Tell  her,  if  she  struggle  still, 
I  have  myrtle  rods  at  will. 
For  to  tame,  though  not  to  kilL 

Take  then  my  blessing  thus,  and  go. 
And  tell  her  this,  — but  do  not  so  I 
Lest  a  handsome  anger  fly. 
Like  a  lightning  from  her  eye, 
And  bum  thee  up,  as  well  as  I. 

ROBERT  HBRRICK. 


THE  GROOMSMAN  TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 

Every  wedding,  says  the  proverb. 

Makes  another,  soon  or  late  ; 
Never  yet  was  any  marriage 


^ 
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Entered  in  the  book  of  fate. 
But  the  names  were  also  written 
Of  the  patient  pair  that  wait. 

II. 

Blessings  then  upon  the  morning 
When  my  friend,  with  fondest  look. 

By  the  solemn  rites'  permission, 
To  himself  his  mistress  took, 

And  the  destinies  recorded 
Other  two  within  their  book. 

^      III. 

While  the  priest  fulfilled  his  office. 
Still  the  ground  the  lovers  eyed, 

And  the  parents  and  the  kinsmen 
Aimed  their  glances  at  the  bride ; 

But  the  groomsmen  eyed  the  viigins 
Who  were  waiting  at  her  side. 

IT. 

Three  there  were  that  stood  beside  her ; 

One  was  dark,  and  one  was  fair ; 
But  nor  fair  nor  dark  the  other, 

Save  her  Arab  eyes  and  hair ; 
Neither  dark  nor  fair  I  call  her. 

Yet  she  was  the  fairest  there. 

V. 

While  her  groomsman  —  shall  I  own  it  f 

Yes  to  thee,  and  only  thee  — 
Gazed  upon  this  dark-eyed  maiden 

Who  was  fairest  of  the  three. 
Thus  he  thought :  **  How  blest  the  bridal 

Where  the  bride  were  such  as  she  !  '* 

VI. 

Then  I  mused  upon  the  adage. 
Till  my  wisdom  was  perplexed, 

And  I  wondered,  as  the  churchman 
Dwelt  upon  his  holy  text. 

Which  of  all  who  heard  his  lesson 
Should  require  the  sendee  next. 

VII. 

Whose  will  be  the  next  occasion 
For  the  flowers,  the  feast,  the  wine  t 

Thine,  perchance,  my  dearest  lady  ; 
Or,  who  knows  ? — it  may  be  mine. 

What  if 't  were  —  forgive  the  fancy — 

What  if 't  were — both  mine  and  thine  t 

Thomas  wiluam  pahsons. 


MY  EYES!    HOW  I  LOVE  YOU. 

My  eyes  !  how  I  love  you. 
You  sweet  little  dove  you  I 
There  *s  no  one  above  yon. 

Most  beautiful  Kitty. 


So  glossy  your  hair  is, 
like  a  sylph's  or  a  faity's ; 
And  your  neck,  I  declare,  is 
Exquisitely  pretty  ! 

Quite  Grecian  your  nose  is. 
And  your  cheeks  are  like  roses, 
So  delicious — O  Moses  ! 

Surpassingly  sweet  t 

Not  the  beauty  of  tulips, 
Nor  the  taste  of  mint-juleps, 
Can  compare  with  your  two  lipi^ 
Most  beautiful  Kate  I 

Not  the  black  eyes  of  Juno, 
Nor  Minerva's  of  blue,  no, 
Nor  Yenus's,  you  know. 

Can  equal  your  own  I 

0,  how  my  heart  prances. 
And  frolics  and  dances. 
When  its  radiant  glances 

Upon  me  are  thrown  I 

And  now,  dearest  Kitty, 
It 's  not  very  pretty, 
Indeed  it 's  a  pity, 

To  keep  me  in  sorrow ! 

So,  if  you  '11  but  chime  in. 

We  '11  have  done  with  our  rhymin*. 

Swap  Cupid  for  Hymen, 

And  be  married  to-morrow. 

AXONYMOWa 


RUTH. 


She  stood  breast  high  amid  the  com. 
Clasped  by  the  golden  light  of  mom. 
Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun, 
Who  many  a  glowing  kiss  had  won. 

On  her  cheek  an  autumn  flush 
Deeply  ripened  ;  —  such  a  blush 
In  the  midst  of  brown  was  bom. 
Like  red  poppies  grown  with  com. 

Round  her  eyes  her  tresses  fell,  — 
Which  were  blackest  none  could  tell ; 
But  long  lashes  veiled  a  light 
That  had  else  been  all  too  bright. 

And  her  hat,  with  shady  brim. 
Made  her  tressy  forehead  dim  ;  — 
Thus  she  stood  amid  the  stooks,  • 
Praising  God  with  sweetest  looks. 


t& 
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Sure,  I  said.  Heaven  did  not  mean 
Where  I  reap  thou  shouldst  but  glean ; 
Lay  thy  sheaf  adown  and  come, 
Shaie  my^harvest  and  my  home. 


THOIUS  HOOXK 


WIDOW  MACHREE. 


I. 


Widow  machree,  it 's  no  wonder  you  frown,  — 

Och  hone  !  widow  machree  ; 
Faith,  it  ruina  your  looks,  that  same  dirty  black 
gown, — 
Och  hone  !  widow  machree. 
How  altered  your  air. 
With  that  close  cap  you  wear,  — 
'T  is  destroying  your  hair. 

Which  should  be  flowing  free : 
Be  no  longer  a  churl 
Of  its  black  silken  curl,  — 
Och  hone  !  widow  machree  1 

II. 

Widow  machree,  now  the  summer  is 'come,  -^ 

Och  hone  I  widow  machree. 
When  eyerything  smiles,  should  a  beauty  look 
glum? 
Och  hone  !  widow  machree  1 
See  the  birds  go  in  pairs, 
And  the  rabbits  and  hares  ; 
Why,  cTen  the  bears 

Now  in  couples  agree  ; 
And  the  mute  little  fish. 
Though  they  can't  spake,  they  wish,  — 
Och  hone  !  widow  machree. 

III. 

Widow  machree,  and  when  winter  comes  in,  — 

Och  hone  !  widow  machree,  — 
To  be  poking  the  fire  all  alone  is  a  sin, 

Och  hone  !  widow  machree. 
Sure  the  shovel  aqd  tongs 
To  each  other  belongs. 
And  the  kettle  sings  songs 

Full  of  family  glee ; 
While  alone  with  your  cup 
Like  a  hermit  you  sup, 

Och  hone  !  widow  machree. 

IV. 

And  how  do  you  know,  with  the  comforts  I  Ve 
towld,  — 
Och  hone  !  widow  machree,  — 
But  you  're  keeping  some  poor  fellow  out  in  the 
cowld, 
Och  hone  !  widow  machree  ! 
With  such  sins  on  your  head, 
Sure  your  peace  would  be  fled ; 


Could  you  sleep  in  your  bed 

Without  thinking  to  see 
Some  ghost  or  some  sprite. 
That  would  wake  you  each  night. 

Crying  "  Och  hone  !  widow  machree  I " 

V. 

Then  take  my  advice,  dfirling  widow  machree,  — 

Och  hone !  widow  machree,  — 
And  with  my  advice,  faith,  I  wish  you  *d  take  me, 

Och  hone  1  widow  machree  ! 
You'd  have  me  to  desire 
Then  to  stir  up  the  fire ; 
And  sure  hope  is  no  liar 

In  whispering  to  me. 
That  the  ghosts  would  depart 
When  you  *d  me  near  your  heart,  — 

Och  hone  1  widow  machree  ! 

SAMUEL  LOVBIU 


MAUD    MULLER. 

Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day. 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
pf  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

Singing,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 

But,  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town. 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down. 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast,  -^ 

A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own. 
For  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane. 
Smoothing  his  horse's  chestnut  mane. 

He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 

Of  the  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid. 

And  ask  a  draught  from  the  spring  that  flowed 
Through  the  meadow,  across  the  road. 

She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up. 
And  filled  for  him  her  small  ^  cup. 

And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown. 

"Thanks  !  '*  said  the  Judge,  "  a  sweeter  draught 
From  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quafied." 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees. 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees ; 
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Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whether 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul  weather. 

And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-torn  gown. 
And  her  graceful  ankles,  bare  and  brown. 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  MuUer  looked  and  sighed :  "  Ah  me  I 
That  I  the  Judge's  bride  might  be  i 

"  He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine, 
And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

"  My  father  should  wear  a  broadcloth  coat, 
My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat. 

"  I  *d  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay, 
And  the  baby  should  have  a  new  toy  each  day. 

"  And  I  'd  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor, 
And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door." 


The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  ^ill, 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still : 

"  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 
Ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

"  And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful  air 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair. 

**  Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-day. 
Like  her,  a  harvester  of  hay. 

"  No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs, 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

"  But  low  of  cattle,  and  song  of  birds. 
And  health,  and  quiet,  and  loving  words.** 

But  he  thought  of  his  sister,  proud  and  cold. 
And  his  mother,  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

So,  closing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on. 
And  Maud  was  left  in  the  field  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon. 
When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love  tune  ; 

And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well. 
Till  the  Fain  on  the  unraked  clover  fell. 

He  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower. 
Who  lived  for  fashion,  as  he  for  power. 


Yet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth's  bright  glow. 
He  watched  a  picture  come  and  go ; 


And  sweet  Maud  MuUer's  hazel  eves 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft,  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  n^d. 
He  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead. 

And  closed  his  eyes  on  his  garnished  rooms, 
To  dream  of  meadows  and  clover  blooms  ; 

And  the  proud  man  sighed  with  a  secret  pain, 
"  Ah,  that  I  were  free  again  ! 

"  Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  the  hay.** 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor. 
And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 

But  care  and  sorrow,  and  child-birth  pain. 
Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 

And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot. 

And  she  heard  the  little  spring  brook  fall 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall. 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein. 

And,  gazing  down  with  a  timid  grace. 
She  felt  his  pleased  eyes  read  her  face. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  walls 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls  ; 

The  weary  wh'eel  to  a  spinnet  turned. 
The  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned ; 

And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimney  lug^ 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o'er  pipe  and  mug^ 

A  manly  form  at  her  side  she  saw. 
And  joy  was  duty  and  love  was  law. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  life  again. 
Saying  only,  **  It  might  have  been." 


^ 


Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  judge. 

For  rich  repiner  and  household  drudge  I 

God  pity  them  both  1  and  pity  us  all. 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recaU  ; 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these  :  "  It  might  have  been  !  ** 

Ah,  well !  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes  ; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 

Roll  the  stone  from  its  piive  away ! 

John  Greenleap  Whittifr. 
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QUAK£RDOK. 


THX  FOKMAL  CALL. 
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Throitoh  her  forced,  abnonnal  quiet 
Flashed  the  soul  of  frolic  riot, 
And  a  most  malicious  laughter  lighted  up  her 
downcast  eyes ; 
All  in  vain  I  tried  each  topic, 
Banged  from  polar  climes  to  tropic,  — 
Eyery  commonplace  I  started  met  with  yes-or- 
no  replies. 

For  her  mother  —  stiff  and  stately, 
As  if  starched  and  ironed  lately  — 
8at  erect,  with  rigid  elbows  bedded  thus  in  curv- 
ing palms ; 
There  she  sat  on  guard  before  us. 
And  in  words  precise,  decorous, 
And  most  calm,  reviewed  the  weather,  and  ledted 
aereral  psalms. 

How  without  abruptly  ending 

This  my  visit,  and  offending 
Wealthy  neighbors,  was  the  problem  which  em- 
ployed my  mental  care ; 

When  the  butler,  bowing  lowly. 

Uttered  clearly,  stiffly,  slowly, 
"  Madam,  please,  the  gardener  wants  you,**  — 

Heaven,  I  thought,  has  heard  my  prayer. 

"  Pardon  me  I  '*  she  grandly  uttered  ; 
Bowing  low,  1  gladly  muttered, 
"  Surely,  madam  ! "  and,  relieved,  I  turned  to 
scan  the  daughter's  face  : 
Ha  I  what  pent-up  mirth  outilashes 
From  beneath  those  pencilled  lashes  I 
How  the  drill  of  Quaker  custom  yields  to  Na- 
ture's brilliant  grace. 

Brightly  springs  the  prisoned  fountain 
From  the  side  of  Delphi's  mountain 
When  the  stone  that  weighed  upon  its  buoyant 
life  is  thrust  aside  ; 
So  the  long-enforced  stagnation 
Of  the  maiden's  conversation 
Kow  imparted  five-fold  brilliance  to  its  ever- 
varying  tide. 

Widely  ranging,  quickly  changing^ 
Witty,  winning,  from  beginning 
Unto  end  I  listened,  merely  flinging  in  a  casual 
word ; 
Eloquent,  and  yet  how  simple  t 
Hand  and  eye,  and  eddying  dimple. 
Tongue  and  lip  together  made  a  music  seen  as 
well  as  heard. 


When  the  noonday  woods  are  ringing. 
All  the  birds  of  summer  singing, 
Suddenly  there  falls  a  silence,  and  we  know  a 
serpent  nigh : 
So  upon  the  door  a  rattle 
Stopped  our  animated  tattle, 
And  the  stately  mother  found  us  prim  enough  to 
suit  her  eye. 

CHARLBS  Gw  Halpine. 


THE  CHESS-BOABD. 

Mt  little  love,  do  you  remember, 

Ere  we  were  grown  so  sadly  wise. 
Those  evenings  in  the  bleak  December, 
Curtained  warm  from  the  snowy  weather, 
When  you  and  I  played  chess  together. 
Checkmated  by  each  other's  eyes  ? 

Ah  1  still  I  see  your  soft  white  hand 
Hovering  warm  o'er  Queen  and  Knight ; 

Brave  Pawns  in  valiant  battle  stand ; 
The  double  Castles  guard  the  wings ; 
The  Bishop,  bent  on  distant  things. 
Moves,  sidling,  through  the  fight. 

Our  fingers  touch  ;  our  glances  meet, 
And  falter ;  falls  your  golden  hair 

Against  my  cheek  ;  your  bosom  sweet 
Is  heaving.  Down  the  field,  your  Queen 
Rides  slow,  her  soldiery  all  between, 

And  checks  me  unaware. 

Ah  me  !  the  little  battle 's  done  : 
Disperst  is  all  its  chivalry. 
Full  many  a  move  since  then  have  we 
Mid  life's  perplexing  checkers  made. 
And  many  a  game  with  fortune  played ; 

What  is  it  we  have  won  ? 

This,  this  at  least,  —  if  this  alone ; 

That  never,  never,  nevermore. 

As  in  those  old  still  nights  of  yore, 
(Eire  we  were  grown  so  sadly  wise,) 
Can  you  and  I  shut  out  the  skies. 

Shut  out  the  world  and  wintry  weather, 
And  eyes  exchanging  warmth  with  eye^ 

Flay  chess,  as  then  we  played  together. 

ROBBRT  BULWBR  LYTTON. 


WHEN  YOUB  BEAUTY  APPEARS. 

"  When  your  beauty  appears. 
In  its  graces  and  airs. 
All  bright  as  an  angel  new  dropt  from  the  skies, 
At  distance  I  gaze,  and  am  awed  by  my  fean^ 
So  strangely  you  dazzle  my  eyes  1 
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Bat  when  withoat  art 
Your  kind  thoughts  yon  impart, 
When  your  love  runs  in  blushes  through  erery 

rein, 
When  it  darts  from  your  eyes,  when  it  pants 

at  your  heart. 
Then  I  know  that  you  *re  woman  again." 


<( 


There  *8  a  passion  and  pride 

In  our  sex,"  she  replied  ; 

*'  And  thus  (might  I  gratify  both)  I  would  do,  — 

Still  an  angel  appear  to  each  lover  beside. 

But  still  be  a  woman  for  you.** 

Thomas  PAajfaLX. 
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THE  FIRST  KISS. 

How  delicious  is  the  winning 
Of  a  kiss  at  love's  beginning. 
When  two  mutual  hearts  are  sighing 
For  the  knot  there  *s  no  untying. 

Yet  remember,  midst  your  wooing. 
Love  has  bliss,  but  love  has  ruing  ; 
Other  smiles  may  make  yon  fickle, 
Tears  for  other  charms  may  trickle. 

Love  he  comes,  and  Love  he  tarries, 
Just  as  late  or  fancy  carri<'i«,  — 
Longest  stays  when  sorest  chidden. 
Laughs  and  flies  when  pmsed  and  bidden. 

Bind  the  sea  to  slumber  stilly. 
Bind  its  odor  to  the  lily. 
Bind  the  as(»en  ne'er  to  quiver,  — 
Then  bind  Love  to  last  forever  1 

Love 's  a  ftre  that  nee<ls  renewal 

Of  fresh  beauty  for  its  fuel ; 

Love's  wing  moulU  when  caged  and  captured,  — 

Only  free  he  soars  enraptured. 

Can  you  keep  the  bee  from  ranging, 

Or  the  ring-dove's  neck  from  changing  f 

No  !  nor  f»*tter«l  Love  from  «lying 

In  the  knot  there 's  no  unt}nnf:. 

'thou AS  CAMrsau. 


II. 
Kiss  me  softly  and  speak  to  me  low,  -^ 
Knvy  too  has  a  watchful  ear  : 
What  if  Elnvy  should  chance  to  hear  f 
Kiss  me,  dear ! 
Kiss  me  softly  and  speak  to  me  low.* 

III. 

Kiss  me  softly  and  speak  to  me  low  : 
Trust  me,  darling,  the  time  is  near 
When  lovers  may  love  with  never  a 
Kiss  me,  dear ! 

Kiss  me  softly  and  speak  to  me  low. 

JOHN  GODPRBV 


SLY  THOUGHTS. 

**  I  SAW  him  kiss  your  cheek  1  *'  — 
"*TUtrue.** 

••  O  Modesty  I  **  —  "  'T  was  strictly  kept : 
He  thought  me  asleep  ;  at  IfObt,  I  kn<-w 

He  thought  I  thought  he  thought  I  alr|»t." 

COVEXTKY  rATMo«.S. 


KISS   ME  SOFTLY. 

I>m  Mff  JiMM.  —  Catollvs. 

I. 
Kiss  mr  softly  and  speak  to  me  low,  - 
MaII^'t  Has  cvrr  a  vigilant  ear : 
What  if  Malice  werv  lurking  near  f 
Kiss  me,  dmr ! 
Kiss  me  softly  and  siwak  to  me  low. 


THE  KISS. 

1.  Among  thy  fancies  tell  me  this  : 
What  is  the  thing  we  call  a  kiss  f — 

2.  I  tthall  resolve  ye  what  it  is  : 

It  is  a  creature  bom  and  bred 
Between  the  lips  all  cherr}'  red. 
By  love  and  warm  desires  fe<l ; 
Char,   And  makes  more  soft  the  bridal  bed. 

It  is  an  active  flame,  that  flies 
First  to  the  babies  of  the  eyes. 
And  charms  them  there  with  lnllabi<»*  ; 
C%or.    And  stills  the  bride  too  when  sli<*  rrirs. 

Then  to  the  chin,  the  cheek,  the  ear. 
It  frisks  and  flics,  —  now  Iwre,  now  there ; 
•T  is  now  far  off,  nnd  then  *t  is  n^ar  ; 
Char.  And  here,  and  then*,  and  every wljere. 

1.   Has  it  a  sjieflking  virtue  ?  —  2.    Yea. 
1.   How  sjieakM  it,  say  f — 2.  Do  you  but  thi«  • 
Part  your  joined  lipa,  —  then  sfieaks  your 
kiss  ; 
Char,   And  this  lore's  sweetest  language  ia. 

1.  Has  it  a  body  f  —  2.   Ay.  and  wings 
With  thousand  rare  eneoloringi ; 
And  as  it  flies  it  gently  Mngs  ; 
Char,    Love  honey  3rields,  but  never  stinira. 


KISSING  *S  NO  SIN. 

Some  say  that  kissing 's  a  sin  ; 

But  I  think  it 's  nane  ava, 
For  kissing  has  wonn'd  in  this  warld 

Since  ever  that  there  was  twa. 

0,  if  it  wasna  lawfu'/ 

Lawyers  wadna  allow  it ; 
If  it  wasna  holy, 

Ministers  wadna  do  it. 

If  it  wasna  modest, 

Maidens  wadna  tak'  it ; 
If  it  wasna  plenty, 

Puir  folk  wadna  get  it. 

ANONYMOUS. 


DINNA  ASK  ME. 

O,  DINNA  ask  me  gin  I  lo'e  ye : 

Troth,  I  dauma  tell ! 
Dinna  ask  me  gin  I  lo'e  ye,  — 

Ask  it  o*  yoursel*. 

0,  dinna  look  sae  sair  at  me. 

For  weel  ye  ken  me  true  ; 
0,  gin  ye  look  sae  sair  at  me, 

I  dauma  look  at  you. 

When  ye  gang  to  yon  braw  braw  town. 

And  bonnier  lassies  see, 
0,  dinna,  Jamie,  look  at  them. 

Lest  ye  should  mind  na  me. 

For  I  could  never  bide  the  lass 
That  ye  'd  lo*e  mair  than  me  ; 

And  O,  I  'm  sure  my  heart  wad  brak. 
Gin  ye  'd  prove  fause  to  me  t 

DUNLOP. 


COMIN*  THROUGH  THE  RYE. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Comin'  through  the  rye, 
Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body. 

Need  a  body  cry  ? 
Every  lassie  has  her  laddie,  — 

Ne'er  a  ane  hae  I ; 
Yet  a'  the  lads  they  smile  at  me 

"When  comin'  through  the  rye. 
Among  the  train  there  is  a  8wain 

I  dearly  lo'e  myseV  ; 
But  tphaur  his  hame,  or  what  his  namty 
I  dlniM  care  to  telL 


Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 
Comin'  frae  the  town. 
Gin  a  body  greet  a  body. 

Need  a  body  frown  ? 
Every  lassie  has  her  laddie,  — 

Ne'er  a  ane  hae  I ; 
Yet  a'  the  lads  they  smile  at  me 
When  comin*  through  the  rye. 
Among  the  train  there  is  a  swain 

'  I  dearly  lo*e  mysel ' ; 
But  whaur  his  hame,  or  what  his  name, 
I  dinna  care  to  tell, 

AdapUd  by  BURNS. 


KITTY  OF  COLERAINE. 

As  beautiful  Kitty  one  morning  was  tripping 
With  a  pitcher  of  milk,  from  the  fair  of  Coleraine, 

When  she  saw  me  she  stimibled,  the  pitcher  it 
tumbled,    ' 
And  all  the  sweet  buttermilk  watered  the  plain. 

**  0,  what  shall  I  do  now  ?  —  't  was  looking  at  you 
now  1 

Sure,  sure,  such  a  pitcher  I  'U  ne'er  meet  again  ! 
'T  was  the  pride  of  my  dairy  :  O  Barney  M'Cleary ! 

You  'resentasapli^e  to  the  girls  of  Coleraine." 

I  sat  down  beside  her,  and  gently  did  chide  her. 
That  such  a  misfortune  should  give  her  such  pain. 

A  kiss  then  I  gave  her  ;  and  ere  I  did  leave  her, 
She  vowed  forsuch  pleasure  she'd  break  it  again. 

'T  was  hay-making  season  —  I  can't  tell  the  rea- 

son  — 

Misfortunes  will  never  come  single,  't  is  plain  ; 

For  very  soon  after  poor  Kitty's  disaster 

The  devil  a  pitcher  was  whole  in  Coleraine. 

CHAax.BS  Dawson  shanly. 


THE  DULE  'S  I'  THIS  BONNET  0'  MINE. 

VORKSHIRB  DIALBCT. 

The  dule  's  i'  this  bonnet  o'  mine : 

My  ribbins  '11  never  be  reet ; 
Here,  Mally,  aw  *m  like  to  be  fine, 

For  Jamie  '11  be  comin'  to-neet ; 
He  met  me  i*  th'  lone  t'  other  day 

(Aw  wur  gooin'  for  wayter  to  th'  well). 
An'  he  begged  that  aw  'd  wed  him  i'  May, 

Bi  th'  mass,  if  he  'U  let  me,  aw  will,  t 

When  he  took  my  two  bonds  into  his. 
Good  Lord,  heaw  they  trembled  between  I 

An'  aw  durst  n't  look  up  in  his  face, 
Becose  on  him  seein'  my  e'en« 
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My  cheek  went  as  red  as  a  rose  ; 

There  *8  never  a  mortal  con  tell 
Heaw  happy  aw  felt,  —  for,  thac  knows. 

One  could  n't  ha'  axed  him  theixael*. 

But  th*  tale  wur  at  th'  end  o'  my  tung : 

To  let  it  eawt  would  n't  be  reet, 
For  aw  thought  to  seem  forrud  wur  wrung ; 

So  aw  towd  him  aw  'd  tell  him  to*neet 
But,  Mally,  thae  knows  very  weel. 

Though  it  is  n't  a  thing  one  should  own« 
It  aw  'd  th'  pikein*  o*  th*  world  to  myseV, 

Aw  'd  oather  ha'  Jamie  or  noan. 

Neaw,  Mally,  aw've  towd  thac  my  mind ; 

What  would  to  do  iv  it  wur  thee  f 
'*  Aw  'd  tak  him  just  while  he  'se  inclined, 

An'  a  farrantly  bargain  he  '11  be ; 
For  Jamie 's  as  greadly  a  lad 

As  ever  stept  eawt  into  th'  sun. 
Go,  jump  at  thy  chance,  an'  get  wed  ; 

An'  mak  th'  best  o'  th'  job  when  it 's  done  1 


>» 


Eh,  dear  t  but  it 's  time  to  be  gwon : 
Aw  should  n't  like  Jamie  to  wait ; 

Aw  connut  for  shame  be  too  soon. 
An'  aw  would  n't  for  th'  vnild  be  too  ktc. 

Aw  *m  o*  ov  a  tremble  to  th'  heel : 
Dost  think  'at  my  bonnet  'U  do  ? 

"  Be  off,  lass,  —  thae  looks  very  weel ; 

He  wants  noan  o'  th'  bonnet,  thae  foo  f  ** 

EDWIN  waugr. 
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THE  MOTH'S  KISS,   FIRST  I 


FSOat  "  IN  A  GONDOLAr." 


The  Moth's  kiss,  first  t 

Kiss  me  as  if  you  made  believe 

You  were  not  sure,  this  eve. 

How  my  face,  your  flower,  had  pursed 

Its  petals  up  ;  so,  here  and  there 

You  brush  it,  till  I  grow  aware 

Who  wants  me,  and  wide  open  burst. 

The  Bee's  kiss,  now ! 

Kiss  me  as  if  you  entered  gay 

My  heart  at  some  noonday, 

A  bud  that  dared  not  disallow 

The  claim,  so  all  is  rendered  up. 

And  passively  its  shattered  cup 

Over  your  hmd  to  sleep  I  bow. 

Robert  BROwinN& 


SUMMEB  DAYS. 

Ik  summer,  when  the  days  were  lon^ 
We  walked  together  in  the  wood : 

Our  heart  was  light,  our  step  was  strong  ; 
Sweet  flutteiings  were  there  in  our  blood. 

In  summer,  when  the  days  were  long. 

We  strayed  from  mom  till  evening  came ; 
We  gathered  flowers,  and  wove  us  crowns ; 

We  walked  mid  poppies  red  as  flame. 
Or  sat  upon  the  yellow  downs  ; 

And  always  wished  our  life  the  same. 

In  summer,  when  the  days  were  long, 
We  leaped  the  hedgerow,  crossed  the  brook ; 

And  still  her  voice  flowed  forth  in  song. 
Or  else  she  read  some  graceful  book. 

In  summer,  when  the  days  were  long. 

And  then  we  sat  beneath  the  trees. 
With  shadows  lessening  in  the  noon  ; 

And  in  the  sunlight  and  the  breeze. 
We  feasted,  many  a  gorgeous  June, 

While  larks  were  singing  o'er  the  leas. 

In  summer,  when  the  days  were  long^ 
On  dainty  chicken,  snow-white  bread. 

We  feasted,  with  no  grace  but  song ; 
We  plucked  wild  strawVrries,  ripe  and  red. 

In  summer,  when  the  days  were  long. 

We  loved,  and  yet  we  knew  it  not,  — 
For  loving  seemed  like  breathing  then  ; 

We  fonnd  a  heaven  in  every  spot ; 
Saw  angels,  too,  in  all  good  men  ; 

And  dreamed  of  God  in  grove  and  grot. 

In  summer,  when  the  days  are  long. 
Alone  I  wander,  muse  alone. 

I  see  her  not ;  but  that  old  song 
Under  the  fragrant  wind  is  blown, 

In  summer,  when  the  da}'8  are  long. 
§ 

Alone  I  wander  in  the  wood  : 
But  one  fair  spirit  hears  my  sighs ; 

And  half  I  see,  so  glad  and  good. 
The  honest  daylight  of  her  eyes. 

That  charmed  me  under  earlier  skies. 

In  summer,  when  the  days  are  long^ 
I  love  her  as  we  loved  of  old. 

My  heart  is  light,  my  step  is  strong ; 
For  love  brings  back  those  hours  of  gold. 

In  summer,  when  the  days  are  long. 
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THE  WHISTLE. 

"You  have  beard,"  said  a  youth  to  his  sweet- 
heart, who  stood. 
While  he  sat  on  a  corn-sheaf,   at  daylight's 
decline,  — 
"  You  have  heard  of  the  Danish  boy's  whistle  of 
wood  ? 
I  wish  that  that  Danish  boy's  whistle  were  mine.  '* 

"And  what  would  you  do  with  it  ? — tell  me," 
she  said, 
While  an  arch  smile  played  over  her  beautiful 
face. 
"  I  would  blow  it,"  he  answered ;  "  and  then  my 
fair  maid 
Would  fly  to  my  side,  and  would  here  take  her 
place." 

•*  Is  that  all  you  wish  it  for  ?  -^  That  maybe  yours 
Without  any  magic,"  the  fair  maiden  cried  : 

"  A  favor  so  slight  one's  good  nature  secures  "  ; 
And  she  playfully  seated  herself  by  his  side. 

"  I  would  blow  it  again,"  said  the  youth,  "  and 

the  charm 

Would  work  so,  that  not  even  Modesty's  check 

Would  beable  to  keep  from  my  neck  your  fine  arm  " : 

She  smiled,  —  and  she  laid  her  fine  arm  round 

his  neck. 

"  Yet  once  more  would  I  blow,  and  the  music 
divine 
Would  bring  me  the  third  time  an  exquisite 
bliss  : 
You  would  lay  your  fair  cheek  to  this  brown  one 
of  mine. 
And  your  lips,  stealing  past  it,  would  give  me 
a  kiss." 

The  maiden  laughed  out  in  her  innocent  glee,  — 
**  What  a  fool  of  yourself  with  your  whistle 
you  'd  make  I 

For  only  consider,  how  silly  't  would  be. 
To  sit  there  and  whistle  for  —  what  you  might 

**'*'•  ROSUIT  STORY. 
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GENEVIEVE. 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 
All  are  but  ministers  of  Love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  flame. 

Oft  in  my  waking  dreams  do  I 
Live  o'er  again  that  happy  hour, 
When  midway  on  the  mount  I  lay 
Beside  the  ruined  tower. 
6 


The  moonshine  stealing  o'er  the  scene 
Had  blended  with  the  lights  of  eve ; 
And  she  was  there,  my  hope,  my  joy, 
My  own  dear  Genevieve  ! 

She  leaned  against  the  arm^d  man. 
The  statue  of  the  arm^d  knight ; 
She  stood  and  listened  to  my  lay, 
Amid  the  lingering  light. 

Few  sorrows  hath  she  of  her  own. 
My  hope  !  my  joy  1  my  Genevieve  1 
She  loves  me  best,  whene'er  I  sing 
The  songs  that  make  her  grieve. 

I  played  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story,  — 
An  old  rude  song,  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  and  hoary. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  modest  grace ; 
For  well  she  knew,  I  could  not  choose 
But  gaze  upon  her  face. 

I  told  her  of  the  Knight  that  wore 
Upon  his  shield  a  burning  brand ; 
And  that  for  ten  long  years  he  wooed 
The  Lady  of  the  Land. 

I  told  her  how  he  pined  :  and  ah  1 
The  deep,  the  low,  the  pleading  tone 
With  which  I  sang  another's  love 
Interpreted  my  own. 

She  listened  with  a  flitting  blush. 
With  downcast  eyes,  and  modest  grace ; 
And  she  foigave  me,  that  I  gazed 
Too  fondly  on  her  face. 

But  when  I  told  the  cruel  scorn 
Tliat  crazed  that  bold  and  loi^ly  Knight, 
And  that  he  crossed  the  mountain-woods, 
Nor  rested  day  nor  night ; 

That  sometimes  from  the  savage  den. 
And  sometimes  from  the  darksome  shade. 
And  sometimes  starting  up  at  once 
In  green  and  sunny  glade. 

There  came  and  looked  him  in  the  face 
An  angel  beautiful  and  bright ; 
And  that  he  knew  it  was  a  Fiend, 
This  miserable  Knight  1 

And  that  unknowing  what  he  did. 
He  leaped  amid  a  murderous  band, 
And  saved  from  outrage  worse  than  death 
The  Lady  of  the  Land  ; 
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And  how  she  wept,  and  clasjied  his  knees ; 
And  how  she  tended  him  in  vain  ; 
And  ever  strove  to  expiate 

The  scorn  that  crazed  his  brain ; 

And  that  she  nursed  him  in  a  cave. 
And  how  his  madness  went  away. 
When  on  the  yellow  forest-leaves 
A  dying  man  he  lay  ; 

—  His  dying  words  —  but  when  1  reached 
That  tenderest  strain  of  all  the  ditty, 
My  faltering  voice  and  pausing  harp 
Disturbed  her  soul  with  pity  ! 

All  impulses  of  soul  and  sense 
Had  thrilled  my  guileless  Genevieve ; 
The  music  and  the  doleful  tale, 
The  rich  and  balmy  eve  ; 

And  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope. 
An  undistinguishab'e  throng, 
And  gentle  wishes  long  subdued. 
Subdued  and  cherished  long. 

She  wept  with  pity  and  delight. 
She  blushed  with  love,  and  virgin  shame ; 
And  like  the  murmur  of  a  dream, 
I  heard  her  breathe  my  name. 

Her  bosom  heaved,  —  she  stepped  aside, 
As  conscious  of  my  look  she  stept,  — 
Then  suddenly,  with  timorous  eye 
She  fled  to  me  and  wept. 

She  half  enclosed  me  with  her  arms, 
She  pressed  me  with  a  meek  embrace ; 
And  bending  back  her  head,  looked  up. 
And  gazed  upon  my  face. 

'T  was  partly  love,  and  partly  fear. 
And  partly  't  was  a  bashful  art 
That  I  might  rather  feel  than  see 
The  swelling  of  her  heart 

I  calmed  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm, 

And  told  her  love  with  virgin  pride  ; 

And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve, 

My  bright  and  beauteous  Bride. 

Samuel  Taylor  CoLaaioci. 
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WHEN  THE  KYE  COME  HAME. 

Come,  all  ye  jolly  shepherds. 
That  whistle  through  the  glen  1 

I  *ll  tell  ye  o*  a  secret 
That  courtiers  dinna  ken  : 

What  is  the  greatest  bliss 

That  the  tongue  o'  man  can  name  ? 


'T  is  to  woo  a  bonnie  la«>sie 
When  the  kyc  come  liame. 
lyken  Uii  ktfe  eotne  harm^ 
When,  the  ktjc  come  hanu,  — 
*Tween  the  gloamiiC  an  the  mirk. 
When  the  kye  conie  hame. 

T  is  not  beneath  the  burgonet. 

Nor  yet  beneath  the  crown  ; 
'Tis  not  on  couch  o*  ve'.vet. 

Nor  yet  in  bed  o'  down  : 
T  is  beneath  the  spreailing  birk. 

In  the  glen  without  the  name, 
Wi'  a  bonnie  bonnie  lassie. 

When  the  kye  come  hame. 

There  the  blackbird  bigs  his  nest^ 

For  the  mate  he  lo'es  to  see. 
And  on  the  tapraost  bough 

0,  a  happy  biitl  is  he  ! 
There  lie  pours  his  melting  dittj. 

And  love  is  a*  the  theme  ; 
And  he  *11  woo  his  bonnie  lassie. 

When  the  kye  come  hame. 

When  the  blewart  bears  a  pearl. 

And  the  daisy  turns  a  pea. 
And  the  bonnie  lucken  guwan 

Has  fauldit  up  his  ee, 
Then  the  lavrock,  frae  the  blue  lilt, 

Draps  down  and  thinks  nae  shame 
To  woo  his  bonnie  lassie. 

When  the  kye  come  hame. 

See  yonder  pawky  shepherd, 

That  lingers  on  the  hill  : 
His  yowes  are  in  the  fauld, 

And  his  lambs  are  lying  still ; 
Yet  he  downa  gang  to  bed. 

For  his  heart  is  in  a  flame. 
To  meet  his  bonnie  lassie 

When  the  kye  come  hame. 

When  the  little  wee  bit  heart 

Rises  high  in  the  breast. 
And  the  little  wee  bit  stam 

Rises  red  in  the  east, 
O,  there 's  a  joy  sae  dear 

That  the  heart  can  hardly  frame  1 
Wr  a  bonnie  bonnie  lasf^ie. 

When  the  kye  come  hame. 

Then  since  all  Nature  joins 

In  this  love  without  alloy, 
■O,  wha  wad  prove  a  traitor 

To  Nature's  dearest  joy  ? 
Or  wha  wad  choose  a  crown, 

Wi'  its  perils  an'  its  fame. 
And  miss  his  bonnie  lassie. 

When  the  kye  come  hame  ? 
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ATALANTA  VICTORIOUS. 
rKOM  "atalanta's  rack,'*  in  *'thb  bakthly 

FAKADISS." 

And  there  two  nmners  did  the  sign  abide 
Foot  set  to  foot,  — a  young  man  slim  and  fair, 
Crisp-haired,  well  knit,  with  firm  limbs  often  tried 
In  places  where  no  man  his  strength  may  spare  ; 
Dainty  his  thin  coat  was,  and  on  his  hidr 
A  golden  circlet  of  renown  he  wore. 
And  in  his  hand  an  olive  garland  bore. 

But  on  this  day  with  whom  shall  he  contend  1 
A  maid  stood  by  him  like  Diana  cUid 
When  in  the  woods  she  lists  her  bow  to  bend, 
Too  fair  for  one  to  look  on  and  be  glad. 
Who  scarcely  yet  has  thirty  summers  had. 
If  he  must  still  behold  her  from  afar  ; 
Too  fair  to  let  the  world  live  free  from  war. 

She  seemed  all  earthly  matters  to  forget ; 
Of  all  tormenting  lines  her  face  was  clear, 
Her  wide  gray  eyes  upon  the  goal  were  set 
Calm  and  unmoved  as  though  no  soul  were  near ; 
But  her  foe  trembled  as  a  man  in  fear, 
Nor  from  her  loveliness  one  moment  turned 
His  anxious  face  with  fierce  desire  that  burned. 

Now  through  the  hush  there  broke  the  trum- 
pet's clang 
Just  as  the  setting  sun  made  eventide. 
Then  from  light  feet  a  spurt  of  dust  there  sprang. 
And  swiftly  were  they  running  side  by  side  ; 
But  silent  did  the  thronging  folk  abide 
Until  the  turning-post  was  reached  at  last. 
And  round  about  it  still  abreast  they  passed. 

But  when  the  people  saw  how  close  they  ran, 
When  half-way  to  the  starting-point  they  were, 
A  cry  of  joy  broke  forth,  whereat  the  man 
Headed  the  white-foot  runner,  and  drew  near 
Unto  the  very  end  of  all  his  fear  ; 
And  scarce  his  straining  feet  the  ground  could  feel, 
And  bliss  unhoped  for  o*er  his  heart  *gan  steal. 

But  midst  the  loud  victorious  shouts  he  heard 
Her  footsteps  drawing  nearer,  and  the  sound 
Of  fluttering  raiment,  and  thereat  afeard 
His  flushed  and  eager  face  he  turned  around. 
And  even  then  he  felt  her  past  him  bound 
Fleet  as  the  wind,  but  scarcely  saw  her  there 
Till  on  the  goal  she  laid  her  fingers  fair. 

There  stood  she  breathing  like  a  little  child 
Amid  some  warlike  clamor  laid  asleep. 
For  no  victorious  joy  her  red  lips  smiled. 
Her  cheek  its  wonted  freshness  did  but  keep  ; 
No  glance  lit  up  her  clear  gray  eyes  and  deep, 
Though  some  divine  thought  softened  all  her  face 
Ab  ouce  more  rang  the  trumpet  through  the  place. 


But  her  late  foe  stopped  short  amidst  his  course, 
One  moment  gazed  upon  her  piteously. 
Then  with  a  groan  his  lingering  feet  did  force 
To  leave  the  spot  whence  he  her  eyes  could  see  ; 
And,  changed  like  one  who  knows  his  time  must  be 
But  short  and  bitter,  without  any  word 
He  knelt  before  the  bearer  of  the  sword  ; 

Then  high  rose  up  the  gleaming  deadly  blade, 

Bared  of  its  flowers,  and  through  the  crowded  plact 

Was  silence  now,  and  nildst  of  it  the  maid 

Went  by  the  poor  wretch  at  a  gentle  pace. 

And  he  to  hers  upturned  his  sad  white  face ; 

Nor  did  his  eyes  behold  another  sight 

Ere  on  his  soul  there  fell  eternal  night. 

William  M0R.R.1& 


ATALANTA  CONQUERED. 

PROM   "aTALANTA'S   RACB,"  IN   "  THB  EARTHLY 


PARADISB. 


tf 


Now  has  the  lingering  month  at  last  gone  by, 

Again  are  aU  folk  round  the  running  pkce. 

Nor  other  seems  the  dismal  pageantry 

Than  heretofore,  but  that  another  face 

Looks  o'er  the  smooth  course  ready  for  the  race. 

For  now,  beheld  of  all,  Milanion 

Stands  on  the  spot  he  twice  has  looked  upon. 

But  yet  —  what  change  is  this  that  holds  the 
maid? 
Does  she  indeed  see  in  his  glittering  eye 
More  than  disdain  of  the  sharp  shearing  blade, 
Some  happy  hope  of  help  and  victory  I 
The  others  seemed  to  say,  "  We  come  to  die, 
Look  down  upon  us  for  a  little  while. 
That  dead,  we  may  bethink  us  of  thy  smile/* 

But  he  —  what  look  of  mastery  was  this 
He  cast  on  her  ?  why  were  his  lips  so  red  f 
Why  was  his  face  so  flushed  with  happiness  ? 
So  looks  not  one  who  deems  himself  but  dead. 
E'en  if  to  death  he  bows  a  willing  head  ; 
So  rather  looks  a  god  well  pleased  to  find 
Some  earthly  damsel  fashioned  to  his  mind. 

j     Why  must  she  drop  her  lids  before  his  gaze. 
And  even  as  she  casts  adown  her  eyes 
Redden  to  note  his  eager  glance  of  praise. 
And  wish  that  she  were  clad  in  other  guise  ? 
Why  must  the  memory  to  her  heart  arise 
Of  things  unnoticed  when  they  first  were  heard. 
Some  lover's  song,  some  answering  maiden's  word? 

What  makes  these  longings,  vague,  without  a 
name, 
And  this  vain  pity  never  felt  before. 
This  sudden  languor,  this  contempt  of  fiime, 
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This  tender  sorrow  for  the  time  jwist  o*er, 
These  doubts  that  grow  each  minute  more  and 

more  ? 
Why  does  she  tremble  as  the  time  grows  near, 
And  weak  defeat  and  woful  victory  fear  ? 

But  while  she  seemed  to  hear  her  beating 

heart. 
Above  their  heads  the  trumpet  blast  rang  out, 
And  forth  they  sprang  ;  and  she  must  play  her 

part; 
Then  flew  her  white  feet,  knowing  not  a  donbt. 
Though  slackening  once,  she  turned  her  head 

about. 
But  then  she  cried  aloud  and  faster  fled 
Than    e'er  before,   and  all  men   deemed  him 

dead. 

But  with  no  sound  he  raised  aloft  his  hand^ 
And  thence  what  seemed  a  ray  of  light  there 

flew 
And  past  the  maid  rolled  on  along  the  sand  ; 
Then  trembling  she  her  feet  together  drew. 
And  in  her  heart  a  strong  desire  there  grew 
To  have  the  toy ;  some  god  she  thought  had 

given 
That  gift  to  her,  to  make  of  earth  a  heaven. 

Then  from  the  course  with  eager  steps  she  ran, 
And  in  her  odorous  bosom  laid  the  gold. 
But  when  she  turned  again,  the  great-limbed  man 
Now  well  ahead  she  failed  not  to  behold. 
And  mindful  of  her  glory  waxing  cold, 
Sprang  up  and  followed  him  in  hot  pursuit. 
Though  with  one  hand  she  touched  the  golden 
fruit. 

Note,  too,  the  bow  that  she  was  wont  to  bear 
She  laid  aside  to  grasp  the  glittering  prize, 
And  o*er  her  shoulder  from  the  quiver  fair 
Three  arrows  fell  and  lay  before  her  eyes 
Unnoticed,  as  amidst  the  people's  cries 
She  sprang  to  head  the  strong  Milanion, 
Who  now  the  turning*post  had  wellnigh  won. 

« 

But  as  he  set  his  mighty  hand  on  it, 
White  Angers  underneath  his  own  were  laid. 
And  white  limbs  from  his  dazzled  eyes  did  flit, 
Then  he  the  second  fruit  cast  by  the  maid, 
But  she  ran  on  awhile,  then  as  afraid 
Wavered  and  stopped,  and  turned  and  made  no  stay 
Until  the  globe  with  its  bright  fellow  lay. 

Then,  as  a  troubled  glance  she  cast  around, 
Now  far  ahead  the  Argive  could  she  see, 
And  in  her  garment's  hem  one  hand  she  wound 
To  keep  the  double  prize,  and  strenuously 
Sped  o'er  the  course,  and  little  doubt  had  she 


To  win  the  day,  though  now  but  scanty  s|Aee 
Was  left  betwixt  him  and  the  winning  place. 

Short  was  the  way  unto  such  winged  feet. 
Quickly  she  gained  upon  him  tiU  at  last 
He  turned  about  her  eager  eyes  to  meet. 
And  from  his  hand  the  third  fair  apple  cast. 
She  wavered  not,  but  turned  and  ran  so  fast 
After  the  prize  that  should  her  bliss  fulfil. 
That  in  her  hand  it  ky  ere  it  was  stilL 

Nor  did  she  rest,  but  turned  about  to  will 
Once  more,  an  unblest  woful  victory  — 
And  yet  —  and  yet  —  why  does  her  breath  begiii 
To  fail  her,  and  her  feet  drag  heavily  f 
Why  fails  she  now  to  see  if  far  or  nigh 
The  goal  is  ?  why  do  her  gray  "eyes  grow  dim  ? 
Why  do  these  tremors  run  through  every  limb  f 

She  spreads  her  arms  abroad  some  stay  to  find 

Else  must  she  fall,  indeed,  and  findeth  this, 

A  strong  man's  arms  about  her  body  twined. 

Nor  may  she  shudder  now  to  feel  his  kiss. 

So  wrapped  she  is  in  new,  unbroken  bliss  : 

Made  happy  that  the  foe  the  prize  hath  won. 

She  weeps  glad  tears  for  all  her  glory  done. 

William  Momus. 


THE   SIESTA. 

nH>M  THB  SFANISK. 

*  Vlentedco  mnmliirador. 
Que  lo  goos  J  andaft  todo,"  Ike. 

Ants,  that  wander  and  murmnr  roond. 
Bearing  delight  where'er  ye  blow  ! 

Make  in  the  elms  a  lulling  sound. 
While  my  lady  sleeps  in  the  shade  below. 

Lighten  and  lengthen  her  noonday  rest. 

Till  the  heat  of  the  noonday  sun  is  o'er. 
Sweet  be  her  slumbere  !  though  in  my  breast 

The  pain  she  has  waked  may  slumber  no  more. 
Breathing  soft  from  the  blue  profound. 

Bearing  delight  where'er  ye  blow. 
Make  in  the  elms  a  lulling  sound. 

While  my  lady  sleeps  in  the  shade  below. 

Aire  !  that  over  the  bending  boughs, 
And  under  the  shade  of  pendent  leaves, 

Murmur  soft,  like  my  timid  vows 
Or  the  secret  sighs  my  bosom  heaves,  — 

Gently  sweeping  the  grassy  ground. 
Bearing  delight  where'er  ye  blow, 

Make  in  the  elms  a  lulling  sound. 

While  my  lady  sleeps  in  the  shade  below. 

William  Cullbn  Bkyamx 
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ACBAK  AND  NOURAIAHAL. 


ntoM 


"thk  light  op  thb  harkm." 


Oh  !  best  of  delights,  as  it  every whui-e  is, 

To  be  near  the  loved  one,  —  what  a  rapture  is  his 

Who  in  moonlight  and  music  thus  sweetly  may 

glide 
O'er  the  Lake  of  Cashmere  with  that  one  by  his  side ! 
If  woman  can  make  the  worst  wilderness  dear, 
Think,  think  what  a  heaven  she^must  make  of 

Cashmere  ! 

So  felt  the  magnificent  Son  of  Acbar, 
When  from  powerand  pomp  and  the  trophies  of  war 
He  flew  to  that  valley,  forgetting  them  all 
With  the  Light  of  the  Harem,  his  young  Nour- 

mahal. 
When  free  and  uncro^-ned  as  the  conqueror  roved 
By  the  banks  of  that  lake,  with  his  only  beloved, 
He  saw,  in  the  wreaths  she  would  playfully  snatch 
From  the  hedges,  a  glory  his  crown  could  not 

match, 
And  preferred  in  his  heart  the  least  ringlet  that 

curled 
Downherexquisitenecktothethroneoftheworld ! ; 

There  *s  a  beauty,  forever  unchangingly  bright, 
Like  thelongsunny  lapse  of  asummer'sday'slight. 
Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow  made  tender, 
Till  love  falls  asleep  in  its  sameness  of  splendor. 
This  loaa  not  the  boiuty,  —  O,  nothing  like  this. 
That  to  young  Nourmahal  gave  such  magic  of  bliss. 
But  that  loveliness,  ever  in  motion,  which  plays 
Like  the  light  upon  autumn's  soft  shadowy  days. 
Now  here  and  now  there,  giving  warmth  as  it  flies 
From  the  lips  to  the  cheek,  from  the  cheek  to  the 

eyes. 
Now  melting  in  mist  and  nowbreakingin  gleams. 
Like  the  glimpses  a  saint  has  of  heaven  in  his 

dreams ! 
When  pensive,  it  seemed  as  if  that  veiy  grace. 
That  charm  of  all  others,  was  bom  with  her  face  ; 
And  when  angry,  —  for  even  in  the  tranquillest 

climes 
Light  breezes  will  ruffle  the  flowers  sometimes,  — 
The  short,  passing  anger  but  seemed  to  awaken 
New  beauty,  like  flowers  that  are  sweetest  when 

shaken. 
If  tenderness  touched  her,  the  dark  of  her  eye 
At  once  took  a  darker,  a  heavenlier  dye, 
From  the  depth  of  whose  shadow,  like  holy  re- 

vealings 
From  innermost  shrines,  came  the  light  of  her 

feelings  t 
Then  her  mirth  —  0,  *t  was  sportive  as  ever 

took  wing 
From  the  heart  with  a  burst  like  the  wild-bird 

in  spring,  — • 


Illumed  by  a  wit  that  would  fascinate  sages, 
Yet  playful  as  Peris  just  loosed  from  their  cages. 
While  her  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  any  control 
But  the  sweet  one  of  grsu^efulness,  rung  from  her 

soul ; 
And  where  it  most  sparkled  no  glance  could  dis- 
cover. 
In  lip,  cheek,  or  eyes,  forshebrightenedall  over,  — 
Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is  upon, 
Whenitbreaksintodimples,  and  laughs  in  thesun. 
Such,  such  were  the  peerless  enchantments  that 

gave 
Nourmahal  the  proud  Lord  of  the  East  for  her 

slave  ; 
And  though  bright  was  his  Harem,  — a  living 

parterre 
Of  the  flowers  of  this  planet,  — though  treasures 

were  there. 
For  which  Solomon's  self  might  have  given  all 

the  store 

That  the  navy  from  Ophir  e'er  winged  to  his  shore. 

Yet  dim  before  her  were  the  smiles  of  them  all. 

And  the  LightofhisHarem  wasyoungNourmahal  i 

Thomas  moorb. 


MEETING. 

The  gray  sea,  and  the  long  bhick  land ; 
And  the  yellow  half-moon  lai^  and  low ; 
And  the  startled  little  waves,  that  leap 
In  fiery  ringlets  from  their  sleep, 
As  I  gain  the  cove  with  pushing  prow. 
And  quench  its  speed  in  the  slushy  sand. 

Then  a  mile  of  warm,  sea-scented  beach  ; 

Three  fields  to  cross,  till  a  farm  appears  : 

A  tap  at  the  pane,  the  quick  sharp  scratch 

And  blue  spurt  of  a  lighted  match, 

And  a  voice  less  loud,  through  its  joys  and  fears, 

Than  the  two  hearts,  beating  each  to  each. 

Robert  Browning. 


THE  LADY'S  LOOKING-GLASS. 

Celia  and  I,  the  other  day. 
Walked  o'er  the  sand-hills  to  the  sea  : 
The  setting  sun  adorned  the  coast. 
His  beams  entire  his  fierceness  lost : 
And  on  the  surface  of  the  deep 
The  winds  lay  only  not  asleep  : 
The  nymphs  did,  like  the  scene,  appear 
Serenely  pleasant,  calmly  fair  ; 
Soft  felt  her  words  as  flew  the  air. 
With  secret  joy  I  heard  her  say 
That  she  would  never  miss  one  day 
A  walk  so  fine,  a  sight  so  gay. 
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But,  0  the  change  !    The  winds  grow  high, 
Impending  tempests  cliarge  the  sky, 
The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars, 
The  big  waves  lash  the  frightened  shores. 
Struck  with  the  horror  of  the  sight. 
She  turns  her  head  and  wings  her  flight ; 
And,  trembling,  vows  she  *11  ne'er  again 
Apx)roach  the  shore  or  view  the  main. 

"  Once  more  at  least  look  back,*'  said  I, 
'*  Thyself  in  that  large  glass  descry  : 
When  thou  art  in  good  humor  drest, 
When  gentle  reason  rules  thy  breast, 
The  sun  upon  the  calmest  sea 
Appears  not  half  so  bright  as  thee : 
T  is  then  that  with  delight  I  rove 
Upon  the  boundless  depth  of  love : 
I  bless  my  chain,  I  hand  my  oar, 
Nor  think  on  all  I  left  on  shore. 

"  But  when  vain  doubt  and  groundless  fear 

Do  that  dear  foolish  bosom  tear ; 

When  the  big  lip  and  watery  eye 

Tell  me  the  rising  storm  is  nigh  ; 

*T  is  then  thou  art  yon  angry  main 

Deformed  by  winds  and  dashed  by  lain ; 

And  the  poor  sailor  that  must  try 

Its  fury  labors  less  than  I. 

Shipwrecked,  in  vain  to  land  I  make. 

While  love  and  fate  still  drive  me  back  : 

Forced  to  dote  on  thee  thy  own  way, 

I  chide  thee  first,  and  then  obey : 

Wretched  when  from  thee,  vexed  when  nigh, 

I  with  thee,  or  without  thee,  die." 

matthbw  paioK. 


THE  BELLE  OF  THE  BALL. 

Years,  years  ago,  ere  yet  my  dreams 

Had  been  of  being  wise  or  witty, 
Ere  I  had  done  with  writing  themes. 

Or  yawned  o'er  this  infernal  Chitty,  — 
Years,  years  ago,  while  all  my  joys 

Were  in  my  fowling-piece  and  filly ; 
In  short,  while  I  was  yet  a  boy, 

I  fell  in  love  with  Laura  Lilly. 

I  saw  her  at  the  county  ball ; 

There,  when  the  sounds  of  flute  and  fiddle 
Gave  signal  sweet  in  that  old  hall 

Of  hands  across  and  down  the  middle. 
Here  was  the  subtlest  spell  by  far 

Of  all  that  sets  young  hearts  romancing  : 
She  was  our  queen,  our  rose,  our  star  ; 

And  then  she  danced,  — O  Heaven  I  her  dancing. 


Dark  was  her  hair ;  her  hand  was  white  ; 

Her  voice  was  exquisitely  tender ; 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  liquid  light ; 

I  never  saw  a  waist  so  slender ; 
Her  every  look,  her  every  smile. 

Shot  right  and  left  a  score  of  arrows  ; 
I  thought  *t  was  Venus  from  her  isle, 

And  wondered  whei-u  she  'd  left  her  sparrows. 

She  talked  of  politics  or  prayers. 

Of  Southey's  prose  or  Wordsworth's  sonnets. 
Of  danglers  or  of  dancing  bears. 

Of  battles  or  the  last  new  bonnets  ; 
By  candle-light,  at  twelve  o'clock,  — 

To  me  it  mattered  not  a  tittle,  — 
If  those  bright  lips  had  quoted  Locke, 

I  might  have  thought  they  murmured  Little. 

Through  sunny  May,  through  sultry  June^ 

I  loved  her  with  a  love  eternal ; 
I  spoke  her  praiBcs  to  the  moon, 

I  wrote  them  to  the  Sunday  JouniaL 
My  mother  laughed  ;  I  soon  found  out 

That  ancient  ladies  have  no  feeling : 
My  father  frowned  ;  but  how  should  gout 

See  any  happiness  in  kneeling  ! 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  dean,  — 

Rich,  fat,  and  rather  apoplectic ; 
She  had  one  brother  just  thirteen. 

Whose  color  was  extremely  hectic  ; 
Her  grandmother  for  many  a  year. 

Had  fed  the  pariah  with  her  bounty ; 
Her  second  cousin  was  a  peer. 

And  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county. 

But  titles  and  the  three-per-cents. 

And  mortgages,  and  great  relations. 
And  India  bonds,  and  tithes  and  rents, 

O,  what  are  they  to  love's  sensations  ? 
Black  eyes,  fair  forehead,  clustering  locks,  — 

Such  wealth,  such  honors  Cupid  chooses  ; 
He  cares  as  little  foi  the  stocks 

As  Baron  Rothschild  for  the  muses. 

She  sketched  ;  the  vale,  the  wood,  the  beach. 

Grew  lovelier  from  her  pencil's  shading  : 
She  botanized  ;  I  envied  each 

Young  blossom  in  her  boudoir  fading  : 
She  warbled  Handel ;  it  was  grand,  — 

She  made  the  Catilina  jealous  : 
She  touched  the  organ  ;  I  could  stand 

For  hours  aud  hours  to  blow  the  belloi 


She  kept  an  album  too,  at  home. 

Well  filled  with  all  an  album's  glories,  -^ 
Paintings  of  butterflies  and  Rome, 

Patterns  for  trimmings,  Persian  stories. 
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Soft  songs  to  Julia's  cockatoo, 
Fierce  odes  to  famine  and  to  slaughter, 

And  autographs  of  Prince  Leeboo, 
And  recipes  for  elder  water. 

And  she  was  flattered,  worshipped,  bored  ; 

Her  steps  were  watched,  her  dress  was  noted  ; 
Her  poodle-dog  was  quite  adored  ; 

Her  sayings  were  extremely  quoted. 
She  laughed,  — and  every  heart  was  glad, 

As  if  the  taxes  were  abolished  ; 
She  frowned,  — and  every  look  was  sad. 

As  if  the  opera  were  demolished. 

She  smiled  on  many  just  for  fun,  — 

I  knew  that  there  was  nothing  in  it ; 
I  was  the  first,  the  only  one. 

Her  heart  had  thought  of  for  a  minute. 
I  knew  it,  for  she  told  me  so, 

In  phrase  which  was  divinely  moulded  ; 
She  wrote  a  charming  hand,  —  and  0, 

How  sweetly  all  her  notes  were  folded  I 

Our  love  was  most  like  other  loves,  — 

A  little  glow,  a  little  shiver, 
A  rosebud  and  a  pair  of  gloves. 

And  "  Fly  Not  Yet,"  upon  the  river ; 
Some  jealousy  of  some  one's  heir, 

Some  hopes  of  dying  broken-hearted  ; 
A  miniature,  a  lock  of  hair, 

The  usual  vows,  —  and  then  we  parted. 

We  parted  :  months  and  years  rolled  by ; 

We  TQTt  again  four  summers  after. 
Our  parting  was  all  sob  and  sigh. 

Our  meeting  was  all  mirth  and  laughter  ! 
For  in  my  heart's  most  secret  cell 

There  had  been  many  other  lodgers  ; 
And  she  was  not  the  ball-room's  belle. 

But  only  Mrs.  —  Something  —  Rogers  1 

WlNTHROP  MaCKWORTH  PRABD. 


THE  FRIAR  OF  ORDERS  GRAY. 

It  was  a  friar  of  orders  gray 

Walked  foHh  to  tell  his  beads ; 
And  he  met  with  a  lady  fair 

Clad  in  a  pilgrim's  weeds. 

'*  Now  Christ  thee  save,  thou  reverend  friar; 

I  pray  thee  tell  to  me. 
If  ever  at  yon  holy  shrine 

My  true-love  thou  didst  see." 


** 


And  how  should  I  know  your  true-love 
From  many  another  one  ? " 
"  0,  by  his  cockle  hat,  and  staff. 
And  by  his  sandal  shoon. 


**  But  chiefly  by  his  face  and  mien. 

That  were  so  fair  to  view  ; 
His  flaxen  locks  that  sweetly  curled. 

And  eyes  of  lovely  blue." 

"  0  lady,  he  '6  dead  and  gone  ! 

Lady,  he 's  dead  and  gone  ! 
And  at  his  head  a  green  grass  tuif^ 

And  at  his  heels  a  stone. 

"  Within  these  holy  cloisters  long 

He  languished,  and  he  died. 
Lamenting  of  a  lady's  love. 

And  'plaining  of  her  pride. 

"  Here  bore  him  barefaced  on  his  hier 

Six  proper  youths  and  tall, 
And  many  a  tear  bedewed  his  grave 

Within  yon  kirk-yard  wall." 

"  And  art  thou  dead,  thou  gentle  youth  f 
And  art  thou  dead  and  gone  ? 

And  didst  thou  die  for  love  of  me  T 
Break,  cruel  heart  of  stone  ! " 

"  0  weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  so ; 

Some  ghostly  conifort  seek  ; 
Let  not  vain  sorrow  rive  thy  heart, 

Nor  tears  bedew  thy  cheek." 

"0  do  not,  do  not,  holy  friar, 

My  sorrow  now  reprove  ; 
For  I  have  lost  the  sweetest  youth 

That  e*er  won  lady's  love. 

"  And  now,  alas  1  for  thy  sad  loss 
I  '11  evermore  weep  and  sigh  : 

For  thee  I  only  wished  to  live. 
For  thee  I  wish  to  die." 

"  Weep  no  more,  lady,  weep  no  more. 

Thy  sorrow  is  in  vain  ; 
For  violets  plucked,  the  sweetest  showers 

Will  ne'er  make  grow  again. 

**  Our  joys  as  wingM  dreams  do  fly ; 

Why  then  should  sorrow  last  ? 
Since  grief  but  aggravates  thy  loss, 

Grieve  not  for  what  is  past." 

'*  O  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar ; 

I  pray  thee,  say  not  so  ; 
For  since  my  true-love  died  for  me, 

'T  is  meet  my  tears  should  flow. 

"  And  will  he  never  come  again  f 

Will  he  ne'er  come  again  ? 
Ah  !  no  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  grave. 

Forever  to  remain. 
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"  His  cheek  waa  redder  than  the  rose  ; 

The  comeliest  youth  was  he  ! 
But  he  is  dead  and  laid  in  his  gntre  : 

Aks,  and  woe  is  me  ! " 

"  Sigh  no  more,  lady,  sigh  no  more. 

Men  were  deceivers  ever  : 
One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  land. 

To  one  thing  constant  never. 

"  Hadst  thou  been  fond,  he  had  been  falae, 

And  left  thee  sad  and  heavy  ; 
For  young  men  ever  were  Hckle  found. 

Since  summer  trees  were  leafy." 

"  Now  say  not  so,  thou  holy  friar, 

I  pray  thee  say  not  so ; 
My  love  he  had  the  truest  heart,  — 

0,  he  was  ever  true  ! 

"And  art  thou  dead,  thou  much-loved  youth. 

And  didst  thou  die  for  me  f 
Then  farewell  home  ;  for  evermore 

A  pilgrim  I  will  be. 

**  But  first  upon  my  true-love*8  grave 

My  weary  limbs  I  '11  lay, 
And  thrice  I  '11  kiss  the  green-grass  tuif 

That  wraps  his  breathless  clay." 

"  Yet  stay,  fair  lady :  rest  awhile 

Beneath  this  cloister  wall ; 
See  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind. 

And  drizzly  rain  doth  fall." 


**  0  stay  me  not,  thou  holy  friar, 

0  stay  me  not,  I  pray ; 
No  drizzly  rain  that  falls  on  me 

Can  wash  my  fault  away." 

'*  Yet  stay,  fair  lady,  turn  again, 

And  dry  those  pearly  teara  ; 
For  see,  beneath  this  gown  of  gray 

Thy  own  true-love  appeara. 

"  Here  forced  by  grief  and  hopeless  love, 

These  holy  weeds  I  sought ; 
And  here,  amid  these  lonely  walls. 

To  end  my  days  I  thought. 

**  But  haply,  for  my  year  of  grace 

Is  not  yet  passed  away, 
Might  I  still  hope  to  win  thy  love. 

No  longer  would  I  stay." 


^ 


"  Now  farewell  grief,  and  welcome  joy 

Once  more  unto  my  heart ; 
For  since  1  have  found  thee,  lovely  youth, 

We  nevermore  will  part." 

Admpt^  by  THOMAS  PERCY. 


PYGMALION  AND  THE  IMAG£. 


«• 


ntOM   "THB  EARTHLY   rARAOISB." 

ARGUMENT. 

A  Man  of  Cjrpnis.  a  Sculptor  named  PygmaUon,  auiSc  aa  Inufe 
of  a  Woman,  fairer  than  any  thai  had  yet  been  seen,  anu  m  :•.? 
end  came  to  love  his  own  li^ndiwork  a^  though  it  h^ii  been  k\.\<  : 
wherefore,  prayinj;  to  Venu>  lor  help,  he  obtuoed  hi.  exul.  f  r  vt.e 
made  the  Imaife  alive  indeed,  and  a  Woman,  and  r>Kn^^oo 
wedded  her. 

At  Amathus,  that  from  the  southern  side 
Of  C^'prus  looks  across  the  Syiian  sea. 
There  did  in  ancient  time  a  man  abide 
Known  to  the  island-dwellers,  for  that  he 
Had  wrought  most  godlike  works  in  imager^*, 
And  day  by  day  still  greater  honor  won, 
Which  man  our  old  books  call  Pygmalion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  lessening  marble  that  he  worked  upon, 
A  woman's  form  now  imaged  doubtfully. 
And  in  such  guise  the  work  had  he  begun, 
Because  when  he  the  untouched  block  did  see 
In  wandering  veins  that  form  there  seemed  to  be. 
Whereon  he  cried  out  in  a  careless  mood, 
'*  0  lady  Venus,  make  this  presage  good  ! 

"And  then  this  block  of  stone  shall  be  thy  maid. 
And,  not  without  rich  golden  ornament. 
Shall  bide  within  thy  quivering  myrtle-shade.'* 
So  spoke  he,  but  the  goddess,  well  content. 
Unto  his  hand  such  godlike  mastery  sent. 
That  like  the  firat  artificer  he  wrought. 
Who  made  the  gift  that  woe  to  all  men  brought. 

And  yet,  but  such  as  he  was  wont  to  do, 
At  firat  indeed  that  work  diWne  he  deemed. 
And  as  the  white  chips  from  the  chisel  Hew 
Of  other  mattera  languidly  he  dreamed, 
For  easy  to  his  hand  that  labor  seemed. 
And  he  wasstirred  with  many  a  troubling  thoup'].t. 
And  many  a  doubt  perplexed  him  as  he  wrt)ii^l.t. 


And  yet,  again,  at  last  there  came  a  day 
When  smoother  and  more  shapely  grew  the  stoi: 
And  he,  grown  eager,  put  all  thouplit  away 
But  that  which  touched  his  craftsmanshi|i  al>i 
And  he  would  gaze  at  what  his  hands  had  dor:< 
Until  his  heart  with  boundless  joy  would  swt'U 
That  all  was  wrought  so  wonderfully  well. 


:t 


Yet  long  it  was  ere  he  was  satiffied. 
And  with  his  pride  that  by  his  mastery 
This  thing  was  done,  whose  equal  far  and  wide 
In  no  town  of  the  world  a  man  could  see. 
Came  burning  longing  that  the  work  should  be 
E*en  better  still,  and  to  his  heart  there  came 
A  strange  and  strong  desire  he  could  not  name. 
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The  night  seemed  long,  and  long  the  twilight 

seemed, 
A  vain  thing  seemed  his  flowery  garden  lair ; 
Though  through  the  night  still  of  his  work  he 

dreamed, 
And  though  his  smooth-stemmed  trees  so  nigh  it 

were, 
That  thence  he  could  behold  the  marble  hair  ; 
Naught  was  enough,  until  with  steel  in  hand 
He  came  before  the  wondrous  stone  to  stand. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Blinded  with  tears,  his  chisel  up  he  caught, 
And,  drawing  near,  and  sighing,  tenderly 
Upon  the  marvel  of  the  face  he  wrought, 
E'en  as  he  used  to  pass  the  long  days  by ; 
But  his  sighs  changed  to  sobbing  presently, 
And  on  the  floor  the  useless  steel  he  flung, 
And,  weeping  loud,  about  the  image  clung. 

"  Alas  !*'  he  cried,  "whyhave  Imadethee  then. 
That  thus  thou  mockest  me  ?    I  know  indeed 
That  many  such  as  thou  are  loved  of  men, 
Whose  passionate  eyes  poor  wretches  still  will  lead 
Into  their  net,  and  smile  to  see  them  bleed  ; 
But  these  the  Gods  made,  and  this  hand  made  thee 
Who  wilt  not  speak  one  little  word  to  me." 

Then  from  the  image  did  he  draw  aback 
To  gaze  on  it  through  tears  :  and  you  had  said. 
Regarding  it,  that  little  did  it  lack 
To  be  a  living  and  most  lovely  maid  ; 
Naked  it  was,  its  unbound  locks  were  laid 
Over  the  lovely  shoulders  ;  with  one  hand 
Reached  out,  as  to  a  lover,  did  it  stand. 

The  other  held  a  fair  rose  over-blown  ; 
No  smile  was  on  the  parted  lips,  the  eyes 
Seemed  as  if  even  now  great  love  had  shown 
Unto  them  something  of  its  sweet  surprise. 
Yet  saddened  them  with  half-seen  mysteries. 
And  still  midst  passion  maiden-like  she  seemed, 
As  though  of  love  unchanged  for  aye  she  dreamed. 

Reproachfully  beholding  all  her  grace, 
Pygmalion  stood,  until  he  grew  dry-eyed. 
And  then  at  last  he  turned  away  his  face 
As  if  from  her  cold  eyes  his  grief  to  hide ; 
And  thus  a  weary  while  did  he  abide. 
With  nothing  in  his  heart  but  vain  desire, 
The  ever-burning,  UBOonsuming  fire. 

•  «  •  ■  • 

No>word  indeed  the  moveless  image  said, 
But  with  the  sweet  grave  eyes  his  hands  had 

Vnmght 
Still  gazed  down  on  his  bowed  imploring  head. 
Yet  his  own  words  some  solace  to  him  brought. 
Gilding  the  net  wherein  his  soul  was  caught 


With  something  like  to  hope,  and  all  that  day 
Some  tender  words  he  ever  found  to  say  ; 

And  still  he  felt  as  something  heard  him  speak  ; 
Sometimes  he  praised  her  beauty,  and  sometimes 
Reproached  her  in  a  feeble  voice  and  weak. 
And  at  the  last  drew  forth  a  book  of  rhymes, 
Wherein  were  vnrit  the  tales  of  many  climes, 
And  read  aloud  the  sweetness  hid  therein 
Of  lovers'  sorrows  and  their  tangled  sin. 

And  when  the  sun  went  down,  the  frankincense 
Again  upon  the  altar-flame  he  cast 
That  through  the  open  window  floating  thence 
O'er  the  fresh  odors  of  the  garden  passed  ;  * 
And  so  another  day  was  gone  at  last. 
And  he  no  more  his  lovelorn  watch  could  keep, 
But  now  for  utter  weariness  must  sleep. 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  the  next  mom,  e'en  while  the  incense-smoke 
At  sunrising  curled  round  about  her  head. 
Sweet  sound  of  songs  the  wonted  quiet  broke 
Down  in  the  street,  and  he  by  something  led. 
He  knew  not  what,  must  leave  his  prayer  unsaid. 
And  through  the  freshness  of  the  mom  must  see 
The  folk  who  went  with  that  swoet  minstrelsy  ; 

Damsels  and  youths  in  wonderful  attire. 
And  in  their  midst  upon  a  car  of  gold 
An  image  of  th6  Mother  of  Desire, 
Wrought  by  his  hands  in  days  that  seemed  grown 

old. 
Though  those  sweet  limbs  a  garment  did  enfold. 
Colored  like  flame,   enwrought  with    precious 

things. 
Most  fit  to  be  the  prize  of  striving  kings. 

Then  he  remembered  that  the  manner  was 
That  fair-clad  priests  the  lovely  Queen  should  take 
Thrice  in  the  year,  and  through  the  city  pass. 
And  with  sweet  songs  the  dreaming  folk  awake  ; 
And  through  the  clouds  a  light  there  seemed  to 

break 
When  he  remembered  all  the  tales  well  told 
About  her  glorious  kindly  deeds  of  old. 

So  his  unfinished  prayer  he  finished  not, 
But,  kneeling,  once  more  kissed  the  marble  feet. 
And,  while  his  heart  with  many  thoughts  waxed 

hot. 
He  clad  himself  with  fresh  attire  and  meet 
For  that  bright  service,  and  with  blossoms  sweet 
Entwined  with  tender  leaves  he  crowned  his  head, 
And  followed  after  as  the  goddess  led. 

•  •  •  •  • 

So  there  he  stood,  that  help  from  her  to  gain, 
Bewildered  by  that  twilight  midst  of  day  ; 
Downcast  with  listening  to  the  joyous  strain 
He  had  no  part  in,  hopeless  with  delay 
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Of  all  the  fair  things  he  had  meant  to  say  : 
Yet,  as  the  incense  on  the  flame  he  cast, 
From  stammering  lips  and  pale  these  words  there 
passed,  —  * 

'*  0  thou  foiigotten  help,  dost  thou  yet  know 
What  thing  it  is  I  need,  when  even  I, 
Bent  down  before  thee  in  this  shame  and  woe, 
Can  frame  no  set  of  words  to  tell  thee  why 
I  needs  must  pniy»  0  help  me  or  I  die  ! 
Or  slay  me,  and  in  slaying  take  from  me 
Even  a  dead  man's  feeble  memory. 

•  •  «  •  • 

Yet  soon,  indeed,  before  his  door  he  stood. 
And,  as  a  man  awaking  from  a  dream. 
Seemed  waked  from  his  old  folly ;  naught  seemed 

good 
In  all  the  things  that  he  before  had  deemed 
At  least  worth  life,  and  on  his  heart  there  streamed 
Cold  light  of  day,  —  he  found  himself  alone, 
Reft  of  desire,  all  love  and  madness  gone. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Thus  to  his  chamber  at  the  last  he  came, 
And,  pushing  through  the  still  half-opened  dodr, 
He  stood  within  ;  but  there,  for  very  shame 
Of  all  the  things  that  he  had  done  before. 
Still  kept  his  eyes  bent  down  upon  the  floor. 
Thinking  of  all  that  he  had  done  and  said 
Since  he  had  wrought  that  luckless  marble  maid. 

Yet  soft  his  thoughts  were,  and  the  very  place 
Seemed  perfumed  with  some  nameless  heavenly  air. 
So  gaining  courage,  did  he  raise  his  face 
Unto  the  work  his  hands  had  made  so  fair. 
And  cried  aloud  to  see  the  niche  all  bare 
Of  that  sweet  form,  while  through  his  heart  again 
There  shot  a  pang  of  his  old  yearning  pain. 

Yet  while  he  stood,  and  knew  not  what  to  do 
With  yearning,  a  strange  thrill  of  hope  there  came, 
A  shaft  of  new  desire  now  pierced  him  through, 
And  therewithal  a  soft  voice  called  his  name. 
And  when  he  turned,  with  eager  eyes  aflame. 
He  saw  betwixt  him  and  the  setting  sun 
The  lively  image  of  his  lov^d  one. 

He  trembled  at  the  sight,  for  though  her  eyes. 
Her  very  lips,  were  such  as  he  had  made, 
And  though  her  tresses  fell  but  in  such  guise 
As  he  had  wrought  them,  now  was  she  arrayed 
In  that  fair  garment  that  the  priests  had  laid 
Upon  the  goddess  on  that  very  mom, 
Dyed  like  the  setting  sun  upon  the  com. 

Speechless  he  stood,  but  she  now  drew  anear. 
Simple  and  sweet  as  she  was  wont  to  be. 
And  once  again  her  silver  voice  rang  clear. 
Filling  his  soul  with  great  felicity. 
And  thus  she  si>oke,  "  Wilt  thou  not  come  to  me, 


0  dear  companion  of  my  new-found  life. 
For  I  am  called  thy  lover  and  thy  wife  f 
•  .  •  •  . 

She  reached  her  hand  to  him,  and  with  kind  ey<>4 
Gazed  into  his  ;  but  he  the  fingers  caught 
And  drew  her  to  him,  and  midst  ecstasies 
Passing  all  words,  yea,  wellnigh  (Missing  thought. 
Felt  that  sweet  breath  that  he  so  long  had  sought. 
Felt  the  warm  life  within  her  hea^-ing  brvast 
As  in  his  arms  his  lii-ing  love  he  pressed. 

But  as  his  cheek  touched  hers  ho  heard  her  m y. 
"Wilt  thou  not  speak,  Olove  ?  why  dost  thou  wm-ii  ? 
Art  thou  then  sorry  for  this  long-wished  day. 
Or  dost  thou  think  perchance  thou  wilt  not  kei-p 
This  that  thou  boldest,  but  in  dreamy  sleep  ? 
Nay,  let  us  do  the  bidding  of  the  Queen, 
And  hand  in  hand  walk  through  thy  garden  grpen ; 

"Then  shalt  thou  tell  me,  still  beholding  me. 
Full  many  things  whereof  I  wish  to  know. 
And  as  we  walk  from  whispering  tree  to  tree 
Still  more  familiar  to  thee  shall  I  grow, 
And  such  things  shalt  thou  say  unto  me  now 
As  when  thou  deemedst  thou  wast  quite  alone, 
A  madman  kneeling  to  a  thing  of  stone.'* 

But  at  that  word  a  smile  lit  up  his  eyes 
And  therewithal  he  spake  some  loving  word. 
And  she  at  first  looked  up  in  grave  surpri&e 
When  his  deep  voice  and  musical  she  heard. 
And  clung  to  him  as  somewhat  grown  afeard  ; 
Then  cried  aloud  and  said,  '*  0  mighty  one  ! 
What  joy  with  thee  to  look  upon  the  sun  !  ** 

Then  into  that  fair  garden  did  they  pass. 
And  all  the  story  of  his  love  he  told. 
And  as  the  twain  went  o'er  the  dewy  grass. 
Beneath  the  risen  moon  could  he  behold 
The  bright  tears  tricklingdown,  then,  waxen  bold. 
He  stopped  and  said,  "  Ah,  love,  what  meaneth 

thur 

Seest  thou  how  tears  still  follow  earthly  blLss  ?  ** 

Then  both  her  white  arms  round  his  neck  iihe 
threw. 
And  sobbing  said,  "  0  love,  what  hurteth  me  ? 
When  first  the  sweetness  of  my  life  I  knew. 
Not  this  I  felt,  but  when  I  first  saw  thee 
A  little  pain  and  great  felicity 
Rose  up  within  me,  and  thy  talk  e*en  now 
Made  pain  and  pleasure  ever  greater  grow.** 

"0  sweet,"  he  said,  "  this  thing  is  even  lore. 
Whereof  I  told  thee  ;  that  all  wise  men  fear. 
But  yet  escape  not ;  nay,  to  gods  above. 
Unless  the  old  tales  lie,  it  draweth  near. 
But  let  my  happy  ears,  I  pray  thee,  hear 
Thy  story  tbo,  and  how  thy  blessed  birth 
Has  made  a  heaven  of  this  once  lonely  earth." 
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"  My  sweet/*  she  said,  **  as  yet  I  am  not  wise, 
Or  stored  with  words,  aright  the  tale  to  tell, 
But  listen  :  when  I  opened  first  mine  eyes 
I  stood  within  the  niche  thou  knowest  well. 
And  from  mine  hand  a  heavy  thing  there  fell 
Caired  like  these  flowers,  nor  could  I  see  things 

clear. 
And  but  a  strange  confused  noise  could  hear. 

"At  last  mine  eyes  could  see  a  woman  fair, 
But  awful  as  this  round  white  moon  o'erhead. 
So  that  I  trembled  when  I  saw  her  there, 
For  with  my  life  was  bom  some  touch  of  dread, 
And  therewithal  I  heard  her  voice  that  said, 
'  Come  down,  and  learn  to  love  and  be  alive, 
For  thee,  a  well-prized  gift,  to-day  I  give.* 

*•  Then  on  the  floor  I  stepped,  rejoicing  much. 
Not  knowing  why,  not  knowing  aught  at  all. 
Till  she  reached  out  her  hand  my  breast  to  touch. 
And  when  her  fingers  thereupon  did  fall, 
Thought  came  unto  my  life,  and  therewithal 
I  knew  her  for  a  goddess,  and  began 
To  murmur  in  some  tongue  unknown  to  man. 

"  And  then  indeed  not  in  this  guise  was  I, 
No  sandals  had  I,  and  no  saffron  gown. 
But  naked  as  thou  knowest  utterly, 
£*en  as  my  limbs  beneath  thine  hand  had  grown, 
And  this  fair  perfumed  robe  then  fell  adown 
Over  the  goddess'  feet  and  swept  the  ground, 
And  round  her  loins  a  glittering  belt  was  bound. 

'*  But  when  the  stammering  of  my  tongue  she 
heard 
Upon  my  trembling  lips  her  hand  she  laid. 
And  spoke  again,  '  Nay,  say  not  any  word, 
All  that  thine  heart  would  say  I  know  unsaid. 
Who  even  now  thine  heart  and  voice  have  made  ; 
But  listen  rather,  for  thou  knowest  now 
What  these  words  mean,  and  still  wilt  wiser  grow. 

"•Thy  body,  lifeless  till  I  gave  it  life, 
A  certain  man,  my  servant,  well  hath  wrought, 
I  give  thee  to  him  as  his  love  and  wife. 
With  all  thy  dowry  of  desire  and  thought. 
Since  this  his  yearning  heart  hath  ever  sought ; 
Now  from  my  temple  is  he  on  the  way. 
Deeming  to  find  thee  e'en  as  yesterday  ; 

" '  Bide  thou  his  coming  by  the  bed -head  there. 
And  when  thou  seest  him  set  his  eyes  upon 
Thine  empty  niche,  and  hear'st  him  cry  for  care. 
Then  call  him  by  his  name,  Pygmalion, 
And  certainly  thy  lover  hast  thou  won  ; 
But  when  he  stands  before  thee  silently. 
Say  all  these  words  that  I  shall  teach  to  thee.' 

"  With  that  she  said  what  first  I  told  thee,  love. 
And  then  went  on,  '  Moreover  thou  shalt  say 
That  I,  the  daughter  of  almighty  Jove, 


Have  wrought  for  him  this  long-desired  day ; 
In  sign  whereof,  these  things  that  pass  away, 
Wherein  mine  image  men  have  well  arrayed, 
I  give  thee  for  thy  wedding  gear,  0  maid.' 

"  Therewith  her  raiment  she  put  off*  from  her, 
And  laid  bare  all  her  perfect  loveliness, 
And,  smiling  on  me,  came  yet  more  anear. 
And  on  my  mortal  lips  her  lips  did  press, 
And  said,  *  Now  herevrith  shalt  thou  love  no  less 
Than  Psyche  loved  my  son  in  days  of  old  ; 
■Farewell,  of  thee  shall  many  a  taJe  be  told.' 

"  And  even  with  that  last  word  was  she  gone, 
How,  I  know  not,  and  I  my  limbs  arrayed 
In  her  fair  gifts,  and  waited  thee  alone  — 
Ah,  love,  indeed  the  word  is  true  she  said. 
For  now  I  love  thee  so,  I  grow  afraid 
Of  what  the  gods  upon  our  heads  may  send  — 
I  love  thee  so,  I  think  upon  the  end." 

What  words  he  said  ?    How  can  I  tell  again 
What  words  they  said  beneath  the  glimmering 

Uglit, 
Some  tongue  they  used  unknown  to  loveless  men 
As  each  to  each  they  told  their  great  delight. 
Until  for  stillness  of  the  growing  night 
Their  soft  sweet  murmuring  words  seemed  grow- 
ing loud. 

And  dim  the  moon  grew,  hid  by  fleecy  cloud. 

William  Moaais. 


JAMES  FITZ-JAMES  AND  ELLEN. 


niOll  "THB  LADY   OP   THB    LAKK." 

A  FOOTSTEP  struck  her  ear, 

And  Snowdoun's  graceful  Knight  was  near. 

She  turned  the  hastier,  lest  again 

The  prisoner  should  renew  his  strain. 

"  O  welcome,  brave  Fitz- James  !  "  she  said ; 

"  How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 

Pay  the  deep  debt "  —  "0,  say  not  so  ! 

To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 

Not  mine,  alas  !  the  boon  to  give. 

And  bid  thy  noble  father  live  ; 

I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid. 

With  Scotland's  King  thy  suit  to  aid. 

No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 

May  lead  his  better  mood  aside. 

Come,  Ellen,  come  ;  't  is  more  than  time. 

He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime." 

With  beating  heart  and  bosom  wrung. 

As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  clung. 

Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear. 

And  gently  whispered  hope  and  cheer ; 

Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  stayed. 

Through  gallery  fair  and  high  arcade, 

Till,  at  his  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 

A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 
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Within  *t  was  brilliant  all  and  light, 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright ; 
It  glowed  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight, 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even, 
And  from  their  tissue  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 
Still  by  Fitz-James  her  footing  stayed  ; 
A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made, 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised. 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed : 
For  him  she  sought  who  owned  this  state. 
The  dreaded  prince  whose  will 'was  fate  ! 
She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port 
Might  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court ; 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed,  -^ 
Then  turned  bewildered  and  amazed, 
For  all  stood  bare  ;  and  in  the  room 
Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume. 
To  him  each  lady*s  look  was  lent. 
On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent. 
Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen 
He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 
The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring,  — 
And  Snowdoun's  Knight  is  Scotland's  King ! 

As  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain  breast, 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest. 
Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay, 
And  at  the  Monarch's  feet  she  lay ; 
No  word  her  choking  voice  commands  : 
She  showed  the  ring,  she  clasped  her  hands. 

0,  not  a  moment  could  he  brook, 

The  generous  prince,  that  suppliant  look  t 

Gently  he  raised  her,  and  the  while 

Checked  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile  ; 

Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kissed. 

And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismissed  :  — 

"  Yes,  fair ;  the  wandering  poor  Fitz-James 

The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 

To  him  thy  woPvS,  thy  wishes  bring  ; 

He  will  redeem  his  signet-ring. 

Ask  naught  fbr  Douglas  ;  yester  even 

His  prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven  : 

Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous  tongue, 

1,  from  his  rebel  kinsmen,  wrong. 
We  would  not  to  the  vulgar  crowd 
Yield  what  they  craved  with  clamor  loud ; 
Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause, 
Our  council  aided  and  our  laws. 

I  stanched  thy  father's  death-feud  stem, 
With  stout  l^e  Vaux  and  gray  Glencaim  ; 
And  Both  well's  Lord  henceforth  we  own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  Throne. 
But,  lovely  infidel,  how  now  ? 
What  clouds  thy  misbelieving  brow  f 
Lord  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid  ; 
Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid." 


Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung 

And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 

The  Monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour, 

Tlie  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  Power,  — 

When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voice. 

Arise,  sad  Virtue,  and  rejoice  ! 

Yet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 

On  nature's  raptures  long  should  pry  : 

He  stepped  between  —  **  Nay,  Douglas,  nay, 

Steal  not  my  prosel3rte  away  ! 

The  riddle  't  is  my  right  to  read. 

That  brought  this  happy  chance  to  sjic^cd. 

Yes,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I  stray 

In  life's  more  low  but  happier  way. 

'T  is  under  name  which  veils  my  power. 

Nor  falsely  veils,  —  for  Stirling's  tower 

Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdoun  claims. 

And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-James, 

Thus  watch  I  o'er  insulted  laws. 

Thus  learn  to  right  the  injured  cause." 

Then,  in  a  tone  apart  and  low, 

'*  Ah,  little  trait'ress  !  none  must  know 

What  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought. 

What  vanity  full  dearly  bought. 

Joined  to  thine  eye's  dark  witchcraft,  dnpw 

My  spell-bound  steps  to  Benvenue, 

In  dangerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 

Thy  Monarch's  life  to  mountain  glaive  !  '* 

Aloud  he  spoke,  —  **  Thou  still  dost  hold 

That  little  talisman  of  gold, 

Pledge  of  my  faith,  Fitz-James's  ring ; 

What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  King  t" 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guessed, 

He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast ; 

But  with  that  consciousness  there  came 

A  lightening  of  her  fears  for  Greme, 

And  more  she  deemed  the  monarch's  ire 

Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire. 

Rebellious  broadsword  boldly  drew  ; 

And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true. 

She  craved  the  grace  of  Ro<lerick  Dhu. 

**  Forbear  thy  suit ;  the  King  of  kings 

Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings. 

I  know  his  heart,  I  know  his  hand. 

Have  shared  his  cheer,  and  proved  his  brand  j 

My  fiiirest  earldom  would  I  give 

To  bid  Clan -Alpine's  Chieftain  live  I  — 

Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  crave ! 

No  other  captive  friend  to  save  ? " 

Blushing,  she  turned  her  from  the  King, 

And  to  the  Douglas  gave  the  ring, 

As  if  she  wished  her  sire  to  speak 

The  suit  that  stained  her  glowing  cheek. 

"Nay,  then,  my  pledge  has  lost  its  force. 

And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  course. 

"  Malcolm,  come  forth  ! "  —  And,  at  the  word 
Down  knelt  the  Gr«me  to  Scotland's  Lord. 
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"  For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  sues, 

From  thee  may  Vengeance  claim  her  dues, 

WhO)  nurtured  underneath  our.  smile. 

Hast  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile, 

And  sought,  amid  thy  faithful  clan, 

A  refuge  for  an  outlawed  man, 

Dishonoring  thus  thy  loyal  name,  — 

Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Gneme  1 " 

His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung, 

The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  ftung, 

Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band. 

And  laid  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  hand. 

Sir  Waltkr  scott. 


FETCHING  WATER  FROM  THE  WELL. 

Eablt  on  a  sunny  morning,  while  the  lark  was 

singing  sweet. 
Came,  beyond  the  ancient  (arm-house,  sounds  of 

lightly  tripxnng  feet. 
*T  WB8  a  lowly  cottage  maiden  going,  —  why,  let 

young  hearts  tell,  — 
With  her  homely  pitcher  laden,  fetching  water 

from  the  well. 
Shadows  lay  athwart  the  pathway,  all  along  the 

quiet  lane, 
And  the  breezes  of  the  morning  moved  them  to 

and  fro  again. 
O'er  the  sunshine,  o'er  the  shadow,  passed  the 

maiden  of  the  farm. 
With  a  charmed  heart  ^within  her,  thinking  of 

no  ill  nor  harm. 
Pleasant,  surely,  were  her  musings,  for  the  nod- 
ding leaves  in  vain 
Sought  to  press  their  bright'ning  image  on  her 

ever-busy  brain. 
Leaves  and  joyous  birds  went  by  her,  like  a  dim, 

half-waking  dream ;  | 

And  her  soul  was  only  conscious  of  life's  gladdest 

summer  gleam. 
At  the  old  lane's  shady  turning  lay  a  well  of  water 

bright. 
Singing,  soft,  its  halleltg'ah  to  the  gracious  morn- 
ing light. 
Fern-leaves,  broad  and  green,  bent  o'er  it  where 

its  silv'ry  droplets  fell. 
And  .the  fairies  dwelt  beside  it,  in  the  spotted 

foxglove  bell. 
Back  she  bent  the  shading  fern-leaves,  dipt  the 

pitcher  in  the  tide,  — 
Drew  it,  with  the  dripping  waters  flowing  o'er  its 

glazed  side. 
Bat  before  her  arm  could  place  it. on  her  shiny, 

wavy  hair, 
By  her  side  a  youth  was  standing  t  —  Love  re- 
joiced to  see  the  pair  I 


Tones  of  tremulousemotion  trailed  upon  themom- 
ing  breeze, 

Gentle  words  of  heart-devotion  whispered  'neath 
the  ancient  trees. 

But  the  holy,  blessed  secrets  it  becomes  me  not 
to  tell : 

Life  had  met  another  meaning,  fetching  water 
from  the  well ! 

Down  the  rural  lane  they  sauntered.  He  the  bur- 
den-pitcher bore  ; 

She,  with  dewy  eyes  downlooking,  grew  more  beau- 
teous than  before  I 

When  they  neared  the  silent  homestead,  up  he 
raised  the  pitcher  light ; 

Like  a  fitting  crown  he  placed  it  on  her  hair  of 
wavelets  bright : 

Emblems  of  the  coming  burdens  that  for  love  of 
him  she  'd  bear, 

Calling  eveiy  burden  blessed,  if  his  love  but  light- 
ed there. 

Then,  still  waving  benedictions,  further,  further 
off  he  drew. 

While  his  shadow  seemed  a  gloiy  that  across  the 
pathway  grew. 

Now  about  her  household  duties  silently  the  maid- 
en went. 

And  an  ever-radiant  halo  o'er  her  daily  life  was 
blent. 

Little  knew  the  aged  matron  as  her  feet  like  music 
fell, 

What  abundant  treasure  found  she  fetching  water 
from  the  well  1 

ANONYMOUS. 


A  MAIDEN  WITH  A  MILKING-PAIL. 

I. 

What  change  has  made  the  pastures  swcQt, 
And  reached  the  daisies  at  my  feet. 

And  cloud  that  wears  a  golden  hem  f 
This  lovely  world,  the  hills,  the  sward,  — 
They  all  look  fresh,  as  if  our  Lord 

But  yesterday  had  finished  them. 

* 

And  here 's  the  field  with  light  aglow  : 
How  fresh  its  boundary  lime-trees  show  ! 

And  how  its  wet  leaves  trembling  shine  ] 
Between  their  trunks  come  through  to  me 
The  morning  sparkles  of  the  sea. 

Below  the  level  browzing  line. 

I  see  {he  pool,  more  clear  by  half 
Than  pools  where  other  waters  laugh 

Up  at  the  breasts  of  coot  and  rail. 
There,  as  she  passed  it  on  her  way, 
I  saw  reflected  yesterday 

A  maiden  with  a  milking-paiL 
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There,  neither  slowly  nor  in  haste,  — 
One  hand  upon  her  slender  waist. 

The  other  lifted  to  her  pail,  — 
She,  rosy  in  the  morning  light. 
Among  the  water-daisies  white. 

Like  some  fair  sloop  appeared  to  sail. 

Against  hsr  ankles  as  she  trod 
The  lucky  buttercups  did  nod  : 

I  leaned  upon  the  gate  to  see. 
The  sweet  thing  looked,  but  did  not  speak  ; 
A  dimple  came  in  either  cheek. 

And  all  my  heart  was  gone  from  me.      • 

Then,  as  I  lingered  on  the  gate. 
And  she  came  up  like  coming  fate, 

I  saw  my  picture  in  her  eyes,  — 
Clear  dancing  eyes,  more  black  than  sloes  ! 
Cheeks  like  the  mountain  pink,  that  grows 

Among  white-headed  mfgesties ! 

I  said,  "  A  tale  was  made  of  old 
That  I  would  fain  to  thee  unfold. 

Ah !  let  me,  —  let  me  tell  the  tale." 
But  high  she  held  her  comely  head  : 
"  I  cannot  heed  it  now/'  she  said, 

**  For  carrying  of  the  milking-])ail.'' 

She  laughed.     What  good  to  make  ado  t 
I  held  the  gate,  and  she  came  through, 

And  took  her  homeward  path  anon. 
From  the  clear  pool  her  face  had  fled ; 
It  rested  on  my  heart  instead, 

Reflected  when  the  maid  was  gone. 

With  happy  youth,  and  work  content, 
So  sweet  and  stately,  on  she  went. 

Bight  careless  of  the  untold  tale. 
Each  step  she  took  I  loved  her  more, 
And  followed  to  her  dairy  door 

The  maiden  with  the  milking-pail. 

II. 

For  hearts  where  wakened  love  doth  lurk, 
How  fine,  how  blest  a  thing  is  work  I 

For  work  does  good  when  reasons  fail,  — 
Good  ;  yet  the  axe  at  every  stroke 
The  echo  of  a  name  awoke,  — 

Her  name  is  Mary  Martindale. 

I  'm  glad  that  echo  was  not  heard 
Aright  by  other  men.     A  bird 

Knows  doubtless  what  his  ovm  notes  tell ; 
And  I  know  not,  — but  I  can  say 
I  felt  as  shamefaced  all  that  day 

As  if  folks  heard  her  name  right  WelL 

And  when  the  west  began  to  glow 
I  went  —  I  could  not  choose  but  go  — 
To  that  same  dairy  on  the  hill ; 


And  while  sweet  Mary  moved  about 
Within,  I  came  to  her  without. 
And  leaned  upon  the  window-bill. 

The  garden  border  where  I  stood 

Was  sweet  with  pinks  and  southernwood. 

I  spoke,  —  her  answer  seemed  to  faiL 
I  smelt  the  pinks,  —  I  could  not  see. 
The  dusk  came  down  and  sheltereil  me. 

And  in  the  dusk  she  heard  my  tale. 

And  what  is  left  that  I  should  tell  ? 
I  begged  a  kiss,  —  I  pleaded  well : 

The  rosebud  lips  did  long  decline  ; 
But  yet,  1  think  —  I  think  't  i*  true  — 
That,  leaned  at  last  into  the  dew. 

One  little  instant  they  were  mine  ! 

0  life  !  how  dear  thou  hast  become  ! 
She  laughed  at  dawn,  and  I  was  dumb ! 

But  evening  counsels  best  prevail. 
Fair  shine  the  blue  that  o'er  her  spreads. 
Green  be  the  pastures  where  the  trpa<ljs 

The  maiden  with  the  milking-pail  I 

JEAK  IXCELOW. 


THE  MILKMAID'S  SONG. 

Tttrn,  turn,  for  my  cheeks  they  bum. 

Turn  by  the  dale,  my  Harry  I 

Fill  pail,  fill  pail. 

He  has  turned  by  the  dale. 

And  there  by  the  stile  waits  Harry. 

Fill,  fill. 

FiU  pail,  fill, 

For  there  by  the  stile  waits  Harry  1 

The  world  may  go  round,  the  world  may  standstill, 

But  I  can  milk  and  marry, 

Fill  pail, 

I  can  milk  and  many. 

Wheugh,  wheugh  t 

O,  if  we  two 

Stood  douTi  there  now  by  the  water, 

I  know  who  'd  carry  me  over  the  ford 

As  brave  as  a  soldier,  as  proud  as  a  lord. 

Though  I  don't  live  over  the  water. 

Wheugh,  wheugh  !  he  's  whistling  through. 

He  's  whistling  "The  Farmer's  Daughter." 
i  Give  down,  give  down. 

My  crunipletl  brown  ! 
I  He  shall  not  take  the  road  to  the  town. 

For  I  '11  meet  him  beyond  the  water. 

Give  down,  give  down. 

My  crumpled  brown ! 

And  send  me  to  my  Harry. 

The  folk  o'  towns 

May  have  silken  gowns. 


But  I  can  milk  and  many, 

FiUpaU, 

I  can  milk  and  many. 

Wheagh,  wheugh  !  he  has  whistled  through 

He  has  whistled  through  the  water. 

FQl.  fill,  with  a  will,  a  will. 

For  he  *s  whistled  through  the  water, 

And  he 's  whistling  down 

The  way  to  the  town. 

And  it's  not  "The  Fanner's  Daughter  1" 

Chun,  chun  !  goes  the  cockchafer. 

The  son  sets  over  the  water, 

Chan,  chun  !  goes  the  cockchafer, 

I  'm  too  late  for  my  Harry  ! 

And,  0,  if  he  goes  a-soldiering, 

The  cows  they  may  low,  the  heUa  they  may 

ring, 
Bat  I  '11  neither  milk  nor  marry. 
Fill  pail. 
Neither  milk  nor  many. 

My  brow  beats  on  thy  flank,  Fill  pail. 

Give  down,  good  wench,  give  down  ! 

I  know  the  primrose  bank,  Fill  pail, 

Between  him  and  the  town. 

Give  down,  good  wench,  give  down,  Fill  pail. 

And  he  shall  not  reach  the  town  I 

Strain,  strain  !  he 's  whistling  again, 

He 's  nearer  by  half  a  mile. 

More,  more  I    0,  never  before 

Were  you  such  a  weary  while  ! 

Fill,  fill !  he 's  crossed  the  hill, 

1  can  see  him  down  by  the  stile. 

He  *8  passed  the  hay,  he 's  coming  this  way, 

He  *6  coming  to  me,  my  Harry  1 

Give  silken  gowns  to  the  folk  o'  towns. 

He 's  coming  to  me,  my  Harry ! 

There 's  not  so  grand  a  dame  in  the  land, 

That  she  walks  to-night  with  Harry  ! 

Come  late,  come  soon,  come  sun,  come  moon, 

0,  I  can  milk  and  marry, 

FiUpail, 

I  can  milk  and  marry. 

Wheugh,  wheugh  !  he  has  whistled  through, 

My  Harry !  my  lad  !  my  lover  ! 

Set  the  sun  and  fall  the  dew, 

Heigh-ho,  merry  world,  what 's  to  do 

That  you  're  smiling  over  and  over  ? 

Up  on  the  hill  and  down  in  the  dale. 

And  along  the  tree-tops  over  the  vale 

Shining  over  and  over, 

l/ow  in  the  grass  and  high  on  the  bough. 

Shining  over  and  over, 

0  world,  have  you  ever  a  lover  ? 

You  were  so  dull  and  cold  just  now, 

0  worldf  have  you  ever  a  lover  ? 


I  could  not  see  a  leaf  on  the  tree, 

And  now  I  could  count  them,  one,  two,  three. 

Count  them  over  and  over. 

Leaf  from  leaf  like  lips  apart» 

Like  lips  apart  for  a  lover. 

And  tlie  hillside  beats  with  my  beating  heart. 

And  the  apple-tree  blushes  all  over. 

And  the  May  bough  touched  me  and  made  me 

start. 
And  the  wind  breathes  warm  like  a  lover. 

Pull,  pull !  and  the  pail  is  full. 

And  milking 's  done  and  over. 

Who  would  not  sit  here  under  the  tree  ? 

What  a  fair  fair  thing 's  a  given  field  to  see  ! 

Brim,  brim,  to  the  rim,  ah  me  ! 

I  have  set  my  paQ  on  the  daisies  t 

It  seems  so  light,  —  can  the  sun  be  set  ? 

The  dews  must  be  heavy,  my  cheeks  are  wet. 

I  could  cry  to  have  hurt  the  daisies  ! 

Harry  is  near,  Harry  is  near, 

My  heart 's  as  sick  as  if  he  were  here. 

My  lips  are  burning,  my  cheeks  are  wet. 

He  has  n't  uttered  a  word  as  yet. 

But  the  air 's  astir  with  his  praises. 

My  Harry ! 

The  air  *s  astir  with  your  praises. 

He  has  scaled  the  rock  by  the  pixy's  stone. 

He  's  among  the  kingcups,  —  he  picks  me  one, 

I  love  the  grass  that  I  tread  upon 

When  I  go  to  my  Harry  I 

He  has  jumped  the  brook,  he  has  climbed  the 

knowe. 
There 's  never  a  faster  foot  I  know, 
But  still  he  seems  to  tarry. 

0  Harry !  0  Harry  !  my  love,  my  pride, 
My  heart  Is  leaping,  my  arms  are  wide  I 
Roll  up,  roll  up,  you  dull  hillside. 

Roll  up,  and  bring  my  Harry  ! 

They  may  talk  of  glory  over  the  sea. 

But  Harry  *s  alive,  and  Harry 's  for  me. 

My  love,  my  lad,  my  Harry  1 

Come   spring,    come  winter,   come  sun,   come 

snow. 
What  cares  Dolly,  whether  or  no. 
While  I  can  milk  and  many  f 
Right  or  wrong,  and  wrong  or  right. 
Quarrel  who  quarrel,  and  fight  who  fight. 
But  I  'II  bring  my  pail  home  every  night 
To  love,  and  home,  and  Harry  I 
We  *11  drink  our  can,  we  *11  eat  our  cake, 
There 's  beer  in  the  barrel,  there 's  bread  in  the 

bake. 
The  world  may  sleep,  the  world  may  wake, 
But  I  shall  milk  and  marry. 
And  marry, 

1  shall  milk  and  marry. 

SYDNEY  DOBBLU 
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AUF  WIEDERSEHEN  1  ♦ 

SUMMBR. 

The  little  gate  was  reached  at  last, 
Half  hid  in  lilacs  down  the  lane  ; 
She  pushed  it  wide,  and,  as  she  past, 
A  wistful  look  she  backward  cast, 
And  said,  **  Auf  wicdersehen  I " 

With  hand  on  latch,  a  vision  white 

Lingered  reluctant,  and  again 
Half  doubting  if  she  did  aright, 
Soft  as  the  dews  that  fell  that  night. 
She  said,  "  Auf  toicderaehen  I  '* 

The  lamp's  clear  gleam  flits  up  the  stair  ; 

I  linger  in  delicious  pain  ; 
Ah,  in  that  chamber,  whose  rich  air 
To  breathe  in  thought  I  scarcely  dare. 

Thinks  she,  **  Auf  wiedenehen  I 
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'T  is  thirteen  years  :  once  more  I  press 

The  turf  that  silences  the  lane  ; 
I  hear  the  rustle  of  her  dress, 
I  smell  the  lilacs,  and  —  ah  yes, 
I  hear,  **  Auf  toicderstken I** 

Sweet  piece  of  bashful  maiden  art  I 
The  English  words  had  seemed  too  fain. 

But  these  —  they  drew  us  heart  to  heart. 

Yet  held  us  tenderly  apart ; 
She  said,  '*  Auf  wiedenehen  I " 

JAMES  RUSSBLL  L.OWSLX. 
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SWEET  MEETING  OF  DESIRES. 

I  GREW  assured,  before  I  asked. 

That  she  *d  be  mine  without  reserve. 
And  in  her  unclaimed  graces  basked 

At  leisure,  till  the  time  should  serve,  — 
With  just  enough  of  dread  to  thrill 

The  hope,  and  make  it  trebly  diuir  : 
Thus  loath  to  speak  the  word,  to  kill 

Either  the  hope  or  happy  fear. 

Till  once,  through  lanes  returning  late. 

Her  laughing  sisters  lagged  behind  ; 
And  ere  we  reached  her  father's  gate. 

We  paused  with  one  presentient  mind  ; 
And,  in  the  dim  and  perfumed  mist 

Their  coming  stayed,  who,  blithe  and  free. 
And  very  women,  loved  to  assist 

A  lover's  opportunity. 

Twice  rose,  twice  died,  my  trembling  word  ; 

To  faint  and  frail  cathedral  chimes 
Spake  time  in  music,  and  we  heard 

The  chafers  rustling  in  the  limes. 
Her  dress,  that  touched  me  where  I  stood  ; 

The  warmth  of  her  confided  arm ; 
*  Till  we  meet  again  I 


Her  bosom's  gentle  neighborhood ; 
Her  pleasure  in  her  power  to  chann  ; 

Her  look,  her  love,  her  form,  her  touch  ! 

The  least  seemed  most  by  blissful  tum,  — 
BUssful  but  that  it  pleased  too  much. 

And  taught  the  wayward  soul  to  yearn. 
It  was  as  if  a  harp  with  wire» 

Was  traversed  by  the  breath  I  drew  ; 

And  O,  sweet  meeting  of  desires  ! 

She,  answering,  owned  that  she  loved  too. 

CovEwntv  Patmore. 

ZARA'S  EAIURINGS. 

PROM  THB  SPAmSK. 

"Mt  ear-rings  !  my  ear-rings  !  they  *vediopt  into 
the  well. 

And  what  to  say  to  Mu^a,  I  cannot,  cannot  telL" 

'T  was  thus,  Granada's  fountain  by,  spoke  Alba- 
harez*  daughter,  — 

"  The  well  is  deep,  far  down  they  lie,  beneath  the 
cold  blue  water. 

To  me  did  Mu9a  give  them,  when  he  spake  his  sad 
farewell, 

And  what  to  say  when  he  comes  back,  alas !  I  can- 
not tell. 

"  My  ear-rings  !  my  ear-iings  !  they  were  pearls 

in  silver  set, 
That  when  my  Moor  was  faraway,  I  ne'er  should 

him  foiget, 
That  I  ne*er  to  other  tongue  should  list,  nor  smile 

on  other's  tale. 
But  remember  he  my  lips  had  kissed,  pure  as  those 

ear-rings  pale. 
When  he  comes  back,  and  hears  that  I  have  dropped 

them  in  the  well, 
0,  what  will  Mu^a  think  of  me,  Icannot,  cannot  telL 

"My  ear-rings!  my  ear-rings  I  he'll  say  they 
should  have  been, 

Not  of  pearl  and  of  silver,  but  of  gold  and  glitter- 
ing sheen. 

Of jasperand  of  onyx,  and  of  diamond  shining  clear. 

Changing  to  the  changing  light,  with  radiance 
insincere ; 

That  changeful  mind  unchanging  gems  are  not 
befitting  well,  — 

Thus  will  he  think, — and  what  to  say,  alas!  I  can- 
not tell. 

*'  He  '11  think  when  I  to  market  went  I  loitered  by 

the  way  ; 
He  'U  think  a  willing  ear  I  lent  to  all  the  lads 

might  say  ; 
He  '11  think  some  other  lover's  hand,  among  my 

tresses  noosed. 
From  the  ears  where  he  had  placed  them  my  zings 

of  pearl  unloosed ; 
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He  *11  think  when  I  was  sporting  so  beside  this 

marble  well. 
My  pearls  fell  in,  —  and  whatto  say,  alas  t  I  can- 

not  telL 

"  He  llsay  I  amawoman,  and  we  areall  the  same ; 
He  11  say  I  loved  when  he  was  here  to  whisper  of 

liig  flune— ' 
Bui  when  he  went  to  Tunis  my  virgin  troth  had 

broken. 
And  thought  no  more  of  Mufa,  and  cared  not  for 

his  token. 
If  year-rings !  my  ear-rings  1  0,  luckless,  luckless 

well! 
For  what  to  say  to  Mufa,  alas !  I  cannot  tell. 

**1 11  tell  the  truth  to  Mu^a,  and  I  hope  he  will 

believe. 
That  I  have  thought  of  him  at  morning,  and 

thought  of  him  at  eve ; 
That  musing  on  my  lover,  when  down  the  stm  was 

gone, 
His  ear-rings  in  my  hand  I  held,  by  the  fountain 

all  alone ; 
And  that  my  mind  was  o*er  the  sea,  when  from  my 

hand  they  fell. 
And  that  deep  his  love  lies  in  my  heart,  as  they  lie 

m  the  welL  jq„„  gibson  locxhamt. 


FATIMA  AND  RADUAN. 


mOM  THS  SrANtSK. 


fakoy  fiagtiltti, 
n  pcdcrnal,'*  Ac. 


"  Falbk  diamond  set  in  flint  I  hard  heart  in 

haTighty  breast ! 
By  asofter,  warmer  bosom  the  tiger's  couch  is  prest. 
Thou  art  fickle  as  the  sea,  thou  art  wandering  as 

the  wind. 
And  the  restless  ever-mounting  flame  is  not  more 

hard  to  bind. 
If  the  tears  I  shed  were  tongues,  yet  all  too  few 

would  be 
To  tell  of  all  the  treachery  that  thou  hast  shown 

to  me. 
Oh  I  loould chide theesharply,  —butevery maiden 

knows 
That  she  who  chides  her  lover  foigives  him  ere  he 


"  Thouhastcalledmeoft  the  flowerof  all  Grenada's 

maids. 
Thou  hast  said  that  by  the  side  of  me  the  first  and 

fairest  fades  ; 
And  they  thought  thy  heart  was  mine,  and  it 

seemed  to  every  one 
That  what  thou  didst  to  win  my  love,  for  love  of 

me  was  done. 

■B, 1 


Alas  t  if  they  but  knew  thee,  as  mine  it  is  to  know. 
They  well  might  see  another  mark  to  which  thine 

arrows  go; 
But  thou  giv'st  little  heed,  —  for  I  speak  to  one 

who  knows 
That  she  who  chides  her  lover,  foigives  him  ere 

he  goes. 

"It  wearies  me,  mine  enemy,  that  I  must  weep 

and  bear 
What  fills  thy  heart  with  triumph,  and  fills  my 

own  with  care. 
Thou  art  leagued  with  those  that  hate  me,  and  ah ! 

thou  know'st  I  feel 
That  cruel  words  as  surely  kill  as  sharpest  blades 

of  steel. 
'T  was  the  doubt  that  thou  wert  false  that  wrung 

my  heart  with  pain  ; 
But,  now  I  know  thy  perfidy,  I-shall  be  well  again. 
I  would  proclaim  thee  as  thou  art — but  every 

maiden  knows 
That  she  who  chides  her  lover,  foigives  him  ere  he 

goes. 

Thus  Fatima  complained  to  the  valiant  Raduan, 
Where  underneath  the  myrtles  Alhambra's  foun- 

tains  ran: 
The  Moorwasinly  moved,  and  blameless  as  he  was. 
He  took  her  white  hand  in  his  own,  and  pleaded 

thus  his  cause : 
"0  lady,  dry  those  star-like  eyes,  —  their  dimnewi 

does  me  wrong ; 
If  my  heart  be  made  of  flint,  at  least 't  will  keep 

thy  image  long ; 
Thou  hast  uttered  cruel  words,  —  but  I  grieve  the 

less  for  those, 
Since  she  who  chides  her  lover  foigives  him  ere 

ne  goes.  wiluam  cuu.bn  BaYAirr. 


SOMEBODY. 

Somebody  's  courting  somebody, 
Somewhere  or  other  to-night ; 
Somebody 's  whispering  to  somebody, 
Somebody 's  listening  to  somebody, 
Under  this  clear  moonlight. 

Near  the  bright  river's  flow, 
Running  so  still  and  slow, 
Talking  so  soft  and  low. 
She  sits  with  somebody. 

Pacing  the  ocean's  shore. 
Edged  by  the  foaming  roar, 
Words  never  used  before 
Sound  sweet  to  somebody. 

Under  the  maple-tree 
Deep  though  the  shadow  be, 
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Plain  enough  they  can  see, 
Bright  eyes  has  somebody. 

Ko  one  sits  np  to  wait. 
Though  she  ia  out  so  late. 
All  know  she  *8  at  the  gate. 
Talking  with  somebody. 

Tiptoe  to  imrlor  door. 
Two  shadows  on  the  floor, 
Moonlight,  reveal  no  more, 
Susy  and  somebody. 

Two,  sitting  side  by  side, 
Float  with  the  ebbing  tide, 
"  Thus,  dearest,  may  we  glide 
Through  life,"  says  somebody. 

Somewhere,  somebody, 

Makes  love  to  somebody, 

To-night. 

Anonymous. 


THE  SPINNING-WHEEL  SONG. 

MelloW  the  moonlight  to  shine  is  beginning ; 

Close  by  the  window  young  Eileen  is  spinning  ; 

Bent  o*er  the  fire,  her  blind  grandmother,  sitting, 

Is  croaning,  and  moaning,  and  drowsily  knit- 
ting,— 

"  Eileen,  achora,  I  hear  some  one  tapping." 

"'T  is  the  ivy,  dear  mother,  against  the  glass 
flapping." 

"Eileen,  I  surely  hear  somebody  sighing." 

"  *T  is  the  sound,  mother  dear,  of  the  summer 

wind  dying." 
Merrily,  cheerily,  noisily  whirring, 
Swings  the  wheel,  spins  the  reel,  while  the  foot 's 

stirring; 
Sprightly,  and  lightly,  and  airily  ringing, 
Thrills  the  sweet  voice  of  the  young  maiden 

singing. 

"  What  *s  that  noise  that  I  hear  at  the  window, 

I  Wonder?" 
"T  is  the  little  birds  chirping  the  holly-bush 

under." 
"What  makes  you  be  shoving  and  moving  your 

stool  on. 
And  singing  all  wrong  that  old  song  of  '  The 

Coolun  •  ? " 
There  *s  a  form  at  the  casement,  —  the  form  of 

her  true-love,  — 
And  he  whispers,  with  face  bent,  **  I  *m  waiting 

for  you,  love ; 
Get  up  on  the  stool,  through  the  lattice  step 

lightly. 
We  11  rove  in  the  grove  while  the  moon 's  shin- 
ing brightly." 


Merrily,  cheerily,  noisily  whining, 

Swings  the  wheel,  spins  the  reel,  while  the  foot 's 

stirring; 
Sprightly,  and  lightly,  and  airily  ringing. 
Thrills  the  sweet  voice  of  the  young  maiden 

singing. 

The  maid  shakes  her  head,  on  her  lip  lays  her 

fingers. 
Steals  up  from  her  seat,  — longs  to  go,  and  yet 

lingers; 
A  frightened  glance  turns  to.  her  drowsy  gran<l- 

mother, 
Puts  one  foot  on  the  ttool,  spins  the  wheel  with 

the  other. 
Lazily,  easily,  swings  now  the  wheel  round  ; 
Slowly  and  lowly  is  heard  now  the  reel's  sound  ; 
Noiseless  and  light  to  the  lattice  above  her 
The  maid  steps,  —  then  leapa  to  the  arms  of  her 

lover. 
Slower — and  slower — and    slower    the  wheel 

swings ; 
I^wer —  and  lower  —  and  lower  the  reel  rinp* ; 
Ere  the  reel  and  the  wheel  stop  their  ringing  and 

moving. 
Through  the  grove  the  young  lovers  by  moon- 
light are  roving. 

John  fkancis 


A  SPINSTER'S  STINT. 

Six  skeins  and  three,  six  skeins  and  three  ! 

Good  mother,  so  you  stinted  me. 

And  here  they  be,  —  ay,  six  and  three  ! 

Stop,  busy  wheel !  stop,  noisy  wheel ! 
Long  shadows  down  my  chamber  steal. 
And  warn  me  to  make  haste  and  reel. 

'T  is  done,  — the  spinning  work  complete, 

0  heart  of  mine,  what  makes  you  beat 
So  fast  and  sweet,  so  fast  and  sweet. 

1  must  have  wheat  and  pinks,  to  stick 
My  hat  from  brim  to  ribbon,  thick,  — 
Slow  hands  of  mine,  be  quick,  be  quick  ! 

One,  two,  three  stars  along  the  skits 
Begin  to  wink  their  golden  eyes,  — 
I  '11  leave  my  thread  all  knots  and  ties. 

0  moon,  so  red  I  0  moon,  so  red  ! 
Sweetheart  of  night,  go  straight  to  bed  ; 
Love's  light  will  answer  in  your  stead. 

A-tiptoe,  beckoning  me,  he  stands,  — 

Stop  trembling,  little  foolish  hands. 

And  stop  the  bands,  and  stop  the  bands  ! 

AUCK  Caky. 
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OTHELLO'S  DEFENCE. 

Othello.   Most  potent,  grave,  and  rererend 

aignion. 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masteis,  — 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  moat  true  ;  trae,  I  have  married  her  : 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.     Kude  am  I  in  my 

speech, 
And  little  blessed  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace  ; 
For  since  these  anna  of  mine  had  seven  years*  pith, 
Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  used 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field  ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak. 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle  ; 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause, 
In  speaking  for  myself.    Tet,  by  your  gracious 

patience, 
I  will  a  round  trnvamished  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love  ;  what  drugs,  what 

charms. 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic,  — 
For  such  proceeding  I  am  charged  withal,  — 
I  won  his  daughter. 

Brabantio.  A  maiden  never  bold  ; 
Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blu^ed  at  herself ;  and  she — in  spite  of  nature. 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  everything,  — 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  feared  to  look  on  ! 
It  is  a  judgment  maimed,  and  most  imperfect. 
That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature  ;  and  must  be  driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell. 
Why  this  should  be.     I  therefore  vouch  again. 
That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood. 
Or  with  some  dram  conjured  to  this  effect. 
He  wrought  npon  her. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Otr.  I  '11  present 

How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love, 
And  she  in  mine. 

Her  father  loved  me  ;  oft  invited  me  ; 
Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year ;  — the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 
That  I  have  passed. 

I  nn  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days. 
To  th'  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  the  imminent  deadly 

breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavery ;  of  my  redemption  thence. 
And  portanoe  in  my  travel's  history  : 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle. 
Bough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hiUs  whose  heads 

touch  heaven. 


It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  —  such  was  the  process ; 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.     This  to  heari 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline  : 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch. 
She  'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear    * 
Devour  up  my  discourse.     Which  I  observing, 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour ;  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart. 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard. 
But  not  intentively  :  I  did  consent ; 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke. 
That  my  youth  suffered.     My  story  being  done. 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs : 
She  swore,  —  in  faith  't  was  strange,  't  was  pass- 
ing strange  ; 
'T  was  pitiful,  't  was  wondrous  pitiful : 
She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it,  yet  she  wished 
That  Heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man :  she 

thanked  me ; 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  thAt  loved  her, 
I  should  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story. 
And  that  would  woo  her.  Upon  this  hint,  I  spake : 
She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed ; 
And  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used : 
Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witness  it. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Iaoo,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  I  think  this  tale  would  win  my  daugh- 
ter too.  — 
Good  Brabantio, 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  best : 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use, 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra.  I  pray  you  hear  her  speak  : 

If  she  confess  that  she  was  half  the  wooer, 
Destruction  on  my  head,  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man ! — Come  hither,  gentle  mistress : 
Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company, 
Where  most  you  owe  obedience  ? 

Des.  My  noble  father, 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty  : 
To  you  I  am  bound  for  life  and  education  ; 
My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you  ;  you  are  the  lord  of  duty, 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter :  but  here 's  my 

husband ; 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  showed 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father. 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor  my  lord. 

Bra.  God  be  with  you  !  —  I  have  done. 

SHAKBSPHARE. 
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THE  GARDEN  SCENE. 

mOM  '*BOMBO  AMD  JULIBT." 

BoM£0.  He  jests  at  scan  that  never  felt  a 

wound. 
(Juliet  appean  above,  at  a  window,) 
But,  soft  I  what  light  through  yonder  window 

breaks? 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  t  — 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grie( 
That  thou,  her  maid,  art  far  more  fair  than  she  : 
Be  not  her  maid,  since  she  is  envious ; 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  off.  — 
It  is  my  lady  ;  0,  it  is  my  love  ! 

0  that  she  knew  she  were  !  — 

She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing:  What  of 

thatf 
Her  eye  discourses,  I  will  answer  it.  — 

1  am  too  bold,  't  is  not  to  me  she  speaks  : 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven. 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  ? 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those 

stars. 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp ;  her  eyes  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  aiiy  region  stream  so  bright, 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not 

night. 
See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  t 
0,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand. 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  t 

JuuET.  Ah  me ! 

Rom.  She  speaks: — 

0,  speak  again,  bright  angel  I  for  thou  art 
As  is  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head. 
As  is  a  wingM  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white-upturned  wondering  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him. 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul.  0  Romeo,  Romeo  !  wherefore  art  thou 
Romeo? 
Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name  ; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love. 
And  I  '11  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Rom.   [Aside.^  Shall  1  hear  more,  or  shall  I 
speak  at  this? 

Jul.  'T  is  but  thy  name,  that  ifr  my  enemy  ;  — 
Thou  art  thyself  though,  not  a  Montague. 
What  *8  Montague  ?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot. 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.     0,  be  some  other  name  ! 
What 's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ; 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  called. 


Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes, 
Without  that  title.  —  Romeo,  doff  thy  name  ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee. 
Take  all  myself. 

Rom.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word : 

Call  me  but  love,  and  I  '11  be  new  baptixed ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul.  What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  bescreened 
in  night. 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ? 

Rom.  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am  : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself^ 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee  : 
Had  1  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

JifL.  My  ears  have  not  yet  dmnk  a  hundred 
words 
Of  that  tongue's  utterance,  yet  I  know  the  sound : 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  ? 

Rom.  Neither,  fair  •saint,  if  either  thee  dislike. 

Jul.  How  cam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me,  and 
wherefore  ? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb ; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art. 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Rom.  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'eiperch 
these  walls; 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out : 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt ; 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me. 

Jul.  Ifthey  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Rom.  Alack  !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye. 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords;  look  thou  bat 

sweet. 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 

Jul.  I  would  not  for  the  world  Uiey  saw  thee 
here. 

Rom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from 
their  sight ; 
And,  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here : 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Jul.  By  whose  direction  found'st  thou  oat 
this  place? 

Rom.  By  love,  who  first  did  prompt  me  to 
inquire  : 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot ;  yet  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  washed  with  the  farthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

Jul.  Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my 
face ; 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek. 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-nigfaL 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  £un  deny 
What  1  hikve  spoke  ;  but  farewell  compliment ! 
Dost  thou  love  me  ?  I  know,  thou  wilt  say.  Ay  ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word  ;  yet,  if  thou  swear'st. 
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ThoQ  mayst  prove  false  :  at  lover's  peijuries, 
Tliey  aay,  Jove  laughs.     O  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thoa  doflt  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully : 
Or  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
1 11  frown  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo  ;  but,  else,  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond  ; 
And  therefore  thou  mayst  think  my  'havior  light : 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I  '11  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange. 
I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess, 
But  that  thou  overheard'st,  ere  I  was  ware. 
My  true  love 's  passion  :  therefore,  pardon  me  ; 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Rox.  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear, 
Hiat  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops  — 

Jul.  O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant 
moon. 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Rom.  What  shall  I  swear  by  ? 

Jcx«.  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self, 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry. 
And  I  *11  believe  thee. 

Rox.  If  my  heart's  dear  love  — 

Jul.  WeB,  do  not  swear :  although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night : 
It  is  too  rash,  too  tmadvised,  too  sudden  ; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  say,  It  lightens.    Sweet,  good  night ! 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 
Good  night,  good  night !  as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Come  to  thy  heart  as  that  within  my  breast ! 

Rox.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  f 

Jul.  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to- 
night? 

Rox.  Th*  exchange  of  thy  love's  fiuthful  vow 
for  mine. 

Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didst  re- 
quest it : 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rox.  Wouldst  thou  withdnw  it?  for  what 
purpose,  love  ? 

Jul.  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have : 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  is  deep  ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee, 
The  more  1  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 

[Nurse  calls  wiihin.] 
1  hear  some  noise  within.   Dear  love,  adieu  !  — 
Anon,  good  nurse  !  —  Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  [ExU  above. 

Rox.  O  blesa^  blessM  night !  I  am  afeard. 
Being  in  night,  aU  this  is  but  a  dream, 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantial. 


(Re-erUcr  Juliet,  above.) 
Jul.  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  night, 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honorable. 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow 
By  one  that  I  '11  procure  to  come  to  thee. 
Where,  and  what  time,  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite ; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I  '11  lay. 
And  follow  thee,  my  lord,  throughout  the  world. 
KuBSE.  [fVithin.]  Madam  ! 
Jul.  I  come  anon  :  —  But  if  thou  mean'st  not 
well, 
I  do  beseech  thee,  — 
Nurse.  [  Within.]  Madam  I 
Jul.  By  and  by  ;  I  come  :  — 

To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief : 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 
Rox.  So  thrive  my  soul,  — 

Jul.  a  thousand  times  good  night !  [.^eiYodove. 
Rox.  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want 
thy  light.  — 
Love  goes  toward  love,  as  school-boys  from -their 

books ; 
But  love  from  love,  toward  school  with  heavy  looks. 

[Betiring.] 
{He-enter  Juliet,  a>bove.) 

Jul.  Hist !  Romeo,  hist !  —  O,  for  a  falconer's 
voice, 
To  lure  this  tercel-gentle  back  again  ! 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  echo  lies. 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

Rox.  It  is  my  soul,  that  calls  upon  my  name : 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night. 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  I 

Jul.  Romeo ! 

Rox.  My  dear ! 

Jul.  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 

Shall  I  send  to  thee  ? 

Rox.  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.  I  will  not  fail :  't  is  twenty  years  till  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rox.  Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it. 

Jul.  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there, 
Remembering  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rox.  And  I  '11  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still  forget, 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

Jul.  'T  is  idmost  morning ;  I  would  have  thee 
gone: 
And  yet  no  farther  than  a  wanton's  bird ; 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves. 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again, 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rox.  I  would  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul.  Sweet,  so  would  I : 

Tet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
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Good  night,  good  night  I  parting  is  such  sweet 

sorrow, 

That  I  shall  say  good  night,  till  it  he  morrow. 

[ExU  above. 

Rom.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in 

thy  breast !  — 

Would  1  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest ! 

Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  father's  cell, 

His  help  to  crare,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell. 

Shakhspbaak. 


THE  COUBTIN*. 

God  makes  sech  nights,  all  white  an'  still 

Fur  *z  you  can  look  or  listen. 
Moonshine  an'  snow  on  field  an*  hill^ 

All  silence  an'  all  glisten. 

Zekle  crep*  up  quite  unbeknown 
An'  peeked  in  thru'  the  winder. 

An'  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 
''Ith  no  one  nigh  to  hender. 

A  fireplace  filled  the  room's  one  side 
With  half  a  cord  o'  wood  in  — 

There  wam't  no  stoyes  (tell  comfort  died) 
To  bake  ye  to  a  puddin*. 

The  wa'nut  logs  shot  sparkles  out 
Towards  the  pootiest,  bless  her. 

An'  leetle  flames  danced  all  about 
The  chiny  on  the  dresser. 

Agin  the  chimbley  crook-necks  hung, 

An'  in  amongst  'eih  rusted 
The  ole  queen's  arm  thet  gnm'ther  Toung 

Fetched  back  from  Concord  busted. 

The  very  room,  coz  she  was  in, 
Seemed  warm  from  floor  to  ceilin'. 

An'  she  looked  full  ez  rosy  agin 
£z  the  apples  she  was  peelin'. 

'T  was  kin'  o'  kingdom-come  to  look 

On  sech  a  bless^  cretur, 
A  dogrose  blushin'  to  a  brook 

Ain't  modester  nor  sweeter. 

He  was  six  foot  o'  man,  A  1, 

Clean  grit  an'  human  natui' ; 
None  could  n't  quicker  pitch  a  ton 

Nor  dror  a  furrer  straighter. 

He  *d  sparked  it  with  full  twenty  gals, 
Hed  8(iuired*'em,  danced  'em,  druv  'em. 

Fust  this  one,  an'  then  thet,  by  spells  — 
All  is,  he  could  n't  lore  'em. 

But  long  o*  her  his  veins  'ould  run 
All  crinkly  like  curled  maple, 


The  side  she  breshed  felt  full  o'  sun 
Ez  a  south  slope  in  Ap'iL 

She  thought  no  v'ice  hed  sech  a  swing 

Ez  hisn  in  the  choir ; 
My  t  when  he  made  Ole  Hundred  rin|^ 

She  knowed  the  Lord  was  nigher. 

An'  she  'd  blush  scarlit,  right  in  prayer. 
When  her  new  meetin'-bunnet 

Felt  somehow  thru'  its  crown  a  pair 
O'  blue  eyes  sot  upon  it. 

Thet  night,  I  tell  ye,  she  looked  mmu  ! 

She  seemed  to  've  gut  a  new  soul. 
For  she  felt  sartin-sure  he  'd  come, 

Down  to  her  very  shoe-sole. 

She  heered  a  foot,  an'  knowed  it  tu, 

A-raspin'  on  the  scraper,  — 
All  ways  to  once  her  feelin's  flew 

like  sparks  in  bumt-up  paper. 

He  kin'  o'  I'itered  on  the  mat, 

Some  doubtfle  o'  the  sekle, 
His  heart  kep'  goin'  pity-pat. 

But  hem  went  pity  Zekle. 

An'  yit  she  gin  her  cheer  a  jerk 
Ez  though  she  wished  him  furder. 

An'  on  her  apples  kep'  to  work, 
Parin'  away  like  murder. 

**  You  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  s'pose  ?** 
'*  Wal ...  no ...  I  come  dasignin'  *'  — 

"  To  see  my  Ma  ?    She 's  sprinklin'  clo'ei 
Agin  to-morrer's  i'nin'." 

To  say  why  gals  acts  so  or  so. 
Or  don't,  'ould  be  presumin' ; 

Mebby  to  mean  yes  an'  say  no 
Comes  natend  to  women. 

He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fiist» 
Then  stood  a  spell  on  t'  other, 

An'  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 
He  could  n't  ha'  told  ye  nuther. 

Says  he,  "I  'd  better  call  agin "  ; 

Says  she,  ** Think  likely,  Mister"  ; 
Thet  last  word  pricked  him  like  a  pin. 

An' . . .  Wal,  he  up  an'  kist  her. 

When  Ma  bimeby  upon  'em  slips, 

Huldy  sot  pale  ez  ashes. 
All  kin'  o'  smily  roun'  the  lips 

An'  teary  roun'  the  lashes. 

For  she  was  jes'  the  quiet  kind 

Whose  naturs  never  vary. 
Like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  mind 

Snowhid  in  Jenooary. 


^ 


The  blood  dost  roun'  her  heart  felt  glued 

Too  tight  for  all  expreasin , 
Tell  mother  see  how  metters  stood, 

And  gin  'em  both  her  blessin*. 

Then  her  red  come  back  like  the  tide 

Down  to  the  Bay  o'  Fundy, 

An'  all  I  know  is  they  was  cried 

In  meetin'  come  nex'  Sunday. 

Jambs  Russbll  lowbjlx. 


THE  LAIRD  0'  COCKPEN. 

Thb  laird  o'  Cockpen  he's  proud  and  he 's  great, 
His  mind  is  ta'en  up  with  the  things  o'  the  state ; 
He  wanted  a  wife  his  braw  house  to  keep. 
But  favor  wi'  wooin*  was  fashions  to  seek. 

Down  by  the  dyke-side  a  lady  did  dwell, 
At  his  table-head  he  thought  she  'd  look  well ; 
M*Li8h*8  ae  daughter  o*  Claverse-ha'  Lee, 
A  penniless  lass  wi'  a  iang  pedigree. 

His  wig  was  weel  ponthered,  and  as  gude  as  new ; 
His  waistcoat  was  white,  his  coat  it  was  blue  ; 
He  put  on  a  ring,  a  sword,  and  cocked  hat. 
And  wha  could  refuse  the  Laird  wi'  a*  that  ? 

He  took  the  gray  mare,  and  rade  cannily  — 
And  rapped  at  the  yett  o'  Claverse-ha'  Lee  : 
"  '6aa  tell  Mistress  Jean  to  come  speedily  ben, ' 
She's  wanted  to  speak  to  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen." 

Mistress  Jean  was  makin'  the  elder-flower  wine  : 
"  And  what  brings  the  Laird  at  sic  a  like  time  f " 
She  put  aff  her  apron,  and  on  her  silk  gown. 
Her  mutch  wi*  red  ribbons,  and  gaed  awa'  down. 

And  when  she  cam'  ben,  he  bowed  fu'  low, 
And  what  was  his  errand  he  soon  let  her  know  ; 
Amazed  was  the  Laird  when  the  lady  said  "  Na  "  ; 
Aad  wi'  a  laigh  curtsey  she  turned  awa*. 

Pnmbfoundered  he  was  —  nae  sigh  did  he  gie  ; 
He  mounted  his  mare  —  he  rade  cannily  ; 
And  aften  he  thought,  as hegaed  through  theglen. 
She 's  daft  to  refuse  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen. 

And  now  that  the  Laird  his  exit  had  made, 
Mistress  Jean  she  reflected  on  what  she  had  said ; 
"Oh !  forancrUgetbetter.ifswaurrilgetten, 
I  was  daft  to  refuse  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen." 

Next  time  that  the  Laird  and  the  lady  were  seen. 
They  were  gaun  arm-in-arm  to  the  kirk  on  the 

green. 
Kdw  she  sits  in  the  ha*  like  a  weel-tappit  hen  — 
But  as  yet  there 's  nae  chickens  appeared  at  Cock- 
pen. 

Lady  Naikn. 


THE  LITTLE  MILLINER. 

Mt  girl  hath  violet  eyes  and  yellow  hair, 

A  soft  hand,  like  a  lady's,  small  and  fair, 

A  sweet  face  pouting  in  a  white  straw  bonnet, 

A  tiny  foot,  and  little  boot  upon  it ; 

And  all  her  finery  to  charm  beholders 

Is  thegray  shawl  drawn  ti^t  around  her  shoulders, 

The  plain  stuff-gown  and  collar  white  as  snow. 

And  sweet  red  petticoat  that  peeps  below. 

But  gladly  in  the  busy  town  goes  she, 

Summer  and  winter,  fearing  nobodie  ; 

She  pats  the  pavement  with  her  fairy  feet. 

With  fearless  eyes  she  charms  the  crowded  street ; 

And  in  her  pocket  lie,  in  lieu  of  gold, 

A  lucky  sixpence  and  a  thimble  old. 

We  lodged  in  the  same  house  a  year  ago  : 
She  on  the  topmost  floor,  I  just  below,  — 
She,  a  poor  milliner,  content  and  wise, 
I,  a  poor  city  clerk,  with  hopes  to  rise  ; 
And,  long  ere  we  were  friends,  I  learnt  to  love 
The  little  angel  on  the  floor  above. 
For,  every  morn,  ere  from  my  bed  I  stirred. 
Her  chambei*  door  would  open,  and  I  heard,  — 
And  listened,  blushing,  to  her  coming  down. 
And  palpitated  with  her  rustling  gown. 
And  tingled  while  her  foot  went  downward  slow. 
Creaked  like  a  cricket,  passed,  and  died  below ; 
Then  peeping  from  the  window,  pleased  and  sly, 
I  saw  the  pretty  shining  face  go  by. 
Healthy  and  rosy,  fresh  from  slumber  sweet,  — 
A  sunbeam  in  the  quiet  morning  street. 

And  every  night,  when  in  from  work  she  tript. 
Red  to  the  ears  I  from  my  chamber  slipt. 
That  I  might  hear  upon  the  narrow  stair 
Her  low  "  Good  evening,"  as  she  passed  me  there. 
And  when  her  door  was  closed,  below  sat  I, 
And  hearkened  stilly  as  she  stirred  on  high,  — 
Watched  the  red  firelight  shadows  in  the  room. 
Fashioned  her  face  before  me  in  the  gloom, 
And  heard  her  close  the  window,  lock  the  door. 
Moving  about  more  lightly  than  before. 
And  thought,  "  She  is  undressing  now  ! "  and  0, 
My  cheeks  were  hot,  my  heart  was  in  a  glow  ! 
And  I  maile  pictures  of  her,  —  standing  bright 
Before  the  looking-glass  in  bed-gown  white. 
Unbinding  in  a  knot  her  yellow  hair. 
Then  kneeling  timidly  to  say  a  prayer ; 
Till,  last,  the  floor  creaked  softly  overhead, 
'Neath  bare  feet  tripping  to  the  little  bed,  — 
And  all  was  hushed.     Yet  still  I  hearkened  on. 
Till  the  faint  sounds  about  the  streets  were  gone ; 
And  saw  her  slumbering  with  lips  apart. 
One  little  hand  upon  her  little  heart. 
The  other  pillowing  a  face  that  smiled 
In  slumber  like  the  slumber  of  a  child. 
The  bright  hair  shining  round  the  small  white 
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The  soft  breath  stealing  yisible  and  clear. 

And  mixing  with  the  moon's,  whose  frosty  gleam 

Made  round  her  rest  a  vaporous  light  of  dreaoL 

How  free  she  wandered  in  the  wicked  place, 
Protected  only  by  her  gentle  face  I    . 
She  saw  bad  things — how  could  she  choose  but 

see?  — 
She  heard  of  wantonness  and  misery ; 
The  city  closed  around  her  night  and  day, 
But  lightly,  happily,  she  went  her  way. 
Nothing  of  evil  that  she  saw  or  heard 
Could  touch  a  heart  so  innocently  stirred,  — 
By  simple  hopes  that  cheered  it  through  the  storm. 
And  little  flutterings  that  kept  it  warm. 
No  power  had  she  to  reason  out  her  needs. 
To  give  the  whence  and  wherefore  of  her  deeds ; 
But  she  was  good  and  pure  amid  the  strife, 
By  virtue  of  the  joy  that  was  her  life. 
Here,  where  a  thousand  spirits  daily  fall. 
Where  heart  and  soul  and  senses  turn  to  gall, 
She  floated,  pure  as  innocent  could  be. 
Like  a  small  sea-bird  on  a  stormy  sea, 
Which  breasts  the  billows,  wafted  to  and  fro, 
Fearless,  uninjured,  while  the  strong  winds  blow, 
While  the  clouds  gather,  and  the  waters  roar. 
And  mighty  ships  are  broken  on  the  shore. 
■  •  .  .  . 

'T  was  when  the  spring  was  coming,  when  the 
snow 
Had  melted,  and  fresh  winds  began  to  blow. 
And  girls  were  selling  violets  in  the  town, 
That  suddenly  a  fever  struck  me  down. 
The  world  was  changed,  thesenseof  lifewaspained. 
And  nothing  but  a  shadow-land  remained ; 
Death  came  in  a  dark  mist  and  looked  at  me, 
I  felt  his  breathing,  though  I  could  not  see. 
But  heavily  I  lay  and  did  not  stir, 
And  had  strange  images  and  dreams  of  her. 
Then  came  a  vacancy  :  with  feeble  breath, 
I  shivered  under  the  cold  touch  of  Death, 
And  swooned  among  strange  visions  of  the  dead. 
When  a  voice  called  from  heaven,  and  he  fled ; 
And  suddenly  I  wakened,  as  it  seemed. 
From  a  deep  sleep  wherein  I  had  not  dreamed. 

And  it  was  night,  and  I  could  see  and  hear. 
And  I  was  in  the  room  I  held  so  dear. 
And  unaware,  stretched  out  upon  my  bed, 
I  hearkened  for  a  footstep  overhead. 

But  all  was  hushed.   I  looked  around  the  room. 
And  slowly  made  out  shapes  amid  the  gloom. 
The  wall  was  reddened  by  a  rosy  light, 
A  faint  fire  flickered,  and  I  knew  *t  was  night, 
Because  below  there  was  a  sound  of  feet 
D3ring  away  along  the  quiet  street,  — 
When,  turning  my  pale  face  and  sighing  low, 
I  saw  a  vision  in  the  quiet  glow  : 


A  little  figure,  in  a  cotton  gown. 
Looking  upon  the  fire  and  stooping  down. 
Her  side  to  me,  her  face  illumed,  she  eyed 
Two  chestnuts  burning  slowly,  side  by  side,  — 
Her  lips  apart,  her  clear  eyes  strained  to  see. 
Her  little  hands  clasped  tight  around  her  knee. 
The  firelight  gleaming  on  her  golden  head. 
And  tinting  her  white  neck  to  rosy  red. 
Her  features  bright,  and  beautiful,  and  pure. 
With  childish  fear  and  yearning  half  demure. 

0  sweet,  sweet  dream !  I  thought,  and  strained 

mine  eyes. 
Fearing  to  break  the  spell  with  words  and  si^hji. 
Softly  she  stooped,  her  dear  face  sweetly  fair. 
And  sweeter  since  a  light  like  love  was  there. 
Brightening,  watching,  more  and  more  eUte, 
As  the  nuts  glowed  together  in  the  grate. 
Crackling  ^ith  little  jets  of  fiery  light. 
Till  side  by  side  they  turned  to  ashes  white,  — 
Then  up  she  leapt,  her  face  cast  off  its  fear 
For  rapture  that  itself  was  radiance  clear. 
And  would  have  clapped  her  little  hands  in  glee. 
But,  pausing,  bit  her  lips  and  peeped  at  me. 
And  met  the  face  that  yearned  on  her  so  whitely. 
And  gave  a  cry  and  trembled,  blushing  brightly. 
While,  raised  on  elbow,  as  she  turned  to  flee, 
"  Polly  /  "  I  cried,  —  and  grew  as  red  as  ahe  ! 

It  was  no  dream !  for  soon  my  thoughts  were 

clear. 
And  she  could  tell  me  all,  and  I  could  hear : 
How  in  my  sickness  friendless  I  had  lain. 
How  the  hard  people  pitied  not  my  pain  ; 
How,  in  despite  of  what  bad  people  said. 
She  left  her  labors,  stopped  beside  my  bed. 
And  nursed  me,  thinking  sadly  I  would  die  ; 
How,  in  the  end,  the  danger  passed  me  by  ; 
How  she  had  sought  to  steal  away  before 
The  sickness  passed,  and  I  was  strong  once  more. 
By  fits  she  told  the  story  in  mine  ear, 
And  troubled  all  the  telling  with  a  fear 
Lest  by  my  cold  man's  heart  she  should  be  chid. 
Lest  I  should  think  her  bold  in  what  she  did  ; 
But,  lying  on  my  bed,  I  dared  to  say. 
How  I  had  watched  and  loved  her  many  a  day. 
How  dear  she  was  to  me,  and  dearer  still 
For  that  strange  kindness  done  while  I  was  ill. 
And  how  I  could  but  think  that  Heaven  above 
Had  done  it  all  to  bind  our  lives  in  love. 
And  Polly  cried,  turning  her  face  away. 
And  seemed  afraid,  and  answered  "yea**  nor 

"nay"; 
Then  stealing  close,  with  little  ]1ant8  and  ngfaa. 
Looked  on  my  pale  thin  face  and  earnest  eyes. 
And  seemed  in  act  to  fling  her  arms  about 
My  neck,  then,  blushing,  paused,  in  fluttering 

doubt. 
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I^sty  spT9ikg  Upon  my  heftrt,  sighing  and  sob- 
bing,— 
That  I  might  feel  how  gladly  hen  was  throbbing  1 

Ah  !  ne'er  shall  I  foi^t  until  I  die 
How  happily  the  dreamy  days  went  by. 
While  I  grew  well,  and  lay  with  soft  heart-beats, 
Heark'ning  the  pleasant  murmur  from  the  streets, 
And  Polly  by  me  like  a  sunny  beam, 
And  life  all  changed,  and  love  a  drowsy  dream  1 
T  was  happiness  enough  to  lie  and  see 
The  little  golden  head  bent  droopingly 
Orer  its  sewing,  while  the  still  time  flew, 
And  my  fond  eyes  were  dim  with  happy  dew  ! 
And  then,  when  I  was  nearly  well  and  strong, 
And  she  went  back  to  labor  all  day  long. 
How  sweet  to  lie  alone  with  half-^ut  eyes, 
And  hear  the  distant  murmurs  and  the  cries, 
And  think  how  pure  she  was  from  pain  and 

■in,  — 
And  how  the  summer  days  were  coming  in  I 
Then,  as  the  sunset  faded  from  the  room,    , 
To  listen  for  her  footstep  in  the  gloom, 
To  pant  as  it  came  stealing  up  the  stair. 
To  feel  my  whole  life  brighten  unaware 
When  the  soft  tap  came  to  the  door,  and  when 
The  door  was  opened  for  her  smile  again  ! 
Best,  the  long  evenings  1 — when,  till  late  at  night, 
She  sat  beside  me  in  the  quiet  light. 
And  happy  things  were  said  and  kisses  won. 
And  serious  gladness  found  its  vent  in  fun. 
Sometimes  I  would  draw  close  her  shining  head, 
And  poor  her  bright  hair  out  upon  the  bed. 
And  she  would  laugh,  and  blush,  and  try  to  scold. 
While  "  Here,"  I  cried,  "  I  count  my  wealth  in 

gold  I " 

Once,  like  a  little  sinner  for  transgression, 
She  blushed  upon  my  breast,  and  made  confession : 
How,  when  that  night  I  woke  and  looked  around, 
I  found  her  busy  with  a  charm  profound,  — 
One  chestnut  was  herself,  my  girl  confessed. 
The  other  was  the  person  she  loved  best. 
And  if  they  burned  together  side  by  side. 
He  loved  her,  and  she  would  become  his  bride  ; 
And  bum  indeed  they  did,  to  her  delight,  — 
And  had  the  pretty  charm  not  proven  right  ? 
Thus  much,  and  more,  with  timorous  joy,  she 

nid. 
While  her  confessor,  too,  grew  rosy  red,  — 
And  close  together  pressed  two  blissful  faces, 
As  1  absolved  the  sinner,  with  embraces. 

And  here  is  winter  come  again,  winds  blow. 
The  houses  and  the  streets  are  white  with  snow ; 
And  in  the  long  and  pleasant  eventide. 
Why,  what  is  Polly  making  at  my  side  f 
What  bat  a  silk  gown,  beautiful  and  grand. 
We  bought  together  lately  in  the  Strand  I 


What  but  a  dress  to  go  to  chureh  in  soon, 

And  wear  right  queenly  *neath  a  honey-moon  I 

And  who  shall  match  her  with  her  new  straw 

bonnet, 

Her  tiny  foot  and  little  boot  upon  it, 

Embroidered  petticoat  and  silk  gown  new. 

And  shawl  she  weara  as  few  fine  ladies  do  ? 

And  she  will  keep,  to  charm  away  all  ill, 

The  lucky  sixpence  in  her  pocket  still ; 

And  we  will  turn,  come  fair  or  cloudy  weather, 

To  ashes,  like  the  chestnuts,  close  together  ! 

'  RoBBRT  Buchanan. 


WIDOW  MALONE. 

Dn>  you  hear  of  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone ! 
Who  lived  in  the  town  of  Athlone, 

Alone  1 
0,  she  melted  the  hearts 
Of  the  swains  in  them  parts : 
So  lovely  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone I 
So  lovely  the  Widow  Malone. 

Of  lovera  she  had  a  full  score. 

Or  more. 
And  fortunes  they  all  had  galore, 

In  store ; 
From  the  minister  down 
To  the  clerk  of  the  Crown 
All  were  courting  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone  1 
All  were  courting  the  Widow  Malone. 

But  so  modest  was  Mistress  Malone,  . 

T  wss  known 
That  no  one  could  see  her  alone, 

Ohone ! 
Let  them  ogle  and  sigh. 
They  could  ne*er  catch  her  ey% 
So  bashful  the  Widow  Malone, 

Ohone ! 
So  bashful  the  Widow  Malone. 

Tni  one  Misther  O'Brien,  from  Clare, 

(How  quare  1 
It 's  little  for  blushing  they  care 

Down  there.) 
Put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  — 
Gave  ten  kisses  at  laste,  — 
"0,"  says  he,  "you're  my  Molly  Malone, 

My  own ! 
0,"  says  he,  "you  *re  my  Molly  Malone  1 ' 

And  the  widow  they  all  thought  so  shy. 

My  eye ! 
Ne'er  thought  of  a  simper  or  sigh,  — 

For  why  ? 
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Bat,  **  Loritu,**  m)*i  fth<», 

*'  Hinoa  you  >«*  now  nude  m  free, 

Yoa  mAjT  marry  your  Mury  Malone, 

OboM ! 

Yoa  niAy  mArry  yonr  Mury  MAlone." 

Thtm  *8  A  morml  eontainrd  in  my  long, 

Not  wrong ; 
And  one  comfort,  it  '■  not  rery  long, 

Bat  strong  — 
If  for  widows  yoa  die. 
Learn  to  kiM,  not  to  ei^  ; 
For  they  *re  all  like  awert  MistreM  llalone, 

Ohonet 
O,  they  'n  all  like  eweet  Mistrpw  llalone  t 

CMABtSA  t.a\'liJL 


JWOHNKV,   OIT  OOTI 

CVMMntLAVO  OIALOCT. 


*'  Grr  oot  wid  the',  Jwohnny,  —  thoa  *•  no*  bat 

a  faeh  ; 
Tboo  'U  conir  till  thoa  rtiaca  a  deepeimte  claah. 
Thoa  *■  here  rvpiy  day,  jast  to  pat  yan  aboot ; 
An*  thoa  moidert  yan  terribly,  — Jwohnny,  git 

oot  ! 

••  What  eayt  t'e  ?    I'e  bonnie  r    Wheyt  that's 

nowte  'at  *c  new. 
Thoa  *8  wantin'  a  sweetheart  f  Thoa  *s  had  a  gay 

lew! 
An*  thou  *s  cheatit  them,  yan  cfter  t'ndder,  nia 

doobt ; 
But  I's  nat  to  be  cheatit  s^— Jwohnny,  git 

oot  I 

*' There*!  planty  o'  lads,  F  be4th  Lsmplogh  an' 

Dean, 
As  jrabbl^  as  the^e,  an'  as  weel  to  b^  seen  ; 
An*  I  med  tak  my  pick  amang  o*  there  aboot : 
Doest'^  think   I'd  hare  thee,   than?      Hut  t 

Jwohnny,  git  oot  t 

"What?  Nilt  yan  amang  them 'at  likes  m^  lae 
wrrl  f 

Whey,  min,  >-  there 's  Dick  Walker  an'  Jona- 
than Peel 

'At  oU  't  foorsett  m^  i*  t*  lonnings  aboot ; 

An*  be4th  want  to  sweetheart  m^,— Jwohnny, 
git  oot ! 

**Whatr  Thou  «n7/  hrr  a  kiMf^  Ah !  bat 
tak  't  if  thoa  dir  t 

I  tf*n  the*  I  '11  m\n0^l  if  thoa  tries  to  eft'  nir. 

Tak  care  o'  my  collar  *.  —  thou  br»pi»l.  1 11  shoot ! 

Kay,  thoa  sAa*  n't  her  anadder  !  —  Noo^  Jwohn- 
ny, git  oot ! 


"Git  oot  wid  the*,  Jwohnny  !  —  thoa 't  trwt  me 

rvet  sair ; 
Thoa 's  brocken  my  comb,  an*  thoa  *s  toQar!t  &? 

hair. 
I  will  n't  be  kiast,  thou  unmannerly  loot  * 
Was  t'ere  irer  tc  impidencr  f  Jii«)liiuir.  git  oot ' 

"Git  oot  wid  the',  Jwohnny!  —  !  tfll  the*  hp 

dean  : 
Doea  t'^  think  I  '11  tak'  np  wid  Ann   Dix«i«i  • 

oald  sheiin  ? 
Thoa  ma*  gft'  till  Ann  Dixon,  an*  pa'  h«T  Bbi«i| . 
But  thou  s'all  n't  pa'  me,  a4a,  —  Jwohnnr.  pt 

oot!- 

Well!  that's  sent  him  olT. --an*  I'm  aorrv  it 

hes  ; 
He  med  ken  *at  yan  ni  rer  means  hoaf  *at  yaa 

He  '•  a  trri  canny  fellow,  howerer  I  ll«»t. 
An*  it's  growin*  o*  wark  to  say  "Jwohnny,  gH 
oot!** 

» 

DrNCAN  GRAY  CAM*   HERE  T<>  W<W. 

Dt'NCAic  Orsy  cam*  here  to  woo  — 
Ha,  ha  *  the  wooing  o't  ? 
On  Wythe  Yule  night  when  we  were  f«'  — 

Ha,  ha  !  the  wooing  o't  * 
Maggie  coast  her  head  fa'  hi|rh. 
Looked  ask  lent  and  unco  ekeigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh  — 
Ha,  ha  !  the  wooing  o't ! 

Dnneui  fleerhed  and  Dunean  pfayad  — 
Ha,  ha  !  the  wtMiing  o't ! 

Meg  was  deaf  as  AilM  cratg  — 

Ha,  ha  \  the  wooing  o't  I 

Dnncan  sighe«l  baith  oat  and  in, 

Grst  his  een  baith  blerr't  and  blin\ 

Spak  o'  lowpin  o'er  a  linn  — 

Ha,  ha  !  the  wooing  o't ! 

Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide  — 
Ha,  ha  !  the  wooing  o't  I 

Slighted  love  is  aair  to  bide  — 

lis,  ha  !  the  wwfing  o't  t 

Shall  1.  like  a  fool,  quoth  he. 

For  a  haughty  hi//ie  dee  ? 

She  may  gse  to  —  France  for  me  ! 
Ha,  ha  !  the  wooing  o't ! 

How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell  — 

Ha,  ha  t  the  wooing  o't ! 

Meg  girw  tick  as  he  givw  heal  — 
Ha,  ha  *  the  wooing  o't ! 

Something  in  her  boaom  wrings  — 

For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings  ; 

And  O,  her  een  they  s|ii-Ak  ajc  things  t 
Ha,  hs  !  the  wcHiitii;  o't  ! 
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Dtmcan  was  a  lad  o*  grace  — 

Ha,  ha  !  the  wooing  o*t ! 

Haggle's  was  a  piteous  case  — 

Ha,  ha  1  the  wooing  o't  I 

Duncan  conld  na  be  her  death  : 

Swelling  pity  smoored  his  wtath. 

Kow  they  *re  cronse  and  canty  haith, 
Ha,  ha  !  the  wooing  o't ! 

ROBBRT  BURNS. 


BORY  O'MORE; 

OK,  GOOD  OMSKS. 
I. 

ToiTXO  Roiy  O'More  courted  Kathleen  Bawn  ; 
He  was  bold  as  the  hawk,  and  she  soft  asthedawn ; 
He  wished  in  his  heart  pretty  Kathleen  to  please, 
And  he  thought  the  best  way  to  do  that  was  to 

tease. 
**  Now,  Bory,  be  aisy,"  sweet  Kathleen  would ciy, 
Reproof  on  her  lip,  but  a  smile  in  her  eye  ; 
"  With  your  tricks,  I  don't  know,  in  throth,  what 

I  *m  about ; 
Faith  you  Ve  teazed  till  I  Ve  put  on  my  cloak 

inside  out." 
"Och !  jewel,"  says  Bory,  "that  same  is  the  way 
You  've  ihrated  my  heart  for  this  many  a  day  ; 
And '  t  is  plazed  that  I  am,  and  why  not,  to  be  sure  f 
For  *t  is  all  for  good  luck,"  says  bold  Bory  0*More. 

II. 

"Indeed,  then,"  says  Kathleen,  " don't  think  of 

the  like. 
For  I  half  gave  a  promise  to  soothering  Mike  ; 
The  ground  that  I  walk  on  he  loves,  I'll  be 

bound"— 
"Faith  ! "  says  Boiy,  "  I  *d  rather  love  you  than 

the  ground." 
"Now,  Bory,  I  '11  cry  if  you  don't  let  me  go  ; 
Sure  I  dream  ev'iy  night  that  I  'm  hating  you 

so!" 
"Och !"  says  Boiy,  "that  same  I  'm  delighted  to 

hear, 
For  dhrames  always  go  by  conthraries,  my  dear. 
Och !  jewel,  keep  dhraming  that  same  till  you 

die, 
And  bright  morning  will  give  dirty  night  the  black 

Uet 
And 't  is  plazed  that  I  am,  and  why  not,  to  be 

sure? 
Since 't  is  all  for  good  luck,"  says  bold  Boiy 

O'More. 

III. 

"  Airah,  Kathleen,  my  darlint,  you  Ve  teazed  me 

enough  ; 
Sure,  I  've  thrashed,  for  your  sake,  Dinny  Grimes 

and  Jim  Duff; 


And  I've  made  myself,  drinking  your  health, 

quite  a  baste, 
So  I  think,  after  that,  I  may  talk  to  the  priest." 
Then  Bory,  the  rogue,  stole  his  arm  round  her 

neck. 
So  soft  and  so  white,  without  freckle  or  speck ; 
And  he  looked  in  her  eyes,  that  were  beaming 

with  light. 
And  he  kissed  her  sweet  lips —  Don't  you  think 

he  was  right  f 
"  Now  Bory,  leave  oflf,  sir — you  'U  hug  me  no 

more,  — 
That 's  eight  times  to-day  you  have  kissed  me 

before." 
"Then  here  goes  another,  "says  he,  "tomake  sure. 
For  there's  luck  in  odd  numbers,"  says  Boiy 

O'More. 

SAMUBL  LOVBK. 

KISSING  HEB  HAIB. 

KiBSiKa  her  hair,  I  sat  against  her  feet : 
Wove  and  unwove  it,  — wound,  and  found  it  sweet ; 
Made  fftft  therewith  her  hands,  drew  down  her  eyes, 
Deep  as  deep  flowers,  and  dreamy  like  dim  skies ; 
With  her  own  tresses  bound,  and  found  her  fair,  — 
Kissing  her  hair. 

Sleep  were  no  sweeter  than  her  face  to  me,  — 
Sleep  of  cold  sea-bloom  under  the  cold  sea  : 
What  pain  could  get  between  my  face  and  hers  f 
WhatnewsweetthingwouldLove  not  relish  worse  f 
Unless,  perhaps,  white  Death  had  kissed  me 
there,  — 
Kissing  her  hair. 

ALCBRNON  CHARLBS  SWINBURXB. 


WHEN  THE  SULTAN  GOES  TO  ISPAHAN. 

When  the  Sultan  Shah-Zaman 

Goes  to  the  city  Ispahan, 

Even  before  he  gets  so  far 

As  the  place  where  the  clustered  palm-trees  are, 

At  the  last  of  the  thirty  palace-gates, 

The  Pet  of  the  Harem,  Rote  in  Bloom, 

Orders  a  feast  in  his  favorite  room,  — 

Glittering  squares  of  colored  ice, 

Sweetened  with  syrups,  tinctured  with  spice  ; 

Creams,  and  cordials,  and  sugared  dates ; 

Syrian  apples,  Othmanee  quinces. 

Limes,  and  citrons,  and  apricots  ; 

And  wines  that  are  known  to  Eastern  princes. 

And  Nubian  slaves,  with  smoking  pots 

Of  spiced  meats,  and  costliest  fish. 

And  all  that  the  curious  palate  could  wish. 

Pass  in  and  out  of  the  cedam  doors. 
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Scattered  over  mosuc  floors 
Are  anemones,  myrtles,  and  violets ; 
And  a  musieal  fountain  throws  its  jets 
Of  a  hundred  cobrs  into  the  air. 
The  dark  sultana  loosens  her  hair, 
And  stains  with  the  henna  plant  the  tips 
Of  her  pearly  nails,  and  bites  her  lips 
Till  they  bloom  again  ;  but  alas,  that  rose 
Not  for  the  Sultan  buds  and  blows  I 
Not  for  the  Sultan  Shah-Zaman 
When  he  goes  to  the  city  Ispahan, 

Then  at  a  wave  of  her  sunny  hand* 
The  dancing  girls  of  Samarcand 
Float  in  like  mists  from  Faiiy-land  t 
And  to  the  low  voluptuous  swoons 
Of  music,  rise  and  fall  the  moons 
Of  their  full  brown  bosoms.     Orient  blood 
Runs  in  their  veins,  shines  in  their  eyes ; 
And  there  in  this  Eastern  paradise, 
Filled  with  the  fumes  of  sandal-wood. 
And  Khoten  musk,  and  aloes,  and  myrrh, 
Sits  Rose  in  Bloom  on  a  silk  divan, 
Sipping  the  wines  of  Astrackhan  ; 
And  her  Arab  lover  sits  with  her. 

That 's  when  the  SuUan  Shah-Zaman 

Goes  to  the  city  Ispahan. 

Now,  when  I  see  an  extra  light 
Flaming,  flickering  on  the  night, 
From  my  neighbor's  casement  opposite, 
1  know  as  well  as  1  know  to  pray, 
1  know  as  well  as  a  tongue  can  say, 

That  the  innocent  Sulian  Shah-Zaman 

Has  gone  to  the  city  Ispahan, 

THOMAS  BAILBY  ALDRXCH. 


BONNIE  WEE  THING. 

Bonnie  wee  thing !  cannie  wee  thing ! 

Lovely  wee  thing  !  wert  thou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom, 

Lest  my  jewel  I  should  tine. 
Wishfully  I  look,  and  languish. 

In  that  bonnie  face  o*  thine  ; 
And  my  heart  it  stounds  wi*  anguish. 

Lest  my  wee  thing  be  na  mine. 

Wit  and  grace,  and  Jove  and  beauty, 

In  ae  constellation  shine ; 
To  adore  thee  is  my  duty, 

Goddess  o'  this  soul  o'  mine  ! 
Bonnie  wee  thing,  cannie  wee  thing. 

Lovely  wee  thing,  wert  thou  mine, 
I  wad  wear  thee  in  my  bosom. 

Last  my  jewel  I  should  tine. 

ROBBmr  BVRMS. 


THE  LUTE-PLAYER. 

raOM  "HASSAN  BBN  KKALBSk** 

**  *  Music  I '  they  shouted,  echoing  my  demand. 
And  answered  with  a  beckon  of  his  hand 
The  gracious  host,  whereat  a  maiden,  fair 
As  the  last  star  that  leaves  the  morning  air. 
Came  down  the  leafy  paths.     Her  veil  revealed 
The  beauty  of  her  face,  which,  half  concealc*! 
Behind  its  thin  blue  folds,  showed  like  the  moon 
Behind  a  cloud  that  will  forsake  it  soon. 
Her  hair  was  braided  darkness,  but  the  glance 
Of  lightning  eyes  shot  from  her  countenance. 
And  showed  her  neck,  that  like  an  ivory  toiler 
Rose  o'er  the  twin  domes  of  her  marble  breast. 
Were  all  the  beauty  of  this  age  compressed 
Into  one  form,  she  would  transcend  its  power. 
Her  step  was  lighter  than  the  young  gazelle's. 
And  as  she  walked,  her  anklet's  golden  bells 
Tinkled  with  pleasure,  but  were  quickly  mate 
With  jealousy,  as  from  a  case  she  drew 
With  snowy  hands  the  pieces  of  her  lute. 
And  took  her  seat  before  me.     As  it  grew 
To  perfect  shape,  her  lovely  arms  she  bent 
Around  the  neck  of  the  sweet  instrument. 
Till  from  her  soft  caresses  it  awoke 
To  consciousness,  and  thus  its  rapture  spoke : 
'  I  was  a  tree  writhin  an  Indian  vale. 
When  first  I  heaM  the  love-sick  nightingale 
Declare  his  passion  ;  every  leaf  was  stirred 
With  the  melodious  sorrow  of  the  bird. 
And  when  he  ceased,  the  song  remained  with  me. 
Men  came  anon,  and  felled  the  harmless  trve. 
But  from  the  memory  of  the  songs  I  heard. 
The  spoiler  saved  me  from  the  destiny 
Whereby  my  brethren  perished.     O'er  the  sea 
I  came,  and  from  its  loud,  tumultuous  moan 
I  caught  a  soft  and  solemn  undertone  ; 
And  when  I  grew  beneath  the  maker's  hand 
To  what  thou  seest,  he  sang  (the  while  he  planned  t 
The  mirthful  measures  of  a  careless  heart, 
And  of  my  soul  his  songs  became  a  part. 
Now  they  have  laid  my  head  upon  a  breast 
Whiter  than  marble,  1  am  wholly  blest. 
The  fair  hands  smite  me,  and  my  strings  com- 
plain 
With  such  melodious  cries,  they  smite  again. 
Until,  with  passion  and  with  sorrow  swayed. 
My  torment  moves  the  bosom  of  the  maid. 
Who  hears  it  speak  her  own.     I  am  the  voice 
Whereby  the  lovers  languish  or  rejoice  ; 
And  they  caress  me,  knowing  that  my  strain 
Alone  can  speak  the  language  of  their  pain.* 

"  Here  ceased  the  fingers  of  the  maid  to  stray 
Over  the  strings ;  the  sweet  song  died  away 
In  mellow,  drowsy  murmurs,  and  the  late 
Leaned  on  her  fairest  bosom,  and  was  mate. 
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Better  than  wine  that  music  was  to  me  ; 
Kot  the  lute  only  felt  her  hands,  but  she 
Played  on  my  heart-strings,  till  the  sounds  be- 

came 
Incarnate  in  the  pulses  of  my  frame. 
Speech  left  my  tongue,  and  in  my  tears  alone 
Found  utterance.     With  stretched  arms  I  im- 
plored 
Continuance,  whereat  her  fingers  poured 
A  tenderer  music,  answering  the  tone 
Her  parted  lips  released,  the  while  her  throat 
Throbbed,  as  a  hearenly  bird  were  fluttering 

there. 
And  gare  her  voice  the  wonder  of  his  note. 
'His  brow,'  she  sang,   'is  white  beneath  his 

hair; 
The  fertile  beard  is  soft  upon  his  chin. 
Shading  the  month  that  nestles  warm  within, 
As  a  rose  nestles  in  its  leaves  ;  I  see 
His  oyea,  but  cannot  tell  what  hue  they  be, 
For  the  sharp  eyelash,  like  a  sabre,  sp«iks 
The  martial  law  of  Passion  ;  in  his  cheeks 
The  quick  blood  mounts,  and  then  as  quickly 

goes. 
Leaving  a  tint  like  marble  when  a  rose 
Is  held  beside  it ;  —  bid  him  veil  Mb  eyes. 
Lest  all  my  soul  should  unto  mine  arise, 
And  he  bdiold  it !  *    As  she  sang,  her  glance 
Dwelt  on  my  face  ;  her  beauty,  like  a  lance, 
Truisfixed  my  heart.     I  melted  into  sighs. 
Slain  by  the  arrows  of  her  beauteous  eyes. 
'  Why  is  her  bosom  made '  (I  cried)  *  a  snare  f 
Why  does  a  single  ringlet  of  her  hair 
Hold  my  heart  captive  ? '    '  Would  you  know  T ' 

die  said ; 
'  It  is  that  you  are  mad  with  love,  and  chains 
Were  made  for  madmen.'    Then  she  nised  her 

head 
With  answering  love,  that  led  to  other  strains. 
Until  the   lute,   which    shared  with  her   the 

smart. 
Rocked  as  in  storm  upon  her  beating  heart. 
Thus  to  its  wires  she  made  impassioned  cries  : 
*  I  swear  it  by  the  bri^tness  of  his  eyes ; 
I  swear  it  by  the  darkness  of  his  hair ; 
By  the  warm  bloom  his  limbs  and  bosom  wear  ; 
By  the  fresh  pearls  his  rosy  lips  enclose  ; 
By  the  calm  majesty  of  his  repose  ; 
By  smiles  I  coveted,  and  frowns  I  feared, 
JLad  by  the  shooting  myrtles  of  his  beard,  — 
I  swear  it,  that  from  him  the  morning  drew 
Its  freshness,  and  the  moon  her  silvery  hue. 
The  sun  his  brightness,   and  the  stars  their 

fire. 
And  musk  and  camphor  all  their  odorous  breath  : 
And  if  he  answer  not  my  love's  desire. 
Day  will  be  night  to  me,  and  Life  be  Death  1 ' " 

Bayard  Taylor. 


I  ARISE  FROM  DREAMS  OF  THEE. 


SXRBNADB. 

I  ABI8E  from  dreams  of  thee 

In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night, 
When  the  winds  are  breathing  low. 

And  the  stars  are  shining  bright. 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee. 

And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Has  led  me  —  who  knows  how  ? — 

To  thy  chamber-window,  sweet  i 

.The  wandering  airs  they  faint 

On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream,  — 
The  champak  odors  fail 

Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream ; 
The  nightingale's  complaint, 

It  dies  upon  her  heart, 
As  I  must  die  on  thine, 

0,  beloved  as  thou  art  J 

0,  lift  me  from  the  grass  I 

I  die,  I  faint,  I  fail  I 
Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 

On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas  ! 

My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast : 

Oh  t  press  it  close  to  thine  again. 

Where  it  will  break  at  last ! 

Percy  Bysskb  Shbllbt. 


HER  SHADOW. 

Bkndino  between  me  and  the  taper. 
While  o'er  the  harp  her  white  hands  strayed. 

The  shadows  of  her  waving  tresses 
Above  my  hand  were  gently  swayed. 

With  every  graceful  movement  waving, 

I  marked  their  undulating  swell ; 
I  watched  them  while  they  met  and  parted. 

Curled  close  or  widened,  rose  or  feU. 

I  laughed  in  triumph  and  in  pleasure  — 
So  strange  the  sport,  so  undesigned  ! 

Her  mother  turned  and  asked  me,  gravely, 
"  Whatthoughtwaspassingthroughmy  mind  T" 

'T  is  Love  that  blinds  the  eyes  of  mothers  ; 

'T  is  Love  that  makes  the  young  maids  fair ! 
She  touched  my  hand  ;  my  rings  she  counted  ; 

Tet  never  felt  the  shadows  there. 

Keep,  gamesome  Love,  beloved  Infant, 
Keep  ever  thus  all  mothers  blind ; 

And  xnake  thy  dedicated  virgins. 
In  substance  as  in  shadow,  kind  t 

AUBRBY  DB  VBRB. 
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SMILE  AND  NEVER  HEED  ME. 

Though,  when  othep>  maids  stand  by, 
I  may  deign  thee  no  reply, 
Turn  not  then  away,  and  sigh,  — 

Smile,  and  never  heed  me  1 
If  our  love,  indeed,  be  such 
As  must  thrill  at  every  touch, 
Why  should  others  learn  as  much  ?  — 

Smile,  and  never  heed  me  ! 

Even  if,  with  maiden  pride, 

I  should  bid  thee  quit  my  side. 

Take  this  lesson  for  thy  guide,  — 

Smile,  and  never  heed  me  ! 

But  when  stars  and  twilight  meet, 

And  the  dew  is  falling  sweet. 

And  thou  hear'st  my  coming  feet,  — 

Then  —  thou  then  —  mayst  heed  me  1 

Charles  swain 


This  love  even,  all  my  worth,  to  the  nltemio^t, 
I  should  not  love  withal,  unless  that  thou 
Hadst  set  me  an  example,  shown  me  how. 
When  first  thine  earnest  eyes  with  mine  were 

crossed. 
And  love  called  love.     And  thus,  I  cannot  speak 
Of  love  even,  as  a  good  thing  of  my  own. 
Thy  soul  hath  snatched  up  mine  all  faint  and  weak. 
And  placed  it  by  thee  on  a  golden  throne,  — 
And  that  I  love  (0  soul,  we  must  be  meek  !) 
4  Is  by  thee  only,  whom  I  love  alone. 


SONNETS  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE.* 

Go  from  me.     Yet  I  feel  that  I  shall  stand 
Henceforward  in  thy  shadow.     Nevermore 
Alone  upon  the  threshold  of  my  door 
Of  individual  life,  I  shall  command 
The  uses  of  my  soul,  nor  lift  my  hand 
Serenely  in  the  sunshine  as  before. 
Without  the  sense  of  that  which  I  forbore, . . . 
Thy  touch  upon  the  palm.     The  widest  land 
Doom  takes  to  part  us,  leaves  thy  heart  in  mine 
With  pulses  that  beat  double.     What  I  do 
And  what  I  dream  include  thee,  as  the  wine 
Must  taste  of  its  own  grapes.     And  when  I  sue 
God  for  myself,  He  hears  that  name  of  thine. 
And  sees  within  my  eyes  the  tears  of  two. 


The  face  of  all  the  world  is  changed,  I  think, 
Since  first  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  thy  soul 
Move  still,  0  still,  beside  me,  as  they  stole 
Betwixt  me  and  the  dreadful  outer  brink 
Of  obvious  death,  where  1,  who  thought  to  sink. 
Was  caught  up  into  love,  and  taught  the  whole 
Of  life  in  a  new  rh3rthm.     The  cup  of  dole 
God  gave  for  baptism,  I  am  fain  to  drink. 
And  praise  its  sweetness.  Sweet,  with  thee  anear. 
The  names  of  country,  heaven,  are  changed  away 
For  where  thou  art  or  shall  be,  there  or  here  ; 
And  this. .  .this  lute  and  song. . .  loved  yesterday, 
(The  singing  angels  know)  are  only  dear. 
Because  thy  name  moves  right  in  what  they  say. 


Indeed  this  very  love  ^hich  is  my  boast. 
And  which,  when  rising  up  from  breast  to  brow, 
Doth  crown  me  with  a  ruby  large  enow 
To  draw  men's  eyes  and  prove  the  inner  cost, . . . 


If  thou  must  love  me,  let  it  be  for  naught 
Except  for  love's  sake  only.     Do  not  say 
**  I  love  her  for  her  smile  . . .  her  look  . . .  her  war 
Of  speaking  gently,  —  for  a  trick  of  thought 
That  falls  in  well  with  mine,  and  certes  brought 
A  sense  of  pleasant  ease  on  such  a  day.** 
For  these  things  in  themselves,  beloved,  may 
Be  changed,  or  change  for  thee,  —  and  love  so 

wrought. 
May  be  unwrought  so.     Neither  love  me  for 
Thine  own  dear  pity's  wiping  my  cheeks  dr}%  — 
A  creature  might  foi^t  to  weep,  who  bore 
Thy  comfort  long,  and  lose  thy  love  thereby. 
But  love  me  for  love's  sake,  that  evermore 
Thou  mayst  love  on,  through  love's  eternity. 

I  NEVER  gave  a  lock  of  hair  away 
To  a  man.  Dearest,  except  this  to  thee. 
Which  now  upon  my  fingers  thoughtfully 
I  ring  out  to  the  full  brown  length  and  say 
"  Take  it."     My  day  of  youth  went  yesterday ; 
My  hair  no  longer  bounds  to  my  foot's  glee. 
Nor  plant  I  it  from  rose  or  myrtle  tree. 
As  girls  do,  any  more.     It  only  may 
Now  shade  on  two  pale  cheeks,  the  mark  of  tears 
Taught  drooping  from  the  head  that  hangs  a&i<i  • 
Through  sorrow's  trick.     I  thought  the  funeral- 
shears 
Would  take  this  first,  but  Love  is  justified,  — 
Take  it  thou, . . .  finding  pure,  from  all  those  years. 
The  kiss  my  mother  left  here  when  she  died. 


The  soul's  Rialto  hath  its  merchandise  ; 
I  barter  curl  for  curl  upon  that  mart. 
And  from  my  poet's  forehead  to  my  heart. 
Receive  this  lock  which  outweighs  argosies,  — 
As  purely  black,  as  erst,  to  Pindar's  eyes. 
The  dim  purpureal  tresses  gloomed  athwart 
The  nine  white  Muse-brows.  For  this  counts?  rpart. 
Thy  bay-CTOwn*8  shade.  Beloved,  I  surmise. 
Still  lingers  on  thy  curl,  it  is  so  black  ! 
Thus,  with  a  fillet  of  smooth-kissing  breath, 
I  tie  the  shadow  safe  from  gliding  back. 
And  lay  the  gift  where  nothing  hindereth. 
Here  on  my  heart,  as  on  thy  brow,  to  lack 
No  natural  heat  till  mine  grows  cold  in  death. 
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Sat  over  again,  and  yet  ouce  over  again, 
That  thou  dost  love  me.     Though  the  word  re- 
peated 
Should  seem  "  a  cuckoo-song,**  as  thou  dost  treat 

it, 
Rflnember,  never  to  the  hill  or  plain, 
Talley  and  wood,  without  her  cuckoo-strain, 
Comes  the  fresh  spring  in  all  her  green  completed. 
Beloved,  I,  amid  the  darkness  greeted 
By  a  doubtful  spirit- voice,  in  that  doubt's  pain 
Cnr :  "  Speak  once  more  —  thou  lovest  I "  Who 

c&n  fear 
Too  many  stars,  though  each  in  heaven  shall  roll, — 
Too  many  flowers,  though  each  shall  crown  the 

year? 
Say  thou  dost  love  me,  love  me,  love  me,  —  toll 
The  silver  iterance  !  —  only  minding,  dear. 
To  love  me  also  in  silence,  with  thy  soul. 


U  it  indeed  so  ?    If  I  lay  here  dead, 
Wouldst  thou  miss  any  life  in  losing  mine  f 
And  would  the  sun  for  thee  more  coldly  shine. 
Because  of  grave-damps  falling  round  my  head  f 
I  marvelled,  my  Beloved,  when  I  read 
Thy  thought  so  in  the  letter.     I  am  thine  — 
Bat ...  w  much  to  thee  ?    Can  I  pour  thy  wine 
While  my  hands  tremble  ?  Then  my  soul,  instead 
Of  dieams  of  death,  resumes  life's  lower  range. 
Then,  love  me,  Love !  look  on  me . . .  breathe  on 

me  ! 
As  brighter  ladies  do  not  count  it  strange. 
For  love,  to  give  up  acres  and  degree, 
I  yield  the  grave  for  thy  sake,  and  exchange 
Mynearsweet view  of  Heaven,  for  earth  with  thee  ! 


Mt  letters!  all  dead  paper, . . .  mute  and  white! — 
And  yet  they  seem  alive  and  quivering 
A^unst  my  tremulous  hands  which  loose  the  string 
And  let  them  drop  down  on  my  knee  to-night. 
This  said, ...  he  wished  to  have  me  in  his  sight 
Once,  as  a  friend  :  this  fixed  a  day  in  spring 
To  come  and  touch  my  hand ...  a  simple  thing, 
Yet  I  wept  for  it  I  this, . . .  the  paper  *s  light . . . 
Said,  Ikar,  I  love  thee  ;  and  I  sank  and  quailed 
As  if  God's  future  thundered  on  my  past. 
This  said,  /  am  thine,  —  and  so  its  ink  has  paled 
With  lying  at  my  heart  that  beat  too  fast. 
And  tlds . . .  O  Love,  thy  words  have  ill  availed. 
If  what  this  said,  I  dared  repeat  at  last ! 
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1  THINK  of  thee  I  my  thoughts  do  twine  and  bud 

Ahoat  thee,  as  wild  vines,  about  a  tree, 

Pntout  broad  leaves,  and  soon  there's  naught  to  see 

Except  the  straggling  green  which  hides  the  wood. 

Yet,  0  my  palm-tree,  be  it  understood 

1  vill  not  have  my  thoughts  instead  of  thee 


Who  art  dearer,  better  !  rather  instantly 
Renew  thy  presence.     As  a  strong  tree  should, 
Rustle  thy  boughs  and  set  thy  trunk  all  bare, 
And  let  these  bands  of  greenery  which  insphere  thee 
Drop  heavily  down, . . .  burst,  shattered,  every- 
where 1 
Because,  in  this  deep  joy  to  see  and  hear  thee 
And  breathe  within  thy  shadow  a  new  air, 
I  do  not  think  of  thee,  —  I  am  too  near  thee. 


The  first  time  that  the  sun  rose  on  thine  oath 
To  love  me,  I  looked  forward  to  the  moon 
To  slacken  all  those  bonds  which  seemed  too  soon 
And  quickly  tied  to  make  a  lasting  troth. 
Quick-loving  hearts,  I  thought,   may  quickly 

loathe  ; 
And,  looking  on  myself,  I  seemed  not  one 
For  such  man's  love  !  —  more  like  an  out  of  tune 
Worn  viol,  a  good  singer  would  be  wroth 
To  spoil  his  song  with,  and  which,  snatched  in  haste 
Is  laid  down  at  the  first  ill-sounding  note. 
I  did  not  wrong  myself  so,  but  I  placed 
A  wrong  on  thee.     For  perfect  strains  may  float 
Neath  master-hands,  from  instruments  defaced,  — 
And  great  souls,  at  one  stroke,  may  do  and  doat. 


F1R8T  time  he  kissed  me,  he  but  only  kissed 
The  fingers  of  this  hand  wherewith  I  write  ; 
And,  ever  since,  it  grew  more  clean  and  white, 
Slow  to  world-greetings,  quick  with  its  *'  0  list  1 " 
When  the  angels  speak.     A  ring  of  amethyst 
I  could  not  wear  here,  plainer  to  my  sight 
Than  that  first  kiss.     The  second  passed  in  height 
The  first,  and  sought  the  forehead,  and  half  missed, 
Half  falling  on  the  hair.     0,  beyond  meed  ! 
That  was  the  chiism  of  love,  which  love's  own 

crown, 
With  sanctifying  sweetness,  did  precede. 
The  third  upon  my  lips  was  folded  down 
In  perfect,  purple  state  ;  since  when,  indeed, 
I  have  been  proud,  and  said,  "  My  love,  my  own  I" 


How  do  I  love  thee  ?    Let  me  count  the  ways. 

I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 

My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 

For  the  ends  of  Being  and  ideal  Grace. 

I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 

Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candlelight. 

I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  Right ; 

I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  Praise. 

I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 

In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood's  faith. 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 

With  my  lost  saints,  —  I  love  thee  with  the  breath. 

Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life  !  —  and,  if  God  choose, 

I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death. 

Elizabeth  Barrbtt  browning. 
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POEMS  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS. 


BURD  HELEN. 


("  This  beauttfnl  tale  of  wonaa's  love,**  wrote  Dr.  Robctt  Cbaai> 
bers  in  i8b9i  —  "beautiful  in  the  pathos  of  its  simple  and  touchiiy 
narrative,  and  equally  beautiful  in  the  pathos  of  its  simple  and 
touching  langvaffe.  was  ftrtt  published  bj  Feicy,  as  an  Eagliah 
ballad,  under  the  title  of  **  Chllde  Waters."] 

Lord  John  stood  in  his  stable  door, 

Said  he  was  boun'  to  ride  : 
Burd  Helen  stood  in  her  booir  door, 

Said  she  'd  run  by  his  side. 

"The  com  is  turning  ripe,  Lord  John ; 

The  nuts  are  growing  fu' : 
An*  ye  are  boun'  for  your  ain  countrie ; 

Fain  wad  I  go  with  you.' 
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"  Wr  me,  Helen  I  wi*  me,  Helen  ! 

What  wad  ye  do  wi'  me  f 
1  Ve  mair  need  o'  a  little  foot-page, 

Than  of  the  like  o'  thee." 

'•  0,  I  will  be  your  little  foot-boy. 

To  wait  upon  your  steed ; 
And  I  will  be  your  little  foot-page. 

Your  leish  of  hounds  to  lead." 

"  But  my  hounds  will  eat  the  breid  o*  wheal. 

And  ye  the  dust  and  bran  ; 
Then  will  ye  sit  and  sigh,  Helen, 

That  e'er  ye  lo'ed  a  man." 

"  0,  your  dogs  may  eat  the  gnde  wheat-breid. 

And  I  the  dust  and  bran  ; 
Tet  will  I  sing  and  say,  weel  's  me, 

That  e'er  I  lo'ed  a  man  1 " 


"  0,  better  ye  *d  stay  at  hame,  Helen^ 
And  sew  your  silver  seam  ; 

For  my  house  is  in  the  far  Hielands, 
And  ye  '11  ha'e  puir  welcome  hame. 


ti 


"  I  winna  stay,  Lord  John,"  she  said, 

"  To  sew  my  silver  seam  ; 
Though  your  house  is  in  the  far  Hielands, 

And  I  'U  ha'e  puir  welcome  hame." 

"  Then  if  yon  'U  be  my  foot-page,  Helen, 

As  you  tell  unto  me. 
Then  you  must  cut  your  gown  of  green 

An  inch  abune  your  knee. 

"  So  you  must  cut  your  yellow  locks 

An  inch  abune  your  e'e ; 
You  must  tell  no  man  what  is  my  name 

My  foot-page  then  you'll  be.' 
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Then  he  has  luppen*  on  his  white  steed. 

And  straight  awa'  did  ride ; 
Burd  Helen,  dressed  in  men's  array. 

She  ran  fast  by  his  side. 

•Leapt 


And  he  was  ne'er  sae  lack  *  a  knicht. 

As  anoe  wad  bid  her  ride  ; 
And  she  was  ne'er  sae  mean  a  May, 

As  ance  wad  bid  him  bide. 

Lord  John  he  rade,  Burd  Helen  ran, 

A  livelong  summer-day ; 
Until  they  cam  to  Clyde-water, 

Was  filled  frae  bank  to  brae. 

"Seest  thou  yon  water,  Helen,"  said  he, 
"That  flows  from  bank  to  brim f " 

"I  trust  to  God,  Lord  John,"  she  said, 
"  You  ne'er  will  see  me  swim  ! " 

But  he  was  ne'er  sae  lack  a  knicht, 

As  ance  wad  bid  her  ride ; 
Kor  did  he  sae  much  as  reach  his  hand. 

To  help  her  ower  the  tide. 

The  firsten  step  that  she  wade  in. 

She  wadit  to  the  knee ; 
"Ochone,  alas,"  quo'  that  ladye  fair, 

"  This  water 's  no  for  me  ! " 

The  second  step  that  she  wade  in. 

She  steppit  to  the  middle  : 
Then,  sighing,  said  that  fair  ladye, 

**  I  *ve  wet  my  gowden  girdle.*' 

The  thirden  step  that  she  wade  in. 

She  steppit  to  the  neck  ; 
When  that  the  bairn  that  she  was  wT, 

For  cauld  began  to  quake. 

"  Lie  still,  my  babe ;  lie  still,  my  babe ; 

Lie  still  as  lang  's  ye  may : 
Your  father,  that  rides  on  horseback  high. 

Cares  little  for  us  twae." 

And  when  she  cam  to  the  other  aide. 

She  sat  down  on  a  stane  ; 
Says,  "  Them  that  made  me,  help  me  now  ; 

For  1  am  far  frae  hame  1 

"  0,  tell  me  this,  now,  good  Lord  John ; 

In  pity  tell  to  me ; 
How  far  is  it  to  your  lodging 

Where  we  this  nicht  maun  be  ? " 


"  0,  dinna  ye  see  yon  castle,  Helen, 
Stands  on  yon  sunny  lea  ? 

There  ye'se  get  ane  o'  my  mother's 
Ye'se  get  nae  mair  o'  me. 


It 


"  0,  weel  see  I  your  bonnie  castell 
Stands  on  yon  sunny  lea  ; 

But  I  'se  hae  nane  o'  your  mother's 
Though  1  never  get  mair  o*  thee.' 

•UttlflL 
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"  Bat  there  is  in  yon  castle,  Helen, 

That  stands  on  jonder  lea, 
There  is  a  lady  in  yon  castle. 

Will  sinder  *  you  and  me." 

«*  I  wish  nae  ill  to  that  ladye. 

She  comes  na  in  my  thocht : 
But  I  wish  the  maid  matst  o'  your  love. 

That  dearest  has  you  bocht." 

When  he  cam  to  the  porter's  yett,t 

He  tirled  at  the  pin  ;  X 
And  wha  sae  ready  as  the  hauld  porter, 

To  open  and  let  him  in  ? 

Itany  a  lord  and  lady  bright 

Met  Lord  John  in  the  closs ; 
Bat  the  bonniest  lady  among  them  a' 

Was  handing  Lord  John's  horae. 

Foot  and  twenty  gay  ladyes 
Led  him  throogh  bouir  and  ha' ; 

Bat  the  fairest  lady  that  was  there 
Led  his  horee  to  the  sta*. 

Then  up  bespak  Lord  John's  sister ; 

These  were  the  words  spe!k  she  : 
"Yon  have  the  prettiest  foot-page,  brother, 

My  eyes  did  ever  see  — 

"  But  that  his  middle  is  eae  thick. 

His  girdle  sae  wond'rous  hie  : 
Let  him,  I  pny  thee,  good  Lord  John, 

To  chamber  go  with  me." 

"  It  is  not  fit  for  a  little  foot-page. 
That  has  run  through  moss  and  mire. 

To  go  into  chamber  with  any  ladye 
That  wean  so  rich  attire. 

"  It  were  more  meet  for  a  little  foot-page. 
That  has  run  through  moss  and  mire. 

To  take  his  supper  upon  his  knee. 
And  sit  doun  by  the  kitchen  fire." 


When  bells  were  rung,  and  mass  was  sung. 

And  a*  men  boun'  to  meat, 
Burd  Helen  was,  at  the  bye-table,  § 

Amang  the  pages  set. 

"  0,  eat  and  drink,  my  bonnie  boy, 
The  white  breid  and  the  beer." 

"  The  never  a  bit  can  I  eat  or  drink  ; 
My  heart 's  sae  fu'  o'  fear." 

"  O,  eat  and  drink,  my  bonnie  boy. 
The  white  breid  and  the  wine.*^ 

"  0  the  never  a  bit  can  I  eat  or  drink  ; 
My  heart  '•  sae  fu'  o'  pyne."  H 

•  Part.  t  Gate. 

I  Opened  the  gale  by  tuning  the  latch. 
f  Side-table.  |  Sorrow. 


But  out  and  spak  Lord  John  his  mother. 

And  a  skeely  *  woman  was  she  : 
"  Where  met  ye,  my  son,  wi'  that  bonnie  boy, 

That  looks  sae  sad  on  thee  f 


"  Sometimes  his  cheek  is  rosy  red. 
And  sometimes  deidly  wan  : 

He 's  liker  a  woman  grit  wi'  child. 
Than  a  young  lord's  serving  man. 
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"0,  it  maks  me  laugh,  my  mother  dear, 

Sic  words  to  hear  frae  thee  ; 
He  is  a  squire's  ae  dearest  son. 

That  for  love  has  followed  me. 

"  Rise  up,  rise  up,  my  bonnie  boy ; 

Qi'e  my  horse  com  and  hay." 
*'  O  that  I  will,  my  master  deir, 

As  quickly  as  I  may." 

She  took  the  hay  aneath  her  arm. 

The  com  intiU  her  hand ; 
But  atween  the  stable  door  and  the  sta' 

Burd  Helen  made  a  stand. 

"  0  room  ye  round,  my  bonnie  broun  steids ; 

0  room  ye  near  the  wa' ; 

For  the  pain  that  strikes  through  my  twa  sides, 

1  fear,  will  gar  me  fa'." 

She  leaned  her  back  again'  the  wa' ; 

Strong  travail  came  her  on  ; 
And,  e'en  among  the  great  horse'  feet, 

She  has  brought  forth  her  son. 

When  bells  were  rung,  and  mass  was  sun^^ 

And  a*  men  boun'  for  bed. 
Lord  John's  mother  and  sister  gay 

In  ae  bouir  they  were  laid. 

Lord  John  hadna  weel  got  aff  his  claes, 

Nor  was  he  weel  laid  doun. 
Till  his  mother  heard  a  baim  greet, 

And  a  woman's  heavy  moan. 

**  Win  up,  win  up.  Lord  John,"  she  said ; 

"Seek  neither  stockings  nor  shoen  : 
For  I  ha'e  heard  a  baim  loud  greet, 

And  a  woman's  heavy  moan  I " 

"  Richt  hastilie  he  rase  him  up, 

Socht  neither  hose  nor  shoen  ; 
And  he 's  doen  him  to  the  stable  door, 

By  the  lee  licht  o'  the  mune. 

**  0,  open  the  door,  Burd  Helen,"  he  said, 

"  0,  open  and  let  me  in  ; 
I  want  to  see  if  my  steed  be  fed. 

Or  my  greyhounds  fit  to  rin.' 

•  Skilfal. 
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0  lullaby,  my  own  deir  child  ! 
Lullaby,  deir  child,  deir  ! 

I  wold  thy  father  were  a  king. 
Thy  mother  laid  on  a  bier  I  " 

**  0,  open  the  door,  Burd  Helen,*'  he  nys, 

"  0,  open  the  door  to  me  ; 
Or,  as  my  sword  hangs  by  my  gair,* 

1  '11  gar  it  gang  in  three  !  ** 

"  That  never  was  my  mother's  custome, 

And  I  hope  it 's  ne'er  be  mine  ; 
A  knicht  into  her  companie. 

When  she  dries  a'  her  pyne." 

He  hit  the  door  then  wi*  his  foot, 

Sae  did  he  wi'  Mb  knee  ; 
Till  door  o'  deal,  and  locks  o'  steel. 

In  splinders  he  gart  *  flee. 

**  An  askin',  an  askin'.  Lord  John,'*  she  says, 

"  An  askin'  ye  '11  grant  me  ; 
The  meanest  maid  about  your  house. 

To  bring  a  drink  to  me. 

**  An  askin*,  an  askin',  my  dear  Lord  John, 

An  askin*  ye  '11  grant  me  ; 
The  warsten  bouir  in  a'  your  touirs. 

For  thy  young  son  and  me  ! " 


"  I  grant,  I  grant  your  askins,  Helen, 

An'  that  and  mair  frae  me  ; 
The  very  best  bouir  in  a'  my  touirs, 

For  my  young  son  and  thee. 

''  0,  have  thou  comfort,  fair  Helen, 

Be  of  good  cheer,  I  pray ; 
And  your  bridal  and  your  kirking  baith 

Shall  stand  upon  ae  day." 

And  he  has  ta'en  her  Burd  Helen, 

And  rowed  her  in  the  silk  ; 
And  he  has  ta'en  his  ain  young  son. 

And  washed  him  in  the  milk. 

And  there  was  ne'er  a  gayer  bridegroom. 

Nor  yet  a  blyther  bride. 
As  they,  Lord  John  and  Lady  Helen, 

Neist  day  to  kirk  did  ride. 

AlfOMTMOUS. 


THE  MISTRESS. 

If  he 's  capricious,  she  '11  be  so ; 

But,  if  his  duties  constant  are^ 
She  lets  her  loving  favor  glow 

As  steady  as  a  tropic  star. 
Appears  there  naught  for  which  to  weep, 

*  Side.  t  Made  or  forced  to. 


She  '11  weep  for  naught  for  his  dear  sake  ; 
She  clasps  her  sister  in  her  sleep  ; 

Her  love  in  dreams  is  most  awake. 
Her  soul,  that  once  with  pleasure  shook 

Did  any  eyes  her  beauty  own. 
Now  wonders  how  they  dare  to  look 

On  what  belongs  to  him  alone. 
The  indignity  of  taking  gifts 

Exhilarates  her  loving  breast; 
A  rapture  of  submission  lifts 

Her  life  into  celestial  rest. 
There 's  nothing  left  of  what  she  was,  — 

Back  to  the  babe  the  woman  dies ; 
And  all  the  wisdom  that  she  has 

Is  to  love  him  for  being  wise. 
She 's  confident  because  she  fears ; 

And,  though  discreet  when  he's  away. 
If  none  but  her  dear  despot  hears. 

She  '11  prattle  like  a  child  at  play. 
Perchance,  when  all  her  praise  is  said. 

He  tells  the  news,  — a  battle  won — 
On  either  side  ten  thousand  dead — 

Describing  how  the  whole  was  done  : 
She  thinks,  "  He 's  looking  on  my  fisoe  ! 

I  am  his  joy  ;  whate'er  I  do. 
He  sees  such  time-contenting  grace 

In  that,  he  'd  have  me  always  so  ! " 
And,  evermore,  for  either's  sake. 

To  the  sweet  folly  of  the  dove 
She  joins  the  cunning  of  the  snake. 

To  rivet  and  exalt  his  love. 
Her  mode  of  candor  is  deceit ; 

And  what  she  thinks  from  what  she  'U  say, 
(Although  I  'U  never  call  her  cheat,) 

Lies  far  as  Scotland  from  Cathay. 
Without  his  knowledge  he  was  won,  — 

Against  his  nature  kept  devout ; 
She  'U  never  tell  him  how  't  was  done. 

And  he  will  never  find  it  out. 
ff,  sudden,  he  suspects  her  wiles. 

And  hears  her  foiging  chain  and  trap^ 
And  looks,  —  she  sits  in  simple  smiles, 

Her  two  hands  lying  in  her  lap ! 
Her  secret  (privile^  of  the  Bard, 

Whose  fancy  is  of  either  sex) 
Is  mine  ;  but  let  the  darkness  guard 

Mysteries  that  light  would  more  perplex. 

COVBHTKY  FATMOKE. 


BELIEVE  ME,  IF  ALL  THOSE  ENDEARING 
YOUNG  CHARMS. 

Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charm  8» 

Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  to-day. 
Were  to  change  by  to-morrow,  and  fleet  in  my  arms. 

Like  fairy-gifts  fading  away  1 
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Thoa  wooldst  still  be  adored,  as  tbis  moment  thou 
•rt. 

Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will. 
And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of  my  heart 

Woold  entwine  itself  verdantly  still. 

It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine  own, 

And  thy  cheeks  nnprofaned  by  a  tear, 
That  the  fervor  and  faith  of  a  soul  may  be  known, 

To  which  time  will  but  make  thee  more  dear  1 
0  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets. 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close, 
As  the  sunflower  turns  to  her  god  when  he  sets 

The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose ! 

THOMAS  MOORB  {"/risA  MtlnUet'y. 


WERE   I   AS    BASE  AS   IS  THE   LOWLY 

PLAIN. 

Weak  I  as  base  as  is  the  lowly  plain. 

And  yoQ,  my  Love,  as  high  as  heaven  above, 

Tet  should  the  thoughts  of  me  your  humble 

swain 
Ascend  to  heaven,  in  honor  of  my  Love. 

Were  I  as  high  as  heaven  above  the  plain. 
And  you,  my  Love,  as  humble  and  as  low 
As  are  the  deepest  bottoms  of  the  main, 
Where8o*er  you  were,  with  you  my  Love  should 

go- 
Were  you  the  earth,  dear  Love,  and  I  the  skies, 
My  love  should  shine  on  you  like  to  the  sun, 
And  look  upon  you  with  ten  thousand  eyes 
^U  heaven  waxed  blind,  and  till  the  world  were 

done. 

Whereto'er  I  am,  below,  or  else  above  you, 

Whercao'er  you  are,  my  heart  shall  truly  love  you. 

Joshua  sylvbstbr. 


LOCHINVAR. 

O,  TOiTNQ  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
Through  all  the  wide  Border  his  %teed  was  the 

best; 
And,  save  his  good  broadsword,  he  weapon  had 

none. 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war. 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochin- 


He  stayed  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for 

stone. 
He  swam  the  Eske  Biver  where  ford  there  was 

none ; 
But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Ketherby  gate, 


The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late  ; 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  Hall, 
Among  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers, 

and  all. 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his 

sword 
(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a 

word), 
"  0,  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 
Or  to  dance -at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochin- 
var?" 

"  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  de« 

nied;  — 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its 

tide,  — 
And  now  I  am  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine, 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Loch* 


mvar. 


If 


The  bride  kissed  the  goblet ;  tiie  knight  took  it 

up, 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  looked  down  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to 

sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could 

bar,  — 
' '  Now  tread  we  a  measure, "  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace  ; 

While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did 
fume. 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet 
and  plume ; 

And  the  bridemaidens  whispered,  "  *T  were  bet- 
ter by  far 

To  have  matched  our  fiur  cousin  with  young 
Lochinvar." 

One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 
When  they  reached  the  hall-door,  and  the  chaxger 

stood  near ; 
So  light  to  the  croupe  the  fair  lady  he  swun^ 
So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ; 
"  She  is  won  I  we  are  gone  t  over  bank,  bush, 

and  scaur ; 
They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth 

young  Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'mong  Gmmes  of  the  Neth- 
erby clan ; 

Forsters,  Fenwidcs,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode 
and  they  ran ; 
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There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Lee, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 
So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochin- 
var  ? 


Sia  waltbr  scorr. 


THE  SLEEPING  BEAUTY. 


ntOM 


**THM  DAY  DKBAIC" 


Tear  after  year  unto  her  feet, 

She  lying  on  her  couch  alone, 
Across  the  purple  coverlet, 

The  maiden's  jet-black  hair  has  grown  ; 
On  either  side  her  trancM  form 

Forth  streaming  from  a  braid  of  pearl ; 
The  slumb'rous  light  is  rich  and  warm, 

And  moves  not  on  the  rounded  curl. 

The  silk  star-broidered  coverlid 

Unto  her  limbs  itself  doth  mould, 
Languidly  ever ;  and  amid 

Her  full  black  ringlets,  downward  rolled. 
Glows  forth  each  softly  shadowed  arm. 

With  bracelets  of  the  diamond  bright. 
Her  constant  beauty  doth  inform 

Stillness  with  love,  and  day  with  light. 

She  sleeps  ;  her  breathings  are  not  heard 

In  palace  chambers  far  apart 
The  fragrant  tresses  are  not  stirred 

That  lie  upon  her  charm^  heart. 
She  sleeps  ;  on  either  hand  upsweUs 

The  gold-innged  pillow  lightly  prest ; 
She  sleeps,  nor  dreams,  but  ever  dwells 

A  perfect  form  in  perfect  rest. 

ALFRED  TBNWVSON. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE   "SLEEPING 

BEAUTY." 

ntOM  "  THB  DAY  DKBAM." 

A  TOUCH,  a  kiss  !  the  charm  was  snapt. 

There  rose  a  noise  of  striking  clocks ; 
And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that  clapt, 

And  barking  dogs,  and  crowing  cocks  ; 
A  fuller  light  illumined  all ; 

A  breeze  through  all  the  garden  swept ; 
A  sudden  hubbub  shook  the  hall ; 

And  sixty  feet  the  fountain  leapt. 

• 

The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner  blew, 
The  butler  drank,  the  steward  scrawled, 

The  fire  shot  up,  the  martin  flew, 
Tlie  parrot  screamed,  the  peacock  squalled  ; 


The  maid  and  page  renewed  their  strife  ; 

The  palace  banged,  and  buzzed  and  clackt ; 
And  all  the  long-pent  stream  of  life 

Dashed  downward  in  a  cataract. 

And  last  of  all  the  king  awoke. 

And  in  his  chair  himself  nprearedt 
And  yawned,  and  rubbed  his  face,  and  spoke  : 

"  By  holy  rood,  a  royal  beard  1 
How  say  you  1  we  have  slept,  my  lords ; 

My  beard  has  grown  into  my  lap.'* 
The  barons  swore,  with  many  words, 

'T  was  but  an  after-dinner^s  nap. 

"  Pardy  I  "  returned  the  king,  "but  still 

My  joints  are  something  stiff  or  so. 
My  lord,  and  shall  we  pass  the  bill 

I  mentioned  half  an  hour  ago  ?" 
The  chancellor,  sedate  and  vain. 

In  courteous  words  returned  reply ; 
But  dallied  with  his  golden  chain. 

And,  smiling;  put  the  question  by. 

ALPKED  TBMrrsOM. 


THE   "SLEEPING   BEAUTY"  DEPARTS 
WITH  HER  LOVER. 


"TMB  day  DKBAM.** 


And  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant. 

And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold  ; 
And  far  across  the  hiUs  they  went 

In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old. 
Across  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim. 
And  deep  into  the  dying  day. 

The  happy  princess  followed  him. 

"  I  *d  sleep  another  hundred  years, 

0  love,  for  such  another  kiss  !  ** 
"  0  wake  forever,  love,"  she  hears, 

"  0  love,  't  was  such  as  this  and  this.** 
And  o'er  them  many  a  sliding  star. 

And  many  a  merry  wind  was  borne. 
And,  streamed  through  many  a  golden  bar. 

The  twilight  melted  into  mora. 

**  0  eyes  long  laid  in  happy  sleep  ! " 

"  0  happy  sleeps  that  lightly  fled  !  ** 
"  0  happy  kiss,  that  woke  thy  sleep  !  ** 

"  0  love,  thy  kiss  would  widce  the  dead  ! " 
And  o'er  them  many  a  flowing  range 

Of  vapor  buoyed  the  crescent  bark ; 
And,  rapt  through  many  a  rosy  change. 

The  twilight  died  into  the  dark. 

"  A  hundred  summers !  can  it  be  f 
And  whither  goest  thou,  tell  me  where  !  * 

"  0,  seek  my  father's  court  with  me. 
For  there  are  greater  wonders  there." 


f& 


And  o'er  the  hills,  and  far  away 
Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 

Beyond  the  night,  across  the  day, 
Through  all  the  world  she  followed  him. 

ALFRBD  TBNNYSON. 


THE  EVE  OF  ST.   AGNES. 

I. 

St.  Agnes*  Eve,  —  ah,  bitter  chill  it  was 

The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold  ; 

The  hare  limped  trembling  through  the  frozen 

And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold  : 
Numb  were  the  headman's  fingers  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 
Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 
Seemed  taking  flight  for  heaven  without  a  death, 
Ptot  the  sweet  Tirgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer 
he  saith. 

II. 

His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man  ; 

Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his  knees, 

And  bock  retumeih,  meagre,  barefoot,  wan, 

Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees  ; 

The  sculptured  dead,  on  each  side  seem  to  freeze, 

Empriaoned  in  black,  purgatorial  rails  ; 

Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  orafries. 

He  passed  by  ;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 

To  think  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and  mails. 

III. 
Northward  he  tumeth  through  a  little  door. 
And  scarce  three  steps,  ere  music's  golden  tongue 
Flattered  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor  ; 
But  no,  —  already  had  his  death-bell  rung  ; 
The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  sung ; 
His  was  harsh  penance  on  St.  Agnes'  Eve  ; 
Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  among 
Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  reprieve. 
And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sinners'  sake  to 
grieve. 

IV. 

That  ancient  beadsman  heard  the  prelude  soft : 
And  so  it  chanced,  for  many  a  door  was  wide. 
From  hurry  to  and  fro.     Soon,  up  aloft. 
The  silver,  snarling  trumpets  'gan  to  chide ; 
The  level  chambers,  ready  with  their  pride. 
Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thousand  guests ; 
The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed. 
Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  rests. 
With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  crosswise 
on  their  breasts. 

V. 

At  length  burst  in  the  argent  revelry. 
With  plume,  tiara,  and  sJl  rich  array. 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 


The  brain,  new-stuffed,  in  youth,  with  triumphs 

gay 

Of  old  romance.     These  let  us  wish  away ; 
And  turn,  sole-thoughted,  to  one  lady  there. 
Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day, 
On  love,  and  winged  St.  Agnes'  saintly  care, 
As  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many  times  de- 
clare. 

VI. 

They  told  her  how,  upon  St.  Agnes'  Eve, 
Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight, 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honeyed  middle  of  the  night. 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright ; 
As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire, 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white  ; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they 
desire. 

VII. 

Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline  ; 
The  music,  yearning  like  a  god  in  pain, 
She  scarcely  heard  ;  her  maiden  eyes  divine, 
Fixed  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 
Pass  by,  —  she  heeded  not  at  all ;  in  vain 
Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier. 
And  back  retired  ;  not  cooled  by  high  disdain, 
But  she  saw  not ;  her  heart  was  otherwhere  ; 
She  sighed  for  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the 
year. 

VIII. 

She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes. 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short ; 
The  hallowed  hour  was  near  at  hand  ;  she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  thronged  resort 
Of  wMsperere  in  anger,  or  in  sport ; 
Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn. 
Hoodwinked  with  fairy  fancy  ;  all  amort 
Save  to  St.  Agnes  and  her  lambs  unshorn, 
And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  mom. 

IX. 

So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire, 
She  lingered  still.     Meantime,  across  the  moors. 
Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.     Beside  the  portal  doors. 
Buttressed  from  moonlight,  stands  he,  and  im- 
plores 
All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline  ; 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours, 
That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  unseen  ; 
Perchance  speak,  kneel,  touch,  kiss,  —  in  sooth 
such  things  have  been. 

X. 

He  ventures  in  ;  let  no  buzzed  whisper  tell ; 
All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  swords 
Will  storm  his  heart,  love's  feverous  citadel ; 
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For  him,  those  chambere  held  barbarian  hordes, 
Hyena  foemen,  and  hot-blooded  lords, 
VThose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl 
Against  his  lineage  ;  not  one  breast  affords 
Him  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul. 
Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in  soul. 

XI. 

Ah,  happy  chance  !  the  aged  creature  came, 
Shuffling  along  with  ivoiy-headed  wand. 
To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  torch's  flame, 
Behind  a  broad  hall-pillar,  far  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland. 
He  startled  her ;  but  soon  she  knew  his  face. 
And  grasped  his  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand. 
Saying,  "  Mercy,  Poiphyio !  hie  thee  from  this 

place ; 
They  are  all  here  to-night,  the  whole  bloodthirsty 


race ! 


XII. 


"  Get  hence  I  get  hence  1  there 's  dwaiiSsh  Hilde- 

bnnd ; 
He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land ; 
Then  there 's  that  old  Lord  Maurice,  not  a  whit 
More  tame  for  his  gray  hairs  —  Alas  me  !  flit  I 
Flit  like  a  ghost  away  ! "  —  "  Ah,  gossip  dear, 
We  're  safe  enough  ;  here  in  this  arm-chair  sit, 
And  tell  me  how  "  —  "  Good  saints,  not  here,  not 

here  ; 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy 

bier." 

XIII. 

He  followed  through  a  lowly  arched  way. 
Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume ; 
And  as  she  muttered  "  Well-a  —  well-a-day  ! " 
He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlight  room. 
Pale,  latticed,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 
"  Now  tell  me  where  u  Madeline,"  said  he, 
"0,  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see, 
When  they  St.  Agnes'  wool  are  weaving  piously." 

xiy. 

"  St.  Agnes  1    Ah  !  it  is  St  Agnes'  Eve,  — 
Yet  men  will  murder  upon  holy  days ; 
Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve, 
And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  elves  and  fays. 
To  venture  so.     It  fills  me  with  amaze 
To  see  thee,  Porphyro  !  —  St.  Agnes'  Eve ! 
God's  help  !  my  lady  fair  the  conjurer  plays 
This  very  night ;  good  angels  her  deceive  ! 
But  let  me  laugh  awhile,  I  've  mickle  time  to 
grieve." 

XV. 

Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon. 
While  Porphyro  upon  her  face  doth  look. 
Like  puxzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 


Who  keepeth  closed  a  wondrous  riddle-book. 
As  spectacled  she  aits  in  chimney  nook. 
But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  she  told 
His  lady's  purpose  ;  and  he  scarce  oould  brook 
Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantments  colti. 
And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old. 

XVI. 

Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose. 

Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 

Made  purple  riot ;  then  doth  he  propose 

A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame  start : 

"A  cruel  man  and  impious  thou  art  1 

Sweet  lady,  let  her  pray,  and  sleep  and  dream 

Alone  wiUi  her  good  angels,  far  apart 

From  wicked  men  like  thee.     Go,  go  I  1  deem 

Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thou  didst 


seem. 


XVII. 


"  I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear ! " 
Quoth  Porphyro ;  "  0,  may  I  ne'er  find  grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last  prayer. 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace. 
Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  lace  ; 
Good  Angela,  believe  me  by  these  tean  ; 
Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment's  space. 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemen's  ears. 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  fanged 
than  wolves  and  bean.* 

xvjri. 

"  Ah  I  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble  soul  ? 
A  poor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  church-yard  thin^ 
Whose  passing-bell  may  ere  the  midnight  toll ; 
Whose  prayere  for  thee,  each  mom  and  evenini^ 
Were  never  missed."    Thus  plaining  doth  she 

bring 
A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro ; 
So  woful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing 
That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 

XIX. 

Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy. 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there  hide 
Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied. 
And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless  bride  ; 
While  legioned  fairies  paced  the  coverlet. 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-eyed. 
Never  on  such  a  night  have  loven  met. 
Since  Merlin  paid  his  demon  all  the  nunutroot 
debt. 


"  It  shall  be  as  thou  wishest,"  said  the  dame ; 
"  All  cates  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 
Quickly  on  this  feast-night;    by  the  tambour 
frame 


c& 


1 


Her  own  lute  tlion  wilt  see  ;  no  time  to  spare, 
For  I  am  alow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 
On  snch  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  head. 
Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience  kneel  in 

prayer 
The  while.   Ah  1  thoa  must  needs  the  lady  wed, 
Or  may  1  never  leare  my  grave  among  the  dead." 

XXI. 

So  saying  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear. 

The  loTei'a  endless  minutes  slowly  passed  : 

The  dame  returned,  and  whispered  in  his  ear 

To  follow  her ;  with  aged  eyes  aghast 

From  fright  of  dim  espial.     Safe  at  last. 

Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 

The    maiden's    chamber,   silken,  hushed    and 

chaste ; 

Where  Porphyro  took  covert,  pleased  amain. 

His  poor  guide  hurried  back  with  agues  in  her 

brain. 

XXII. 

Her  faltering  hand  upon  the  balustrade, 
Old  Angela  was  feeling  for  the  stair. 
When  Madeline,  St.  Agnes'  charmed  maid. 
Rose,  like  a  missioned  spirit,  unaware  ; 
With  silver  taper^s  light,  and  pious  care. 
She  tamed,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led 
To  a  wfe  lerel  matting.     Now  prepare, 
Toong  Porphyro,  for  gazing  on  that  bed  ! 
She  comes,  she  comes  again,  like  a  ring-dove 
frayed  and  fled. 

XXIII. 

Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in  ; 
Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died  ; 
She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide  ; 
No  uttered  syllable,  or,  woe  betide  I 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble. 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side  ; 
As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled  in  her 
delL 

XXIV. 

A  casement  high  and  triple-arched  there  was, 
All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 
Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knQt-grass, 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device. 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes. 
As  are  the  tiger-moth's  deep-damasked  wings ; 
And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  henddries, 
And  twili^t  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 
A  shielded  scutcheon  blushed  with  blood  of 
queens  and  kings. 

XXV. 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast, 
As  down  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon  ; 


Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest. 
And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst. 
And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint ; 
She  seemed  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest, 
Save  wings,  for  heaven.     Porphyro  grew  faint : 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal 
taint. 

XXVI. 

Anon  his  heart  revives ;  jxer  vespers  done. 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees  ; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one  ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  bodice  ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees ; 
Half  hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed. 
Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees, 
In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed. 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is 
fled. 

XXVII. 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest, 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplexed  she  lay. 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppressed 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away ; 
Flown  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day  ; 
Blissfully  havened  t>oth  from  joy  and  pain ; 
Clasped  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray ; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain. 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 

XXVIII. 

Stolen  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranced, 
Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress. 
And  listened  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumberous  tenderness ; 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless, 
And  breathed  himself;  then  from  the  closet  crept, 
Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness. 
And  over  the  hushed  carpet,  silent,  stept. 
And  'tween  the  curtains  peeped,  where,  lo  I  —  how 
fast  she  slept. 

XXIX. 

Then  by  the  bedside,  where  the  faded  moon 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguished,  threw  thereon 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet :  — 
0  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet ! 
The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion. 
The  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  clarionet. 
Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone  :  — 
The  hall-doorshuts  again,  andallthe  noise  is  gone. 


And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep. 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavendered ; 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd ; 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd. 
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And  lucent  ayrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferred 
From  Fez  ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one. 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedared  Lebanon. 

XXXI. 

These  delicates  he  heaped  with  glowing  hand 

On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 

Of  wreathed  silver.     Sumptuous  they  stand 

In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night. 

Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light.  — 

"  And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair  awake  ! 

Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  eremite  ; 

Ojien  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St.  Agnes'  sake, 

Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth  ache. " 

XXXII. 

Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm 
Sank  in  her  pillow.     Shaded  was  her  dream 
By  the  dusk  curtains  ;  —  't  was  a  midnight  charm 
Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream  : 
The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam  ; 
Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies ; 
It  seemed  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  steadfast  spell  his  lady's  eyes  ; 
So  mused  awhile,  entoiled  in  woofed  phantasies. 

XXXIII. 

Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute,  — 
Tumultuous,  —  and,  in  chords  that  tenderest  be. 
He  played  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute. 
In  Provence  called  "La  belle  dame  sans  mercy  "  ; 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody  ;  — 
Wherewith  disturbed,  she  uttered  a  soft  moan  ; 
He  ceased  —  she  panted  quick  —  and  suddenly 
Her  blue  affrayed  eyes  wide  open  shone  ; 
Uponlusknees  he  sank,  pale  assmooth-sculptured 
stone. 

XXXIV. 

Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld, 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep. 
There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  expelled 
The  bUsses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep  ; 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep. 
And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh  ; 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep. 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye. 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  looked  so  dreamingly . 


"Ah,  Porphyro  !"  said  she,  "but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear, 
Made  tunable  with  every  sweetest  vow  ; 
And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear ; 
How  changed  thou  art  I  how  pallid,  chill,  and 

drear  I 
Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 
Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear  ! 


0,  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe. 

For  if  thou  diest,  my  love,  1  know  not  where  togo. " 

XXXVI« 

Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassioned  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose. 
Ethereal,  flushed,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  mid  the  sapphire  heaven's  deep  rejiose  ; 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 
Blendeth  its  odor  with  the  violet,  — 
Solution  sweet ;  meantime  the  frost-wind  blows 
Like  love's  alarum  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-panes ;  St.  Agnes*  moon  hath 
set. 

XXXVII. 

'T  is  dark ;  quick  pattereth  the  flaw-blown  sleot  ; 
"This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  ray  Madeline  ! " 
'T  is  dark  ;  the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and  b(*at : 
"  No  dream,  alas  !  alas  !  and  woe  is  mine  ! 
Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and  pine.  — 
Cruel !  what  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring  ? 
I  curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine. 
Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing  ;  — 
A  doveforlom  and  lost,  with  sick,  unpruned  wing. " 

XXXVII  I. 

"  My  Madeline  I  sweet  dreamer !  lovely  bride  ! 

Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest  ? 

Thy  beauty's  shield,  heart-shaped  and  venceil 

dyed? 

Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my  rest 

After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 

A  famished  pilgrim,  —  saved  by  miracle. 

Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest. 

Saving  of  thy  sweet  self  ;  if  thou  think 'st  well 

To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel. 
•  •  •  •  * 

XLI. 

They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall  ! 
Like  phantoms  to  the  iron  jtorch  they  glide, 
Where  lay  the  porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl. 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side  ; 
The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide. 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns  ; 
By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide  ; 
The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn  stones ; 
The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  groans. 

XLI  I. 

And  they  are  gone  !  ay,  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 
That  night  the  baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe. 
And  all  his  warrior-guests,  with  shade  and  foim 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin-wonu. 
Were  long  be-nightmared.     Angela  the  old 
Died  palsy-twitched,  with  meagre  face  deform  ; 
The  beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told. 
For  aye  unsought-for  slept  among  his  ashes  coUl. 
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MARRIAGE. 


THOU  HAST  SWORN  BY  THY  GOD,  MY 

J£AKI£. 

Thou  hast  sworn  by  thy  God,  my  Jeanie, 

By  that  pretty  white  hand  o*  thine, 
And  by  a*  the  lowing  stars  in  heaven. 

That  thou  wad  aye  be  mine  ! 
And  I  hae  sworn  by  my  God,  my  Jeanie, 

And  by  that  kind  heart  o'  thine, 
By  a*  the  stars  sown  thick  owre  hearen. 

That  thou  shalt  aye  be  mine  ? 

Then  foul  fa*  the  hands  that  wad  loose  sic  bands, 

And  the  heart  that  wad  part  sic  luve  ! 
Bat  there  'a  nae  hand  can  loose  my  band. 

Bat  the  finger  o*  Him  abure. 
Though  the  wee,  wee  cot  maun  be  my  bield. 

And  my  claithing  ne^er  sae  mean, 
I  wad  lap  me  up  rich  i'  the  faulds  o'  lave,  — 

Hearen's  armfu'  o*  my  Jean. 

Her  white  ann  wad  be  a  pillow  for  me, 

Fa'  safter  than  the  down  ; 
And  Lave  wad  winnow  owre  us  his  kind,  kind 
wings, 

And  sweetly  I  'd  sleep,  and  soon*. 
Come  here  to  me,  thou  lass  o*  my  luve  f 

Come  here  and  kneel  wV  me  ! 
The  mom  is  fu'  o'  the  presence  o*  God, 

And  I  canna  pray  without  thee. 

The  mom  wind  is  sweet  'mang  the  beds  o*  new 
flowers. 

The  wee  birds  sing  kindlie  and  hie  ; 
Oar  gudeman  leans  owre  his  kale-yard  dike. 

And  a  blythe  auld  bodie  is  he. 
The  Beak  maun  be  ta*en  whan  the  carle  comes 
hame, 

Wi'  the  holy  psalmodie  ; 
And  thou  maun  speak  o'  me  to  thy  God, 

And  I  will  speak  o'  thee. 

ALUUf  CUNNINGHAM. 


THE  BRIDE. 

Lo !  where  she  comes  along  with  portly  pace, 

Like  Phcebe  from  her  chamber  of  the  east. 

Arising  forth  to  run  her  mighty  race. 

Clad  all  in  white,  that  seems  a  viigin  best. 

80  well  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  would  ween 

Some  angel  she  had  been. 

Her  long^  loose  yellow  locks,  like  golden  wire. 


Sprinkled  with  pearl,  and  pearling  flowers  atween. 

Do  like  a  golden  mantle  her  attire  ; 

And  being  crowned  with  a  garland  green. 

Seem  like  some  maiden  queen. 

Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 

So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare. 

Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are  ; 

Ne  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  bold, 

But  blush  to  hear  her  praises  sung  so  loud. 

So  far  from  being  proud. 

Nathless  do  ye  still  loud  her  praises  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Tell  me,  ye  merchants*  daughters,  did  ye  see 

So  fair  a  creature  in  your  town  before  ? 

So  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  she. 

Adorned  with  Beauty's  grace  and  Virtue's  store  ? 

Her  goodly  eyes  like  sapphires,  shining  bright, 

Her  forehead  ivory  white, 

Hercheekslike  apples  which  the  sun  hath  rudded. 

Her  lips  like  cherries  charming  men  to  bite. 

Her  breast  like  to  a  bowl  of  cream  uncrudded. 

Her  paps  like  lilies  budded. 

Her  snowy  neck  like  to  a  marble  tower ; 

And  all  her  body  like  a  palace  fair, 

Ascending  up  with  many  a  stately  stair 

To  Honor's  seat  and  Chastity's  sweet  bower. 

Why  stand  ye  still,  ye  virgins,  in  amaze, 

Upon  her  so  to  gaze. 

Whilst  ye  forget  your  former  lay  to  sing. 

To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  echo  ring. 

Edmund  Spbnsbr. 


LOVE. 


There  are  who  say  the  lover's  heart 

Is  in  the  loved  one's  meiged ; 
0,  never  by  love's  own  warm  art 

So  cold  a  plea  was  ui^d  ! 
No  ! — hearts  that  love  hath  crowned  or  crossed, 

I^ve  fondly  knits  together  ; 
But  not  a  thought  or  hue  is  lost 

That  made  a  part  of  either. 
.  .  •  .  • 

It  is  an  ill-told  tale  that  tells 

Of  "  hearts  by  love  made  one  "  ; 
He  grows  who  near  another's  dwells 

More  conscious  of  his  own  ; 
In  each  spring  up  new  thoughts  and  powers 

That,  mid  love's  warm,  clear  weather. 
Together  tend  like  climbing  flowers. 

And,  turning,  grow  together. 
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Such  fictionB  blink  lore's  better  part, 

Yield  up  its  half  of  bliaa  ; 
The  wellfl  are  in  the  neighbor  heart 

When  there  is  thirst  in  this  :  , 

There  findeth  love  the  passion-flowers 

On  which  it  learns  to  thriye. 
Makes  honey  in  anothei's  bowers, 

But  brings  it  home  to  hive. 

Love's  life  is  in  its  own  replies,  — 

To  each  low  beat  it  beats, 
Smiles  back  the  smiles,  sighs  back  the  sighs, 

And  every  throb  repeats. 
Then,  since  one  loving  heart  still  throws 

Two  shadows  in  love's  sun. 

How  should  two  loving  hearts  compose 

And  mingle  into  one  ? 

Thomas  Kibblb  Hbkvbv. 


ADAM  DESCRIBING  EYE. 

Mike  eyes  he  closed,  but  open  left  the  cell 
Of  fancy,  my  internal  sight,  by  which 
Abstract,  as  in  a  trance,  methought  I  saw, 
Though  sleeping,  where  I  lay,  and  saw  the  shape 
Still  glorious  before  whom  awake  I  stood  ; 
Who,  stooping,  opened  my  left  side,  and  took 
From  thence  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  warm, 
And  life-blood  streaming  fresh ;  wide  was  the 

wound. 
But  suddenly  with  flesh  filled  up  and  healed  : 
The  rib  he  formed  and  fashioned  with  his  hands  ; 
Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  different  sex,  so  lovely  fair. 
That  what  seemed  fair  in  all  the  world  seemed 

now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summed  up,  in  her  contained 
And  in  her  looks,  which  from  that  time  infused 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before. 
And  into  all  things  from  her  air  inspired 
The  spirit  of  love  and  amorous  delight. 
She  disappeared,  and  left  me  dark  ;  I  waked 
To  find  her,  or  forever  to  deplore 
Her  loss,  and  other  pleasures  all  abjure  : 
When  out  of  hope,  behold  her,  not  far  off, 
Such  as  I  saw  her  in  my  dream,  adorned 
With  what  all  earth  or  Heaven  could  bestow 
To  make  her  amiable.     On  she  came. 
Led  by  her  heavenly  Maker,  though  unseen, 
And  guided  by  his  voice,  nor  uninformed 
Of  nuptial  sanctity  and  marriage  rites  : 
Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  Heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 
I,  oveijoyed,  could  not  forbear  aloud  : 

"This  turn  hath  made  amends;  thou  hast 

fulfilled 
Thy  words.  Creator  bounteous  and  benign, 


Giver  of  all  things  fair,  but  fairest  this 
Of  all  thy  gifts,  nor  enviest.     I  now  see 
Bone  of  my  bone,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  myself 
Before  me ;  Woman  is  her  name,  of  man 
Extracted  :  for  this  cause  he  shall  forego 
Father  and  mother,  and  to  his  wife  adhere  ; 
And  they  shall  be  one  flesh,  one  heart,  one  souL* 
She   heard   me   thus,   and   though  divinely 

brought. 
Yet  innocence  and  viigin  modesty. 
Her  virtue  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth. 
That  would  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be 

won. 
Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retired. 
The  more  desirable  ;  or,  to  say  all. 
Nature  herself,  though  pure  of  sinful  thought. 
Wrought  in  her  so,  that,  seeing  me,  she  turned  ^ 
I  followed  her ;  she  what  was  honor  knew, 
And  with  obsequious  majesty  approved 
My  pleaded  reason.     To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  led  her  blushing  like  the  mom  :  all  Heaven, 
And  happy  constellations  on  that  hoor 
Shed  their  selectest  influence  ;  the  earth 
Gave  sign  of  gratulation,  and  each  hiB  ; 
Joyous  the  birds ;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 
Whispered  it  to   the  woods,   and  from   thar 

wings 
Flung  rose,  flung  odors  from  the  spicy  shrub. 
Disporting,  till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  evening  star 
On  his  hill-top,  to  light  the  bridal  lamp. 

•  •  •  «  • 

When  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems. 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  bnt ; 
All  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded,  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  foUy  shows ; 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally ;  and,  to  consummate  all. 
Greatness  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placed.** 
..... 

Neither  her  outside  formed  so  fair,  nor  aught 
In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds, 

.  .  •  .  . 

So  much  delights  me,  as  those  graceful  acts, 

Those  thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 

From  all  her  words  and  actions,  mixed  with  love 

And  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeigned 

Union  of  mind,  or  in  us  both  one  soul ; 

Haxmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair 

More  grateful  than  harmonious  sound  to  the  ear. 

Mtl-TOX. 
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ALICE. 


niOM  "'aliok  and  una.' 


I. 


t 


Alice  ma  a  chieftain's  daughter. 
And  though  many  suitors  sought  her. 
She  so  loved  Glengariflrs  water 

That  she  let  her  lovers  pine. 

Her  eye  was  heauty*a  palace, 
And  her  cheek  an  ivory  chalice. 
Through  which  the  blood  of  Alice 

Gleamed  soft  as  rosiest  wine, 

And  her  lips  like  lusmore  blossoms  which  the 
fairies  intertwine,  — 

And  her  heart  a  golden  mine. 

II. 
She  was  gentler  and  shyer 
Than  the  light  fawn  which  stood  by  her, 
And  her  eyes  emit  a  fire 

Soft  and  tender  as  her  soul ; 

Love's  dewy  light  doth  drown  her. 
And  the -braided  locks  that  crown  her 
Than  autumn's  trees  are  browner, 

When  the  golden  shadows  roll 

Through  the  forests  in  the  evening,  when  cathe- 
dral turrets  toll. 

And  the  purple  8ui\  advanceth  to  its  goal 

III. 

Her  cottage  was  a  dwelling 

All  regal  homes  excelling, 

But,  ah  !  beyond  the  telling 
Was  the  beauty  round  it  spread,  — 

The  wave  and  sunshine  plajdng, 

Like  sisters  each  arraying, 

Far  down  the  sea-plants  swaying 
Upon  their  coral  bed. 
And  languid  as  the  tresses  on  a  sleeping  maiden's 

head. 
When  the  summer  breeze  is  dead. 

IV. 

Need  we  say  that  Maurice  loved  her. 
And  that  no  bliuh  reproved  her. 
When  her  throbbing  bosom  moved  her 

To  give  the  heart  she  gave  T 

That  by  dawn-light  and  by  twilight. 
And,  0  blessed  moon,  by  thy  light,  — 
When  the  twinkling  stars  on  high  light 

The  wanderer  o'er  the  wave,  — 

His  steps  unconscious  led  him  where  Glengari£rs 
waters  lave .  ' 

Each  mossy  bank  and  cave. 


V. 

The  sun  his  gold  is  flinging. 
The  happy  birds  are  singing, 
And  bells  are  gayly  ringing 


Along  Glengariflrs  sea ; 

And  crowds  in  many  a  galley 

To  the  happy  marriage  rally 

Of  the  maiden  of  the  valley 
And  the  youth  of  C^im-an-eich  ; 
Old  eyes  with  joy  are  weeping,  as  all  ask  on 

bended  knee, 
A  blessing,  gentle  Alice,  upon  thee. 

DBNIS  FLORBNCB  MACCAHTHV. 


TO  A  LADY  BEFORE  MARRIAGE. 

O,  FORHSD  by  Nature,  and  refined  by  Art, 
With  charms  to  win,  and  sense  to  fix  the  heart  I 
By  thousands  sought,  Clotilda,  canst  thou  free 
Thy  crowd  of  captives  and  descend  to  me  T 
Content  in  shades  obscure  to  waste  thy  life, 
A  hidden  beauty  and  a  country  wife  ? 
0,  listen  while  thy  summers  are  my  theme ! 
Ah  t  soothe  thy  partner  in  his  waking  dream ! 
In  some  small  hamlet  on  the  lonely  plain. 
Where  Thames  through  meadows  rolls  his  mazy 

train. 
Or  where  high  Windsor,  thick  with  greens  arrayed. 
Waves  his  old  oaks,  and  spreads  his  ample  shade. 
Fancy  has  figured  out  our  calm  retreat ; 
Already  round  the  visionary  seat 
Our  limes  begin  to  shoot,  our  flowers  to  spring. 
The  brooks  to  murmur,  and  the  birds  to  sing. 
Where  dost  thou  He,  thou  thinly  peopled  green* 
Thou  nameless  lawn,  and  village  yet  unseen. 
Where  sons,  contented  with  their  native  ground. 
Ne'er  travelled  further  than  ten  furlongs  round. 
And  the  tanned  peasant  and  his  ruddy  bride 
Were  bom  together,  and  together  died. 
Where  early  larks  best  tell  the  morning  light» 
And  only  Philomel  disturbs  the  night  ? 
Midst  gardens  liere  my  humble  pile  shall  rise. 
With  sweets  surrounded  of  ten  thousand  dyes  ; 
All  savage  where  th'  embroidered  gardens  end. 
The  haunt  of  echoes,  shall  my  woods  ascend  ; 
And  oh !  if  Heaven  th*  ambitious  thought  approve, 
A  rill  shall  warble  'cross  the  gloomy  grove,  — 
A  little  rill,  o'er  pebbly  beds  conveyed. 
Gush  down  the  steep,  and  glitter  through  the  glade. 
Whatcheeringscents  these  borderingbanksexhalef 
How  loud  that  heifer  lows  from  yonder  vale  ! 
That  thrush  how  shrill !  his  note  so  clear,  so  high, 
He  drowns  each  feathered  minstrel  of  the  sky. 
Here  let  me  trace  beneath  the  purpled  mom 
The  deep-mouthed  beagle  and  the  sprightly  horn. 
Or  lure  the  trout  with  well-dissembled  flies, 
Or  fetch  the  fluttering  partridge  from  the  skies. 
Nor  shall  th^  hand  disdain  to  crop  the  vine. 
The  downy  peach,  or  flavored  nectarine ; 
Or  rob  the  beehive  of  its  golden  hoard. 
And  bear  th'  unbought  luxuriance  to  thy  boardi 
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•Sometimes  mj  books  by  day  shall  kill  the  hours, 
While  from  thy  needle  rise  the  silken  flowers, 
And  thou,  by  turns,  to  ease  my  feeble  sight, 
Resume  the  volume,  and  deceive  the  night. 
0,  when  I  mark  thy  twinkling  eyes  opprest, 
Soft  whispering,  let  me  warn  my  love  to  rest ; 
Then  watch  thee,  charmed,  while  sleep  locks  every 

sense. 
And  to  sweet  Heaven  commend  thy  innocence. 
Thus  reigned  our  fathers  o'er  the  rural  fold. 
Wise,  hale,  and  honest,  in  the  days  of  old  ; 
Till  courts  arose,  where  substance  pays  for  show. 
And  specious  joys  are  bought  with  real  woe. 

Thomas  Tickjuo. 


0,  LAY  THY  HAND  IN  MINE,  DEAK I 

0,  LAY  thy  hand  in  mine,  dear ! 

We  're  growing  old  ; 
But  Time  hath  brought  no  sign,  dear. 

That  hearts  grow  cold. 
*T  is  long,  long  since  our  new  love 

Made  life  divine ; 
But  age  enricheth  true  love, 

Like  noble  wine. 

And  lay  thy  cheek  to  mine,  dear. 

And  take  thy  rest ; 
Mine  arms  around  thee  twine,  dear. 

And  make  thy  nest. 
A  many  cares  are  pressing 

On  this  dear  head  ; 
But  Sorrow's  hands  in  blessing 

Are  surely  Uid. 

0,  lean  thy  life  on  mine,  dear  I 

•T  will  shelter  thee. 
Thou  wert  a  winsome  vine,  dear, 

On  my  young  tree  : 
And  so,  till  boughs  are  leafless. 

And  songbirds  flown. 
We  '11  twine,  then  lay  us,  griefless, 

Together  down. 

Gbralo  massby. 


THE  BRIDE. 

PKOM  A   BALLAD  UPON  A  WEDDING. 

The  maid,  and  thereby  hangs'a  tale, 
For  such  a  maid  no  Whitsun-ale 
Could  ever  yet  produce  : 


No  grape  tliat  's  kindly  ripe  could  be 
So  round,  so  plump,  so  soft  as  she, 

Nor  half  so  full  of  juice. 
I 
Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring,  — 

It  was  too  wide  a  peck  ; 
And,  to  say  truth,  —  for  out  it  must,  — 
It  looked  like  the  great  collar —just  — 

About  our  young  colt's  neck. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat. 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out. 

As  if  they  feared  the  light ; 
But  0,  she  dances  such  a  way  ! 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter>day 

Is  half  so  fine  a  sight. 

Her  cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on. 
No  daisy  makes  comparison  ; 

Who  sees  them  is  undone ; 
For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there. 
Such  as  are  on  a  Catherine  pear. 

The  side  that  *s  next  the  sun. 

Her  lips  were  red  ;  and  one  was  thin. 
Compared  to  that  was  next  her  cliin. 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly ; 
But,  Dick,  her  eyes  so  guard  her  face, 
I  durst  no  more  upon  them  gaze. 

Than  on  the  sun  in  July. 

Her  mouth  so  small,  when  she  does  speak, 
Thou'dst  swear  her  teeth  her  words  did  break. 

That  they  might  passage  get ; 
But  she  so  handled  still  the  matter. 
They  came  as  good  as  ours,  or  better. 

And  are  not  spent  a  whit. 

Sir  John  St'CKLtxc 


HEBREW  WEDDING. 

To  the  sound  of  timbrels  sweet 
Moving  slow  our  solemn  feet. 
We  have  borne  thee  on  the  rood 
To  the  viigin's  blest  abode  ; 
With  thy  yellow  torches  gleaming. 
And  tby  scarlet  mantle  streaming; 
And  the  canopy  above 
Swaying  as  we  slowly  move. 

Thou  hast  left  the  joyous  feast. 
And  the  mirth  and  wine  have  ceased ; 
And  now  we  set  thee  down  before 
The  jealously  unclosing  door. 
That  the  favored  youth  admits 
Where  the  veilM  viigin  sits 
In  the  bliss  of  maiden  fear. 
Waiting  our  soft  tread  to  hear. 
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And  the  music's  brisker  din 
At  the  bridegroom's  entering  in, 
Entering  in,  a  welcome  guest^ 
To  the  chamber  of  his  rest. 

CB0B1TS  OF  MAIDBKS. 

Now  the  jocund  song  is  thine, 

Bride  of  David's  kingly  line  ; 

How  thy  dove-like  bosom  trembleth. 

And  thy  shrouded  eye  resembleth 

Violets,  when  the  dews  of  eve 

A  moist  and  tremulous  glitter  leave 

On  the  bashful  seal^  lid  ! 
Close  within  the  bride-veil  hid. 
Motionless  thou  sitt'st  and  mute  ; 
Save  that  at  the  soft  salute 
Of  each  entering  maiden  friend, 
Thou  dost  rise  and  softly  bend. 

Hark  !  a  brisker,  merrier  glee  ! 
The  door  unfolds,  —  't  is  he  !  't  is  he  I 
Thus  we  lift  our  lamps  to  meet  him. 
Thus  we  touch  our  lutes  to  greet  him. 
Thou  shalt  give  a  fonder  meeting. 
Thou  shalt  give  a  tenderer  greeting. 

HBNaV  HAJIT  MILICAN. 


MARRIAGE. 


FXOM  "human   lips." 


WIPE,   CHILDREN,  AND  FRIENDS. 

Whbn  the  black-lettered  list  to  the  gods  was  pre- 
sented 
(The  list  of  what  fate  for  each  mortal  intends). 
At  the  long  string  of  ills  a  kind  goddess  relented. 
And  slipped  in  three  blessings, — wife,  children, 
and  friends. 

In  vain  surely  Pluto  maintained  he  was  cheated, 
For  justice  divine  could  not  compass  its  ends. 

The  scheme  of  man's  penance  he  swore  wss  defeated. 
For  earth  becomes  heaven  with — wife,  children, 
and  friends. 

If  the  stock  of  our  bliss  is  in  stranger  hands  vested. 
The  fund  ill  secured,  oft  in  bankruptcy  ends  ; 

But  the  heart  issues  bills  which  are  never  protested. 
When  drawn  on  the  firm  of —  wife,  children, 
and  friends. 

The  day-spring  of  youth  still  unclouded  by  sorrow. 
Alone  on  itself  for  enjoyment  depends  ; 

But  drear  is  the  twilight  of  sge  if  it  borrow 

No  warmth  from  the  smile  of —  wife,  children, 

an4  friends. 

William  RoBBJtT  Spbncbr. 


Thkn  before  All  they  stand,  —  the  holy  vow 

And  ring  of  gold,  no  fond  illusions  now. 

Bind  her  as  his.     Across  the  threshold  led. 

And  every  tear  kissed  off  as  soon  as  shed, 

His  house  she  enters,  —  there  to  be  a  light. 

Shining  within,  when  all  without  is  night ; 

A  guardian  angel  o'er  his  life  presiding, 

Doubling  his  pleasures  and  his  cares  dividing. 

Winning  him  back  when  mingling  in  the  throng, 

Back  from  a  world  we  love,  alas  I  too  long, 

To  fireside  happiness,  to  hours  of  ease. 

Blest  with  that  charm,  the  certainty  to  please. 

How  oft  her  eyes  read  his ;  her  gentle  mind 

To  all  his  wishes,  all  his  thoughts  inclined  ; 

Still  subject,  —  ever  on  the  watch  to  borrow 

Mirth  of  his  mirth  and  sorrow  of  his  sorrow  ! 

The  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  shell. 

Till  waked  and  kindled  by  the  master's  spell. 

And  feeling  hearts  —  touch  them  but  ri^^tly  — 

pour 

A  thousand  melodies  unheard  before  ! 

Samubl  Rocsas. 


CONNUBIAL  LIFE. 


FaOM  "  THB  SSASONS." 


But  happy  they  !  the  happiest  of  their  kind  ! 
Whom  gentler  stan  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend. 
'T  is  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws. 
Unnatural  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind, 
That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself. 
Attuning  all  their  passions  into  love  ; 
Where  friendship  Aill-exerts  her  softest  power. 
Perfect  esteem  enlivened  by  desire 
Ineffable,  and  sympathy  of  soul ; 
Thought  meeting  thought,  and  will  preventing 

will. 
With  boundless  confidence  :  for  naught  but  love 
Can  answer  love,  and  render  bliss  secure. 
Meantime  a  smiling  offspring  rises  round. 
And  mingles  both  their  graces.     By  degrees. 
The  human  blossom  blows  ;  and  every  day. 
Soft  as  it  rolls  along,  shows  some  new  charm. 
The  father's  lustre  and  the  mother's  bloom. 
Then  infant  reason  grows  apace,  and  calls 
For  the  kind  hand  of  an  assiduous  care. 
Delightful  task  !  to  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  the  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generous  purpose  in  the  glowing  breast. 
0,  speak  the  joy  !  ye  whom  the  sudden  tear 
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Surprises  often,  while  you  look  around, 

And  nothing  strikes  your  eye  but  sights  of  bliBs, 

All  various  Nature  pressing  on  the  heart ; 

An  elegant  sufficiency,  content. 

Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books, 

Ease  and  alternate  labor,  useful  life, 

Progressiye  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven. 

These  are  the  matchless  joys  of  virtuous  love ; 

And  thus  their  moments  fly.     The  Seasons  thus, 

As  ceaseless  round  a  jarring  world  they  roll. 

Still  find  them  happy  ;  and  consenting  Spring 

Sheds  her  own  rosy  garland  on  their  heads : 

Till  evening  comes  at  last,  serene  and  mild ; 

When  after  the  long  vernal  day  of  life, 

Enamored  more,  as  more  remembrance  swells 

With  many  a  proof  of  recollected  love. 

Together  down  they  sink  in  social  sleep  ; 

Together  freed,  their  gentle  spirits  fly 

To  scenes  where  love  and  bliss  immortal  reign. 

James  Thomson. 


THE  BANKS  OF  THE  LEE. 


Air,  "a  tkif  to  thb  cottagb." 

O  THE  banks  of  the  Lee,  the  banks  of  the  Lee, 
And  love  in  a  cottage  for  Mary  and  me  ! 
There  *s  not  in  the  land  a  lovelier  tide. 
And  I  'msure  that  there's  no  one  so  iairasmy  bride. 

She 's  modest  and  meek. 

There  *s  a  down  on  her  cheek, 

And  her  skin  is  as  sleek 
As  a  butterfly's  wing ; 

Then  her  step  would  scarce  show 

On  the  fresh-fallen  snow. 

And  her  whisper  is  low. 

But  as  clear  as  the  spring. 

0  the  banks  of  the  Lee,  the  banks  of  the  Lee, 
And  love  in  a  cottage  for  Mary  and  me  1 

1  know  not  how  love  is  happy  elsewhere, 
I  know  not  how  any  but  lovers  are  there. 

0,  so  green  is  the  grass,  so  clear  is  the  stream. 
So  mild  is  the  mist  and  to  rich  is  the  beam, 
That  beauty  should  never  to  other  lands  roam, 
But  make  on  the  banks  of  our  river  its  home  1 

When,  dripping  with  dew. 

The  roses  peep  through, 

T  is  to  look  in  at  you 

They' are  growing  so  fast ; 

While  the  scent  of  the  flowers 

Must  be  hoarded  for  hours, 

*T  is  poured  in  such  showers 

When  my  Mary  goes  past. 

O  the  banks  of  the  Lee,  the  banks  of  the  Lee, 

And  love  in  a  cottage  for  Maiy  and  me  ! 

0,  Maiy  for  me,  Mary  for  me, 

And  't  is  little  I  'd  sigh  for  the  banks  of  the  Ijee  ! 

Thomas  Davis. 


MY  WIFE'S  A  WINSOME  WEE  THING, 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thing, 
She  is  a  handsome  wee  thin^ 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing. 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o*  mine. 

I  never  saw  a  fairer, 

I  never  lo'ed  a  dearer. 

And  neist  my  heart  I  'U  wev  her. 

For  fear  my  jewel  tine. 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thin^  ^ 

She  is  a  handsome  wee  thing. 
She  is  a  bonnie  wee  thing, 
This  sweet  wee  wife  o*  mine. 

The  warld's  wrack  we  share  o% 

The  warstle  and  the  care  o*t : 

Wi'  her  I  '11  blythely  bear  it. 

And  think  my  lot  divine. 

Robert  Bvbxs 


SONNETS. 

Mt  Love,  I  have  no  fear  that  thou  shouldst  die  ; 
Albeit  I  ask  no  fairer  life  than  this. 
Whose  numbering-clock  is  still  thy  gentle  kuo. 
While  Time  and  Peace  with  hands  unlocked  fly,  — 
Yet  care  I  not  where  in  Eternity 
We  live  and.  love,  well  knowing  that  there  is 
No  backward  step  for  those  who  feel  the  bliss 
Of  Faith  as  their  most  lofty  yearnings  high : 
Love  hath  so  purified  my  being's  core, 
Meseems  I  scarcely  should  be  startled,  even. 
To  find,  some  mom,  that  thou  hadst  gone  before  ; 
Since,  with  thy  love,  this  kno^'ledge  too  wa^ 

given. 
Which  each  calm  day  doth  strengthen  more  and 

more. 
That  they  who  love  are  but  one  step  from  Heaven. 


I  CANNOT  think  that  thou  shouldst  pass  awmy. 
Whose  life  to  mine  is  an  eternal  law, 
A  piece  of  nature  that  can  have  no  flaw, 
A  new  and  certain  sunrise  every  day ; 
But,  if  thou  art  to  be  another  ray 
About  the  Sun  of  life,  and  art  to  live 
Free  from  all  of  thee  that  was  fugitive. 
The  debt  of  Love  I  will  more  fully  pay. 
Not  downcast  with  the  thought  of  thee  so  high. 
But  rather  raised  to  be  a  nobler  man. 
And  more  divine  in  my  humanity. 
As  knowing  that  the  waiting  eyes  which  scan 
My  life  are  lighted  by  a  purer  being. 
And  ask  meek,  calm-browed  deeds,  with  it  agree> 
iiig. 


^ 


But  make  on  the  banks  o/our  river  its  home  I  ' 
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There  never  yet  was  flower  fair  in  Tain, 

Lft  cbsaic  poets  rhyme  it  as  they  will ; 

The  seasons  toil  that  it  may  hlow  again, 

And  summer's  heart  doth  feel  its  every  ill ; 

Nor  is  a  true  soul  ever  bom  for  naught : 

Wherever  any  such  hath  lived  and  died, 

There  hath  been  something  for  true  freedom 

wrought, 
Some  bulwark  levelled  on  the  evil  side  : 
Toil  on,  then.  Greatness  !  thou  art  in  the  right, 
However  narrow  souls  may  call  thee  wrong  : 
Be  as  thou  wouldst  be  in  thine  own  clear  sight. 
And  so  thou  wilt  in  all  the  world's  erelong : 
For  worldlings  cannot,  struggle  as  they  may. 
From  man'sgreat  soul  one  great  thoughthideaway. 


I  THOUGHT  our  love  at  full,  but  I  did  err ; 
Joy's  wreath  drooped  o'er  mine  eyes  ;  1  could  not 


That  sorrow  in  our  happy  world  must  bo 

Love's  deepest  spokesman  and  interpreter  ? 

But,  as  a  mother  feels  her  child  first  stir 

Under  her  heart,  so  felt  I  instantly 

Deep  in  my  soul  another  bond  to  thee 

Thrill  with  that  life  we  saw  depart  from  her ; 

O  mother  of  our  angel  child  !  twice  dear  I 

Death  knits  as  well  as  parts,  and  still,  I  wis, 

Her  tender  radince  shull  infold  us  here. 

Even  as  the  light,  borne  up  by  inward  bliss, 

Threads  the  void  glooms  of  space  without  a  fear. 

To  print  on  farthest  stars  her  pitying  kiss. 

James  Russbll  Lowell. 


POSSESSION. 


I. 


« 


It  was  our  wedding-day 
A  month  ago,'*  dear  heart,  I  hear  you  say. 
If  months,  or  years,  or  ages  since  have  passed, 
I  know  not :  I  have  ceased  to  question  Time. 
I  only  know  that  once  there  pealed  a  chime 
Of  joyous  bells,  and  then  I  held  you  fast, 
And  all  stood  back,  and  none  my  right  denied, 
A  nd  forth  we  walked  :  the  world  was  free  and  wide 
Before  us.     Since  that  day 
I  count  my  life :  the  Past  is  washed  away. 

II. 

It  was  no  dream,  that  vow  : 

It  was  the  voice  that  woke  me  from  a  dream,  — 

A  happy  dream,  I  think  ;  but  I  am  waking  now. 

And  drink  the  splendor  of  a  sun  supreme 

That  turns  the  mist  of  former  tears  to  gold. 

Within  these  arms  I  hold 

The  fleeting  promise,  chased  so  long  in  vain : 


Ah,  weary  bird  !  thou  wilt  not  fly  again  : 
Thy  wings  are  clipped,  thou  canst  no  more  de- 
part,— 
Thy  nest  is  builded  in  my  heart ! 

III. 

I  was  the  crescent ;  thou 

The  silver  phantom  of  the  perfect  sphere. 

Held  in  its -bosom  :  in  one  glory  now 

Our  liyes  united  shine,  and  many  a  year  — 

Not  the  sweet  moon  of  bridal  only  —  we 

One  lustre,  ever  at  the  full,  shall  be  : 

One  pure  and  rounded  light,  one  planet  whole, 

One  life  developed,  one  completed  soul ! 

For  I  in  thee,  and  thou  in  me. 

Unite  our  cloven  halves  of  destiny. 

IV. 

God  knew  his  chosen  time. 

He  bade  me  slowly  ripen  to  my  prime. 

And  from  my  boughs  withheld  the  promised  fruit, 

Till  storm  and  sun  gave  vigor  to  Uie  root. 

Secure,  O  Love  !  securo 

Thy  blessing  is :  I  have  thee  day  and  night : 

Thou  art  become  my  blood,  my  life,  my  light : 

God's  mercy  thou,  and  therefore  shalt  endure. 

Bavaro  tavlor. 


THE  DAY  RETURNS,  MY  BOSOM  BURN& 

The  -day  returns,  my  bosom  bums. 

The  blissful  day  we  twa  did  meet ; 
Though  winter  wild  in  tempest  toiled. 

Ne'er  summer  sun  was  half  sae  sweet. 
Than  a'  the  pride  that  loads  the  tide. 

And  crosses  o'er  the  sultry  line,  -^ 
Than  kingly  robes,  and  crowns  and  globes. 

Heaven  gave  me  more  ;  it  made  thee  mine. 

While  day  and  night  can  bring  delight. 
Or  nature  aught  of  pleasure  give,  — 

While  joys  above  my  mind  can  move, 
For  thee  and  thee  alone  I  live ; 

When  that  grim  foe  of  life  below 
Comes  in  between  to  make  us  part, 

The  iron  hand  that  breaks  our  band. 

It  breaks  my  bliss,  —  it  breaks  my  heart. 

RoBcar  BuaMs. 


THE  POETS  BRIDAL-DAY  SONG. 

0,  ITT  love  *s  like  the  steadfast  sun, 
Or  streams  that  deepen  as  they  run ; 
Nor  hoary  hairs,  nor  forty  years. 
Nor  moments  between  sighs  and  tears, 
Nor  nights  of  thought,  nor  days  of  pain. 
Nor  dreams  of  glory  dreamed  in  vain. 


/ 
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Nor  mirth,  nor  sweetest  song  that  flows 
To  sober  joys  and  soften  woes, 
Can  make  my  heart  or  fancy  flee, 
One  moment,  my  sweet  wife,  from  thee. 

Even  while  I  muse,  I  see  thee  sit 

In  maiden  bloom  and  matron  wit ; 

Fair,  gentle  as  when  first  I  sued. 

Ye  seem,  but  of  sedater  mood  ; 

Yet  my  heart  leaps  as  fond  for  thee 

As  when,  beneath  Arbigland  tree. 

We  stayed  and  wooed,  and  thought  the  moon 

Set  on  the  sea  an  hour  too  soon  ; 

Or  lingered  mid  the  falling  dew, 

When  looks  were  fond  and  words  were  few. 

Though  I  see  smiling  at  thy  feet 
Five  sons  and  ae  fair  daughter  sweet. 
And  time,  and  care,  and  birthtime  woes 
Have  dimmed  thine  eye  and  touched  thy  rose, 
To  thee,  and  thoughts  of  thee,  belong 
Whate*er  charms  me  in  tale  or  song. 
When  words  descend  like  dews,  unsought. 
With  gleams  uf  deep,  enthusiast  thought, 
And  fancy  in  her  heaven  flies  free, 
They  come,  my  love,  they  come  from  thee. 

O,  when  more  thought  we  gave,  of  old. 
To  silver,  than  some  give  to  gold, 
'T  was  sweet  to  sit  and  ponder  o'er 
How  we  should  deck  our  humble  bower ; 
*T  was  sweet  to  puU,  in  hope,  with  thee, 
The  golden  fruit  of  fortune's  tree  ; 
And  sweeter  still  to  choose  and  twine 
A  garland  for  that  brow  of  thine,  — 
A  song-wreath  which  may  grace  my  Jean, 
While  rivers  flow,  and  woods  grow  green. 

At  times  there  come,  as  come  there  ought, 
Grave  moments  of  sedater  thought. 
When  fortune  frowns,  nor  lends  our  ni^t 
One  gleam  of  her  inconstant  light ; 
And  hope,  that  decks  the  peasant's  bower, 
Shines  like  a  rainbow  through  the  shower ; 

0  then  I  see,  while  seated  nigh, 

A  mother's  heart  shine  in  thine  eye. 
And  proud  resolve  and  purpose  meek. 
Speak  of  thee  more  than  words  can  speak. 

1  think  this  wedded  wife  of  mine. 

The  best  of  all  that 's  not  divine. 

ALLAN  Cunningham. 


THE  POET'S  SONG  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

How  many  summers,  love. 

Have  I  been  thine  ? 
How  many  days,  thou  dove, 

Hast  thou  been  mine  f 


Time,  like  the  winged  wind 

When  *t  bends  the  flowers, 
Hath  left  no  mark  behind. 

To  count  the  hours  I 

Some  weight  of  thought,  thon^^  loath. 

On  thee  he  leaves  ; 
Some  lines  of  care  round  both 

Perhaps  he  weaves ; 
Some  fears,  —  a  soft  regret 

For  joys  scarce  known  ; 
Sweet  looks  we  half  foiget ;  — 

All  else  is  flown  I 

Ah  f  —  With  what  thanklesB  hemit 

I  mourn  and  sing  I 
Look,  where  our  children  start. 

Like  sudden  spring  t 
With  tongues  all  sweet  and  low 

Like  a  pleasant  rhyme. 
They  tell  how  much  I  owe 

To  thee  and  time  I 

BAUtV  coi 


IF  THOU  WERT  BY  MY  SIDE,  MY  LOVE. 

If  thou  wert  by  my  side,  my  love^ 
How  fast  would  evening  fail 

In  green  Bengala's  palmy  grove, 
Listening  the  nightingale  1 

If  thou,  my  love,  wert  by  my  side. 

My  babies  at  my  knee. 
How  gayly  would  our  pinnace  glide 

O'er  Gunga's  mimic  sea  1 

I  miss  thee  at  the  dawning  gray. 
When,  on  our  deck  reclined. 

In  careless  ease  my  limbs  I  laj 
And  woo  the  cooler  wind. 

I  miss  thee  when  by  Gunga's  stream 

My  twilight  steps  I  guide. 
But  most  beneath  the  lamp's  pale  beam 

I  miss  thee  from  my  side. 

I  spread  my  books,  my  pencil  try. 
The  lingering  noon  to  cheer. 

But  miss  thy  kind,  approving  eye. 
Thy  meek,  attentive  ear. 

But  when  at  mom  and  eve  the  star 

Beholds  me  on  my  knee, 
I  feel,  though  thou  art  distant  £sr. 

Thy  prayers  ssoend  for  me. 

Then  on  !  then  on  !  where  duty  lead% 

My  course  be  onward  still. 
O'er  broad  Hindostan's  sultry 

O'er  bleak  Almorah's  hilL 
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That  coarse  nor  Delhi's  kingly  gates, 

Nor  mild  Malwah  detain  ; 
For  sweet  the  bliss  ns  both  awaits 

By  yonder  western  main. 

Thy  towers,  Bombay,  gleam  bright,  they  say, 

Across  the  dark  blue  sea  ; 

But  ne'er  were  hearts  so  light  and  gay 

As  then  shall  meet  in  thee  I 

Reginald  Hbbbk. 


JOHN  ANDERSON,   MY  JO. 

JoHH  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent, 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent ; 
Bat  now  your  brow  is  held,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw  ; 
Bat  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

We  ckmb  the  hill  thither ; 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi*  ane  anither. 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

Bat  hand  in  hand  we  '11  go  : 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

Robert  Buxns. 


THE  WORN  WEDDING-RING. 

Your  wedding-ring  wears  thin,  dear  wife ;  ah, 

sammers  not  a  few. 
Since  I  pot  it  on  your  fiinger  first,  have  passed 

o'er  me  and  3'oa ; 
And,  love,  what  changes  we  have  seen,  — what 

cares  and  pleasures,  too,  — 
Since  you  became  my  own  dear  wife,  when  this 

old  ring  was  new  ! 

0,  blessings  on  that  happy  day,  the  happiest  of 

my  life. 
When,  thanks  to  God,  your  low,  sweet  **  Yes  " 

made  you  ray  loving  wife  ! 
Your  heart  will  say  the  same,  I  know;  that 

day 's  as  dear  to  you,  — 
That  day  that  made  me  yours,  dear  wife,  when 

this  old  ling  was  new. 


How  well  do  I  remember  now  your  yonng  sweet 
face  that  day  ! 

I  —  -  * 

How  fair  you  were,  how  dear  you  were,  my 


tongue  could  hardly  say ; 


Nor  how  I  doated  on  you  ;  0,  how  proud  I  was 

of  you ! 
But  did  I  love  you  more  than  now,  when  this 

old  ring  was  new  ? 

No  —  no  I  no  fairer  were  you  then  than  at  thia 

hour  to  me ; 
And,  dear  as  life  to  me  this  day,  how  could  you 

dearer  be  ? 
As  sweet  your  face  might  be  that  day  as  now  it 

is,  't  is  true  ; 
But  did  I  know  your  heart  as  well  when  this  old 

ring  was  new  ? 

0  partner  of  my  gladness,  wife,  what  care,  what 

grief  is  there 
For  me  you  would  not  bravely  face,  with  me 

you  would  not  share  ?  1 

0,  what  a  weary  want  had  every  day,  if  wanting 

you. 
Wanting  the  love  that  God  made  mine  when 

this  old  ring  was  new  I 

Years  bring  fresh  links  to  bind  as,  wife,  —  young 

voices  that  are  here ; 
Young  faces  round  our  fire  that  make  their 

mother's  yet  more  dear ; 
Young  loving  hearts  your  care  each  day  makes 

yet  more  like  to  you, 
More  like  the  loving  heart  made  mine  when  this 

old  ring  was  new. 

And  blessed  be  God  !  all  he  has  given  are  with 

us  yet ;  around 
Our  table  every  precious  life  lent  to  as  still  is 

found. 
Though  cares  we  've  known,  with  hopeful  hearts 

the  worst  we've  struggled  through  ; 
Blessed  be  his  name  for  all  his  love  since  this 

old  ring  was  new  I 

The  past  is  dear,  its  sweetness  still  our  memo- 
ries treasure  yet ; 

The  griefs  we  've  borne,  together  borne,  we  would 
not  now  forget. 

Whatever,  wife,  the  future  brings,  heart  unto 
heart  still  true. 

We  '11  share  as  we  have  shared  all  else  since  this 
old  ring  was  new. 

And  if  God  spare  ns  'mongst  oar  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  grow  old. 

We  know  his  goodness  will  not  let  your  heart 
or  mine  grow  cold. 


•-ff 
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Your  aged  eyes  will  see  in  mine  all  they  'ire  still 

shown  to  you. 
And  mine  in  yours  all  they  have  seen  since  this 

old  ring  was  new. 

And  0,  when  death  shall  come  at  last  to  bid  me 

to  my  rest. 
May  I  die  looking  in  those  eyes,  and  resting  on 

that  breast ; 
0,  may  my  parting  gaze  be  blessed  with  the  dear 

sight  of  you, 
Of  those  fond  eyes,  —  fond  as  they  were  when 

this  old  ring  was  new  ! 

WJLUAM  cox  BBMNBTT. 


MARIE  BHAN  ASTOR. 

"  PAIS  MAXV,  MY  TKSASUKI." 
I. 

In  a  yalley  far  away 

With  my  Maire  bhan  astdr, 
Short  would  be  the  summer-day. 

Ever  loving  more  and  more  ; 
Winter  days  would  all  grow  long, 

With  the  light  her  heart  would  pour, 
With  her  kisses  and  her  song, 
And  her  loving  mait  go  le6r. 
Fond  ia  Maire  bhan  ast<Sr, 
Fair  is  Maire  bhan  ast<Sr, 
Sweet  as  ripple  on  the  shore. 
Sings  my  Maire  bhan  ast<Sr. 

II. 

0,  her  sire  is  very  proud, 

And  her  mother  cold  as  stone ; 
But  her  brother  bravely  vowed 

She  should  be  my  bride  alone ; 
For  he  knew  I  loved  her  well. 

And  he  knew  she  loved  me  too. 
So  he  sought  their  pride  to  quell. 
But 't  was  all  in  vain  to  sue. 
True  is  Maire  bhan  ast6r, 
Tried  is  Maire  bhan  a8t6r, 
Had  I  wings  I  'd  never  soar 
From  my  Maire  bhan  ast6r. 

III. 

There  are  lands  where  manly  toil 

Surely  reaps  the  crop  it  sows. 
Glorious  woods  and  teeming  soil, 

Where  the  broad  Missouri  flows ; 
Through  the  trees  the  smoke  shall  rise, 

From  our  hearth  with  mait  go  le6r, 
There  shall  shine  the  happy  eyes 

Of  my  Maire  bhan  ast6r. 


Mild  is  Maire  bhan  astor. 
Mine  is  Maire  bhan  astur. 
Saints  will  watch  about  the  door 
Of  my  Maire  bhan  astor. 

THOMAS  DAVI&, 


ADAM  TO  EVE. 

0  FAIREST  of  creation,  last  and  best 
Of  all  God*s  works,  creature  in  whom  excelled 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  formed. 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet ! 
How  art  thou  lost,  how  on  a  sudden  lost. 
Defaced,  deflowered,  and  now  to  death  devote  ! 
Rather,  how  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 
The  strict  forbiddance,  how  to  violate 
The  sacred  fruit  forbidden !  Some  curs^  fraud 
Of  enemy  hath  beguiled  thee,  yet  unknown. 
And  me  with  thee  hath  ruined,  for  with  thee 
Certain  my  resolution  is  to  die. 
How  can  I  live  without  thee,  how  forego 
Thy  sweet  converse,  and  love  so  dearly  joined. 
To  live  sgain  in  these  wild  woods  forlorn  ? 
Should  God  create  another  Eve,  and  I 
Another  rib  afford,  yet  loss  of  thee 
Wouli  never  from  my  heart ;  no,  no,  I  feel 
The  link  of  nature  draw  me  :  flesh  of  fle&h. 
Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art,  and  from  thy  state 
Mine  never  shall  be  parted,  bliss  or  woe. 
•  •  .  •  • 

However,  I  with  thee  have  fixed  my  lot. 
Certain  to  undei^  like  doom  ;  if  death 
Consort  with  thee,  death  is  to  me  as  life  i 
So  forcible  within  my  heart  I  feel 
The  bond  of  nature  draw  me  to  my  own. 
My  own  in  thee,  for  what  thou  art  is  mine ; 
Our  state  cannot  be  severed,  we  are  one. 
One  flesh  ;  to  lose  thee  were  to  lose  myself. 

MILTYML 


PORTIA  AND  BRUTUS. 

FKOM  *'  JULIUS  CASAK.** 

Portia.  Brutus,  my  lord  ! 

Brutus.  Portia,  what  mean  you  ?    Wherefore 
rise  you  now  f 
It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw-cold  morning. 

PoR.  Nor  for  yours  neither.     Yon  have  uo- 
gently,  Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed  :   And  yesternight,  at  supper. 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walked  about. 
Musing,  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across ; 
And  when  1  asked  you  what  the  matter  was, 
You  stared  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks  : 
I  urged  you  further ;  then  you  scratched  your  bead. 
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And  too  impatiently  stamped  with  your  foot : 
Tet  I  insisted,  yet  yon  answered  not ; 
But,  with  an  angry  waftuie  of  yoar  hand, 
Gare  sign  for  me  to  leave  yon  :    So  I  did  ; 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience. 
Which  seemed  too  much  enkindled  ;  and  withal 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humor. 
Which   sometime  hath   his   hour  with   every 

man. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep, 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape, 
As  it  hath  much  prevailed  on  your  condition, 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.     Dear  my  lord. 
Hake  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 

Bru.  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is 
all. 

PoR.  Brutus  is  wise,  and  were  he  not  in  health, 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 

Brx7.  Why,  80  I  do  :  — good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 

PoR.  Is  Brutus  sick, — and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humors 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?    What,  is  Brutus  sick,  — 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed. 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night. 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  anpuig^d  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness  f    No,  my  Brutus ; 
You  have  some  sick  offence  within  yout'  mind. 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
I  ought  to  know  of:     And  upon  my  knees 
I  charm  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty, 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one, 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half, 
Why  yon  are  heavy ;  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you,  —  for  here  have  been 
8ome  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  fisK^es 
Even  firom  darkness. 

Bri7.  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 

PoR.  I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle 
Brutus. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  expected,  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you  ?    Am  I  yourself 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort  or  limitation,  — 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed. 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes  f    Dwell  I  but  in  the 

suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure  f    If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Bru.  You  are  my  true  and  honorable  wife ; 
As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

PoR.  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know 
this  secret. 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman  ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  Lord  Brutus  took  to  wife  : 
I  grant  I  am  a  woman  ;  but,  withal,, 
A  woman  weU-reputed,  Cato's  daughter. 


Think  you,  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 

Being  so  fathered,  and  so  husbanded  f 

Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  them. 

shaksspbaab. 


LORD  WALTER'S  WIFE. 

I. 

**  Bttt  why  do  you  go  f "  said  the  lady,  while  both 

sate  under  the  yew, 
And  her  eyes  were  aUve  in  their  depth,  as  the 

kiaken  beneath  the  sea-blue. 

II. 

"  Because  I  fear  you,"  he  answered  ;  —  "  because 

you  are  far  too  fair, 
And  able  to  strangle  my  soul  in  a  mesh  of  your 

gold-colored  hair." 

III. 

"0  that,"  she  said,  ''is  no  reason  I  Such  knots 

are  quickly  undone, 
And  too  much  beauty,  I  reckon,  is  nothing  but 

too  much  sun." 

rr. 

"Yet -farewell  so,"  he  answered; — "the  sun- 
stroke 's  fatal  at  times. 

I  value  your  husband.  Lord  Walter,  whose  gallop 
rings  still  from  the  limes." 

V. 

"0  that,"  she  said,  "is  no  reason.  You  smell 
a  rose  through  a  fence  : 

If  two  should  smell  it,  what  matter  ?  who  grum- 
bles, and  where 's  the  pretence  f " 

VI. 

"But  I,"  he  replied,  "have  promised  another, 

when  love  was  free. 
To  love  her  alone,  alone,  who  alone  and  afar  loves 


me. 


t) 


VII. 


"Why,  that,"  she  said,  "is  no  reason.     Love's 

always  free,  I  am  told. 
Will  you  vow  to  be  safe  from  the  headache  on 

Tuesday,  and  think  it  will  hold  ? " 


VIII. 


« 


But  you,"  he  replied,  "have  a  daughter,  a 
young  little  child,  who  was  laid 
In  your  lap  to  be  pure ;  so  I  leave  you  :  the  an- 
gels would  make  me  afraid." 


IX. 


"0  that,"  she  said,  "is  no  reason.    The  angels 

keep  out  of  the  way ; 
And  Dora,  the  child,  observes  nothing,  although 

you  should  please  me  and  stay." 


'• 


^• 
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X. 


At  which  he  rose  up  in  his  anger,  —  "  Why,  now, 

you  no  longer  are  fair  ! 
Why,  now,  you  no  longer  are  fata^  but  ugly  and 

hateful,  I  swear.'* 


XI. 


At  which  she  laughed  out  in  her  scorn,  — "  These 

men  !  0,  these  men  ovemice, 
Who  are  shocked  if  a  color  not  virtuous  is  frankly 

put  on  by  a  vice." 


XII. 


Her  eyes  blazed  upon  him  —  "  And  you  /  You 

bring  us  your  vices  so  near 
That  we  smell  them  !  You  think  in  our  presence 

a  thought 't  would  defame  us  to  hear ! 


XIII. 


"  What  reason  had  you,  and  what  right,  —  I  ap- 
peal to  your  soul  from  my  life,  — 

To  find  me  too  fair  as  a  woman  ?  Why,  sir,  I  am 
pure,  and  a  wife. 


XIV. 


"  Is  the  day-star  too  fair  up  above  you  f  It  bums 

you  not.     Dare  you  imply 
I  brushed  you  more  close  than  the  star  does,  when 

Widter  had  set  ^e  as  high  f 


xv. 


**  If  a  man  finds  a  woman  too  fair,  he  means  sim- 
ply adapted  too  much 

To  uses  unlawful  and  fatal.  The  praise !  —  shall 
I  thank  you  for  such  f 


XVI. 


"  Too  fair  f — not  unless  yon  misuse  us  I  and  surely 

if,  once  in  a  while. 
You  attain  to  it,  straightway  you  call  us  no  longer 

too  lair,  but  too  vile. 


XVII. 


€4 


A  moment,  —  I  pray  your  attention  !  —  I  have 
a  poor  word  in  my  head 
I  must  utter,  though  womanly  custom  would  set 
it  down  better  unsaid. 


« 


xyiii. 

Yon  grew,  sir,  pale  to  impertinence,  once  when 
1  showed  you  a  ring. 
You  kissed  my  fan  when  I  dropped  it.     No  mat- 
ter I  1  *ve  broken  the  thing. 


XIX. 


« 


You  did  me  the  honor,  fierhaps,  to  be  moved  at 
my  side  now  and  then 
In  the  senses,  —  a  vice,  I  have  heard,  which  b 
common  to  beasts  and  some  men. 


"  Love 's  a  virtue  for  heroes  ! — as  white  as  tlit 
snow  on  high  hills. 

And  immortal  as  every  great  soul  is  that  strag- 
gles, endnres,  and  fulfils. 


XXI. 


i& 


"  I  love  my  Walter  profoundly,  — yon,  Mande, 

though  you  faltered  a  week, 
For  the  sake  of . . .  what  was  it  T  an  eyebrow  ?  or, 

less  still,  a  mole  on  a  cheek  ? 

XXII. 

"  And  since,  when  all  *s  said,  you  're  too  noble  to 

stoup  to  the  frivolous  cant 
About  crimes  irresistible,  virtues  that  swindle, 

betray,  and  supplant, 

XXIII. 

"  I  determined  to  prove  to  yonrself  that,  whate'er 

you  might  dream  or  avow 
By  illusion,  you  wanted  precisely  no  mora  of  no 

than  you  have  now. 

XXIV. 

"There!  Lookme  fullinthelaoel— inthefaee. 

Understand,  if  you  can. 
That  the  eyes  of  such  women  as  I  am  ave  dsaa 

as  Uie  palm  of  a  man. 

XXV. 

"  Drop  his  hand,  you  insult  him.  Avoid  as  for 
fear  we  should  cost  you  a  scar,  — 

You  take  us  for  harlots,  I  tell  you,  and  not  for 
the  women  we  are. 

.  XXVI. 

"  You  wronged  me  :   but  then  1  oonndcred . . . 

there  *8  Walter  f    And  so  at  the  end, 
I  vowed  that  he  should  not  be  mulcted,  by  me, 

in  the  hand  of  a  friend. 

XXVII. 

"  Have  I  hurt  you  indeed  ?  We  are  quits  then. 

Kay,  friend  of  my  Walter,  be  mine  ! 

Come,  Dora,  my  darling,  my  angel,  and  help  me 

to  ask  him  to  dine." 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Brownuki 


THE  WELL  OF  ST.   KEYKE. 


{"  In  the  Parish  of  St.  Neots,  Cornwall.  Ii  a  weB,  arclicd  orcr 
with  the  robes  of  four  kindi  of  trees,  —  withf,  oak.  cfan,  aad  a*h.  — > 
and  dedicated  to  St.  Keyne.  The  reported  vtrtac  of  the  water  ■ 
this.  that,  whether  hu^baml  or  wife  in*  drink  thereof  they  fc*  t^ 
mastery  thereby.*  —  FULLER.] 

A  WELL  there  b  in  the  West  countiy. 
And  a  clearer  one  never  was  seen  ; 

There  is  not  a  wife  in  the  West  oountiy 
But  has  heard  of  the  well  of  St  Keyna. 


f 
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An  oak  and  an  elm  tree  stand  beside. 
And  Ixsiiind  does  an  ash-tree  grow, 

And  a  willow  from  the  bank  above 
Droops  to  the  water  below. 

A  traveller  came  to  the  well  of  St  Keyne ; 

Pleasant  it  was  to  his  eye. 
For  from  cock-crow  he  had  been  travelling; 

And  there  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  sky. 

He  drank  of  the  water  so  cool  and  clear, 

For  thirsty  and  hot  was  he. 
And  he  sat  down  upon  the  bank. 

Under  the  willow-tree. 

There  came  a  man  from  the  nighboring  town 

At  the  well  to  fill  his  pail. 
On  the  well-side  he  rested  it. 

And  bade  the  stranger  haiL 

"  Now  art  thou  a  bachelor,  stranger  f "  qnoth  he, 

"  For  an  if  thou  hast  a  wife, 
The  happiest  draught  thou  hast  drank  this  day 

That  ever  thou  didst  in  thy  life. 

"Or  has  your  good  woman,  if  one  you  have, 

In  Cornwall  ever  been  ? 
For  an  if  she  have,  I  *11  venture  my  life 

She  has  drank  of  the  well  of  St  Keyne." 


"  I  have  left  a  good  woman  who  never  was  here," 

The  stranger  he  made  reply ; 
"  But  that  my  draught  should  be  better  for  that, 

I  pray  you  answer  me  why." 

"St  Keyne,  "quoth  the  countryman,  "manyatime 

Drank  of  this  crystal  well. 
And  before  the  angel  summoned  her 

She  laid  on  the  water  a  spell. 

"  If  the  husband  of  this  gifted  well 

Shall  drink  before  his  wife, 
A  happy  man  thenceforth  is  he. 

For  he  shall  be  master  for  life. 


« 


But  if  the  wife  should  drink  of  it  first, 
Heaven  help  the  husband  then  1 " 
The  stranger  stooped  to  the  well  of  St.  Keyne, 
And  drank  of  the  waters  again. 

"  You  drank  of  the  well,  I  warrant,  betimes  ?" 

He  to  the  countryman  said. 
But  the  countryman  smiled  as  the  stranger  spake. 

And  sheepishly  shook  his  head. 

'*  1  hastened,  as  soon  as  the  wedding  was  done, 

And  left  my  wife  in  the  poroh. 
But  i'  faith,  ^e  had  been  wiser  than  me, 

For  she  took  a  bottle  to  church." 

ROBSaT  SOUTBBy. 


HOME. 


HOME,   SWEET  HOME, 

OrSKA  OP  "CLARI,  THB  MAID  OP  MILAN.*' 

Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam, 
Be  it  ever  so  humble  there  *s  no  place  like  home  ! 
A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  here, 
Which,  aeek  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with 
elsewhere. 

Home  !  home  !  sweet,  sweet  home  t 

There  's  no  place  like  home  ! 

An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain  ! 

0,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again  ! 

The  birds  singing  gayly  that  came  at  my  call ; — 

Give  me  them !  and  the  peace  of  mind  dearer 

than  all! 

Home !  home,  kc. 

John  Howard  Payns. 


t- 


GILLE  MACHREE. 

■M6LISK,  — "SIUGHTBMBK  OP  MY   KBAXT.** 

Oille  m/tehtrc. 
Sit  down  by  nie, 
We  now  an»  joineil  and  ne'er  shall  sever; 


This  hearth 's  our  own. 
Our  hearts  are  one, 
And  peace  is  ours  forever  t 

When  I  was  poor. 

Your  father's  door 
Was  closed  against  your  constant  lover, 

With  care  and  pain, 

I  tried  in  vain 
My  fortunes  to  recover. 
I  said,  "  To  other  lands  I  '11  roam. 

Where  Fate  may  smile  on  me,  love  "  ; 
I  said,  "  Farewell,  my  own  old  home  ! " 
And  I  said,  *'  Farewell  to  thee,  love  I  ** 

Sing  OilU  machree,  kc 

I  might  have  said. 

My  mountain  maid. 
Come  live  with  me,  your  own  troe  lover ; 

I  know  a  spot, 

A  silent  cot, 
Your  friends  can  ne'er  discover, 
Where  gently  flows  the  waveless  tide 
By  one  small  garden  only; 
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Where  the  heron  waves  hia  wings  so  wide, 
And  the  linnet  sings  so  lonely  ! 
Sing  Oille  madiru,  ke, 

I  might  have  said. 

My  mountain  maid, 
A  father's  right  was  never  given 

True  hearts  to  curse 

With  tyrant  force 
That  have  been  blest  in  heaven. 
But  then,  I  said,  "In  after  years, 

When  thoughts  of  home  shall  find  her  t 
My  love  may  mouni  with  secret  tears 
Her  friends  thus  left  behind  her." 

Sing  OHU  nuuhree,  &c. 

0  no,  I  said. 

My  own  dear  maid. 
For  me,  thou^  all  forlorn,  forever, 

That  heart  of  thine 

Shall  ne'er  repine 
O'er  slighted  duty,  —  never. 
From  home  and  thee  though  wandering  Ceut, 

A  dreary  fate  be  mine,  love ; 
I  'd  rather  live  in  endless  war. 
Than  buy  my  peace  with  thine,  love. 

Sing  OilU  machree^  Itc 

Far,  far  away, 

By  night  and  day, 
I  toiled  to  win  a  golden  treasue ; 

And  golden  gains 

Repaid  my  pains 
In  fair  and  shining  measure. 
I  sought  again  my  native  land, 

Thy  father  welcomed  me,  love  ; 
I  poured  my  gold  into  his  hand. 
And  my  guerdon  found  in  thee,  love ; 

Sing  Oille  maehru 

Sit  down  by  me. 
We  now  are  joined,  and  ne'er  shall  sever ; 

This  hearth 's  our  own, 

Our  hearts  are  one, 
And  peace  is  ours  forever. 

CIXALD  GaiFFnc 


A  WISH. 

Kike  be  a  cot  beside  the  hill ; 
A  bee-hive's  hum  shall  soothe  my 
A  willowy  brook  that  turns  a  mill. 
With  many  a  fall  shall  linger  near. 


The  swallow,  oft,  beneath  my  thatch 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-built  nest ; 
Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  latch, 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  guest. 


Around  my  ivied  porch  shall  spring 
Each  fragrant  flower  that  drinks  the  dew ; 
And  Lucy,  at  her  wheel,  shall  aing 
In  russet  gown  and  apron  blue. 

The  village-church  among  the  trees, 

Where  first  our  marriage- vows  were  given. 

With  merry  peals  shall  swell  the  breeze 

And  point  with  tai)er  spin  to  heaven. 

Samubi.  Rogers. 


THE  QUIET  LIFE. 

Hapft  the  man,  whose  wish  and  care 
A  few  paternal  acres  bound. 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 
In  his  own  ground. 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with  bread. 
Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire  ; 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade. 
In  winter,  fire. 

Blest,  who  can  unconcem'dly  find 
Hours,  days,  and  years  slide  soft  away 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind. 
Quiet  by  day, 

Sound  sleep  by  night ;  study  and  ease 
Together  mixed ;  sweet  recreation. 
And  innocence,  which  most  does  please 
With  meditation. 

Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown  ; 

Thus  unlamented  let  me  die  ; 

Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 

Tell  where  I  lie. 

ALBXAiawK  Ton. 


A    SONG    FOB    THE 

HOME." 


C( 


HEARTH    AXD 


Dark  is  the  nig^t,  and  fitful  and  drearily 

Rushes  the  wind  like  the  waves  of  the 
Little  care  I,  as  here  I  sit  cheerily. 
Wife  at  my  side  and  my  baby  on  knee. 
King,  king,  crown  me  the  king : 
Home  is  the  kingdom,  and  Love  is  the  king  1 

Flashes  the  firelight  upon  the  dear  faces, 
Dearer  and  dearer  and  onward  we  go, 
Forces  the  shadow  behind  us,  and  places 
Brightness  around  us  with  warmth  in  the  glow. 
King,  king,  crown  me  the  king : 
Home  b  the  kingdom,  and  Love  is  the  king  ! 
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Flashes  the  lovelight,  increasing  the  glory, 
Beaming  from  bright  eyes  with  warmth  of  the 
soul. 
Telling  of  trust  and  content  the  sweet  story, 
Lifting  the  shadows  that  over  us  rolL 
King,  king,  crown  me  the  king : 
Home  is  the  kingdom,  and  Love  is  the  king ! 

Bicher  than  miser  with  perishing  treasure, 

Served  with  a  service  no  conquest  could  bring ; 
Uappy  with  fortune  that  words  cannot  measure. 
Light-hearted  I  on  the  hearthstone  can  sing. 
King,  king,  crown  me  the  king  : 
Home  is  the  kingdom,  and  Love  is  the  king. 

RBV.  WILUAU  RAMKUC  OURYSA. 


A  SHEPHERD'S  LIFE. 


ntOM  '*  THIRD  PART  OF  HENRY  VL" 

King  Henry.  0  God!  methinks,  it  were  a 
happy  life, 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain  ; 
To  lit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point. 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run  ; 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete  ; 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  ddy  ; 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year ; 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
When  thin  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times,  — 
So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock  ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate  ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself ; 
So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  foob  will  yean  ; 
So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece  : 
Sominutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years, 
Passed  over  to  the  end  they  were  created. 
Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 
Ah,  whata  life  were  this  I  how  sweet !  how  lovely  ! 
Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds,  lookmg  on  their  silly  sheep, 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 
To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  treacheiy  ? 

SHAKBSPBARR. 


THE  MEANS  TO  ATTAIN  HAPPY  LIFE. 

Martial;  the  things  that  do  attain 
The  happy  life  be  these,  I  find,  — 

The  riches  left,  not  got  with  pain  ; 
The  fruitful  ground,  the  quiet  mind. 

The  equal  friend  ;  no  gnidge,  no  strife  ; 
No  chaige  of  rule,  nor  guvemanoe ; 


Without  disease,  the  healthful  life  ; 
The  household  of  continuance ; 

The  mean  diet,  no  delicate  fare  ; 

True  wisdom  joined  with  simpleness  ; 
The  night  dischaig^d  of  all  care, 

Where  wine  the  wit  may  not  oppress ; 

The  faithful  wife,  without  debate ; 

Such  sleeps  as  may  beguile  the  night ; 
Contented  with  thine  own  estate, 

Ne  wish  for  death,  ne  fear  his  might. 

LORD  SURRBY. 


THE  FIRESIDE. 

Dear  Chloe,  while  the  busy  crowd. 
The  vain,  the  wealthy,  and  the  proud. 

In  folly's  maze  advance  ; 
Though  singularity  and  pride 
Be  called  our  choice,  we  '11  step  aside, 

Nor  join  the  giddy  dance. 

From  the  gay  world  we  '11  oft  retire 
To  our  own  fieunily  and  fire. 

Where  love  our  hours  employs ; 
No  noisy  neighbor  enters  here. 
No  intermeddling  stranger  near. 

To  spoil  our  heartfelt  joys. 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize. 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies. 

And  they  are  foob  who  roam  ; 
The  world  hath  nothing  to  bestow,  — 
From  our  own  selves  our  bliss  must  flow. 

And  that  dear  hut,  our  home. 

Our  portion  is  not  large,  indeed ; 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need. 

For  nature's  calU  are  few  ; 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lies. 
To  want  no  more  than  may  suffice. 

And  make  that  little  do. 

We  11  therefore  relish  with  content 
Whate'er  kind  Providence  has  sent, 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  power  ; 
For,  if  our  stock  be  veiy  small, 
'T  is  prudence  to  ei^joy  it  all. 

Nor  lose  the  present  hour. 

To  be  resigned  when  ills  betide. 
Patient  when  favors  are  denied. 

And  pleased  with  favors  given,  — 
Dear  Chloe,  this  is  wisdom's  part, 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  heart, 

Whose  fragrance  smeUs  to  heaven. 

NATKANIRI.  CorrOK. 
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A   WINTER'S  EVENING  HYMN    TO  MY 

FIRE. 

O  THOU  of  home  the  guardian  Lar, 
And  when  our  earth  hath  wandered  far 
Into  the  cold,  and  deep  sqow  covers 
The  walks  of  our  New  England  lovers, 
Their  sweet  secluded  evening-star  ! 
'T  was  with  thy  rays  the  English  Muse 
Ripened  her  mild  domestic  hues : 
'T  was  by  thy  flicker  that  she  conned 
The  fireside  wisdom  that  enrings 
With  light  from  heaven  familiar  things ; 
By  thee  she  found  the  homely  faith 
In  whose  mild  eyes  thy  comfort  stay'th. 
When  Death,  extinguishing  his  torch, 
'Gropes  for  the  latch-striug  in  the  porch ; 
The  love  that  wanders  not  beyond 
His  earliest  nest,  but  sits  and  sings 
While  children  smooth  his  patient  wings : 
Therefore  with  thee  I  love  to  read 
Our  brave  old  poets  :  at  thy  touch  how  stirs 
Life  in  the  withered  words  !  how  swift  recede 
Time's  shadows  !  and  how  glows  again 
Through  its  dead  masa  the  incandescent  verse, 
As  when  upon  the  anvils  of  the  brain 
It  glittering  lay,  cyclopically  wrought 
By  the  fast -throbbing  hammers  of  the  poet's 

thought  I 
Thou  murmurest,  too,  divinely  stirred. 
The  aspirations  unattained, 
The  rhythms  so  rathe  and  delicate, 
They  bent  and  strained 
And  broke,  beneath  the  sombre  weight 
Of  any  airiest  mortal  word. 

As  who  would  say,  "  Tis  those,  I  ween, 
Whom  lifelong  armor-chafe  makes  lean 

That  win  the  kurel "  ; 
While  the  gray  snow-storm,  held  aloof, 
To  softest  outline  rounds  the  roof, 
Or  the  rude  North  with  baffled  strain 
Shoulders  the  frost-starred  window-pane  I 
Now  the  kind  nymph  to  Bacchus  borne 
By  Morpheus'  daughter,  she  that  seems 
Gifted  upon  her  natal  mom 
By  him  with  fire,  by  her  with  dreams, 
Nicotia,  dearer  to  the  Muse 
Than  all  the  grapes'  bewildering  juice. 
We  worship,  unforbid  of  thee  ; 
And,  as  her  incense  floats  and  curls 
In  airy  spires  and  wayward  whirls. 
Or  poises  on  its  tremulous  stalk 
A  flower  of  frailest  revery. 
So  winds  and  loiters,  idly  free, 
The  current  of  unguided  talk,  ' 

)7ow  laughter-rippled,  and  now  canght 
In  smooth  dark  pools  of  deeper  thought. 


Meanwhile  thou  mellowest  every  word, 

A  sweetly  unobtrusive  third  : 

For  thou  hast  magic  beyond  wine. 

To  unlock  natures  each  to  each  ; 

Tlie  im8|K)ken  thought  thou  canst  divine ; 

Thou  fiUest  the  pauses  of  the  si>eech 

With  whispers  that  to  dream-laud  reach. 

And  frozen  fancy-springs  uncliain 

In  Arctic  outskirts  of  the  brain  ; 

Sun  of  all  inmost  confidences  ! 

To  thy  rays  doth  the  heart  unclose 

Its  formal  calyx  of  pretences, 

That  close  against  nide  day's  oflences, 

And  open  its  shy  midnight  rose. 

Jambs  Rvssell  Lowxu. 


HOMESICK  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 

I  'd  kind  o'  like  to  have  a  cot 
Fixed  on  some  sunny  slope  ;  a  spot 

Five  acres  more  or  less, 
With  maples,  cedars,  cherry-trees. 
And  poplars  whitening  in  the  breeze. 

'T  would  suit  my  taste,  I  guess. 

To  have  the  porch  with  vines  o'erhung, 

With  bells  of  pendant  woodbine  swung. 

In  eveiy  bell  a  bee  ; 
And  round  my  latticed  window  spread 
A  clump  of  roses,  white  and  red. 

To  solace  mine  and  me, 
I  kind  o'  tliiuk  I  should  desire 
To  hear  around  the  lawn  a  choir 
Of  wood-birds  singing  sweet ; 
And  in  a  dell  I  'd  have  a  brook. 
Where  I  might  sit  and  read  my  book. 

Such  should  be  my  retreat. 

Far  from  the  city's  crowd  and  noise  : 

There  would  I  rear  tlie  girls  and  boys, 

(I  have  some  two  or  three.) 

And  if  kind  Heaven  should  bless  my  store 

With  five  or  six  or  seven  more. 

How  happy  I  would  be  ! 

Anotmtovs. 


I    KNEW    BY    THE    SMOKE    THAT    SO 
GRACEFULLY  CURLED. 

I  KNEW  by  the  smoke  that  so  gracefully  curled 
Above  the  green  elms,  that  a  cottage  was  near. 

And  I  said,  "  If  there  *s'  peace  to  be  found  in  the 
world, 
A  heart  that  is  humble  might  hope  for  it  here  ! " 
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It  was  noon,  and  on  flowers  that  languished  around 
In  silence  reposed  the  voluptuous  bee  ; 

Eveiy  leaf  was  at  rest,  and  I  heard  not  a  sound 
Bat  the  woodpecker  tapping  the  hollow  beech- 


And  "  Here  in  this  lone  little  wood,'*  I  exclaimed, 
"  With  a  maid  who  was  lovely  to  soul  and  to 
eye. 
Who  would  blush  when  I  praised  her,  and  weep  if 
I  blamed, 
How  blest  could  I  live,  and  how  calm  could  I 
die! 

"  By  the  shade  of  yon  sumach,  whose  red  berry 

dips 
In  the  gush  of  the  fountain,  how  sweet  to 

recline. 
And  to  know  that  I  sighed  upon  innocent  lips. 

Which  had  never  been  sighed  on  by  any  but 
mine  t" 

THOMAS  MOORB. 

HOME. 


PaOM  **TMB  TKAVSLLBK. 
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BcT  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below, 

Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  ? 

The  shadd*ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 

Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own ; 

Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas. 

And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease  : 

The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line, 

Boasts  of  Ids  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine. 

Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave. 

And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 

Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  i^e  roam. 

His  first,  best  country,  ever  is  at  home. 

And  3ret,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare, 

And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share. 

Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 

An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind  ; 

As  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given, 

To  dilTerent  nations  mokes  their  blessing  even. 

Oliybr  Goldsmith. 


THE  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  stately  Homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand ! 

Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees. 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  land  ; 

The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam, 

And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  sound 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 

The  merry  Homes  of  England  I 

Around  their  hearths  by  night, 

What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  light. 

There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  song, 

Or  childish  tale  is  told  ; 

Or  lips  move  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

The  blessed  Homes  of  England  ! 

How  softly  on  their  bowers 

Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath  hours  f 

Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church-bell's  chime 

Floats  through  their  woods  at  mom  ; 

All  other  sounds,  in  that  still  time. 

Of  breeze  and  leaf  are  bom. 

The  cottage  Homes  of  England  ! 

By  thousands  on  her  plains. 

They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silvery  brooks, 

And  round  the  hamlet-fanes. 

Through  glowing  orchards  forth  they  peep, 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves  ; 

And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep, 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

The  free,  fair  Homes  of  England  I 

Long,  long  in  hut  and  hall. 

May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  reared 

To  guard  each  hallowed  wall  ! 

And  green  forever  be  the  gix)ves, 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod, 

Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  God. 

Mas.  HBMAIO. 
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FILIAL   AND    FRATERNAL    LOVE. 


FILIAL  LOVE. 


ntoM 


"CHILDB  HAKOLD." 


There  is  a  dungeon  in  whose  dim  drear  light 
Wliat  do  I  gaze  on  T  Nothing  :  look  again  ! 
Two  fonns  are  slowly  shadowed  on  my  sight,  — 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain  : 
It  is  not  so  ;  1  see  them  full  and  plain,  — 
An  old  man  and  a  female  young  and  (air, 
Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 
The  blood  is  nectar  :  but  what  doth  she  there. 
With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  bosom  white  and 
baref 

Full  swells  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  young  life. 
Where  on  the  heart  and  from  the  heart  we  took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  when  the  wife, 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  look. 
Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a  joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves  — 
What  may  the  fruit  be  yet  f  I  know  not —  Cain 
was  Eve's. 

But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food. 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift :  it  is  her  sire 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Bom  with  her  birth.     No  !  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises 

higher 
Than  Egypt's  river; — from  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  man  I  Heaven's  realm 

holds  no  such  tide. 

The  starry  fable  of  the  milky-way 

Has  not  thy  story's  purity ;  it  is 

A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 

And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 

Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 

Where  sparkle  distant  worlds:  —  O,  holiest 

nurse ! 

No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 

To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 

With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe. 

BvaoN. 


TO  AUGUSTA. 

ms  sirrsa,  avcusta  lbtch. 

Mt  sister !  my  sweet  sister !  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine. 


Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tears,  but  tenderness  to  answer  mine  : 

Go  where  1  will,  to  me  thou  art  the  same,  — 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. 

There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny,  — 

A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  th(^. 

The  first  were  nothing,  —  had  I  still  the  last. 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness ; 

But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hast. 
And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  leas. 

A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  past 
Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress ; 

Reversed  for  him  our  grandsire's  fate  of  yore,  — 

He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 

Of  perils,  overlooked  or  unforeseen, 

I  have  sustained  my  share  of  worldly  shocks, 

The  fault  was  mine  ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  screen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox  ; 

I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow, 

The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 

Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their  reward. 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest,  since  the  day 

That  gave  me  being  gave  me  that  which  marred 
The  gift,  — a  fate,  or  will,  that  walked  astray  : 

And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hartl. 
And  thought  of  shaking  off  my  Iwnds  of  clay  : 

But  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  survive. 

If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  anive. 

Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  1  am  not  old  ; 

And  when  I  look  on  this,  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  rolled 

Lake  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away  : 
Something — I   know  not  what — does  still 
uphold 

A  spirit  of  slight  patience  ;  —  not  in  vain. 

Even  for  its  own  sake,  do  we  purchase  pain. 

Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  me,  —  or  perhaps  of  cold  despair. 

Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recnr,  — 
Perhaps  a  kinder  clime,  or  purer  air, 

(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer. 
And  with  light  armor  we  may  learn  to  bear,) 

Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  which  wa5  rot 

The  chief  companion  of  a  cslmer  lot. 
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I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  hare  felt 

In  happy  childhood ;  trees,  and  flowers,  and 
brooks. 
Which  do  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt. 

Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books, 
Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 

My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks ; 
And  even  at  moments  1  could  think  I  see 
Some  liying  thing  to  lore,  —  but  none  like  thee. 

Here  are  the  Alpine  landscapes  which  create 
A  land  for  contemplation  ;  —  to  admire 

Is  a  brief  feeling  of  a  trivial  date  ; 
But  something  worthier  do  such  scenes  inspire. 

Here  to  be  lonely  is  not  desolate, 
For  much  I  view  which  I  could  most  desire. 

And,  abore  all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 

Lovelier,  not  dearer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

0  that  thou  wert  but  with  me  ! — but  I  grow 
The  fool  of  my  own  wishes,  and  forget 

The  solitude  which  I  have  vaunted  so 
Has  lost  its  praise  in  this  but  one  regret ; 

There  may  be  others  which  I  less  may  show ; 
I  am  not  of  the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 

1  feel  an  ebb  in  my  philosophy. 

And  the  tide  rising  in  my  altered  eye. 

I  did  remind  thee  of  our  own  dear  Lake, 
By  the  old  Hall  which  may  be  mine  no  more. 

Leman's  is  fair  T  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore  ; 

Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make, 
Ere  ihat  or  tKou  can  fade  these  eyes  before  ; 

Though*  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 

Resigned  forever,  or  divided  far. 

The  world  is  all  before  me  ;  I  but  ask 
Of  Nature  that  with  which  she  vnll  comply,  — 

It  is  but  in  her  summer's  sun  to  bask. 
To  mingle  with  the  quiet  of  her  sky. 

To  see  her  gentle  face  without  a  mask. 
And  never  gaze  on  it  with  apathy. 

She  was  my  early  friend,  and  now  shall  be 

My  OMter,  — till  I  look  again  on  thee.     . 

I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  this  one  ; 

And  that  I  would  not ;  for  at  length  I  see 
Such  scenes  as  those  wherein  my  life  begun. 

The  earliest,  —  even  the  only  paths  for  me,  — 
Had  1  but  sooner  learnt  the  crowd  to  shun, 

I  had  been  better  than  1  now  can  be  ; 
The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would  have  slept : 
/  had  not  suffered,  and  thou  hadst  not  wept. 

With  false  Ambition  what  had  T  to  do  f 
Little  with  Love,  and  least  of  all  with  Fame  ! 

And  yet  they  came  nnsouglit,  and  with  me  grew. 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make, — a  name. 


Yet  this  was  not  the  end  I  did  pursue ; 

Surely  1  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over ;  1  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  millions  which  have  gone  before. 

And  for  the  future,  this  world's  future  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care  ; 

I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day  : 
Having  survived  so  many  things  that  were  ; 

My  years  have  been  no  slumber,  but  the  prey 
Of  ceaseless  vigils  ;  for  I  had  the  share 

Of  life  which  might  have  filled  a  century, 

Before  its  fourth  in  time  had  passed  me  by. 

And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  come, 
I  am  content ;  and  for  the  past  1  feel 

Not  thankless,  —  for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  times  would  steal. 

And  for  the  present,  I  would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  farther.  —  Nor  shall  I  conceal 

That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around. 

And  worship  Nature  with  a  thoiight  profound. 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine  : 

We  were  and  are —  I  am,  even  as  thou  art — 
Beings  who  ne*er  each  other  can  resign  ; 

It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart, 
From  life's  commencement  to  its  slow  decline 

We  are  intwined,  — let  death  come  slow  or  fast. 

The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last ! 

Byron. 


BERTHA  IN  THE  LANE. 

Put  the  broidery-frame  away, 

For  my  sewing  is  all  done  ! 
The  last  thread  is  used  to-day, 

And  I  need  not  join  it  on. 

Though  the  clock  stands  at  the  noon, 

I  am  weaiy  !     I  have  sewn, 

Sweet,  for  thee,  a  wedding-gown. 

Sister,  help  me  to  the  bed. 
And  stand  near  me,  dearest-sweet  t 

Do  not  shrink  nor  be  afraid. 
Blushing  with  a  sudden  heat ! 
No  one  standeth  in  the  street !  — 
By  God's  love  I  go  to  meet. 
Love  I  thee  with  love  complete. 

Lean  thy  face  down  !  drop  it  in 
These  two  hands,  that  I  may  hold 

'Twixt  their  palms  thy  cheek  and  chin. 
Stroking  back  the  curls  of  gold. 
T  is  a  fair,  fair  face,  in  sooth,  — 
Larger  eyes  and  redder  month 
Than  mine  were  in  my  first  youth  I 
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Thou  art  yonnger  by  seren  yean — 
Ah  !  80  boiihi'ul  at  my  gaze 

That  the  lashes,  hung  with  tears, 
Grow  too  heavy  to  ux)raise  ? 
1  would  wound  thee  by  no  touch 
Which  thy  shyness  feels  as  such,  — 
Dost  thou  mind  me,  dear,  so  much  f 

Have  I  not  been  nigh  a  mother 
To  thy  sweetness,  —  tell  me,  dear  ? 

Have  we  not  loved  one  another 
Tenderly,  from  year  to  year  ? 
Since  our  d^ing  mother  mild 
Said,  with  accents  undefilcd, 
"  Child,  be  mother  to  this  child  !  " 

Mother,  mother,  up  in  heaven, 
Stand  up  on  the  jasper  sea. 

And  be  witness  1  have  giveu 
All  the  gifts  required  of  me  ;  — 
UoiHi  that  blessed  me,  bliss  that  crowned. 
Love  that  left  me  with  a  wound. 
Life  itself,  that  tunied  around  ! 

Mother,  mother,  thou  art  kind, 
Thou  art  standing  in  the  room. 

In  a  molten  glory  shrined. 
That  rays  off  into  the  gloom  ! 
But  thy  smile  is  bright  and  bleak, 
Like  cold  waves,  —  I  cannot  speak  ; 
I  sob  in  it,  and  grow  weak. 

Ghostly  mother,  keep  aloof 
One  hour  longer  from  my  soul. 

For  I  still  am  thinking  of 
£arth*s  warm -beating  joy  and  dole  ! 
On  my  finger  is  a  ring 
Which  I  still  see  glittering, 
When  the  night  hides  everything. 

Little  sister,  thou  art  pale  ! 

Ah,  I  have  a  wandering  brain  ; 
But  I  lose  that  fever-bale. 

And  my  thoughts  grow  calm  again. 

l^ean  down  closer,  closer  still ! 

1  have  wonls  thine  ear  to  fill. 

And  would  kiss  thee  at  my  wilL 

Dear,  I  heanl  thee  in  the  spring,* 
Thee  and  Itobert,  through  the  trees, 

Wlien  we  all  went  gathering 

Boughs  of  May-bloom  for  the  bees. 
Do  not  start  so  !  think  instead 
How  the  sunshine  overhead 
Seemed  to  trickle  through  the  shade. 

What  a  day  it  was,  that  day  ! 
Hills  and  vales  did  openly 
Seem  to  heave  and  throb  awaj, 


At  the  sight  of  the  great  sky ; 
And  the  silence,  as  it  stood 
In  the  glory's  golden  flood. 
Audibly  did  bud,  — and  bud  ! 

Through  the  winding  hedge-rows  green » 
How  we  wandered,  1  and  you,  — 

With  the  bowery  tops  shut  in. 
And  the  gates  that  showed  the  view  ; 
How  we  talked  there  !  thrushes  soft 
Sang  our  pauses  out,  or  oft 
Bleatings  took  them  from  the  croft. 

Till  the  pleasure,  grown  too  strong 
Left  me  muter  evermore  ; 

And,  the  winding  road  being  lon^ 
I  walked  out  of  sight,  before  ; 
And  so,  wrapt  in  musings  fond. 
Issued  (past  the  wayside  pond) 
On  the  meadow-lands  beyond. 

I  sat  down  beneath  the  beech 
Which  leans  over  to  the  lane. 

And  the  far  sound  of  your  sjjeech 
Did  not  promise  any  pain  ; 
And  I  blessed  you,  full  and  free. 
With  a  smile  stoox)ed  tenderly 
O'er  the  May-flowers  on  my  knee. 

But  the  sound  grew  into  word 
As  the  siteakers  drew  more  near — 

Sweet,  foigive  me  that  I  heard 
What  you  wished  me  not  to  hear. 
Do  not  weep  so,  do  not  shake  — 
O,  I  heard  thee.  Bertha,  make 
Good  true  answers  for  my  sake. 

Yes,  and  he  too  !  let  him  stand 

In  thy  thoughts,  untouched  by  blame. 

Could  he  help  it,  if  my  hand 

He  had  claimed  with  hasty  claim  ! 
That  was  wrong  perhaps,  but  then 
Sucli  things  be  —  and  will,  again  ! 
Women  cannot  judge  for  men. 

Had  he  seen  thee,  when  he  swors 
He  would  love  but  me  alone  ? 

Thou  wert  absent,  —  sent  before 
To  our  kin  in  Sidmouth  town. 
When  he  saw  thee,  who  art  best 
Past  compare,  and  loveliest. 
He  but  judged  thee  as  the  rest 

Could  we  blame  him  with  grave  wonb-, 
Thou  and  I,  dear,  if  we  might  ? 

Thy  brown  eyes  have  looks  like  birds 
Flying  straightway  to  the  light ; 
Mine  are  older.  —  Hush  I  —  look  out  — 
Up  the  street !    Is  none  without  t 
How  the  poplar  swings  about ! 
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And  that  hour  —  beneath  the  beach — 
VThen  I  listened  in  a  dreara. 

And  he  said,  in  his  deep  s[«eech, 
That  he  owed  me  all  esteem  — 
Each  word  swam  in  on  my  brain 
With  a  dim,  dilating  pain, 
Till  it  burst  with  that  last  strain. 

1  fell  flooded  M-ith  a  dark, 
In  the  silence  of  a  swoon  ; 

When  I  rose,  still,  cold,  and  stark, 
There  was  night,  —  I  saw  the  moon ; 
And  the  stars,  each  in  its  place. 
And  the  May-blooms  on  the  grass, 
Seemed  to  wonder  what  I  was. 

And  I  walked  as  if  apart 

From  myself  when  I  could  stand. 

And  I  pitied  my  own  heart. 
As  if  I  held  it  in  my  hand 
Somewhat  coldly,  with  a  sense 
Of  fulfilled  bencTolence, 
And  a  "  Poor  thing"  negligence. 

And  I  answered  coldly  too. 
When  you  met  me  at  the  door ; 

And  I  only  heard  the  dew 
Dripping  from  me  to  the  floor ; 
And  the  flowers  I  bade  you  see 
Were  too  withered  for  the  bee,  — 
As  my  life,  henceforth,  for  me. 

Do  not  weep  so  —  dear — heart- warm  I 
It  was  best  as  it  befell  I 

If  I  say  he  did  me  harm, 
I  speak  wild,  —  I  am  not  leelL 
All  his  words  were  kind  and  good,  — 
He  esteemed  me  !    Only  blood 
Runs  so  faint  in  womanhood. 

Then  I  always  was  too  grave, 
Liked  the  saddest  ballads  sung. 

With  that  look,  besides,  we  have 
In  our  faces  who  die  young. 
I  had  died,  dear,  all  the  same,  — 
Life's  long,  joyous,  jostling  game 
Is  too  loud  for  my  meek  shame. 

We  are  so  unlike  each  other, 
Thou  and  I,  that  none  could  guess 

We  were  children  of  one  mother, 
But  for  mutual  tenderness. 
Thou  art  rose-lined  from  the  cold. 
And  meant,  verily,  to  hold 
Life's  pure  pleasures  manifold. 

I  am  pale  as  crocus  grows 
Close  beside  a  rose-tree's  root  1 

Whosoe'er  would  reach  the  rose. 
Treads  the  crocus  underfoot ; 


I  like  May-bloom  on  thorn-tree, 
Thou  like  merry  summer-bee  ! 
Fit,  that  1  be  plucked  for  thee. 

Yet  who  plucks  me  ?  —  no  one  mourns ; 
1  have  lived  my  season  out. 

And  now  die  of  my  own  thorns, 
Which  I  could  not  live  without. 
Sweet,  be  merry  I     How  the  light 
Comes  and  goes  I     If  it  be  night. 
Keep  the  candles  in  my  sight 

Are  there  footsteps  at  the  door  T 
Look  out  quickly.     Yea,  or  nay  f 

Some  one  might  be  waiting  for 
Some  last  word  that  I  might  say. 
Nay  ?    So  best !  —  So  angels  would 
Stand  off  clear  from  deathly  road. 
Not  to  cross  the  sight  of  God. 

Colder  grow  my  hands  and  feet,  — 
When  I  wear  the  shroud  I  made. 

Let  the  folds  lie  straight  and  neat, 
And  the  rosemary  be  spread. 
That  if  any  friend  should  come, 
(To  see  thee,  sweet  I)  all  the  room 
May  be  lifted  out  of  gloom. 

And,  dear  Bertha,  let  me  keep 
On  my  hand  this  little  ring, 

Which  at  nights,  when  others  sleeps 
I  can  still  see  glittering. 
Let  me  wear  it  out  of  sight. 
In  the  grave,  —  where  it  will  light 
All  the  dark  up,  day  and  night. 

On  that  grave  drop  not  a  tear  ! 

Else,  though  fathom-deep  the  place, 
Through  the  woollen  shroud  I  wear 

I  shall  feel  it  on  my  face. 

Rather  smile  there,  blessed  one, 

Thinking  of  me  in  the  sun,  — 

Or  forget  me,  smiling  on  t 

Art  thou  near  me  T  nearer  f  so  ! 
Kiss  me  close  upon  the  eyes, 

That  the  earthly  light  may  go 
Sweetly  as  it  used  to  rise. 
When  I  watched  the  morning  gray 
Strike,  betwixt  the  hills,  the  way 
He  was  sure  to  come  that  day. 

So — no  more  vain  words  be  said  ! 
The  hosannas  nearer  roll  — 

Mother,  smile  now  on  thy  dead,  — 
I  am  death-strong  in  my  soul  I 
Mystic  Dove  alit  on  cross, 
Guide  the  poor  bird  of  the  snows 
Through  the  snow-wind  above  loss  1 
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Jesus,  yictim,  comprehending 

Love's  divine  self-abnegation. 
Cleanse  my  love  in  its  self-spending 

And  absorb  the  poor  libation  ! 

Wind  my  thread  of  life  up  higher, 

Up  through  angels*  hands  of  fire  !  — 

I  aspire  while  I  expire  !  — 

EUZASBTM  BAJUtBTT  BaOWMING. 


HOMESICK. 

Come  to  me,  0  my  Mother  !  come  to  me, 
Thine  own  son  slowly  dying  far  away  ! 
Through  the  moist  ways  of  the  wide  ocean,  blown 
By  great  invisible  winds,  come  stately  ships 
To  this  calm  bay  for  quiet  anchorage  ; 
They  come,  they  rest  awhile,  they  go  away, 
But,  O  my  Mother,  never  comest  thou  ! 
The  snow  is  round  thy  dwelling,  the  white  snow, 
That  cold  soft  revelation  pure  as  light. 
And  the  pine-spire  is  mystically  fringed. 
Laced  with  incrusted  silver.     Here — ah  me  1  — 
The  winter  is  decrepit,  underbom, 
A  leper  with  no  power  but  his  disease. 
Why  am  I  from  thee.  Mother,  far  from  thee  1 
Far  from  the  frost  enchantment,  and  the  woods 
Jewelled  from  bough  to  bough  f    0-  home,  my 

home  ! 
0  river  in  the  valley  of  my  home, 
With  mazy-winding  motion  intricate, 
Twisting  thy  deathless  music  underneath 
The  polished  ice-work,  — must  I  nevermore 
Behold  thee  with  familiar  eyes,  and  watch 
Thy  beauty  changing  with  the  changeful  day, 
Thy  beauty  constant  to  the  constant  change  ? 

DAVIO  ClIAY. 


THE  ABSENT  SOLDIER  SON. 
ntoii  "thb  komak.** 

•  •  •  •  • 

Lord,  I  am  weeping.     As  Thou  wilt,  0  Lord, 
Do  with  him  as  Thou  wilt ;  but  0  my  God, 
Let  him  come  back  to  die  1     Let  not  the  fowls 
O*  the  air  defile  the  body  of  my  child. 
My  own  fair  child,  that  when  he  was  a  babe, 
I  lift  up  in  my  arms  and  gave  to  Thee  1 
Let  not  his  garment.  Lord,  be  vilely  parted, 
Nor  the  fine  linen  which  these  hands  have  spun 
Fall  to  the  stranger's  lot !    Shall  the  wild  bird, 
That  would  have  pilfered  of  the  ox,  this  year 
Disdain  the  pens  and  stalls  ?    Shall  her  blind 

young, 
That  on  the  fleck  and  moult  of  brutish  beasts 
Had  been  too  happy,  sleep  in  cloth  of  gold 
Whereof  each  thraid  is  to  this  beating  heart 


As  a  peculiar  darling  f    Lo,  the  flies 
Hum  o'er  him  1    Lo,  a  feather  from  the  crow 
Falls  in  his  parted  lips  !    Lo,  his  dead  eyes 
See  not  the  raven  !    Lo,  the  worm,  the  worm 
Creeps  from  his  festering  cone !     My  God  !  my 
God  I 
•  •  .  .  • 

0  Lord,  Thou  doest  weU.     I  am  content. 
If  Thou  have  need  of  him  he  shall  not  stjiy. 
But  as  one  calleth  to  a  servant,  saying 
"At  such  a  time  be  with  me,"  so,  O  Lord, 
Call  hun  to  Thee  !    O,  bid  him  not  in  baa»te 
Straight  whence  he  standeth.    Let  him  lay  aside 
The  soiUd  tools  of  labor.     Let  him  wash 
His  hands  of  blood.     Let  him  array  himself 
Meet  for  his  Lord,  pure  from  the  sweat  and  fume 
Of  corporal  travail !     Lord,  if  he  must  die; 
Let  him  die  here.  0,  take  him  where  Thou  gavest ! 

And  even  as  once  I  held  him  in  my  womb 
Till  all  things  were  fulfilled,  and  he  came  forth. 
So,  0  Lord,  let  me  hold  him  in  my  grave 
Till  the  time  come,  and  Thou,  who  settest  when 
The  hinds  shall  calve,  ordain  a  better  birth  ; 
And  as  I  looked  and  saw  my  son,  and  wept 
For  joy,  I  look  again  and  see  my  son. 
And  weep  again  for  joy  of  him  and  Thee  ! 

SIDNBY  OOSai_l. 


THE  FAREWELL 

OP  A  VXIGimA  SLAVS  MOTHSS  TO  MCK  DAVGSms  »OlJ> 
INTO  SOUTMBRN   SOMDAG 

Gone,  gone,  —  sold  and  _ 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 
Where  the  slave-whip  ceaseless  swings, 
Where  the  noisome  insect  stingy 
Where  the  fever  demon  strews 
Poison  with  the  falling  dews, 
Where  the  sickly  sunbeams  glare 
Through  the  hot  and  misty  air,  — • 
Gone,  gone,  —  sold  and  gone. 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 
From  Virginia's  hill  and  waters,  — 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughtera  I 

Gone,  gone,  —  sold  and  gone. 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 
There  no  mother's  eye  is  near  them. 
There  no  mother's  ear  can  hear  them  ; 
Never,  when  the  torturing  lash 
Seams  their  back  with  many  a  gash. 
Shall  a  mother's  kindness  bless  them. 
Or  a  mother's  arms  caress  them. 
Gone,  gone,  — sold  and  gone. 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 
From  Viiginia's  hills  and  waters,  — 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters  : 
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Gone,  gone,  —  sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rioe-swamp  dank  and  lone. 
O,  when  weary,  sad,  and  slow, 
From  the  fields  at  night  they  go. 
Faint  with  toil,  and  racked  with  pain. 
To  their  cheerless  homes  again, 
There  no  brother's  voice  shall  greet  them, — 
There  no  father's  welcome  meet  them. 
Gone,  gone,  —  sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
From  Virginia's  hills  and  waters,  — 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters  I 

Gone,  gone,  —  sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone^ 
From  the  tree  whose  shadow  lay 
On  their  childhood's  place  of  play,  — 
From  the  cool  spring  where  they  drank,  — 
Rock,  and  hill,  and  riviilet  bank,  — 
From  the  solemn  house  of  prayer. 
And  the  holy  counsels  there,  — 
Gone,  gone,  —  sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
From  Virginia's  hills  and  waters,  — 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters  I 


Gone,  gone,  — sold  and  gone, 

To  the  rice-swamp  dauk  and  lone,  — 

Toiling  through  the  weary  day, 

And  at  night  the  spoiler's  prey. 

0  that  they  had  earlier  died. 

Sleeping  calmly,  side  by  side. 

Where  the  tyrant's  power  is  o'er. 

And  the  fetter  galls  no  more  ! 

Gone,  gone,  —  sold  anhi  gone, 
.    To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
From  Viiginia's  hilb  and  waters,  — 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters  ! 

Gone,  gone,  —  sold  and  gone. 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone. 
By  the  holy  love  He  beareth,  — 
By  the  bruised  reed  He  spareth,  — 
O,  may  He,  to  whom  alone 
All  their  cruel  wrongs  are  known. 
Still  their  hope  and  refuge  prove. 
With  a  more  than  mother's  love. 
Gone,  gone,  — sold  and  gone, 
To  the  rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
From  Virginia's  hills  and  waters,  — 
Woe  is  me,  my  stolen  daughters  ! 

JOHN  CaSENLKAP  WHITTIBa. 


PARTING. 


AS  SHIPS  BECALMED. 

Ab  ships  becalmed  at  eve,  that  lay 
With  canvas  drooping,  side  by  side. 

Two  towers  of  sail,  at  dawn  of  day 
Are  scarce  long  leagues  apart  descried. 

When  fell  the  night,  up  sprang  the  breeze. 
And  all  the  darkling  hours  they  plied  ; 

Nor  dreamt  but  each  the  self&ame  seas 
By  each  was  cleaving,  side  by  side  : 

Fen  so  —  but  why  the  tale  reveal 
Of  those  whom,  year  by  year  unchanged. 

Brief  absence  joined  anew,  to  feel. 
Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged  ? 

At  dead  of  night  their  sails  were  filled. 
And  onward  each  rejoicing  steereil ; 

Ah  !  neither  blame,  for  neither  willed 
Or  wist  what  first  with  dawn  appeared. 

To  veer,  how  vain  !    On,  onwaid  strain. 
Brave  barks  !  —  in  light,  in  darkness  too  ! 

Through  winds  and  tides  one  compass  guides : 
To  that  and  your  own  selves  be  tme. 


But  0  blithe  breeze  !  and  0  great  seas  !  ' 
Though  ne'er  that  earliest  parting  past. 

On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again. 
Together  lead  them  home  at  last. 

One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought,  — 
One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare  ; 

0  bounding  breeze,  0  rushing  seas. 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there. 

ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUCK. 


AE  FOND  KISS  BEFORE  WE  PART. 

Ae  fond  kiss  and  then  we  sever  ! 
Ae  fareweel,  alas  !  forever  ! 
Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I  '11  pledge  thee  ; 
Warring  sighs  and  groans  I  '11  wage  thee. 
Who  shall  say  that  fortune  grieves  him. 
While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him  ? 
Me,  nae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me  ; 
Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

I  *11  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy  — 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy  : 
But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her. 
Love  but  her,  and  love  forever. 
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Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly. 
Never  met  —  or  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  first  and  fairest  I 

Fare  thee  weel,  thou  best  and  dearest  I 

Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure. 

Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure  I 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever  ! 

Ae  fareweel,  alas  !  forever ! 

Deep  in  heart- wrung  tears  I  '11  pledge  thee  ; 

Waning  sighs  and  groans  I  '11  wage  thee. 

Robert  Burks. 


By  day  or  night,  in  weal  or  woe. 
That  heart,  no  longer  free. 

Must  bear  the  love  it  cannot  show. 
And  silent,  ache  for  thee. 


0  MY  LUVE  'S  LIKE  A  RED,  RED  ROSE. 

0  mr  Luve  's  like  a  red,  red  rose 
That 's  newly  sprung  in  June  : 

0  my  Luve 's  like  the  melodie 
That 's  sweetly  played  in  tune. 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass, 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I  : 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  diy : 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  Dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun ; 

1  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear. 
While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  Luve  ! 

And  fare  thee  weel  awhile  ! 
And  I  will  come  again,  my  Luve, 

The'  it  were  ten  thousand  mile. 

ROBBRT  BURMS. 


THE  KISS,  DEAR  MAID. 

The  kiss,  dear  maid  !  thy  lip  has  left 

Shall  never  part  from  mine. 
Till  happier  hours  restore  the  gift 

Untainted  back  to  thine. 

Thy  parting  glance,  which  fondly  beams, 

An  equal  love  may  see  : 
The  tear  that  from  thine  eyelid  streams 

Can  weep  no  change  in  me. 

I  ask  no  pledge  to  make  me  blest 

In  gazing  when  alone  ; 
Nor  one  memorial  for  a  breast 

Whose  thoughts  are  all  thine  own. 

Nor  need  I  write  —  to  tell  the  tale 

My  pen  were  doubly  weak ; 
0,  what  can  idle  words  avail. 

Unless  the  heart  could  speak  ? 


MAID  OF  ATHENS,   ERE  WE  PART. 

Zc^  fjLod  cdt  iyarQ,* 

Maid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part, 
Give,  0  give  me  back  my  heart  ! 
Or,  since  that  has  left  my  breast. 
Keep  it  now,  and  take  the  rest ! 
Hear  my  vow  before  I  go^ 
Ziirti  fiod  cdt  iyariik 

By  those  tresses  unoonfined. 
Wooed  by  each  .£gean  wind ; 
By  those  lids  whose  jetty  fringe 
Kiss  thy  soft  cheeks*  blooming  tinge  ; 
By  those  wild  e^'es  like  the  roe, 
Ziinj  fwv  edt  dyavix 

By  that  lip  I  long  to  taste ; 
By  that  zone-encircled  waist ; 
By  all  the  token-flowers  that  tell 
What  words  can  never  speak  so  well ; 
By  love's  alternate  joy  and  woe, 
ZtSnf  fjioO  edt  dyawu. 

Maid  of  Athens  1  I  am  gone. 

Think  of  me,  sweet !  when  alone. 

Though  I  fly  to  Istambol, 

Athens  holds  my  heart  and  soul : 

Can  I  cease  to  love  thee  ?    No  ! 

Zilni  /lov  ffdt  dyaria. 

Byrom. 


THE    HEATH    THIS    NIGHT    MUST   BE 

MY  BED. 

SOKG  OF  THR  YOUNG   HICMLANDRR  SUMMOHRD 
THR  SIOR  or  HIS  BRIDR  RV  THR  **  PISRT 
cross"  OrROORRICK  DHU. 

The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed. 
The  bracken  curtain  for  my  head. 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread. 

Far,  far  from  love  and  thee,  Mary ; 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid« 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid  I 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary  I 

I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now 

The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 

•  My  life.  I  fere  tbee. 


^ 
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I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow, 
And  all  it  promiaed  me,  Mary. 

No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know  ; 

When  bursts  Clan- Alpine  on  the  foe, 

His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow. 
His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary. 

A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught ! 

For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought. 

Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary. 

And  if  returned  from  conquered  foes, 

How  blithely  will  the  evening  close. 

How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose. 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary  I 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


TO  LUCASTA, 

OM  GOING  TO  rm  WARS. 

Tell  me  ndt,  sweet,  I  am  nnkinde. 

That  from  the  nunnerie 
Of  thy  chaste  breast  and  quiet  minde, 

To  warre  and  armes  I  flee. 

True,  a  new  mistresse  now  I  chase,-— 

The  first  foe  in  the  field ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  imbrace 

A  sword,  a  horse,  a  shield. 

Yet  this  inconstancy  is  such 

As  you,  too,  should  adore  ; 

I  could  not  love  thee,  deare,  so  much, 

Loved  I  not  honor  more. 

Richard  LovHLAca. 


ADIEU,  ADIEU !  CUB  DREAM  OF  LOVE— 

AniecT,  adieu!  our  dream  of  love 
Was  far  too  sweet  to  linger  long ; 

Such  hopes  may  bloom  in  bowers  above, 
But  here  they  mock  the  fond  and  young. 

We  met  in  hope,  we  part  in  tears  ! 

Yet  0,  *t  is  sadly  sweet  to  know 
That  life,  in  all  its  future  years, 

Can  reach  us  with  no  heavier  blow  ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  hour  is  come,  the  spell  is  past ; 

Far,  far  from  thee,  my  only  love, 
Youth's  earliest  hope,  and  manhood's  last, 

My  darkened  spirit  turns  to  rove. 

Adieu,  adieu !  O,  dull  and  dread 
Sinks  on  the  ear  that  parting  knell  I 

Hope  and  the  dreams  of  love  lie  dead,  — 
To  them  and  thee,  farewell,  farewell ! 

THOMAS  X.  HERVBV. 


BLACK-EYED  SUSAN. 

All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moored. 
The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind. 

When  black  eyed  Susan  came  aboard  ; 
"0,  where  shall  I  my  true-love  find  ? 

Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors,  tell  me  true 

If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew." 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 
Rocked  with  the  billow  to  and  fro. 

Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard 
He  sighed,  and  cast  his  eyes  below  : 

The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands^ 

And  quick  as  lightning  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  the  sweet  lark,  high  poised  in  air. 
Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast 

If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear, 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest :  — 

The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 

Might  envy  William's  lip  those  kisses  sweet. 

"0  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear. 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain  ; 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear  ; 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds ;  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

"Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say 

Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind : 
They  '11  tell  thee  sailors,  when  away. 

In  every  port  a  mistress  find  : 
Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so. 
For  Thou  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

"If  to  fair  India's  coast  we  sail. 
Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright. 

Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale. 
Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white. 

Thus  every  beauteous  object  that  I  view 

Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 


**  Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms. 
Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn  ; 

Though  cannons  roar,  yet  safe  from  harms 
William  shall  to  his  dear  return. 

Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly. 

Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan's  eye. 


n 


^ 


The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word. 
The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread  ; 

No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard  ; 
They  kissed,  she  sighed,  he  hung  his  head. 

Her  lessening  boat  imwilling  rows  to  land  ; 

"Adieu ! "  she  cries  ;  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 

JOHN  CAY. 
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PARTING  LOVERS. 


SnNNA. 


I. 


I  LOVE  thee,  love  thee,  Giulio  ! 

Some  call  me  cold,  and  some  demure, 
And  if  thou  hast  ever  guessed  that  so 

I  love  thee  . . .  well ;  —  the  proof  was  poor. 

And  no  one  could  be  sure. 

II. 

Before  thy  song  (with  shifted  rhymes 

To  suit  my  name)  did  I  undo 
The  persian  f    If  it  moved  sometimes. 

Thou  hast  not  seen  a  hand  push  through 

A  ilower  or  two. 

III. 

My  mother  listening  to  my  sleep 
Heard  nothing  but  a  sigh  at  night,  — 

The  short  sigh  rippling  on  the  deep,  — 
When  hearts  run  out  of  breath  and  sight 
Of  men,  to  God's  clear  light. 

nr. 

When  others  named  thee, . . .  thought  thy  brows 
Were  straight,  thy  smile  was  tender, . . .  "Here 

He  comes  between  the  vineyard-rows  I "  — 
I  said  not  **  Ay,"  —  nor  waited.  Dear, 
To  feel  thee  step  too  near. 

V. 

I  left  such  things  to  bolder  girls, 

Olivia  or  Clotilda.     Nay, 
When  that  Clotilda  through  her  curls 

Held  both  thine  eyes  in  hers  one  day, 

I  Tuarvelled,  let  me  say. 

VI. 

I  could  not  try  the  woman's  trick  : 
Between  us  straightway  fell  the  blush 

Which  kept  me  separate,  blind,  and  sick. 
A  wind  came  with  thee  in  a  flush. 
As  blown  through  Horeb's  bush. 

VII. 

But  now  that  Italy  invokes 

Her  young  men  to  go  forth  and  chase 
The  foe  or  perish,  —  nothing  chokes 

My  voice,  or  drives  me  from  the  place : 

I  look  thee  in  the  face. 

VIII. 

I  love  thee  !  it  is  understood, 
Confest :  I  do  not  shrink  or  start : 

No  blushes  :  all  my  body's  blood 
Has  gone  to  greaten  this  poor  heart, 
That,  loving,  we  may  port. 


EX. 


Our  Italy  invokes  the  youth 

To  die  if  need  be.     StUl  there 's  room. 
Though  earth  is  strained  with  dead,  in  tmth. 

Since  twice  the  lilies  were  in  bloom 

They  have  not  grudged  a  tomb. 


X. 


And  many  a  plighted  maid  and  wife 
And  mother,  who  can  say  since  then 

*<  My  country,"  cannot  say  through  life 
"  My  son,"  "my  spouse,"  "my  flower  of  men. 
And  not  weep  dumb  again. 


XI. 

Heroic  males  the  country  bears. 

But  daughters  give  up  more  than  sons. 

Flags  wave,  drums  beat,  and  unawares 
You  flash  your  souls  out  with  the  guns. 
And  take  your  heaven  at  once  ! 

XII. 

But  w,  —  we  empty  heart  and  home 
Of  life's  life,  love  !  we  bear  to  think 

You  *re  gone, ...  to  feel  you  may  not  come, . . . 
To  hear  the  door-latch  stir  and  clink 
Yet  no  more  you, . . .  nor  sink. 

XIII. 

Dear  God  !  when  Italy  is  one 

And  perfected  from  bound  to  bound, . . . 
Suppose  (for  my  share)  earth  *s  undone 

By  one  grave  in 't !  as  one  small  wound 

May  Ifill  a  man,  't  is  found  ! 

XIV. 

What  then  I    If  love's  delight  must  end. 
At  least  we  '11  clear  its  truth  from  flaws. 

I  love  thee,  love  thee,  sweetest  friend  ! 
Now  take  my  sweetest  without  pause. 
To  help  the  nation's  cause. 

XV. 

And  thus  of  noble  Italy 

We  '11  both  be  worthy.     Let  her  show 

The  future  how  we  made  her  free. 
Not  sparing  life,  nor  Giulio, 
Nor  this . .  .  this  heart-break.     Go  ! 

EU2ABBTH  BAMtSTT  BROWMCCC 


HERO  TO  LEANDER. 

0,  00  not  yet,  my  love, 

The  night  is  dark  and  vast ; 
The  white  moon  is  hid  in  her  heaven  abore. 

And  the  waves  climb  high  and  last. 
0,  kiss  me,  kiss  nte,  once  again. 

Lest  thy  kiss  should  be  the  last. 


^ 


O  kiss  me  ere  we  part ; 
Grow  closer  to  my  heart 
My  heart  is  warmer  sorely  than  the  bosom  of  the 
main. 
0  joy  !  0  bliss  of  blisses  ! 

Hy  heart  of  hearts  art  thoa. 
Come,  bathe  me  with  thy  kisses, 

Hy  eyelids  and  my  brow. 
Hark  how  the  wild  rain  hisses, 

And  the  loud  sea  roars  below. 

Thy  heart  beats  through  thy  rosy  limbe. 

So  gladly  doth  it  stir ; 
Thine  eye  in  drops  of  gladness  swims. 

I  have  bathed  thee  with  the  pleasant  myrrh ; 
Thy  locks  are  dripping  balm  ; 
Thou  shalt  not  wander  hence  to-night, 

I  '11  stay  thee  with  my  kisses. 
To-night  the  roaring  brine 

Will  rend  thy  golden  tresses  ; 
The  ocean  with  the  morrow  light 
Will  be  both  blue  and  calm  ; 
And  the  billow  will  embrace  thee  with  a  kiss  oa 
soft  as  mine. 

No  Western  odors  wander 

On  the  black  and  moaning  sea, 
And  when  thou  art  dead,  Leander, 

My  soul  must  follow  thee  I 
O,  go  not  yet,  my  love, 

Thy  voice  is  sweet  and  low ; 
The  deep  salt  wave  breaks  in  above 

Those  marble  steps  below. 
The  turret-stairs  are  wet 

That  lead  into  the  sea. 

Leander  !  go  not  yet. 

The  pleasant  stars  have  set : 

O,  go  not,  go  not  yet. 

Or  1  will  follow  thee. 

ALPaso  Thknyson. 


THE  PARTING  LOVEBS. 

She  says,  "  The  cock  crows,  — hark  1 
He  says,  *<  No  I  stiU  't  U  dark.** 

She  says,  "The  dawn  grows  bright," 
He  says  "0  no,  my  Light." 

She  says,  *'  Stand  up  and  say. 
Gets  not  the  heaven  gray  f  ** 

He  says,  "  The  morning  star 
Climbs  the  horizon's  bar." 

She  says,  "  Then  quick  depart : 
Alas  I  you  now  must  start ; 


H 


ff 


But  give  the  cock  a  blow 
Who  did  begin  our  woe  1 

ANONYMOUS  (Chinese).    TnuaslatiMt 
of  WILLIAM  R.  ALCRR. 


THE  PARTING  OF  ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

JiTLiisT.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near 
day: 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark. 
That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear ; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree  : 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Romeo.     It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the 
mom. 
No  nightingale  :  look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east : 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops. 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

Juliet.    Yon  light  is  not  daylight,  I  know 
it,  I: 
It  is  some  meteor,  that  the  sun  exhales, 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua  : 
Therefore  stay  yet,  —  thou  need'st  not  be  gone. 

Romeo.     Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to 
death  ; 
I  am  content,  so  thon  wilt  have  it  so. 
I  '11  say,  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
*T  is  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow  ; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vanity  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads  : 
I  have  more  care  to  stay  than  will  to  go  ;  — 
Come,  death,  and  welcome  !  Juliet  wills  it  so.  -^ 
How  is 't,  my  soul  ?  let 's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

Juliet.    It  is,  it  is,  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away  t 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tunc, 
Straining  harsh  discords,  and  unpleasing  sharps. 
Some  say,  the  lark  makes  sweet  division  ; 
This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  us  : 
Some  say,   the  lark  and  loathed  toad   change 

eyes: 
0,  now  I  would  they  had  changed  voices  too ! 
Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray. 
Hunting  thee  hence,  with  hunts-up  to  the  day. 
0,  now  be  gone  ;  more  light  and  light  it  grows. 

Romeo.      More  light  and  light,  —  more  dark 
and  dark  our  woes. 

Juliet.     Then,  window,  let  day  in«  and  let 
life  out. 

Romeo.   Farewell,  farewell  1  one  kiss,  and  I  '11 
descend.  (Descends.) 

Juliet.     Art  thon  gone  so  f  my  love !  my 
lord  !  my  friend  t 
I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  i*  the  hour, 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days  : 


^ 
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Oh  !  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  years, 
Ete  I  again  behold  my  Romeo. 

Romeo.   Farewell !  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  ray  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 
Juliet.   0,  think'st  thou  we  shall  ever  meet 

again  ? 
Romeo.   I  doubt  it  not ;  and  all  these  woes 
shall  serve 
For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come. 

SHAKESPBARB. 


AS  SLOW  OUR  SHIP. 

As  slow  our  ship  her  foamy  track 

Against  the  wind  was  cleaving, 
Her  trembling  pennant  still  looked  back 

To  that  dear  isle  't  was  leaving. 
So  loath  we  part  from  all  we  love, 

From  all  the  links  that  bind  us ; 
So  turn  our  hearts,  as  on  we  rove, 

To  those  we  *ve  left  behind  us  ! 

When,  round  the  bowl,  of  vanished  years 

We  talk  with  joyous  seeming,  — 
With  smiles  that  might  as  well  be  tears, 

So  faint,  so  sad  their  beaming  ; 
While  memory  brings  us  back  again 

Each  early  tie  that  twined  us, 
0,  sweet 's  the  cup  that  circles  then 

To  those  we  've  left  behind  us  I 

And  when,  in  other  climes,  we  meet 

Some  isle  or  vale  enchanting, 
Where  all  looks  flowery,  wild,  and  sweet. 

And  naught  but  love  is  wanting ; 
We  think  how  great  had  been  our  bliss 

If  Heaven  had  but  assigned  us 
To  live  and  die  in  scenes  like  this, 

With  some  we  've  left  behind  us  t 

As  travellers  oft  look  back  at  eve 
When  eastward  darkly  going. 

To  gaze  upon  that  light  they  leave 
Still  faint  behind  them  glowing,  — 

So,  when  the  close  of  pleasure's  day 
To  gloom  hath  near  consigned  us. 

We  turn  to  catch  one  fading  ray 

Of  joy  that 's  left  behind  us. 

Thomas  Moorb. 


ADIEU,  ADIEU!  MY  NATIVE  SHORK 

Adieu,  adieu  1  my  native  shon 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue ; 
The  night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 


Yon  sun  that  sets  uiion  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  flight ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thet*, 

My  native  Land  —  Good  Ni^lit ! 

A  few  short  hours,  and  he  will  rise 

To  give  the  moiTOw  birth  ; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  skies. 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall« 

Its  hearth  is  desolate  ; 

Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wmll ; 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

Bvmox. 


LOCHABER  NO  MORE. 

Farewell  to  Lochaber  !  and  farewell,  my  Jean. 
Where  heartsome  with  thee  I  hae  mony  day  bcfu  ! 
For  Lochaber  no  more,  Lochaber  no  more. 
We  '11  maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no  more ! 
These  tears  that  1  shed  they  are  a'  for  my  dear. 
And  no  for  the  dangers  attending  on  war. 
Though  borne  on  rough  seas  to  a  far  bloody  shorp. 
Maybe  to  return  to  Lochaber  no  more. 

Though  hurricanes  rise,  and  rise  evefy  wind. 
They  '11  ne'er  make  a  tempest  like  that  in  my  mind ; 
Though  loudest  of  thunder  on  louder  waves  roar. 
That 's  naethinglike  leaving  my  love  on  the  shore. 
To  leave  thee  behind  me  my  heart  is  sair  |iaine«l ; 
By  ease  that 's  inglorious  no  fame  can  be  gaincti  ; 
And  beauty  and  love 's  the  reward  of  the  brave. 
And  I  must  deserve  it  before  I  can  crave. 

Then  glory,  my  Jeany,  maun  plead  my  excuse  ; 
Since  honor  commands  me,  how  can  I  refuse  ? 
Without  it  I  ne'er  can  have  merit  for  thee. 
And  without  thy  favor  I  'd  better  not  be. 
I  gae  then,  my  lass,  to  win  honor  and  fame. 
And  if  1  should  luck  to  come  gloriously  hame, 
I  '11  bring  a  heart  to  thee  with  lore  running  o't»r. 
And  then  I  '11  leave  thee  and  Lochaber  no  mon*. 

AIXA.N  RAlUkAV. 


MY  OLD  KENTUCKY  HOME. 

NKCRO  SONa 

The  sun  shines  bright  in  our  old  Kentucky  home ; 

'T  is  summer,  the  darkeys  are  gay  ; 
The  com  top's  ripe  and  the  meadow's  in  the  bloom. 

While  the  birds  make  music  all  the  day  ; 
The  young  folks  roll  on  the  little  cabin  floor. 

All  merry,  all  happy,  all  bright ; 
By'm  by  hard  times  comes  a  knock  in' at  the  door. — 

Then,  my  oM  Kontucky  home,  good  niglit ! 


ftu. 
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'  CHORUS. 

Weep  no  more,  my  lady  ;  0,  weep  no  more 

to-day  ! 
We  '11  sing  one  song  for  my  old  Kentucky 

home, 
For  oar  old  Kentucky  home  far  away. 

They  hunt  no  more  for  the  possum  and  the  coon. 

On  the  meadow,  the  hill,  and  the  shore  ; 
They  sing  no  more  by  the  glimmer  of  the  moon, 

On  the  bench  by  the  old  cabin  door  ; 
The  day  goes  by,  like  a  shadow  o'er  the  heart, 

With  sorrow  where  all  was  delight ; 
The  time  has  come,  when  the  darkeys  have  to  part, 

Then,  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good  night  1 
Weep  no  more,  my  lady,  kc 

Ihe  head  must  bow,  and  the  back  will  have  to  bend, 

Whereyer  the  darkey  may  go ; 
A  few  more  days,  and  the  troubles  all  will  end. 

In  the  field  where  the  sugar-cane  grow  ; 
A  few  more  days  to  tote  the  weary  load. 

No  matter  it  will  never  be  light ; 
A  few  more  days  till  we  totter  on  the  road, 

Then,  my  old  Kentucky  home,  good  night  1 
Weep  no  more,  my  lady,  &c 

ANONYMOUS. 


FAREWELL!  IF  EVER  FONDEST 
PRAYER. 

Farewkll  t  if  ever  fondest  prayer 

For  other^s  weal  availed  on  high. 
Mine  will  not  all  be  lost  in  air. 

But  waft  thy  name  beyond  the  sky. 
T  were  vain  to  speak,  to  weep,  to  sigh  : 

Oh  !  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell. 
When  wrung  from  guilt's  expiring  eye, 

Are  in  that  word  —  Farewell !  —  Farewell  t 

These  lips  are  mute,  these  eyes  are  diy  : 

But  in  my  breast  and  in  my  brain 
Awake  the  pangs  that  pass  not  by. 

The  thought  that  ne'er  shall  sleep  again. 
My  soul  nor  deigns  nor  dares  complain, 

Though  grief  and  passion  there  rebel : 
I  only  know  we  loved  in  vain — 

1  only  feel  —  Farewell !  —  FareweU  ! 

BVXON. 


^ 


FARE  THEE  WELL !  AND  IF  FOREVER. 

Fare  thee  well !  and  if  forever. 
Still  forever,  (are  thee  well; 

Even  though  unforgiving,  never 
'Gainst  thee  shall  my  heart  rebeL 


Would  that  breast  were  bared  before  thee    ' 
Where  thy  head  so  oft  hath  lain, 

While  that  placid  sleep  came  o'er  thee 
Which  thou  ne'er  canst  know  again  : 

Would  that  breast,  by  thee  glanced  over. 
Every  inmost  thought  could  show  1 

Then  thou  wouldst  at  last  discover 
'T  was  not  well  to  spurn  it  so. 

Though  the  world  for  this  commend  thee,  — 
Though  it  smile  upon  the  blow. 

Even  its  praises  must  offend  thee. 
Founded  on  another's  woe  : 

Though  my  many  faults  defaced  me. 

Could  no  other  arm  be  found. 
Than  the  one  which  once  embraced  me. 

To  inflict  a  cureless  wound  ? 

Yet,  0  yet,  thyself  deceive  not : 

Love  may  sink  by  slow  decay. 
But  by  sudden  wrench,  believe  not 

Hearts  can  thus  be  torn  away  ; 

Still  thine  own  its  life  retaineth,  — 
Still  must  mine,  though  bleeding,  beat ; 

And  the  undying  thought  which  paineth 
Is  —  that  we  uo  more  may  meet. 

These  are  words  of  deeper  sorrow 
Than  the  wail  above  the  dead  ; 

Both  shall  live,  but  every  morrow 
Wake  us  from  a  widowed  bed. 

And  when  thou  wouldst  solace  gather, 
When  our  child's  first  accents  flow. 

Wilt  thou  tesch  her  to  say  "  Father  ! " 
Though  his  care  she  must  forego  ? 

When  her  little  hands  shall  press  thee. 
When  her  lip  to  thine  is  pressed. 

Think  of  him  whose  prayer  shall  bless  thee. 
Think  of  him  thy  love  had  blessed  1 

Should  her  lineaments  resemble 
Those  thou  nevermore  mayst  see. 

Then  thy  heart  will  softly  tremble 
With  a  pulse  yet  true  to  me. 

All  my  faults  perchance  thou  knowest. 
All  my  madness  none  can  know  ; 

All  my  hopes,  where'er  thou  goest. 
Wither,  yet  with  thee  they  go. 

Every  feeling  hath  been  shaken  ; 

Pride  which  not  a  world  could  bow. 
Bows  to  thee,  —  by  thee  forsaken, 

Even  my  soul  forsakes  me  now ; 

But  *t  is  done  ;  all  words  are  idle,  — 
Words  from  me  are  vainer  still ; 

But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  bridle 
Force  their  way  without  the  will. 
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Fare  thee  well  !  —  thus  disunited. 

Torn  from  every  nearer  tic, 
Seared  in  heart,  and  lone,  and  blighted, 

More  than  this  I  scarce  can  die. 

BYROR. 


WHEN  WE  TWO  PARTED. 

When  we  two  ported 

In  silence  and  tears. 

Half  broken-hearted, 

To  sever  for  years. 

Pale  grew  thy  cheek  and  cold. 

Colder  thy  kiss : 

Truly  that  hour  foretold 

Sorrow  to  this  I 

The  dew  of  the  morning 
Sunk  chill  on  my  brow ; 
It  felt  like  the  warning 
Of  what  I  feel  now. 
Thy  vows  are  all  broken. 
And  light  is  thy  fame  : 
I  hear  thy  name  spoken 
And  share  in  its  shame. 

They  name  thee  before  me, 
A  knell  to  mine  ear  ; 
A  shudder  comes  o'er  me—- 
Why  wert  thou  so  dear  f 
They  know  not  I  knew  thee 
Who  knew  thee  too  well : 
Long,  long  shall  1  rue  thee 
Too  deeply  to  tell. 

In  secret  we  met : 

In  silence  I  grieve 

That  thy  heart  could  forget, 

Thy  spirit  deceive. 

If  I  should  meet  thee 

After  long  years. 

How  should  1  greet  thee  ?  — 

With  silence  and  tears. 


bykoh. 


When  Faith  is  kneeling  by  his  bed  of  death. 

And  Innocence  is  closing  up  his  ejres. 
Now  !  if  thou  wouldst  —  when  all  have  girea 
him  over — 
From  death  to  life  thou  might'st  him  yet  re- 
cover. 

MiCMASL  DaAirroM;. 


FAREWELL .   THOU  ART  TOO  DEAR. 

Farewell  !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing. 
And  like  enough  thou  know*8t  thy  estimate  : 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing ; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting  f 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving  f 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thou  gav'st,  thy  own  worth  then  not 

knowing. 
Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gaVst  it,  else  mtstakini;  ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing. 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter  \ 
In  sleep  a  king,  but,  waking,  no  such  matter. 


'  I 


COME»  LET  US  KISSE  AND  PARTK 

Since  there's  no  helpe,  — come,  let  us  kisse  and 
parte, 

Kay,  I  have  done,  — you  get  no  more  of  me  ; 
And  1  am  glad,  — yea,  glad  with  all  my  hearte, 

That  thus  so  cleanly  I  myselfe  can  free. 
Shake  hands  forever  !  —  cancel  all  our  vows ; 

And  when  we  meet  at  any  time  againe. 
Be  it  not  seene  in  either  of  our  brows. 

That  we  one  jot  of  fonner  love  retaine. 

Now  —  at  the  last  gaspe  of  Love's  latest  breath  — 
When,  his  pulse  failing,  Passion  hi)eechless  lies ; 


AN  EARNEST  SUIT 

TO  HIS  UKKIND  MtSTMBSS  MOT  TO  VOSSAKS  H 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  T 
Say  nay  I  say  nay  !  for  shame  I 
To  save  thee  from  the  blame 
Of  all  my  grief  and  grame. 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  f 
Say  nay  !  say  nay  I 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus, 
That  hath  loved  thee  so  lon|^ 
In  wealth  and  woe  among  f 
And  is  thy  heart  so  strong 
As  for  to  leave  me  thus  f 
Say  nay  1  say  nay ! 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus^ 
That  hath  given  thee  my  hearty 
Never  for  to  depart. 
Neither  for  pain  nor  smart  ? 
And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  f 
Say  nay !  say  nay  1 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus, 

And  have  no  more  pity 

Of  him  that  loveth  thee  f 

Alas  !  thy  cruelty  t 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me  thus  f 

Say  nay  1  say  nay  ! 

SIR  Thomas  wyay. 
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WE  PARTED  IN  SILENCE. 

Wb  parted  in  silence,  we  parted  by  night, 
On  the  banks  of  that  lonely  river ; 

Where  the  firagrant  limes  their  boughs  nnite, 
We  met  —  and  we  parted  forever  1 

Hie  ni^t-bird  song,  and  the  stars  above 
Told  many  a  touching  story, 

Of  friends  long  passed  to  the  kingdom  of  love. 

Where  the  soul  wears  its  mantle  of  glory. 

We  parted  in  silence,  —  our  cheeks  were  wet 

With  the  tears  that  were  past  controUiug  ; 
We  vowed  we  would  never,  no,  never  foiget, 

And  those  vows  at  the  time  were  consoling ; 
But  thooe  lips  that  echoed  the  sounds  of  mine 

Are  as  cold  as  that  lonely  river ; 
And  that  eye,  that  beautiful  spirit's  shrine, 

Has  shrouded  its  fires  forever. 

And  now  on  the  midnight  sky  I  look, 
And  my  heart  grows  full  of  weeping ; 

Each  star  is  to  me  a  sealed  book. 
Some  tale  of  that  loved  one  keeping. 

We  parted  in  silence,  —  we  parted  in  tears. 
On  the  banks  of  that  lonely  river : 

Bat  the  odor  and  bloom  of  those  bygone  years 

Shall  hang  o'er  its  waters  forever. 

Mas.  CKAWFoani 


PEACE  I    WHAT  CAN  TEARS  AVAIL? 

Pkacb  f  what  can  tears  avail  f 
She  lies  all  dumb  and  pale. 

And  from  her  eye 
The  spirit  of  lovely  life  is  fadings  — 

And  she  must  die  I 

Why  looks  the  lover  wroth,  —  the  friend  upbraid- 

ingt 
Reply,  reply ! 

Hath  she  not  dwelt  too  long 
Midst  pain,  and  grief,  and  wrong  t 

Then  why  not  die  f 
Why  suffer  again  her  doom  of  sorrow. 

And  hopeless  lie  ? 
Why  nurse  the  trembling  dream  untO  to-morrow  ? 

Reply,  reply ! 

Death  !    Take  her  to  thine  arms, 
In  all  her  stainless  charms  I 

And  with  her  fly 
To  heavenly  haunts,  where,  clad  in  brightness. 

The  angels  lie  I 
Wilt  bear  her  there,  0  death !  in  all  her  whiteness  f 

Reply,  reply  I 


BAKRY  COUCWALl. 


HANG  UP  HIS  HARP ;  HE  'LL  WAKE 

NO  MOREl 

His  young  bride  stood  beside  his  bed. 

Her  weeping  watch  to  keep ; 
Hush  !  hush  !  he  stirred  not,  —  was  he  dead* 

Or  did  he  only  sleep  ? 

His  brow  was  calm,  no  change  was  there, 

No  sigh  had  filled  his  breath ; 
0,  did  he  wear  that  smile  so  fair 

In  slumber  or  in  death  ? 

"  Reach  down  his  harp,"  she  wildly  cried, 

"  And  if  one  spark  remain. 
Let  him  but  hear  '  Loch  Erroch's  Side  "  ; 

He  'II  kindle  at  the  strain. 

m 

"  That  tune  e'er  held  his  soul  in  thrall ; 

It  never  breathed  in  vain  ; 
He  'U  waken  as  its  echoes  fall. 

Or  never  wake  again." 

The  strings  were  swept.    'T  was  sad  to  hear 

Sweet  music  floating  there  ; 
For  every  note  called  forth  a  tear 

Of  anguish  and  despair. 

"  See  !  see ! "  she  cried,  "  the  tune  is  o'er 

No  opening  eye,  no  breath  ; 

Hang  up  lus  harp ;  he  'U  wake,  no  more ; 

He  sleeps  the  sleep  of  death." 

Eliza  Cook. 


THE    DYING    GERTRUDE    TO    WALDE- 

ORAVE. 

PXOM  "gBRTRUDB  of' WYOMING.** 

Clas?  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 
Of  fate  !  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress  ; 
And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat,  —  0, 

think. 
And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess. 
That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness, 
And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 
Oh  !  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness. 
And  by  the  hopes  of  ah  immortal  trust, 
God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs,  when  I  am  laid  in 

dust! 

Go,  Henry,  go  not  back,  when  I  depart, 

The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  move. 

Where  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  heart, 

And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstasy  to  rove 

With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  through  the  grove 

Of  peace,  imagining  her  lot  was  cost 

In  heaven  ;  for  ours  was  not  like  earthly  love. 
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And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last  ? 
Ko  1  I  shall  love  thee  still,  when  death  itself  is 
past 

Half  could    I  bear,  methinks,   to   leave  this 

earth,  ^ 
And  thee,  more  loved  than  aught  beneath  the  sun, 
If  I  had  lived  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 
Of  one  dear  pledge  ;  —  but  shall  there  then  be 

none, 
In  future  time,  —  no  gentle  little  one. 
To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me  ? 
Yet  seems  it,  even  while  life's  last  pulses  run, 
A  sweetness  in  the  cup  of  death  to  be. 

Lord  of  my  bosom's  love  !  to  die  beholding  thee  ! 

Thomas  Campbell. 


THE  MOURNER. 

Yes  t  there  are  real  mourners,  —  I  have  seen 
A  fair  sad  girl,  mild,  suffering,  and  serene  ; 
Attention  (through  the  day)  her  duties  claimed. 
And  to  be  useful  as  resigned  she  aimed  ; 
Neatly  she  drest,  nor  vainly  seemed  t*  exjiect 
Pity  for  grief,  or  pardon  for  negl(>ct ; 
But  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleep. 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep  ; 
Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  displayed. 
That  faithful  memory  brings  to  sorrow's  aid : 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  youth. 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  unquestioned  truth ; 
In  every  place  she  wandered,  where  they  'd  been, 
And  sadly-sacred  held  the  parting  scene. 
Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leave  ;  that  pUce 
With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace  ! 

Happy  he  sailed,  and  great  the  care  she  took. 
That  he  should  softly  sleep  and  smartly  look ; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck  ; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know. 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow  : 
For  he  to  Greenland  sailed,  and  much  she  told. 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold  ; 
Yet  saw  not  danger ;  dangers  he  'd  withstood. 
Nor  could  she  trace  the  fever  in  his  blood. 

His  messmates  smiled  at  Bushings  on  his  cheek. 
And  he  too  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  speak  ; 
For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain. 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain. 
He  called  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh 
A  lover's  message,  —  "Thomas,  1  must  die  ; 
Would  I  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast, 
And  gazing  go  !  —  if  not,  this  trifle  take, 
And  say,  till  death  I  wore  it  for  her  sake : 
Yes  !  I  must  die — blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow 
on. 


Give  me  one  look  before  my  life  be  gone. 

Oh  !  give  me  that,  and  let  me  not  deRpair, 

One  last  fond    look  !  —  and  now  repeat   the 

prayer." 
He  had  his  wish,  had  more :  I  will  not  paint 
The  lovers'  meeting  ;  she  beheld  him  faint,  — 
With  tender  fears,  she  took  a  nearer  view, 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  ^-ithdrrw  ; 
He  tried  to  smile  ;  and,  half  succeeding,  said, 
"  Yes  !  I  must  die  "  —  and  hope  forever  fltni. 
Still  long  she  nursed   him;  tender    thoughts 

meantime 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime. 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away  ; 
With  him  she  prayed,  to  him  his  Bible  read. 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching 

head  : 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer. 
Apart  she  sighed  ;  alone,  she  shed  the  tear  ; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 
One  day  he  lighter  seemed,  and  they  foi^t 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seemed  to 

think. 
Yet  said  not  so  —  "  Perhaps  he  will  not  sink.** 
A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appeared, 
A  sudden  vigor  in  his  voice  was  heard  ;  — 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair  ; 
Lively  he  seemed,  and  spake  of  all  he  knew. 
The  friendly  many,  and  the  favorite  few  ; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall. 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all  ; 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people,  —  death  has  made  them  dear. 
He  named  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  prest. 
And  fondly  whispered,  "  Thou  must  go  to  n.\st." 
"  I  go,"  he  said  ;  but  as  he  spoke,  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was   the 

sound ; 
Then  gazed  affrighted  ;  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dying  look  of  love,  and  all  was  past  1 

She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  gra%'e  above. 
Neatly  engraved,  —  an  offering  of  her  love  :  • 
For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  Ded, 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead  ; 
She  would  have  grieved,  had  friends  presumed  to 

spare 
The  least  assistance,  ^  't  was  her  proper  care. 
Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  uill  sit. 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit : 
But  if  observer  pass,  will  take  her  round. 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found  ; 
Then  go  again,  and  thus  her  hours  employ. 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  destroy. 

Gborcb  CKABBE. 
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ABSENCE. 


TO  HER  ABSENT  SAILOR. 

ntOM   **THB  TENT  ON  THB  BBACH.** 

Her  window  opens  to  the  bay, 
On  glistening  light  or  misty  gray* 
And  there  at  dawn  and  set  of  day 

In  prayer  she  kneels  : 
*'  Dear  Lord  1 "  she  saith,  "  to  many  a  home 
From  wind  and  wave  the  wanderers  come ; 
1  only  see  the  tossing  foam 

Of  stranger  keeb. 

"  Blown  out  and  in  by  summer  gales. 
The  stately  ships,  with  crowded  sails, 
And  sailors  leaning  o'er  their  rails. 

Before  me  glide ; 
They  come,  they  go,  but  neyermore. 
Spice-laden  from  the  Indian  shore, 
I  see  his  swilt-winged  Isidore 

The  waves  divide. 

'*  O  thou  !  with  whom  the  night  is  day 
And  one  the  near  and  far  away. 
Look  out  on  yon  gray  waste,  and  say 

Where  lingers  he. 
Alive,  perchance,  on  some  lone  beach 
Or  thirsty  isle  beyond  the  reach 
Of  man,  he  hears  the  mocking  speech 

Of  wind  and  sea. 

"0  dread  and  cruel  deep,  reveal 
The  secret  which  thy  waves  conceal. 
And,  ye  wild  sea-birds,  hither  wheel 

And  tell  your  tale. 
Let  winds  that  tossed  his  raven  hair 
A  message  from  my  lost  one  bear,  — 
Some  thought  of  me,  a  last  fond  pra3rer 

Or  dying  wail  1 

**  Come,  with  your  dreanest  truth  shut  out 
The  fears  that  haunt  me  round  about ; 
0  God  !  I  cannot  bear  this  doubt 

That  stifles  breath. 
The  worst  is  better  than  the  dread ; 
Give  me  but  leave  to  mourn  my  dead 
Asleep  in  trust  and  hope,  instead 

Of  life  in  death  1 
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It  might  have  been  the  evening  breeze 
That  whispered  in  the  garden  trees. 
It  mi^t  have  been  the  sound  of  seaa 
That  rose  and  fell ; 


But,  with  her  heart,  if  not  her  ear. 

The  old  loved  voice  she  seemed  to  hear : 

"  I  wait  to  meet  thee  :  be  of  cheer 

For  aU  is  well  I " 

John  Grbsnlbap  whittibk. 


TO  LUCASTA, 

If  to  be  absent  were  to  be 
Away  from  thee ; 
Or  that,  when  I  am  gone, 
You  or  I  were  alone  ; 
Then,  my  Lucasta,  might  I  crave 
Pity  from  blustering  wind  or  swallowing  wave. 

But  I  '11  not  sigh  one  blast  or  gale 
To  swell  my  sail* 
Or  pay  a  tear  to  'suage 
The  foaming  blue-god's  rage ; 
For,  whether  he  will  let  me  pass 
Or^  no,  I  'm  still  as  happy  as  I  was. 

Though  seas  and  lands  be  'twizt  us  bothf 
Our  faith  and  troth. 
Like  separated  souls. 
All  time  and  space  controls  : 
Above  the  highest  sphere  we  meet. 
Unseen,  unknown ;  and  greet  as  angels  greet. 

So,  then,  we  do  anticipate 
Our  after-fate, 

And  are  alive  i'  th'  skies. 

If  thus  oui  lips  and  eyes 

Can  speak  like  spirits  unconfined 

In  heaven,  — their  earthly  bodies  left  behind. 

CoLONBi.  Richard  Loveuicb. 


OF    A'    THE    AIRTS    THE    WIND    CAN 

BLAW. 

Of  a*  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west ; 
For  there  the  bonnie  lassie  lives. 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best. 
There  wild  woods  grow,  and  riven  row, 

And  monie  a  hill 's  between  ; 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi*  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 
I  see  her  sweet  and  fair ; 
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I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu*  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air ; 
There 's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green,  — 

There 's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings, 

Bat  minds  me  of  my  Jean. 

RoBBRT  Binuo. 


LOVE'S  MEMORY. 

PItOM  **  ALL  *8  WBLL  THAT  BNDS  WELL." 

I  AM  undone  :  there  is  no  living,  none, 

If  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  all  one, 

That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 

And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me  : 

In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 

Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 

The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself : 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion 

Must  die  for  love.     'T  was  pretty,  though  a  plaguOf 

To  see  him  ev'ry  hour  ;  to  sit  and  draw 

His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls. 

In  our  heart's  table,  —  heart  too  capable 

Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favor  : 

But  now  he 's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 

Must  sanctify  his  relics. 

SHAKBSPBAltB. 


THE  SUN  UPON  THE  LAKE  IS  LOW. 

The  sun  upon  the  lake  is  low. 

The  wild  birds  hush  their  song. 
The  hills  have  evening^s  deepest  glow. 

Yet  Leonard  tarries  long. 
Now  all  whom  varied  toil  and  can 

From  home  and  love  divide. 
In  the  calm  sunset  may  repair 

Each  to  the  loved  one's  side. 

The  noble  dame  on  turret  high. 

Who  waits  her  gallant  knight, 
Looks  to  the  western  beam  to  spy 

The  flash  of  armor  bright. 
The  village  maid,  with  hand  on  brow 

The  level  ray  to  shade. 
Upon  the  footpath  watches  now 

For  Colin's  darkening  plaid. 


Now  to  their  mates  the  wild  swana 
By  day  they  swam  apart. 

And  to  the  thicket  wanders  alow 
The  hind  beside  the  hart. 

The  woodlark  at  his  partner's  side 
Twitters  his  closing  song,  — 

All  meet  whom  day  and  care  divide. 

But  Leonard  tarries  long  I 

SIR  waltbr 


0,   SAW  YE  BONNIE  LESLEY! 

0,  SAW  ye  bonnie  Lesley 
As  she  gaed  o'er  the  border  t 

She 's  gane,  like  Alexander, 

To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her. 

And  love  but  her  forever ; 
For  nature  made  her  what  she  isi 

And  ne'er  made  sic  anither  I 

Thou  art  a  queen,  (air  Lesley, 
Thy  subjects  we,  before  thee ; 

Thou  art  divine,  (air  Lesley, 
The  hearts  o*  men  adore  thee. 

The  deil  he  could  na  scaith  thee. 
Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee ; 

He  'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  face. 
And  say  '  I  canna  wrang  thee  !  * 

The  Powers  aboon  will  tent  thee ; 

Misfortune  sha'  na  steer  thee ; 
Thou  ^rt  like  themselves  sae  lovely 

That  ill  they  'U  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

Return  again,  fair  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie ! 

That  we  may  brag  we  hae  a  lass 

There 's  nane  again  sae  bonnie. 

RoBsmT  Bintaa 


JEANIE  MORRISON. 

I  've  wandered  east,  I  've  wandered  wert» 

Through  mony  a  weary  way ; 
But  never,  never  can  forget 

The  luve  o*  life's  young  day ! 
The  fire  that 's  blawn  on  Beltane  e*en 

May  weel  be  black  gin  Yule  ; 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cule, 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

The  thochts  o'  bygane  yean 
Still  fling  their  shadows  ower  my  path. 

And  blind  my  een  wV  tean : 
They  blind  my  een  wi'  sant,  sent  tcsn» 

AJid  sair  and  sick  I  pine. 
As  memory  idly  summons  up 

The  blithe  blinks  o*  langsyne. 

T  was  then  we  luvit  ilk  ither  weel, 

'T  was  then  we  twa  did  part ; 
Sweet  time — sad  time  !  twa  baima  at  aenle, 

Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart  1 
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*T  was  then  we  sat  on  ae  kigh  bink, 

To  leir  ilk  ither  lear  ; 
And  tones  and  looks  and  smiles  were  shed, 

Remembered  evermair. 

I  wonder,  Jeanie,  aften  yet, 

When  sitting  on  that  bink, 
Che«k  touchin'  cheek,  loof  locked  in  loo^ 

What  oar  wee  heads  could  think. 
When  baith  bent  doun  ower  ae  braid  page, 

Wi*  ae  hoik  on  our  knee. 
Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 

My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

O,  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads. 

How  cheeks  brent  red  wi'  shame, 
Whene'er  the  scule-weans,  laughin',  said 

We  cleeked  thither  hame  ? 
And  mind  ye  o'  the  Saturdays, 

(The  scule  then  skail't  at  noon,) 
When  we  ran  off  to  speel  the  braes,  — 

The  broomy  braes  o'  June  T 

My  head  rins  round  and  round  about,  — 

My  heart  flows  like  a  sea. 
As  ane  by  ane  the  thochts  rush  bock 

0'  scule-time,  and  o'  thee. 
0  momin'  life  !  0  momin'  luve  ! 

0  lichtsome  days  and  lang. 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearts 

Like  simmer  blossoms  sprang  I 

0,  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 

The  deavin*  dinsome  toun. 
To  wander  by  the  green  bumside, 

And  hear  its  waters  croon  f 
The  simmer  leaves  hung  ower  our  heads, 

The  flowers  burst  round  our  feet, 
And  in  the  gloamin'  o'  the  wood 

The  throesil  whusslit  sweet ; 

The  throssil  whxisslit  in  the  wood. 

The  bum  sang  to  the  trees,  — 
And  we,  with  nature's  heart  in  tune. 

Concerted  harmonies  ; 
And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  bum 

For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  silentneas  o'  joy,  till  baith 

Wr  very  gladness  grat. 

Ay,  ay,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  trickled  doun  your  cheek 
Like  djw-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 

Had  ony  power  to  speak  ! 
That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time. 

When  hearts  were  fresh  and  young. 
When  freely  gushed  all  feelings  forth, 

Unsyllabled  —  unsung ! 


I  marvel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Gin  I  hae  been  to  thee 
As  closely  twined  wi'  earliest  thochts 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me  ? 
0,  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine  ! 
0,  say  gin  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi'  dreamings  o'  langsyne  ? 

I  'ye  wandered  east,  I  've  wandered  west. 

I  've  borne  a  weary  lot ; 
But  in  my  wanderings,  far  or  near. 

Ye  never  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart 

Still  travels  on  its  way  ; 
And  channels  deeper,  as  it  rins. 

The  luve  o'  life's  young  day. 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 
Since  we  were  sindered  young 

1  've  never  seen  your  face  nor  heard 

The  music  o'  your  tongue  ; 
But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness. 

And  happy  could  1  die. 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 

0'  bygone  days  and  pne  ! 

William  Mothbewbll. 


LOVE. 
noM  *'tiib  TBivMm  or  Tzm." 

•  •  •  • 

There  lived  a  singer  in  France  of  old 
By  the  tideless,  dolorous,  midland 
In  a  land  of  sand  and  ruin  and  gold 

There  shone  one  woman,  and  none  but  she. 
And  finding  life  for  her  love's  sake  fail. 
Being  fain  to  see  her,  he  bade  set  sail, 
Touched  land,  and  saw  her  as  life  grew  cold. 
And  praised  God,  seeing ;  and  so  died  he. 

Died,  praising  God  for  his  gift  and  grace  : 

For  she  bowed  down  to  him  weeping,  and  said, 
••  Live  "  ;  and  her  tears  were  shed  on  his  face 

Or  ever  the  life  in  his  face  was  shed. 
The  sharp  tears  fell  through  her  hair,  and  stung 
Once,  and  her  close  lips  touched  him  and  clung 
Once,  and  grew  one  with  his  lips  for  a  space  ; 
And  so  drew  back,  and  the  man  was  dead. 

0  brother,  the  gods  were  good  to  you. 

Sleep,  and  be  glad  while  the  world  endures. 
Be  well  content  as  the  years  wear  through  ; 

Give  thanks  for  life,  and  the  loves  and  lures  ; 
Give  thanks  for  life,  0  brother,  and  death, 
For  the  sweet  last  sound  of  her  feet,  her  breath. 
For  gifts  she  gave  you,  gracious  and  few. 

Tears  and  kisses,  that  lady  of  yours. 
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Rest,  and  be  glad  of  the  gods ;  but  I, 

How  shall  I  praise  them,  or  how  take  rest  ? 

There  is  not  room  under  all  the  sky 
For  me  that  know  not  of  worst  or  best, 

Dieam  or  desire  of  the  days  before, 

Sweet  things  or  bitterness,  any  more. 

Love  will  not  come  to  me  now  though  I  die. 
As  love  came  close  to  you,  breast  to  breast. 

I  shall  never  be  friends  again  with  roses ; 

I  bhall  loathe  sweet  tunes,  where  a  note  grown 
strong 
Relents  and  recoils,  and  climbs  and  closes, 

As  a  wave  of  the  sea  turned  back  by  song. 
There  are  sounds  where  the  soul's  delight  takes  fire, 
Face  to  face  with  its  own  desire  ; 
A  delight  that  rebels,  a  desire  that  reposes  ; 

I  shall  hate  sweet  music  my  whole  life  long. 

The  pulse  of  war  and  passion  of  wonder, 
The  heavens  that  murmur,  the  sounds  that 
shine. 

The  stars  that  sing  and  the  loves  that  thunder, 
The  music  burning  at  heart  like  wine. 

An  armed  archangel  whose  hands  raise  up 

All  senses  mixed  in  the  spirit's  cup, 

Till  flesh  and  spirit  are  molten  in  sunder,  — 
These  things  are  over,  and  no  more  mine. 

These  were  a  part  of  the  playing  I  heard 

Once,  ere  my  love  and  my  heart  were  at  strife ; 
Love  that  mngs  and  hath  wings  as  a  bird, 

Balm  of  the  wound  and  heft  of  the  knife. 
Fairer  than  earth  is  the  sea,  and  sleep 
Than  overwatching  of  eyes  that  weep. 
Now  time  has  done  with  his  one  sweet  word. 
The  wine  and  leaven  of  lovely  life. 

I  shall  go  my  ways,  tread  out  my  measure. 

Fill  the  days  of  my  daily  breath 
With  fugitive  things  not  good  to  treasure. 

Do  as  the  world  doth,  say  as  it  saith  ; 
But  if  we  had  loved  each  other —  O  sweet, 
Had  you  felt,  lying  under  the  pahns  of  your  feet. 
The  heart  of  my  heart,  beating  harder  with  pleasure 

To  feel  you  tread  it  to  dust  and  death — 

» 

Ah,  had  I  not  taken  my  life  up  and  given 
All  that  life  gives  and  the  years  let  go. 

The  wine  and  money,  the  balm  and  leaven, 
The  dreams  reared  high  and  the  hopes  brought 
low, 

Come  life,  come  death,  not  a  word  be  said  ; 

Should  I  lose  you  living,  and  vex  you  dead  ? 

I  shall  never  tell  you  on  earth  ;  and  in  heaven. 
If  I  cry  to  you  then,  will  you  hear  or  know  ? 

ALCaaNON  CHARLBS  SWINBUKNB. 


DAY,   IN  MELTING   PURPLE  DYING 

Day,  in  melting  purple  dying ; 
Bloesoms,  all  around  me  sighing ; 
Fragrance,  from  the  lilies  straying ; 
Zephvr,  with  my  ringlets  playing ; 

Ye  but  waken  my  distress  ; 

I  am  sick  of  loneliness  ! 

Thou,  to  whom  I  love  to  hearken. 
Come,  ere  night  around  me  darken  ; 
Though  thy  softness  but  deceive  me. 
Say  thou  'rt  true,  and  I  'II  believe  thee ; 
Veil,  if  ill,  thy  soul's  intent. 
Let  me  think  it  innocent  ! 

Save  thy  toiling,  spare  thy  treasure ; 

All  1  ask  is  friendship's  pleasure  ; 

Let  the  shining  ore  lie  darkling,  — 

Bring  no  gem  in  lustre  sparkling ; 

Gifts  and  gold  are  naught  to  me, 
I  would  only  look  on  thee ! 

Tell  to  thee  the  high-wrought  feeling 

Ecstasy  but  in  revealing  ; 

Paint  to  thee  the  deep  sensation. 

Rapture  in  participation ; 

Yet  but  torture,  if  compreit 
In  a  lone,  unfriended  breast. 

Absent  still !    Ah  !  come  and  bless  me  J 

Let  these  eyes  again  caress  thee. 

Once  in  caution,  I  could  fly  thee ; 

Now,  I  nothing  could  deny  thee. 
In  a  look  if  death  there  be. 
Come,  and  I  will  gaze  on  thee ! 


BY  THE  ALMA  RIVER. 

Willie,  fold  your  little  hands ; 

Let  it  drop,  —  that  "  soldier  "  toy  j 
Look  where  father's  picture  stands,  — 

Father,  that  here  kissed  his  boy 
Not  a  month  since,  —  &ther  kind. 
Who  this  night  may  (never  mind 
Mother's  sob,  my  Willie  dear) 
Cry  out  loud  that  He  may  hear 
Who  is  God  of  battles,  —  cry, 
"God  keep  father  safe  this  day 
By  the  Alma  River!" 

Ask  no  more,  child.  Never  heed 
Either  Russ,  or  Frank,  or  Turk  ; 

Right  of  nations,  trampled  creed. 
Chance-poised  victory's  bloody  work ; 

Any  flag  i'  the  wind  may  roll 

On  thy  heights,  Sevastopol  I 
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Willie,  uU  to  you  and  me 
Is  that  spot,  whate'er  it  be, 
Where  he  stauds  —  no  other  word  — 
Sta^ida — God  sure  the  child's  prayers  heard — 
Near  the  Alma  River. 

Willie,  listen  to  the  bells 

Ringing  in  the  town  to-day  ; 
That  *8  for  victory.     No  knell  swells 

For  the  many  swept  away,  — 
Hundreds,  thousands.     Let  us  weep, 
We,  who  need  not,  — just  to  keep 
Reason  clear  in  thought  and  brain 
Till  the  morning  comes  again  ; 
Till  the  third  dread  morning  tell 
Who  they  were  that  fought  and — fell 
By  the  Alma  River. 

Come,  —  we  *11  lay  us  down,  my  child  ; 

Poor  the  bed  is,  —  poor  and  hard  ; 
But  thy  father,  far  exiled. 

Sleeps  upon  the  open  sward, 
Dreaming  of  us  two  at  home  ; 
Or,  beneath  the  starry  dome. 
Digs  out  trenches  in  the  dark, 
Where  he  buries  —  Willie,  mark  I  — 
Where  he  buries  those  who  died 
Fighting — fighting  at  his  side  — 
By  the  Alma  River. 

Willie,  Willie,  go  to  sleep  ; 

God  will  help  us,  0  my  boy  I 
He  will  make  the  dull  hours  creep 

Faster,  and  send  news  of  joy  ; 

When  I  need  not  shrink  to  meet 

Those  great  placards  in  the  street. 

That  for  weeks  will  ghastly  stare 

In  some  eyes — child,  say  that  prayer 

Once  again,  — a  different  one,  — 

Say,  "O  God  !  Thy  will  be  done 

By  the  Alma  River.'* 

Dinah  Maria  Mtjlock. 
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THE  WIFE  TO  HER  HUSBAND. 

LiNOER  not  long.  Home  is  not  home  without  thee : 
Its  dearest  tokens  do  but  make  me  mourn. 

0,  let  its  memory,  like  a  chain  about  thee. 
Gently  compel  and  hasten  thy  return  ! 

» 

Linger  Bot  long.    Though  crowds  should  woo  thy 
sUying, 
Bethink  thee,  can  the  mirth  of  thy  friends, 
though  dear. 
Compensate  for  the  grief  thy  long  delaying 
Costs  the  fond  heart  thatsighstohave  thee  here  ? 

Linger  not  long.  How  shall  I  watch  thy  coming, 
As  evening  shadows  stretch  o'er  moor  and  dell ; 

When  the  wild  bee  hath  ceased  her  busy  humming, 
And  silence  hangs  on  all  things  like  a  spell  1 


How  shall  I  watch  for  thee,  when  fears  grow 
stronger. 

As  night  grows  dark  and  darker  on  the  hill  1 
How  shall  1  weep,  when  1  can  watch  no  longer  1 

Ah  !  art  thou  absent,  art  thou  absent  still  ? 

Yet  I  should  grieve  not,  though  the  eye  that  seeth 
me 

Gazeth  through  tears  that  make  its  splendor  dull ; 
For  oh  !  I  sometimes  fear  when  thou  art  with  me. 

My  cup  of  happiness  is  all  too  fulL 

Haste,  haste  thee  home  to  thy  mountain  dwelling. 
Haste,  as  a  bird  imto  its  peaceful  nest ! 

Haste,  as  a  skiff,   through  tempests  wide  and 
swelling. 
Flies  to  its  haven  of  securest  rest ! 

AMONYMOUS. 

ABSENCE. 

What  shall  I  do  with  all  the  days  and  hours 
That  must  be  counted  ere  1  see  thy  face  ? 

How  shall  I  charm  the  interval  that  lowers 
Between  this  time  and  that  sweet  time  of  grace  ? 

Shall  I  in  slumber  steep  each  weary  sense,  — 
Weary  with  longing  ?    Shall  I  flee  away 

Into  past  days,  and  with  some  fond  pretence 
Cheat  myself  to  foi^^et  the  present  day  ? 

Shall  love  for  thee  lay  on  my  soul  the  sin 
Of  casting  from  me  God's  great  gift  of  time  ? 

Shall  I,  these  mists  of  memory  locked  within. 
Leave  and  forget  life's  purposes  sublime  ? 

0,  how  or  by  what  means  may  I  contrive 
To  bring  the  hour  that  brings  thee  back  more 
near? 

How  may  I  teach  my  drooping  hope  to  live 
Until  that  blessed  time,  and  thou  art  here  1 

I  'U  tell  thee  ;  for  thy  sake  I  will  lay  hold 
Of  all  good  aims,  and  consecrate  to  thee. 

In  worthy  deeds,  each  moment  that  is  told 
While  thou,  beloved  one  !  art  far  from  me. 

For  thee  I  will  arouse  my  thoughts  to  try 
All  heavenward  flights,  all  high  and  holy  strains ; 

For  thy  dear  sake  I  will  walk  patiently 
Through  these  long  hours,  nor  call  their  min- 
utes pains. 

I  will  this  dreary  blank  of  absence  make 
A  noble  task -time  ;  and  will  therein  strive 

To  follow  excellence,  and  to  o'ertake    \ 
More  good  than  I  have  won  since  yet  I  live. 

So  may  this  doomed  time  build  up  in  me 

A  thousand  graces,  which  shall  thus  be  thine  ; 

So  may  my  love  and  longing  hallowed  be. 

And  thy  dear  thought  an  influence  divine. 

Frances  annb  Kkmblb 
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THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVK 


nOM  "MIDSUMICXS  NIGHTS  DRXAM. 
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For  aught  that  ever  I  could  read. 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  : 

But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood, 

Or  else  misgrutled  in  respect  of  years  ; 

Or  else  it  stood  U[)on  the  choice  of  friends  ; 

Or,  if  there  were  a  symjiathy  in  choice. 

War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it, 

flaking  it  niomentany  as  a  sound. 

Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream  ; 

Brief  as  the  lightnuig  in  the  collied  night. 

That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth, 

And  ere  a  man  hath  jiower  to  say,  —  Behold  ! 

The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  : 

So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 

shakespeakb. 


YoQZig  Jamie  loo*d  me  weel,  and  socht  me  for  his 

bride; 
But,  saving  a  croun,  he  had  naething  eUe  be^^ide. 
To  mak  that  croun  a  pund,  young  Jamie  gaed  to 


THE  BANKS  O'  BOON. 

Tb  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Boon, 

How  can  ye  bloom  sae  fresh  and  fSedr  t 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 

And  I  sae  weary,  fu'  o'  care  ? 
Tliou  'It  break  my  heart,  thou  warbling  bird. 

That  wantons  through  the  flowering  thorn ; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  departed  joys, 

Departed — never  to  return. 

Aft  hae  I  roved  by  bonnie  Doon, 
To  see  the  rose  and  woodbine  twine ; 

And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve, 
And,  fondly,  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pou'd  a  rose, 
Fu*  sweet  upon  its  thorny  tree  ; 

And  my  fause  luver  stole  my  rose, 

But  ah  !  he  left  the  thorn  wi'  me. 

RoBBRT  Buaio. 


AULD  ROBIN  GRAY. 

Whkn  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  and  the  kye  at 

hame. 
And  a'  the  warld  to  sleep  are  gane  ; 
The  waes  o*  my  heart  fa'  in  showers  firae  my  ee. 
When  my  gudeman  lies  sound  by  me. 


And  the  croun  and  the  pund  were  baith  for  me  ! 

'  He  hadna  been  awa  a  week  but  only  twa. 
When  my  mother  she  fell  sick,  and  the  cow  was 

stown  awa ; 
My  lather  brak  his  aim,  and  young  Jamie  at  the 

sea,  — 
And  anld  Robin  Gray  cam*  a-oourtin'  me. 

My  father  cou'dna  work,  and  my  mother  coa*dna 

spin ; 
I  toiled  day  and  nicht,  but  their  bread  I  coo'dna 

win ; 
Auld  Rob  maintained  them  baith,  and,  wi*  tears 

in  his  ee. 
Said,  "Jenny,  for  their  sakes,  0  many  me  !  ** 

My  heart  it  said  nay,  for  I  looked  for  Jamie 

back  ; 
But  the  wind  it  blew  high,  and  the  ship  it  wa>  a 

wrack ; 
The  ship  it  was  a  wrack  1    Why  didna  Jamit* 

dee? 
Op  why  do  I  live  to  say,  Wae  's  me  f 

My  father  argued  sair,  —  my  mother  didna  speak. 
But  she  lookit  in  my  face  till  my  heart  was  like 

to  break  ; 
Sae  they  gied  him  my  hand,  though  my  heart 

was  in  the  sea ; 
And  auld  Robin  Gray  was  gudeman  to  me. 

I  hadna  been  a  wife,  a  week  but  only  four. 
When,  sitting  sae  mournfully  at  the  door, 
I  saw  my  Jamie's  wraith,  for  I  cou'dna  think  it  \\e. 
Till  he  said,  "  I  'm  come  back  for  to  marr}'  thee  !  ** 

0  sair,  sair  did  we  greet,  and  muckle  did  we  say  ; 
We  took  but  ae  kiss,  and  we  tore  ourselves  away : 

1  ^Tsh  1  were  dead,  but  I  'ra  no  like  to  dec  ; 
And  why  do  I  live  to  say,  Wae  *8  me  ? 

I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  carena  to  spin  ; 

I  dauma  think  on  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin ; 

But  I  '11  do  my  best  a  gude  wife  to  be. 

For  auld  Robin  Gray  is  kind  unto  me. 

Laov  a.n.ve  Barxaro. 
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AULD  ROB  MORRIS. 

Tberk  *b  aald  Rob  Morris  that  wons  in  yon  glen» 
He's  the  king  o*  gold  fellows  and  wale  of  anld 

men: 
He  has  gowd  in  his  coffers,  he  has  owsen  and  kine, 
And  ae  bonnie  lassie,  his  darling  and  mine. 

She 's  fresh  as  the  morning,  the  fairest  in  May ; 
She  *8  sweet  as  the  ev'ning  amang  the  new  hay  ; 
As  blythe  and  as  artless  as  the  lambs  on  the  lea,  ^ 
And  dear  to  my  heart  as  the  light  to  my  e'e. 

But  0,  she 's  an  heiress,  aold  Robin 's  a  laird. 
And  my  daddie  has  naught  but  a  cot-house  and 

yard; 
A  wooer  like  me  mannna  hope  to  come  speed. 
The  wounds  I  must  hide  that  will  soon  be  my 

dead. 

The  day  comes  to  me,  but  delight  brings  me 

nane : 
The  night  comes  to  me,  but  my  rest  it  is  gane  ; 
I  wander  my  lane  like  a  night-troubled  ghaist. 
And  I  sigh  as  my  heart  it  wad  burst  in  my  breast. 

O,  had  she  but  been  of  a  lower  degree, 

I  then  might  hae  hoped  she  wad  smiled  upon 

me  ! 

0,  how  past  describing  had  then  been  my  bliss. 

As  now  my  distraction  no  words  can  express  1 

Robert  Buhms. 


CLAUDE  MELNOTTE'S  APOLOGY  AND 

DEFENCE. 

Pauline,  by  pride 
Angels  hare  fallen  ere  thy  time  ;  by  pride,  — 
That  sole  alloy  of  thy  most  lovely  mould  — 
The  evil  spirit  of  a  bitter  love 
And  a  revengeful  heart,  had  power  upon  thee. 
From  my  first  years  my  soul  was  fiUed  with  thee  ; 
I  saw  thee  midst  the  flowers  the  lowly  boy 
Tended,  unmarked  by  thee,  —  a  spirit  of  bloom, 
And  joy  and  freshness,  as  spring  itself 
Were  made  a  Uving  thing,  and  wore  thy  shape  1 
I  saw  thee,  and  the  passionate  heart  of  man 
Entered  the  breast  of  the  wild-dreaming  boy  ; 
And  from  that  hour  I  grew  —  what  to  the  last 
I  shall  be  —  thine  adorer  !    Well,  this  love, 
Vain,  frantic,  — guilty,  if  thou  wilt,  became 
A  fountain  of  ambition  and  bright  hope  ; 
I  thought  of  tales  that  by  the  winter  hearth 
Old  gossip  tell,  —  how  maidens  sprung  from 

kiiu;s 
Have  stooped  from  their  high  sphere  ;  how  Love, 

like  Death, 
Lerelfl  all  ranks,  and  lays  the  shepherd's  crook 


Beside  the  sceptre.    Thus  I  made  my  home 

In  the  soft  palace  of  a  fairy  Future  i 

My  father  died ;  and  I,  the  peasant-bom, 

Was  my  own  lord.     Then  did  I  seek  to  rise 

Out  of  the  prison  of  my  mean  estate  ; 

And,  with  such  jewels  as  the  exploring  mind 

Brings  from  the  caves  of  Knowledge,  buy  my 

ransom 
From  those  twin  jailers  of  the  daring  heart,  — 
Low  birth  and  iron  fortune.    Thy  bright  imsge, 
Glassed  in  my  soul,  took  all  the  hues  of  glory. 
And  lured  me  on  to  those  inspiring  toils 
By  which  man  masters  men  1     For  thee,  I  grew 
A  midnight  student  o'er  the  dreams  of  sages  ! 
For  thee,  I  sought  to  borrow  from  each  Grace 
And  every  Muse  such  attributes  as  lend 
Ideal  charms  to  Love.     I  thought  of  thee. 
And  passion  taught  me  poesy,  —  of  thee. 
And  on  the  painter's  canvas  grew  the  life 
Of  beauty  !  —  Art  became  the  shadow 
Of  the  dear  starlight  of  thy  haunting  eyes  ! 
Men  called  me  vain,  —  some,  mad,  —  I  heeded 

not ; 
But  still  toiled  on,  hoped  on,  —  for  it  was  sweet, 
If  not  to  win,  to  feel  more  worthy,  thee  1 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  last,  in  one  mad  hour,  I  dared  to  pour 
The  thoughts  that  burst  their  channels  into  song, 
And  sent  them  to  thee,  —  such  a  tribute,  lady, 
As  beauty  rarely  scorns,  even  from  the  meanest. 
The  name  —  appended  by  the  burning  heart 
That  longed  to  show  its  idol  what  bright  things 
It  had  created  —  yea,  the  enthusiast's  name, 
That  should  have  been  thy  triumph,  was  thy 

scorn ! 
That  very  hour  —  when  passion,  turned  to  wrath, 
Resembled  hatred  most ;  when  thy  disdain 
Made  my  whole  soul  a  chaos — in  that  hour 
The  tempters  found  me  a  revengeful  tool 
For  their  revenge  !    Thou  hadst  trampled  on  the 

worm,  — 

It  turned,  and  stung  thee  ! 

Lord  Edward  Bulwbr  Lytton. 


LEFT  BEHIND. 

It  was  the  autumn  of  the  year ; 
The  strawberry-leaves  were  red  and  aear ; 
October's  airs  wevfi  fresh  and  chill. 
When,  pausing  on  the  windy  hill. 
The  hill  that  overlooks  the  sea, 
You  talked  confidingly  to  me,  — 
Me  whom  your  keen,  artistic  sight 
Has  not  yet  learned  to  read  aright. 
Since  I  have  veiled  my  heart  from  yon. 
And  loved  you  better  than  you  knew. 
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You  told  me  of  your  toilsome  past ; 
The  tardy  honors  won  at  last, 
The  trials  borne,  the  conquests  gained. 
The  longed-for  boon  of  Fame  attained  ; 
I  knew  that  eveiy  victory 
But  lifted  you  away  from  me, 
That  every  step  of  high  emprise 
But  left  me  lowlier  in  your  eyes ; 
I  watched  the  distance  as  it  grew, 
And  loved  you  better  than  you  knew. 

Tou  did  not  see  the  bitter  trace 
Of  anguish  sweep  across  my  face  ; 
You  did  not  hear  my  proud  heart  beat, 
Heavy  and  slow,  beneath  your  feet ; 
You  thought  of  triumphs  still  unwon, 
Of  glorious  deeds  as  yet  undone  ; 
And  I,  the  while  you  talked  to  me, 
I  watched  the  gulls  float  lonesomely, 
Till  lost  amid  the  hungry  blue, 
And  loved  you  better  than  you  knew. 

Yon  walk  the  sunny  side  of  fate  ; 
The  wise  world  smiles,  and  calls  you  great ; 
The  golden  fruitage  of  success 
Drops  at  your  feet  in  plenteousness  ; 
And  you  have  blessings  manifold : 
Renown  and  power  and  friends  and  gold. 
They  build  a  wsCU  between  us  twain, 
Wiiich  may  not  be  thrown  down  again, 
Alas  !  for  I,  the  long  years  through. 
Have  loved  you  better  than  you  knew. 

Your  life's  proud  aim,  your  art's  high  truth, 
Have  kept  the  promise  of  your  youth  ; 
And  while  you  won  the  crown,  which  now 
Breaks  into  bloom  upon  your  brow. 
My  soul  cried  strongly  out  to  you 
Across  the  ocean's  yearning  blue. 
While,  unremembered  and  afar, 
I  watched  you,  as  I  watch  a  star 
Through  darkness  struggling  into  view, 
And  loved  you  better  than  you  knew. 

I  used  to  dream  in  all  these  years 

Of  patient  faith  and  silent  tears. 

That  Love's  strong  hand  would  put  aside 

The  barriers  of  place  and  pride. 

Would  reach  the  pathless  darkness  through. 

And  draw  me  softly  up  to  you  ; 

But  that  is  past.     If  you  should  stray 

Beside  my  grave,  some  future  day. 

Perchance  the  violets  o'er  my  dust  , 

Will  half  betray  their  buried  trust. 

And  say,  their  blue  eyes  full  of  dew, 

"She  loved  you  better  than  you  knew." 

FLORBNCB  PBRCV. 


LINDA  TO  HAFED. 


nioM  *'Tm  riKB-woasHirrmas.' 


"How  sweetly,"  said  the  trembling  maid. 
Of  her  own  gentle  voice  afraid. 
So  long  had  they  in  silence  stood. 
Looking  upon  that  moonlight  flood,  — 
"  How  sweetly  does  the  moonbeam  smile 
To-night  upon  yon  leafy  isle  1 
Oft  in  my  fancy's  wanderings, 
I  've  wished  that  little  isle  had  wings. 
And  we,  within  its  fairy  bowers. 

Were  wafted  off  to  seas  unknown. 
Where  not  a  pulse  should  beat  but  ours. 

And  we  might  live,  love,  die  alone  ! 
Far  from  the  cruel  and  the  cold,  — 

Where  the  bright  eyes  of  angels  only 
Should  come  around  us,  to  behold 

A  paradise  so  pure  and  lonely  I 
Would  this  be  world  enough  for  thee  f  **  — 
Playful  she  turned,  that  he  might  see 

The  passing  smile  her  cheek  put  on  ; 
But  when  she  marked  how  mournfully 

His  eyes  met  hers,  that  smile  was  gone  ; 
And,  bursting  into  heartfelt  tears, 
"  Yes,  yes,"  she  cried,  "my  hourly  fean^ 
My  dreams,  have  boded  all  too  right,  — 
We  part  —  forever  part  —  to-night ! 
I  knew,  I  knew  it  eould  not  last,  — 
T  was  bright,  't  was  heavenly,  but  'tie  past ! 
0,  ever  thus,  from  childhood's  hour, 

I  've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay ; 
I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower 

But 't  was  the  first  to  fade  away. 
I  never  nursed  a  dear  gazelle, 

To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye. 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well. 

And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die  ! 
Now,  too,  the  joy  most  like  divine 

Of  all  1  ever  dreamt  or  knew. 

To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  call  thee  mine*  — 

0  misery !  must  1  lose  thai  too  f 

Thomas  Mooi 


UNREQUITED  LOVE. 
ntoM  **TW«LrrM  nicht." 

Viola.  Ay,  but  I  know,  — 
DiTKE.  What  dost  tliou  know  f 
Viola.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men 
owe : 

In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 

My  father  had  a  daughter  loved  a  man. 

As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 

I  should  your  lordship. 
Duke.  And  what 's  her  history  I 
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Viola.  A  bUuk,  my  lord.     She  never  told 
her  love. 
Bat  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bnd. 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek ;  she  pined  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  grief.     Was  not  this  love,  indeed? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more  :  but,  indeed. 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will ;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 


SHAKBSPBARB. 


LOCKSLEY  HALL. 

CoxiiADEs,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet 

't  is  early  mom,  — 
Leave  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me,  sound 

upon  the  bugle  horn. 

Tu  the  place,  and  all  aroxmd  it,  as  of  old,  the 

curlews  call. 
Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland,  flying  over 

Locksley  Hall : 

Loeksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the 

sandy  tracts, 
And    the    hollow    ocean-ridges    roaring    into 

cataracts. 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I 

went  to  rest. 
Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the 

west. 

Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  through 

the  mellow  shade. 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver 

braid. 

Hereabout  the  beach  I  wandered,  nourishing  a 

yonth  sublime 
With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long 

result  of  time; 

When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  fruitful 

land  reposed  ; 
When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise 

that  it  closed ; 

When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye 

could  see,  — 
Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder 

that  would  be. 


In  the  spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the 
robin's  breast ; 
I      la  the  spring  the  wanton  lapwing  gets  himself 
«  another  crest ; 

^ 


11 


In   the  spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the 

burnished  dove ; 
In  the  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns 

to  thoughts  of  love. 

Then  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner  than  should 

be  for  one  so  young. 
And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a  mute 

observance  hung. 

And  I  said,  "My  cousin  Amy,  spesk,  and  speak 

the  truth  to  me  ; 
Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being 

sets  to  thee." 

On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  color 

and  a  light. 
As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the 

northern  night 

And  she  turned,  —  her  bosom  shaken  with  a 

sudden  storm  of  sighs ; 
All  the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of 

hazel  eyes, — 

Saying,  "  I  have  hid  my  feelings,  fearing  they 

should  do  me  wrong  "  ; 
Saying,  "  Dost  thou  love  me,  cousin  T "  weepings 

**  I  have  loved  th^  long." 

Love  took  up  the  glass  of  time,  and  turned  it  in 

his  glowing  hands ; 
Every  moment,   lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in 

golden  sands. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life,  and  smote  on  all 

the  chords  with  might ; 
Smote  the  chord  of  self,  that,  trembling,  passed 

in  music  out  of  sight. 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the 

copses  ring. 
And  her  whisper  thronged  my  pulses  with  the 

fulness  of  the  spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the 

stately  ships. 
And  our  spirits  rushed  together  at  the  touching 

of  the  lips. 

0  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted  t    0  my  Amy, 

mine  no  more  I 
O  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland  1    0  the  barren, 

barren  shore  1 

Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs 

have  sung,  — 
Puppet  to  a  father's  threat,  and  servile  to  « 

shrewish  tongue  1 
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Is  it  well  to  wLih  thee  happy  ?  —  having  known 

mc ;  to  decline 
On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart 

than  mine  1 

Yet  it  shall  be :  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day 
by  day, 

What  ii  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sym- 
pathize with  clay. 

As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is ;  thou  art  mated 

with  a  clown, 
And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight 

to  drag  thee  down. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have 

spent  its  novel  force, 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than 

his  horse. 

What  \b  this  ?  his  eyes  are  heavy,  — think  not 

they  are  glazed  with  wine. 
Go  to  him  ;  it  is  thy  duty,  —  kiss  him ;  take  his 

hand  in  thine. 

It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  Ms  brain  Ib 

overwrought,  — 
Soothe  him  with  thy  finer  fancies,  touch  him  with 

thy  lighter  thought 

He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things  to  un- 
derstand, — 

Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me,  though  I  slew 
thee  with  my  hands. 

Better  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden  from  the 

heart's  disfn'ace. 
Rolled  in  one  another's  arms,  and  silent  in  a  last 

embrace. 

Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against  the 

strength  of  youth  1 
Cursed  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the 

living  truth  1 

Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  honest 
nature's  rule  1 

Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straitened  fore- 
head of  the  fool  1 

Well  —  't  is  well  that  I  should  bluster  t  —  Hadst 

thou  less  unworthy  proved. 
Would  to  God  —  for  I  had  loved  thee  more  than 

ever  wife  was  loved. 


Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that  which  bears 

but  bitter  fruit  t 
I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  though  my  heart 

be  at  the  root. 


Never  1  though  my  mortal  summers  to  such  length 

of  years  should  come 
As  the  many-wintered  crow  that  leads  the  clang' 

ing  rookery  home. 

Where  is  coE&fort  ?  in  division  of  the  records  of 

the  mind  ? 
Can  I  part  her  from  herself,  and  love  her,  as  I 

knew  her,  kind  f 

I  remember  one  that  perished ;  sweetly  did  she 

speak  and  move ; 
Such  a  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look  at  was 

to  love. 

Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her  for  the 

love  she  bore  ? 
No,  —  she  never  loved  me  truly  ;  love  is  love  for- 

evermore. 

Comfort  ?  comfort  scorned  of  devils !  this  is  truth 

the  poet  sings. 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 

happier  things. 

Drag  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest  thy 

heart  be  put  to  proof, 
In  the  dead,  unhappy  night,  and  when  the  rtin 

is  on  the  roof. 

Like  a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams ;  and  thou  art 

staring  at  the  wall. 
Where  the  dying  night-lamp  flickers,  and  th« 

shadows  rise  and  CdL 

Then  a  hand  shall  pass  before  thee,  pointing  to 

his  drunken  sleep. 
To  thy  widowed  marriage-pillows,  to  the  teai\ 

that  thou  wilt  weep. 

Thou  shalt  hear  the  "  Never,  never,"  whispered 

by  the  phantom  years. 
And  a  song  from  out  the  distance  in  the  ringing 

of  thine  ears; 

And  an  eye  shall  vex  thee,  looking  ancient  kind- 
ness on  thy  pain. 

Turn  thee,  turn  thee  on  thy  pillow ;  get  thee  to 
thy  rest  again. 

Nay,  but  nature  brings  thee  solace ;  for  a  tender 

voice  will  cry ; 
*T  is  a  purer  life  than  thine,  a  lip  to  drain  thy 

trouble  dry. 

Baby  lips  wiU  laugh  me  down  ;  my  latest  rival 

brings  thee  rest,  — 
Baby  fingers,  waxen  touchci^  pmi  ma  from  t]M 

mother's  breast. 
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O,  the  child  too  clothes  the  father  with  a  dear- 

nesB  not  his  dae. 
Half  is  thine  and  half  is  his  :  it  will  he  worthy 

of  the  two. 

O,  I  see  thee  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy  petty 

part, 
'Wttii  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a 

daughter's  heart. 

"They  were  dangeroos  guides  the  feelings — she 

herself  was  not  exempt — 
Truly,  she  herself  had  suffered  "  —  Perish  in  thy 

self-contempt  I 

Orerlive  it — lower  yet — he  happy  t  wherefore 

should  I  care  ? 
I  myself  must  mix  with  action,  lest  I  wither  hy 

despair. 

What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to,  lighting 

upon  days  like  these  ? 
Erery  door  is  harred  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to 

golden  keys. 

Eveiy  gate  is  thronged  with  suitors,  all  the 

markets  oyerflow. 
I  have  hut  an  angry  fancy :  what  is  that  which  I 

should  do  ? 

I  had  been  content  to  perish,  fSeJUng  on  the  foe- 
man's  ground, 

When  the  ranks  are  rolled  in  vapor,  and  the 
winds  ard  laid  ¥dth  sound. 

Bat  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt 

that  honor  feels. 
And  the  nations  do  hut  murmur,  snarling  at  each 

other's  heels. 

Oun  I  but  reliTe  in  sadness  f  I  will  turn  that 
earlier  page. 

Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  0  thoa  won- 
drous mother-age  I 

Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  he- 
fore  the  strife. 

When  I  heactd  my  days  before  me,  and  the  tu- 
mult of  my  life ; 

Teazning  for  the  laige  excitement  that  the  com- 
ing years  would  yield, 

Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leares  his 
father^s  field. 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near  and 
I  nearer  drawn. 

Sees  in  hearen  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a 
dreary  dawn; 


And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  be- 
fore him  then, 

Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the 
throngs  of  men ; 

Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reap- 
ing something  new : 

That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the 
things  that  they  shall  do : 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could 

SAP 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder 
that  would  be ; 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  aigoeies  of 

magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with 

costly  bales ; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there 

rained  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nations'  airy  navies  grappling  in  the 

central  blue ; 

.Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south* 

wind  rushing  warm, 
With  the  standards  of  the  peoplesplungingthrough 

the  thunder-storm ; 

Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the 

battle-flags  were  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the 

world. 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  * 

fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  In  nni- 

Tarsal  law. 

So  I  triumphed  ere  my  passion  sweeping  through 

me  left  me  dry, 
Left  me  with  the  palsied  heart,  and  left  me  with 

the  jaundiced  eye ; 

Eye,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things  here  aie 

out  of  joint. 
Science  moves,  but  slowly  slowly,  creeping  on 

from  point  to  point : 

Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion,  creep- 
ing nigher. 

Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a  slowly 
dying  fire. 

Tet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing 

purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the 

process  of  the  suns. 
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What  is  tlmt  to  him  tliat  reaps  not  harvest  of  his 

youthful  joys. 
Though  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  forever 

like  a  boy's  ? 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers ;  and  I 

linger  on  the  shore, 
And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more 

and  more. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  he 
bears  a  laden  breast, 

Full  of  sad  exiHirience  moving  toward  the  still- 
ness of  his  rest. 

Hark  !  my  merry  comrades  call  me,  sounding  on 

the  bugle  horn,  — 
They  to  whom  my  foolish  passion  were  a  target 

for  their  scorn ; 

Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on  snch  a 

mouldered  string  ? 
I  am  shamed  through  all  my  nature  to  hare  loved 

so  slight  a  thing. 

Weakness  to  be  ¥rroth  with  weakness  !  woman's 

ft 

pleasure,  woman's  pain  — 
Nature  made  them  blinder  motions  bounded  in  a 
shallower  brain  ; 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  passions, 

matched  with  mine. 
Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water 

unto  wine  — 

Here  at  least,  where  nature  sickens,  nothing.    Ah 

for  some  retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient,  where  my  life 

began  to  beat  1 


Droops  the   heavy-blossomed  bower,  hangs  tKe 

heavy-fruited  tree,  — 
Sununer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-porple  spheres 

of  sea. 

There,  methinks,  would  be  ei\joyment  more  than 

in  this  march  of  mind  — 
In  the  steamship,  in  the  ndlway,  in  the  tlunights 

that  shake  mankind. 

There  the  passions,  cramped  no  longer,  shall  have 

scope  and  breathing-space ; 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my 

dusky  race. 

Iron-jointed,  supple-sinewed,  they  shall  dive,  and 

they  shall  run, 
Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hul  their 

lances  in  the  sun. 


Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call*  and  les^the 

bows  of  the  brooks, 
Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miaermble 

books  — 

Fool,  again  the  dream,  the  fancy  I  bat  I  kaow  mj 

words  are  wild. 
But  I  count  the  gray  barbaiian  lower  than  the 

Chriadan  child. 

I,  to  herd  with  narrow  foteheada,  vacant  of  our 

gloriona  gaina. 
Like  a  beast  vdth  lower  pleaaoiti^  like  a  beast 

with  lower  pains  I 

Mated  with  a  squalid  savage,  ^  what  to  me  were 

sun  or  clime  ? 
I,  the  heir  of  all  the  sges^  in  the  foremost  files  of 

time, — 


Where  in  wild  Mahratta-battle  fell  my  father,  1 1,  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should  perish 
evil-starred ;  I  one  by  one, 

I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  selfish  uncle's  Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gs»  like  Joshua's 
ward.  j  moon  in  Ajalon  1 

I 

Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit,  —there  to  wander  Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.  Fonrard« 
far  away,  forward  let  us  range  ; 

On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of  the  Let  the  great  world  spin  forerer  down  the  ring- 
day,  —  ing  grooves  of  change. 

Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and  Through  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into 
happy  skies,  the  younger  day  : 

Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster,  Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of 
knots  of  Paradise.  Cathay. 


Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  European 


Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland,  swings  th^ 
trailer  from  the  crag,  — 


Mother-age,  (for  mine  I  knew  not,)  help  me  as 

when  life  begun,  — 
Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the  Ught- 

nings,  weigh  the  son,  — 
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O,  I  aee  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath 

not  set ; 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  tlirougli  all  my 

fancy  yet. 

Howsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  farewell  to 

Locksley  Hall ! 
Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me  the 

Toof-tree  fall. 

Comes  a  vapor  from  the  maigin,  blackening  over 

heath  and  holt, 
Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its  breast  a 

thunderbolt. 

Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  HaU,  with  rain  or  hail,  or 

fire  or  snow ; 
For  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  seaward,  and 

^  S9'  ALFRBO  TBNNYSON. 


ONLY  A  WOMAN. 

'  Sht  lores  witfa  lov«  that  cannot  tlfc  s 

And  H,  ah.  woe  I  she  loves  akme, 
Tfaiouffh  paadoaate  duty  love  Sanies  hlfl^her, 

AsgraM  grows  taOcr  round  a  stone." 

CovBirrRY  Patuorb. 

So,  the  truth 's  out.    I  *11  grasp  it  like  a  snake,  — 
It  will  not  slay  me.     My  heart  shall  not  break 
Awhile,  if  only  for  the  children's  sake. 

For  his,  too,  somewhat.  Let  him  stand  unblamed ; 
None  say,  he  gare  me  less  than  honor  claimed. 
Except — one  trifle  scarcely  worth  being  named — 

Thehftart,  That's  gone.   The  corrupt  dead  might 

be 
As  easily  raised  up,  breathing,  — fair  to  see. 
As  he  could  bring  his  whole  heart  back  to  me. 

I  never  sought  him  in  coquettish  sport. 

Or  conrted  him  as  silly  maidens  court, 

And  wonder  when  the  longed-for  prize  falls  short. 

I  only  loved  him,  —  any  woman  would  : 
But  shut  my  love  up  till  he  came  and  sued. 
Then  poured  it  o'er  his  dry  life  like  a  flood. 

1  was  so  happy  I  could  make  him  blest !  — 

So  happy  that  I  was  his  first  and  best. 

As  he  mine,  —  when  he  took  me  to  his  breast. 

Ah  me  !  if  only  then  he  had  been  true  ! 

If  for  one  little  year,  a  month  or  two, 

He  had  given  me  love  for  love,  as  was  my  due  1 

Or  had  he  told  me,  ere  the  deed  was  done, 
He  only  raised  me  to  his  heart's  dear  throne  — 
Poor  mbatitate — because  the  queen  was  gone  1 


0,  had  he  whispered,  when  his  sweetest  kiss 
Was  warm  upon  my  mouth  in  fancied  bliss. 
He  had  kissed  another  woman  even  as  this,  — 

It  were  less  bitter  I    Sometimes  I  could  weep 
To  be  thus  cheated,  like  a  child  asleep  ;  — 
Were  not  my  anguish  far  too  dry  and  deep. 

So  I  built  my  house  upon  another's  ground  ; 
Mocked  with  a  heart  just  caught  at  the  rebound,  — 
A  cankered  thing  that  looked  so  firm  and  sound. 

And  when  that  heart  grew  colder,  — colder  still, 

1,  ignorant,  tried  all  duties  to  fulfil, 
Blaming  my  foolish  pain,  exacting  will, 

All,  —  anything  but  him.     It  was  to  be 
The  full  draught  others  drink  up  carelessly 
Was  made  this  bitter  Tantalus-cup  for  me. 

I  say  again,  —  he  gives  me  all  I  claimed, 
I  and  my  children  never  shall  be  shamed  : 
He  is  a  just  man,  —  he  will  live  unblamed. 

Only  —  0  God,  0  God,  to  cry  for  bread. 
And  get  a  stone  !  Daily  to  lay  my  head 
Upon  a  bosom  where  the  old  love 's  dead  ! 

Dead  ? —  Fool !  It  never  lived.  It  only  stirred 
Galvanic,  like  an  hour-cold  corpse.  None  heard  : 
So  let  me  bury  it  without  a  word. 

He  '11  keep  that  other  woman  from  my  sight. 
I  know  not  if  her  face  be  foul  or  bright ; 
I  only  know  that  it  was  his  delight  — 

As  his*was  mine  ;  I  only  know  he  stands 
Pale,  at  the  touch  of  their  long-severed  hands. 
Then  to  a  flickering  smile  his  lips  commands. 

Lest  I  should  grieve,  or  jealous  anger  show. 
He  need  not.  When  the  ship 's  gone  down,  I  trow. 
We  little  reck  whatever  wind  may  blow. 

And  so  my  silent  moan  begins  and  ends, 

No  world's  laugh  or  world's  taunt,  no  pity  of 

friends 
Or  sneer  of  foes,  with  this  my  torment  blends. 

None  knows,  —  none  heeds.  I  have  a  little  pride ; 
Enough  to  stand  up,  wifelike,  by  his  side, 
With  the  same  smUe  as  when  I  was  his  bride. 

And  I  shall  take  his  children  to  my  arms  ; 
They  will  not  miss  these  fading,  worthless  charms ; 
Their  kiss — ah  I  unlike  his — all  pain  disarms. 

And  haply  as  the  solemn  years  go  by, 

He  will  think  sometimes,  with  regretful  sigh. 

The  other  woman  was  less  true  than  I. 

Dinah  Maria  Mulock. 
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IN  A  YEAK. 

Never  any  more  • 

While  1  Uvc, 
Need  I  hope  to  see  his  fkoe 

As  before. 
Onoe  his  love  grown  chill. 

Mine  may  striye,  — 
Bitterly  we  re-embraoe, 

Single  still. 

Was  it  something  said, 

Something  done. 
Vexed  him  f  was  it  touch  of  hand, 

Turn  of  head  ? 
Strange  I  that  rery  way 

LoTe  begun. 
I  as  little  understand 

LoYe's  decay. 

When  I  sewed  or  drew, 

I  recall 
How  he  looked  as  if  I  sang 

—  Sweetly  too. 
If  I  spoke  a  word. 

First  of  all 
Up  his  cheek  the  color  sprang, 

Then  he  heard. 

Sitting  by  my  side, 

At  my  feet, 
So  he  breathed  the  air  I  breathed. 

Satisfied  I 
I,  too,  at  love's  brim 

Touched  the  sweet. 
I  would  die  if  death  bequeathed' 

Sweet  to  him. 

•«  Speak,  —  I  love  thee  best ! " 

He  exclaimed,  — 
•*  Let  thy  love  my  own  foretell" 

I  confessed  : 
"  Clasp  my  heart  on  thine 

Now\inblamed, 
Since  upon  thy  soul  as  well 

Hangeth  mine  I 


ti 


Was  it  wrong  to  own, 

Being  truth  t 
Why  should  all  the  giving  prove 

His  alone  ? 
I  had  wealth  and  ease. 

Beauty,  youth,  — 
Since  my  lover  gave  me  love, 

I  gave  these. 

That  was  all  I  meant, 

—  To  be  just. 
And  the  passion  I  had  raised 

To  content. 


Since  he  chose  to  change 

Gold  for  dust. 
If  I  gave  him  what  he  praiaed. 

Was  it  strange  I 

Would  he  loved  me  yet, 

On  and  on. 
While  1  found  some  way  undreamed, 

—  Paid  my  debt ! 
Gave  more  life  and  more^ 

Till,  all  gone, 
He  should  smile,  "  She  never  seemed 

Mine  before. 

"What— she  felt  the  while, 

Must  I  think  f 
Love 's  so  diflerent  with  ui  men,** 

"He  should  smile. 
"  Dying  for  my  sake  — 

White  and  pink  I 
Can't  we  touch  these  bubbles  then 

But  they  break?" 

Dear,  the  pang  is  brieC, 

Do  thy  part. 
Have  thy  pleasure.     How  peiplext 

Grows  belief  I 
Well,  this  cold  clav  clod 

Was  man's  neart. 
Crumble  it,  — and  what  comes  next  f 

laitGodt 

ROBBftT  BaOWMDK^ 


ENOCH  ARDEN  AT  THE  WINDOW. 

But  Enoch  yearned  to  see  her  face  again  ; 
"  If  1  might  look  on  her  sweet  lace  again 
And  know  that  she  is  happy."    So  the  thou;:ht 
Haunted  and  harassed  him,  and  drove  him  fo::!i 
At  evening  when  the  dull  November  day 
Was  growing  duller  twilight,  to  the  hill. 
,  There  he  sat  down  gazing  on  all  below : 
There  did  a  thousand  memories  roll  upon  him. 
Unspeakable  for  sadness.     By  and  by 
The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  light. 
Far-blazing  from  the  rear  of  Philip's  house. 
Allured  him,  as  the  beacon-blaze  allures 
The  bird  of  passage,  till  he  madly  strikes 
Against  it,  and  beats  out  his  weaiy  life. 

For  Philip's  dwelling  fronted  on  the  stmt. 
The  latest  house  ^o  landward  ;  but  behind. 
With  one  small  gate  that  opened  on  the  waste. 
Flourished  a  little  garden  square  and  walled  : 
And  in  it  throve  an  ancient  evergreen, 
A  yewtree,  and  all  round  it  ran  a  walk 
Of  shingle,  and  a  walk  divided  it : 
But  Enoch  shunned  the  middle  walk  and  stole 
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Up  bj  the  wall,  behind  the  yew  ;  and  thence 
That  which  he  better  might  have  shunned,  if 

griels 
Like  hii  have  wone  or  better,  Enoch  saw. 

For  cups  and  silver  on  the  burnished  board 
Sparkled  and  shone  ;  so  genial  was  the  hearth ; 
And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
Philip,  the  slighteil  suitor  of  old  times, 
Stout,  rosy,  with  his  babe  across  his  knees ; 
And  o*er  her  second  father  stuopt  a  girl, . 
A  later  but  a  loftier  Annie  Lee, 
Fair-haired  and  tall,  and  from  her  lifted  hand 
Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon  and  a  ring 
To  tempt  the  babe,  who  reared  his  creasj  arms. 
Caught  at  and  ever  missed  it,  and  they  laughed  : 
And  on  the  left  hand  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
The  mother  glancing  often  toward  her  babe. 
But  turning  now  and  then  to  speak  with  him, 
Her  son,  who  stood  beside  her  tall  and  strong, 
And  saying  that  which  pleased  him,  for  he  smiled. 

Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to  life  beheld 
His  wife  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the  babe 
Hera,  yet  not  his,  upon  the  father's  knee, 
And  all  the  warmth,  the  peace,  the  happiness, 
And  his  own  children  tall  and  beautiful. 
And  him,  that  other,  reigning  in  his  place, 
Lonl  of  his  rights  and  of  his  children's  love,  — 
Then  he,  though  Miriam  Lane  had  told  him  all, 
Because  thingsseen  are  mightier  than  things  heard. 
Staggered  and  shook,  holding  the  branch,  and 

feared 
To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry, 
Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  blast  of  doom. 
Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the  hearth. 

He  therefore  turning  softly  like  a  thief, 
Lest  the  hanh  shingle  should  grate  underfoot. 
And  feeling  all  along  the  garden-wall. 
Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  be  found. 
Crept  to  the  gate,  and  opened  it,  and  closed. 
As  lightly  as  a  sick  man's  cliamber-door, 
Behind  him,  and  came  out  n]x>n  the  waste. 

And  there  he  woxdd  have  knelt,  but  that  his 
knees 
Were  feeble,  so  that  falling  prone  he  dug 
His  fingen  into  the  wet  earth,  and  prayed. 

ALFRBO  TBNMYSON. 


LOVFS  YOUNG  DREAM. 

O  THB  days  are  gone  when  beauty  bright 

My  heart's  chain  wove  I 
When  my  dream  of  life,  from  mom  till  night. 

Was  love^  still  love  I 


New  hope  may  bloom, 
And  days  may  come, 
Of  milder,  calmer  beam, 
But  there 's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 

As  love's  young  dream  ! 
0,  there 's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  love's  young  dream  1 

Though  the  bard  to  purer  fame  may  soar, 

When  wild  youth 's  past ; 
Though  he  win  the  wise,  who  ffpwned  before, 

To  smile  at  last ; 

He  '11  never  meet 

A  joy  so  sweet 
In  all  his  noon  of  fame 
As  when  first  he  sung  to  woman's  ear 

His  soul-felt  flame, 
And  at  every  close  she  blushed  to  hear 

The  one  loved  name  ! 

O,  that  hallowed  form  is  ne'er  forgot, 

Which  first  love  traced  ; 
Still  it  lingering  haunts  the  greenest  spot 

On  piemory's  waste  I 
'T  was  odor  fled 
As  soon  as  shed  ; 

'T  was  morning's  winged  dream  ; 
T  was  a  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream  ! 
0,  't  was  a  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream  ! 

THOMAS  Mooaa  {" Irish MOodkt'y, 


WHEN  THE  LAMP  IS    SHATTERED. 

When  the  lamp  is  shattered 
The  light  in  the  dust  lies  dead ; 
When  the  cloud  is  scattered. 
The  rainbow's  glory  is  shed. 
When  the  lute  is  broken. 
Sweet  tones  are  remembered  not ; 
When  the  lips  have  spoken. 
Loved  accents  are  soon  foigot. 

As  music  and  splendor 

Survive  not  the  lamp  and  the  lute. 

The  heart's  echoes  render 

No  song  when  the  spirit  is  mute,  — 

No  song  but  sad  diiges, 

Like  the  wind  through  a  ruined  cell. 

Or  the  mournful  surges 

That  ring  the  dead  seaman's  knelL 

• 

When  hearts  have  once  mingled. 
Love  first  leaves  the  well-built  nest ; 
The  weak  one  is  singled 
To  endure  what  it  once  possesst. 
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O  Love  !  who  bewailest 

The  frailty  of  all  things  here, 

Why  choose  you  the  frailest 

For  your  cradle,  your  home,  and  your  bier  f 

Its  passions  will  rock  thee 

As  the  storms  rock  the  ravens  on  high  ; 

Bright  reason  will  mock  thee 

Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sky. 

From  thy  nest  every  rafter 

Will  rot,  and  thine  eagle  home 

Leave  thee  naked  to  laughter, 

When  leaves  fall  and  coid  winds  come. 

FaacY  bysshb  subllby. 


MAEY,   I  BELIEVED  THEE  TRUE. 

Mart,  I  believed  thee  true. 

And  I  was  blest  in  thus  believing ; 
But  now  I  mourn  that  e'er  I  knew 

A  girl  so  fair  and  so  deceiving. 
Few  have  ever  loved  like  me  ; 

O,  1  have  loved  thee  too  sincerely  1 
And  few  have  e'er  deceived  like  thee, 

Alas  1  deceived  me  too  severely. 
Fare  thee  well  I 

Fare  thee  well !  yet  think  awhile 

On  one  whose  bosom  seems  to  doubt  thee  ; 
Who  now  would  rather  trust  that  smile, 

And  die  with  thee  than  live  without  thee. 
Fare  thee  well !   I  '11  think  on  thee, 

Thou  leav'st  me  many  a  bitter  token  ; 
For  see,  distracting  woman,  see 

My  peace  is  gone,  my  heart  is  broken. 

Fare  thee  well  ! 

THOMAS  Mooma. 


I   TAKE,   0,   TAKE  THOSE  LIPS  AWAY. 


noM  "mbasC'Ks  fob  mbasubb.** 


Take,  O,  take  those  lips  away, 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  ; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day. 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom  ; 

But  my  kisses  bring  again, 

Seals  of  love,  but  sealed  in  vain. 

Hide,  O,  hide  those  hills  of  snow 
Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears, 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  of  those  tliat  April  wears ! 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free. 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 

shakbspkabb  and  John  Flbtchck. 


HAD  I  A  CAVE. 

Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild,  distant  shore. 
Where  the  winds  howl  to  the  waves'  dashing  roar, 
There  would  I  weep  my  woes. 
There  seek  my  lost  repof:e, 
Till  grief  my  eyes  should  close, 
Ne'er  to  wake  more  ! 

Falsest  of  womankind  I  canst  thou  declare 
All  thy  fond-plighted  vows,  —  fleeting  as  air  t 

To  thy  new  lover  hie, 

Laugh  o*er  thy  perjury. 

Then  in  thy  bosom  try 
What  peace  is  there  ! 

ROBBBT  BUBNS. 


I  LOVED  A  LASS,   A  FAIR  ONE. 

I  LOYED  a  lass,  a  fair  one. 

As  fair  as  e'er  was  seen  ; 
She  was  indeed  a  rare  one. 

Another  Sheba  Queen ; 
But  fool  as  then  I  was, 

I  thought  she  loved  me  too^ 
But  now,  alas  !  sh'  'as  left  m^ 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

Her  hair  like  gold  did  glister, 

Each  eye  was  like  a  star. 
She  did  surpass  her  sister 

Which  past  all  others  far ; 
She  would  me  honey  call. 

She  'd,  O  —  she  'd  kiss  me  too^ 
But  now,  alas  !  sh'  *as  left  me, 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

In  summer  time  to  Medley, 

My  love  and  I  would  go,  — 
The  boatmen  there  stood  ready 

My  love  and  I  to  row ; 
For  cream  there  would  we  call. 

For  cakes,  and  for  prunes  too. 
But  now,  alas  !  hK  'as  left  me, 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

Many  a  merry  meeting 

My  love  and  1  have  had ; 
She  was  my  only  sweeting, 

She  made  my  heart  full  f^iMd  ; 
The  tears  stood  in  her  eyes, 

Like  to  the  morning  dew. 
But  now,  alas  !  sh*  'as  left  me, 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 
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And  as  abroad  we  walked. 

As  lovers'  fashion  is, 
Oft  as  we  sweetly  talked, 

The  siin  would  steal  a  kiss ; 
Hie  wind  upon  her  lips 

Likewise  most  sweetly  blew, 
But  now,  alas  !  sh*  'as  left  xne, 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

Her  cheeks  were  like  the  cherry. 

Her  skin  as  white  as  snow. 
When  she  was  blithe  and  merry, 

She  angeMike  did  show  ; 
Her  waist  exceeding  small, 

The  fives  did  fit  her  shoe. 
But  now,  alas  !  sh*  'as  left  me, 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

In  summer  time  or  winter, 

She  had  her  heart's  desire  ; 
I  still  did  scorn  to  stint  her, 

From  sugar,  sack,  or  fire  ; 
The  world  went  round  about. 

No  cares  we  ever  knew, 
But  now,  alas  !  sh*  'as  left  me, 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

Am  we  walked  home  together 

At  midnight  through  the  town, 
To  keep  away  the  weather,  — 

O'er  her  1  'd  cast  my  gown  ; 
No  cold  my  love  should  feel, . 

Wliate'er  the  heavens  could  do, 
But  now,  alas  !  sh'  'as  left  me, 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

Like  doves  we  would  be  billing. 

And  clip  and  kiss  so  fast, 
Yet  she  would  be  unwilling 

That  I  should  kiss  the  last ; 
They  *re  Judas  kisses  now, 

Since  that  they  proved  untrue ; 
For  now,  alas  !  sh'  'as  left  me, 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

To  maiden's  vows  and  swearing. 

Henceforth  no  credit  give, 
You  may  give  them  the  hearing,  — 

But  never  them  believe  ; 
They  are  as  false  as  fair, 

Unconstant,  frail,  untrue ; 
For  mine,  alas  !  hath  left  me, 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

T  was  I  that  paid  for  all  things, 
*T  was  other  drank  the  wine  ; 

I  cannot  now  recall  thingH, 
Live  but  a  fool  to  pine  : 


'T  was  I  that  beat  the  bush. 

The  birds  to  others  flew. 
For  she,  alas  !  hath  left  me, 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

If  ever  that  Dame  Nature, 

For  this  false  lover's  sake, 
Another  pleasing  creature 

Like  unto  her  would  make ; 
Let  her  remember  this. 

To  make  the  other  true. 
For  this,  alas  !  hath  left  me, 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

No  riches  now  can  raise  me. 
No  want  makes  me  despair, 

No  misery  amaze  me, ' 

Nor  yet  for  want  I  care  ; 

I  have  lost  a  world  itself. 

My  earthly  heaven,  adieu  I 

Since  she,  alas  !  hath  left  me, 

Falero,  lero,  loo. 

crorcb  wrrHBa. 


WHY  SO  PALE  AND  WAN  — 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  ? 

Pr'y  thee,  why  so  pale  ?  — 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her. 

Looking  ill  prevail  ? 

Pr'y  thee,  why  so  pale  I 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner  f 

Pr'y  thee,  why  so  mute  ? 
Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her. 

Saying  nothing  do  't  ? 

Pr'y  thee,  why  so  mute  ? 

Quit,  quit,  for  shame  !  this  will  not  move, 

This  cannot  take  her  : 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love. 

Nothing  can  make  her : 

The  devil  take  her  ! 

Sir  John  suckling. 


ALAS  !    HOW    LIGHT    A    CAUSE    MAY 

MOVE— 

nou  "thb  light  op  thb  harxm." 

Alas  I  how  light  a  cause  may  move 

Dissension  between  hearts  that  love  !  — 

Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  has  tried. 

And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied  ; 

That  stood  the  storm  when  waves  were  rough. 

Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off, 

Like  ships  that  have  gone  down  at  sea. 

When  heaven  was  all  tranquillity  1 
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A  something  light  as  air,  — a  look, 

A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken,  — 
0,  love  that  tempests  never  shook, 

A  breath,  a  touch  like  this  has  shaken ! 
And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  begin ; 
And  eyes  foiget  the  gentle  ray 
They  wore  in  courtship's  smiling  day ; 
And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A  tenderness  round  all  they  said ; 
Till  fast  declining,  one  by  one. 
The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone, 
And  hearts,  so  lately  mingled,  seem 
Like  broken  clouds,  —  or  like  the  stream. 
That  smiling  left  the  mountain's  brow. 

As  though  its  waters  ne'er  could  sever. 
Yet,  ere  it  reach  the  plain  below. 

Breaks  into  floods  that  part  forever. 

O  you,  that  have  the  charge  of  Love, 
Keep  him  in  rosy  bondage  bound. 

As  in  the  Fields  of  Bliss  above 

He  sits,  with  flowerets  fettered  round ; — 

Loose  not  a  tie  that  round  him  dings, 

Nor  ever  let  him  use  his  wings  ; 

For  even  an  hour,  a  minute's  flight 

Will  rob  the  plumes  of  half  their  light. 

Like  that  celestial  bird,  —  whose  nest 
Is  found  beneath  far  Eastern  skies,  — 

Whose  wings,  though  radiant  when  at  rest, 

Lose  all  tiieir  glory  when  he  flies ! 

THOMAS  Mooma. 


AUX  ITALIEN8. 

At  Paris  it  was,  at  the  opera  there  ; 
And  she  looked  like  a  queen  in  a  book  that 
night, 
With  the  wreath  of  pearl  in  her  raven  hair. 

And  the  brooch  on  her  breast  so  bright. 

Of  all  the  operas  that  Verdi  wrote, 
The  best,  to  my  taste,  is  the  Trovatore ; 

And  Mario  can  soothe,  with  a  tenor  note. 
The  sonla  in  purgatory. 

The  moon  on  the  tower  slept  soft  as  snow  ; 

And  who  was  not  thrilled  in  the  strangest  way. 
As  we  heard  him  sing,  while  the  gas  burned  low, 

••  Hon  ti $cordar  di met" 

The  emperor  there,  in  his  box  of  state, 
Looked  grave  ;  as  if  he  had  just  then  seen 

The  red  flag  wave  from  the  city  gate. 
Where  his  eagles  in  bronze  had  been. 

The  empress,  too,  had  a  tear  in  her  eye  : 
You  'd  have  said  that  her  fancy  had  gone  back 
•g&in. 


For  one  moment,  under  the  old  blue  sky. 
To  the  old  glad  life  in  Spain. 

Well !  there  in  our  front-row  box  we  sat 
Together,  my  bride  betrothed  and  I ; 

My  gaze  was  fixed  on  my  opera  hat. 
And  hers  on  the  stage  hard  by. 

And  both  were  silent,  and  both  were  sad ;  — 
Like  a  queen  she  leaned  on  her  full  white  arm. 

With  that  regal,  indolent  air  she  had  ; 
So  confident  of  her  charm  ! 

I  have  not  a  doubt  she  was  thinking  then 
Of  her  former  lord,  good  soul  that  he  wa% 

Who  died  the  richest  and  roundest  of  men. 
The  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

I  hope  that,  to  get  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Through  a  needle's  eye  he  had  not  to  pass  ; 

I  wish  him  well  for  the  jointure  given 
To  my  lady  of  Carabas. 

Meanwhile,  I  was  thinking  of  my  first  love 
As  I  had  not  been  thinking  of  aught  for 

Till  over  my  eyes  there  began  to  mov» 
Something  that  felt  like 


I  thought  of  the  dress  that  she  wore  last  time. 
When  we  stood  'neath  the  cypress-trees  together. 

In  that  lost -land,  in  that  soft  clime. 
In  the  crimson  evening  weather  ; 

Of  that  muslin  dress  (for  the  eve  was  hot) ; 

And  her  warm  white  neck  in  its  golden  chain ; 
And  her  full  soft  hair,  just  tied  in  a  knot. 

And  falling  loose  again ; 

And  the  jasmine  flower  in  her  fair  young  bmst ; 

(0  the  faint,  sweet  smell  of  that  jasmine  flower !) 
And  the  one  bird  singing  alone  to  his  nest ; 

And  the  one  star  over  the  tower. 

I  thought  of  our  little  quarrels  and  strife. 
And  the  letter  that  brought  me  back  my  ring  ; 

And  it  all  seemed  then,  in  the  waste  of  life, 
Such  a  very  little  thing  ! 

For  I  thought  of  her  grave  below  the  hill. 
Which  the  sentinel  cypress-tree  stands  over : 

And  I  thought,  *'  Were  bhe  only  living  still. 
How  I  could  foigive  her  and  love  her  ! " 

And  I  swear,  as  I  thought  of  her  thus,  in  that  hour, 
And  of  how,  after  all,  old  things  are  best. 

That  I  smelt  the  smell  of  that  jasmine  flower 
Which  she  used  to  wear  in  her  brvast 

It  smelt  so  faint,  and  it  smelt  so  sweet. 
It  made  me  creep,  and  it  made  me  cold  ! 

Like  the  scent  that  steals  from  the  crumbling  sheet 
Where  a  mummy  is  half  unrolled. 
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And  I  turned  and  looked  :  she  was  sitting  there. 
In  a  dim  box  over  the  stage  ;  and  drest 

In  that  muslin  dress,  with  tliat  full  soft  hair, 
And  that  jasmine  in  her  breast ! 

I  was  here,  and  she  was  there  ; 

And  the  glittering  horse-shoe  cnrved  between : — 
From  my  bride  betrothed,  with  her  raven  hair 

And  her  stunptuoos  scornful  mien, 

To  my  early  love  with  her  eyes  downcast. 
And  over  her  primrose  face  the  shade, 

(In  short,  from  the  future  back  to  the  past,) 
There  was  but  a  step  to  be  made. 

To  my  early  love  from  my  future  bride 
One  moment  I  looked.  Then  I  stole  to  the  door, 

I  traversed  the  passage ;  and  down  at  her  side 
1  was  sitting,  a  moment  more. 

lly  thinking  of  her,  or  the  music's  strain. 
Or  something  which  never  will  be  exprest. 

Had  brought  her  back  from  the  grave  again, 
With  the  jasmine  in  her  breast 

She  is  not  dead,  and  she  is  not  wed  ! 

But  she  loves  me  now,  and  she  loved  me  then  ! 
And  the  very  first  wonl  that  her  sweet  lips  said. 

My  heart  grew  youthful  again. 

The  marchioness  there,  of  Carahas, 

She  is  wealthy,  and  young,  and  handsome  still ; 
And  but  for  her  ....  well,  we'll  let  that  pass; 

She  may  marry  whomever  she  will. 

But  I  will  marry  my  own  first  love. 

With  her  primrose  face,  for  old  things  are  best ; 
And  the  flower  in  her  bosom,  I  prize  it  above 

The  brooch  in  my  lady's  breast. 

The  world  is  filled  with  folly  and  sin. 
And  love  must  cling  where  it  can,  I  saj : 

For  beauty  is  easy  enough  to  win  ; 
But  one  is  n't  loved  every  day. 

And  1  think,  in  the  lives  of  most  women  and  men. 
There  'a  a  moment  when  all  would  go  smooth 
and  even, 
If  only  the  dead  could  find  out  when 
^  To  come  back  and  be  forgiven. 

But  0  the  smell  of  that  jasmine  flower  1 
And  O  tliat  music  !  and  0  the  way 

That  voice  rang  out  from  the  donjon  tower, 
Nun  a  iccrdar  di  ine, 
Non  ti  aeordar  di  me  f 

ROBERT  BULWBR  LVTTON. 


TRANSIENT  BEAUTY. 

THX  GIAOUa. 

As,  rising  on  its  purple  wing, 
The  insect-queen  of  Eastern  spring, 
O'er  emerald  meadows  of  Kashmeer, 
Invites  the  young  pursuer  near, 
And  leads  him  on  from  flower  to  flower, 
A  weary  chase  and  wasted  hour. 
Then  leaves  him,  as  it  soars  on  high, 
With  imnting  heait  and  tearful  eye  ; 
So  Beauty  lures  the  full-grown  child. 
With  hue  as  blight,  and  wind  as  wild ; 
A  chase  of  idle  ho2>e8  and  fears, 
B^gun  in  folly,  closed  in  tears. 
If  won,  to  equal  ills  betrayed. 
Woe  waits  the  insect  and  the  maid  : 
A  life  of  pain,  the  loss  of  peace. 
From  infant's  play  and  man's  caprice ; 
The  lovely  toy,  so  fiercely  sought. 
Hath  lost  its  charm  by  befng  caught ; 
For  every  touch  that  wooed  its  stay 
Hath  brushed  its  brightest  hues  away. 
Till,  charm  and  hue  and  beauty  gone, 
*T  is  left  to  fly  or  fall  alone. 
With  wounded  wing  or  bleeding  breast, 
Ah  !  where  sliall  either  victim  rest  t 
Can  this  with  faded  pinion  soar 
From  rose  to  tulip  as  before  7 
Or  Beauty,  blighted  in  an  hour. 
Find  joy  within  her  broken  bower  t 
No  ;  gayer  insects  fluttering  by 
Ne'er  droop  the  wing  o'er  those  that  die, 
And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own. 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim, 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame. 

BYRON. 


WOMAN'S  INCONSTANCY.    ' 

I  LOVED  thee  once,  I  '11  love  no  more, 
Thine  be  the  grief  as  is  the  blame  ; 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  wast  before. 
What  reason  I  should  l)e  the  same  T 
He  that  can  love  unloved  sgain. 
Hath  better  store  of  love  than  brain  : 
God  send  me  love  my  debts  to  pay. 
While  unthrifts  fool  their  love  away. 

Nothing  could  have  my  love  o'crthrown. 

If  thou  hadst  still  continued  mine  ; 
Yea,  if  thou  hadst  remained  thy  own, 
I  might  perchance  have  yet  been  thine. 
But  thou  thy  freedom  did  recall, 
That  if  thou  might  elsewhere  inthrall ; 
And  then  how  could  I  but  diHdain 
A  captive's  captive  to  remain  ? 
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When  new  desires  hnd  conquered  thee. 
And  changed  the  object  of  thy  will. 
It  hod  been  lethai^  in  me. 
Not  constancy,  to  love  thee  still. 
Yea,  it  had  been  a  sin  to  go 
And  prostitute  affection  so, 
Since  wc  are  taught  no  prayers  to  say 
To  such  as  must  to  others  i>ray. 

Yet  do  thou  glory  In  thy  choice. 

Thy  choice  of  his  good  fortune  boast ; 

I  *11  neither  grieve  nor  yet  rejoice, 

To  see  him  gain  what  I  have  lost  ; 

The  height  of  my  disdain  shall  be. 

To  laugh  at  him,  to  blush  for  thee  ; 

To  love  thee  still,  but  go  no  more 

A  begging  to  a  beggar's  door. 

Sir  RoBBar  Ayton. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  HARP. 

T 18  believed  that  this  harp  which  I  wake  now 

for  thee 
Was  a  siren  of  old  who  sung  under  the  sea ; 
And  who  often  at  eve  through  the  bright  billow 

roved 
Tomeetonthegreen  shorea  youth  whom  she  lored.  j 

But  she  loved  him  in  vain,  for  he  left  her  to  weep, 
And  in  tears  all  the  night  her  gold  ringlets  to 

steep. 
Till  Heaven  looked  with  pity  on  tnie  loreso  warm. 
And  changed  to  this  soft  harp  the  sea-maiden's 

form  ! 

Still  her  bosom  rose  fair — still  her  cheek  smiled 

the  same  — 
While  her  sea-beauties  gracefully  curled  round 

the  frame ; 
And  her  hair,  shedding  tear-drops  from  all  its 

bright  rings, 
Fell  overherwhite  arm,  to  make  the  gold  strings  ! 

Hence  it  came  that  this  soft  harp  so  long  hath 

been  known 
To  mingle  love's  language  with  sorrow's  sad  tone  ; 
Till^udidst  divide  them,  and  teach  the  fond  lay 
To  be  love  when  1  *ni  near  thee  and  gi'ief  when  away ! 


WHERE  SHALL  THE  LOVER  REST? 

Where  sliall  the  lover  rest 

Wliom  the  fates  sever 
From  his  tnie  maiden's  breast 

Parted  forever  f 


Where,  throngh  groves  deep  and  high 

Sounds  the  far  billow, 
Where  early  violets  die 

Under  the  willow. 
Eleu  lore 

Soft  shall  be  his  pillow. 

There,  through  the  summer  day 

Cool  streams  are  laving : 
There,  while  the  tempests  sway, 

Scarce  are  boughs  waving ; 
There  thy  rest  shalt  thou  take. 

Parted  forever, 
Never  again  to  wake 

Never,  O  never  I 
Eleu  loro 

Never,  O  never ! 

Where  shall  the  traitor  rat, 

He,  the  deceiver. 
Who  could  win  maiden's  breact^ 

Ruin,  and  leave  her  f 
In  the  lost  battle. 

Borne  down  by  the  flying 
Where  mingles  war's  rattle 

With  groans  of  the  dying ; 
Eleu  loro 

There  shall  he  be  lying. 

Her  wing  shall  the  eagle  flap 

O'er  the  false-hearted ; 
His  warm  blood  the  wolf  shall  lap 

Ere  life  be  {wrted  : 
Shame  and  dishonor  sit 

By  his  grave  ever  ; 
Blessing  shall  hallow  it 

Never,  O  never  ! 

Eleu  loro 

Never,  0  never ! 

Sia 


THE  MOTHER'S  LAST  SONG. 
• 
Sleep  !  —  The  ghostly  winds  are  blowing ! 
No  moon  abroad,  no  star  is  glowing ; 
The  river  is  deep,  and  the  tide  is  flowing 
To  the  land  where  you  and  1  are  going ! 
We  are  going  afar, 
Beyond  moon  or  star. 
To  the  land  where  the  sinless  angela  are  ! 

I  lost  my  heart  to  your  heartless  sire 
('T  was  melted  away  by  his  looks  of  fire), 
Foi^ot  my  God,  and  my  father's  ire. 
All  for  the  sake  of  a  man's  desire  ; 
But  now  we  *11  go 
Where  the  waters  flow. 
And  make  us  a  bed  where  none  shall  know. 
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The  world  is  crnel,  the  world  is  untrue  ; 
Our  foes  are  many,  our  friends  are  few ; 
No  work,  no  bread,  however  we  sue  I 
What  is  there  left  for  me  to  do, 

But  fly,  —  fly 

From  the  cruel  sky. 

And  hide  in  the  deepest  deepe,  —  and  die  f 

BAJuiy  Cornwall. 


WALY,  WALY,  BUT   LOVE  BE  BONNY. 

0,  WALT,  waly  up  the  bank, 
And  waly,  waly  down  the  brae, 

And  waly,  waly  yon  bum  side, 
Wliere  I  and  my  love  wont  to  gae. 

I  leaned  my  back  unto  an  aik, 
I  thought  it  was  a  trusty  tree ; 

But  first  it  bowed,  and  syne  it  brak  — 
Sae  my  true  love  did  lightly  me  1 

0,  waly,  waly,  but  love  be  bonny, 
A  little  time  while  it  b  new  ; 

But  when  't  is  auld  it  wazeth  cauld. 
And  fades  away  like  the  morning  dew. 

0,  wherefore  should  I  busk  my  head  f 
Or  wherefore  should  1  kanie  my  hair  f 

For  my  true  love  has  me  forsook. 
And  says  he  'U  never  love  me  mair. 

Now  Arthur-*Seat  shall  be  my  bed  ; 

The  sheets  shall  ne*er  be  fyled  by  me ; 
Saint  Anton*s  well  shall  be  my  drink, 

Since  my  true  love  has  forsaken  me. 

Uartinmas  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blaw. 
And  shake  the  green  leaves  off  the  tree  f 

0  gentle  death,  when  wilt  thou  come  ? 
For  of  my  life  I  'm  weary. 

'T  is  not  the  frost  that  freezes  fell, 
Nor  blawing  snaw*s  inclemency ; 

*T  is  not  sic  cauld  that  makes  me  cry, 
But  my  love 's  heart  grown  cauld  to  me. 

When  we  came  in  by  Glasgow  town, 
We  were  a  comely  sight  to  see  ; 

My  love  was  clad  in  the  black  velvet, 
And  I  my  sell  in  cramasie. 

But  had  I  wist,  before  1  kissed. 
That  love  had  been  sae  ill  to  win, 

1  'd  locked  my  heart  in  a  case  of  gold. 

And  pinned  it  with  a  silver  pin. 

0,  O,  if  my  young  babe  were  bom. 
And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee, 

And  I  my  sell  were  dead  and  gane. 
And  the  green  grass  growin*  over  me  t 

ANONYMOU*. 


LADY  ANN   BOTHWELL'S  LAMENT. 

A  SCOTTISH  SONG. 

Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe  I 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weipe ; 
If  thou  'st  be  silent,  I  'se  be  glad. 
Thy  maining  males  my  heart  ful  sad. 
Balow,  my  boy,  thy  mither's  joy  I 
Thy  father  breides  me  great  annoy. 
N  BaUjWt  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe  / 

It  grieves  nu  sair  to  see  thee  toeipe. 

When  he  began  to  court  my  luve, 
And  with  his  sugred  words  to  muve. 
His  faynings  fals,  and  flattering  cheire. 
To  me  that  time  did  not  ap{)eire  : 
But  now  I  see,  most  cmell  hee. 
Cares  neither  for  my  babe  nor  mee. 

Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe/ 
It  grieves  vie  sair  to  see  thee  toeipe. 

Ly  stil,  my  darlinge,  sleipe  awhile, 
And  when  thou  wakest  sweitly  smile  : 
But  smile  not,  as  thy  father  did. 
To  cozen  maids  ;  nay,  God  forbid  ! 
But  yette  I  feire,  thou  wilt  gae  neire. 
Thy  fatheris  hart  and  face  to  beire. 

Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stU  and  sleipe  f 
It  grieves  ma  sair  to  see  thee  weipe. 

I  cannae  chuse,  but  ever  will 
Be  luving  to  thy  father  stil : 
Whair-eir  he  gae,  whair-eir  he  ryde. 
My  luve  with  him  maun  stil  abyde : 
In  well  or  wae,  whair-eir  he  gae. 
Mine  hart  can  neir  depart  him  frae. 

Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe  I 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weipe. 

But  doe  not,  doe  not,  prettie  mine, 
To  faynings  fals  thine  hart  incline ; 
Be  loyal  to  thy  luver  trew. 
And  nevir  change  hir  for  a  new ; 
If  gude  or  faire,  of  hir  have  care. 
For  women's  banning's  wonderous  sair. 

Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe  J 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weipe. 

Baime,  sin  thy  cmel  father  is  gane. 

Thy  winsome  smiles  maun  else  my  paine ; 

My  babe  and  I  '11  together  live. 

He  '11  comfort  me  when  cares  doe  grieve  ; 

My  babe  and  1  right  saft  will  ly. 

And  quite  foi^t  man's  cmelty. 

Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe  / 
It  grieves  me  sair  to  see  thee  weipe. 

Farewell,  fnreweil,  thou  falsest  youth 
That  ever  kist  a  woman's  mouth  1 
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I  wish  all  maids  be  warned  by  mee^ 

Kevir  to  trust  man's  curtesy  ; 

For  if  we  doe  but  chance  to  bow, 

They  '11  use  us  than  they  care  not  how. 
Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sUipe  I 
It  grieves  me  eair  to  aee  thee  weipe, 

AMONYMOUS. 


MT  HEID  IS  UKE  TO  REND,  WILLIE. 

My  held  is  like  to  rend,  Willie, 

My  heart  is  like  to  break  ; 
I  *m  wearin'  aff  my  feet,  Willie, 

I  'm  dyin'  for  your  sake  I 
0,  lay  your  cheek  to  mine,  Willie, 

Your  hand  on  my  briest-bane,  — 
0,  say  ye  '11  think  on  me,  Willie, 

When  I  am  deid  and  gane  I 

It  *s  yain  to  comfort  me,  Willie, 

Sair  grief  maun  ha*e  its  will ; 
But  let  me  rest  upon  your  briest 

To  sab  and  greet  my  fill. 
Let  me  sit  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

Let  me  shed  by  your  hair, 
And  look  into  the  face,  Willie, 

I  never  sail  see  mair  ! 

I  *m  sittin*  on  your  knee,  Willie, 

For  the  last  time  in  my  life,  — 
A  puir  heart-broken  thing,  Willie^ 

A  mither,  yet  nac  wife. 
Ay,  press  your  hand  upon  my  heart, 

And  press  it  mair  and  mair, 
Or  it  will  burst  the  silken  twine, 

Sae  Strang  is  its  despair. 

O,  wae  's  me  for  the  hour,  Willie, 

When  we  thegither  met,  — 
0,  wae 's  me  for  the  time,  Willie, 

That  our  first  tryst  was  set ! 
0,  wae 's  me  for  the  loanin'  green 

Where  we  were  wont  to  gae,  — 
And  wae 's  me  for  the  destinie 

That  gart  me  laye  thee  aae  t 


O,  dinna  mind  my  words,  Willie, 

I  downa  seek  to  blame  ; 
But  O,  it 's  hard  to  live,  Willie, 

And  dree  a  warld's  shame ! 
Het  tears  are  hailin*  ower  your  cheek. 

And  hailin'  ower  your  chin  : 
Why  weep  ye  sae  for  worthlessnea^ 

For  sorrow,  and  for  sin  f 

I  'm  weary  o*  this  warld,  Willie^ 

And  sick  wi'  a'  I  see, 
I  canna  live  as  I  ha'e  lived. 

Or  be  as  I  should  be. 
But  lauld  unto  your  heart,  Willie, 

The  heart  that  still  is  thine. 
And  kiss  ance  mair  the  white,  white  cheek 

Ye  said  was.  red  langsyne. 


A  stoun'  gaes  through  my  heid,  WiBic^ 

A  sair  stoun'  through  my  heart ; 
0,  baud  me  up  and  let  me  kiss 

Thy  brow  ere  we  twa  paiit. 
Anither,  and  anither  yet !  — 

How  fast  my  life-strings  break  !  — 
Fareweel  1  fareweel !  through  yon 

Step  lichtly  for  my  sake  1 

The  lay'rock  in  the  lilt,  Willie^ 

That  lilts  far  ower  our  heid. 
Will  sing  the  mom  as  merrilie 

Abune  the  clay-cauld  deid ; 
And  this  green  turf  we  're  sittin'  on* 

Wi'  dew-draps  shimmeriu*  sheen. 
Will  hap  the  heart  that  luvit  thee 

As  warld  has  seldom  seen« 


But  0,  remember  me,  Willie, 

On  land  where'er  ye  be ; 
And  0,  think  on  the  leal,  leal  heart. 

That  ne'er  luvit  ane  but  thee  I 
And  0,  think  on  the  cauld,  caold  mooU 

That  file  my  yellow  hair. 

That  kiss  the  cheek,  and  kiss  the  chin 

Ye  never  sail  kiss  mair  I 

William  Uammm 
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BEREAVEMENT    AND    DEATH. 


RESIGNATION. 

Therb  ia  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tended, 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there  ! 
There  is  no  fireside,  bowsoe'er  defended, 

But  has  one  vacant  chair  1 

The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying, 

And  mournings  for  the  dead  ; 
The  heart  of  Rachel,  for  her  children  ciying, 

Will  not  be  comforted  ! 

Let  us  be  patient !    These  severe  affliclions 

Not  from  the  ground  arise, 
Bat  oftentimes  celestial  benedictions 

Assume  this  dark  disguise. 

We  Ke  but  dimly  through  the  mists  and  vapors ; 

Amid  these  earthly  damps 
What  seem  to  us  but  sad,  funereal  tapers 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps. 

There  is  no  Death  I  What  seems  so  is  transition  : 

This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian. 

Whose  portal  we  call  Death. 

She  is  not  dead,  —  the  child  of  our  affection,  — 

But  gone  unto  that  school 
Where  she  no  longer  neeils  our  poor  protection. 

And  Christ  himself  doth  rule. 

In  that  great  cloister's  stillness  and  seclusion, 

By  guardian  angels  led. 
Safe  from  temptation,  safe  from  sin's  pollution, , 

She  lives  whom  we  call  dead. 

Day  after  day  we  think  what  she  is  doing 

In  those  bright  realms  of  air ; 
Tear  after  year,  her  tender  steps  pursuing. 

Behold  her  grown  more  fair. 

Thus  do  we  walk  with  her,  and  keep  unbroken 

The  bond  which  nature  gives, 
Thinking  that  our  remembrance,  though  un- 
spoken, 

May  reach  her  where  she  lives. 

Not  as  a  child  shall  we  again  behold  her ; 

For  when  with  raptures  wild 
In  our  embraces  we  again  enfold  her. 

She  will  not  be  a  diild  : 


But  a  fair  maiden,  in  her  Father's  niansion. 

Clothed  with  celestial  grace  ; 
And  beautiful  with  all  the  soul's  expansion 

Shall  we  behold  her  face. 

And  though,  at  times,  impetuous  with  emotion 

And  anguish  long  suppressed. 
The  swelling  heart  heaves  moaning  like  the  ocean. 

That  cannot  be  at  rest,  — 

We  will  be  patient,  and  assnage  the  feeling. 

We  may  not  wholly  stay  ; 

By  silence  sanctifying,  not  concealing. 

The  grief  that  must  have  way. 

Henry  wadsworth  Loncpbllow. 


BURIED  TO-DAY. 

Febnuuy  aj.  i^sS. 

BUBIED  to-day. 

When  the  soft  green  buds  are  bursting  out, 
And  up  on  the  south-wind  comes  a  shout 

Of  village  boys  and  girls  at  play 

In  the  mild  spring  evening  gray. 

Taken  away 

Sturdy  of  heart  and  stout  of  limb, 

From  eyes  thatdrew  half  their  light  from  him. 

And  put  low,  low  underneath  the  clay. 

In  his  spring,  — on  this  spring  day. 

Passes  away. 

All  the  pride  of  boy-life  begun. 

All  the  hope  of  life  yet  to  run  ; 
Who  dares  to  question  when  One  saith  "Nay." 
Murmur  not,  — only  pray. 

Enters  to-day 

Another  body  in  churchyard  sod, 
Another  soul  on  the  life  in  God. 

His  Christ  was  buried  —  and  lives  alway : 

Trust  Uim,  and  go  your  way. 

DINAH  Maria  Uulocic 


UNVEIL  THY  BOSOM,  FAITHFUL  TOMa 

Unveil  thy  bosom,  faithful  tomb ; 

Take  this  new  treasure  to  thy  trudt, 
And  give  these  sacred  relics  room 

To  slumber  in  the  silent  dust. 
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Nor  pain,  nor  grief,  nor  anxious  fear, 
Invade  thy  bounds  ;  no  mortal  woes 

Can  reach  the  peaceful  sleeper  here, 
While  angels  watch  the  soft  repose. 

So  Jesus  slept ;  God's  dying  Son 

Passed  through  the  grave,  and  blest  the  bed 
Rest  here,  blest  saint,  till  from  his  throne 

The  morning  break,  and  pierce  the  shade. 

Break  from  his  throne,  illustrious  mom  ; 

Attend,  O  earth,  his  sovereign  word  ; 

Bestorc  thy  trust ;  a  glorious  form 

Shall  then  arise  to  meet  the  Lord. 

Dr.  Isaac  Watts. 
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GRIEF  FOR  THE  DEAD. 

0  HEARTS  that  neyer  cease  to  yearn  ! 

O  brimming  tears  that  ne*er  are  dried  t 
The  dead,  though  they  dei^art,  return 

As  though  they  had  not  died  I 

The  living  are  the  only  dead  ; 

The  dead  live,  —  nevermore  to  die ; 
And  often,  when  we  mourn  them  fled. 

They  never  were  so  nigh  ! 

And  thoi^h  they  lie  beneath  the  waves, 
Or  sleep  within  the  churchyard  dim, 

(Ah  !  through  how  many  different  graves 
God's  children  go  to  him  !)  — 

Yet  every  grave  gives  up  its  dead 
Ere  it  is  overgrown  with  grass  ; 

Then  why  should  hopeless  tears  be  shed. 
Or  need  we  cry,  "  Alas  "  ? 

Or  why  should  Memory,  yeiled  with  gloom, 
And  like  a  sorrowing  mourner  craped. 

Sit  weeping  o'er  an  em])ty  tomb. 
Whose  captives  have  escaped  t 

'T  is  but  a  mound,  —  and  will  be  mossed 
Whene'er  the  summer  grass  appears  ; 

The  loved,  though  wept,  are  never  lost ; 
We  only  lose  —  our  tears  ! 

Kay,  Hope  may  whisper  with  the  dead 
By  bending  for^vard  where  they  are  ; 

But  Memoiy,  with  a  backward  tread. 
Communes  with  them  afar. 

The  joys  we  lose  are  but  forecast. 
And  we  shall  find  them  all  once  more ; 

We  look  behind  us  for  the  Past, 
But  lo  1  't  is  all  before  1 

ANONYMOUS. 


LINES 

TO  THB   MSMOKY   OF    "ANNIS,**  WHO 

JUMS  6,   l860k 


DIBO    AT   MILAN, 


"Jems  aith  unto  bcr.  Woman,  why  wtcpcst  thovt  whnm  «cck« 
est  thout  She,  suppcwiac  hiin  to  be  the  if.u'ilcner.  »ai*h  unt-*  Y^m. 
Sir,  If  thou  have  borne  hiin  hence,  tell  me  where  tbuu  huat  i^d 
him."— John  u.  15. 

In  the  fair  gardens  of  celestial  peace 
Walketh  a  gardener  in  meekness  clad  ; 

Fair  are  the  flowers  that  wreathe  his  dewy  locks, 
And  his  mysterious  eyes  are  sweet  and  sad. 

Fair  are  the  silent  foldings  of  his  robes. 
Falling  with  saintly  calmness  to  his  feet ; 

And  when  he  walks,  each  floweret  to  his  will 
With  Lving  pulse  of  sweet  accord  doth  beat. 

Every  green  leaf  thrills  to  its  tender  heart, 
In  the  mild  summer  radiance  of  bis  eye  ; 

No  fear  of  storm,  or  cold,  or  bitter  frost. 
Shadows  the  flowerets  when  their  sun  is  nigh. 

And  all  our  pleasant  haunts  of  earthly  love 
Are  nurseries  to  those  gardens  of  the  air  ; 

And  his  far-darting  eye,  with  starry  beam. 
Watching  the  growing  of  his  treasures  there. 

We  call  them  ours,  o'erwept  ^ith  selflsh  tears, 
O'erwatched  with  restless  longings  night  and 
day; 

Forgetful  of  the  high,  mysterious  right 
Ue  holds  to  bear  our  cherished  plants  away. 

But  when  some  sunny  spot  in  those  bright  fields 
Needs  the  fair  presence  of  an  added  flower, 

Down  sweeps  a  starry  augel  in  the  night : 
At  morn  the  rose  has  vanished  from  oar  bower. 

Where  stQodour  tree,  our  flower,  there  is  a  grave  ! 

Blank,  silent,  vacant ;  but  in  worlds  above. 
Like  a  new  star  outblossonied  in  the  skies. 

The  angelb  hail  an  added  flower  of  love. 

Dear  friend,  no  more  upon  that  lonely  moand« 
Strewed  with  the  red  and  yellow  autumn  leaf. 

Drop  thou  the  tear,  but  raise  the  fainting  eye 
Beyond  the  autumn  mists  of  earthly  grief. 

Thy  garden  rosebud  bore  within  its  breast 
Tho&e  mysteries  of  color,  warm  and  bright. 

That  the  bleak  climate  of  this  lower  s)>herB 
Could  never  waken  into  form  and  light. 

Yes,  the  sweet  Gardener  hath  borne  her  hence. 

Nor  must  thou  ask  to  take  her  thence  awav ; 

Thou  shalt  behold  her,  in  some  coming  hoar. 

Full  blossomed  in  his  fields  of  cloudless  day. 

HAaaiBT  BwcHSK  simva. 
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CALM  ON  THE  BOSOM  OF  THY  GOD. 

Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God, 
Young  spirit !  rest  thee  now. 

Eren  while  with  us  thy  footstep  trod. 
His  seal  was  on  thy  brow. 

Dust,  to  its  narrow  house  beneath ! 

Soul,  to  its  place  on  high  !  — 
They  that  have  seen  thy  look  in  death 

No  more  may  fear  to  die. 

Lone  are  the  paths,  and  sad  the  bowers, 
Whence  thy  meek  smile  is  gone  ; 

But  0,  a  brighter  home  than  ours 
In  heaven  is  now  thine  own  ! 

FBUCIA  HBMA24S. 


Two  lips  still  breathing  love. 

Not  wrath,  nor  fears  "  : 

So  pray  we  afterwards,  low  on  our  knees  ; 

Pardon  those  erring  prayers  !   Father,  hear  these  I 

Dinah  Maria  Muuxuc 


UFE !  I  KNOW  NOT  WHAT  THOU  ART. 

Life  I  I  know  not  what  thou  art. 
But  know  that  thou  and  I  must  part ; 
And  when,  or  how,  or  where  we  met 
1  own  to  me  *s  a  secret  yet. 

Life  !  we  Vc  been  long  together 
Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather, 
T  is  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear,  — 
Perhaps  't  will  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear ; 
—  Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning, 

Choose  thine  own  time  ; 
Say  not  Good  Night,  —  but  in  somebrighterclime 

Bid  me  Good  Morning. 

A.  l^  BARBAULD. 
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NOW  AND   AFTERWARDS. 

••Two  haads  apon  the  breut,  and  labor  b  put.'* 

RUSSIAN  PROVERB. 

"  Two  hands  upon  the  breast. 

And  labor  's  done  ; 
Two  pale  feet  crossed  in  rest,  — 

The  race  is  won  ; 
Two  eyes  with  coin-weights  shut, 

And  all  tears  cease  ; 
Two  lips  where  grief  is  mute. 

Anger  at  peace  "  : 
So  pray  we  oftentimes,  mourning  our  lot ; 
God  in  his  kindness  answereth  not. 

'*Two  hands  to  work  addrest 

Aye  for  his  praise  ; 
Two  feet  that  never  rest 

Walking  his  ways; 
Two  eyes  that  look  above 

Through  all  their  tears ; 
12 


FOOTSTEPS  OF  ANGELS. 

When  the  hours  of  day  are  numbered. 

And  the  voices  of  the  night 
Wake  the  better  soul  that  slumbered 

To  a  holy,  calm  deUght,  — 

Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted. 
And,  like  pliantoms  grim  and  tall. 

Shadows  from  the  fitful  firelight 
Dance  upon  the  parlor  wall ; 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door,  — 
The  beloved  ones,  the  true-hearted. 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more  : 

He,  the  young  and  strong,  who  cherished 

Noble  longings  for  the  strife. 
By  the  roadside  fell  and  perished. 

Weary  with  the  march  of  life  ! 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly. 
Who  the  cross  of  suflTering  bore. 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly, 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more  ! 

And  with  them  the  being  beauteous  , 
Who  unto  my  youth  was  given,    • 

More  than  all  things  else  to  love  me, 
And  is  now  a  saint  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 
Comes  that  messenger  divine, 

Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 
Lays  her  gentle  hand  in  mine  ; 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 

Like  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-like. 
Looking  downward  from  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  cdmprehended. 
Is  the  spirit's  voiceless  prayer, 

Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended, 
Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

0,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside 

If  I  but  remember  only 

Such  as  these  have  lived  ami  died  ! 

Hexry  Wai>sworth  Longfellow 
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MY   MOTHER'S   BIBLE. 

This  book  is  all  that 's  left  me  now,  — 

Tears  will  unbidden  start,  — 
With  faltering  lip  and  throbbing  brow 

I  press  it  to  my  heart. 
For  many  generations  past 

Here  is  our  family  tree  ; 
My  mother's  hands  this  Bible  clasped, 

She,  dying,  gave  it  me. 

Ah  !  well  do  I  remember  those 

Whose  names  these  records  bear  ; 
Who  round  the  hearthstone  used  to  close, 

After  the  evening  prayer. 
And  speak  of  what  these  pages  said 

In  tones  my  heart  would  thrill  1 
Though  they  are  with  the  silent  dead. 

Here  are  they  living  still ! 

My  father  read  this  holy  book 

To  brothers,  sisters,  dear ; 
How  calm  was  my  poor  mother's  look. 

Who  loved  God*s  word  to  hear  I 
Her  angel  face,  —  1  see  it  yet ! 

What  thronging  memories  come  ! 
Again  that  little  group  is  met 

Within  the  halls  of  home  ! 

Thou  truest  friend  man  ever  knew, 

Thy  constancy  I  've  tried  ; 
When  all  were  false,  I  found  thee  true, 

My  counsellor  and  guide. 
The  mines  of  earth  no  treasures  give 

That  could  this  volume  buy ; 
In  teaching  me  the  way  to  live. 

It  taught  me  how  to  die  1 

GBOaCB  p.  UOKUS. 


GOD'S-ACRE. 

I  LTKE  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase  which  calls 
The  burial-ground  God*8-Acre  I     It  is  just ; 

It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 
And  breathes  a  benison  o*er  the  sleeping  dust. 

God's-Acre  !    Yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 
Comfort  to  those  who  in  the  grave  have  sown 

The  seed  that  they  had  garnered  in  their  hearts. 
Their  bread  of  Ufe,  alas  1  no  more  their  own. 

Into  its  furrows  shall  we  all  be  cast. 
In  the  sure  faith  that  we  shall  rise  again 

At  the  great  harvest,  when  the  archangel's  blast 
Shall  winnow,  like  a  fan,  the  chaff  and  grain. 

Then  shall  the  good  stand  in  immortal  bloom. 
In  the  fair  gardens  of  that  second  birth  ; 

And  each  bright  blossom  mingle  its  perfume 
With  that  of  flowers  which  never  bloomed  on 
earth. 


With  thy  rude  ploughshare.  Death,  turn  u]i  the 
sod. 

And  spread  the  furrow  for  the  seed  we  sow  ; 
This  is  the  field  and  Acre  of  our  Go«I, 

This  is  the  place  wheiv  human  liarreKts  grow  I 

HfiNRY  WAUbWOKTH  LjUNCFKUjUW. 


FOR  CHARLIES  SAKE. 

The  night  is  late,  the  house  is  still ; 
The  angels  of  the  hour  fulfil 
Their  tender  ministries,  and  move 
From  couch  to  couch  in  cares  of  love. 
They  drop  into  thy  dreams,  sweet  wife. 
The  happiest  smile  of  Charlie's  life. 
And  lay  on  baby's  lifM  a  kiss, 
Fresh  from  his  angel -brother's  bliss ; 
And,  as  they  pass,  they  seem  to  make 
A  strange,  dim  hymn,  "  For  Charlie's 


My  listening  heart  takes  up  the  strain. 
And  gives  it  to  the  night  again, 
Fitted  with  words  of  lowly  praise. 
And  patience  learned  of  mournful  days, 
And  memories  of  the  dead  child's  ways. 

His  will  be  done.  His  will  be  done  t 
Who  gave  and  took  away  my  son. 
In  "  the  far  land  "  to  shine  and  sing 
Before  the  Beautiful,  the  Ring, 
Who  every  day  doth  Christmas  make. 
All  starred  and  belled  for  Charlie's  sake. 

For  Charlie's  sake  I  will  arise  ; 

I  will  anoint  me  where  he  lies, 

And  change  my  raiment,  and  go  in 

To  the  Lord's  house,  and  leave  my  sin 

Without,  and  seat  me  at  his  boani. 

Eat,  and  be  glad,  and  pndse  the  Lord. 

For  wherefore  should  I  fast  and  weep. 

And  sullen  moods  of  mourning  keep  I 

I  cannot  bring  him  back,  nor  he. 

For  any  calling,  come  to  me. 

The  bond  the  angel  Death  did  sign, 

God  sealed — for  Charlie's  sake,  and  mine. 

John  wiujamson  Pauk 


UNDER  THE  CROSS, 

I  CAKNOT,  cannot  say. 
Out  of  my  bruised  and  breaking  heazt. 
Storm-driven  along  a  thorn-set  way. 

While  blood-drops  start 
From  every  pore,  as  I  drag  on, 

'•  Thy  will,  0  God,  be  done!' 


^ 
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I  thought,  but  yesterday, 
Hy  wQI  was  one  with  God*8  ^etLr  will ; 
And  that  it  would  be  sweet  to  say, 

Whaterer  ill 
Hy  happy  state  should  smite  upon, 

"  Thy  will,  my  God,  be  done  I " 

But  I  was  weak  and  wrong. 
Both  weak  of  soul  and  wrong  of  heart ; 
And  Pride  alone  in  me  was  strong. 

With  cunning  art 
To  cheat  me  in  the  goUlen  sun« 

To  say,  "  God*s  will  be  done  I  *' 

O  shadow  drear  and  cold. 
That  ftights  me  out  of  foolish  pride  ; 

0  flood,  that  through  my  bosom  rolled 

Its  billowy  tide ; 

1  said,  till  ye  your  power  made  known, 

*'  God's  will,  not  mine,  be  done  1 " 

Now,  faint  and  sore  afraid. 
Under  my  cross,  heavy  and  rude, 
Hy  idols  in  the  ashes  laid, 

Like  ashes  strewed. 
The  holy  words  my  pale  lips  shnn«^ 

0  God,  thy  will  be  done  1" 


« 


Pity  my  woes,  0  God, 
And  tonch  my  will  with  thy  warm  breath ; 
Pat  in  my  trembling  hand  thy  rod. 

That  quickens  death ; 
That  my  dead  faith  may  feel  thy  sun. 

And  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done  I " 

W.  C  R. 


SOFTLY  WOO  AWAY  HEE  BREATH. 

SoPTLT  woo  away  her  breath, 

Gentle  death  t 
Let  her  leave  thee  with  no  strife, 

Tender,  mournful,  murmuring  life  t 
She  hath  seen  her  liappy  day,  — 

She  hath  had  her  bud  and  blossom ; 
Now  she  pales  and  shrinks  away. 

Earth,  into  thy  gentle  bosom  I 

She  hath  done  her  bidding  here. 

Angels  dear ! 
Bear  her  perfect  soul  above, 

Seraph  of  the  skies,  —  sweet  love  I 
Good  she  was,  and  fair  in  youth  ; 

And  her  mind  was  seen  to  soar. 
And  her  heart  was  wed  to  truth  : 

Take  her,  then,  forevermore,  — 

Forever — evermore ! 

BAUIY  CoaXWALL. 


THE  ANGEL  OF  PATIENCE. 

A  FRBB  PARAPHPASB  OF  THB  GBRMAN. 

To  weary  hearts,  to  mourning  homes, 
God's  meekest  Angel  gently  comes : 
No  power  lias  he  to  banish  pain. 
Or  give  us  back  our  lost  again  ; 
And  yet  in  teuderest  love  our  dear 
And  heavenly  Father  sends  him  here. ' 

There  *s  quiet  in  that  AngeVs  glance. 

There  *8  rest  in  his  still  countenance  ! 

He  mocks  no  grief  with  idle  cheer, 

Nor  wounds  with  words  the  mourner's  ear ; 

But  ills  and  woes  he  may  not  cure 

He  kindly  trains  us  to  endure. 

Angel  of  Patience  !  sent  to  calm 
Our  feverish  brows  with  cooling  palm  ; 
To  lay  the  storms  of  hope  and  fear, 
And  reconcile  life's  smile  and  tear  ; 
The  throbs  of  wounded  pride  to  still. 
And  make  our  own  our  Father  s  will  1 

0  thou  who  moumest  on  thy  way. 

With  longings  for  the  close  of  day ; 

He  walks  with  thee,  that  Angel  kind. 

And  gently  whispers,  "  Be  resigned  : 

Bear  up,  bear  on,  the  end  shall  tell 

The  dear  Lord  ordereth  all  things  well ! " 

John  Grbbmlbaf  whittxul 


OVER  THE  RIVER„ 

Oyer  the  river  they  beckon  to  me. 

Loved  ones  who  've  crossed  to  the  farther  side, 
The  gleam  of  their  snowy  robes  I  see, 

But  their  voices  are  lost  in  the  dashing  tide. 
There 's  one  with  ringlets  of  sunny  gold. 

And  eyes  the  reflection  of  heaven's  own  blue ; 
He  crossed  in  the  twilight  gray  and  cold, 

And  the  pale  mist  hid  him  from  mortal  view. 
We  saw  not  the  angels  who  met  him  there. 

The  gates  of  the  city  we  could  not  see  : 
Over  the  river,  over  the  river, 

My  brother  stands  waiting  to  welcome  me. 

Over  the  river  the  boatipan  pale 

Carried  another,  the  household  pet ; 
Her  brown  curls  waved  in  the  gentle  gale, 

Darling  Minnie  t  I  see  her  yet. 
She  crossed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  hands, 

And  fearlessly  entered  the  pliantom  bark ; 
We  felt  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands. 

And  all  our  sunshine  grew  strangely  dark  ; 
We  know  she  is  safe  on  the  farther  side. 

Where  all  the  ransomed  and  angels  be : 
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Over  the  river,  the  mystic  river. 

My  childhood's  idol  is  waiting  for  me. 

For  none  return  from  those  quiet  shores, 

Who  cross  with  the  boatman  cold  and  pale  ; 
We  hear  the  di])  of  the  golden  oars. 

And  catch  a  gleam  of  the  snowy  sail ; 
And  lo !  they  have  passed  from  our  yeaminghearts, 

They  cross  the  stream  and  are  gone  for  aye. 
We  may  not  sunder  the  veil  apart 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gates  of  day ; 
We  only  know  that  their  barks  no  more 

May  sail  with  us  o'er  life's  stormy  sea ; 
Yet  somewhere,  I  know,  on  the  unseen  shore. 

They  watch,  and  beckon,  and  wait  for  me. 

And  I  sit  and  think,  wh^n  the  sunset's  gold 

Is  flushing  river  and  hill  and  shore, 
I  shall  one  day  stand  by  the  water  cold. 

And  list  for  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  oar ; 
I  shall  watch  for  a  gleam  of  the  flapping  sail, 

I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  strand, 
I  shall  pass  from  sight  with  the  boatman  pale. 

To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit  land. 
I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before, 

And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be. 

When  over  the  river,  the  peaceful  river. 

The  angel  of  death  shall  carry  me. 

Nancy  Amelia  Woodbury  Priest. 


THOU  ART  GONE  TO  THE  GRAVE. 

Tflou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  — we  no  longer  de- 
plore thee. 
Though  sorrows  and  darknesa  encompass  the 
tomb ; 
The  Saviour  has  passed  through  its  portals  before 
thee, 
And  the  lamp  of  his  love  is  thy  guide  through 
the  gloom. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  —  we  no  longer  behold 
thee. 
Nor  tread  the  rough  path  of  the  world  by  thy 
side ; 
But  the  wide  anna  of  mercy  are  spread  to  enfold 
thee, 
And  sinners  may  hope,  sinoe  the  Sinless  has 
died. 

Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  — and,  its  mansion 
forsaking. 
Perhaps  thy  tried  spirit  in  doubt  lingered 
long. 
But  the  sunshine  of  heaven  beamed  bright  on 
thy  waking, 
And  the  song  which  thou  heard'st  was  the 
seraphim's  song. 


Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave,  —  but  *t  were  wrong 
to  deplore  thee. 
When  God  was  thy  ransom,  thy  guardian,  thy 
guide; 
He  gave  thee,  and  took  thee,  and  soon  will  re- 
store thee. 
Where  death  hath  no  sting,  since  the  Saviour 
hath  died.  rhcwald  hrber. 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  HEAVEN. 

There  all  the  happy  souls  that  ever  were. 

Shall  meet  with  gladness  in  one  theatre  ; 

And  each  shall  know  there  one  another's  face. 

By  beatific  virtue  of  the  place. 

There  shall  the  brother  with  the  sister  walk. 

And  sons  and  daughters  with  their  parents  talk ; 

But  all  of  God :  they  still  shall  have  to  say. 

But  make  him  all  in  all  their  theme  that  day : 

Tliat  happy  day  that  never  shall  see  night  t 

Where  he  will  be  all  beauty  to  the  sight ; 

Wine  or  delicious  fruits  unto  the  taste ; 

A  music  in  the  ears  will  ever  last ; 

Unto  the  scent,  a  spicery  or  balm  ; 

And  to  the  touch,  a  flower,  like  soft  as  palm. 

He  wil^all  glory,  all  perfection,  be, 

God  in  the  Union  and  the  Trinity ! 

That  holy,  great,  and  glorious  mystery 

Will  there  revealed  be  in  majesty. 

By  light  and  comfort  of  spiritual  grace ; 

The  vision  of  our  Saviour  face  to  Ikce, 

In  his  humanity  !  to  hear  him  preach 

The  price  of  our  redemption,  and  to  tauJi, 

Through  his  inherent  righteousness  in  death. 

The  safety  of  our  souls  and  forfeit  breath  ! 

What  fulness  of  beatitude  is  here  ! 

What  love  with  mercy  mixed  doth  appear ! 

To  style  us  friends,  who  were  by  nature  foes ! 

Adopt  us  heirs  by  grace,  who  were  of  those 

Had  lost  ourselves  ;  and  prodigally  spent 

Our  native  portions  and  possessed  rent ! 

Yet  have  all  debts  forgiven  us ;  an  advance 

By  imputed  right  to  an  inheritance 

In  his  eternal  kingdom,  where  we  sit 

Equal  with  angels,  and  co-heirs  of  it. 

Bbn  joatsaoL 

I  WOULD  NOT  LIVE  ALWAY. 

I  WOULD  not  live  alway ;  I  ask  not  to  stay 
Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o'er  the  war ; 
The  few  lurid  mornings  that  dawn  on  us  here 
Are  enough  for  life's  joys,  full  enough  for  its  cheer. 

I  would  not  live  alway ;  no,  —  welcome  the  tomb ! 
Since  Jesus  hath  lain  there,  I  dread  not  its  gloom ; 
There  s>veet  be  my  rest  till  he  bid  me  arise. 
To  hail  him  in  triumph  descending  the 
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Who^  who  wouldlive  alway,  away  from  hisGod,  — 
Away  from  yon  heaven,  that  blLssful  abode. 
Where  rivers  of  pleasure  flow  bright  o'er  the  plains. 
And  the  noontide  of  glory  eternally  reigns  f 

There  saints  of  all  ages  in  harmony  meet. 
Their  Saviour  and  brethren  transported  to  greet ; 
While  anthems  of  rapture  unceasingly  roll. 
And  the  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  feast  of  the  soul. 

WM.  a.  MUHLBNBBJIC. 


BEYOND      THE     SMILING     AND     THE 

WEEPING. 

BsTOND  the  smiling  and  the  weeping 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  waking  and  the  sleeping, 
Beyond  the  sowing  and  the  reaping, 
I  shall  be  soon. 
X<n»,  restf  and  home  / 
Sweet  hope/ 
Lord,  tarry  not,  but  come. 

Beyond  the  blooming  and  the  fading 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  shining  and  the  shading, 
BejTond  the  hoping  and  the  dreading, 

I  shall  be  soon. 
Lofx,  reat,  and  home/ 

Beyond  the  rising  and  the  setting 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  calming  and  the  fretting, 
Beyond  remembering  and  forgetting^ 

I  shall  be  soon. 
XO00,  rest,  and  home  / 

Beyond  the  gathering  and  the  strowing 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing, 
Beyond  the  coming  and  the  going, 

I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest,  and  home  / 

Beyond  the  parting  and  the  meeting 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  farewell  and  the  greeting, 
Beyond  this  pulse's  fever  beatings 

I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest,  and  home  / 

Beyond  the  frost  chain  and  the  fever 

I  shall  be  soon  ; 
Beyond  the  rock  waste  and  the  river. 
Beyond  the  ever  and  the  never, 
I  shall  be  soon. 
Love,  rest,  and  home  / 
Sweet  tiope  / 
Lurd,  tarry  not,  hU  come. 

HOaATIUS  BONAS. 


THE  LAND  O*  THE  LEAL. 

I  'm  wearing  awa',  Jean, 

Like  snaw  when  its  thaw,  Jean, 

I  'm  wearing  awa' 

To  the  land  0'  the  leal. 
There  's  nae  sorrow  there,  Jean, 
There 's  neither  cauld  nor  care,  Jean« 
The  day  is  aye  fair 

In  the  land  o'  the  leal. 

Ye  were  aye  leal  and  true,  Jean  ; 
Your  task 's  ended  noo,  Jean, 
And  I  '11  welcome  you 

To  the  land  o*  the  leal. 
Our  bonnie  bairn 's  there,  Jean, 
She  was  baith  guid  and  fair,  Jean, 
O,  we  grudged  her  right  sair 

To  the  hind  0'  the  leal ! 

Then  dry  that  tearfu*  e'e,  Jean, 

My  soul  langs  to  be  free,  Jean, 

And  angels  wait  on  me 

To  the  hind  0*  the  leal ! 

Now  fare  ye  weel,  my  ain  Jean, 

This  warld's  care  is  vain,  Jean  ; 

We  '11  meet  and  aye  be  fain 

In  the  land  o'  the  leal. 

LA2>Y  naxkm. 


UNDER  THE  VIOLETS. 

Her  hands  are  cold  ;  her  face  is  white ; 
No  more  her  pulses  come  and  go ; 

Her  eyes  are  shut  to  life  and  light ;  — 
Fold  the  white  vesture,  snow  on  snow. 
And  lay  her  where  the  violets  blow. 

But  not  beneath  a  graven  stone. 
To  plead  for  tears  with  alien  eyes  ; 

A  slender  cross  of  wood  alone 
Shall  say,  that  here  a  maiden  lies 
In  peace  beneath  the  peaceful  skies. 

And  gray  old  trees  of  hugest  limb 
Shall  wheel  their  circling  shadows  round. 

To  make  the  scorching  sunlight  dim 
That  drinks  the  greenness  from  the  ground. 
And  drop  their  dead  leaves  on  her  mound. 

When  o*er  their  boughs  the  squirrels  run. 
And  through  their  leaves  the  robins  call. 

And,  ripening  in  the  autumn  sun. 
The  acorns  and  the  chestnuts  fall, 

.  Doubt  not  that  she  will  heed  them  alL 

For  her  the  morning  choir  shall  sing 
Its  matins  from  the  branches  high. 
And  every  minstrel- voice  of  spring. 
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That  trills  beneath  the  April  sky, 
Shall  greet  her  with  its  earliest  cry. 

When,  turning  round  their  dial-track, 
Eastward  the  lengthening  shadows  Jiass, 

Her  little  mourners,  clad  in  black. 
The  crickets,  sliding  through  the  grass, 
Shall  i>ij)e  for  her  an  evening  mass. 

At  last  the  rootlets  of  the  trees 

Shall  find  the  jirison  where  she  lies, 

And  bear  the  buried  dust  they  seize 
In  leaves  and  blossoms  to  the  skies. 
So  may  the  soul  that  wanned  it  rise  1 

If  any,  bom  of  kindlier  blood. 
Should  ask,  What  maiden  lies  below  f 

Say  only  this  :  A  tender  bud. 

That  tried  to  blossom  in  the  snow, 

Lies  withered  where  the  violets  blow. 

Oliver  Wbndbll  Holmbs. 


SELECTIONS  FROM   "IK  MEMORIAJi." 

GRIEF  UK8PEAKABLE. 

I  SOMETIMES  hold  it  half  a  sin 
To  put  in  words  the  grief  1  feel : 
For  words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 

And  half  conceal  the  Soul  within. 

But,  for  the  unquiet  heart  and  brain, 
A  use  in  measured  language  lies ; 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise. 

Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain. 

In  words,  like  weeds,  I  '11  wrap  me  o'er, 
Like  coarsest  clothes  against  the  cold ; 
But  that  laige  grief  which  these  enfold 

Is  given  in  outline  and  no  more. 

DEAD,    IK  A   FOREIGN  LAND. 

Fair  ship,  that  from  the  Italian  shore 
Sailest  the  placid  ocean -plains 
With  my  lost  Arthur's  loved  remains, 

Spread  thy  full  wings,  and  waft  him  o'er. 

So  draw  him  home  to  those  that  mourn 
In  vain  ;  a  favorable  s])eed 
Rufl9e  thy  mirrored  mast,  and  lead 

Through  prosperous  floods  his  holy  urn. 

All  night  no  ruder  air  perplex 
Thy  sliding  keel,  till  PhoHphor,  bright 
As  our  pure  love,  through  early  light 

Shall  glimmer  on  the  dewy  decks. 

Sphere  all  your  lights  around,  above  ; 

Sleep,  gentle  heavens,  before  the  prow ; 

Sleep,  gentle  winds,  as  he  sleeiis  now, 
My  friend,  the  brother  of  my  love  ; 


My  Arthur,  whom  I  sliall  not  see 
Till  all  my  widowed  mce  be  run  ; 
Dear  as  the  mother  to  the  son. 

More  than  my  brothers  are  to  me. 

THE  PEACE  OF  SORROW. 

Calm  is  the  mom  without  a  sound. 
Calm  as  to  suit  a  calmer  grief. 
And  only  through  the  faded  leaf 

The  chestnut  patteiiug  to  the  ground  : 

Calm  and  deep  peace  on  this  high  wold 
And  on  these  dews  that  drench  the  fnixe^ 
And  all  the  silvery  gossamers 

That  twinkle  into  green  and  gold : 

Calm  and  still  light  on  yon  great  plain 
That  sweeps  with  all  its  autumn  bowery 
And  crowded  farms  and  lessening  tower% 

To  mingle  with  the  bounding  main : 

Calm  and  deep  peace  in  this  wide  air, 
These  leaves  tliat  redden  to  the  fall ; 
And  in  my  heart,  if  calm  at  all. 

If  any  calm,  a  calm  des]Mur : 

Calm  on  the  seas,  and  silver  sleep, 
And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest. 
And  dead  calm  in  that  noble  breast 

Which  heaves  but  with  the  heaving  decpi. 

TIME  AND   ETERNITY. 

If  Sleep  and  Death  be  truly  one, 
And  every  spirit's  foldM  bloom 
Througli  all  its  intervital  gloom 

In  some  long  trance  should  slumber  on  ; 

Unconscious  of  the  sliding  hour. 
Bare  of  the  body,  might  it  kst. 
And  silent  traces  of  the  |)ast 

Be  all  the  color  of  the  flower : 

So  then  were  nothing  lost  to  man  ; 

So  that  still  garden  of  the  souls 

In  many  a  figured  leaf  enrolls 
The  total  world  since  life  began  ; 

And  love  will  last  as  pure  and  whole 
As  when  he  loved  me  here  in  Time^ 
And  at  the  spiritual  prime 

Rewaken  with  the  dawning  souL 

PERSONAL  RESURRECTION. 

That  each,  who  seems  a  separate  whok^ 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  sll 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  sliould  fall 

Remergiug  in  the  general  Soul, 
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Is  iaith  as  vague  as  all  onsweet : 
Eternal  form  shall  still  divide 
The  eternal  soul  from  all  beside  ; 

And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet : 

And  we  shall  sit  at  endless  feast, 
Eigoying  each  the  other's  good  : 
What  raster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 

Of  Love  on  earth  ?    He  seeks  at  least 

Upon  the  last  and  sharpest  height, 
Before  the  spirits  fade  away, 
Some  landing-place  to  clasp  and  say, 

'*  Farewell !    We  lose  ounelves  in  light" 

SPIRITUAL  C0MPAXI0N8H1P. 

Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead 
Should  still  be  near  us  at  our  side  f 
Is  there  no  baseness  we  would  hide  ? 

No  inner  vileness  that  we  dread  f 

Shall  he  for  whose  applause  I  strove, 
I  had  such' reverence  for  his  blame. 
See  with  clear  eye  some  hidden  shame, 

And  I  be  lessened  in  his  love  f 

I  wrong  the  grave  with  fears  untrue  : 
Shall  love  be  blamed  for  want  of  faith  T 
There  must  be  wisdom  with  great  Death  : 

The  dead  shall  look  me  through  and  through. 

Be  near  us  when  we  climb  or  fall : 
Te  watch,  like  Goil,  the  rolling  hours 
With  larger  other  eyes  than  ours. 

To  make  allowance  for  us  all. 

MOONLIGHT  MUSINGS. 

Whest  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  faUs, 
I  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest. 
By  that  broad  water  of  the  west. 

There  comes  a  glory  on  the  walls ; 

Thy  marble  bright  in  dark  appears, 

As  slowly  steals  a  silver  flame 

Along  the  letters  of  thy  name, 
And  o'er  the  number  of  thy  years. 

ft 

The  mystic  glory  swims  away  ; 
From  off  my  bed  the  moonlight  dies : 
And,  closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyes, 

I  sleep  till  dusk  is  dipt  in  gray  : 

And  then  I  know  the  mist  is  drawn 
A  lucid  veil  from  coast  to  coast. 
And  in  the  dark  church,  like  a  ghost, 

Thy  tablet  glimmers  to  the  dawn. 

DKATH   IN  life's   PRIME. 

So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do, 
So  little  done,  such  things  to  be. 
How  know  I  what  had  need  of  thee. 

For  thou  wert  strong  as  thou  wert  true  f 


The  fame  is  quenched  that  1  foresaw, 

The  head  hath  missed  an  earthly  wreath  : 
I  curse  not  nature,  no,  nor  death  ; 

For  notliiug  is  that  errs  from  law. 

We  pass  ;  the  path  that  each  man  trod 
Is  dim,  or  will  be  dim,  with  weeds  : 
Wliat  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 

In  endless  age  ?    It  rests  with  God, 

O  hollow  wraith  of  dying  fame, 
Fade  wholly,  while  the  soul  exults, 
And  self-enfolds  the  laige  results 

Of  force  that  would  have  foiged  a  name. 

THE  poet's  TllIBUTE. 

What  hope  is  here  for  modem  rhyme 
To  him  who  turns  a  musing  eye 
On  songs,  and  deeds,  and  lives,  that  lie 

Foreshortened  in  the  tract  of  time  ? 

These  mortal  lullabies  of  pain 
May  bind  a  book,  may  line  a  box. 
May  serve  to  curl  a  maiden's  locks  : 

Or  when  a  thousand  moons  shall  wane 

A  man  upon  a  stall  may  find, 
And,  passing,  turn  the  page  that  tells 
A  grief,  then  changed  to  something  else, 

Sung  by  a  long-forgotten  mind. 

But  what  of  that  f    My  darkened  vrays 
Shall  ring  with  music  all  the  same  ; 
To  breathe  my  loss  is  more  than  fame. 

To  utter  love  more  sweet  than  praise. 

ALFRED  TBNNVSOK. 


THEY  ARE  ALL  GONE. 

Thet  are  all  gone  into  the  world  of  light. 

And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here  ! 
Their  very  memory  is  fair  and  bright. 
And  my  sad  thoughts  doth  clear ; 

It  glows  and  glitters  in  my  cloudy  breast. 
Like  stars  u])on  some  gloomy  grove,  — 
Or  those  faint  beams  in  which  this  hill  is  drest 
After  the  sun's  remove. 

I  see  them  walking  in  an  air  of  glory. 

Whose  light  doth  trample  on  my  days,  — 
My  days  which  are  at  best  but  dull  and  hoary, 
Mere  glimmering  and  decays. 

0  holy  hope  I  and  high  humility,  — 

High  as  the  heavens  above  ! 
These  are  your  walks,  and  you  have  showed  them 
me 
To  kindle  my  cold  love. 
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Dear,  beauteous  death,  —  the  jewel  of  the  just,  — 

Shining  nowhere  but  in  the  dark  ! 
What  mysteries  do  lie  beyond  thy  dust, 
Could  man  outlook  that  mark  ! 

He  that  hath  found  some  fledged  bird's  nest  may 
know, 
At  first  sight,  if  the  bird  be  flown  ; 
But  what  fair  dell  or  grove  he  sings  in  now, 
That  is  to  him  unknown. 

And  yet,  as  angels  in  some  brighter  dreams' 

Call  to  the  soul  when  man  doth  sleep. 
So  some  strange  thoughts  transcend  our  wonted 
themes. 
And  into  glory  peep. 

If  a  star  were  confined  into  a  tomb. 

Her  captive  flames  must  needs  bum  there. 
But  when  the  hand  that  locked  her  upgives  room. 
She  '11  shine  through  all  the  sphere. 

0  Father  of  eternal  life,  and  all 

Created  glories  under  thee  ! 
Resume  thy  spirit  from  this  world  of  thnll 
Into  true  liberty. 

Either  disperse  these  mists,  which  blot  and  fill 

My  perspective  still  as  they  pass ; 

Or  else  remove  me  hence  unto  that  hill 

Where  I  shall  need  no  glass. 

Hbnky  Vavgiuii: 


THE  FIRST  SNOW-FALL. 

The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming. 

And  busily  all  the  night 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 

Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock 
Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl. 

And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm -tree 
Was  ridged  inch  deep  with  peari. 

From  sheds  new-roofed  with  Carrara 
Came  Chanticleer's  mufiled  crow. 

The  stiff  rails  were  softened  to  swan's-down, 
And  still  fluttered  down  the  snow. 

I  stood  and  watched  by  the  window 

The  noiseless  work  of  the  sky. 
And  the  sudden  flurries  of  snow-birds, 

like  brown  leaves  whirling  by. 

I  thought  of  a  mound  in  sweet  Auburn 
Where  a  little  headstone  stood ; 

How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently. 
As  did  robins  the  babes  in  the  wood. 


Up  spoke  our  own  little  Mabel, 

Saying,  "Father,  who  makes  it  snow?** 
And  I  told  of  the  good  All-father 

Who  cares  for  us  here  below. 

Again  I  looked  at  the  snow-fall. 

And  thought  of  the  leaden  sky 
That  arched  o'er  our  first  great  sorrow, 

When  that  mound  was  heaped  so  high. 

I  remembered  the  gradual  patience 
That  fell  from  that  cloud  like  snow. 

Flake  by  flake,  healing  and  hiding 
The  scar  of  our  deep-plunged  woe. 

And  again  to  the  child  I  whispered, 

"  The  snow  that  husheth  all. 
Darling,  the  merciful  Father 

Alone  can  make  it  fall ! " 

Then,  with  eyes  that  saw  not,-I  kissed  her ; 

And  she,  kissing  back,  could  not  know 

That  my  kiss  was  given  to  her  sister, 

Fold«i  dose  tmder  deepening  snow. 

Jambs  RusitaLi. 


THE  REAPER  AND  THE  FLOWERS. 

There  is  a  Reaper  whose  name  is  Death, 

And,  with  his  sickle  keen. 
He  reaps  the  bearded  grain  at  a  breath. 

And  the  flowers  that  grow  between. 

"Shall  I  have  naught  that  is  fair?"  saith  he  ; 

"  Have  naught  but  the  bearded  grain  f 
Though  the  breath  of  these  fiower&issweettome, 

I  will  give  them  all  back  again." 

He  gazed  at  the  flowers  with  tearful  eyes. 
He  kissed  their  drooping  leaves ; 

It  was  for  the  Lord  of  Paradise 
He  bound  them  in  his  sheaves. 

"  My  Lord  has  need  of  these  flowerets  gay. 

The  Reaper  said,  and  smiled ; 
"  Dear  tokens  of  the  earth  are  they. 

Where  he  was  once  a  child. 

"They  shall  all  bloom  in  fields  of  light. 

Transplanted  by  my  care. 
And  saints,  upon  their  gannents  white. 

These  sacred  blossoms  wear.** 

And  the  mother  gave,  in  tears  and  pain. 

The  flowera  she  most  did  love  ; 
She  knew  she  should  find  them  all  again 

In  the  field^i  of  light  above. 
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0,  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wmth, 

The  Reaper  came  that  day  ; 

*T  was  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth. 

And  took  the  flowers  away. 

hbnry  waoswortm  LomsFssxow, 


"ONLY  A  YEAR. 


>* 


Oin  year  ago,  —  a  ringing  Toice^ 

A  dear  blue  eye, 
And  clostering  curls  of  sunny  hair. 

Too  £ur  to  die. 

Only  a  year,  —  no  voice,  no  smile, 

No  glance  of  eye. 
No  clustering  curls  of  golden  hair, 

Fair  but  to  die  1 

One  year  ago,  —  what  lores,  what  schemes 

Far  into  life ! 
What  joyous  hopes,  what  high  resolves, 

What  generous  strife  1 

The  silent  picture  on  the  wall. 

The  burial-stone. 
Of  all  that  beauty,  life,  and  joy 

Remain  alone ! 

One  year,  —  one  year,  —  one  little  year, 

And  so  much  gone  ! 
And  yet  the  even  flow  of  life 

Moves  calmly  on. 

The  grave  grows  green,  the  flowers  bloom  fair. 

Above  that  head ; 
No  sorrowing  tint  of  leaf  or  spray 

Says  he  is  dead. 

No  pause  or  hush  of  meny  birds, 

That  sing  above, 
Tells  US  how  coldly  sleeps  below 

The  form  we  love. 

Where  hast  thou  been  this  year,  beloved  f 

What  hast  thou  seen,  — 
What  visions  fair,  what  glorious  life  f 

Where  thou  hast  been  ? 

The  veil !  the  veil !  so  thin,  so  strong  I 

Twizt  us  and  thee  ; 
The  mystic  veil !  when  shall  it  fall. 

That  we  may  see  ? 

Not  dead,  not  sleeping  not  even  gone, 

But  present  still, 
And  waiting  for  the  coming  hour 

Of  God's  sweet  wilL 


Lord  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Our  Saviour  dear ! 
We  lay  in  silence  at  thy  feet 

This  sad,  sad  year. 

UAaJUET  BBBCHBa  STOWB. 


<& 


MY  CHILD. 

I  CANNOT  make  him  dead ! 

His  fair  sunshiny  head 
Is  ever  bounding  round  my  study  chair ; 

Yet  when  my  eyes,  now  dim 

With  tears,  I  turn  to  him. 
The  vision  vanishes,  — he  is  not  there  t 

I  walk  my  parlor  floor. 

And,  through  the  open  door, 
I  hear  a  footfall  on  the  chamber  stair ; 

I  *m  stepping  toward  the  hall 

To  give  the  boy  a  call ; 
And  then  bethink  me  that — he  Is  not  there  I 

I  thread  the  crowded  street ; 

A  satchelled  lad  I  meet. 
With  the  same  beaming  eyes  and  colored  hair ; 

And,  as  he 's  running  by. 

Follow  him  with  my  eye. 
Scarcely  believing  that — he  is, not  there  ! 

I  know  his  face  is  hid 

Under  the  coffin  lid ; 
Closed  are  his  eyes ;  cold  is  his  forehead  fiiir ; 

My  hand  that  marble  felt ; 

O'er  it  in  prayer  I  knelt ; 
Yet  my  heart  whispers  that — he  is  not  there  t 

I  cannot  make  him  dead  f 

When  passing  by  the  bed. 
So  long  watched  over  with  parental  care. 

My  spirit  and  my  eye 

Seek  him  inquiringly. 
Before  the  thought  comes  that  —  he  is  not  there  I 

When,  at  the  cool  gray  break 

Of  day,  from  sleep  I  wake, 
With  my  first  breathing  of  the  morning  air 

My  soul  goes  up,  with  joy. 

To  Him  who  gave  my  boy ; 
Then  comes  the  sad  thought  that — he  is  not  there  1 

When  at  the  day's  calm  close. 

Before  we  seek  repose, 
I  'm  with  his  mother,  offering  up  our  prayer ; 

Whate'er  I  may  be  saying, 

I  am  in  spirit  praying 
For  our  boy's  spirit,  though — he  is  not  there  I 
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Not  there  !  —  Where,  then,  is  he  ? 

The  form  I  used  to  see 
'Was  but  the  raiment  that  he  used  to  wear. 

The  grave,  that  now  doth  X)ni88 

Upon  that  cast-off  dress, 
Is  but  his  wardrobe  locked ; — he  is  not  then  1 

He  lives  ! — In  all  the  past 

He  lives  ;  nor,  to  the  last, 
Of  seeing  him  again  will  I  despair ; 

In  dreams  1  see  him  now ; 

And,  on  his  augel  brow, 
I  see  it  written,  '*Thou  shalt  see  me  ihtni 

Yes,  we  all  live  to  God  ! 

Father,  thy  chastening  rod 

So  help  us,  thine  afflicted  ones,  to  bear, 

That,  in  the  spirit  land. 

Meeting  at  thy  right  hand, 

T  will  be  our  heaven  to  iind  that — he  is  there ! 

John  Piaapoicr. 


SWEET  DAY. 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridall  of  the  earth  and  skie  : 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 

For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  angrie  and  brave 
Bids  the  rash  gazer  wi])e  hii  eye. 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave. 

And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  dayes  and  ro«ei| 
A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie. 
My  musick  shows  ye  have  your  closes, 

And  all  must  die. 

Onely  a  sweet  and  vertuons  soul. 

Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives ; 

But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal. 

Then  chiefly  lives. 

CaoRCB  HBasaaT. 


MAN'S  MORTALITY. 

Like  as  the  damask  rose  you  aee^ 
Or  like  the  blossom  on  the  tree. 
Or  like  the  dainty  flower  in  May, 
Or  like  the  morning  of  the  day. 
Or  like  the  sun,  or  like  the  sliade. 
Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonas  had,  — 
E'en  such  is  man  ;  —  whose  thread  is  spun. 
Drawn  out,  and  cut,  and  so  is  done.  — 
The  rose  withers,  the  blossom  blasteth. 
The  flower  fades,  the  morning  hasteth. 


The  sun  sets,  the  shadow  flies. 

The  gourd  consumes,  —  and  man  he  dies  I 

Like  to  the  grass  that  *s  newly  sprang 

Or  like  a  tale  tliat  's  new  begun. 

Or  like  tlie  bird  that 's  here  to-day, 

Or  like  the  pearled  dew  of  May, 

Or  like  an  hour,  or  like  a  span, 

Or  like  the  singing  of  a  swan,  — 

E*en  such  is  man  ;  —  who  lives  by  breath. 

Is  here,  now  there,  in  life  and  death.  — 

The  grass  withers,  the  tale  is  ended. 

The  bird  is  flown,  the  dew 's  ascended. 

The  hour  is  short,  the  span  ii  long. 

The  swan  *s  near  death,  —  man's  life  is  done  ! 

siMOH  WAsraxo. 


IP  THOU  WILT  EASE  THINE  HZABT. 


If  thou  wilt  ease  thine  heart 
Of  love,  and  all  its  smart,  — 
Then  sleep,  dear,  sleep  I 
And  not  a  sorrow 
Hang  any  tear  on  your  eyelashes ; 

Lie  still  and  deep. 
Sad  soul,  until  the  sea-wave  wishes 
The  rim  o'  the  sun  to-morrow. 
In  eastern  sky. 

But  wilt  thou  cure  thine  heart 

Of  love,  and  all  its  smart,  — - 

Then  die,  dear,  die ! 

*T  is  deeper,  sweeter. 

Than  on  a  rose  bank  to  lie  dntming 

With  folded  eye ; 

And  then  alone,  amid  the  beaming 

Of  love's  stars,  thou  It  meet  her 

In  eastern  dcy. 

Thomas  Lovbix 


DEATH. 


THB  GIAOUa. 


He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead 
Ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled. 
The  first  dark  day  of  nothingness. 
The  last  of  danger  and  distress, 
(Before  Decay's  effacing  fingers 
Have  swept  the  lines  where  beauty  liiigei%) 
And  marked  the  mild  angelic  air. 
The  rapture  of  repose,  that  *s  there. 
The  fixed  yet  tender  traits  that  streak 
The  languor  of  the  placid  cheek. 
And —  but  for  that  sad  shrouded  eye^ 
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That  fires  not,  wins  not,  weeps  not  now. 
And  but  for  that  chill,  changeless  brow. 
Where  cold  Obstruction's  apathy 
Appalls  the  gazing  mourner's  heart, 
As  if  to  him  it  could  impart 
The  doom  he  dreads,  yet  dwells  upon  ; 
Yes,  bat  for  these  and  these  alone. 
Some  moments,  ay,  one  treacherous  hour,    . 
He  still  might  doubt  the  tyrant's  power ; 
So  Cur,  so  calm,  so  softly  sealed,  > 
The  fint,  last  look  by  death  revealed  1 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  this  shore  ; 
T  is  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more  I 
So  coldly  sweet,  so  deadly  fair. 
We  start,  for  soul  is  wanting  there. 
Heis  is  the  loveliness  in  death. 
That  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath ; 
But  beauty  with  that  fearful  bloom, 
That  hue  which  haunts  it  to  the  tomb. 
Expression's  last  receding  ray, 
A  gilded  halo  hovering  round  decay. 
The  farewell  beam  of  Feeling  past  away ; 
Spark  of  that  flame,  perchance  of  heavenly  birth, 
Which  gleams,  but  warms  no  more  its  cherished 

«»rthJ  Bvaoat. 


DEATH'S  FINAL  CONQUEST. 

are  nid  to  have  "ckHled  the  heart"  of  Olhrer 


Thk  glories  of  our  birth  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 
There  is  no  armor  sgainst  fate,  — 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings ; 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  sc3rthe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field. 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield,  -* 
They  tame  but  one  another  still ; 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow,  — 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds ; 

Upon  death's  purple  altar,  now. 

See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds  1 

All  heads  must  come 

To  the  cold  tomb,  — 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just    . 

8m^  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

Jambs  Shielby. 


LIFE. 

LiKS  to  the  falling  of  a  star. 

Or  as  the  flights  of  eagles  are. 

Or  like  the  fresh  springes  gaudy  hue, 

Or  silver  drops  of  morning  dew. 

Or  like  a  wind  that  chafes  the  flood,  ' 

Or  bubbles  which  on  water  stood,  — 

E'en  such  is  man,  whose  borrowed  light 

Is  straight  called  in,  and  paid  to*night. 

The  wind  blows  out,  the  bubble  dies. 

The  spring  entombed  in  autumn  lies. 

The  dew  dries  up,  the  star  is  shot. 

The  flight  is  past,  —  and  man  foi^t ! 

hbnry  King* 


THE  GRAVE. 

Thkrs  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrims  found. 
They  softly  lie  and  sweetly  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground. 

The  storm  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky 
No  more  disturbs  their  deep  repose. 
Than  summer-evening's  latest  sigh 

That  shuts  the  rose. 

I  long  to  lay  this  painful  head 
And  aching  heart  beneath  the  soil. 
To  slumber  in  that  dreamless  bed 

From  all  my  toiL 

For  Misery  stole  me  at  my  birth. 
And  cast  me  helpless  on  the  wild  : 
I  perish ;  —  O  my  Mother  Earth, 

Take  home  thy  Child  I 

On  thy  dear  lap  these  limbs  reclined. 
Shall  gently  moulder  into  thee  ; 
Nor  leave  one  wretched  trace  behind 

Resembling  me. 

Hark  I  a  strange  sound  affrights  mine  ear. 
My  puUe,  —  my  brain  runs  wild,  —  I  rave ; 
— Ah  I  who  sjl  thou  whose  voice  I  hear  ? 

— **  1  am  the  Grave ! 

"The  Grave,  that  never  spake  before. 
Hath  found  at  length  a  tongue  to  chide  : 
0  listen  l"  "I  will  speak  no  more  :  — 

Be  silent.  Pride  ! " 

"  Art  thou  a  Wretch  of  hope  forlorn, 
The  victim  of  consuming  care  ? 
Is  thy  distracted  conscience  torn 

By  fell  despair  ? 


^ 
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"  A  bruised  reed  he  will  not  break  ; 
Afflictions  all  his  children  feel ; 
He  wounds  them  for  his  mercy's  sake. 

He  wounds  to  heaL 

•  •  •  •  • 

"There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  Pilgrims  found  ; 
And  while  the  mouldering  ashes  sleep 

Low  in  the  ground, 

"The  Soul,  of  origin  divine, 
God's  glorious  image,  freed  from  clay, 
In  heaven's  eternal  sphere  shall  shine, 

A  star  of  day. 

"  The  Sun  is  but  a  spark  of  fire, 

A  transient  meteor  in  the  sky  ; 

The  Soul,  immortal  as  its  Sire, 

Shall  never  die." 

Jambs  Moirrcoif bky. 


WE  WATCHED  HER  BREATHING. 

We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night, 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 
As  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak. 

So  slowly  moved  about. 
As  we  had  lent  her  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  living  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  feara^ 

Our  fears  our  hopes  belied,  — 
We  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  mom  came  dim  and  sad. 

And  chni  with  early  showers. 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed,  —  she  had 

Another  mom  than  ours. 

THOMAS  Hooa 


A  DEATH-BED. 

Her  suffering  ended  with  the  day ; 

Yet  lived  she  at  its  close. 
And  breathed  the  long,  long  night  away 

In  statue-like  repose. 

But  when  the  sun,  in  all  his  state. 

Illumed  the  eastem  skies, 

She  passed  through  glory's  moming-gate. 

And  walked  in  Paradise  ! 

Jambs  Aldrich. 


0,  SNATCHED   AWAY  IN   BEAUTY'S 

BLOOM ! 

0,  SNATCHED  away  in  beauty's  bloom  t 

On  thee  shall  press  no  ponderous  tomb ;  * 

But  on  thy  turf  shall  roses  rear 

Their  leaves,  the  earliest  of  the  year. 

And  the  wild  cypreas  wave  in  tender  gloom  : 

And  oft  by  yon  blue  gushing  stream 

Shall  Sorrow  lean  her  drooping  head. 

And  feed  deep  thought  wiUi  many  a  dream. 

And  lingering  pause  and  lightly  tread  ; 

Fond  ?rretch  I  as  if  her  step  disturbed  the  dead  t 

Away  !  we  know  that  tears  are  vain. 
That  Death  nor  heeds  nor  hears  distreM : 
Will  this  unteach  us  to  complain  f 
Or  make  one  moumer  weep  the  less  ? 
And  thou,  who  tell'st  me  to  foiget. 
Thy  looks  are  wan,  thine  eyes  are  wet. 


TO  ICARY  IN  HEAVEN. 


[Composed  by  Bums,  In  Sepcembcr.  tfep,  o«  tbe 
the  day  on  which  he  henrd  ot  tbe  denlh  of  bb  ( 
CampbelL] 


* 


Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  nj. 

That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  mora. 
Again  thou  ushei'st  in  the  day 

My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  torn. 
0  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  Uissful  rat  I 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  f 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  bii 

That  sacred  hour  can  I  foiget,  — 

Can  I  foiget  the  hallowed  groTe^ 
Where  by  the  winding  Ayr  we  met 

To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  I 
Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  tnmsports  past  ; 
Thy  image  at  our  last  embrace ; 

Ah  !  little  thought  we  *t  was  our  last ! 

Ayr,  guigling,  kissed  his  pebbled  shore, 

O'erhung  with  wild  woods,  thickening  green  ; 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar. 

Twined  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene  ; 
The  flowera  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest. 

The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray,  — 
Till  soon,  too  soon,  the  glowing  west 

Proclaimed  the  speed  of  wing^  day. 

Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  memory  wakes. 
And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care  ! 

Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes. 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper 
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Hy  Maiy  !  dear  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

ROBBAT  BUSMS. 


It 


^ 


FOR  ANNIE. 

Thank  Heaven  !  the  crisis,  — 

The  danger  is  past, 
And  the  lingering  illness 

Is  over  at  last,  — 
And  the  fever  called  **  Living 

Is  conquered  at  last. 

Sadly,  I  know, 

I  am  shorn  of  my  strength. 
And  no  muscle  I  move 

As  I  lie  at  full  length  — 
But  no  matter !  —  I  feel 

I  am  better  at  length. 

And  I  rest  so  composedly 

Now,  in  my  bed. 
That  any  beholder 

Might  fancy  me  dead,  — 
Might  start  at  beholding  me. 

Thinking  me  dead. 


The  moaning  and  groaning. 
The  sighing  and  sobbing. 

Are  quieted  now, 

With  that  horrible  throbbing 

At  heart,  — ah,  that  horrible. 
Horrible  throbbing ! 

The  sickness,  the  nausea. 

The  pitiless  pain. 
Have  ceased,  with  the  fever 

That  maddened  my  brain,  — 
With  the  fever  called  *«  Living •* 

That  burned  in  my  brain. 

^d  0,  of  all  tortures 

That  torture  the  worst 
Has  abated,  -~  the  teirible 

Torture  of  thirst 
For  the  napthaline  river 

Of  Passion  accurst  1 
I  have  drunk  of  a  water 

That  quenches  all  thirst,  — 

Of  a  water  that  flows 

With  a  lullaby  sound, 
From  a  spring  but  a  very  few 

Feet  under  ground,  — 
From  a  cavern  not  very  far 

Down  under  ground. 


And  ah  !  let  it  never 

Be  foolifihly  said 
That  my  room  it  is  gloomy 

And  narrow  my  bed  ; 
For  man  never  slept 

In  a  different  bed,  — 
And,  to  ale^,  you  must  slumber 

In  just  such  a  bed. 

My  tantalized  spirit 

Here  blandly  reposes, 
Forgetting,  or  never 

Regretting,  its  roses,  — 
Its  old  agitations 

Of  myrtles  and  roses : 

For  now,  while  so  quietly 

Lying,  it  fancies 
A  holier  odor 

About  it,  of  pansies,  — 
A  rosemary  odor, 

Commingled  with  pansies. 
With  rue  and  the  beautiful 

Puritan  pansies. 

And  so  it  lies  happily, 

Bathing  in  many 
A  dream  of  the  truth 

And  the  beauty  of  Annie,  — 
Drowned  in  a  bath 

Of  the  tresses  of  Annie. 

She  tenderly  kissed  me. 

She  fondly  caressed. 
And  then  I  fell  gently 

To  sleep  on  her  brcAst,  — 
Deeply  to  sleep 

From  the  heaven  of  her  breast 

When  the  light  was  extinguished. 

She  covered  me  warm. 
And  she  prayed  to  the  angels 

To  keep  me  from  harm,  — 
To  the  queen  of  the  angels 

To  shield  me  from  harm. 

And  I  lie  so  composedly 

Now  in  my  bed, 
(Knowing  her  love,) 

That  you  fancy  me  dead ; 
And  I  rest  so  contentedly 

Now  in  my  bed, 
(With  her  love  at  my  breast,) 

That  you  fancy  me  dead,  — 
That  you  shudder  to  look  at  me, 

Thmking  me  dead : 

But  my  heart  it  is  brighter 

Than  all  of  the  many 
Stars  in  the  sky  ; 

For  it  sparkles  with  Annie,  — 
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It  glows  with  the  light 

Of  the  love  of  my  Annie, 
With  the  thought  of  the  light 

Of  the  eyes  of  my  Annie. 

£DCA&  ALLAN  pob. 


THE  FAIREST  THING  IN  MORTAL  EYES. 

(Addreued  to  hisdcccucd  wife,  who  died  In  childbed  at  th«  •(« 
of  twenty 'two.] 

To  make  my  lady's  obsequies 

My  love  a  minster  wrought. 
And,  in  the  chantry,  service  there 

Was  sung  by  doleful  thought ; 
The  tapers  were  of  burning  sighs, 

That  light  and  odor  gave  ; 
And  80IT0W8,  painted  o'er  with  tears, 

Enlumin^d  her  grave ; 
And  round  about,  in  quaintest  guise. 
Was  carved :  "  Within  this  tomb  there  lies 
The  fairest  thing  in  mortal  eyes." 

Above  her  lieth  spread  a  tomb 

Of  gold  and  sapphires  blue  : 
The  gold  doth  show  her  blessedness, 

The  sapphires  mark  her  true  ; 
For  blessedness  and  truth  in  her 

Were  livelily  portrayed, 
When  gracious  God  with  both  his  hands 

Her  goodly  substance  made. 
He  framed  her  in  such  wondrous  wise, 
She  was,  to  speak  without  disguise. 
The  fairest  thing  in  mortal  eyes. 

No  more,  no  more  !  my  heart  doth  faint 

When  I  the  life  recall 
Of  her  who  lived  so  free  from  taint, 

So  virtuous  deemed  by  all,  — 
That  in  herself  was  so  complete 

I  think  that  she  was  ta'en 
By  God  to  deck  his  paradise. 

And  with  his  saints  to  reign  ; 
Whom  while  on  earth  each  one  did  prize, 
The  fairest  thing  in  mortal  eyes. 

But  naught  our  teara  avail,  or  cries  ; 

All  soon  or  late  in  death  shall  sleep  ; 

Nor  living  wight  long  time  may  keep 
The  fairest  thing  in  mortal  eyes. 

CHARLRS.  DUKR  OP  Orlrans  (French). 
IntionofHBNRV  FRAMCIS  CARV. 


Yes,  they  're  ever  bending  o'er  her 

Eyes  that  weep ; 
Forms,  that  to  the  cold  grave  bore  her. 

Vigils  keep. 

When  the  summer  moon  is  Aiwing 

Soft  and  fair. 
Friends  she  loved  in  tears  are  twining 

Chaplets  there. 


Rest  in  peace,  thou  gentle  spiiit. 

Th]t>ned  above,  — -- 

Souls  like  thine  with  God  inherit 

Life  and  love  I 

Jambs  T. 


DIRGE  FOR  A  YOUNG  GIRL. 

Underneath  the  sod  low-lying, 

Dark  and  drear, 
Sleepeth  one  who  left,  in  dying, 

Sorrow  here. 


FEAR  NO  MORE  THE  HEAT  O'  THE  SX3 

FKOM  *' CYMBSLUn." 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o*  the  son. 
Nor  the  furious  vrinter's  rages  ; 

Thou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 
Home  art  gone,  and  ta'en  thy  wa^es : 

Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must. 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dost. 

Fear  no  more  the  frown  o*  the  great. 
Thou  art  past  the  tyrant's  stroke ; 

Care  no  more  to  clothe,  and  eat ; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak  : 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  most 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dost. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning  flash 
Nor  the  all*dreaded  thunder-stone ; 

Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash  ; 
Thou  hast  finished  joy  and  moan  : 

All  lovera  young,  all  lovers  must. 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dost. 

SHAJCRSTBARl. 


ROCK  ME  TO  SLEEP. 

Backward,  turn  backward,  0  Tune,  in  yoar 

flight, 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  to-night ! 
Mother,  come  back  from  the  echoless  shore. 
Take  me  again  to  your  heart  as  of  yore  ; 
Kiss  from  my  forehead  the  furrows  of  care^ 
Smooth  the  few  silver  threads  out  of  my  hair ; 
Over  my  slumbers  your  loving  watch  keep  ;  — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  —  rock  me  to  sleep  ! 

Backward,  flow  backward,  0  tide  of  the  years  ! 
I  am  so  weary  of  toil  and  of  tears,  — 
Toil  without  recompense,  tears  all  in  rain,  — 
Take  them,  and  give  me  my  childhood  again  ! 
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I  hare  grown  weary  of  dust  and  decay,  — 
Weary  of  flinging  my  soul-wealth  away ; 
Weary  of  sowing  for  others  to  reap  ;  — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  —  rock  me  to  sleep ! 

Tired  of  the  hollow,  the  base,  the  untrue, 
Mother,  O  mother,  my  heart  calls  for  you  1 
Many  a  summer  the  grass  has  grown  green, 
Blossomed,  and  faded  our  faces  between, 
T«t  with  strong  yearning  and  passionate  pain 
Long  I  to-night  for  your  presence  again. 
Come  from  the  silence  so  long  and  so  deep ;  — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  —  rock  me  to  sleep  1 

Over  my  heart,  in  the  days  that  are  flown, 
Ko  love  like  mother-love  ever  has  shone ; 
No  other  worship  abides  and  endures,  — 
Faithful,  unseliish,  and  patient  like  yours : 
None  like  a  mother  can  charm  away  pain 
From  the  sick  soul  and  the  world-weary  brain. 
Slumber's  soft  calms  o'er  my  heavy  lids  creep ; — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  —  rock  me  to  sleep  t 

Come,  let  your  brown  hair.  Just  lighted  with 

gold, 
Fall  on  your  shoulders  again  as  of  old  ; 
Let  it  drop  over  my  forehead  to-night. 
Shading  my  faint  eyes  away  from  the  light ; 
For  with  its  sunny-edged  shadows  once  more 
Haply  will  throng  the  sweet  visions  of  yore  ; 
Lovingly,  softly,  its  bright  billows  sweep  ;  — 
Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  —  rock  me  to  sleep  t 

Mother,   dear   mother,   the    years   have   been 

long 

Since  I  last  listened  your  lullaby  song  : 

Sing,  then,  and  unto  my  soul  it  shall  seem 

Womanhood's  years  have  been  only  a  dream. 

Clasped  to  your  heart  in  a  loving  embrace. 

With  your  light  lashes  just  sweeping  my  face, 

Never  hereafter  to  w*ake  or  to  weep ;  — 

Rock  me  to  sleep,  mother,  —  rock  me  to  sleep  ! 

Florbncb  PaacY. 


CASA  WAPPY. 

THE  child's  pet  MAMS,  CHOSEN  BV  HtMSELP. 

And  hast  thou  sought  thy  heavenly  home, 

Our  fond,  dear  boy,  — 
The  realms  where  sorrow  dare  not  come, 

Where  life  is  joy  T 
Pure  at  thy  death  as  at  thy  birth, 
Thy  spirit  caught  no  taint  from  earth  ; 
Even  by  its  bliss  we  mete  our  dearth, 
Casa  Wappy  1 


Despair  was  in  our  last  farewell. 

As  closed  thine  eye  ; 
Tears  of  our  anguish  may  not  tdl 

When  thou  didst  die ; 
Words  may  not  paint  our  grief  for  thee ; 
Sighs  are  but  bubbles  on  the  sea 
Of  our  unfathomed  agony  ; 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Thou  wert  a  vision  of  delight, 

To  bless  us  given  ; 
Beauty  embodied  to  our  sight, 

A  type  of  heaven  ! 
So  dear  to  us  thou  wert,  thou  art 
Even  less  thine  own  self,  than  a  part 
Of  mine,  and  of  thy  mother's  heart, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Thy  bright,  brief  day  knew  no  decline, 

'T  was  cloudless  joy  ; 
Sunrise  and  night  alone  were  thine. 

Beloved  boy  I 
This  moon  beheld  thee  blithe  and  gay ; 
That  found  thee  prostrate  in  decay  ; 
And  ere  a  third  shone,  clay  was  clay, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Gem  of  our  hearth,  our  household  pride, 

Earth's  undefiled. 
Could  love  have  saved,  thou  hadst  not  died. 

Our  dear,  sweet  child  ! 
Humbly  we  bow  to  Fate's  decree  ; 
Yet  had  we  hoped  that  Time  should  see 
Thee  mourn  for  us,  not  us  for  thee, 
Casa  Wappy  ! 

•  «  •  •  • 

We  mourn  for  thee  when  bUnd,  blank  night 

The  chamber  fills ; 
We  pine  for  thee  when  mom's  first  light 

Reddens  the  hills  : 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea. 
All  —  to  the  wallflower  and  wild  pea  — 
Are  changed  ;  we  saw  the  world  through  thee, 
Casa  Wappy  I 

And  though,  perchance,  a  smile  may  gleam 

Of  casual  mirth. 
It  doth  not  own,  whate'er  may  seem. 

An  inward  birth ; 
We  miss  thy  small  step  on  the  stair ; 
We  miss  thee  at  thine  evening  prayer  ; 
All  day  we  miss  thee,  —everywhere,  — 
Casa  Wappy  I 

Snows  muffled  earth  when  thou  didst  jgo, 

In  life's  spring-bloom, 
DowA  to  the  appointed  house  below,  -* 

The  silent  tomb. 
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But  now  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree, 
The  cuckoo,  and  "  the  busy  bee/' 
Return,  — but  with  them  bring  not  thee, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

'T  is  so  ;  but  can  it  be  —  while  flowers 

Revive  again  — 
Kan's  doom,  in  death  that  we  and  ours 

For  aye  remain  ? 
O,  can  it  be,  that  o'er  the  grave 
The  grass  renewed  should  yearly  waV3, 
Yet  God  forget  our  child  to  save  f  — 
Casa  Wappy  I 

It  cannot  be  ;  for  were  it  so 

Thus  man  could  die, 
Life  were  a  mockery,  thought  were  woe. 

And  truth  a  lie  ; 
Heaven  were  a  coinage  of  the  brain  ; 
Religion  frenzy,  virtue  vain, 
And  all  our  hopes  to  meet  again, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Then  be  to  us,  0  dear,  lost  child  I 

With  beam  of  love, 
A  star,  death's  uncongenial  wild 

Smiling  above  1 
Soon,  soon  thy  little  feet  have  trod 
The  skyward  path,  the  seraph's  road. 
That  led  thee  back  from  man  to  God, 
Casa  Wappy  1 

Tet  't  is  sweet  balm  to  our  despair, 

Fond,  fairest  boy. 
That  heaven  is  God's,  and  thou  art  there, 

With  him  in  joy  ; 
There  |)ast  are  death  and  all  its  woes ; 
There  beauty's  stream  forever  flows ; 
And  pleasure's  day  no  sunset  knows, 
Casa  Wappy  ! 

Farewell,  then,  —  for  a  whUe,  farewell,  — 

Pride  of  my  heart ! 
It  cannot  be  that  long  we  dwell. 

Thus  torn  apart. 

Time's  shadows  like  the  shuttle  flee  ; 

And  dark  howe'er  life's  night  may  be. 

Beyond  the  grave  I  '11  meet  with  thee, 

Casa  Wappy  ! 

David  Hacbbtu  Mom. 


MOTHER  AND  POET. 

TURIM,  ~  APTBR  NSWS   mOM  CASTA.      1861. 

rrhis  was  Laura  Savio  of  Turin,  a  poetess  and  patriot,  whoae 
tons  were  killed  at  Ancooa  and  Gaeta.] 

I. 

Dead  !  one  of  them  shot  by  the  sea  in  the  east, 
And  one  of  them  shot  in  the  west  by  the  sea.  | 


Dead  1  both  my  boys  !   When  you  sit  at  the  f«ast 
And  are  wanting  a  great  song  for  Italy  free. 
Let  none  look  at  me  I 


II. 
Yet  I  was  a  poetess  only  last  year, 

And  good  at  my  art,  for  a  woman,  men  Mid. 
But  this  woman,  this,  who  is  agonized  here. 
The  east  sea  and  west  sea  rhyme  on  in  her  head 
Forever  instead. 

III. 
What  art  can  a  woman  be  good  at  f  O,  vain  * 

What  art  is  she  good  at,  but  hurting  her  breast 
With  the  milk  teeth  of  babes,  and  a  smile  at  the 
pain? 
Ah,  boys,  how  you  hurt !  you  were  Btrong  as 
you  pressed. 
And  1  proud  by  that  test. 

IV. 

What  art 's  for  a  woman  t    To  hold  on  her  knees 
Botli  darlings  !  to  feel  all  their  aims  round  her 
throat 
Cling,  struggle  a  little  !  to  sew  by  degrees 
And  'broider  the  long-clothes  and  neat  little  coat! 
To  dream  and  to  dote. 

V. 

To  teach  them It  stings  there.   I  made  them 

indeed 
Speak  plain  the  word  "country,**  I  taught 
them,  no  doubt. 
That  a  country 's  a  thing  men  should  die  for  at  need. 
I  prated  of  liberty,  rights,  and  about 
The  tyrant  turned  out. 

TI. 

And  when  their  eyes  flashed . . . .  O  my  beantiful 
eyes  i . . . . 
I  exulted  !  nay,  let  them  go  forth  at  the  whfieU 
Of  the  guns,  and  denied  not.  —  But  then  the  sur- 
prise, 
When  one  sits  quite  alone  ! — Then  one  we<7«, 
then  one  kneels  I 
—  God  I  how  the  house  feela  1 

TII. 

At  first  happy  news  came,  in  gay  letters  moilp<l 
With  my  kisses,  of  camp-Ufe,  andglory,  and  how 
They  both  loved  me,  and  soon,  coming  home  to 
be  spoiled, 
In  return  would  fan  ofi*  every  fly  from  my  bn>w 
With  their  green  laurel-bough. 

VIII. 

Then  was  triumph  at  Turin.  * '  Ancona  was  frc* ! " 
And  some  one  came  out  of  the  cheers  in  the  street 

With  a  face  pale  as  stone,  to  say  something  to  ma. 

—  My  Guido  was  dead !  —  I  fell  down  at  hisfeet^ 

While  they  cheered  in  the 
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IX. 

I  bore  it ;  —  friends  soothed  me  :  my  grief  looked 
sublime 
As  the  nnsom  of  Italy.     One  boy  remained 
To  be  leant  on  and  walked  with,  recalling  the  time 
When  the  first  grew  immortal,  while  both  of  us 
strained 
To  the  height  he  had  gained. 

And  letters  still  came,  —  shorter,  sadder,  more 
strong. 
Writ  now  but  in  one  hand.  "  I  was  not  to  faint. 
One  loved  me  for  two . . .  would  be  with  me  erelong : 
And  '  Viva  Italia '  he  died  for,  our  saint, 
Who  forbids  our  complaint.'* 

XI. 

My  Nanni  would  add  "he  was  safe,  and  aware 
Of  a  presence  that  turned  off  the  baUs . . .  was 
imprest 
It  was  Guido  himself,  who  knew  what  I  could  bear, 
And  how  't  was  impossible,  quite  dispossessed, 
To  live  on  for  the  rest.** 

XII. 

On  which  without  pause  up  the  telegraph  line 
Swept  smoothly  the  next  news  from  Gaeta  :  — 
••  Shot. 
Tellhismother.*'  Ah,  ah,  '*  his,**  "their"  mother ; 
not  "mine.** 
No  voice  says  "  my  mother  **  again  to  me.  What  1 
You  think  Guido  foigot  f 

XIII. 

Are  souls  straight  so  happy  that,  dizzy  with  heaven, 
They  drop  earth's  affections,  conceive  not  of  woe  ? 

1  think  not.  Tlieraselves  were  too  lately  forgiven 
Through  that  love  and  sorrow  which  reconciled  so 
The  above  and  below. 

XIV. 

0  Christ  of  the  seven  wounds,  who  look'dst 
through  the  dark 
To  the  face  of  thy  mother  !  consider,  I  pray, 
How  we  common  mothers  stand  desolate,  mark, 
Whose  sons,  not  being  Christs,  die  with  eyes 
turned  away. 
And  no  last  wonl  to  say  ! 

XV. 

Both  boys  dead  1  but  that 's  out  of  nature.     We  all 
Have  been  patriots,  yet  each  house  must  always 
'keep  one. 
"T  were  imbecile  hewing  out  roads  to  a  wall. 
And  when  Italy 's  made,  for  what  end  is  it  done 
If  we  have  not  a  son  ? 

XVI. 

Ah,  ahf  ah  I  when  Gaeta  *s  taken,  what  then  ? 
When  the  fair  wicked  queen  sits  no  more  at  her 
sport 


Of  the  fire-balls  of  death  crashingsouls  out  of  men  ? 
When  your  guns  at  Cavalli  with  final  retort 
Have  cut  the  game  sliort-,  — 

XV  u. 
When  Venice  and  Rome  keep  their  new  jubilee. 
When  your  flag  takes  all  heaven  for  its  white, 
green,  and  red. 
When  you  have  your  country  from  mountain  to  sea. 
When  King  Victor  has  Italy's  crown  on  his  head, 
(And  I  have  my  dead,) 

XVIII. 

What  then  ?    Do  not  mock  me.     Ah,  ring  your 
bells  low, 
And  bum  your  lights  faintly  1  —  My  country 
is  there, 
Above  the  star  pricked  by  the  last  peak  of  snow, 
My  Italy  *8  there,  — with  my  brave  civic  pair. 
To  disfranchise  despair. 

XIX. 

Forgive  me.     Some  women   bear   children   in 
strength. 
And  bite  back  the  cry  of  their  pain  in  self-scorn. 
But  the  birth-pangs  of  nations  will  wring  us  at 
length 
Into  such  wail  as  this  I  —  and  we  sit  on  forlorn 
When  the  man-child  is  bom. 

XX. 

Dead  !  one  of  them  shot  by  the  sea  in  the  west. 
And  one  of  them  shot  in  the  east  by  the  sea  ! 

Both  !  both  my  boys  !  —  If  in  keeping  the  feast 

You  want  a  great  song  for  your  Italy  free. 

Let  none  look  at  me  1 

Elizabeth  Bahrstt  Browning. 


THE  TWO  APRIL  MORNINGS. 

We  walked  along,  while  bright  and  red 

Uprose  the  moming  sun  ; 
And  Matthew  stopped,  he  looked,  and  said* 

"  The  will  of  God  be  done  I " 

A  village  schoolmaster  was  he. 

With  hair  of  glittering  gray  ; 
As  blitlie  a  man  as  you  could  see 

On  a  spring  holiday. 

And  on  that  morning,  through  the  grass 

And  by  the  steaming  rills 
We  travelled  merrily,  to  pass 

A  day  among  the  hiUs. 

"  Our  work,**  said  I,  "was  well  begun ; 

Then  from  thy  breast  what  thought^ 
Beneath  so  beautiful  a  sun. 

So  sad  a  sigh  has  brought  ?  ** 
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A  second  tune  did  Matthew  stop  ; 

And,  fixing  still  his  eye 
Upon  the  eastern  mountain-top, 

To  me  he  made  iieply  : 

"Yon  cloud  with  that  long  purple  cleft 

Brings  fi-e^ih  into  my  mind 
A  day  like  this,  which  1  have  left 

Full  thirty  yeaiD  behind. 

"  And  just  above  yon  slope  of  com 

Such  colors,  and  no  other. 
Were  in  the  sky  that  April  mom, 

Of  this  the  wry  brother. 

"With  rod  and  line  1  sued  the  sport 

Wliich  that  sweet  season  gave, 
And,  coming  to  the  church,  stopped  short 

Beside  my  daughter's  grave. 

"  Nine  summers  had  she  scarcely  seen. 

The  pride  of  all  the  vale  ; 
And  then  she  sang  ;  —  she  would  have  been 

A  very  nightingale. 

*'  Six  feet  in  earth  my  Emma  Uy  ; 

And  yet  I  loved  her  more  — 
For  so  it  seemed  —  than  till  that  day 

I  e'er  had  luved  before. 

"And,  turning  from  her  grave,  I  met 

Beside  the  churchyard  yew 
A  blooming  girl,  whose  hair  was  wet 

With  points  of  morning  dew. 

"  A  basket  on  her  head  she  bare  ; 

Her  brow  was  smooth  and  white  : 
To  see  a  child  so  very  fair. 

It  was  a  pure  delight  I 

"  No  fountain  from  its  rocky  cave 

E*er  tripped  with  foot  so  free  ; 
She  seemed  as  happy  as  a  wave 

That  dances  on  the  sea. 

"  There  came  from  me  a  sigh  of  pain 

Which  I  could  ill  confine  ; 
I  looked  at  her,  and  looked  again : 

And  did  not  wish  her  mine  1 " 

—  Matthew  is  in  his  grave,  yet  now 

Methinks  1  see,  him  stand 
As  at  that  moment,  with  a  bough 

Of  wilding  in  his  hand. 

WILUAM  WORDSWOaTH. 


HESTER. 

Whek  maidens  such  as  Hester  die. 
Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply. 
Though  ye  among  a  thousand  tiy, 
With  vain  endeavor. 


A  month  or  more  hath  she  been  dead. 
Yet  cannot  i  by  force  be  led 
To  tliink  upon  the  wormy  bed 
And  her  together. 

A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 
A  rihiug  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate, 
That  flushed  her  spirit ; 

I  know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call  ;  —  if  *t  was  not  pride. 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied. 
She  did  inherit 

Her  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule. 
Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool  ; 
But  she  was  trained  in  nature's  school^ 
Nature  had  blessed  her. 

A  waking  ey4,  a  piying  mind, 
A  heart  that  stirs,  is  hard  to  bind  ; 
A  hawk's  keen  sight  ye  cannot  blind,  <— 
Ye  could  not  Hester. 

My  sprightly  neighbor,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore  I 
Shall  we  not  meet  as  heretofore 
Some  summer  morning. 

When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day,  — 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away,  — 
A  sweet  forewarning  ? 

ClLARLaS  IJUOk 


THE  LOST  LOVE. 

Site  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove  ; 
A  maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise. 

And  very  few  to  love. 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye  ! 
—  Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be  ; 

But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and  O 

The  difference  to  me  ! 

William  WoaDSwoETM. 


THE  LOST  SISTER. 

They  waked  me  from  my  sleep,  I  knew  not  why. 
And  bade  me  hasten  where  a  midnight  lamp 
Gleamed  from  an  inner  chamber.    There  she  lay. 
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VTith  brow  so  pale,  who  yester-mom  breathed 

forth 
Thnmgfa  joyous  smiles  her  superflux  of  bliss 
Into  the  hearts  of  others.     By  her  side 
Her  hoaiy  sire,  with  speechless  sorrow,  gaaed 
Upon  the  stricken  idol,  —  all  dismayed 
Beneath  his  Ood*s  rebake.     And  she  who  nnraed 
That  fair  young  creature  at  her  gentle  breast. 
And  oft  those  sunny  locks  had  decked  with 

buds 
Of  rose  and  Jasmine,  shuddering  wiped  the  dews 
Which  death  distils. 

Thesufferer  just  had  given 
Her  long  farewell,  and  for  the  last,  last  time 
Touched  with  cold  lips  his  cheek  who  led  so 

late 

Her  footstepa  to  the  altar,  and  received 

In  the  deep  transport  of  an  ardent  heart 

Her  vow  of  love.     And  she  had  striven  to  press 

That  golden  circlet  with  her  bloodless  hand 

Back  on  his  finger,  which  he  kneeling  gave 

At  the  bright  bridal  mom.    So  there  she  lay 

In  calm  endurance,  like  the  smitten  lamb 

Wounded  in  flowery  pastures,  from  whose  breast 

The  dreaded  bitterness  of  death  had  passed. 

—  But  a  faint  wail  disturbed  the  silent  scene, 

And  in  its  nurse's  arms  a  new*bom  babe 

Was  borne  in  utter  helplessness  along. 

Before  that  dying  eye. 

Its  gathered  film 

Kindled  one  moment  with  a  sudden  glow 

Of  tearless  agony,  —  and  fearful  pangs, 

Hacking  the  rigid  features,  told  how  strong 

A  mother's  love  doth  root  itself.     One  cry 

Of  bitter  anguish,  blent  with  fervent  prayer, 

Went  up  to  Heaven,  —  and,  as  its  cadence  sank, 

Her  spirit  entered  there. 

Mom  after  mom 

Bose  and  retired ;  yet  still  as  in  a  dream 

I  seemed  to  move.     The  certainty  of  loss 

Fell  not  at  onee  upon  me.     Then  I  wept 

As  weep  the  sisterless.  —  For  thou  wert  fled, 

My  only,  my  beloved,  my  sainted  one,  — 

Twin  of  my  spirit  I  and  my  numbered  days 

Most  wear  the  sable  of  that  midnight  hour 

Which  rent  thee  from  me. 

lydia  h.  sigourkby. 


Fresh  roses  in  thy  hand, 
Buds  on  thy  pillow  laid, 
Haste  from  this  dark  and  feaiful  laud. 
Where  flowers  so  quickly  fade. 

Ere  sin  had  seared  the  breast, 
Or  sorrow  woke  the  tear, 
Ri:>e  to  thy  throne  of  changeless  rest, 
In  yon  celestial  sphere  1 

Because  thy  smile  was  fair. 
Thy  lip  and  eye  so  bright. 
Because  thy  loving  cradle-care 
Was  such  a  dear  delight, 

Shall  love,  with  weak  embrace. 
Thy  upward  wing  detain  ? 
No  !  gentle  angel,  seek  thy  place 
Amid  the  cherub  train. 

ANONYMOUS. 


HISTORY  OP  A  LIFE. 

Day  dawned  ;  within  a  curtained  room, 

Filled  to  faintness  with  perfume, 

A  lady  lay  at  point  of  doom. 

Day  closed  ;  a  child  had  seen  the  light : 

But,  for  the  lady  fair  and  bright. 

She  rested  in  undreaming  night. 

Spring  rose  ;  the  lady's  giave  was  green  ; 

And  near  it,  oftentimes,  was  seen 

A  gentle  boy  with  thoughtful  mien. 

Years  fled  ;  he  wore  a  manly  face. 

And  struggled  in  the  world's  rough  race. 

And  won  at  last  a  lofty  place. 

And  then  he  died  1  behold  before  ye 

Humanity's  poor  sum  and  story  ; 

Life  —  Death  —  and  all  that  is  of  Glory. 

Barry  Cornwall. 
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00  TO  THY  REST. 

'  Go  to  thy  rest,  fair  child  1 
Go  to  thy  dreamless  bed. 

While  yet  so  gentle,  undefiled, 
With  blessings  on  thy  head. 


0,   WHY    SHOULD    THE    SPIRIT    OF 
MORTAL  BE  PROUD? 

fThe  Mkmtofc  poem  was  «  particular  farorite  wfth  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Carpeoter.  the  artist,  writes  that  while  enirased  in  paint- 
In|f  his  picture  at  the  White  House,  he  was  alone  one  eveninf^  with  the 
Prrddent  in  his  room,  when  he  said :  "  There  is  a  poem  whlcii  lias 
been  a  grent  favorite  with  me  for  yean,  which  was  first  shown  to 
me  when  a  ytmng  man  by  a  friend,  and  which  I  aAerwards  saw 
and  cut  from  a  newspaper  and  learned  by  heart.  I  would,"  be 
continued. "  give  a  frreat^lcal  to  luiow  who  wrote  it,  but  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain."] 

0,  WHY  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 
Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
Man  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 


^ 
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The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid  ; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the 

high. 
Shall  moulder  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved. 
The  mother  that  infant's  affection  who  proved  ; 
The  husband  that  mother  and  infant  who  blessed, 
Each,  all,  are  away  to  their  dwellings  of  rest. 

The  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow,  in 

whose  eye. 
Shone  beauty  and  pleasure,  — her  triumphs  are  by ; 
And  the  memory  of  those  who  loved  her  and  praised, 
Are  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased. 

The  hand  of  the  king  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne  ; 
ITie  brow  of  the  priest  that  the  mitre  liath  worn  ; 
The  eye  of  the  sage  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depth  of  the  grave. 

Tlie  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  i^p  ; 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  the 

steep ; 
The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread. 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

The  saint  who  eigoyed  the  communion  of  heaven, 
The  sinner  who  dared  to  remain  unfoigiven, 
The  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just. 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust. 

So  the  multitude  goes,  like  the  flowers  or  the  weed 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed  ; 
So  the  multitude  comes,  even  those  we  behold. 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told. 

For  we  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been  ; 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen,  — 
We  drink  the  same  stream  and  view  the  same  sun, 
Aud  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  would 

think  ; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking  our  fathers  would 

shrink, 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging  they  also  would  cling  ; 
But  it  speeds  for  us  all,  like  a  bird  on  the  vring. 

They  loved,  but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold  ; 
They  scorned,  but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold ; 
They  grieved,  but  no  wail  from  their  slumbers 

will  come  ; 
They  joyed,  but  the  tongue  of  their  gladness  is 

dumb. 

They  died,  ay !  they  died :  and  we  things  that 

are  now. 
Who  walk  on  the  turf  that  lies  over  their  brow. 


Who  make  in  their  dwelling  a  transient  &lKMlt>, 
Meet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  |  il^i  iii;a;,'« 
road. 

Yea  !'  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  ]uiti« 
We  mingle  together  in  sunshine  and  rain  ; 
And  the  smiles  and  the  tears,  the  song  and  tht 

dirge. 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  8iirp>. 

'T  is  the  wink  of  an  eye,  'tis  the  draught  of  a  b^Mtli, 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  {lalenessof  dt-at  li. 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  th(.*&hn>u<l, — 
0,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ! 


ELEONORA. 

BLBGY  ON  THS  COUNTSSS  OW  ABIKCDOIt. 

No  single  virtue  we  could  most  commend. 
Whether  the  wife,  the  mother,  or  the  fiieui  ; 
For  she  was  all,  in  tliat  supreme  degre«. 
That  as  no  one  prevailed,  so  all  was  she. 
The  several  parts  lay  hidden  in  the  piece  ; 
The  occasion  but  exerted  that,  or  this. 

A  wife  as  tender,  and  as  true  withal. 
As  the  first  woman  was  before  her  fall : 
Made  for  the  man,  of  whom  she  wa.s  a  )  art  : 
Made  to  attract  his  eyes,  and  keep  his  heart. 
A  second  Eve,  but  by  no  crime  aecurvpd  ; 
As  beauteous,  not  as  brittle,  as  the  first 
Had  she  been  first,  still  Paradise  had  been. 
And  death  had  found  no  entrance  by  her  i>in. 
So  she  not  only  had  preserved  from  ill 
Her  sex  and  ours,  but  lived  their  pattern  btill. 

Love  and  obedience  to  her  lord  she  borp  ; 
She  much  obeyed  him,  but  she  loved  him  mure  : 
Not  awed  to  duty  by  superior  sway. 
But  taught  by  his  indulgence  to  obey. 
Thus  we  love  God,  as  author  of  our  good. 

a  •  •  •  • 

Yet  unemployed  no  minute  slipped  away  ; 
Moments  were  precious  in  so  short  a  stay. 
The  haste  of  Heaven  to  have  her  was  so  ^^at 
That  some  were  single  acts,  though  eneh  coiiiplrtii* ; 
But  every  act  stood  ready  to  repeat. 

Her  fellow-saints  with  busy  care  will  look 
For  her  blest  name  in  fate's  eternal  book  ; 
And,  pleased  to  be  outdone,  with  joy  will  se^ 
Numberless  virtues,  endless  charity  : 
But  more  will  wonder  at  so  short  an  age. 
To  find  a  blank  beyond  the  thirtieth  page  : 
And  with  a  pious  fear  begin  to  doubt 
The  piece  imperfect,  and  the  rest  torn  out. 
But  'twas  her  Saviour's  time  ;  and  could  ther?  be 
A  copy  near  the  original,  't  was  she. 
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As  precious  gums  are  not  for  lasting  fire, 
They-  but  perfume  the  temple,  and  expire  ; 
So  was  ahe  soon  exhaled,  and  vanished  hence,  — 
A  short  sweet  odor,  of  a  vast  expense. 
She  vanished,  we  can  scarcely  say  she  died  ; 
For  but  a  now  did  heaven  and  earth  divide  : 
She  passed  serenely  with  a  single  breath  ; 
This  moment  (perfect  health,  the  next  was  death : 
One  sigh  did  her  eternal  bliss  assure  ; 
So  little  penance  needs,  when  soulsare  almostpure. 
As  gentle  dreams  our  waking  thoughts  pursue  ; 
Or,  one  dream  passed,  we  slide  into  a  new  ; 
So  close  they  follow,  such  wild  order  keep. 
We  think  ourselves  awake,  and  are  asleep  : 
So  softly  death  succeeded  life  in  her  : 
She  did  but  dream  of  heaven,  and  she  was  there. 

No  pains  she  suffered,  nor  expired  with  noise  ; 

Her  soul  was  whispered  out  with  God's  still  voice ; 

As  an  old  friend  is  beckoned  to  a  feast. 

And  treated  like  a  long-familiar  guest. 

He  took  her  as  he  found,  but  found  her  so. 

As  one  in  hourly  readiness  to  go  : 

Fen  on  that  day,  in  all  her  trim  prepared  ; 

As  early  notice  she  from  heaven  had  heard, 

And  some  descending  courier  from. above 

Had  given  her  timely  warning  to  remove  ; 

Or  counselled  her  to  dress  the  nuptial  room, 

For  on  that  night  the  bridegroom  was  to  come. 

He  kept  his  hour,  and  found  her  where  she  lay 

Clothed  all  in  white,  the  livery  of  the  day. 

John  drvden. 


FAREWELL    TO    THEE,    ARABY'S 
DAUGHTER. 


niOM  "thk  firb-worshippbks. 
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Farewell,  — farewell  to  thee,  Araby's  daughter  I 
(Thus  warbled  a  Peri  beneath  the  dark  sea  ;) 

No  pearl  ever  lay  under  Oman's  green  w^ater 
More  pure  in  its  shell  than  thy  spirit  in  thee. 

0,  (air  as  the  sea-flower  close  to  thee  growing. 
How  light  was  thy  heart  till  love's  witchery 
came, 
like  the  wind  of  the  south  o*er  a  summer  lute 
blowing, 
And  hushed  all  its  music  and  withered  its  frame  I 

But  long,  upon  Araby's  green  sunny  highlands, 
Shall  maids  and  their  lovers  remember  the  doom 

Of  her  who  lies  sleeping  among  the  Pearl  Islands, 
With  naught  but  the  sea-star  to  light  up  her 
tomb. 

And  still,  when  tlie  merry  date-season  is  burning, 
And  calls  to  the  palm-groves  the  young  and  the 
old, 

Th«  happiest  there,  from  their  pastime  returning 
At  sunset,  will  weep  when  thy  story  is  tuld. 


The  young  village  maid,  when  with  flowers  she 
dresses 

Her  dark-flowing  hair  for  some  festival  day, 
Will  think  of  thy  fate  till,  neglecting  her  tresses, 

She  mournfully  turns  from  the  mirror  away. 

Nor  shall  Iran,  beloved  of  her  hero !  foiget  thee,  — 
Though  tyrants  watch  over  her  tears  as  they 
start, 

Close,  close  by  the  side  of  that  hero  she  '11  set  thee. 
Embalmed  in  the  innermost  shrine  of  her  heart. 

Farewell !  —  be  it  ours  to  embellish  thy  pillow 
With  everything  beauteous  that  grows  in  the 
deep ; 

Each  flower  of  the  rock  and  each  gem  of  the  billow 
Shall  sweeten  thy  bed  and  illumine  thy  sleep. 

Around  thee  shall  glisten  the  loveliest  amber 
That  ever  the  sorrowing  sea-bird  has  wept ; 

With  many  a  shell,  in  whose  hollow-wreathed 
chamber, 
We„  Peris  of  ocean,  by  moonlight  have  slept. 

We'll  dive  where  the  gardens  of  coral  lie  darkling. 
And  plant  all  the  rosiest  stems  at  thy  head  ; 

We  11  seek  where  the  sands  of  the  Caspian  are 
sparkling, 
And  gather  their  gold  to  strew  over  thy  bed. 

Farewell  I  — farewell !  — imtil  pity's  sweet  foun- 
tain 
Is  lost  in  the  hearts  of  the  fair  and  the  brave. 
They  '11  weep  for  the  Chieftain  who  died  on  that 
mountain. 
They  11  weep  for  the  Maiden  who  sleeps  in  the 

wave. 

Thomas  moorb. 


FAIR  HELEN  OF  KIRKCONNELL. 

r*'  A  lady  of  the  name  of  Helen  Irvinff  or  Bell  (for  this  is  disfMitcd 
by  the  twodanfiK  daughter  of  the  laird  of  KlrkconneU.  in  Dum^'ries- 
shlre.  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  was  beloved  by  two  gentle- 
men  in  the  neitphborhood.  The  nune  of  the  favored  miitor  was 
Adam  Fleming  of  Kirkpatrick  ;  that  of  the  other  has  escaped  tra- 
dition, although  it  has  been  allej^ed  that  he  was  a  Bell  of 
Blacket  House.  The  addresses  of  the  latter  were,  however,  favored 
by  the  friends  of  the  lady,  and  the  lovers  were  therefore  obliged  to 
meet  in  secret,  and  by  nii(ht,  in  the  churchyard  o'  Klrkconnell.  a 
romantic  spot  surrounded  by  the  river  Kirtle.  Durinff  one  of  these 
l>rivate  interviews,  the  Jealous  and  despised  lover  suddenly  ap- 
I>eared  on  the  onposite  bank  of  the  stream,  and  levelled  his 
carabine  at  the  breast  of  his  rival  Helen  threw  herself  before  her 
lover,  received  in  her  bosom  the  bullet,  and  died  in  his  arms.  A 
desnerate  and  mortal  combat  ensued  between  Flemini;  and  the 
murderer.  In  which  the  latter  was  ctit  to  pieces.  Other  accounts 
say  that  Fleming  pursued  his  enemy  to  Srwiin.  and  slew  him  in  th* 
streets  of  Madrid."  — SIR  WALTBR  SCOTT.] 

T  wi.sn  I  were  where  Helen  lies  I 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries  ; 
0  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies. 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee  I 
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Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought^ 
And  curst  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot, 
When  in  my  arms  burd  Helen  dropt, 
And  died  to  succor  me  1 

0,  think  ye  na  my  heart  was  sair, 
When  my  love  dropt  down  and  spoke  nae  mail  t 
There  did  she  swoon  wi'  meikle  care, 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee. 

^  I  went  down  the  water-side, 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide. 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide. 
On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee,  — 

I  lighted  down,  my  sword  did  draw, 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma, 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma, 
For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 

0  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare  ! 

1  '11  make  a  garland  of  thy  hair, 
ShAll  bind  my  heart  forevermair 

Until  the  day  I  dee  ! 

O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies  1 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries  ; 
Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise. 
Says,  "  Haste,  and  come  to  me  t  ** 

0  Helen  fair !  0  Helen  chaste  I. 
If  I  were  with  thee  I  were  blest. 
Where  thou  lies  low,  and  takes  thy  rest. 

On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee. 

1  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green  ; 
A  winding-sheet  drawn  ower  my  een, 
And  I  in  Helen's  arms  lying 

On  fair  Kirkconnell  lee. 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies  ! 

Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries. 

And  I  am  weary  of  the  skies, 

For  her  sake  that  died  for  me  1 

ANomnfova. 


A  ROUGH  RHYME  ON  A  ROUGH 
MATTER. 

TNS  BMCLISH  GAME  LAWS. 

The  merry  brown  hares  came  leaping 

Over  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
Where  the  clover  and  com  lay  sleeping^ 

Under  the  moonlight  stilL 

Leaping  late  and  early. 

Till  under  their  bite  and  their  tread. 
The  swedes,  and  the  wheat,  and  the  barley 

Lay  cankered,  and  trampled,  and  dead. 


A  poacher's  widow  sat  sighing 
On  the  side  of  the  white  chalk  bank. 

Where,  under  the  gloomy  fir-woods, 
One  spot  in  the  lea  throve  rank. 

She  watched  a  long  tuft  of  clover. 

Where  rabbit  or  hare  never  ran. 
For  its  black  sour  haulm  covered  over 

The  blood  of  a  murdered  man. 

She  thought  of  the  dark  plantation. 
And  the  hares,  and  her  husband's  blood. 

And  the  voice  of  her  indignation 
Rose  up  to  the  throne  of  God. 

"  I  am  long  past  wailing  and  whining, — 
I  have  wept  too  much  in  my  life ; 

I  've  had  twenty  years  of  pining 
As  an  English  laborer's  wife. 

**  A  laborer  in  Christian  England, 
Where  they  cant  of  a  Saviour's  name. 

And  yet  waste  men's  lives,  like  the  vermin's. 
For  a  few  more  brace  of  game. 

"  There 's  blood  on  your  new  foreign  shrubs,  squirt. 
There  *s  blood  on  your  pointer's  feet ; 

There 's  blood  on  the  game  you  sell,  squire. 
And  there 's  blood  on  the  game  you  eat. 

"  You  have  sold  the  laboring  man,  squire. 

Both  body  and  soul  to  shame. 
To  pay  for  your  seat  in  the  House,  aqnire. 

And  to  pay  for  the  feed  of  your  game. 

"You  made  him  a  poacher  yourself,  squire. 
When  you  'd  give  neither  work  nor  meat. 

And  your  barley-fed  hares  robbed  the  garden 
At  our  starving  children's  feet. 

"  When,  packed  in  one  recking  chamber, 
Man,  maid,  mother,  and  little  ones  lay  ; 

While  the  rain  pattered  in  on  the  rotten  briUe-lvd, 
And  the  walls  let  in  the  day. 

"  When  we  lay  in  the  burning  fever, 

On  the  mud  of  the  cold  clay  floor. 
Till  yon  parted  us  all  for  three  montlis,  sqnire. 

At  the  cursed  workhouse  door. 

"  We  quarrelled  like  brutes,  and  who  wonders  f 

What  self-respect  could  we  keep. 
Worse  housed  than  your  hacks  and  your  pointers, 

Worse  fed  than  your  hogs  and  your  sheep  ? 


"  Our  daughters,  with  ba.se-bom  babies. 
Have  wandered  away  in  their  shame  ; 
i  If  your  misses  had  slept,  sf|nire,  where  thej 
I     Your  misses  might  do  the 
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Till  under  their  bite  and  their  tread, 
The  swedes,  and  the  wheat,  and  the  barley 
Lay  cankered,  and  trampled,  and  dead. 
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"  Can  your  lady  patch  hearts  that  are  breaking, 

With  handfuLs  of  coals  and  rice, 
Or  by  dealing  out  flannel  and  sheeting 

A  little  below  cost  price  ? 


« 


Ton  may  tire  of  the  jail  and  the  workhoxxae, 
And  take  to  allotments  and  schools, 
Bat  yo«  Ve  run  up  a  debt  that  will  never 
Be  repaid  ub  by  penny-club  rules. 

"  In  the  season  of  shame  and  sadness, 

In  the  dark  and  dreary  day, 
When  scrofula,  gout,  and  madness 

Are  eating  your  race  away  ; 

"  When  to  kennels  and  liveried  varlets 
You  have  cast  your  daughters*  bread. 

And,  worn  out  with  liiiuor  and  harlots. 
Your  heir  at  your  feet  lies  dead  ; 

"When    your   youngest,  the  mealy-mouthed 
rector. 

Lets  your  soul  rot  asleep  to  the  grave. 
You  will  find  in  your  God  the  protector 

Of  the  freeman  you  fancied  your  slave." 

She  looked  at  the  tuft  of  clover. 
And  wept  till  her  heart  grew  light ; 

And  at  last,  when  her  passion  was  over. 
Went  wandering  into  the  night. 

Bat  the  merry  brown  hares  came  leaping 

Over  the  uplands  still, 

Where  the  clover  and  com  lay  sleeping 

On  the  side  of  the  white  chalk  hilL 

charubs  Kingslby. 


"THEY'RE  DEAR  FISH  TO  ME." 

The  farmer's  wife  sat  at  the  door, 

A  pleasant  sight  to  see  ; 
And  blithesome  were  the  wee,  wee  bairns 

That  played  around  her  knee. 

When,  bending  'neath  her  heavy  creel, 

A  poor  fi:»h-wife  came  by, 
And,  turning  from  the  toilsome  road, 

Unto  the  door  drew  nigh. 

She  laid  her  burden  on  the  green. 

And  spread  its  scaly  store, 
With  trembling  hands  and  pleading  words 

She  told  them  o'er  and  o'er. 

Bat  lightly  laughed  the  young  guidwife, 
"  We  're  no  sae  scarce  o'  cheer  ; 

Tak'  up  your  creel,  and  gang  your  ways,  — 
I  '11  buy  nae  fij»h  sae  dear." 


Bending  beneath  her  load  again, 

A  weary  sight  .to  see  ; 
Right  sorely  sighed  the  poor  fish-wife, 

**  They  're  dear  fish  to  me  I 

"  Our  boat  was  oot  ae  fearfu'  night, 

And  when  the  storm  blew  o'er, 
My  husband,  and  my  three  brave  sons. 

Lay  coi'pses  on  the  shore. 

"  I  've  been  a  wiffe  for  thirty  years, 

A  childless  widow  three  ; 
I  maun  buy  them  now  to  sell  again,  — 

They  're  dear  fish  to  me  ! " 

The  farmer's  wife  turned  to  the  door,  — 

What  was 't  upon  her  cheek  ? 
What  was  there  rising  in  her  breast. 

That  then  she  scarce  could  speak  ? 

She  thought  upon  her  ain  guidman. 

Her  lightsome  laddies  three  ; 
The  woman's  words  had  pierced  her  heart,  — 

"  They  're  dear  fish  to  me  I " 

r 

"  Come  back,"  she  cried,  with  quivering  voicei 

And  pity's  gathering  tear ; 
"Come  in,  come  in,  my  poor  woman. 

Ye  're  kindly  welcome  here. 

"  I  kentna  o'  your  aching  heart. 

Your  weary  lot  to  dree  ; 
I  '11  ne'er  foiget  your  sad,  sad  words : 

•They're  dear  fish  to  me  I'" 

Ay,  let  the  happy-hearted  learn 

To  pause  ere  they  deny 
The  meed  of  honest  toil,  and  think 

How  much  their  gold  may  buy,  — 

How  much  of  manhood's  wasted  strength. 

What  woman's  misery,  — 
What  breaking  hearts  might  swell  the  ciy  : 

"  Tliey  're  dear  fish  to  me  ! " 

AMONYMOUS. 


HOME  THEY  BROUGHT  HER  WARRIOR 

DX\D. 

raOM   **THR  ntlNCBSS.'* 

Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead  : 
She  nor  swooned,  nor  uttered  cry  ; 

All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 
"  She  must  weep  or  she  will  die." 


Then  they  praised  him,  soft  and  low. 
Called  him  worthy  to  be  loved, 

Tniest  friend  and  noblest  foe  ; 
Yet  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved. 
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Stole  a  maiden  from  her  place. 

Lightly  to  the  warrior  stept. 
Took  the  face-cloth  from  the  face , 

Yet  she  neither  moved  nor  wept. 

Kose  a  nurse  of  ninety  years, 

Set  his  child  npon  her  knee,  — 

Like  summer  tempest  came  her  tears,  — 

"Sweet  my  child,  I  live  for  thee." 

Alfred  Tbnnyson. 


THE  FLOWER  OF  FIKAE. 

A  BRICADB  EALLAIX 

(Eiiriy  In  the  di^teenth  century  the  flower  of  the  Catholic  yooth 
of  Ireland  were  drawn  away  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  Iruh  Bri- 
gade in  the  ccrvice  of  the  Kini;  of  France.  The^e  recruits  were 
popularly  known  as  "  Wild  CecM."    Few  returned.] 

Bright  red  is  the  sun  on  the  waves  of  Lough 

Sheelin, 
A  coolgentl6  breeze  from  the  mountain  is  stealing. 
While  fair  round  its  islets  the  small  ripples  play, 
But  fairer  than  all  is  the  Flower  of  Finae.' 

Her  hair  is  like  night,  and  her  eyes  like  gray 

morning. 
She  trips  on  the  heather  as  if  its  touch  scorning, 
Yet  her  heart  and  her  lips  are  as  mild  as  May  day, 
Sweet  Eily  MacMahon,  the  Flower  of  Finae. 

Bat  who  down  the  hillside  than  red  deer  runs 

fleeter? 
And  who  on  the  lake  side  is  hastening  to  greet  her  T 
Who  but  Fergus  OTarrell,  the  fiery  and  gay. 
The  darling  and  pride  of  the  Flower  of  Finae. 

One  kiss  and  one  clasp,  and  one  wild  look  of  glad- 
ness ; 
Ah  1  why  do  they  change  on  a  sudden  to  sadness,  — 
He  has  told  his  hard  fortune,  normooe  he  can  stay. 
He  must  leave  his  poor  Eily  to  pine  at  Finae. 

For  Fergus  O'Farrell  was  true  to  his  sire-land. 
And  the  dark  hand  of  tyranny  drove  him  from 

Ireland ; 
He  joins  the  Brigade,  in  the  wars  far  away. 
But  he  vows  he '11  come  back  tothe  Flower  of  Finae. 

He  fought  at  Cremona,  —  she  hears  of  his  story  ; 
He  fought  at  Cassano,  —  she 's  proud  of  his  glory, 
Yet  sadly  she  sings  *'  Shule  Aroon  "  all  the  day, 
' '  0,  come,  come,  my  darling,  come  home  to  Finae.  ** 

Eight  long  years  have  passed,  till  she's  nigh 

broken-hearted. 
Her  reel,  and  her  rock,   and  her  flax  she  has 

parted  ; 
Shesails  with  the  "Wild  Geese  "to  Flandorsaway, 
And  leaves  her  sad  jiarents  alone  in  Finae. 


Lord  Clare  on  the  field  of  Ram i1  lien  is  charging. 
Before  him  the  Sasanach  squadrons  enlarging,  — 
Behind  him  the  Cravats  their  M'Otiou^  display,  — 
Beside  him  rides  Fergus  and  shouts  for  Finae. 

On  the  slopes  of  La  Judoigne  the  Frenchmen  are 

flying. 
Lord  Clare  and  his  squadrons  the  foe  fit  ill  (lff\  in;^ 
Outnumbered,  and  wounded,  retreat  in  amy  ; 
And  bleeding  rides  Fergus  and  thinks  of  Fin-ie. 

....  • 

In  the  cloisters  of  Ypres  a  banner  is  swajnnjr. 

And  by  it  a  pale  weeping  maiden  is  i»ra\iiig  ; 

That  flag 's  the  sole  trophy  of  Haniillipsi'  fray. 

This  nun  is  poor  Eily,  the  Flower  of  Finae. 

Thomas  Oa\is. 


SHULE  AUOON. 

[Th«  foOowiiV  old  In*h  bailad  has  referesce  to  the  taam 

I  WOULD  I  were  on  yonder  hill, 
'T  is  there  I  'd  sit  and  cry  my  fill. 
And  every  tear  would  turn  a  mill, 
'Is  go  cU  III  mo  mumin  sidn, 

ShuU,  ahute,  shule  aroon, 
Shule  go  succir,  agus  sJiule  go  cuin, 
Shule  go  den  durrus  augus  eligh  glur% 
Is  go  de  iu  mo  mumin  sldn. 

I  '11  sell  my  rock,  I  *11  sell  my  reel, 
I  '11  sell  my  only  6}iinning- wheel. 
To  buy  for  my  love  a  sword  of  steel. 
Is  go  de  III  mo  mumin  aldn. 

I  *11  dye  my  petticoats,  — dye  them  red. 
And  round  the  world  1  'II  U^g  my  bread. 
Until  my  parents  shall  wish  me  dead. 
Is  go  de  tu  jfio  mumin  sldn. 

I  wish,  I  wish,  1  wish  in  vain, 
I  wish  I  had  my  heart  again, 
And  vainly  think  I  *d  not  complain. 
Is  go  de  tuma  mumin  sUhi. 

But  now  my  love  has  gone  to  France, 

To  try  his  fortune  to  advance. 

If  he  e'er  conic  back  't  is  but  a  chance. 

Is  go  de  tu  vu)  murnin  sldn. 

AMoxvaiot.'S. 


THE  MAID'S  LAMENT. 

I  LOYED  him  not  ;  and  yet,  now  he  is  gone, 

I  feel  I  am  alone. 
I  checked  him  while  he  gpoke  ;  yet  could  he  speak, 

Alas  !  I  would  not  check. 
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For  reasons  not  to  love  him  once  I  sought. 

And  wearied  all  my  thought 
To  vex  myself  and  liim  :  I  now  would  give 

My  love,  could  he  but  live 
Who  lately  lived  fur  me,  and  when  he  found 

*T  was  vain,  in  holy  ground 
He  hid  his  face  amid  the  shades  of  death  1 

I  waste  for  him  my  breath 
Who  wasted  his  for  me  ;  but  mine  returns, 

And  tliis  lone  bosom  bums 
With  stifling  heat,  heaving  it  up  in  sleep, 

And  waking  me  to  weep 
Tears  that  had  melted  his  soft  heart :  for  years 

Wept  he  as  bitter  tears  t 
"Merciful  God  !  '*  such  was  his  latest  prayer, 

"  These  may  she  never  share  !  " 
Quieter  is  his  breath,  his  breast  more  cold 

Than  daisies  in  the  mould. 
Where  children  spell  athwart  the  churchyard  gate 

His  name  and  life's  brief  date. 

Pray  for  him,  gentle  souls,  whoe'er  ye  be. 

And  O,  pray,  too,  for  me  ! 

Walter  Savacb  Landor. 


THE  LANDLADY'S  DAUGHTER. 

Thkes  students  were  travelling  over  the  Rhine  ; 
They  stopped  when  they  came  to  the  landlady's 

sign; 
''Good  landlady,  have  you  good  beer  and  wine  T 
And  where  is  that  dear  Uttle  daughter  of  thine  f " 

"  My  beer  and  wine  are  fresh  and  clear ; 
My  daughter  she  lies  on  the  cold  death-bier  t'** 
And  when  to  the  chamber  they  made  their  way, 
There,  dead,  in  a  coal-black  shrine,  she  lay. 

The  first  he  drew  near,  and  the  veil  gently  raised. 
And  on  her  pale  face  he  mournfully  gazed  : 
**  Ah  !  wert  thou  but  living  yet,"  he  said, 
"  i  'd  love  thee  from  this  time  forth,  fair  maid  !  " 

The  second  he  slowly  put  back  the  shroud. 
And  turned  him  away  and  wept  aloud  : 
*'Ah  !  that  thou  liest  in  the  cold  death-bier  t 
Alas  !  I  have  loved  thee  for  many  a  year  I " 

The  third  he  once  more  uplifted  the  veil, 
And  kissed  her  upon  her  mouth  so  pale  : 
"  Thee  loved  I  always  ;  I  love  still  but  thee  ; 
And  thee  will  I  love  through  eternity  ! " 

UHLAND.    Translation  of  J.  S.  DWIGKT. 


HIGHLAND  ILVRY. 

Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around 
The  castle  o*  Montgomery, 


Green  be  your  woods,  and  ikir  your  flowers, 

Your  waters  never  drumlie  1 
There  simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry  ; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

0'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How  sweetly  bloomed  the  gay  green  birk. 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom, 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom  ! 
The  golden  hours  on  angel  wings 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie  ; 
For  dear  to  me  as  light  and  life 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow  and  locked  embrace 

Our  parting  was  fu'  tender  ; 
And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  oursels  asunder ; 
But,  0,  fell  death's  untimely  frost. 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early  ! 
Now  green  's  the  sod,  and  cauld  's  the  clay. 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary  I 

O  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  hae  kissed  sae  fondly  ! 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly  ; 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly  ! 

But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary. 

ROBBRT  Burns. 


THY  BRAES  WERE  BONNY. 

Thy  braes  were  bonny.  Yarrow  stream  ! 

When  first  on  them  I  met  my  lover  ; 
Thy  braes  how  dreary,  Yarrow  stream  ! 

When  now  thy  waves  his  body  cover. 

Forever  now,  0  Yarrow  stream  ! 

Thou  art  to  me  a  stream  of  sorrow  ; 
For  never  on  thy  banks  shall  I 

Behold  my  love,  the  flower  of  Yarrow. 

He  promised  me  a  milk-white  steed. 

To  bear  me  to  his  father's  bowers ; 
He  promised  me  a  little  page,    ^ 

To  'squire  me  to  his  father's  towers ; 
He  promised  me  a  wedding-ring,  — 

The  wedding-day  was  fixed  to-morrow  ; 
Now  he  is  wedded  to  his  grave, 

Alas,  his  watery  grave,  in  Yarrow  t 

Sweet  were  his  words  when  last  wo  met ; 

^fy  passion  I  as  freely  told  him  ! 
Clasped  in  his  arms,  1  little  tlionght 

That  I  should  nevennore  behold  him  ! 
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Scarce  was  he  gone,  I  saw  his  ghost ; 

It  vanished  with  a  shriek  of  sorrow  ; 
Thrice  (lid  the  water-wraith  ascend, 

And  gave  a  doleful  groan  through  Yarrow. 

His  mother  from  the  window  looked 

With  all  the  longing  of  a  mother ; 
His  little  sister  weeping  walked 

The  greenwood  path  to  meet  her  brother. 
They  sought  him  east,  they  sought  him  west, 

They  sought  him  all  the  forest  thorough  ; 
They  only  saw  the  cloud  of  night. 

They  only  heard  the  roar  of  Yarrow  I 

No  longer  from  thy  window  look. 

Thou  host  no  son,  thou  tender  mother  t 
No  longer  walk,  thou  lovely  maid  ; 

Alas,  thou  hast  no  more  a  brother  ! 
No  longer  seek  him  east  or  west. 

And  search  no  more  the  forest  thorough ; 
For,  wandering  in  the  night  so  dark. 

He  fell  a  lifeless  corse  in  Yarrow. 

The  tear  shall  never  leave  my  cheek, 
No  other  youth  shall  be  my  marrow ; 

I  *11  seek  thy  body  in  the  stream, 
And  then  with  thee  I  *11  sleep  in  Yarrow. 

John  Logan. 

WILLY  DROWNED  IN  YARROW. 

Down  in  yon  garden  sweet  and  gay 

Where  bonnie  grows  the  lily, 
I  heard  a  fair  maid  sighing  say, 

"  My  wish  be  wi*  sweet  WUUe  I 

"Willie's  rare,  and  Willie  *8  fair. 
And  Willie  *s  wondrous  bonny ; 

And  Willie  hecht  to  marry  me 
Gin  e'er  he  married  ony. 

"  0  gentle  wind,  that  bloweth  south, 
From  where  my  Love  repaireth. 

Convey  a  kiss  free  his  dear  mouth 
And  tell  me  how  he  fareth  ! 

**  0,  tell  sweet  Willie  to  come  donn 

And  hear  the  mavis  singing. 
And  see  the  birds  on  ilka  bush 

And  leaves  around  them  hinging. 

"  The  lav'rock  there,  wi*  her  white  hnut 

And  gentle  throat  sae  narrow ; 
There 's  sport  eneuch  for  gentlemen 

On  Leader  haughs  and  Yarrow. 

"  0,  Learler  hanghs  are. wide  and  braid,' 
And  Yarrow  hanglis  are  bonny ; 

There  Willie  hecht  to  many  me 
If  e'er  he  married  ony. 


"  But  Willie  's  gone,  whom  1  thought  on. 
And  does  not  hear  me  weeping  ; 

Drews  many  a  tear  frae  true  love's  e*e 
When  other  maids  are  sleeping. 

"Yestreen  I  made  my  bed  fu*  braid. 
The  night  I  '11  mak'  it  narrow. 

For  a'  the  livelang  winter  night 
I  lie  twined  o'  my  marrow. 

•'  0,  came  ye  by  yon  water-side  t 

Pou'd  you  the  rose  or  lily  ? 
Or  came  you  by  yon  meadow  green, 

Or  saw  you  my  sweet  Willie  ? " 

She  sought  him  up,  she  sought  him  down. 
She  sought  him  braid  and  narrow ; 

Syne,  in  the  cleaving  of  a  creig, 
She  found  him  drowned  in  Yarrow  ! 

ANOMYMOV9L 
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MARY'S  DREAM. 

The  moon  had  climbed  the  highest  hill 

Which  rises  o'er  the  source  of  Dee, 
And  from  the  eastern  summit  shed 

Her  silver  light  on  tower  and  tree. 
When  Mary  laid  her  down  to  sleeps 

Her  thoughts  on  Sandy  far  at  sea. 
When,  soft  and  slow,  a  voice  was  heard. 

Saying,  "  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me  !  ** 

She  from  her  pillow  gently  raised 

Her  head,  to  ask  who  there  might  be. 
And  saw  young  Sandy  shivering  stand. 

With  visage  pale,  and  hollow  e'e. 
"  O  Mary  dear,  cold  is  my  clay ; 

It  lies  beneath  a  stormy  sea. 
Far,  far  from  thee  I  sleep  in  death  ; 

So,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me  t 

"  Three  stormy  nights  and  stormy  days 

We  tossed  uiwn  the  raging  main  ; 
And  long  we  strove  our  bark  to  save. 

But  all  our  striving  was  in  vain." 
Even  then,  when  horror  chilled  my  Mood, 

My  heart  was  filled  with  love  for  thee  : 
The  storm  is  past,  and  I  at  rest ; 

So,  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me  ! 

"0  maiden  dear,  thyself  prepare  ; 

We  soon  shall  me«»t  upon  that  shore. 
Where  love  is  free  from  doubt  and  care. 

And  thou  and  I  shall  part  no  more  !  ** 
Loud  crowed  the  cock,  the  shadow  fled. 

No  more  of  Sandy  could  she  sec  ; 
But  soft  the  passing  spirit  said, 

"  Sweet  Mary,  weep  no  more  for  me  ! " 

John  Lowii. 
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EVELYN  HOPE. 

BBATrnFUL  Evelyn  Hope  is  dead  ! 

Sit  and  watch  by  her  side  an  hour. 
That  b  her  book-shelf,  this  her  bed  ; 

She  plucked  that  piece  of  geranium-flower, 
Beginning  to  die,  too,  in  the  glass. 

Little  has  yet  been  changed,  I  think  ; 
The  shutters  are  shut,  —  no  light  may  pass 

Save  two  long  rays  through  the  hinge's  chink. 

Sixteen  years  old  when  she  died  ! 

Perhaps  she  had  scarcely  heard  my  name,  — 
It  was  not  her  time  to  love  ;  beside, 

Her  life  had  many  a  hope  and  aim, 
Duties  enough  and  little  cares ; 

And  now  was  quiet,  now  astir,  — 
Till  God's  hand  beckoned  unawares, 

And  the  sweet  white  brow  is  all  of  her. 

Is  it  too  late,  then,  Evelyn  Hope  ? 

What !  your  soul  was  pure  and  true  ; 
The  good  stars  met  in  your  horoscope. 

Made  you  of  spirit,  fire,  and  dew ; 
And  just  because  I  was  thrice  as  old. 

And  our  paths  in  the  world  divei^d  so  wide, 
Each  was  naught  to  each,  must  I  b^  told  f 

We  were  fellow-mortals,  —  naught  beside  ? 

No,  indeed !  for  God  above 

Is  great  to  grant  as  mighty  to  make. 
And  creates  the  love  to  reward  the  love ; 

I  claim  you  still,  for  my  own  love's  sake  1 
Delayed,  it  may  be,  for  more  lives  yet, 

Through  worlds  I  shall  traverse,  not  a  few ; 
Much  is  to  learn  and  much  to  foi^get 

Ere  the  time  be  come  for  taking  you. 

But  the  time  will  come  —  at  last  it  will  — 

When,  Evelyn  Hope,  vhmi  meant,  I  shall  say. 
In  the  lower  earth,  —  in  the  years  long  still,  — 

That  body  and  soul  so  gay  T 
Why  your  hair  was  amber  I  shall  divine. 

And  your  mouth  of  your  own  geranium's  red,  — 
And  what  you  would  do  with  me,  in  fine, 

In  the  new  life  come  in  the  old  one's  stead. 

I  have  lived,  I  shall  say,  so  much  since  then. 

Given  up  myself  so  many  times, 
Gained  me  the  gains  of  various  men, 

Ransacked  the  ages,  spoiled  the  climes  ; 
Yet  one  thing — one  —  in  my  soul's  full  scope, 

Either  I  missed  or  itself  missed  me,  — 
And  I  want  and  find  you,  Evelyn  Hope  i 

What  is  the  issue  ?  let  us  see  ! 
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I  loved  you«  Evelyn,  all  the  while  ; 
My  heart  seemed  full  as  it  could  hold,  — 


There  was  place  and  to  spare  for  the  frank  young 
smile. 
And  the  red  young  mouth,  and  the  hair's  young 
gold. 
So,  hush  !  I  will  give  you  this  leaf  to  keep ; 
See,  I  shut  it  inside  the  sweet,  cold  hand. 
There,  that  is  our  secret !  go  to  sleep  ; 
You  will  wake,  and  remember,  and  understand. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 


LAMENT  OF  THE  IRISH  EMIGRANT. 

I  'h  sittin'  on  the  stile,  Mary, 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side 
On  a  bright  May  momin'  long  ago, 

When  first  you  were  my  bride  ; 
The  com  was  springin'  fresh  and  green, 

And  the  lark  sang  loud  and  high ; 
And  the  red  was  on  your  lip,  Mary, 

And  the  love-light  in  your  eye. 

The  place  is  little  changed,  Mary  ; 

The  day  is  bright  as  then  ; 
The  lark's  loud  soQg  is  in  my  ear, 

And  the  com  is  green  again ; 
But  I  miss  the  soft  clasp  of  your  hand. 

And  your  breath,  warm  on  my  cheek ; 
And  I  still  keep  list'nin'  for  the  words 

You  nevermore  will  speak. 

'T  is  but  a  step  down  yonder  lane. 

And  the  little  church  stands  near,  — 
The  church  where  we  were  wed,  Mary ; 

I  see  the  spire  from  here. 
But  the  graveyard  lies  between,  Mary, 

And  my  step  might  break  your  rest,  — 
For  I  've  laid  you,  darling,  down  to  sleeps 

With  your  baby  on  your  breast. 

I  'm  very  lonely  now,  Mary, 

For  the  poor  make  no  new  friends ; 
But,  0,  they  love  the  better  still 

The  few  our  Father  sends  ! 
And  you  were  all  I  had,  Mary,  — 

My  blessin'  and  my  pride  ; 
There 's  nothing  left  to  care  for  now, 

Since  my  poor  Mary  died. 

Yonrs  was  the  good,  brave  heart,  Mary, 

That  still  kept  hoping  on, 
When  the  trust  in  God  had  left  my  soul. 

And  my  arm's  young  strength  was  gone  ; 
There  was  comfort  ever  on  your  lip. 

And  the  kind  look  on  your  brow,  — 
I  bless  yon,  Mary,  for  that  same. 

Though  you  cannot  hear  me  now. 

I  thank  yon  for  the  yNitient  smile 
When  your  heart  was  fit  to  break,  — 
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When  the  hunger  x>ain  was  gnawin*  there. 

And  you  hid  it  for  my  sake  ; 
I  bless  you  for  the  pleasant  word, 

When  your  heart  was  sad  and  sore,— 
0,  I  'ni  thankful  you  are  gone,  Mary, 

Whera  grief  can't  reach  you  more  1 

I  *m  biddin'  you  a  long  farewell. 

My  Mary  —  kind  and  true  ! 
But  I  '11  not  forget  you,  darling. 

In  the  land  1  'm  goin'  to  ; 
They  say  there 's  bread  and  work  for  all. 

And  the  sun  shines  always  there;  — 
But  I  '11  not  foi-get  old  Ireland, 

Were  it  fifty  times  as  fair  1 

And  often  in  those  grand  old  woods 

1  '11  sit,  and  sliut  my  eyes, 
And  my  heart  ^vill  travel  back  again 

To  the  place  where  Mary  lies ; 
And  I  *11  think  I  see  the  little  stUe 

Where  we  sat  side  by  side. 

And  the  spriiigiu'  com,  and  the  bright  May  mom. 

When  first  you  were  my  bride. 

Lady  Dupferin. 


GINEVRA. 

If  ever  you  should  come  to  Modeno, 
AVliere  among  other  trophies  may  be  seen 
Tassoni's  bucket  (in  its  chain  it  hangs  (72) 
Within  that  reverend  tower,  the  Guirlandina), 
Stop  at  a  Palace  near  the  Reggio-gate, 
Dwelt  in  of  old  by  one  of  the  Orsini. 
Its  noble  gardens,  terrace  above  terrace. 
And  rich  in  fountains,  statues,  cypresses. 
Will  long  detain  you  ;  but,  before  you  go. 
Enter  the  house  —  foi^t  it  not,  I  pray  — 
And  look  awhile  upon  a  picture  there. 

'T  is  of  a  Lady  in  her  earliest  youth, 
Tlie  last  of  that  illustrious  family  ; 
Pone  by  Zanipieri  (73)  —  but  by  whom  I  care  not. 
He  who  observes  it,  ere  he  ] Misses  on. 
Oozes  his  fill,  and  comes  and  comes  again. 
That  he  may  call  it  up  when  far  away. 

She  sits  inclining  forward  as  to  speak. 
Her  lips  half  o|H;n,  and  her  finger  up. 
As  though  she  said  **  Beware  ! "  her  vest  of  gold 
Broidered  with  flowers,  and  clasped  from  head  to 

foot. 
An  emerald  stone  in  every  golden  clasp ; 
And  on  her  brow,  fairer  than  alabaster, 
A  coronet  of  |)earls. 

But  then  her  face. 
So  lovely,  yet  so  arch,  so  full  of  mirth. 
The  overflowings  of  an  innocent  heart,  — 
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It  haunts  me  still,  though  many  a  year  Ilx  T-d, 
Like  some  wild  melody  ! 

Alone  it  hangs 
Over  a  mouldering  heirloom,  its  companion. 
An  oaken  chest,  half  eaten  by  the  worm. 
But  richly  carved  by  Antony  of  Trent 
With  Scripture  stories  from  the  Life  of  Christ,  — 
A  chest  that  came  from  Venice,  and  had  held 
The  ducal  robes  of  some  old  Ancestor, 
That  by  the  way  —  it  may  be  true  or  false  — 
But  don't  forget  the  picture  ;  and  you  will  not 
When  you  have  heard  the  tale  they  told  mf  th'-re. 

She  was  an  only  child,  —  her  name  Ginevra, 
The  joy,  the  pride,  of  an  indulgent  Father  ; 
And  in  her  fifteenth  year  became  a  bride. 
Marrying  an  only  son,  Francesco  Doria, 
Her  playmate  from  her  birth,  and  her  first  lore. 

Just  as  she  looks  there  in  her  bridal  dre&a. 
She  was  all  gentleness,  all  gayety, 
Her  pranks  the  favorite  theme  of  every  tongue. 
But  now  the  day  was  come,  the  day,  the  hour  : 
Now,  frowning,  smiling,  for  the  hundredth  tirrif , 
The  nurse,  that  ancient  lady,  preached  decorum  ; 
And,  in  the  lustre  of  her  youth,  she  gave 
Her  hand,  with  her  heart  in  it,  to  Fraucebco. 

Great  was  the  joy  ;  but  at  the  Nuptial  Ft-a-^t, 
Wlien  all  sate  down,  the  Bride  herB«*lf  was  wantii*^. 
Nor  was  she  to  be  found  !    Her  father  cried, 
'*  'T  is  but  to  make  a  trial  of  our  love  !  ** 
And  filled  his  glass  to  all ;  but  his  hand  shook. 
And  soon  from  guest  to  guest  the  panic  spread. 
*T  was  but  that  instant  she  had  left  Fnnces4:o, 
Laughing  and  looking  back,  and  flying  still. 
Her  ivory  tooth  imprinted  on  his  finger. 
But  now,  alas,  she  was  not  to  be  found  ; 
Nor  from  that  hour  could  anything  be  guessed,        \ 
But  that  she  was  not ! , 

Weary  of  his  life, 
Francesco  flew  to  Venice,  and,  embarking. 
Flung  it  away  in  battle  with  the  Turk. 
Orsini  lived,  —  and  long  might  you  have  set»n 
An  old  man  wandering  as  in  quest  of  sonuthir.;;. 
Something  he  could  not  find,  he  knew  not  ^lut. 
When  he  was  gone,  the  house  remained  an  hil«* 
Silent  and  tenantless,  — then  went  to  s»traii;r  p.. 

Full  fifty  years  were  past,  and  all  forgotten. 
When  on  an  idle  day,  a  day  of  search 
Mid  the  old  lumber  in  the  Gallery, 
That  moulderingchest  was  noticed ;  and  *t  wa5  .said 
By  one  as  young,  as  thoughtless  as  Gine^Ta, 
**  Wliy  not  remove  it  from  its  lurking-place  ?'*         i 
*T  was  done  as  soon  as  said  ;  but  on  tlie  wnv 
It  bnrst,  it  fell ;  and  lo,  a  skeleton,  | 

With  here  and  there  a  pearl,  an  emerald  stoce, 
A  go}den  clasp,  clasping  a  shivd  of  gold.  t 
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All  else  had  xierished,  —  save  a  wedding-ring, 
And  a  small  seal,  her  mother's  legacy, 
Engraven  with  a  name,  the  name  of  both, 
"Ginevra." 

There  then  had  she  found  a  grave  ! 
"Within  that  chest  had  she  concealed  herself. 
Fluttering  with  joy,  the  happiest  of  the  happy  ; 
When  a  spring-lock,  that  lay  in  ambush  there, 
Fastened  her  down  forever  t 

SAMUBL  ROGBRS. 


THE  MISTLETOE  BOUGH. 

The  mistletoe  hung  in  the  castle  hall. 
The  holly  branch  shone  on  the  old  oak  wall ; 
And  the  baron's  retainers  were  blithe  and  gay. 
And  keeping  their  Christmas  holiday. 
The  boron  beheld  with  a  father's  pride 
His  beautiful  child,  young  Lovell's  bride  ; 
"Wliile  she  with  her  bright  eyes  seemed  to  be 
The  star  of  the  goodly  company. 

"  I  'm  weary  of  dancing  now,"  she  cried ; 
"  Here  tarry  a  moment,  —  I  *11  hide,  I  '11  hide  I 
And,  Lovell,  be  sure  thou  'rt  first  to  trace 
The  clew  to  my  secret  lurking-place." 
Away  she  ran,  —  and  her  friends  began 
Each  tower  to  search,  and  each  nook  to  scan  ; 
And  young  Lovell  cried,  "0,  where  dost  thouhide? 
I  'm  lonesome  without  thee,  my  own  dear  bride." 

They  sought  her  that  night !  and  they  sought  her 

next  day ! 
And  they  sou^t  her  in  vain  when  a  week  passed 

away  t 
In  the  highest,  the  lowest,  the  loneliest  spot. 
Young  Lovell  sought  wildly,  — but  found  her  not. 
And  years  flew  by,  and  their  grief  at  last 
"Was  told  as  a  sorrowful  tale  long  past ; 
And  when  Lovell  appeared,  the  children  cried, 
*'  See  !  the  old  man  weeps  for  his  fairy  bride." 

At  length  an  oak  chest,  that  had  long  lain  hid, 

Was  found  in  the  castle,  —  they  raised  the  lid. 

And  a  skeleton  form  lay  mouldering  there 

In  the  bridal  wreath  of  that  lady  fair  ! 

0,  sad  was  her  fate  I  —  in  sportive  jest 

She  hid  from  her  lord  in  the  old  oak  chest. 

It  closed  with  a  spring  !  —  and,  dreadful  doom, 

The  bride  lay  clasped  in  her  living  tomb  ! 

Thomas  Haynbs  Bayly. 


I  will  go  down  to  her,  I  and  none  other, 

Close  with  her,  kiss  her,  and  mix  her  with  me ; 
Cling  to  her,  strive  with  her,  hold  her  fast. 

0  fair  white  mother,  in  days  long  past 
Bom  without  sister,  bom  without  brother, 

Set  free  my  soul  as  thy  soul  is  fi-ee. 

j  0  fair  green-girdled  mother  of  mine. 

Sea,  that  art  clothed  with  the  sun  and  the  rain. 
Thy  sweet  hard  kisses  are  strong  like  wine, 
'      Thy  large  embraces  are  keen  like  pain  ! 
Save  me  and  hide  me  with  all  thy  waves. 
Find  me  one  grave  of  thy  thousand  graves, 
I  Those  pure  cold  populous  graves  of  thine. 

Wrought  without  hand  in  a  world  without  stain. 

1  shall  sleep,  and  move  with  the  moving  ships. 
Change  as  the  winds  change,  veer  in  the  tide  ; 

My  lips  will  feast  on  the  foam  of  thy  lips, 

I  shall  rise  with  thy  rising,  with  thee  subside. 
Sleep,  and  not  know  if  she  be,  if  she  were. 
Filled  full  with  life  to  the  eyes  and  hair. 
As  a  rose  is  fulfilled  to  the  rose-leaf  tips 
With  splendid  summer  and  perfume  and  pride. 

This  woven  raiment  of  nights  and  days. 

Were  it  once  cast  off  and  unwound  from  me, 
Naked  and  glad  would  I  walk  in  thy  ways, 
Alive  and  aware  of  thy  waves  and  thee  ; 
Clear  of  the  whole  world,  hidden  at  home. 
Clothed  with  the  green,  and  crowned  with  the  foam, 
A  pulse  of  the  life  of  thy  straits  and  bays, 
A  vein  in  the  heart  of  the  streams  of  the  sea. 

•  •  •  »  • 

ALGBRNON  CHARLBS  SWINfiURNB. 


THE  DISAPPOINTED    LOVER. 

>  .  «  .  . 

I  WILL  go  back  to  the  great  sweet  mother, 
Mother  and  lover  of  men,  the  sea. 


ANNABEL  LEE. 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago. 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea. 
That  a  maiden  lived,  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Annabel  Lee ; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  thought 

Than  to  love,  and  be  loved  by  me. 

I  was  a  child  and  she  was  a  child. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea  ; 
But  we  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  love, 

I  and  my  Annabel  Lee,  — 
With  a  love  that  the  winged  seraphs  of  heaven 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that  long  ago. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling 

My  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 
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So  that  her  high-horn  kinsmen  came, 
And  hore  her  away  from  me, 

To  shut  her  np  in  a  sepulchre, 
In  this  kingdom  hy  the 


The  angels,  not  so  happy  in  heaven. 

Went  envying  her  and  me. 
Yes  !  that  was  the  reason  (as  all  men  know) 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea. 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  cloud  by  night. 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Annabel  Lee. 

But  our  love  it  was  strdnger  by  far  than  the  love 

Of  those  who  were  older  than  we. 

Of  many  far  wiser  than  we  ; 
And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above. 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea. 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 

For  the  moon  never  beams  without  bringing  me 
dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee, 
And  the  stars  never  rise  but  I  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee. 
And  so,  all  the  night-tide  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling,  my  darling,  my  life,  and  my  bride, 

In  her  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea. 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 

EOGAR  ALLAft  FOB. 


MINSTREL'S  SONG. 

0,  8INO  unto  my  roundelay  ! 

0,  drop  the  briny  tear  with  me  t 
Dance  no  more  at  holiday ; 
Like  a  running  river  be. 
My  love  ia  dead. 
Gone  to  his  dealh'hed. 
All  under  the  willow'tree. 

Black  Ms  hair  as  the  winter  night. 
White  his  neck  as  the  summer  snow, 

Buddy  his  face  as  the  morning  light ; 
Cold  he  lies  in  the  grave  below. 
love  iadead,  ke. 


Sweet  his  tongue  as  the  throstle's  note ; 

Quick  in  dance  as  thought  can  be ; 
Deft  his  tabor,  cudgel  stout ; 

0,  he  lies  by  the  willow-tree  ! 
Jfy  love  is  dead,  kc. 

Hark  1  the  raven  flaps  his  wing 

In  the  briered  dell  below ; 
Hark  I  the  death-owl  loud  doth  sing 

To  the  nightmares  as  they  go. 
My  love  i$  dead,  kc. 


See  !  the  white  moon  shines  on  high ; 

Whiter  is  my  true*love*s  shroud, 
Whiter  than  the  morning  sky. 

Whiter  than  the  evening  cloud. 
My  love  ia  dead,  kc 

Here,  upon  my  true-love's  grave 
Shall  the  barren  flowers  be  laid, 

Kor  one  holy  saint  to  save 
.All  the  coldness  of  a  maid. 
My  love  is  dead,  kc. 

With  my  hands  1 11  bind  the  brien 

Bound  his  holy  corse,  to  gre  ; 
Oujihant  fairy,  light  your  fires ; 

Here  my  body  still  shall  be. 
My  love  is  dead,  kc 

Come,  with  acorn-cup  and  thom. 
Drain  my  heart's  blood  away ; 

Life  and  all  its  good  I  scorn. 
Dance  by  night,  or  feast  by  dfty. 
My  love  is  dead,  kc 

Water-witches,  crowned  with  reytes. 

Bear  me  to  your  lethal  tide. 

I  die  !  I  come  !  my  true-love  waits. 

Thus  the  damsel  spake,  and  died. 

Thomas  Cmattbktov. 


THE  DIRTY  OLD  MAN. 

A  LAY  or  LSADnCHALU 

[A  sininalar  man,  named  Nathaniel  Bentlejr,  for  many  yean  ker* 
a  larite  hardware  «hop  in  leaden  hall  Street,  L/Mvloia.  He  vm 
ben  known  »s  Dirty  Dick  (Dick,  for  ollifcrattoa'k  aakc.  iv<  twf^  .t  . 
and  his  place  of  business  as  the  Dirty  W^ehouse.  He  dwi  •>'•  j 
the  jrear  1809.  These  vencs  accord  with  the  accounts  respect  1:^ 
MiMdf  and  his  house] 

In  a  dirty  old  house  lived  a  Dirty  Old  Man ; 
Soap,  towels,  or  brushes  were  not  in  his  plan. 
For  forty  long  years,  as  the  neighbors  declarv<i. 
His  house  never  once  had  been  cleaned  or  rp{k,uivj. 

*T  was  a  scandal  and  shame  to  the  business -liVf 

street. 
One  terrible  blot  in  a  ledger  so  neat : 
The  shop  full  of  hardware,  but  black  as  a  hearae. 
And  the  rest  of  the  mansion  a  thousand  times  wontr. 

Outside,  the  old  plaster,  all  spatter  and  stain. 
Looked  spotty  in  sunshine  and  streaky  in  rain  ; 
The  window-sills  sprouted  with  mildewy  grass, 
And  the  panes  from  being  broken  were  known  to 
be  glass. 

On  the  rickety  signbo&rd  no  learning  oould  spell 
The  merchant  who  sold,  or  the  goods  he  'd  to 
sell: 
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Bat  for  house  and  for  man  a  new  title  took  growth, 
Like  a  fungus,  —  the  Dirt  gave  its  name  to  them 
both. 

Within,  there  were  carpets  and  cushions  of  dust, 
The  wood  was  half  rot,  and  the  metal  half  rust, 
Old  curtains,  half  cobwebs,  hung  grimly  aloof ; 
T  was  a  Spiders'  Elysium  from  cellar  to^roof. 


There,  king  of  the  spiders,  the  Dirty  Old  Man 
Liros  busy  and  dirty  as  ever  he  can  ; 
With  dirt  on  his  fingers  and  dirt  on  his  face. 
For  the  Dirty  Old  Man  thinks  the  dirt  no  disgrace. 

From  his  wig  to  his  shoes,  from  his  coat  tohisshirt. 
His  clothes  are  a  proverb,  a  marvel  of  dirt ; 
The  dirt  is  pervading,  unfading,  exceeding,  — 
Yet  the  Dirty  Old  Man  has  both  learning  and 
breeding. 

Fine  dames  from  their  carriages,  noble  and  fair, 
Have  entered  his  shop,  less  to  buy  than  to  stare  ;. 
And  have  afterwards  said,  though  the  dirt  was 

so  frightful, 
The  Dirty  Man's  manners  were  truly  delightful. 

Upstairs  might  they  venture,  in  dirt  and  in  gloom, 
To  peep  at  the  door  of  the  wonderful  room 
Sudi  stories  are  told  about,  none  of  them  true  I  -^ 
The  keyhole  itself  has  no  mortal  seen  through. 

That  room,  —  forty  years  since,  folk  settled  and 
deckel  it. 

The  luncheon  *8  prepared,  and  the  guests  are  ex- 
pected. 

The  handsome  young  host  he  is  gallant  and  gay. 

For  his  loveand  her  friends  will  be  with  him  to-day. 

With  solid  and  dainty  the  table  is  drest, 

The  wine  beams  its  brightest,  the  flowers  bloom 

their  best ; 
Tet  the  host  need  not  smile,  and  no  guests  will 

appear. 
For  his  sweetheart  isdead,  as  he  shortly  shall  hear. 

Full  forty  yean  since  turned  the  key  in  that  door. 
*T  is  a  room  deaf  and  dumb  mid  the  city's  uproar. 
The  guests,  for  whose  joyance  that  table  was  spread. 
May  now  enter  asghosts,  for  they  *re  every  one  dead. 

Through  a  chink  in  the  shutter  dim  lights  come 

and  go ; 
The  seats  are  in  order,  the  dishes  a-row : 
But  the  luncheon  was  wealth  to  the  rat  and  the 

mouse 
Whose  descendants  have  long  left  the  Dirty  Old 

House. 

Cup  and  platter  are  masked  in  thick  layersof  dust ; 
The  flowers  fallen  to  powder,  the  wine  swathed  in 
crust  \ 


A  nosegay  was  laid  before  one  8|iecial  chair. 
And  the  faded  blue  ribbon  that  bound  it  lies  there. 

The  old  man  has  played  out  his  parts  in  the  scene. 

Wherever  he  now  is,  I  hoi>e  he  's  more  clean. 

Yet  give  we  a  thought  free  of  scoffing  or  ban 

To  that  Dirty  Old  House  and  that  Dirty  Old  Man. 

William  Allinchak. 


LAMENT  OF  THE  BORDER  WIDOW, 

[This  ballad  relates  to  the  executiaa  of  Cockbame  of  Hender> 
land,  a  border  freebooter,  haotfed  over  the  gate  of  \i\&  own  tower  bj 
James  v.  In  his  famous  expedition,  ui  ijag^  ad^ainst  the  m.iraudcrs 
of  the  border.  In  a  deserted  burUI-place  near  the  ruins  of  the  ens. 
tie,  the  monument  of  Cockbume  and  his  lady  is  still  shown.  The 
following  Inscription  is  still  leinble,  thou;7h  defaced  :  — 
"HERE  LYES  PERYS  OF  COKDURNE  AND  HIS  WYFE 

MARJORY." 

Sir  Walter  scott.1 

Mt  love  he  built  me  a  bonnie  bower. 
And  clad  it  a*  wi'  lily  flower  ; 
A  brawer  bower  ye  ne'er  did  see. 
Than  my  true-love  he  built  for  me. 

There  came  a  man,  by  middle  day. 
He  spied  his  sport,  and  went  away ; 
And  brought  the  king  that  very  night. 
Who  brake  my  bower,  and  slew  ray  knight. 

He  slew  my  knight,  to  me  sae  dear ; 
He  slew  my  knight,  and  poin'd  his  gear  ; 
My  servants  all  for  life  did  flee, 
And  left  me  in  eztremitie. 

I  sewed  his  sheet,  making  my  mane  ; 
I  watched  the  corpse  mysell  alane  ; 
I  watched  his  body  night  and  day  ; 
No  living  creature  came  that  way. 

I  took  his  body  on  my  back, 
And  whiles  I  gaed,  and  whiles  I  sat ; 
I  digged  a  grave,  and  laid  him  in, 
And  happed  htm  with  the  sod  sae  green. 

But  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  satr, 
When  I  laid  the  moul*  on  his  yellow  hair  f 
O,  think  na  ye  my  heart  was  wae. 
When  I  turned  about,  away  to  gae  ? 

Nae  living  man  I  '11  love  again. 
Since  that  my  lively  knight  is  slain  ; 
Wi*  ae  lock  o*  his  yellow  hair 
1 11  chain  my  heart  forevermair. 

ANONVMOVSk 

♦     ■ 

THE  KING  OF  DENMARK'S  RIDE. 

Word  was  brought  to  the  Danish  king 

(Hurry  1) 
That  the  love  of  his  heart  lay  suffering. 
And  pined  for  the  comfort  his  voice  would  bring ; 

(0,  ride  as  though  you  were  flying  1) 
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Better  he  loves  each  golden  curl 
On  the  brow  of  that  Scandinavian  girl 
Than  his  rich  crown  jewels  of  ruby  and  pearl ; 
And  his  rose  of  the  isles  is  dying  ! 

Thirty  nobles  saddled  with  speed ; 

(Hurry !) 
Each  one  mounting  a  gallant  steed 
Which  he  kept  for  battle  and  days  of  need  ; 

(0,  ride  as  though  you  were  flying  !) 
Spurs  were  struck  in  the  foaming  flank  ; 
Worn-out  chargers  staggered  and  sank  ; 
Bridles  were  slackened,  and  girths  were  burst ; 
But  ride  as  they  would,  the  king  rode  first, 
For  his  rose  of  the  isles  lay  dying ! 

His  nobles  are  beaten,  one  by  one  ; 

(Hurry !) 
They  have  fainted,  and  faltered,  and  homeward 

gone; 
His  little  fair  page  now  follows  alone, 

For  strength  and  for  courage  trying  ! 
The  king  looked  back  at  that  faithful  child  ; 
Wan  was  the  face  that  answering  smiled  ; 
They  passed  the  drawbridge  with  clattering  din. 
Then  he  dropped  ;  and  only  the  king  rode  in 
Where  his  rose  of  tlie  isles  lay  dying  1 

The  king  blew  a  blast  on  his  bugle  horn  ; 

(SUence !) 
No  answer  came  ;  but  faint  and  forlorn 
An  echo  returned  on  the  cold  gray  mom. 

Like  the  breath  of  a  spirit  sighing. 
The  castle  portal  stood  grimly  wide  ; 
None  welcomed  the  king  from  that  weary  ride  ; 
For  dead,  in  the  light  of  the  dawning  day, 
The  pale  sweet  form  of  the  welcomer  lay. 
Who  had  yearned  for  his  voice  while  dying  ! 

The  panting  steed,  with  a  drooping  crest. 

Stood  weary. 
The  king  returned  from  her  chamber  of  rest, 
The  thick  sobs  choking  in  his  breast ; 

And,  that  dumb  companion  eying, 

The  tears  gushed  forth  which  he  strove  to  check  ; 

He  bowed  his  head  on  his  charger's  neck  : 

"  O  steed,  that  every  nerve  didst  strain, 

Dear  steed,  our  ride  hath  been  in  vain 

To  the  halls  where  my  love  lay  dying  !  " 

Carolimb  Nokton. 
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HIGH-TIDE    ON    THE    COAST    OF   LIN- 

COLNSHIRE. 

The  old  mayor  climbed  the  belfry  tower, 
The  rinj^rs  ran  by  two,  by  three  ; 

**  Pull !  if  ye  never  pulled  before  ; 
Good  ringers,  pull  your  best,*'  quoth  hee. 


"  Play  uppc,  play  uppe,  0  Boston  bells  ! 
Ply  all  your  changes,  all  your  swells  ! 
Pky  uppc  T)u  Brides  of  Enderby  I  * 

Men  say  it  was  a  **  stolen  tyde,"  — 
The  Lord  that  sent  it,  he  knows  all. 

But  in  myne  ears  doth  still  abide 
Th^  message  that  the  bells  let  fall ; 

And  there  was  naught  of  strange,  beside 

The  flights  of  mews  and  peewits  pied. 

By  millions  crouched  on  the  old  sea-wall. 

I  sat  and  spun  within  the  doore  ;  • 

My  thread  brake  off,  1  raised  myne  eyes : 

The  level  sun,  like  ruddy  ore. 
Lay  sinking  in  the  barren  skies ; 

And  dark  against  day's  golden  death 

She  moved  where  Lindis  wandereth  I  — 

My  Sonne's  faire  wife,  Elizabeth. 

"  Cusha  !  Cusha  !  Cusha  I"  ca11iii|^ 
Ere  the  early  dews  were  falling 
Farre  away  I  heard  her  song. 
"  Cusha  !  Cusha  !  "*  all  along ; 
Where  the  reedy  Lindis  floweth, 

Floweth,  floweth, 
From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth^ 
Faintly  came  her  milking^song. 

"  Cusha  1  Cusha  !  Cusha  I  *'  calling, 
'*For  the  dews  will  soone  be  falling; 
Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow. 

Mellow,  mellow ! 
Quit  your  cowslips,  cowslips  yellow  ! 
Come  u]>pe,  Whitefoot !  come  uppe,  Lightfoot ! 
Quit  the  stalks  of  parsley  hollow. 

Hollow,  hollow  ! 
Come  uppe.  Jetty  1  rise  and  follow ; 
From  the  clovers  lift  your  head  I 
Come  uppe,  Whitefoot !  come  uppe,  Lightfoot ! 
Come  uppe,  Jetty  !  rise  and  follow. 
Jetty,  to  the  miUcing-shed.** 

If  it  be  long —  ay,  long  ago — 
When  1  beginne  to  think  howe  lon& 

Againt'  I  hear  the  Lindis  flow. 
Swift  as  an  arrowe,  sharpe  and  strong ; 

And  all  the  aire,  it  seemeth  mee. 

Bin  full  of  floating  bells  (sayth  shee). 

That  ring  the  tune  of  £nderby, 

AUe  fresh  the  level  pasture  lay, 
And  not  a  shadowe  mote  be  seene. 

Save  where,  full  fyve  good  miles  away, 
The  steeple  towered  from  out  the  greene. 

And  lo  !  the  great  l^ell  farre  and  wide 

Was  heard  in  all  the  country  aide 

That  Saturday  at  eventide. 
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The  swumerds,  where  their  aedges  are. 
Moved  on  in  sunset's  golden  breath  ; 

The  fthepherde  kuis  I  heard  afarre, 
And  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth  ; 

Till,  floating  o'er  the  grassy  sea. 

Came  downe  that  kyndly  message  free, 

The  Brida  of  Mavis  Enderby, 

Then  some  looked  uppe  into  the  sky. 
And  all  along  where  Lindis  flows 

To  where  the  goodly  vessels  lie, 
And  where  the  lordly  steeple  shows. 

They  sayde,  "  And  why  should  this  thing  be, 

What  danger  lowers  by  land  or  sea  ? 

They  ring  the  tune  of  Endtrby, 

**  For  evil  news  from  Mablethorpe, 

Of  pyrate  galleys,  warping  down,  — 
For  shippes  ashore  beyond  the  scorpe. 

They  have  not  spared  to  wake  the  towns ; 
Bat  while  the  west  bin  red  to  see, 
And  storms  be  none,  and  pyiutes  flee, 
Why  ring  The  Brides  o/Enderby  t 

I  looked  without,  and  lo  !  my  sonne 
Came  riding  downe  with  might  and  main ; 

He  raised  a  shout  as  he  drew  on. 
Till  all  the  welkin  rang  again  : 

"  Elizabeth  !  Elizabeth  ! " 

(A  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 

Than  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth.) 

"The  olde  sea-wall "  (he  cryed)  **  is  downe  1 

The  rising  tide  comes  on  apace ; 
And  boats  adrift  in  yonder  towne 

Go  sailing  uppe  the  market-place  ! " 
He  shook  as  one  that  looks  on  death  : 
"  God  save  yon,  mother ! "  straight  he  sayth ; 
"  Whet«  is  my  wife,  Elizabeth  ? " 
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Good  Sonne,  where  Lindis  winds  away 
With  her  two  bairns  1  marked  her  long ; 

And  ere  yon  bells  beganne  to  play. 
Afar  I  heard  her  milking-song." 

He  looked  across  the  grassy  sea. 

To  right,  to  left.  Ho,  Enderbyf 

They  rang  The  Brides  o/Euderby. 

With  that  he  crietl  and  beat  his  breast ; 

For  lo  !  along  the  river's  bed 
A  mighty  eygre  reared  his  crest. 

And  uppe  the  Lindis  raging  sped. 
It  swe{ft  with  thunderous  noises  loud,  — 
Shaped  like  a  curling  snow-white  cloud. 
Or  like  a  demon  in  a  shroud. 

And  rearing  Lindis,  backward  pressed. 
Shook  all  her  trembling  bankes  aniaine ; 

Then  madly  at  the  eygre's  breast 
Flung  ux^Ih;  her  weltering  walls  again. 
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Then  bankes  came  downe  with  ruin  and  rout,  — 
Then  beaten  foam  flew  round  about,  — 
Then  all  the  mighty  floods  were  out. 

So  farre,  so  fast,  the  eygre  drove. 
The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  beat 

Before  a  shallow  seething  wave 
Sobbed  in  the  grasses  at  cure  feet : 

The  feet  had  hardly  time  to  flee 

Before  it  brake  against  the  knee,  — 

And  all  the  world  was  in  the  sea. 

Upon  the  roofe  we  sate  that  night ; 

The  noise  of  bells  went  sweeping  by ; 
I  marked  the  lofty  beacon  light 

Stream  from  the  church  tower,  redandhigh,— 
A  lurid  mark,  and  dread  to  see  ; 
And  awsome  bells  they  were  to  mee. 
That  in  the  dark  rang  Enderby, 

They  rang  the  sailor  lads  to  guide. 
From  roofe  to  roofe  who  fearless  rowed ; 

And  I,  — my  sonne  was  at  my  side, 
And  yet  the  ruddy  beacon  glowed  ; 

And  yet  he  moaned  beneath  his  breath, 

"  0,  come  in  life,  or  come  in  death  1 

0  lost !  my  love,  Elizabeth  1  '* 

And  didst  thou  visit  him  no  more  f 
Thou  didst,  thou  didst,  my  daughter  deare. 

The  waters  laid  thee  at  his  doore 
Ere  yet  the  early  dawn  was  clear : 

Thy  pretty  bairns  in  fast  embrace, 

The  lifted  sun  shone  on  thy  face, 

Downe  drifted  to  thy  dwelUng-plaoe. 

Thsit  flow  strewed  wrecks  about  the  grass. 
That  eNfe  swept  out  the  flocks  to  sea,  — 

A  fatal  ebbe  ond.flow,  alas  I 
To  manye  more  than  myne  and  mee  ; 

But  each  will  moume  his  own  (she  sayth) 

And  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 

Than  my  Sonne's  wife,  Elizabeth. 

1  shall  never  hear  her  more 
By  the  reedy  Lindis  shore, 
"Cusha  !  Cusha  !  Cusha  !  "  calling. 
Ere  the  early  dews  be  falling ; 

I  shall  never  hear  her  song, 
"  Cusha  I  Cusha ! "  all  along, 
Where  the  sunny  Lindis  floweth, 

Goeth,  floweth, 
From  the  meads  where  melick  groweth, 
Where  the  water,  winding  down. 
Onward  floweth  to  the  town. 

I  shall  never  see  her  more. 

Where  the  reeds  and  rushes  quiver. 

Shiver,  quiver. 
Stand  beside  the  sobbing  river,  — 
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Sobbing,  throbbing,  in  its  fallin^^ 

To  the  sftndy,  lonesome  shore  ; 

I  shall  never  hear  her  calling, 

**  Leave  your  meadow  grasses  mellow, 

Mellow,  mellow  I 
Quit  your  cowslips,  cow8li][is  yellow  1 
Come  uppe,  Whltefoot !  come  VL]}\ie,  Lightfoot ! 
Quit  your  pipes  of  parsley  hoUow, 

Hollow,  hollow  ! 
Come  uppe,  Lightfoot !  rise  and  follow  ; 

Lightfoot !  \Vhitefoot ! 
From  your  clovers  lift  the  head  ; 
Come  uppe,  Jetty  !  follow,  follow, 
Jetty,  to  the  milking-ahed  i " 

JBAN  ZNCBLOW. 


THE  MERRY  LARK. 

This  merry,  merry  lark  was  up  and  singing, 

And  the  hare  was  out  and  feeding  on  the  lea, 
And  the  merry,  meny  bells  below  were  ringing. 

When  my  child's  laugh  rang  through  me. 
Now  the  hare  is  snared  and  dead  beside  the 
snowyard. 

And  the  lark  beside  the  dreary  winter  sea. 
And  my  baby  in  his  cradle  in  the  churchyard 

Waitath  there  until  the  bells  bring  me. 

CHAaj.BS  kjmcslbv. 


THE  MORNING-GLORY. 

Wb  wreathed  about  our  darling's  head 

The  morning-glory  bright ; 
Her  little  face  looked  out  beneath 

So  full  of  life  and  light. 
So  lit  as  with  a  sunrise. 

That  we  could  only  say, 
"She  is  the  morning-glory  tme, 

And  her  poor  types  are  they." 

So  always  from  that  happy  tima 

We  called  her  by  their  name. 
And  very  fitting  did  it  seem,  — 

For  sure  as  morning  came. 
Behind  her  cradle  bant  she  smiled 

To  catch  the  first  faint  ray. 
As  from  the  trellis  smiles  the  flower 

And  opens  to  the  day. 

But  not  so  beantiful  they  rear 

Their  airy  cups  of  blue. 
As  turned  her  sweet  eyes  to  the  light, 

Brimmed  with  s1eep*s  tender  dew  ; 
And  not  so  close  their  tendrils  fine 

Round  th«*ir  supports  are  tlirown. 
As  those  dear  amis  whose  outstretched  plea 

Clasjied  all  heails  to  her  own. 


We  nsed  to  think  how  she  had  come. 

Even  as  comes  the  flower. 
The  last  and  }>erfect  added  gift 

To  crown  Love's  morning  hoar ; 
And  how  in  her  was  imaged  forth 

The  love  we  could  not  say. 
As  on  the  little  dewdrops  round 

Shines  back  the  heart  of  day. 


The  morning-glory's  blossoming 

Will  soon  be  coming  round,  — 
We  see  their  rows  of  heart-shajied  leaws 

Uiispringing  from  the  ground  ; 
The  tender  things  the  winter  killed 

Renew  agaiu  their  birth. 
But  the  glory  of  our  morning 

Has  passed  away  from  earth. 

Earth  !  in  vain  our  aching  eyes 
Stretch  over  thy  groeu  plain  I 

Too  harsh  thy  dews,  too  gross  thine  air. 
Her  spirit  to  sustain  ; 

But  up  in  groves  of  Paradise 
Full  surely  we  shall  see 

Our  morning-glory  beautiful 

Twine  round  our  dear  LonVs  knee. 

Maria  wmitu  Lowsu. 


THE  TOMB  OF  CYRUS, 

A  VOICE  from  stately  Babylon,  a  monnier's  rlsini; 

cry, 
And  Lydia's  marble  palaces  give  bock  their  dt^|> 

reply ; 
And  like  the  sounds  of  distant  winds  o'er  oc^^an's 

billows  sent, 
Ecbatana,  thy  storied  walls  send  forth  the  wild 

lamenL 

For  he,  the  dreaded  arbiter,  a  dawning  empire  & 

trust. 
The  eagle  child  of  victory,  the  great,  the  wise,  thc 

just, 
Assyria's  famed  and  conquering swool,  and  Media's 

regal  strength. 
Hath  bowed  hia  head  to  earth  beneath  amightirr 

hand  at  length. 

And  darkly  through  a  sorrowing  land  Euphnte* 

winds  along. 
And  Cydnus  with  its  silver  wave  hath  heard  the 

funeral  song ; 
And  through  the  wiile  and  sultry  East,  and  throa;;h 

the  frozen  North, 
The  tabret  and  the  haqt  are  hushed,  —  th«  wail  of 

grief  goes  forth. 
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There  is  a  solitary  tomb,  with  nmkling  weeds  o*er- 
grown, 

A  single  palm  bendsmoamfully  beside  themould- 
ering  stone 

Amidst  whose  leaves  the  passing  breeze  with  fit- 
ful gust  and  slow 

Seems  sighing  forth  a  feeble  diige  for  him  who 
sleeps  below. 

Beside,  its  sparkling  drops  of  foam  a  desert  foun- 
tain showers ; 

And,  floating  calm,  the  lotus  wreathes  its  rod  and 
scented  flowers, 

Here  lurks  the  mountain  fox  unseen  beside  the 
Tulture*s  nest ; 

Andstealit  the  wild  hyena  forth,  in  lone  and  silent 
quest. 

Is  this  deserted  resting-place  the  couch  of  fallen 
might? 

And  ends  the  path  of  glory  thus,  and  fame's  in- 
spiring light  ? 

Chief  of  a  progeny  of  kings  renowned  and  feared 
afar. 

How  is  thy  boasted  name  forgot,  and  dimmed  thine 
honoris  star ! 

Approach,  —  what  saith  the  graven  verse  f  "Alas 

for  human  pride ! 
Donunion*s  envied  gifts  were  mine,  nor  earth 

her  prauie  denied. 
Hum  traveller,  if  a  suppliant's  voice  find  echo  in 

thy  breast, 
0,  envy  not  the  little  dust  that  hides  my  mortal 

lestr* 
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HELVELLYN. 

A  BAMEINO  sound  the  shepherd  hean, 
A  cry  as  of  a  dog  or  fox  ; 
He  halts,  and  searches  with  his  eyes 
Among  the  scattered  rocks  ; 
And  now  at  distance  can  discern 
A  stirring  in  a  brake  of  fern  ; 
And  instantly  a  dog  is  seen, 
Glancing  through  that  covert  green. 

The  tloj;  is  not  of  mountain  breed  ; 

Its  motions,  too,  are  wild  and  shy,  — 

With  something,  as  the  shepherd  thinks. 

Unusual  in  its  cry  ; 

Nor  is  there  any  one  in  sight 

All  round,  in  hollow  or  on  height ; 

Nor  shout  nor  whistle  strikes  his  ear. 

MThat  is  the  creature  doing  here  T 

It  was  a  cove,  a  huge  recess, 

That  keeps,  till  June,  December's  snow ; 

A  lofty  precipice  in  front, 

A  silent  tarn  below  I 

Far  in  the  bosom  of  Helvellyn, 


Remote  from  public  road  or  dwelling. 
Pathway,  or  cultivated  land,  — 
From  trace  of  human  foot  or  hand. 

There  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer ; 
The  crags  repeat  the  raven's  crook 
In  symphony  austere  ; 
Thither  the  rainbow  comes,  the  cloud, 
And  mists  that  spread  the  flying  shroud ; 
And  sunbeams  ;  and  the  sounding  blast. 
That,  if  it  could,  would  hurry  past. 
But  that  enormous  barrier  holds  it  fast. 

Not  free  from  boding  thoughts,  awhile 
The  shephenl  stood  ;  then  makes  his  way 
O'er  rocks  and  stones,  following  the  dog 
As  quickly  as  he  may  ; 
Nor  far  had  gone  before  he  found 
A  human  skeleton  on  the  ground. 
The  appalled  discoverer  with  a  sigh 
Looks  round  to  learn  the  history. 

From  those  abrupt  and  perilous  recks 

The  man  had  fallen,  that  place  of  fear  f 

At  length  upon  the  shepherd's  mind 

It  breaks,  and  all  is  clear. 

He  instantly  recalled  the  name, 

And  who  he  was,  and  whence  he  came ; 

Remembered,  too,  the  very  day 

On  which  the  traveller  passed  this  way. 

But  hear  a  wonder,  for  whose  sake 

This  lamentable  tale  I  tell  I 

A  lasting  monument  of  words 

This  wonder  merits  well. 

The  dog,  which  still  was  hovering  nigh, 

Repeating  the  same  timid  cry, 

This  dog  had  been  through  three  months'  space 

A  dweller  in  that  savage  place. 

Yes,  proof  was  plain,  that,  since  the  day 

When  this  ill-fated  traveller  died. 

The  dog  had  watched  about  the  spot. 

Or  by  his  master's  side. 

How  nourished  here  through  such  long  time 

He  knows  who  gave  that  love  sublime. 

And  gave  that  strength  of  feeling,  great 

Above  all  human  estimate  ! 

William  Wordsworth. 


HELVELLYN. 

[Tn  the  tprinif  of  1805  a  yotanir  gentlenuui  of  tAlaitt.  and  of  a  mo«t 
amiable  disposition,  perished  by  lo«lii(;  his  way  on  the  mountain 
Helvdlyn.  Hb  remains  w<fce  not  discovered  tfll  three  months  af» 
terwardi^  when  they  were  found  guarded  by  a  faithful  terrier,  hit 
constant  attendant  dtuing  frequent  solitary  rambles  through  thm 
wilds  oi  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  I 

I  CLIMBED  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Helvellyn, 
Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleamed 
misty  and  wide  : 
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All  was  still,  save,  by  fits,  when  the  tagle  was 
yelling, 
And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 
On  the  right,  Striden  Edge  round  the  lied  Tan 

was  bending, 
And  Catchedicam  its  left  vei^e  was  defending. 
One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending, 
When  I  marked  the  sad  spot  where  the  wan- 
derer had  died. 

Dark  green  was  that  spot  mid  the  brown  mountain 
heather. 
Where  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  lay  stretched  in 
decay, 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandoned  to  weather. 
Till  the  mountain  winds  wasted  the  tenantless 
clay. 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended, 
For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favorite  attended. 
The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended. 
And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was 
slumber  f 
When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft 
didst  thou  start  1 
How  many  long  days  and  long  nights  didst  thou 
number 
Erehefaded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 
And,   0,   was  it  meet  that — no  requiem  read 

o'er  him, 
Ko  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore 

him. 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretched  before 
him  — 
Unhonoredthe  Pilgrim  from  life  should  depart? 

When  a  priiice  to  the  fate  of  the  Peasant  has 
yielded, 
The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim-lighted 
hall, 
With  *scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded, 
And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall : 
Through    the    courts,   at  deep  midnight,    the 

torches  are  gleaming ; 
In  the  proudly  arched  chapel  the  banners  are 

beaming ; 
Far  ado¥m  the  long  aisle  sacred  music  is  stream- 
ing, 
Lamenting  a  Chief  of  the  People  should  fall. 

But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nfltnrc, 
To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain 
lamb, 
When,  wildcred,  he  drops  from  some  cliiT  huge 
in  stjiture. 
And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his 
daui. 


And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  deaert  kka 

lying* 
Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  gray  plover  flying 
With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  d}in^ 

In  the  arms  of  Helvellyn  and  Catchedicam. 

Sir  VfALntL  Scorr. 


CGEUR  DE  LION  AT  THE  BIEB  OF  HIS 

FATHER. 

[The  body  of  Henry  the  Second  lay  in  timtt  In  the  nhbcydnrr^ 
of  Fontevraud.  where  it  wai  vikked  by  Richard  Conir  dc  Uotk.  «  S« 
on  behitldlnit  it,  was  itnicic  wkh  honor  and  rcmorvc.  ami  l«nrrly 
rcproAchcd  himself  for  that  relidioas  oondna  which  hm 
means  of  brini^iog  Itis  lather  to  an  uaiinicly  (fnTcJ 

Torches  were  blazing  clear, 

Hymns  pealing  deep  and  slow, 
Where  a  king  lay  stately  on  his  bier 

In  the  church  of  Fontevrand. 
Banners  of  battle  o'er  him  hung, 

And  warriors  slept  beneath. 
And  light,  as  noon's  broad  light  was  fimig 

On  the  settled  face  of  death. 


eenaei^tbmt^ 


On  the  settled  face  of  death 

A  strong  and  niddy  glare. 
Though  dimmed  at  times  by  the 

Yet  it  fell  still  brightest  then ; 
As  if  each  deeply  furrowed  trace 

Of  earthly  years  to  show,  — 
Alas  1  that  sceptred  mortal's  race 

Had  surely  closed  in  woe  t 

The  marble  floor  was  swept 

By  many  a  long  dark  stole. 
As  the  kneeling  priests,  round  him  that  alepC, 

Sang  mass  for  the  partetl  soul ; 
And  solemn  were  the  strains  they  poured 

Through  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
With  the  cross  above,  and  the  crown  and  awoid. 

And  the  silent  king  in  sight. 

There  was  heard  a  heavy  clangs 

As  of  steel-girt  men  the  tread. 
And  the  tombs  and  the  hollow  pavement  nng 

With  a  sounding  thrill  of  dread ; 
And  the  holy  chant  was  hushed  awhile. 

As,  by  the  torch's  flame, 
A  gleam  of  arms  up  the  sweeping  aisle 

With  a  mail-clad  leader  came. 

He  came  with  haughty  look. 

An  eagle  glance  and  clear ; 
But  his  proud  heart  through  its  breastplata  ahook 

When  he  stood  beside  the  bier  ! 
He  stood  there  still  vrith,  a  drooping  blow. 

And  clasped  hands  o'er  it 
For  his  father  lay  before  him  low, 

It  was  Coeur  de  Lion  gazed  I 


^ 
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And  fdlently  ho  strove 

With  the  workings  of  his  breast ; 
Bat  there  *8  more  in  late  repentant  love 

Than  steel  may  keep  suppressed  !  * 

And  his  tears  brake  forth,  at  last,  like  rain,  — 

Men  held  their  breath  in  awe. 
For  his  face  was  seen  by  his  warrior*tTain, 

And  he  recked  not  that  they  saw. 

He  looked  ujwn  the  dead. 

And  sorrow  seemed  to  lie, 
A  weight  of  sorrow,  even  like  lead. 

Pale  on  the  fast-shut  eye. 
He  stooped,  —  and  kissed  the  frozen  cheek, 

And  the  heavy  hand  of  clay, 
^11  bunting  words  —  yet  all  too  weak — 

Gave  his  soul*8  passion  way. 

"  0  father  t  is  it  vain. 

This  late  remorse  and  deep  f 
Speak  to  me,  father  !  once  again, 

I  weep,  —  behold,  I  weep  ! 
Alas  !  my  gnilty  pride  and  ire  ! 

Were  but  this  work  undone, 
I  would  give  England's  crown,  my  sire  I 

To  hear  thee  bless  thy  son. 

"  Speak  to  me  !  mighty  grief 

Ere  now  the  dust  hath  stirred  I 
Hear  me,  but  hear  me  !  —  father,  chief. 

My  king !  I  mu9t  be  heard  ! 
Hushed,  hushed,  —  how  is  it  that  I  call. 

And  that  thou  answcrest  not  f 
When  was  it  thus,  woe,  woe  for  all 

The  love  my  soul  foi^ot ! 

"  Thy  silver  hairs  I  see. 

So  still,  so  sadljr  bright ! 
And  father,  father !  but  for  me. 

They  had  not  been  so  white  ! 
/  bore  thee  down,  high  heart  I  at  last, 

No  longer  couldst  thou  strive  ;  — 
0,  for  one  moment  of  the  past 

To  kneel  and  say,  —  *  Forgive ! ' 

"  Thou  wert  the  noblest  king 

On  royal  throne  ere  seen ; 
And  thou  didst  wear  in  knightly  ring^ 

Of  aU,  the  stateliest  mien  ; 
And  thou  didst  prove,  where  spean  are  proved, 

In  war,  the  bravest  heart,  — 
0,  ever  the  renowned  and  loved 

Thou  wert,  —  and  there  thou  art  1 

"Thou  that  my  boyhood's  guide 
Didst  take  fond  joy  to  be  !  — 
The  times  I  've  spoited  at  thy  side. 
And  climbed  thy  ^larent  knee  t 


And  there  before  the  blessed  shrine, 

My  sire !  I  see  thee  lie,  — 

How  will  that  sad  still  face  of  thine 

Look  on  me  till  1  die  !  " 

fbucia  kbmaiis. 


BERNARDO  DEL  CARPIO. 

(BcriMrdo  del  Citrpio,  a  Spanish  warrior  and  grandee,  having 
made  iiuuiy  ineffectual  cffurtii  to  procure  the  releaite  of  htv  father, 
the  Count  Saldana.  declared  war  against  King  Alphenao  of  Astuo 
rias*  Being  succcsd'ul,  the  Icing  agreed  to  terms  by  which  he  ren« 
dered  up  his  pri^ner  to  Bernardo,  in  exchange  for  the  castle  of 
Carpio  and  the  captives  confined  therein.  When  the  warrior 
pressed  forward  to  greet  hi«  father,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
many  yean,  he  found  a  corpse  on  horseback.] 

I. 

The  warrior  bowed  his  crested  head,  and  tamed 
his  heart  of  fire. 

And  sued  the  haughty  king  to  free  his  long-im- 
prisoned sire : 

"  I  bring  thee  here  my  fortress-keys,  I  bring  my 
captive  train, 

I  pledge  thee  faith,  my  liege,  my  lord  !  0,  break 
my  father's  chain !  " 

It. 

"Rise/  rise  /  even  now  thy  father  comes,  a  ran- 
somed man  this  day ! 

Mount  thy  gooil  horse  ;  and  thou  and  I  will  meet 
him  on  his  way. 

Then  lightly  rose  that  loyal  son,  and  bounded  on 
his  steed, 

And  ui^d,  as  if  with  lance  in  rest,  the  charger's 
foamy  speed. 

III. 

And,  lo,  from  far,  as  on  they  pressed,  there  came 

a  glittering  band. 
With  one  that  midst  them  stately  rode,  as  a  leader 

in  the  land : 
"  Now  haste,  Bernardo,  haste  f  for  there,  in  veiy 

truth,  is  he. 
The  father  whom  thy  faithful  heart  hath  yearned 

so  long  to  see. 

IV, 

His  dark  eye  flashed,  his  proud  breast  heaved, 

his  cheek's  hue  came  and  went ; 
He  reached  that  gray-haired  chieftain's  side,  and 

there,  dismounting,  bent ; 
A  lowly  knee  to  earth  he  bent,  his  father's  hand 

he  took,  — 
What  was  therein  its  touch  that  all  his  fiery  spirit 

shook? 

V. 

That  hand  was  cold,  —  a  frozen  things  —  it 

dropped  from  his  like  lead  1 
He  looked  up  to  the  face  above,  —  the  face  was 

of  the  dead ! 
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A  plume  waved  o'er  the  noble  brow,  —  the  brow 

was  fixed  and  white  ; 
He  met,  at  last,  hi^  father's  eyes,  —  but  in  them 

was  no  bight ! 

VI. 

Up  from  the  ground  he  sprang  and  gazed  ;  but 
who  could  point  that  gaze  ? 

They  hushed  their  very  hearts  that  saw  its  hor- 
ror and  amaze : 

They  might  have  chained  him,  as  before  that  stony 
form  he  stood ; 

For  the  power  was  stricken  from  his  arm,  and 
from  his  lip  the  blood. 

VII. 

"Father!"  at  length,  he  murmured  low,  and 

wept  like  childhood  then  : 
Talk  not  of  grief  till  thou  hast  seen  the  tears  of 

warlike  men  I 
He  thought  on  all  his  glorious  hopes,  and  all  his 

young  renown ; 
He  flung  his  falcliion  from  his  side,  and  in  the 

dust  sat  down. 

VIII. 

Then  covering  with  his  steel-gloved  hands  his 
darkly  mournful  brow,  — 

"No  more,  there  is  no  more,"  he  said,  "to  lift 
the  sword  for  now  ; 

My  king  \a  false,  —  my  hope  betrayed  !  My  fa- 
ther, —  0  the  worth, 

The  glory,  and  the  loveliness  are  passed  away 
from  earth  I 

IX. 

"  I  thought  to  stand  where  banners  waved,  my 

sire,  beside  thee,  yet ; 
I  would  that  there  our  kindred  blood  on  Spain's 

free  soil  had  met ! 
Thou  wouldst  have  known  my  spirit,  then  ;  for 

thee  my  fields  were  won  ; 
And  thou  hast  perished  in  thy  chains,  as  though 

thou  hadst  no  son  ! " 

X. 

Then,  starting  from  the  gronnd  once  more,  he 
seized  the  monarch's  rein. 

Amidst  the  pale  and  wildered  looks  of  all  the 
courtier  train  ; 

And  with  a  fierce,  o'ermastering  grasp,  the  rear- 
ing war-horse  led. 

And  sternly  set  them  face  to  face,  —  the  king  be- 
fore the  dead  : 

XI. 

"  Came  I  not  forth,  upon  thy  pledge,  my  father's 

hand  to  kiss  ? 
Be  still,  and  gaze  thou  on,  false  king !  and  tell 

me  what  is  this  ? 


The  voice,  the  glance,  the  heart  I  sought,  —  give 

answer,  where  are  they  f 
If  thou  wouldst  clear  thy  })eijured  soul,  send  Ui« 
•         through  this  cold  clay  ; 

XII. 

"Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  light;  —  be  still ! 

keep  down  thine  ire  ! 
Bid  these  white  lips  a  bles&ingsp^,  —  thi&  earth 

is  not  my  sire  : 
Give  me  back  him  for  whom  I  strove,  —  forwhom 

my  blood  was  shed. 
Thou  canst   not?  —  and  a  king! — his  dust  be 

mountains  on  thy  head  1 " 

XIII. 

He  loosed  the  steed,  —  his  slack  hand  fell ;  upon 

the  silent  face 
He  cast  one  long,  deep,  troubled  look,  then  turned 

from  that  sad  place. 
His  hope  was  crushed,  his  after  fate  unsold  in 

martial  strain : 
His  banner  led  the  spears  no  more  amidst  the 

hills  of  Spain.  fbucia  Hbjcams. 


THE  CORONATION  OF  INEZ  DE  CASTBO. 

There  was  music  on  the  midnight : 

From  a  royal  fane  it  rolled. 
And  a  mighty  bell,  each  pause  between. 

Sternly  and  slowly  tolled. 
Strange  was  their  mingling  in  the  sky. 

It  hushed  the  listener's  breath  ; 
For  the  music  spoke  of  triumph  high. 

The  lonely  bell,  of  death. 

There  was  hurrying  through  the  midni^t, 

A  sound  of  many  feet  ; 
But  they  fell  with  a  muffled  fearfulness 

Along  the  shadowy  street : 
And  softer,  fainter,  grew  their  tread 

As  it  neared  the  minster  gate. 
Whence  a  broad  and  solemn  light  was  shed 

From  a  scene  of  royal  state. 

Full  glowed  the  strong  red  radiance 

In  Uie  centre  ot  the  nave, 
Where  the  folds  of  a  purple  canopy 

Swept  down  in  many  a  wave  ; 
Loading  the  marble  pavement  old 

With  a  weight  of  goigeons  gloom. 
For  something  lay  midst  their  fretted  gold 

Like  a  shadow  of  the  tomb. 

And  within  that  rich  pavilion. 
High  on  a  glittering  throne. 
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A  woiniui*8  foim  sat  silently. 

Midst  the  glare  of  light  alone. 
Her  jewelled  robes  fell  Btrongely  still,  — 

The  drapery  on  her  breast 
Seemed  with  no  pulse  beneath  to  thrill. 

So  stoneUke  was  its  rest ! 

But  a  peal  of  lordly  music 

Shook  e'en  the  dust  below. 
When  the  burning  gold  of  the  diadem 

Was  set  on  her  iHilUd  brow  I 
Then  died  away  that  haughty  sound. 

And  from  the  encircling  band 
Step])ed  prince  and  chief,  midstthehuah  profound, 

With  homage  to  her  hand. 

Why  passed  a  faint,  cold  shuddering 

Over  each  martial  frame, 
As  one  by  one,  to  touch  that  hand. 

Noble  and  leader  came  ? 
Was  not  the  settled  aspect  fair  f 

Did  not  a  queenly  grace, 
Under  the  parted  elwn  hair,  * 

Sit  on  the, pole  still  face  f 

Death  !  death  !  canst  thiOU  be  lovely 

Unto  the  eye  of  life  1 
Is  not  each  pulse  of  the  quick  high  breast 

With  thy  cold  mien  at  strife  ? 
—  It  was  a  strange  and  fearful  sight. 

The  crown  upon  that  head. 
The  glorious  robes,  and  the  blaze  of  light, 

All  gathered  round  the  Dead  t 

And  beside  her  stood  in  silence 

One  with  a  brow  as  |)ale, 
And  white  lips  ligidly  compressed, 

Lest  the  strong  heart  should  fail : 
King  Pedro,  with  a  jealous  eye, 

Watching  the  homage  done. 
By  the  land's  flower  and  chivalry. 

To  her,  his  martyred  one. 

But  on  the  face  he  looked  not. 

Which  once  his  star  had  been  ; 
To  every  form  his  glance  was  turned. 

Save  of  the  breathless  queen  ; 
Though  something,  won  from  the  grave's  embrace, 

Of  her  boauty  still  was  there, 
Its  hues  were  all  of  that  shadowy  place. 

It  was  not  for  him  to  bear. 

Alas  !  the  crown,  the  sceptre. 

The  treasures  of  the  earth. 
And  the  priceless  love  that  poured  those  gifts. 

Alike  of  wasted  worth  ! 
The  I  ites  are  cIommI  ;  —  bear  bock  the  dead 

Unto  the  chamber  deep ! 


LAy  down  again  the  royal  head. 
Dust  with  the  dust  to  sleep  ! 

There  is  music  on  the  midnight,  — 

A  requiem  sad  and  slow. 
As  the  mourners  through  the  sounding  aisle 

In  dark  procession  go  ; 
And  the  ring  of  state,  and  the  starry  crown, 

And  all  the  rich  array. 
Are  borne  to  the  house  of  silence  down. 

With  her,  that  queen  of  clay. 

And  tearlessly  and  firmly 

King  Pedro  led  the  train  ; 
But  his  face  was  ^Tapt  in  his  folding  robe. 

When  they  lowered  the  dust  again. 
T  is  hushed  at  last  the  tomb  above. 

Hymns  die,  and  steps  depart : 

Who  called  thee  strong  as  Death,  0  Love  f 

MigJUier  thou  wast  and  art. 

fblicia  Hbmams. 


INDIAN  DEATH-SONG. 

The  snn  sets  in  night,  and  the  stars  shun  the  day; 
But  glory  remains  when  their  lights  fade  away. 
Begin,  you  tormentors  !  your  threats  are  in  vain. 
For  the  sons  of  Alknomook  will  never  complain. 

Remember  the  arrows  he  shot  from  his  bow  ; 
Remember  your  chiefs  by  his  hatchet  laid  low  ! 
Why  so  slow  ?  do  you  wait  till  I  shrink  from  the 

pain? 
No  !  the  son  of  Alknomook  shall  never  complain. 

Remember  the  wood  where  in  ambush  we  lay. 
And  the  scalps  which  we  bore  from  your  nation 
away.  ^ 

Now  the  flame  rises  fast,  you  exult  in  my  pain  ; 
But  the  son  of  Alknomook  can  never  complain. 

I  go  to  the  land  where  my  father  is  gone  ; 
His  ghost  shall  rejoice  in  the  fame  of  his  son. 
Death  comes,  like  a  friend,  to  relieve  me  from 

pain; 
And  thy  son,  0  Alknomook  !  has  scorned  to  com- 

P"^U^  PHILIP  frbnbau. 


THE  FEMALE  CONVICT. 

She  shrank  from  all,  and  her  silent  mood 
Made  her  wish  only  for  solitude  : 
Her  eye  sought  the  ground,  as  it  could  not  brook. 
For  innennost  shame,  on  another's  to  look  ; 
And  the  cheerings  of  comfort  fell  on  her  ear 
Like  deadliest  words,  that  were  curses  to  hear  I  — 
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She  still  was  young,  and  she  had  been  fair  ; 
But  weather-stains,  hunger,  toil,  and  care. 
That  frost  and  fever  that  wear  tlie  heart, 
Had  made  the  colors  of  youth  depart 
From  the  sallow  cheek,  save  over  it  came 
The  burning  flush  of  the  spirit's  shame. 

They  were  sailing  o'er  the  salt  sea-foam. 
Far  from  her  country,  far  from  her  home  ; 
And  all  she  had  left  for  her  friends  to  keep 
Was  a  name  to  hide  and  a  memory  to  weep  ! 
And  her  future  held  forth  but  the  felon's  lot,  — 
To  live  forsaken,  to  die  foigot ! 
She  could  not  weep,  and  she  could  not  pray, 
But  she  wasted  aud  withered  from  day  to  day. 
Till  you  might  have  counted  each  sunken  vein, 
When  her  wrist  was  prest  by  the  iron  chain  ; 
And  sometimes  I  thought  her  lai^  dark  eye 
Had  the  glisten  of  red  insanity. 

She  called  me  once  to  her  sleeping-place, 

A  strange,  wild  look  was  upon  her  face. 

Her  eye  flashed  over  her  cheek  so  white. 

Like  a  gravestone  seen  in  the  pale  moonlight, 

And  she  spoke  in  a  low,  unearthly  tone,  — 

The  sound  from  mine  ear  hath  never  gone  t  — 

"  I  had  last  night  the  loveliest  dream  : 

My  own  land  shone  in  the  summer  beam, 

I  saw  the  fields  of  the  golden  grain, 

I  heard  the  reaper's  harvest  strain  ; 

There  stood  on  the  hills  the  green  pine-tree, 

And  the  thrush  and  the  lark  sang  merrily. 

A  long  and  a  weary  way  1  had  come  ; 

But  I  stopped,  methought,  by  mine  own  sweet  home. 

I  stood  by  the  hearth,  and  my  father  sat  there. 

With  pale,  thin  face,  and  snow-white  hair  I 

The  Bible  lay  open  ujwn  his  knee. 

But  he  closed  the  book  to  welcome  me. 

He  led  me  next  where  my  mother  lay. 

And  together  we  knelt  by  her  grave  to  pray* 

And  heard  a  hymn  it  was  heaven  to  hear, 

For  it  echoed  one  to  my  young  days  dear. 

This  dream  haswaked  feelings  long,  long  since  fled, 

And  hopes  which  I  deemed  in  my  heart  were  dead ! 

—  We  have  not  spoken,  but  still  1  have  hung 

On  the  Northern  accents  that  dwell  on  thy  tongue. 

To  me  they  are  music,  to  me  they  recall 

The  things  long  hidden  by  Memory's  pall ! 

Take  this  long  curl  of  yellow  hair, 

And  give  it  my  father,  and  tell  him  my  prayer, 

My  dying  prayer,  waa  for  him."  .... 

Next  day 
Upon  the  deck  a  coffin  lay  ; 
Tliey  raised  it  up,  and  like  a  dii^ 
The  heavy  gale  swept  o'er  the  sni^  ; 
The  corpse  was  cast  to  the  wind  and  wave,  — 
The  convict  has  found  in  the  green  sea  a  grave. 

L^STITIA  E.  LaMDON. 


GRIEF. 

fHOM   "  HAMLBT,   rRlNCB  Or  DSKMARK.*' 

QuEEX.  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  color 
ofl; 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  forever,  with  thy  veiled  lids 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  du&t : 
Thou  know'at  't  is  common,  —  all  that  live  most 

die, 
Passing  through  naturv  to  eternity. 

Hamlet.  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen.  If  it  be. 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham.  Seems,  madam  !  nay,  it  is ;  1  know  not 
seems. 
T  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 
Nor  custoniai-y  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  Vrindy  suKpimtion  of  forced  breath. 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  havior  of  the  visage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  pief. 
That  can  denote  me  tnily  :  these,  indeed,  htrm^ 
For  they  are  actions  tliat  a  man  might  play  : 
But  1  have  that  within,  which  ]iaf»(*th  sliow  ; 
These,  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  wot*. 

SMAK£>rLARE 


SOLILOQUY  ON  DEATH. 

FBOM   ** HAMLBT,    rRINCB  Of  08NMARK.** 

Hamlet.  To  be,  or  not  to  be, — that  i*  ♦!.•• 

question :  — 
Whether 't  is  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
Tlie  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 
And,  by  op^iosing,  end  them? — To  die,  —  t* 

sleep ;  — 
No  more  ;  and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shock* 
That  flesh  is  heir  to,  —  't  is  a  cotu»umniation 
Devoutly  to  be  wislied.     To  die,  —  to  sWp  ;  — 
To  sleep  !  perchance  to  dream  :  —  ay,  there  *s  the 

rub; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come. 
When  we  have  shufiled  ofl*  this  mortal  coil. 
Must  give  us  pause  :  there  *s  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life  ; 
For  who  would  bear  the  whi]i6  and  scorns  of  time. 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  con  tumely. 
The  pangs  of  desinsed  love,  the  law's  delay, 
Tlie  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spunis 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takei, 
Wlien  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  fanlels  betf, 
To  gnint  and  sweat  under  a  wear)-  life. 
But  that  the  dread  of  sometliiug  after  death,  — 
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That  undiscovered  countiy,  from  whose  boum 
No  tiavt'ller  returns,  —  puzzles  the  ydVLf 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  ? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  paie  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enteq)riaes  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

SHAKBSPBARB. 


ta 


THE  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE'S  GRAVE. 

HrsBAXD  and  wife  !  no  converse  now  ye  hold, 
As  once  ye  did  in  your  young  days  of  love, 
On  its  alarms,  its  anxious  hours,  delays, 
Its  silent  meditations  and  glad  hopes, 
Its  fears,  impatience,  quiet  sympathies  ; 
Nor  do  ye  speak  of  joy  assured,  and  bliss 
Full,  certain,  and  possessed.     Domestic  cares 
Call  you  not  now  together.     Earnest  talk 
On  what  your  children  may  be  moves  you  not. 
Ye  lie  in  silence,  and  an  awful  silence  ; 
Not  like  to  that  in  which  ye  rested  once 
Most  happy,  —  silenoe  eloquent,  when  heart 
With  heart  held  speech,  and  your  mysterious 

frames, 
Haxmonious,  sensitive,  at  every  beat 
Touched  the  soft  notes  of  love. 

A  stillness  deep, 
Insensible,  unheeding,  folds  you  round. 
And  darkness,  as  a  stone,  has  sealed  you  in  ; 
Away  from  all  the  living,  here  ye  rest. 
In  all  the  nearness  of  the  narrow  tomb, 
Yet  feel  ye  not  each  other's  presence  now  ;  — 
Dreail  fellowship  !  —  together,  yet  alone. 

Is  this  thy  prison-house,  thy  grave,  then.  Love  ? 
And  doth  death  cancel  the  great  bond  that  holds 
Commingling  spirits  ?  Are  thoughts  that  know  no 

bounds. 
But,  self-inspired,  rise  upward,  searching  out 
The  Eternal  Mind,  the  Father  of  all  thought,  — 
Are  they  become  mere  tenants  of  a  tomb  f  — 
Dwellers  in  darkness,  who  the  illuminate  realms 
Of  uncreated  light  have  visited  and  lived  ?  — 
Lived  in  the  dreadful  splendor  of  that  throne 
Which  One,  with  gentle  hand  the  veil  of  flesh 
Lifting  that  hung  'twixt  man  and  it,  revealed 
In  glory  ?  —  throne  before  which  even  now 
Our  souls,  moved  by  prophetic  power,  bow  down 
Rejoicing,  yet  at  their  own  natures  awed  ?  — 
SoaU  that  thee  know  by  a  mysterious  sense, 
Thouawful  unseen  Presence,  — are  they  quenched  ? 
Or  bum  they  on,  hid  from  our  mortal  eyes 
By  that  bright  day  which  ends  not,  as  the  sun 
liU  rube  uf  light  flings  round  the  glittering  stars  f 


And  do  our  loves  all  perish  with  our  frames  ? 
Do  those  that  took  their  root  and  put  forth  buds. 
And  then  soft  leaves  unfolded  in  the  warmth 
Of  mutual  hearts,  grow  up  and  live  in  beauty. 
Then  fade  and  fall,  like  fair,  unconscious  flowers  ? 
Are  thoughts  and  passions  that  to  the  tongue  give 

speech, 
And  make  it  set  forth  winning  harmonies, 
That  to  the  cheek  do  give  its  living  glow, 
And  vision  in  the  eye  the  soul  intense 
With  that  for  which  there  U  no  utterance,  — 
Are  these  the  body's  accidents,  no  more  ? 
To  live  in  it,  and  when  that  dies  go  out 
Like  the  burnt  taper  s  flame  ? 

O  listen,  man  I 
A  voice  within  xa  speaks  the  startling  word, 
"  Man,  thou  shalt  never  die  I "  celestial  voices 
Hymn  it  around  our  souls  ;  according  harps. 
By  angel  fingers  touched  when  the  mild  stars 
Of  morning  sang  together,  sound  forth  still 
The  song  of  our  great  immortality  ; 
Thick-clustering  orbs,  aud  this  our  fair  domain. 
The  tall,  dark  mountains  and  the  deep-toned  seas. 
Join  in  this  solemn,  universal  song. 

0  listen,  ye,  our  spirits  !  drink  it  in 
From  all  the  air  1  'T  is  in  the  gentle  moonlight ; 
Is  floating  in  day's  setting  glories  ;  Night, 
Wrapped  in  her  sable  robe,  with  silent  step 
Comes  to  our  bed  and  breathes  it  in  our  ears  ;  — 
Night  and  the  dawn,  bright  day  and  thoughtful  eve. 
As  one  great  mystic  instiTiment,  are  touched 
By  an  unseen,  living  Hand,  and  conscious  chords 
Quiver  with  joy  in  this  great  jubilee. 
The  dying  hear  it ;  and,  as  sounds  of  earth 
Grow  dull  and  distant,  wake  their  passing  souls 
To  mingle  in  this  heavenly  harmony. 

Why  is  it  that  I  linger  round  this  tomb  t       * 
What  holds  it?    Dust  that  cumbered  those  I 

mourn. 
They  shook  it  ofi*,  and  laid  aside  earth's  robes. 
And  put  on  those  of  light.  They  're  gone  to  dwell 
In  love,  —  their  God's  and  angels'  ?  Mutual  love. 
That  bound  them  here,  no  longer  needs  a  speech 
For  full  communion  ;  nor  sensations  strong. 
Within  the  breast,  their  prison,  strive  in  vain 
To  be  set  free,  and  meet  their  kind  in  joy. 
Changed  to  celestials,  thoughts  that  rise  in  each 
By  natures  new  impart  themselves,  though  silent. 
Each  quickening  sense,  each  throb  of  holy  love, 
Afiections  sanctified,  and  the  full  glow 
Of  being,  which  expand  and  gladden  one, 
By  union  all  mysterious,  thrill  and  live 
In  both  immortal  frames  ;v— sensation  all. 
And  thought,  pervading,   mingling  sense  and 

thought ! 
Ye  paired,  yet  one  I  wrapt  in  a  consciousness 
Twofold,  yet  single,  —  this  is  lov^  this  life  1 
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Why  call  we,  then,  the  square-built  monument. 
The  upright  column,  and  the  low-laid  slab 
Tokens  of  death,  memorials  of  decay  ? 
Stand  in  this  solemn,  still  assembly,  man. 
And  learn  thy  proper  nature  ;  for  thou  seest 
In  these  sha|>ed  stones  and  lettered  tables  figures 
Of  life.     Then  be  they  to  thy  soul  as  those 
Which  he  who  talked  on  Sinai's  mount  with  God 
Brought  to  the  old  Judeans ;  —  types  are  these 
Of  thine  eternity. 

I  thank  thee,  Father, 
That  at  this  simple  grave  on  which  the  dawn 
Is  breaking,  emblem  of  that  day  which  hath 
No  close,  thou  kindly  unto  my  dark  mind 
Hast  sent  a  sacred  light,  and  that  away 
From  this  green  hillock,  whither  I  had  come 
In  sorrow,  thou  art  leading  me  in  joy. 

RlCHAKD  HfiMRY  DANA. 


DE  PROFUNDIS. 


I. 


The  face  which,  duly  as  the  sun. 
Rose  up  for  me  with  life  begun, 
To  mark  all  bright  hours  of  the  day 
With  hourly  love,  is  dimmed  away,  — 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 


It. 


The  tongue  which,  like  a  stream,  could  ran 
Smooth  music  from  the  roughest  stone. 
And  every  morning  with  **  Good  day" 
Make  each  day  good,  is  hushed  away,  — 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 


HI. 


The  heart  which,  like  a  staff,  was  one 
For  mine  to  lean  and  rest  upon, 
The  strongest  on  the  longest  day 
With  steadfast  love,  is  caught  away,  — 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 


IV. 

And  cold  before  my  summer 's  done. 
And  deaf  in  Nature's  general  tune. 
And  fallen  too  low  for  special  fear. 
And  here,  with  hope  no  longer  here,  — 
While  the  tears  drop,  my  days  go  on. 

V. 

The  world  goes  whispering  to  its  own, 
"This  anguish  pierces  to  the  bone"  ; 
And  tender  friends  go  sighing  round, 
"  What  love  can  ever  cure  this  wound  ? " 
My  days  go  on,  my  days  go  on. 

VI. 

The  past  rolls  forward  on  the  sun 

And  makes  all  night.     0  dreams  begun. 


Not  to  be  ended  f    Ended  bliss* 
And  life  that  will  not  end  in  this  t 
My  days  go  on,  my  days  go  on* 


VII. 


Breath  freezes  on  ray  lips  to  moan  : 
As  one  alone,  once  not  alone, 
I  sit  and  knock  at  Nature's  door. 
Heart-bare,  heart-hungry,  very  poor. 
Whose  desolated  days  go  on. 


VIII. 


I  knock  and  cry,  —  Undone,  undone  ! 
Is  there  no  help,  no  comfort,  —  non«  f 
No  gleaning  in  the  wide  wheat-plaini 
Where  others  drive  their  loaded  wains  ? 
My  vacant  days  go  on,  go  on. 


IX. 


This  Nature,  though  the  snows  be  down. 
Thinks  kindly  of  the  bird  of  June  : 
The  little  red  hip  on  the  tree 
Is  ripe  for  such.     What  is  for  me, 
Whose  days  so  winterly  go  on  f 


No  bird  am  I,  to  sing  in  Jane, 
And  dare  not  ask  an  equal  boon. 
Good  nests  and  berries  red  are  JSntanfm 
To  give  away  to  better  creatures,  — 
And  yet  my  days  go  on,  go  on. 

zi. 

/  ask  less  kindness  to  be  done,  — 
Only  to  loose  these  pilgrim-shoon, 
(Too  early  worn  and  grimed)  with  swieet 
Cool  deathly  touch  to  these  tired  feet. 
Till  days  go  out  which  now  go  on. 

•  a  •  •  • 

xrv. 

From  gracious  Nature  have  I  won 
Such  liberal  bounty  ?  may  1  run 
So,  lizard-like,  within  her  side. 
And  there  be  safe,  who  now  am  tried 
By  days  that  painfully  go  on  ? 

XV. 

—  A  Voice  reproves  me  thereupon. 

More  sweet  than  Nature's  when  the  dro&a 

Of  bees  is  sweetest,  and  more  deep 

Than  when  the  rivers  overleap 

The  shuddering  pines,  and  thunder  on. 

XVI, 

God*s  Voice,  not  Nature's.     Night  and 
He  sits  upon  the  great  white  throne 
And  listens  for  the  creatures'  praise. 
What  babble  we  of  days  and  days  f 
The  Day-spring  he,  whose  days  go  on. 


*- 
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xni. 

He  reigns  abore,  he  reigns  alone  ; 
Systems  bam  out  and  leave  his  throne  : 
Fair  mists  of  seraphs  melt  and  fall 
Around  him,  changeless  amid  all,  — 
Ancient  of  Days,  whose  days  go  on. 

XVIII. 

He  reigns  below,  he  reigns  alone. 
And,  haying  life  in  love  foregone 
Beneath  ^e  crown  of  sovran  thorns, 
He  reigns  the  jealoos  God.     Who  mooms 
Or  rules  with  him,  while  days  go  on  ? 

xiz. 

By  anguish  which  made  pale  the  son, 
I  hear  him  charge  his  saints  that  none 
Among  his  creatures  anywhere 
Blaspheme  against  him  with  despair, 
However  darkly  days  go  on. 


Take  from  my  head  the  thorn-wreath  brown  I 
No  mortal  grief  deserves  that  crown.  ' 

0  supreme  Love,  chief  Misery, 
The  sharp  regalia  are  for  Thee 
Whose  days  eternally  go  on  1 

For  ns,  — whatever 's  undergone, 
Thon  knowest,  wiliest  what  is  done. 
Grief  may  be  joy  misunderstood ; 
Only  the  Good  discerns  the  good, 

1  trust  thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

XXII. 

Whatever  's  lost,  it  first  was  won  : 

We  will  not  struggle  nor  impugn. 

Perhaps  the  cup  was  broken  here. 

That  Heaven's  new  wine  might  show  more  dear. 

I  prsise  tl\ee  while  my  days  go  on. 

XXIII. 

I  praise  thee  while  my  days  go  on ; 

I  love  thee  while  my  days  go  on  ; 

Through  dark  and  dearth,  through  fire  and  frost, 

With  emptied  arms  and  treasure  lost, 

I  thank  thee  while  my  days  go  on. 

EUZABBTH  BARRBTT  BaOWNXNC. 


ELEGY  WRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 

Tbb  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day  ; 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 


Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

S&ve  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight. 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds  ; 

Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient,  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering 
heap. 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom, 
The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built 
shed, 

The  coek's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  bum, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care  ; 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  retum. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 
Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke  ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  ! 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy 
stroke  ! 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave^ 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour  ; 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  yon,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 

Where,  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted 
vault. 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Can  storied  ura,  or  animated  bust. 

Back  to  iu  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 

Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death  S 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire  ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre ; 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page. 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 
Chill  {lenury  repressed  their  noble  rage. 


And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me.    |      And  froze  the  genial  cui-reut  of  tlie  souL 
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Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  niy  serene 
The  dark,  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  "beu ; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that,   with  dauntless 
breast^ 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood ; 
Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest ; 

Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 
And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade  ;  nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  con- 
fined ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind  ; 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 
To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife. 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray  ; 

Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Tet  even  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect. 
Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture 
decked. 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  the  unlettered 
muse. 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply ; 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  t^xh.  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  foigetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  f 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires  ; 

E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries. 
E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 


For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonored  drai« 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate  ; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led. 
Some  kindred  spirit  shaU  inquire  thy  fate. 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  mj  :  — 
'*  Oft  have  we  seen  him,  at  the  peep  of  dawii. 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

"  There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beerh. 
That  wreathes  its  old,  femtastic  roots  so  hi.rh. 

His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stret<.h. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

'*  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  soom^ 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rovt* ; 

Now  drooping,  woful-wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hop<:lt-&» 
love. 

"  One  mom  I  missed  him  on  the  customed  Llll, 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favorite  tree  ; 

Another  came,  —  nor  yet  beside  the  rill. 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he  ; 

"  The  next,  with  diiges  due,  in  sad  amy. 
Slow  through  the  church- way  path  we  saw  him 
home ;  —  • 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  eanst  read)  the  lir 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thom." 

THE  XPTTAFH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  eartH 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown  ; 

Fair  science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  l)inh. 
And  melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere  ; 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send  ; 
He  gave  to  misery  (all  he  had)  a  tear. 

He  gained  from  heaven  ft  was  all  he  wiaheti )  a 
friend. 

No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode,  — 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 

The  boaom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

tmomas  Oat. 
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POEMS  OF  SORROW  AND  ADVERSITY. 


EETROSPECnON. 


niOM   **THB  rRINCBSS." 


Tkars,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean. 
Tears  from  the  depth  of  some  divine  despair 
Kise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes, 
In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  fields. 
And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under  world ; 
Sad  as  the  last  which  reddens  over  one 
That  sinks  with  all  we  love  below  the  vergd,  — 
80  sad,  so  fresh,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Ah,  sad  and  strange  as  in  dark  summer  dawns 
The  earliest  pipe  of  half-awakened  birds 
To  dying  ears,  when  unto  dying  eyes 
The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering  square  ; 
So  sad,  so  strange,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death, 

And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 

On  lips  that  are  for  others  ;  deep  as  love. 

Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret,  — 

O  Death  in  Life,  the  days  that  are  no  more. 

alprbd  Tennvson. 


TWO  WOMEN. 

Tnr,  shadows  lay  alon^  Broadway, 

T  was  near  the  twilight-tide. 
And  slowly  there  a  lady  fair 

Was  walking  in  her  pride. 
Alone  walked  she  ;  but,  viewlessly, 

Walked  spirits  at  her  side. 

Peace  charmed  the  street  beneath  her  feet. 

And  Honor  charmed  the  air ; 
And  all  astir  looked  kind  on  her, 

And  called  her  good  as  fair,  — 
For  aV  God  evpr  gnve  to  her 

She  kept  \nth  chary  care. 


She  kept  with  care  her  beauties  rars 

From  lovers  warm  and  true. 
For  her  heart  was  cold  to  all  but  gold, 

And  the  rich  came  not  to  woo,  — 
But  honored  well  are  charms  to  sell 

If  priests  the  selling  do. 

Now  walking  there  was  one  more  fair,  — 

A  slight  girl,  lily-pale ; 
And  she  had  unseen  company 

To  make  the  spirit  quail,  — 
'Twixt  Want  and  Scorn  she  walked  forlorn. 

And  nothing  could  avaiL 

No  mercy  now  can  clear  her  brow 
For  this  world's  peace  to  pray  ; 

For,  as  love's  wild  prayer  dissolved  in  air, 
Her  woman's  heart  gave  way  !  — 

But  the  sin  foiigiven  by  Christ  in  heaven 

By  man  is  cursed  alway  ! 

Nathakiel  Parker  Willis. 


THE  DREAMER. 

PROM  **  POBMS  BY  A  SSAMSTBBSS." 

Not  in  the  laughing  bowers. 
Where  by  green  swinging  elms  a  pleasant  shade 
At  summer's  noon  is  made. 

And  where  swift-footed  houra 
Steal  the  rich  breath  of  enamored  flowers, 
Dream  I.     Nor  where  the  golden  glories  be. 
At  sunset,  laving  o'er  the  flowing  sea  ; 
And  to  pure  eyes  the  faculty  Is  given 
To  trace  a  smooth  ascent  from  Earth  to  Heaven  I 

Not  on  a  couch  of  ease. 
With  all  the  appliances  of  joy  at  hand,  — 
Soft  light,  sweet  fragrance,  beauty  at  command ; 
Viands  that  might  a  godlike  palate  please. 
And  music's  soul-creative  ecstasies. 
Dream  I.     Nor  gloating  o'er  a  wide  estate, 
Till  the  full,  self-complacent  heart  elate. 
Well  satisfied  with  bliss  of  mortal  birth. 
Sighs  for  an  immortality  on  Earth  ! 
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rt] 


But  wliere  the  incessant  din 
Of  iron  ImucLi,  and  roars  of  brazen  throats, 
Join  their  unminglcd  notes, 

While  the  long  summer  day  is  pouring  in, 
•  Till  day  is  gone,  and  darkness  doth  begin, 
Dream  I,  — as  in  the  comer  whiere  I  lie. 
On  wintry  nights,  just  covered  from  the  sky  !  — 
Such  is  my  fate,  —  and,  ban^n  though  it  seem, 
Yet,  thou  blind,  soulless  scomer,  yet  1  dnam  I 

And  yet  I  dream,  — 
Dream  what,were  men  more  just,  I  might  have  been. 
How  strong,  how  fair,  how  kindly  and  serene. 
Glowing  of  heart,  and  glorious  of  mien  ; 
The  conscious  crown  to  Nature's  blissful  scene. 
In  just  and  equal  brotherhood  to  glean, 
With  all  mankind,  exhaustless  pleasure  keen,  — 

Such  is  my  dream  t 

And  yet  I  dream,  — 
I,  the  despised  of  fortune,  lift  mine  eyes. 

Bright  with  the  lustre  of  integrity, 
In  unappealing  wretchedness,  on  high. 
And  the  last  rage  of  Destiny  defy ; 
Resolved  alone  to  live,  —  alone  to  die. 

Nor  swell  the  tide  of  human  misery  1 

And  yet  I  dream,  — 
Dream  of  a  sleep  where  dreams  no  more  shall  come. 
My  last,  my  fi»t,  my  only  welcome  home  t 
Rest,  unl)eheld  since  Life's  beginning  stage, 
Sole  remnant  of  my  glorious  heritage. 
Unalienable,  I  shall  find  thee  yet. 
And  in  thy  soft  embrace  the  past  foiget. 

Thus  do  I  dream  t 

ANONYMOU& 


MOAN,   MOAN,  YE  DYING  OALES. 

Moan,  moan,  ye  dying  gales  1 
The  saddest  of  your  tales 

Is  not  so  sad  as  life  ; 
Nor  have  you  e*er  began 
A  theme  so  wild  as  man. 

Or  with  such  sorrow  rife. 

Fall,  fall,  thou  withered  leaf  I 
Autumn  sears  not  like  grief. 

Nor  kills  such  lovely  flowers  ; 
More  terrible  the  storm, 
More  mournful  the  deform, 

When  dark  misfortune  lowers. 

Hush  !  hush  !  thon  trembling  lyre^ 
Silence,  ye  vocal  choir, 

And  thon,  mellifluous  lute, 
For  man  soon  breathes  his  last. 
And  all  his  hojie  is  past, 

And  all  hU  music  mute. 


Then,  when  the  gale  is  sighing 
And  when  the  leaves  are  dyin^ 

And  when  the  song  is  o'er, 
O,  let  us  tlunk  of  those 
Whose  lives  are  lost  in  woes. 

Whose  cup  of  grief  mns  o'er. 


UAMar  N 


HENCE,  ALL    YE    VAIN  DELIGHTS. 

Henck,  all  ye  vain  delights, 
As  short  as  are  the  nights 
Wherein  you  spend  your  folly  I 
There 's  naught  in  tills  life  sweety 
H  man  were  wise  to  see  't. 

But  only  melancholy, 

O,  sweetest  melancholy  1 

Welcome,  folded  arms,  and  fixed  eje% 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 
A  look  that 's  fastened  to  the  groond, 
A  tongue  chained  up  without  a  sound  1 

Fountain-heads  and  pathless  groTes, 

Places  which  pale  ])assion  loves  ! 

Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 

Are  warmly  housed  save  bats  and  owls  t 

A  midnight  bell,  a  parting  groan  ! 

These  are  the  sounds  we  feed  upon. 

Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  gloomy  rall^y  ; 

Nothing'sso  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholj. 

BbaumoNT  ami 


BLOW,  BLOW,  THOU  WINTER  WTXD. 


M 


PaOM  *'AS  VOU  LIKB  fT. 


Blow,  blow,  thon  winter  wind, 
Thon  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  be  mde. 
Heigh-ho!  sing  heigh-ho  !  unto  the  green  1k>T1t 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loviugmere  UAlj 
Then,  heigh-ho  !  the  holly  I 
This  life  is  most  jolly  I 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thon  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remembered  not. 
Heigh-ho  1  sing  heigh-ho  !  unto  the  green  boTly 
Most  friendship  in  feigning,  most  loving  mere  foil  y: 
Then,  heigh-ho  !  the  holly  ! 
This  life  is  most  jolly  I 
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A  LAMENT. 

O  WOBLD  !  0  Life  I  0  Time  ! 
On  whose  last  steps  I  climb, 

Trembling  at  that  where  I  had  stood  before  ; 
When  will  return  the  glory  of  your  prime  ? 
No  more,  —  0  nevermore  ! 

Oat  of  the  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight : 

Fresh  spring,  and  summer,  and  winter  hoar 
Hove  my  faintheart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 
No  more,  —  0  nevermore  ! 

PBKCY  BYSSHB  SHBLUnr. 


SPRING  IT  IS  CHEERY. 

Spring  it  is  cheery, 

Winter  is  dreary, 
Green  leaves  hang,  but  the  brown  must  fly ; 

When  he 's  forsaken, 

Withered  and  shaken, 
What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die  ? 

Love  will  not  clip  him, 

Maids  will  not  lip  him, 
Maud  and  Marian  pass  him  by  ; 

Youth  it  is  sunny, 

Age  has  no  honey,  — 
What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die  ? 

June  it  was  joUy, 

O  for  its  folly  1 
A  dancing  leg  and  a  laughing  eye  1 

Youth  may  be  silly, 

Wisdom  is  chilly,  — 
What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die  ? 

Friends  they  are  scanty, 

Beggars  are  plenty. 

If  he  has  followers,  I  know  why ; 

Gold  's  in  his  clutches, 

(Buying  him  crutches  I )  — 

What  can  an  old  man  do  but  die  ? 

THOVA8  Hood. 


WHEN  SHALL  WE  ALL  MEET  AGAIN? 

Whbk  shall  we  all  meet  again  ? 
When  shall  we  all  meet  again  ? 
Oft  shall  glowing  hope  expire, 
Oft  shall  wearied  love  retire. 
Oft  shall  death  and  sorrow  reign, 
Ere  we  all  shall  meet  again. 
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Though  in  distant  lands  we  sigh, 
Parched  beneath  a  hostile  sky ; 
15 


Though  the  deep  between  us  rolls, 
Friendship  shall  unite  our  souls. 
Still  in  Fancy's  rich  domain 
Oft  shall  we  all  meet  again. 

When  the  dreams  of  life  are  fled. 
When  its  wasted  lamps  are  dead ; 
When  in  cold  oblivion's  shade, 
Beauty,  power,  and  fame  are  laid ; 
Where  immortal  spirits  reign, 
There  shall  we  all  meet  again. 

ANONVMOUl. 


THE  LAST  LEAF. 

I  SAW  him  once  before. 
As  he  passed  by  the  door  ; 

And  again 
The  pavement-stones  resound 
Ab  he  totters  o'er  the  ground 

With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime. 
Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  time 

Cut  him  down, 
Not  a  better  man  ^as  found 
By  the  crier  on  his  round 

Through  the  town. 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets. 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 

So  forlorn ; 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head. 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

"  They  are  gone." 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 

In  their  bloom  ; 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said  — 
Poor  old  lady  !  she  is  dead 

Long  ago  — 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
An<f  his  cheek  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow. 

But  now  Ins  nose  is  thin, 
And  it  rests  upon  his  chin 

Like  a  stafi* ; 
And  a  crook  lb  in  his  back. 
And  a  melancholy  crack 

In  his  laugh. 

I  know  it  is  a  sin 
For  me  to  sit  and  grin 
At  him  here, 
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But  the  old  three-cornered  hat, 
And  the  breeches,  -^and  all  that, 
Are  80  queer  I 

And  if  I  should  live  to  be 

The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 

In  the  spring, 

Let  them  smile,  as  I  do  now, 

At  the  old  forsaken  bough 

Where  1  cling. 

OUVBll  wbmdbll  uolmss. 


THE  APPROACH  OF  AGE. 


reOM  "TALBS  or  THX  HALL." 

Six  years  had  passed,  and  forty  ere  the  six. 
When  Time  began  to  play  his  usual  tricks  : 
The  locks  once  comely  in  a  viigin's  sight, 
Locks  of  pure  brown,  displayed  the  encroaching 

white ; 
The  blood,  once  fervid,  now  to  cool  began. 
And  Time's  strong  pressure  to  subdue  the  man. 
I  rode  or  walked  as  I  was  wont  before. 
But  now  the  bounding  spirit  was  no  more  ; 
A  moderate  pace  would  now  my  body  heat, 
A  walk  of  moderate  length  distress  my  feet. 
I  showed  my  stranger  guest  those  hills  sublime. 
But  said,  "  The  view  is  poor,  we  need  not  climb." 
At  a  friend's  mansion  I  began  to  dread 
The  cold  neat  parlor  and  the  gay  glazed  bed ; 
At  home  I  felt  a  more  decided  taste. 
And  must  have  all  things  in  my  order  placed. 
I  ceased  to  hunt ;  my  horses  pleased  me  less,  — 
My  dinner  more  ;  I  learned  to  play  at  chess. 
I  took  my  dog  and  gun,  but  saw  the  brute 
Was  disappointed  that  I  did  not  shoot. 
My  morning  walks  I  now  could  bear  to  loM, 
And  blessed  the  shower  that  gave  me  not  to 

choose. 

In  fact,  I  felt  a  languor  stealing  on  ; 

The  active  arm,  the  agile  hand,  were  gone ; 

Small  daily  actions  into  habits  grew. 

And  new  dislike  to  forms  and  fashions  new. 

I  loved  my  trees  in  order  to  dispose  ; 

I  numbered  peaches,  looked  how  stocks  arose ; 

Told  the  same  stoiy  oft,  — in  short,  began  to  prose. 

Gboegb  CaAiaiu 


TOMMY'S  DEAD. 

You  may  give  over  plough,  boys, 
Vou  may  take  the  gear  to  the  stead* 
All  the  sweat  o*  your  brow,  boys. 
Will  never  get  beer  and  bread. 
The  seed 's  waste,  I  know,  boys, 


There 's  not  a  blade  will  grow,  boys, 
'T  is  cropped  out,  I  trow,  boys, 
And  Tommy 's  dead. 


Send  the  colt  to  fair,  boys. 
He 's  going  blind,  as  I  said. 
My  old  eyes  can't  bear,  boys. 
To  see  him  in  the  shed  ; 
The  cow 's  dry  and  spare,  hoys, 
She  'a  neither  here  nor  there,  boy^ 
I  doubt  she 's  badly  bred ; 
Stop  the  mill  to-mom,  boys. 
There  '11  be  no  more  com,  boys, 
Neither  white  nor  red  ; 
There 's  no  sign  of  grass,  boys. 
You  may  sell  the  goat  and  the  ass. 
The  land 's  not  what  it  was,  boys. 
And  the  beasts  must  be  fed  : 
You  may  turn  Peg  away,  boys. 
You  may  pay  off  old  Ned, 
We  've  had  a  dull  day,  boys, 
And  Tommy 's  dead. 


Move  my  chair  on  the  floor,  boya, 

Let  me  turn  my  head  : 

She  's  standing  there  in  the  door,  boya^ 

Your  sister  Winifred ! 

Take  her  away  from  me,  boys. 

Your  sister  Winifred  I 

Move  me  round  in  my  place,  boyiy 

Let  me  turn  my  head. 

Take  her  away  from  me,  boys. 

As  she  lay  on  her  death-bed. 

The  bones  of  her  thin  face,  boyv. 

As  she  lay  on  her  death-bed  ! 

I  don't  know  how  it  be,  boyi, 

When  all 's  done  and  said. 

But  I  see  her  looking  at  me,  boySy 

Wherever  I  turn  my  head  ; 

Out  of  the  big  oak  tree,  boys. 

Out  of  the  garden-bed. 

And  the  lily  as  pale  as  she,  boys, 

And  the  rose  that  used  to  be  red. 

There 's  something  not  right,  boyi» 

But  I  think  it 's  not  in  my  head, 

I  've  kept  my  precious  sight,  boyi»  ~— 

The  Lord  be  hallowM  1 

Outside  and  in 

The  ground  is  cold  to  my  tread. 

The  hills  are  wizen  and  thin. 

The  sky  is  shrivelled  and  shred. 

The  hedges  down  by  the  loan 

I  can  coimt  them  bone  by  bone. 

The  leaves  are  open  and  spread. 

But  I  see  the  teeth  of  the  land. 

And  hands  like  a  dead  man's  hand. 

And  the  eyes  of  a  dead  man's  head. 
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There  *s  nothing  but  cinders  and  sand, 
The  rat  and  the  mouse  have  fed. 
And  the  summer 's  empty  and  cold ; 
Over  valley  and  wold 
Wherever  1  turn  my  head 
There  *8  a  mildew  and  a  mould. 
The  son  *8  going  out  overhead. 
And  I  'm  very  old. 
And  Tommy 's  dead. 

What  am  I  staying  for,  boys. 
Ton  're  all  bom  and  bred, 
'T  is  fifty  years  and  more,  boys, 
Since  wife  and  I  were  wed, 
And  she  *s  gone  before,  boys. 
And  Tommy 's  dead. 

She  was  always  sweet,  boys. 

Upon  his  curly  head, 

She  knew  she  'd  never  see  %  boys^ 

And  she  stole  off  to  bed  ; 

1  *ve  been  sitting  up  alone,  boys. 

For  he  *d  come  home,  he  said. 

But  it  *s  time  I  was  gone,  boys. 

For  Tammy 's  dead. 

Put  the  shutters  up,  boys. 

Bring  out  the  beer  and  bread. 

Make  haste  and  sup,  boys, 

For  my  eyes  are  heavy  as  lead ; 

There  *s  something  wrong  i'  the  cup,  boys, 

There 's  something  ill  wi*  the  bread, 

I  don't  care  to  sup,  boys. 

And  Tommy  *8  dead. 

I  'm  not  right,  I  doubt,  boys, 
I  *ve  such  a  sleepy  head, 
I  shall  nevermore  be  stout,  boys. 
Ton  may  carry  me  to  bed. 
What  are  yon  about,  boys  ? 
The  prayers  are  all  said. 
The  fire  *&  raked  out,  boys. 
And  Tommy  *s  dead. 

The  stairs  are  too  steep,  boys. 
Ton  may  carry  me  to  the  head. 
The  night 's  dark  and  deep,  boys, 
Tour  mother  *s  long  in  bed, 
T  is  time  to  go  to  deep,  boys, 
And  Tommy  *s  dead. 

I  *m  not  used  to  kiss,  boys, 

Ton  may  shake  my  hand  instead. 

All  things  go  amiss,  hoys. 

Ton  may  lay  me  where  she  is,  boyi^ 

And  I  '11  rest  my  old  head  : 

"T  is  a  poor  world,  this,  boys, 

And  Tommy 's  dead. 

SimnvDoBaLu 


OFT  IN  THE  STILLY  NIGHT. 

Oft  in  the  stilly  night 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Fond  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me  : 
The  smiles,  the  tears. 
Of  boyhood's  years. 
The  words  of  love  then  spoken  ; 
The  eyes  that  shone. 
Now  dimmed  and  gone. 
The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken  1 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

When  I  remember  all 

The  friends  so  linked  together 
I  've  seen  around  me  fall 

like  leaves  in  wintry  weather, 
1  feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted. 
Whose  lights  are  fled. 
Whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed  1 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  Memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  days  around  me. 

THOMAS  MOOKB. 


ROSALIE. 

0,  POUR  upon  my  soul  again 
That  sad,  unearthly  strain 

That  seems  from  other  worlds  to  plain  I 

Thus  falling,  falling  from  afar. 

As  if  some  melancholy  star 

Had  mingled  with  her  light  her  sighs, 
And  dropped  them  from  the  skies. 

No,  never  came  from  aught  below 

This  melody  of  woe, 
That  makes  my  heart  to  overflow, 
As  from  a  thousand  gushing  springs 
Unknown  before  ;  that  with  it  brings 
Tlus  nameless  light  —  if  light  it  be — 

That  veils  the  world  I  see. 

For  all  I  see  around  me  wears 
The  hue  of  other  spheres ; 
And  something  blent  of  smiles  and  tears 
Comes  from  the  very  air  I  breathe. 
0,  nothing,  sure,  the  stars  beneath. 
Can  mould  a  sadness  like  to  this,  — 
So  like  angelic  bliss  I 
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So,  at  that  dreamy  hoar  of  day, 

When  the  last  lingering  ray 

Stops  on  the  highest  cloud  to  play,  — 

So  thought  the  gentle  Rosalie 

As  on  her  maiden  revery 

First  fell  the  strain  of  him  who  stole 

In  music  to  her  soul. 

Washington  Allston. 


THE  RAINY  DAY. 

The  day  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary ; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouldering  wall, 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall. 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary  ; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  mouldering  Past, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  hlast, 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart !  and  cease  repining ; 

Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining ; 

Thy  fate  is  the  Common  fate  of  all. 

Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 

Some  days  must  he  dark  and  dreary. 

HsmtY  waoswokth  loncpbxxow. 


BLIGHTED  LOVE. 

Flowers  are  fresh,  and  bushes  green. 

Cheerily  the  linnets  sing ; 
Winds  are  soft,  and  skies  serene ; 

Time,  however,  soon  shall  throw 
Winter's  snow 
O'er  the  buxom  breast  of  Spring  I 

Hoi^e,  that  buds  in  lover's  heart. 
Lives  not  through  the  scorn  of  yean ; 

Time  makes  love  itself  depart ; 
Time  and  scorn  congeal  the  mind,  — 
Looks  unkind 

Freeze  affection's  warmest  tears. 

Time  shall  make  the  bushes  green ; 

Time  dissolve  the  winter  snow  ; 
Winds  be  soft,  and  skies  serene  ; 

Linnets  sing  their  wonted  strain. 
But  again 
Blighted  love  shall  never  blow  I 

LUIS  DB  Cauobns  (PMtngvaeK    TnuHbdon 
of  Lord  SraANCFOKo. 


THOSE  EVENING   BELLS. 

Those  evening  bells  !  those  evening  bells  ! 
How  many  a  tale  their  music  tells 
Of  youth,  and  home,  and  that  sweet  tiiiM 
When  last  I  heard  their  soothing  chime  ! 

Those  joyous  hours  are  passed  away  ; 
And  many  a  heart  that  then  was  gay 
Within  the  tomb  now  darkly  dwells, 
And  hears  no  more  those  evening  bcUa. 

And  so  't  will  be  when  I  am  gone,  — 
That  tuneful  peal  will  still  ring  on  ; 
While  other  bards  shall  walk  these  della. 
And  sing  your  praise,  sweet  evening  bells. 

THOMAS  M OOSJ 


THE  SUN  IS  WARM,  THE  SKY  IS  CLEAR. 

STANZAS  WKITTBH  IN  DBJSCTION  NSAM  NJLPl.BaL 

The  sun  is  warm,  the  sky  is  clear. 
The  waves  are  dancing  fast  and  bright* 
Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  trans|iarent  light : 
The  breath  of  the  moist  air  ia  light 
Around  its  unexpanded  buds ; 
Like  many  a  voice  of  one  delight,  — 
The  winds',  the  birds',  the  ocean-floodsk',  — 
The  City's  voice  itself  is  soft  like  Solitude's. 

I  see  the  Deep's  untrampled  floor 
With  green  and  purple  sea-weeds  aimwn  ; 
I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore 
Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showera  thiovn  : 
I  sit  upon  the  sands  alone  ; 
The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 
Is  flashing  round  me,  and  a  tone 
Arises  from  its  measured  motion,  — 
How  sweet,  did  any  heart  now  share  in  my  emotion  ! 

ft 

Alas  !  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health. 
Nor  peace  within  nor  calm  aronntU 
Nor  that  Content  surpajwing  wealth 
The  sage  in  meditation  found. 

And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned, 

Nor  fame,  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure  ; 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surround  ; 
Smiling  they  live,  and  call  life  pleasure  ; 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another 


Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mUd 
Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are ; 
I  could  lie  down  like  a  tired  child. 
And  weep  away  the  life  of  care 
Which  I  have  lionie,  and  yet  must  bcAr, 
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Till  death  like  sleep  might  steal  on  me. 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  wann  air 
My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o*er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony. 

PBRCY  BYSSHB  SHELLBY. 


BYRON'S   LATEST  VERSES. 


[MlMoloaghi,  January  »3,  xte4- 
lIuRj<«uab  year.]  . 


On  tUs  day  I  completed  my 
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'T 18  time  this  heart  should  be  unmoved. 
Since  others  it  has  ceased  to  move  ; 
Yet,  though  I  cannot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love. 

Hy  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf, 
The  flowers  and  fruits  of  love  are  gone, 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief, 
Are  mine  alone. 

The  fire  that  in  my  bosom  preys 
Is  like  to  some  volcanic  isle, 
No  torch  is  kindled  at  its  blaze, 
A  funeral  pile. 

The  hope,  the  fear,  the  jealous  care, 
The  exalted  portion  of  the  pain 
And  power  of  love,  I  cannot  share. 
But  wear  the  chain. 

But  *tis  not  here,  — it  is  not  here. 
Such  thoughts  should  shake  my  soul,  nor  now 
Where  glory  seals  the  hero's  bier, 
Or  binds  his  brow. 

The  sword,  the  banner,  and  the  field. 
Glory  and  Greece  about  us  see  ; 
The  Spartan  borne  upon  his  shield 
Was  not  more  free. 

Awake  !  not  Greece,  —  she  is  awake  ! 
Awake,  my  spirit !  think  through  whom 
My  life-blood  tastes  its  parent  lake, 
And  then  strike  home  ! 

Tread  those  reviving  passions  down, 
Unworthy  manhood  !   unto  thee. 
Indifferent  should  the  smile  or  frown 
Of  beauty  be. 

If  thou  regrctt'st  thy  youth,  —  why  live  ? 
The  land  of  honorable  death 
Is  here,  —  up  to  the  field,  and  give 
Away  thy  breath  ! 

Seek  out — less  often  sought  than  found  — 
A  soldier's  grave,  for  thee  the  best ; 
Then  look  around,  and  choose  thy  ground, 
And  take  thy  rest ! 

BVKON. 


OLD. 

By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone. 
Sat  a  hoary  pilgrim,  sadly  musing ; 

Oft  I  marked  him  sitting  there  alone. 
All  the  landscape,  like  a  x>&gei  perusing ; 
Poor,  unknown, 

By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone. 

Buckled  knee  and  shoe,  and  broad-brimmed  hat ; 

Coat  as  ancient  as  the  form  't  was  folding ; 
Silver  buttons,  queue,  and  crimped  cravat ; 

Oaken  staff  his  feeble  hand  upholding ; 
There  he  sat ! 
Buckled  knee  and  shoe,  and  broad-brimmed  hat. 

Seemed  it  pitiful  he  should  sit  there. 
No  one  sympathizing,  no  one  heeding. 

None  to  love  him  for  his  thin  gray  hair. 
And  the  furrows  all  so  mutely  pleading 
Age  and  care : 

Seemed  it  pitiful  he  should  sit  there. 

It  was  summer,  and  we  went  to  school. 
Dapper  country  lads  and  little  maidens ; 

Taught  the  motto  of  the  "  Dunce's  Stool,"  — 

Its  grave  import  still  my  fancy  ladens,  — 

"  Here 's  a  fool ! " 

It  was  Slimmer,  and  we  went  to  schooL 

When  the  stranger  seemed  to  mark  our  play, 
Some  of  us  Vere  joyous,  some  sad-hearted, 

I  remember  well,  too  well,  that  day  ! 
Oftentimes  the  teara  unbidden  started 
Would  not  stay 

When  the  stranger  seemed  to  mark  our  play. 

One  sweet  spirit  broke  the  silent  spell, 
0,  to  me  her  name  was  always  Heaven  t 

She  besought  him  all  his  grief  to  tell, 
(I  was  then  thirteen,  and  she  eleven,) 
Isabel ! 

One  sweet  spirit  broke  the  silent  spell. 

"Angel,"  said,  he  sadly,  "I  am  old  ; 

Earthly  hope  no  longer  hath  a  morrow ; 
Yet,  why  I  sit  here  thou  shalt  be  told." 

Then  his  eye  betrayed  a  pearl  of  sorrow, 
Down  it  rolled  I 
"Angel,"  said  he  sadly,  "I  am  old. 

"  I  have  tottered  here  to  look  once  more 
On  the  pleasant  scene  where  I  delighted 

In  the  careless,  happy  days  of  yore, 
Ere  the  garden  of  my  heart  was  blighted 
To  the  core : 

I  have  tottered  here  to  look  once  more. 

"All  the  picture  now  to  me  how  dear  1 
E'en  this  gray  old  rock  where  I  am  seated. 
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Is  a  jewel  worth  my  journey  here  ; 
Ah  that  such  a  scene  must  be  completed 
With  a  tear  I 
All  the  pictui«  now  to  me  how  dear  1 

"  Old  stone  school-house  !  —  it  is  still  the  same  ; 

There 's  the  very  step  I  so  oft  mounted  ; 
There 's  the  window  creaking  in  its  frame, 

And  the  notches  that  I  cut  and  counted 
For  the  game. 
Old  stone  school-house,  it  is  still  the  same. 

**  In  the  cottage  yonder  I  was  bom  ; 

Long  my  happy  home,  that  humble  dwelling ; 
There  the  fields  of  clover,  wheat,  and  com  ; 

There  the  spring  with  limpid  nectar  swelling ; 
Ah,  forlom  1 
In  the  cottage  yonder  I  was  bom. 

"Those  two  gateway  sycamores  you  see 
Then  were  plant4*d  just  so  far  asunder 

That  long  well-pole  from  the  path  to  free, 

And  the  wagon  to  pass  safely  under ; 

Ninety- three ! 

Those  two  gateway  sycamores  yon  see. 

"There  *s  the  orchard  where  we  used  to  climb 
When  my  mates  and  I  were  boys  together. 

Thinking  nothing  of  the  flight  of  time. 

Fearing  naught  but  work  and  rainy  weather ; 
Past  its  prime  1 

There 's  the  orchard  where  we  used  to  climb. 

"  There  the  mde,  three-comered  chestnut-rails. 
Round  the  pasture  where  the  flocks  were  grazing, 

Where,  so  sly,  I  used  to  watch  for  quails 
In  the  crops  of  buckwheat  we  were  raising ; 
Traps  and  trails ! 

There  the  rude,  three-cornered  chestnut-rails. 

"  There  *s  the  mill  that  ground  our  yellow  grain  ; 

Pond  and  river  still  serenely  flowing ; 
Cot  there  nestling  in  the  shaded  lane. 

Where  the  lily  of  my  heart  was  blowing. 
Mary  Jane ! 
There 's  the  mill  that  ground  our  yellow  grain. 

"  There 's  the  gate  on  which  1  used  to  swing. 
Brook,  and  bridge,  and  bam,  and  old  red  stable ; 

But  alas  !  no  more  the  mom  shall  bring 
That  dear  group  around  my  father's  table  ; 
Taken  u*ing ! 

There  *8  the  gate  on  which  I  used  to  swing. 

"I  am  fleeing,  — all  I  loved  have  fled. 

Yon  green  meadow  was  our  place  for  playing ; 
That  old  cree  can  tell  of  sweet  things  said 

When  around  it  Jane  and  I  were  straying  ; 
She  is  dead  ! 
I  am  fleeing,  —  uU  I  loved  have  fled. 


"Yon  white  spire,  a  pencil  on  the  sky. 
Tracing  silently  life's  changeful  btury. 

So  familiar  to  my  dim  old  eye, 

Points  me  to  seven  that  an*  now  in  glory 
There  on  high ! 

Yon  white  spire,  a  pencil  on  the  sky. 

"  Oft  the  aisle  of  that  old  church  we  trtxl. 
Guided  thither  by  an  angel  mother ; 

Now  she  sleeps  beneath  its  sacred  sod  ; 
Sire  and  sisters,  and  my  little  brother. 
Gone  to  God ! 

Oft  the  aisle  of  that  old  church  we  trod. 

"There  I  heard  of  Wisdom's  pleasant  wmys  ; 

Bless  the  holy  lesson  !  —  but,  ah,  never 
Shall  I  hear  again  those  songs  of  praise. 

Those  sweet  voices  silent  now  forever  ! 

Peaceful  days ! 

There  I  heard  of  Wisdom's  pleasant  wmya. 

"  There  my  Mary  blest  me  with  her  hand 
When  our  souls  drank  in  the  nuptial  bleaiiii^ 

Ere  she  hastened  to  the  spirit-land. 
Yonder  turf  her  gentle  bosom  pressing  ; 
Broken  band ! 

There  my  Mary  blest  me  with  her  hand. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  that  grave  once  more. 
And  the  sacred  place  where  we  delighted. 

Where  we  worshipped,  in  the  days  of  yore. 
Ere  the  garden  of  my  heart  was  blighted 
To  the  core ! 

I  have  come  to  see  that  grave  once  more. 

"  Angel,"  said  he  sadly,  "  I  am  old  ; 

Earthly  hope  no  longer  hath  a  morrow. 
Now,  why  I  sit  here  thou  hast  been  told.** 

In  his  eye  another  pearl  of  sorrow, 
Down  it  rolled ! 
"Angel,"  said  he  sadly,  "I  am  old." 

By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone. 
Sat  the  hoary  pilgrim,  sadly  musing ; 

Still  I  marked  him  sitting  there  alone. 

All  the  landscape,  like  a  page,  perusing  ; 

Poor,  unknown ! 

By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone. 

Raltr  hovt. 


THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES. 

I  HAVE  had  playmates,  I  have  had  oompaniona. 
In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  myjojrfulschool-djiysk ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing 
Drinking  late,  sitting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronicA  ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 
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I  loved  »  Love  once,  fairest  among  women  : 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her,  — 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man  : 
Like  an  ingrate,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly  ; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  child- 
hood. 
Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  trayerse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  fftces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother, 
Why  wert  not  thou  bom  in  my  father's  dwell- 
ing? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  familiar  faces. 

How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have 

left  me. 

And  some  are  taken  from  me  ;  all  are  departed ; 

AH,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Charlbs  Lamb. 


THE  BURIED  FLOWER. 

Iir  the  silence  of  my  chamber. 
When  the  night  is  still  and  deep. 

And  the  drowsy  heave  of  ocean 
Mutten  in  its  charm^  sleep. 

Oft  1  hear  the  angel  voices 

That  have  thrilled  me  long  ago,  — 
Voices  of  my  lost  companions, 

Lying  deep  beneath  the  snow. 

Where  are  now  the  flowers  we  tended  f 
Withered,  broken,  branch  and  stem  ; 

Where  are  now  the  hopes  we  cherished  f 
Scattered  to  the  winds  with  them. 

For  ye,  too,  were  flowers,  ye  dear  ones  I 
Nursed  in  hope  and  reared  in  love. 

Looking  fondly  ever  upward 
To  the  clear  blue  heaven  above  ; 

Smiling  on  the  sun  that  cheered  us, 
Rising  lightly  from  the  rain. 

Never  folding  up  your  freshness 
Save  to  give  it  forth  agahi. 

•  •  «  •  • 

0,  't  is  sad  to  lie  and  reckon 
All  the  (lays  of  faded  youth, 

All  tin*  vows  that  we  believed  in. 
All  tla*  wonU  we  spoke  in  truth. 


Severed,  —  were  it  severed  only 
By  an  idle  thought  of  strife. 

Such  as  time  may  knit  together  ; 
Not  the  broken  chord  of  life  1 

..... 

0,  I  fling  my  spirit  backward. 
And  I  pass  o'er  years  of  pain ; 

All  I  loved  is  rising  round  me, 
All  the  lost  returns  again. 

..... 

Brighter,  fairer  far  than  living; 

With  no  trace  of  woe  or  pain. 
Robed  in  everlasting  beauty. 

Shall  I  see  thee  once  again, 

By  the  light  that  never  fadeth. 

Underneath  eternal  skies. 

When  the  dawn  of  resurrection 

Breaks  o'er  deathless  Paradise. 

William  Edmonstownb  Aytounb. 


AFAR  IN  THE  DESERT. 

Afab  in  the  desert  I  lote  to  ride. 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side, 
When  the  sorrows  of  life  the  soul  o'ercast, 
And,  sick  of  the  present,  I  cling  to  the  past ; 
When  the  eye  is  suflused  with  regretful  tears. 
From  the  fond  recollections  of  former  years ; 
And  shadows  of  things  that  have  long  since  fled 
Flit  over  the  brain,  like  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  -^ 
Bright  visions  of  glory  that  vanished  too  soon  ; 
Day-dreams,  that  departed  ere  manhood's  noon  ; 
Attachments  by  fate  or  falsehood  reft ; 
Companions  of  early  days  lost  or  left. 
And  my  native  land,  whose  magical  name 
Thrills  to  the  heart  like  electric  flame  ; 
The  home  of  my  childhood  ;  the  haunts  of  my 

prime ; 
All  the  passions  and  scenes  of  that  rapturous  time 
When  the  feelings  were  young,  and  the  world 

was  new. 
Like  the  fresh  bowers  of  Eden  unfolding  to  view  ; 
All,  all  now  forsaken,  forgotten,  foregone  I 
And  I,  a  lone  exile  remembered  of  none. 
My  high  aims  abandoned,   my  good  acts  un- 
done. 
Aweary  of  all  that  is  under  the  sun. 
With  that  sadness  of  heart  which  no  stranger 

may  scan,  — 
I  fly  to  the  desert  afar  from  man. 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 
With  the  silent  Bush -boy  alone  by  my  side., 
When  the  wild  turmoil  of  this  wearisome  life, 
With  its  scenes  of  oppression,  corruption,  and 
strife. 
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The  proud  man's  frown,  and  the  base  man's 

fear, 
The  scorner's  laugh,  and  the  sufferer's  tear, 
And  malice,  and  meanness,  and  falsehood,  and 

folly, 
Dispose  me  to  musing  and  dark  melancholy ; 
When  my  bosom  is  full,  and  my  thoughts  are 

high, 
And  my  soul  is  sick  with  the  bondman's  sigh,  — 
O,  then  there  is  freedom,  and  joy,  and  pride. 
Afar  in  the  desert  alone  to  ride  ! 
There  is  rapture  to  vault  on  the  champing  steed, 
And  to  bound  away  with  the  eagle's  speed. 
With  the  death-fraught  firelock  in  my  hand,  — 
The  only  law  of  the  Desert  Land  I 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side, 

Away,  away  from  the  dwellings  of  men. 

By  the  wild  deer's  haunt,  by  the  buffalo's  glen  ; 

By  valleys  remote  where  the  oribi  plays, 

Where  the  gnu,  the  gazelle,  and  the  hart^beest 

graze, 
And  the  kudu  and  eland  unhunted  recline 
By  the  skirts  of  gray  forest  o'erhnng  with  wild 

vine  ; 
Where  the  elephant  browses  at  peace  in  his  wood, 
And  the  river-horse  gambols  unscared  in  the  flood. 
And  the  mighty  rhinoceros  wallows  at  will 
In  the  fen  where  the  wild  ass  is  drinking  his 

fill. 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride. 
With  the  sUent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side. 
O'er  the  brown  karroo,  where  the  bleating  cry 
Of  the  springbok's  fawn  sounds  plaintively  ; 
And  the  timorous  quagga's  shrill  whistling  neigh 
Is  heard  by  the  fountain  at  twilight  gray  ; 
Where  the  zebra  wantonly  tosses  his  mane, 
With  wild  hoof  scouring  the  desolate  plain  ; 
And  the  fleet-footed  ostrich  over  the  waste 
Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  travels  in  haste. 
Hieing  away  to  the  home  of  her  rest. 
Where  she  and  her  mate  have  scooped  their  nest, 
Far  hid  from  the  pitiless  plunderer's  view 
In  the  pathless  depths  of  the  parched  karroo. 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride. 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side. 

Away,  away,  in  the  wilderness  vast 

Wliere  the  white  man's  foot  hath  never  passed. 

And  the  quivered  Coranna  or  Bechuan 

Hath  rarely  crossed  with  his  roving  clan,  — 

A  region  of  emptiness,  howling  and  drear, 

'\\*hich  man  hath  abandoned  from  famine  and 

fear ; 
Which  the  snake  and  the  lizard  inhabit  alone. 
With  the  twilight  bat  from  the  yawning  stone  ; 


Where  grass,  nor  herb,  nor  shrub  takes  root. 
Save  poisonous  thorns  that  pierce  the  foot ; 
And  the  bitter-melon,  for  food  and  drink. 
Is  the  pilgrim's  fare  by  the  salt  lake's  brink  ; 
A  region  of  drought,  where  no  river  glides, 
Nor  rippling  brook  with  osiered  sides ; 
Where  sedgy  pool,  nor  bubbling  fount. 
Nor  tree,  nor  cloud,  nor  misty  mount. 
Appears,  to  refresh  the  aching  eye  ; 
But  the  barren  earth  and  the  burning  sky. 
And  the  blank  horizon,  round  and  round. 
Spread,  —  void  of  living  sight  or  sound. 
And  here,  while  the  night-winds  round  me  8i;:h, 
And  the  stars  bum  bright  in  the  mididght  sL\, 
As  I  sit  apart  by  the  desert  stone. 
Like  Eligah  at  Horeb's  cave,  alone, 
"A  still  small  voice"  comes  through  the  wild 
(Like  a  father  consoling  his  fretftU  child). 
Which  banishes  bitterness,  wrath,  and  fear. 
Saying,  —  Man  is  distant,  but  God  is  near ! 

THOMAS  PKUtfCLJL 


SELECTIONS  FROM  "PARADISE  LOST." 
EVE'S  LAMENT. 

0  ITKEXPECTED  stroke,  worse  than  of  death  ? 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise  ?  thun  leave 
Thee,  native  soil !  these  happy  walks  and  sha'lf^ 
Fit  haunt  of  gods  ?  where  I  had  hope  to  spemL. 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 
That  mu.st  be  mortal  to  us  both.     O  flowers. 
That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 
My  early  visitation,  and  my  last 
At  even,  which  I  bred  up  with  tender  hand 
From  the  first  opening  bud,  and  gave  ye  nam*^  ' 
Who  now  shall  rear  ye  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  the  ambrosial  foui.t  *. 
Thee,  lastly,  nuptial  bower  !  by  me  adorned 
With  what  to  sight  or  smell  was  sweet,  from 

thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world,  to  this  obscure 
And  wild  ?  how  shall  we  breathe  in  other  air 
Less  pure,  accustomed  to  immortal  fruits  ? 

THE  DEPARTURE   FROM  PARADISE. 
ADAM  TO  MICHAEL. 

....  Gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound. 
And  in  performing  end  us.     What  besides 
Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair 
Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tiilings  bring  ; 
Departure  from  this  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Recess,  and  only  consolation  left. 
Familiar  to  our  eyes,  all  places  else 
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Inhospitable  appear  and  desolate, 

Kor  knowing  us  nor  known  ;  and  if  by  prayer 

Incessant  I  could  hope  to  change  the  will 

Of  Him  who  all  things  can,  I  would  not  cease 

To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries. 

But  prsiyer  against  his  absolute  decree 

No  nioiY  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind, 

Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth ; 

Therefore  to  his  great  bidding  I  submit. 

This  most  afflicts  me,  that,  departing  hence, 

As  from  his  face  I  shall  be  hid,  deprived 

His  blessed  countenance,  here  I  could  frequent 

With  worship  place  by  place  where  he  vouch- 

safed 
Presence  divine,  and  to  my  sons  relate, 
On  this  mount  he  appeared  ;  under  this  tree 
Stood  visible  ;  among  these  pines  his  voice 
I  heard  ;  here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talked  : 
So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf,  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook,  in  memory  < 

Or  monument  to  ages,  and  thereon 
Offer  sweet-amelling  gums,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
In  yonder  nether  world  where  shall  I  seek 
His  bright  appearances,  or  footstep  trace  f 
For  though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet,  recalled 
To  life  prolonged  and  promised  race,  I  now 
Gladly  behold  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 
Of  glory,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore. 

a  •  •  •  • 

Henceforth  I  learn  that  to  obey  is  best, 

And  love  with  fear  the  only  God,  to  walk 

As  in  his  presence,  ever  to  observe 

His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  depend. 

Merciful  over  all  his  works,  with  good 

Still  overcoming  evil,  and  by  small 

Accomplishing  great  things,  by  things  deemed 

weak 
Subverting  worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise 
By  nmply  meek ;  that  suffering  for  truth's  sake 
Is  fortitude  to  highest  victory. 
And  to  the  faithful  death  the  gate  of  life : 
Taught  this  by  his  example,  whom  I  now 
Acknowledge  my  Redeemer  ever  blest. 

EYE  TO  ADAM. 

....  With  sorrow  and  heart's  distress 
Wearied,  I  fell  asleep.     But  now  lead  on  ; 
In  me  in  no  delay  ;  with  thee  to  go, 
Is  to  stay  here  ;  without  thee  here  to  stay. 
Is  to  go  hence  unwilling  ;  thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  heaven,  all  places  thou. 
Who  for  my  wilful  crime  art  banished  hence. 
This  further  consolation,  yet  secure, 
I  carry  hence  ;  though  all  by  me  Is  lost. 
Such  favor  I  unworthy  am  vouchsafed. 
By  me  the  promised  Sei'il  sluill  all  restore. 


THE  DEPARTU&E. 

In  either  hand  the  hastening  angel  caught 
Our  lingering  parents,  and  to  the  eastern  gate 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliif  as  fast 
To  the  subjected  plain  ;  then  disappeared. 
They,  looking  back,  all  the  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise,  so  late  their  happy  seat. 
Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand  ;  Hhe  gate 
With  dreadful  faces  thronged  and  fiery  arms. 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropt,  but  wiped  them 

soon ; 
The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide. 
They,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and 

slow. 

Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way. 

Milton. 


PATIENCE  AND  SORROW. 

FKOM  **KIMG  LEAK.*' 

Kent.  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any 
demonstration  of  grief  f 

Gentleman.  Ay,  sir;  she  took  them,  read 
them  in  my  presence  ; 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trilled  down 
Her  delicate  cheek ,  it  seemed  she  was  a  queen 
Over  her  passion  ;  who,  most  rebel-like. 
Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her. 

Kent.  0,  then  it  moved  her. 

Gent.  Nottoarage:  patience  and  sorrow  strove 
Who  should  express  her  goodliest.  You  have  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once  ;  her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  better  way  :  those  happy  smilets. 
That  played  on  her  ripe  lip,  seemed  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes ;  which  parted  thence. 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropped.  —  In  brief, 

sorrow 
Would  be  a  rarity  most  beloved,  if  all 
Could  so  become  it.  shakbspbarb. 


FLORENCE  VANE. 

I  LOVED  thee  long  and  dearly, 

Florence  Vane ; 
My  life's  bright  dream  and  early 

Hath  come  again; 
I  renew  in  my  fond  vision 

My  heart's  dear  pain, 
My  hopes  and  thy  derision, 

Florence  Vane  I 

The  ruin,  lone  and  hoaiy, 

The  ruin  old. 
Where  thou  didst  hark  my  story. 

At  even  told, 
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That  spot,  the  hues  elysian 

Of  sky  and  plain 
I  treasure  in  my  vision, 

Florence  Vane ! 

Thou  wast  lovelier  than  the  roses 

In  their  prime  ; 
Thy  voice  excelled  the  closes 

Of  sweetest  rhyme ; 
Thy  heart  was  as  a  river 

Without  a  main, 
Would  I  had  loved  thee  never, 

Florence  Vane. 

But  fairest,  coldest  wonder  I 

Thy  glorious  clay 
Lieth  the  green  sod  under ; 

Alas  the  day ! 
And  it  hoots  not  to  rememher 

Thy  disdain, 
To  quicken  love's  pale  emher, 

Florence  Vane  I 

The  lilies  of  the  valley 

By  young  graves  weep, 

The  daisies  love  to  dally 

Where  maidens  sleep. 

May  their  hloom,  in  beauty  vying, 
Never  wane 

Where  thine  earthly  part  is  lying, 

Florence  Vane. 

phiup  p.  cooi 


MAN  WAS  MADE  TO  MOITRN. 


A  DIKCB. 


I. 


When  chill  November's  surly  blast 

Made  fields  and  forests  bare. 
One  evening,  as  I  wandered  forth 

Along  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
I  spied  a  man  whose  aged  step 

Seemed  weary,  worn  with  care ; 
His  face  was  furrowed  o'er  with  yean. 

And  hoary  was  his  hair. 

II. 

"Young  stranger,  whither  wanderestthou  f  '* 

Began  the  reverend  sage  ; 
"Does  thirst  of  wealth  thy  step  constrain. 

Or  youthful  pleasures  rage  ? 
Or  haply,  prest  with  cares  and  woes. 

Too  soon  thou  hast  began 
To  wander  forth,  with  me,  to  monm 

The  miseries  of  man ! 


III. 

The  sun  that  overhangs  yon  moon, 

Outspreading  far  and  wide. 
Where  hundreds  labor  to  support 

A  haughty  lordling's  pride,  — 
I  've  seen  yon  weary  winter  sun 

Twice  forty  times  return  ; 
And  every  time  has  added  prt>o& 

That  man  was  made  to  monnu 

IV. 

0  man,  while  in  thy  early  yeara, 

How  prodigal  of  time  ! 
Mispending  all  thy  precious  hoiui^ 

Thy  glorious  youthful  prime  1 
Alternate  follies  take  the  sway  : 

Licentious  passions  bum ; 
Which  tenfold  force  gives  Nature*!  Uw» 

That  man  was  made  to  moum. 

V. 

Look  not  alone  on  youthful  prime. 

Or  manhood's  active  might ; 
Man  then  is  useful  to  his  kind. 

Supported  in  his  right ; 
But  see  him  on  the  edge  of  life. 

With  cares  and  sorrows  worn. 
Then  age  and  want,  O  ill-matched  pair  1 

Show  man  was  made  to  mourn. 

VI. 

A  few  seem  favorites  of  fate. 

In  pleasure's  lap  carest ; 
Yet  think  not  all  the  rich  and  great 

Are  likewise  truly  blest. 
But,  O,  what  crowds  in  every  land 

Are  wretched  and  forlorn  ! 
Through  weary  life  this  lesson  leain,  — 

That  man  was  made  to  moum. 

VII. 

Many  and  sharp  the  numerous  ills. 

Inwoven  with  our  frame. 
More  pointed  still  we  make  ourselves. 

Regret,  remorse,  and  shame  ! 
And  man,  whose  heaven -erected  face 

The  smiles  of  love  adorn, 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Makes  countless  thousands  moom  ! 

VIII. 

See  yonder  poor,  o'erlabored  wight. 

So  abject,  mean,  and  vile. 
Who  begs  a  brother  of  the  earth 

To  give  him  leave  to  toil ; 
And  see  his  lordly  fellow-worm 

The  poor  petition  spurn. 
Unmindful  though  a  weeping  wife 

And  helpless  offspring  moum. 
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IX. 

If  I  'm  designed  yon  lordling's  slavey  — 

By  Nature's  law  designed,  — 
Why  was  an  independent  wish 

£*er  planted  in  my  mind  ? 
If  not,  why  am  I  subject  to 

His  cruelty  or  scorn  ? 
Or  why  has  man  the  will  and  power 

To  make  his  fellow  mourn  f 


Tet  let  not  this  too  much,  my  son, 

Disturb  thy  youthful  breast : 
This  partial  view  of  human-kind 

Is  surely  not  the  last ! 
The  poor,  oppressed,  honest  man 

Had  never,  sure,  been  bom. 
Had  there  not  been  some  recompense 

To  comfort  those  that  mourn  I 

XI. 

0  Death  f  the  poor  man's  dearest  Mend, 

The  kindest  and  the  best ! 
Welcome  the  hour  my  aged  limbs 

Are  laid  with  thee  at  rest. 
The  great,  the  \irealthy,  fear  thy  blow, 

From  pomp  and  pleasure  torn  ; 
But  O,  a  hleat  relief  to  those 

That  weary-laden  mourn  I 

ROBBaT  BURNS. 


SAMSON  AGONISTES. 


SAMSON. 


i 


LOVE  NOT. 

Lovs  not,  love  not !  ye  hapless  sons  of  clay  t 
Hope's  gayest  wreaths  are  made  of  earthly  flow- 
ers,— 
Things  that  are  made  to  fade  and  fall  away 
Ere  they  have  blossomed  for  a  few  short  hours. 

Love  not ! 

Love  not !  the  thing  ye  love  may  change  ; 
The  rosy  lip  may  cease  to  smile  on  you, 
The  kindly -beaming  eye  grow  cold  and  strange, 
The  heart  still  warmly  beat,  yet  not  be  true. 

Love  not ! 

Love  not !  the  thing  you  love  may  die,  — 
Hay  perish  from  the  gay  and  gladsome  earth  ; 
The  silent  stars,  the  blue  and  smiling  sky, 
Beam  o'er  its  grave,  as  once  upon  its  birth. 

Love  not  1 

Love  not !  0  warning  vainly  said 
In  present  hours  as  in  years  gone  by  ! 
Love  flings  a  halo  round  the  dear  ones'  head. 
Faultless,  immortal,  till  they  change  or  die. 

Love  not ! 

CiUtOLINB  NORTON. 


A  LITTLE  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  farther  on  ; 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  or  shade  : 
There  I  am  wont  to  sit,  when  any  chance 
Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toU, 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoined  me. 
Where  I  a  prisoner,  chained,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprisoned  also,  close  and  damp, 
Unwholesome  draught ;  but  here  I  feel  amends, 
The  breath  of  heaven  fresh  blowing,  pure  and 

sweet. 
With  day-spring  bom  :  here  leave  me  to  respire. 
This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold 
To  Dagon,  their  sea-idol,  and  forbid 
Laborious  works  :  unwillingly  this  rest 
Their  superstition  yields  me  ;  hence  with  leave 
Retiring  from  the  [iopular  noise,  I  seek 
This  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease,  — 
Ease  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind 
From  restless  thoughts,  that,  like  a  deadly  swarm 
Of  hornets  armed,  no  sooner  found  alone. 
But  rush  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
Times  past,  what  once  I  was,  and  what  am  now. 
O,  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  Heaven  foretold 
Twico  by  an  angel,  who  at  last  in  sight 
Of  both  my  parents  all  in  flames  ascended 
From  off  the  altar,  where  an  offering  burned. 
As  in  a  fiery  column,  charioting 
His  godlike  presence,  and  from  some  great  act 
Or  benefit  revealed  to  Abraham's  race  ? 
Why  was  my  breeding  ordered  and  prescribed 
As  of  a  person  separate  to  God, 
Designed  for  great  exploits,  if  I  must  die 
Betrayed,  captived,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out, 
Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze  ; 
To  grind  in  brazen  fetters  under  task 
With  this  Heaven-gifted  strength  ?    0  glorious 

strength. 
Put  to  the  labor  of  a  beast,  debased 
Lower  than  bondslave  I     Promise  was  that  I 
Should  Israel  from  Philistian  yoke  deliver  ; 
Ask  for  this  great  deliverer  now,  and  find  him 
Eyeless  in  Gaza,  at  the  mill  with  slaves, 
Himself  in  bonds  under  Philistian  yoke  ! 
.  .  .  •  • 

0  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  complain  ! 
Blind  among  enemies,  0,  worse  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age  I 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct, 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
Annulled,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eased. 
Inferior  to  the  vilest  now  become 
Of  man  or  worm  ;  the  vilest  here  excel  me  : 
They  creep,  yet  see  ;  I  dark  in  light  exposed 
To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abuse,  and  wrong, 
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Within  doors  or  without,  still  as  a  fool. 

In  power  of  others,  never  in  my  own ; 

Scarce  lialf  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half. 

0  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse, 

Without  all  hope  of  day  ! 

MILTOK. 


THE  MANIAC. 

Stay,  jaOer,  stay,  and  hear  my  woe  ! 

She  is  not  mad  who  kneels  to  thee  ; 
For  what  1  'm  now  too  well  I  know, 

And  what  I  was,  and  what  should  be. 
I  *11  rave  no  more  in  proud  despair ; 

My  language  shall  be  mild,  though  sad  ; 
But  yet  1  firmly,  truly  swear, 

/  am  not  mad,  I  am  not  mad  I 

My  tyrant  husband  forged  the  tale 

Wliich  chains  me  in  this  dismal  cell ; 
My  fate  unknown  my  friends  bewail,  — 

0  jailer,  haste  that  fate  to  tell ! 
0,  haste  my.  father's  heart  to  cheer  ! 

His  heart  at  once  't  will  grieve  and  glad 
To  know,  though  kept  a  captive  here, 

1  am  not  mxid,  I  am.  not  mad! 

He  smiles  in  scorn,  and  turns  the  key  ; 

He  quits  the  grate  ;  1  knelt  in  vain  ; 
His  glimmering  lamp  still,  still  1  see,  — 

'T  is  gone  !  and  all  is  gloom  again. 
Cold,  bitter  cold  !  —  No  warmth  !  no  light ! 

Life,  all  thy  comforts  once  I  had  ; 
Yet  here  I  'm  chained,  this  freezing  night. 

Although  not  mad;  no,  no,  — not  rnad/ 

*T  is  sure  some  dream,  some  vision  vain  ; 

What !  /,  the  child  of  rank  and  wealth,  — 
Am  /  the  wretch  who  clanks  this  chain, 

Bereft  of  free«lom,  friend.9,  and  health  ? 
Ah  !  while  1  dwell  on  blessings  fled. 

Which  nevermore  my  heart  must  glad. 
How  aches  my  heart,  how  bums  my  head  ; 

But 't  is  not  meui  ;  no,  7  is  not  mad/ 

Hast  thou,  my  child,  forgot,  ere  this, 

A  mother's  face,  a  mother's  tongue  ? 
She  '11  ne'er  forget  your  parting  kiss. 

Nor  round  her  neck  how  fast  you  clung  ; 
Nor  how  with  her  you  sued  to  stay  ; 

Nor  how  that  suit  your  sire  forbade  ; 
Nor  how  —  I  'II  drive  snob  thoughts  away  ; 

They  '11  m^ike  me  mad,  they  '11  make  me  mad  ! 

His  rosy  lips,  how  sweet  they  smiled  ! 

His  mild  blue  eyes,  how  bright  they  shone  ! 
None  ever  bore  a  lovelier  child , 

And  art  thou  now  forever  gone  f 


And  must  I  never  see  thee  more. 

My  pretty,  pretty,  pretty  lad  f 
I  will  be  free  !  unbar  the  door  ! 

I  am  not  mad;  I  am  not  mad  I 

0,  hark  !  what  mean  those  yells  and  cries  T 

His  chain  some  furious  madman  breaks ; 
He  comes,  —  I  see  his  glaring  eyes  ; 

Now,  now,  my  dungeon -grate  he  shakfsi. 
Help  I  Help  I — He  's  gone  ! —  0,  fearful  wo^. 

Such  screams  to  hear,  such  sights  to  t^^  * 
My  brain,  my  brain,  —  1  know,  1  know 

I  am  not  mad,  but  soon  shall  be. 

Yes,  soon  ;  —  for,  lo  yon  I  —  while  I  speak,  — 
Mark  how  yon  demon's  eyeballs  glare  ! 

He  sees  me  ;  now,  with  dreadful  shriek. 
He  whirls  a  serpent  high  in  air. 

Horror  !  —  the  reptile  strikes  his  tooth 
Deep  in  my  heart,  so  crashed  and  sad  ; 

Ay,  laugh,  ye  fiends ;  —  I  feel  the  truth  ; 

Your  taak  is  done,  —  I  'm  mad  !  I  'm  mai>  ! 

Ceokcb  Moxk  Lewis. 


ODE  TO  A  NIGOTINGALE. 

pVritten  in  the  spring  of  1819^  when  mfferiaf  from  phyikal  <1e- 
preuion,  the  precunor  of  his  deatli,  which  luppcaed  toon  «f:cr.] 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  pains 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  had  drunk  ; 
Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drains 

One  minutA  past,  and  Lethe-ward  had  sunk. 
'T  is  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot. 

But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness. 
That  thou,  light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees. 
In  some  melodious  plot 

Of  beechen  green,  and  shadows  nnmberless* 
Singest  of  Summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

0  for  a  draught  of  vintage 

Cooled  a  long  age  in  the  dcep-delvM  earth. 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country  green. 
Dance,  and   Provenfal  song,  and  sunburned 
mirth  ! 
0  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South, 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocrene, 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 
And  purple-stained  mouth,  — 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  ui:> 
seen, 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  the  forest  dim. 

Fade  far  away,  dissolve,  and  quite  forgv't 
What  thou   among    the    leaves  hast    never 
known. 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret ; 
Here,  where  men  sit  and  hear   each  other 
groan. 
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Where  palsy  shakes  a  few  sad,  last  gray  hairs, 
Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and 
dies, 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs, 
Where  beauty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 
Or  new  love  pine  at  them  beyond  to-morrow. 

Away  !  away  !  for  I  will  fly  to  thee  ! 

Not  charioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 
But  on  the  viewless  wmgs  of  poesy. 

Though  the  dull  brain  x>erplexes  and  retards  ; 
Already  with  thee  tender  is  the  night. 

And  haply  the  queen-moon  is  on  her  throne, 
Clustered  around  by  all  her  starry  fays  ; 
But  here  there  is  no  light. 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  breezes 
blown 
Throng  verdurous  glooms  and  winding  mossy 
ways. 

I  cannot  see  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 

Nor  what  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs ; 
Bat,  in  embalmed  darkness  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewith  the  seasonable  month  endows 
The  grass,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild,  — 

White  hawthorn  and  the  pastoral  eglantine  ; 
Fast-fading  violets,  covered  up  in  leaves  ; 
And  mid-May's  oldest  chUd, 

The  coming  musk -rose,  full  of  dewy  wine. 
The  murmurous  haunt  of  bees  on  summer  eves. 

Darkling  I  listen  ;  and  for  many  a  time 

I  have  been  half  in  love  with  easeful  Death, 
Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mus^d  rhyme. 

To  take  into  the  air  my  quiet  breath  ; 
Now,  more  than  ever,  seems  it  rich  to  die. 

To  cease  upon  the  midnight,  with  no  pain, 
WMle  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad. 
In  such  an  ecstasy  1 

Still  wouldst  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in 
vain,  — 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sod. 

Thou  wast  not  bom  for  death,  immortal  bird  ! 

No  hungry  generations  tread  thee  down  ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 

In  ancient  dajB  by  emperor  and  clown  : 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 

Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for 
home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com  ; 
The  same  that  ofttimes  hath 

Chamicd  magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  fairy  lands  forlorn. 


Forlorn  !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell, 
To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self  1 

Adieu  !  the  Fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  £uned  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 


Adieu  !  adieu  !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 

Up  the  hillside  ;  and  now  *t  is  buried  deep 

In  the  next  valley-glades  : 

Was  it  a  vision  or  a  waking  dream  I 

Fled  is  that  music,  —  do  I  wake  or  sleep  ? 

John  Keats. 


THE  PALMER. 


ntOM  '*  MARMION." 


Whenab  the  Palmer  came  in  hall, 

No  lord,  nor  knight,  was  there  more  tall, 

Or  had  a  statelier  step  withal, 

Or  looked  more  high  and  keen ; 
For  no  saluting  did  he  wait. 
But  strode  across  the  hall  of  state, 
And  fronted  Marmion  where  he  sate, 

As  he  his  peer  had  been. 
But  his  gaunt  frame  was  worn  with  toil ; 
His  cheek  was  sunk,  alas  the  while  I 
And  when  he  straggled  at  a  smile, 
His  eye  looked  haggard  wild : 
Poor  wretch  1  the  mother  that  him  ban. 
If  she  had  been  in  presence  there. 
In  his  wan  face  and  sunburned  hair 

She  had  not  known  her  child. 
Danger,  long  travel,  want,  or  woe. 
Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know,  — 
For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo. 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair ; 
Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face, 
And  want  can  quench  the  eye*s  bright  grace. 
Nor  does  old  age  a  wrinkle  trace. 

More  deeply  than  despair. 
Happy  whom  none  of  these  befall. 
But  this  poor  Palmer  knew  then)  all. 

Sia  WaLTBJI  SCOTT. 


WOOLSETS  FALL. 


FXOM   "HWniY  VIII." 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  I 
This  is  the  state  of  man  :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him  : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And — when  bethinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatnett  is  a  ripening —  nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory  ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth  :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me  ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rade  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me. 
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Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  : 
I  feel  my  heart  new  opened.     0,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors  1 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  (^  women  have  : 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. 

SHAJCBSPBAILB.  » 


CARDINAL  WOLSEY'S  SPEECH  TO 
CROMWELL. 


FKOM 


"HBNUY  VIII." 


Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries  ;  but  thou  hast  forced  me. 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
Let 's  dry  our  eyes  :  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Crom- 
well ; 
And  —  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of —  say,  I  taught  thee, 
Say,  Wolsey — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor — 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in  ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruined  me. 
Cromwell,  I  chai^  thee,  fling  away  ambition  : 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels  ;  how  can  man,  then. 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by 't  f 
Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate 

thee  : 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 
To  silence  envious  tongues.  Be  just,  and  fear  not  : 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's. 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  O 

Cromwell  I 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr. 
Serve  the  king  ;  and  — pr'ythee,  lead  me  in  : 
There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have. 
To  the  last  penny  ;  't  is  the  king's :  my  robe. 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own.    0  Cromwell,  CromweU  1 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 

Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies  f 

shakbspbarx. 
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DEATH  OF  THE  WHITE  FAWN. 

Ths  wanton  troopers,  riding  by. 

Have  shot  my  fawn,  and  it  will  die. 

Ungentle  men  !  they  cannot  thrive 

Who  killed  thee.     Thou  ne'er  didst,  aHve, 

Them  any  harm  ;  alas  1  nor  could 

Thy  death  yet  do  them  any  good. 

I  'm  sure  I  never  wished  them  ill,  -^ 


Nor  do  I  for  all  this,  nor  will ; 

But  if  my  simple  prayers  may  yet 

Prevail  with  Heaven  to  foiget 

Thy  murder,  I  will  join  my  tears, 

Rather  than  fail.     But,  O  my  fe«n  I 

It  cannot  die  so.     Heaven's  king 

Keeps  register  of  everything ; 

And  nothing  may  we  use  in  vain  ; 

Even  beasts  must  be  with  justice  slain,  -— 

Else  men  are  made  their  deodands. 

Though  they  should  wash  their  guilty  hands 

In  this  warm  life-blood,  which  doth  part 

From  thine  and  wound  me  to  the  heart. 

Yet  could  they  not  be  clean,  —  their  stain 

Is  dyed  in  such  a  purple  grain  ; 

There  is  not  such  another  in 

The  world  to  offer  for  their  sin. 

Inconstant  Sylvio  I  when  yet 
I  had  not  found  him  counterfeit. 
One  morning  (I  remember  well). 
Tied  in  this  silver  chain  and  bell. 
Gave  it  to  me  ;  nay,  and  I  know 
What  he  said  then,  —  I  'm  sure  I  do : 
Said  he,  *'  Look  how  your  huntsman  hert 
Hath  taught  a  fawn  to  hunt  his  dear  1  ** 
But  Sylvio  soon  had  me  beguiled,  — 
This  waxed  tame,  while  he  grew  wild  ; 
And,  quite  regardless  of  my  smart. 
Left  me  his  fawn,  but  took  his  heart. 

Thenceforth  I  set  myself  to  plaj 
My  solitary  time  away 
With  this ;  and,  very  well  content^ 
Could  so  mine  idle  life  have  spent. 
For  it  was  fuU  of  sport,  and  light 
Of  foot  and  heart,  and  did  invite 
Me  to  its  game.     It  seemed  to  blea 
Itself  in  me  ;  how  could  I  less 
Than  love  it  ?    0,  I  cannot  be 
Unkind  t'  a  beast  that  loveth  me  ! 

Had  it  lived  long,  I  do  not  know 
Whether  it,  too,  might  have  done  wo 
As  Sylvio  did,  —  his  gifts  might  be 
Perhaps  as  false,  or  more,  than  he. 
For  I  am  sure,  for  aught  that  I 
Could  in  so  short  a  time  espy. 
Thy  love  was  far  more  better  than 
The  love  of  false  and  cruel  man. 

With  sweetest  milk,  and  sugar,  firrt 
I  it  at  mine  own  fingers  nursed  ; 
And  as  it  grew,  so  every  day 
It  waxed  more  white  and  sweet  than  they. 
It  had  so  sweet  a  breath !  and  oft 
I  blushed  to  see  its  foot  more  soft 
And  white — shall  I  say  than  my  hand  t 
Nay,  any  lady's  of  the  land. 

It  is  a  wondrous  thing  how  fleet 
'T  was  on  those  little  silver  feet ! 
With  what  a  pretty,  skipping  grace 
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It  oft  would  challenge  me  the  race  1 
And  when  't  had  left  me  far  away, 
*T  would  stay,  and  run  again,  and  stay ; 
For  it  was  nimbler  much  than  hinds. 
And  trod  as  if  on  the  four  winds. 

I  have  a  ganlen  of  my  own,  — 
But  so  with  ixises  ovei^grown. 
And  lilies,  that  you  would  it  guess 
To  be  a  little  wilderness  ; 
And  all  the  springtime  of  the  year 
It  only  lovM  to  be  there. 
Among  the  beds  of  lilies  I 
Have  sought  it  oft,  where  it  should  lie ; 
Tet  could  not,  till  itself  would  rise, 
Find  it,  although  before  mine  eyes  ; 
For  in  the  flaxen  lilies'  shade 
It  like  a  bank  of  lilies  laid. 
Upon  the  roses  it  would  feed. 
Until  its  lips  even  seemed  to  bleed  ; 
And  then  to  me  \  would  boldly  trip, 
And  print  those  roses  on  my  lip. 
But  all  its  chief  delight  was  still 
On  roses  thus  itself  to  fill ; 
And  its  pure  virgin  limbs  to  fold 
In  whitest  sheets  of  lilies  cold. 
Had  it  lived  long,  it  would  have  been 
Lilies  without,  roses  within. 

O,  help  1  0,  help  !  I  sec  it  faint. 
And  die  as  calmly  as  a  saint  I 
See  how  it  weeps  !  the  tears  do  come, 
Sad,  slowly,  dropping  like  a  gum. 
So  weeps  the  wounded  balsam  ;  so 
The  holy  frankincense  doth  flow ; 
The  brotherless  Heliades 
Melt  in  such  amber  tears  as  these, 

I  in  a  golden  phial  will 
Keep  these  two  crystal  tears,  and  fill 
It,  till  it  do  o*erflow  with  mine ; 
Then  place  it  in  Diana's  shrine. 

Kow  my  sweet  fawn  is  vanished  to 
Whither  the  swans  and  turtles  go. 
In  fair  Elysium  to  endure, 
With  milk-white  lambs,  and  ermines  pure. 
0,  do  not  run  too  fast  I  for  I 
Will  but  bespeak  thy  grave  —  and  die. 

First,  my  unhappy  statue  shall 
Be  cut  in  marble  ;  and  withal. 
Let  it  be  weeping  too.     But  there 
The  engraver  sure  his  art  may  spare ; 
For  I  so  truly  thee  bemoan 
That  I  shall  weep,  though  I  be  stone, 
Until  my  tears,  still  dropping,  wear 
My  breast,  themselves  engraving  there. 
There  at  my  feet  shalt  thou  be  laid. 
Of  purest  alabaster  made  ; 
For  I  would  have  thine  image  be 
White  as  I  can,  though  not  as  thee. 

ANDRBW  MAaVXLL. 


FAREWELL,   LIFE. 

WaiTTBN  DUSING  SICXMBSS,  APRIL,   1845. 

Farewell,  life  !  my  senses  swim. 
And  the  world  is  growing  dim  ; 
Thronging  shadows  cloud  the  lights 
Like  the  advent  of  the  night,  — 
Colder,  colder,  colder  still, 
Upward  steals  a  vapor  chill ; 
Strong  the  earthy  odor  grows,  —> 
I  smell  the  mould  above  the  rose  I 

Welcome,  life !  the  spirit  strives  ! 
Strength  returns  and  hope  revives ; 
Cloudy  fears  and  shapes  forlorn 
Fly  like  shadows  at  the  mom,  — 
O'er  the  earth  there  comes  a  bloom ; 
Sunny  light  for  sullen  gloom. 
Warm  perfume  for  vapor  cold,  — 
I  smell  the  rose  above  the  mould  1 

THOMAS  HOOa 


THE  MAY  QUEEN. 

I. 
Ton  must  wake  and  call  me  early,  call  me  early, 

mother  dear ; 
To-morrow  '11  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  glad 

new-year,  — 
Of  all  the  glad  new-year,  mother,  the  maddest, 

merriest  day ; 
For  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o*  the  May,  mother,  I  'm  to 

be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

II. 
There 's  many  a  black,  black  eye,  they  say,  but 

none  so  bright  as  mine ; 
There  's  Margaret  and  Mary,  there  's  Kate  and 

Caroline; 
But  none  so  fair  as  little  Alice  in  all  the  land, 

they  say : 
So  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  'm  to 

be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

III. 
I  sleep  so  sound  all  night,  mother,  that  I  shall 

never  wake. 
If  you  do  not  call  me  loud  when  the  day  begins 

to  break; 
But  I  must  gather  knots  of  flowers  and  buds,  and 

garlands  gay ; 
For  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  'm  to 

be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

IV, 

As  I  came  up  the  valley,  whom  think  ye  should 

I  see 
But  Robin  leaning  on  the  bridge  beneath  the 

hazel-tree  t 
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He  thought  of  that  sharp  look,  mother,  I  gave 

him  yesterday,  — 
But  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o*  the  Kay,  mother,  I  *m  to 

be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

V. 

He  thought  I  was  a  ghost,  mother,  for  I  was  all 

in  white ; 
And  I  ran  by  him  without  speaking,  like  a  flash 

of  light. 
They  call  me  cruel-hearted,  but  I  care  not  what 

they  say, 
For  1  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  'm  to 

be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

VI. 

They  say  he 's  dying  all  for  love,  — but  that  can 
never  be  ; 

They  say  his  heart  is  breaking,  mother,  —  what 
is  that  to  me  T 

There 's  many  a  bolder  lad  'U  woo  me  any  sum- 
mer day  ; 

And.  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o*  the  May,  mother,  I  'm  to 
be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

VII. 

Little  Effie  shall  go  with  me  to-morrow  to  the 

green, 
And  you  '11  be  there,  too,  mother,  to  see  me  made 

the  Queen  ; 
For  the  shepherd  lads  on  every  side  '11  come  from 

far  away  ; 
And  I  *m  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  'm  to 

be  Queen  o*  the  May. 

VIII. 

The  honeysuckle  round  the  porch  has  woven  its 

wavy  bowers. 
And  by  the  meadow-trenches  blow  the  faint  sweet 

cuckoo-flowers ; 
And  the  wild  marsh-marigold  shines  like  fire  in 

swamps  and  hollows  gray ; 
And  1  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  'm  to 

be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

IX. 

The  night- winds  come  and  go,  mother,  upon  the 

meadow-grass, 
And  the  happy  stars  above  them  seem  to  brighten 

as  they  pass  ; 
There  will  not  be  a  drop  of  rain  the  whole  of  the 

livelong  day ; 
And  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  'm  to 

be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

X. 

All  the  valley,  mother,  '11  be  fresh  and  green  and 

still. 
And  the  cowslip  and  the  crowfoot  are  over  all  the 

hill. 


And  the  rivulet  in  the  floweiy  dale  H  merrily 
glance  and  play, 

For  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  *m  to 

be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

XI. 

So  you  must  wake  and  call  me  eariy,  call  me 

early,  mother  dear ; 
To-morrow  '11  be  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  gUd 

new-year ; 
To-morrow '11  be  of  all  the  year  the  madde^ 

merriest  day. 
For  I  'm  to  be  Queen  o'  the  May,  mother,  I  'm 

to  be  Queen  o'  the  May. 

NEW  txab's  eyx. 
I. 

If  you  're  waking,  call  me  early,  call  me  early, 
mother  dear. 

For  I  would  see  the  son  rise  upon  the  |^ad  new- 
year. 

It  is  the  last  new-year  that  I  shall  ever  see,  — 

Then  you  may  lay  me  low  i*  the  mould,  and  think 
no  more  of  me. 

II. 

To-night  I  saw  the  sun  set,  —  he  aet  and  left  be- 
hind 

The  good  old  year,  the  dear  old  time,  and  all  my 
peace  of  mind ; 

And  the  new-year^s  coming  np,  mother ;  bat  I 
shall  never  see 

The  blossom  on  the  blackthorn,  the  leaf  upon  the 
tree. 

HI. 

Last  May  we  made  a  crown  of  flowers ;  we  had 

a  merry  day,  — 
Beneath  the  hawthorn  on  the  green  they  made 

me  Queen  of  May ; 
And  we  danced  about  the  May-pole  and  in  the 

hazel  copse. 
Till  Charles's  Wain  came  out  above  the  tall  white 

chimney-tops. 

IT. 

There 's  not  a  flower  on  all  the  hi]l%  —  the  frost 

is  on  the  pane  ; 
I  only  wish  to  live  till  the  snowdrops  come  again. 
I  wish  the  snow  would  melt  and  the  son  come 

out  on  high,  — 
I  long  to  see  a  flower  so  before  the  day  I  die. 

v. 

The  building  rook  '11  caw  from  the  windy  tall 
elm-tree. 

And  the  tufted  plover  pipe  along  the  fallow  lea. 

And  the  swallow  '11  come  back  again  with  sum- 
mer o'er  the  wave. 

But  I  shall  lie  alone,  mother,  within  the  mould- 
ering grave. 
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VI. 

Upon  the  chancel-casement,  and  upon  that  gnye 

of  mine. 
In  the  early,  early  morning  the  summer  sun  *11 

shine. 
Before  the  red  cock  crows  from  the  farm  upon 

the  hUl,  — 
When  you  are  warm-asleep,  mother,  and  all  the 

world  is  stilL 

VII. 

When  the  flowers  come  again,  mother,  heneath 

the  waning  light 
You  '11  never  see  me  more  in  the  long  gray  fields 

at  night ; 
When  from  the  dry  dark  wold  the  summer  airs 

blow  cool 
On  the  oat-grass  and  the  sword-grass,  and  the 

bnlru&h  in  the  pooL 

VIII. 

You  11  bury  me,  ray  mother,  just  beneath  the 

hawthorn  shade. 
And  you  '11  come  sometimes  and  see  me  where  I 

am  lowly  laid. 
I  shall  not  forget  you,  mother ;  I  shall  hear  you 

when  you  \)Baa, 
With  your  feet  above  my  head  in  the  long  and 

pleasant  grass. 

nc. 

I  have  been  wild  and  wayward,  but  you  *11  forgive 

roe  now ; 
Yott  *11  kiss  me,  my  own  mother,  upon  my  cheek 

and  brow ;  < 

Nay,  nay,  you  must  not  weep,  nor  let  your  grief 

be  wild  ; 
You  should  not  fret  for  me,  mother,  —  you  have 

another  child. 

X. 

If  I  can,  I  '11  come  again,  mother,  from  out  my 
resting-place ; 
1     Though  you  *11  not  see  me,  mother,  I  shall  look 
'  upon  your  face ; 

Though  I  cannot  speak  a  word,  I  shall  hearken 
]  what  you  say, 

I     And  be  often,  often  with  you  when  you  think  I  'm 


far  away. 


XI. 


Good  night !  good  night !  when  I  have  said  good 

night  forpvermore. 
And  you  see  me  carried  out  from  the  threshold 

of  the  door. 
Don't  let  KfTie  come  to  see  me  till  my  grave  be 

growing  green,  — 
She  'II  lie  a  better  child  to  you  than  ever  I  have 

bct-n. 

16 


XII. 

She'll  find  my  garden  tools  upon  the  granary 
floor. 

Let  her  take  'em,  —  they  are  hers ;  I  shall  never 
garden  more. 

But  tell  her,  when  I  *m  gone,  to  train  the  rose- 
bush that  I  set 

About  the  parlor  window  and  the  box  of  mignon- 
ette. 

XIII. 

Good  night,  sweet  mother  I  Call  me  before  the 
day  is  bom. 

All  night  I  lie  awake,  but  I  fall  asleep  at  mom  ; 

But  I  would  see  the  sun  rise  upon  the  glad  new- 
year,  — 

So,  if  you  're  waking,  call  me,  call  me  early,  mother 
dear 

CONCLUSION. 

1. 

I  THOUGHT  to  pass  away  before,  and  yet  alive  I 

am; 
And  in  the  fields  all  round  I  hear  the  bleating  of 

the  lamb. 
How  sadly,  I  remember,  rose  the  morning  of  tha 

year! 
To  die  before  the  snowdrop  came,  and  now  the 

violet 's  here. 

II. 

0,  sweet  is  the  new  violet,  that  comes  beneath  the 

skies; 
And  sweeter  is  the  young  lamb*s  voice  to  me  that 

cannot  rise ; 
And  sweet  is  all  the  land  about,  and  all  the  flowers 

that  blow ; 
And  sweeter  far  is  death  than  life,  to  me  that  long 

to  go. 

III. 

It  seemed  so  hard  at  first,  mother,  to  leave  the 
blessed  sun. 

And  now  it  seems  as  hard  to  stay ;  and  yet.  His 
will  be  done  I 

But  still  I  think  it  can't  be  long  before  I  find  re- 
lease ; 

And  that  good  man,  the  clergyman,  has  told  me 
words  of  peace. 

iv. 

0,  blessings  on  his  kindly  voice,  and  on  his  silver 

hair ! 
And  blessings  on  his  whole  life  long,  until  he  meet 

me  there  1 
0,  blessings  on  his  kindly  heart  and  on  his  silver 

head ! 
A  thousand  times  I  blest  him,  as  he  knelt  besids 

my  bed. 
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V. 

He  taught  me  all  the  mercy,  for  he  iboired  me 

all  the  ain ; 
Now,  though  my  lamp  was  lighted  late,  there  '• 

One  will  let  me  in. 
Nor  would  I  now  he  well,  mother,  again,  if  that 

could  be ; 
For  my  desire  is  but  to  pass  to  Him  that  died  for 

me. 

VI. 

I  did  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the 

death-wateh  beat,  — 
There  came  a  sweeter  token  when  the  night  and 

morning  meet ; 
But  sit  beside  my  bed,  mother,  and  put  your 

hand  in  mine. 
And  Effie  on  the  other  side,  and  I  will  teU  the 

sign. 

VII. 

All  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  the 

angels  call,  — 
It  was  when  the  moon  was  setting,  and  the  daric 

was  over  all ; 
The  trees  began  to  whisper,  and  the  wind  began 

to  roll, 
And  in  the  wild  March-morning  I  heard  them 

call  my  soul. 

VIII. 

For,  lying  broad  awake,  I  thought  of  you  and 

Effie  dear; 
I  saw  you  sitting  in  the  house,  and  I  no  longer 

here  ; 
With  all  my  strength  I  prayed  for  both,  —  and  so 

I  felt  resigned. 
And  up  the  valley  came  a  swell  of  music  on  the 

wind. 

iz. 

I  thought  that  it  was  fancy,  and  I  listened  in  my 

bed; 
And  then  did  something  speak  to  me,  —  I  know 

not  what  was  said  ; 
For  great  delight  and  shuddering  took  hold  of  all 

my  mind. 
And  up  the  valley  came  again  the  music  on  the 

wind. 


But  you  were  sleeping;  and  I  said,  "It*s  not 

for  them,  —  it  *s  mine  "  ; 
And  if  it  comes  three  times,  I  thought,  I  take  it 

for  a  sign. 
And  once  again  it  came,  and  close  beside  the 

window-bars ; 
Then  seemed  to  go  right  up  to  heaven  and  die 

among  the  stars. 


XI. 

So  now  I  think  my  time  is  near ;  I  trust  it  ia. 

I  know 
The  blessed  music  went  that  way  my  soul  will 

have  to  go. 
And  for  myself,  indeed,  I  care  not  if  I  go  to-^y  ; 
But  Effie,  you  must  comfort  her  when  1  am  pa^t 

away. 

XII. 

And  say  to  Robin  a  kind  word,  and  tell  him  not 

to  fret; 
There 's  many  worthier  than  I,  would  make  him 

happy  yet. 
If  I  had  lived  —  I  cannot  tell  —  I  mifjbt  have 

been  his  wife  ; 
But  all  these  things  have  ceased  to  be,  with  my 

desire  of  life. 

XIII. 

0,  look  !  the  sun  begins  to  rise  1  theheaTena  are 

in  a  glow  ; 
He  shines  upon  a  hundred  fields,  and  all  of  them 

I  know. 
And  there  I  move  no  longer  now,  and  there  Ids 

light  may  shine,  — 
Wild  flowers  in  the  valley  for  other  hands  than 

mine. 

XIV. 

0,  sweet  and  strange  it  seems  to  me,  that  ere  this 

day  is  done 
The  voice  that  now  is  speaking  may  be  beyond 

the  sun,  — 
Forever  and  forever  with  those  just  aoola  and 

true,  — 
And  what  is  life,  that  we  should  moan!  why 

make  we  such  ado  ? 


Forever  and  forever,  all  in  a  blessed  home. 
And  there  to  wait  a  little  while  till  yoo  and 

Effie  come,  — 
To  lie  within  the  light  of  God,  as  I  lie  upon  your 

breast,  — 

And  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 

weary  are  at  rest 

ALFmao 


HOME,  WOUNDED. 

Wheel  me  into  the  snnfihine. 
Wheel  me  into  the  shadow. 
There  must  be  leaves  on  the  woodbine. 
Is  the  king-cup  crowned  in  the  meadow  f 

Wheel  me  down  to  the  meadow, 
Down  to  the  little  river, 
In  sun  or  in  shadow 
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1  thall  not  dazzle  or  shiver, 
I  shall  he  happy  anywhere, 
Every  hreath  of  the  morning  air 
Hakes  me  throh  and  quiver. 

Stay  wherever  you  will,  * 

By  the  mount  or  under  the  hill. 

Or  down  hy  the  little  river  : 

Stay  as  long  as  you  please. 

Give  me  only  a  bad  from  the  trees, 

Or  a  blade  of  grass  in  morning  dew, 

Or  a  cloudy  violet  clearing  to  blue, 

I  could  look  on  it  forever. 

Wheel,  wheel  through  the  sunshine, 
Wheel,  wheel  through  the  shadow  ; 
There  must  be  odors  round  the  pine, 
There  must  be  balm  of  breathing  kine. 
Somewhere  down  in  the  meadow. 
Must  I  choose  T    Then  anchor  me  there 
Beyond  the  beckoning  poplars,  where 
The  larch  is  snooding  her  flowery  hair 
With  wreaths  of  morning  shadow. 

Among  the  thickest  hazels  of  the  brake 

Perchance  some  nightingale  doth  shake 

His  feathers,  and  the  air  is  full  of  song ; 

In  those  old  days  when  I  was  young  and  strong, 

He  used  to  sing  on  yonder  garden  tree. 

Beside  the  nursery. 

Ah,  I  remember  how  I  loved  to  wake. 

And  find  him  singing  on  the  self-same  bough 

(I  know  it  even  now) 

Where,  since  the  flit  of  bat, 

In  ceaseless  voice  he  sat. 

Trying  the  spring  night  over,  like  a  tune, 

Beneath  the  vernal  moon  ; 

And  while  I  listed  long, 

Day  rose,  and  still  he  sang. 

And  all  his  stanchless  song. 

As  something  falling  unaware, 

Fell  out  of  the  tall  trees  he  sang  among, 

Fell  ringingdown  the  ringing  mom,  and  rang,  — 

Bang  like  a  golden  jewel  down  a  golden  stair. 

My  soul  lies  out  like  a  basking  hound,  — 

A  hound  that  dreams  and  dozes ; 

Along  my  life  my  length  I  lay, 

I  fill  to-morrow  and  yesterday, 

I  am  warm  with  the  sunsthathavelongsinoeset, 

I  am  warm  with  the  summers  that  are  not  yet, 

And  like  one  who  dreams  and  dozes 

Softly  afloat  on  a  sunny  sea. 

Two  worlds  are  whispering  over  me. 

And  there  blows  a  wind  of  roses 

From  the  backward  shore  to  the  shore  before, 

From  the  shore  before  to  the  backward  shore, 

And  like  two  clouds  that  meet  and  pour 

Each  through  each,  till  core  in  core 


A  single  self  reposes. 

The  nevermore  with  the  evermore 

Abov()  me  mingles  and  closes  ; 

As  my  soul  lies  out  like  the  basking  hound. 

And  wherever  it  lies  seems  happy  ground. 

And  when,  awakened  by  some  sweet  sound, 

A  dreamy  eye  uncloses, 

I  see  a  blooming  world  around. 

And  I  lie  amid  primroses,  — 

Years  of  sweet  primroses. 

Springs  of  fresh  primroses, 

Springs  to  be,  and  springs  for  me 

Of  distant  dim  primroses. 

0  to  lie  a-dream,  a-dream. 

To  feel  I  may  dream  and  to  know  you  deem 

My  work  is  done  forever. 

And  the  palpitating  fever. 

That  gains  and  loses,  loses  and  gains. 
And  beats  the  hurrying  blood  on  the  bnint  of  a 
thousand  pains. 

Cooled  at  once  by  that  blood-let 

Upon  the  parapet ; 
And  all  the  tedious  task^  toil  of  the  difficult  long 
endeavor 

Solved  and  quit  by  no  more  fine 

Than  these  limbs  of  mine. 

Spanned  and  measured  once  for  all 

By  that  right  hand  I  lost. 

Bought  up  at  so  light  a  cost 

As  one  bloody  fall 

On  the  soldier's  bed. 

And  three  days  on  the  ruined  wall 

Among  the  thirsUess  dead. 

O  to  think  my  name  is  crost 

From  duty's  muster-roll ; 

That  I  may  slumber  though  the  clarion  call, 

And  live  the  joy  of  an  embodied  soul 

Free  as  a  liberated  ghost. 

O  to  feel  a  life  of  deed 

Was  emptied  out  to  feed 

That  fire  of  pain  that  burned  so  brief  awhile,  — 

That  fire  from  which  I  come,  as  the  dead  come 

Forth  from  the  irreparable  tomb, 

Or  as  a  mirftyr  on  his  funeral  pile 

Heaps  up  the  burdens  other  men  do  bear 

Through  years  of  segregated  care. 

And  takes  the  total  load 

Upon  his  shoulders  broad. 

And  steps  from  earth  to  God. 

O  to  think,  through  good  or  ill. 
Whatever  I  am  you  '11  love  me  still ; 
O  to  think,  though  dull  I  be. 
You  that  are  so  grand  and  free, 
You  tliat  are  so  bright  and  gay. 
Will  pause  to  hear  me  when  I  will. 
As  though  my  head  were  gray  ; 
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And  though  there 's  little  I  can  say, 

Each  will  look  kind  with  honor  while  he 

hears. 
And  to  your  loving  ears 
My  thoughts  will  halt  with  honorable  scars, 
And  when  my  dark  voice  stumbles  with  the 

weight 
Of  what  it  doth  relate 
(Like  that  blind  comrade, — blinded  in  the 

wars,  — 
Who  bore  the  one-eyed  brother  that  was  lame), 
You  '11  remember  't  is  the  same 
That  cried  **  Follow  me," 
Upon  a  summer's  day  ; 
And  I  shall  undei-stand  with  unshed  tean 
Tills  great  reverence  that  I  see, 
And  bless  the  day,  —  and  thee, 
Lord  God  of  victory  I 

And  she, 

Perhaps,  O  even  she 

May  look  as  she  looked  when  I  knew  her 

In  tliose  old  days  of  childish  sooth, 

Ere  my  boyhood  dared  to  woo  her. 

1  will  not  seek  nor  sue  her, 

For  I  'm  neither  fonder  nor  truer 

Than  when  she  slighted  my  lovelorn  youth, 

My  giftless,  graceless,  guinealess  truth. 

And  I  only  lived  to  rue  her. 

But  1  *11  never  love  another. 

And,  in  spite  of  her  lovers  and  lands, 

She  shall  love  me  yet,  my  brother  I 

As  a  child  that  holds  I  y  his  mother, 

While  his  mother  speaks  his  praises. 

Holds  with  eager  hands. 

And  ruddy  and  silent  stands 

In  the  ruddy  and  silent  daisies. 

And  hears  her  bless  her  boy. 

And  lifts  a  wondering  joy. 

So  1  *11  not  seek  nor  sue  her. 

But  I  *11  leave  my  glory  to  woo  her, 

And  I  '11  stand  like  a  child  beside. 

And  from  behind  the  purple  pride 

I  *11  lift  my  eyes  unto  her, 

And  I  shall  not  be  denied. 

And  you  will  love  her,  brother  dear, 

And  perhaps  next  year  you  '11  bring  me  here 

All  through  the  balmy  A}iril  tide. 

And  she  will  trip  like  spring  by  my  side^ 

And  be  all  the  birds  to  my  ear. 

And  here  all  three  we  '11  sit  in  the  sun, 

And  see  the  Aprils  one  by  one, 

Primrosed  Aprils  on  and  on. 

Till  the  floating  pros]>ect  closes 

In  golden  glimmers  that  rise  and  rise, 

And  perhaps  are  gleams  of  Paradise,  ' 

And  perhaps  too  far  for  mortal  eyes, 


New  springs  of  fresh  primroses, 

Springs  of  earth's  primroses. 

Springs  to  be  and  sjirings  for  me 

Of  distant  dim  primrobes. 

SiONXY  Doth 


THE  BLIND   BOY. 

O,  SAT  what  is  that  thing  called  Li^t, 

Which  I  muat  ne'er  enjoy  ? 
What  are  the  blessings  of  the  sight, 

0,  tell  your  poor  blind  boy  ! 

You  talk  of  wondrous  things  yoa  see. 
You  say  the  sun  shines  bright ; 

I  feel  him  warm,  but  how  can  he 
Or  make  it  day  or  night  ? 

My  day  or  night  myself  I  maks 

Whene'er  I  sleep  or  play ; 
And  could  I  ever  keep  awake 

With  me  't  were  always  day. 

With  heavy  sighs  I  often  hear 

You  mourn  my  hapless  woe  ; 
But  sure  with  patience  I  can  bear 

A  loss  I  ne'er  can  know. 

Then  let  not  what  I  cannot  have 

My  cheer  of  mind  destroy  : 

Whilst  thus  I  sing,  I  am  a  kin^ 

Although  a  poor  blind  boy. 

couxv  Cis laa 


DIVERSITY  OF  FORTUNE. 

ntOM   **MISS   KILMANSBCG.** 

What  different  dooms  our  birthdays  bring ! 
For  instance,  one  little  manikin  thing 

Survives  to  wear  many  a  wrinkle  ; 
While  death  forbids  another  to  wake. 
And  a  son  that  it  took  nine  moons  to  make 

Expires  without  even  a  twinkle  : 

Into  this  world  we  come  like  ships. 

Launched  from  the  docks,  and  stocks,  and  slipa^ 

For  fortune  fair  or  fatal ; 
And  one  little  craft  is  cast  away 
In  its  very  first  trip  in  Babbicome  Bay, 

While  another  rides  safe  at  Port  NataL 

What  different  lots  our  stars  accord  ! 

This  babe  to  be  hailed  and  wooed  as  a  lord  I 

And  that  to  be  shunned  like  a  leper  ! 
One,  to  the  world's  wine,  honey,  and  com. 
Another,  like  Colchester  native,  bom 

To  its  vinegar  only,  and  pepper. 
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One  is  littered  under  a  roof 
Ifeither  wind  nor  water  proof,  — 

ThAt  's  the  prose  of  Xx>ve  in  a  cottage,  — 
A  puny,  naked,  shivering  wretch. 
The  whole  of  whose  birthright  would  not  fetch, 
Though  Robins  himself  drew  up  the  sketch, 

The  bid  of  "  a  mess  of  pottage." 

Bom  of  Fortunatufi*8  kin. 
Another  comes  tenderly  ushered  in 

To  a  prospect  all  bright  and  burnished  : 
Ko  tenant  he  for  life's  back  slums,  — 
He  comes  to  the  world  as  a  gentleman  comes 

To  a  lodging  ready  furnished. 

And  the  other  sex  —  the  tender — the  fair — 

What  wide  reverses  of  fate  are  there  1 

Whilst  Maigaret,  charmed  by  the  Bulbul  rare, 

In  a  garden  of  Oul  reposes, 
Poor  P<^gy  hawks  nosegays  from  street  to  street 
Till  —  think  of  that,  who  find  life  so  sweet  1  — 

She  hates  the  smell  of  roses  1 

THOMAS  Hooxx 
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SIMON  LEE,   THE  OLD  HUNTSMAN. 

In  the  sweet  shire  of  Cardigan, 

Not  far  from  pleasant  Ivor  Hall, 
An  old  man  dwells,  —  a  little  man, 

I  *ve  heard  he  once  was  tall. 
Full  five-and-thirty  years  he  lived 

A  running  huntsman  merry  ; 
And  still  the  centre  of  his  cheek 

Is  red  as  a  ripe  cherry. 

No  man  like  him  the  horn  could  sound. 

And  hill  and  valley  rang  with  glee. 
When  Echo  bandied  round  and  round 

The  halloo  of  Simon  Lee. 
In  those  proud  days  he  little  cared 

For  husbandry  or  tillage  ; 
To  blither  tasks  did  Simon  rouse 

The  sleepers  of  the  village. 

He  all  the  country  could  outrun, 

Could  leave  both  man  and  horse  behind ; 
And  often,  ere  the  chase  was  done. 

He  reeled  and  was  stone  blind. 
And  still  there  *s  something  in  the  world 

At  which  his  heart  rejoices  ; 
For  when  the  chiming  hounds  are  out, 

He  dearly  loves  their  voices. 

But  0  the  heavy  change  !  —  bereft 
Ofhealth,  strength,  friends  and  kindred,  see 

Old  Simon  to  the  world  is  left 
In  Uveiied  poverty : 


His  master 's  dead,  and  uo  one  now 

Dwells  in  the  Hall  of  Ivor  ; 
Men,  dogs,  and  horses,  all  are  dead ; 

He  is  the  sole  survivor. 

And  he  is  lean  and  he  is  sick, 

His  body  dwindled  and  awry 
Rests  upon  ankles  swollen  and  thick  ; 

His  legs  are  thin  and  dry. 
He  has  no  son,  he  has  no  child  ; 

His  wife,  an  aged  woman. 
Lives  with  him,  near  the  waterfall. 

Upon  the  village  common. 

Beside  their  moss-grown  hut  of  clay, 

Not  twenty  paces  from  the  door, 
A  scrap  of  land  they  have,  but  they 

Are  poorest  of  the  poor. 
This  scrap  of  land  he  from  the  heath 

Enclosed  when  he  was  stronger ; 
But  what  avails  the  land  to  them 

Which  he  can  till  no  longer  f 

Oft,  working  by  her  husband's  side, 

Ruth  does  what  Simon  cannot  do  ; 
For  she,  with  scanty  cause  for  pride. 

Is  stouter  of  the  two. 
And,  though  you  with  your  utmost  skill 

From  labor  could  not  wean  them, 
'T  is  little,  very  little,  all 

That  they  can  do  between  them. 

Few  months  of  life  has  he  in  store 

As  he  to  you  will  tell. 
For  still,  the  more  he  works,  the  more 

Do  his  weak  ankles  swell. 
My  gentle  reader,  I  perceive 

How  patiently  you  *ve  waited, 
And  now  I  fear  that  you  expect 

Some  tale  will  be  related. 

0  reader  !  had  you  in  your  mind 

Such  stores  as  silent  thought  can  bring, 
O  gentle  reader !  you  would  find 

A  tale  in  everything. 
What  more  I  have  to  say  is  short. 

And  you  must  kindly  take  it : 
It  is  no  tale  ;  but  should  you  think. 

Perhaps  a  tale  you  '11  make  it. 

One  summer  day  I  chanced  to  see 

This  old  man  doing  all  he  could 
To  unearth  the  root  of  an  old  tree, 

A  stump  of  rotten  wood. 
The  mattock  tottered  in  his  hand  ; 

So  vain  was  his  endeavor 
That  at  the  root  of  the  old  tree 

He  might  have  worked  forever. 
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You  *re  overtasked,  good  Simon  Lee, 

Give  me  your  tool,"  to  him  I  said ; 
And  at  the  word  right  gladly  he 

Received  my  proffered  aid. 
I  struck,  and  with  a  single  blow 

The  tangled  root  I  severed, 
At  which  the  poor  old  man  so  long 

And  vainly  had  endeavored. 

The  tears  into  his  eyes  were  brought, 

And  thanks  and  praises  seemed  to  nm 
So  fast  out  of  his  heart,  I  thought 

They  never  would  have  done. 
—  I  've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 

With  coldness  still  returning ; 
AUs  !  the  gratitude  of  men 

Has  oftencr  left  me  mourning. 

WILUAM  WoaOSWORTH. 


LONDON  CHURCHES. 

I  RTOOD,  one  Sunday  mornings 
Before  a  large  church  door, 
The  congregation  gathered 
And  carriages  a  score,  — 
From  one  out  stepped  a  lady 
I  oft  had  seen  before. 

Her  hand  was  on  a  prayer-book. 
And  held  a  vinaigrette  ; 
The  sign  of  man's  redemption 
Clear  on  the  book  was  set,  — 
But  above  the  Cross  there  glistened 
A  golden  Coronet. 

For  her  the  obsequions  beadle 
The  inner  door  flung  wide, 
Lightly,  as  up  a  ball-room, 
Her  footsteps  seemed  to  glide,  — 
There  might  be  good  thoughts  in  her 
For  all  her  evil  pride. 

But  after  her  a  woman 
Peeped  wistfully  within. 
On  whose  wan  face  was  graven 
Life 's  hardest  discipline,  — 
The  trace  of  the  sad  trinity 
Of  weakness,  pain,  aiid  sin. 

The  few  free-scats  were  crowded 
Wliere  she  coiild  rest  and  pray ; 
With  her  worn  garb  contrasted 
Each  side  in  fair  array,  — 
"  God's  house  holds  no  poor  sinners," 
She  sighed,  and  crept  away. 

RlCHAJtO  MOKCKTON  MlUIBS. 


THE  ORPHANS. 

Mt  chaise  the  village  inn  did  gain. 

Just  as  the  setting  sun's  last  ray 
Tipped  with  refulgent  gold  the  vane 

Of  the  old  church  across  the  way. 

Across  the  way  I  silent  sped. 

The  time  till  supper  to  beguile. 
In  moralizing  o'er  the  dead 

That  mouldered  round  the  ancient  pile. 

There  many  a  humble  green  grave  showed 
Where  want  and  pain  and  toil  did  rest ; 

And  many  a  flattering  stone  I  viewed 
O'er  those  who  once  had  wealth  possest 

A  faded  beech  its  shadow  brown 
Threw  o'er  a  grave  where  sorrow  slept. 

On  which,  though  scarce  with  grass  o'eigrowo. 
Two  ragged  children  sat  and  wept. 

A  piece  of  bread  between  them  lay, 
Which  neither  seemed  inclined  to  take^ 

And  yet  they  looked  so  much  a  prey 
To  want,  it  made  my  heart  to  ache. 

"  My  little  children,  let  me  know 

Why  you  in  such  distress  appear. 
And  why  you  wasteful  from  yon  throw 

That  bread  which  many  a  one  might  cheer  f* 

The  little  boy,  in  accents  sweet. 

Replied,  while  tears  each  other  chaeed,  — 
•*  Lady  !  we  've  not  enough  to  eat. 

Ah  1  if  we  had,  we  should  not  waste. 

"  But  Sister  Mary  's  naughty  grown. 

And  will  not  eat,  whate'er  I  say. 
Though  sure  I  am  the  bread  *s  her  own. 

For  she  has  tasted  none  to-day." 

"  Indeed,"  the  wan,  starved  Mary  said, 
"  Till  Henry  eats,  I  '11  eat  no  more. 

For  yesterday  I  got  some  bread. 
He  's  had  none  since  the  day  before." 

My  heart  did  swell,  my  bosom  heave, 
I  felt  as  though  deprived  of  speech ; 

Silent  I  sat  upon  the  grave. 
And  clasjied  the  clay-cold  hand  of  eadu 

With  looks  of  woe  too  sadly  tme. 
With  looks  that  spoke  a  grateful  heai^ 

The  shivering  boy  then  nearer  drew. 
And  did  his  simple  tale  impart : 

**  Before  my  father  went  away. 

Enticed  by  bad  men  o'er  the  sea. 
Sister  and  1  did  naught  but  play,  — 

We  lived  beside  you  great  ash-tree. 
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But  then  poor  mother  did  so  cry, 
And  looked  &o  changed,  I  cannot  tell ; 
She  told  us  that  &he  soon  should  die. 
And  bade  us  love  each  other  well. 

"  She  said  that  when  the  war  was  o*er, 
Perhaiis  we  might  our  father  see  ; 

But  if  we  never  saw  him  more, 
That  God  our  father  then  would  be  I 

"She  kissed  us  both,  and  then  she  died^ 

And  we  no  more  a  mother  have  ; 
Here  many  a  day  we  've  sat  and  cried 

Together  at  poor  mother's  grave. 

"  But  when  my  father  came  not  here, 
I  thought  if  we  could  find  the  sea. 

We  should  be  sure  to  meet  him  there, 
And  once  again  might  happy  be. 

**  We  hand  in  hand  went  many  a  mile, 
And  asked  our  way  of  all  we  met ; 

And  some  did  sigh,  and  some  did  smile. 
And  we  of  some  did  victuals  get. 

"  But  when  we  reached  the  sea  and  found 
T  was  one  great  water  round  us  spread. 

We  thonght  that  father  must  be  drowned. 
And  cried,  and  wished  we  both  were  dead. 

"So  we  returned  to  mother^s  grave. 

And  only  longed  with  her  to  be  ; 
For  Goody,  when  this  bread  she  gave, 

Said  father  died  beyond  the  sea. 

"Then  since  no  parent  we  have  here, 
We  'II  go  and  search  for  God  around  ; 

Laily,  pray,  can  yon  tell  us  where 
That  God,  our  Father,  may  be  found  T 

"  He  lives  in  heaven,  our  mother  said. 
And  Goody  says  that  mother  *8  there ; 

So,  if  she  knows  we  want  his  aid, 
1  think  (lerhaps  she  '11  send  him  here." 

I  clasped  the  prattlers  to  my  breast. 
And  cried,  "Come,  both,  and  live  with  me  ; 

I  '11  clothe  you,  feed  you,  give  you  rest, 
And  will  a  second  mother  be. 

"  And  God  shall  be  your  Father  still, 
*T  was  he  in  mercy  sent  me  here. 

To  teach  you  to  obey  his  will. 
Your  steps  to  guide,  your  hearts  to  cheer.'* 

ANONYMOUS. 
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THE  ORPHAN   BOY'S  TALE. 

Stat,  laily,  stay,  for  mercy's  sake. 
And  hear  a  helpless  oqihan's  tale  ; 


Ah,  sure  my  looks  must  pity  wake,  — 
'T  is  want  that  makes  my  cheek  so  pale ; 

Yet  I  was  once  a  mother's  pride. 
And  my  brave  father's  hope  and  joy ; 

But  in  the  Nile's  proud  light  he  died. 
And  I  am  now  an  orphan  boy  ! 

Poor,  foolish  child  !  how  pleased  was  I, 

When  news  of  Nelson's  victory  came. 
Along  the  crowded  streets  to  fly. 

To  see  the  lighted  windows  flame  ! 
To  force  me  home  my  mother  sought,  — 

She  could  not  bear  to  hear  my  joy  ; 
For  with  my  father's  life  't  was  Iwught,  — 

And  made  me  a  poor  or|)han  boy  I 

The  people's  shouts  were  long  and  loud ; 

My  mother,  shuddering,  closed  her  ears  ; 
"  Rejoice  !  rejoice  I "  still  cried  the  crowd,  — 

My  mother  answered  ^ith  her  teajv  I 
"0,  why  do  tears  steal  down  your  cheek," 

Cried  I,  "  while  others  shout  for  joy  T " 
She  kissed  me  ;  and  in  accents  weak. 

She  called  me  her  poor  orphan  boy  I 

"  What  is  an  orphan  boy  ? "  I  said  ; 

When  suddenly  she  gasped  for  breath, 
And  her  eyes  closed  I  I  shrielced  for  aid. 

But  ah  I  her  eyes  were  closed  in  death. 
My  hardships  since  I  will  not  tell ; 
'  But  now,  no  more  a  parent's  joy. 
Ah  I  lady,  1  have  learned  too  well 

What 't  is  to  be  an  orphan  boy  I 

0,  were  I  by  your  bounty  fed  I 
Nay,  gentle  lady,  do  not  chide ; 

Trust  me,  I  mean  to  earn  my  bread,  — 
The  sailor's  orphan  boy  has  pride. 

Lady,  you  weep }  what  is  't  you  say  f 
You  '11  give  me  clothing,  food,  employ  f 

Look  down,  dear  parents  I  look  and  see 

Your  happy,  happy  orplian  boy  ! 

Mas.  Orb. 


LITTLE  NED. 

All  that  is  like  a  dream.     It  don't  seem  true  I 
Father  was  gone,  and  mother  left,  you  see, 
To  work  for  little  brother  Ned  and  me  ; 
And  up  among  the  gloomy  roofs  we  grew,  — 
Locked  in  full  oft,  lest  we  should  wander  out. 

With  nothing  but  a  crust  o'  bread  to  eat, 
While  mother  chared  for  poor  folk  round  about. 
Or  sold  cheap  odds  and  ends  from  street  to  street. 
Yet,  Parson,  there  were  pleasures  fresh  and  fair, 
To  make  the  time  pass  happily  up  there,  — 
A  steamboat  going  past  uiton  the  tide, 
A  pigeon  lighting  on  the  roof  close  by. 
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The  sparrows  teaching  little  ones  to  fly, 
The  small  white  moving  clouds,  that  we  espied. 
And  thought  were  living,  in  the  bit  of  sky,  — 
With  sights  like  these  right  glad  were  Ned  and 

I; 

And  then  we  loved  to  hear  the  soft  rain  calling, 

Pattering,  pattering,  upon  the  tiles. 
And  it  was  fine  to  see  the  still  snow  falling. 

Making  the  house-tops  white  for  miles  on  miles. 
And  cattih  it  in  our  little  hands  in  play. 
And  Uugh  to  feel  it  melt  and  slip  away  ! 
But  1  was  six,  and  Ned  was  only  three. 
And  thinner,  weaker,  wearier  than  me  ; 

And  one  cold  day,  in  winter-time,  when  mother 
Had  gone  away  into  the  snow,  and  we 

Sat  close  for  warmth  and  cuddled  one  another, 
He  put  his  little  head  upon  my  knee. 
And  went  to  sleep,  and  would  not  stir  a  limb. 

But  looked  quite  strange  and  old  ; 
And  when  I  shook  him,  kissed  him,  spoke  to  him. 

He  smiled,  and  grew  so  cold. 
Then  I  was  frightened,  and  cried  out,  and  none 

Could  hear  me  ;  while  1  sat  and  nursed  his  head. 
Watching  the  whitened  window,  while  the  sun 

Peei»ed  in  upon  his  face,  and  made  it  red. 
And  1  began  to  sob,  —  till  mother  came. 
Knelt  down,  and  screamed,  and  named  the  good 
God's  name. 

And  told  me  he  was  dead. 
And  when  she  put  his  nightgown  on,  and,  weep- 
ing, 

Placed  him  among  the  rags  upon  ha  bed, 
I  thought  that  Brother  Ned  was  only  sleeping, 

And  took  his  little  hand,  and  felt  no  fear. 

But  when  the  place  grew  gray  and  cold  and 
drear. 
And  the  round  moon  over  the  roofs  came  creeping, 

And  put  a  silver  shade 

All  round  the  chilly  bed  where  he  was  laid, 

I  died,  and  was  afhdd. 

ROBBKT  BUCHANAN. 
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THE  SONO  OF  THE  SHIRT. 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread,  — 
Stitch  !  stitch  !  stitch ! 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt ; 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch 
She  sang  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt  1 " 

"Work!  work!  work! 

While  the  cock  is  croiKing  aloof  I 
And  work  —  work  —  work 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof  I 


It  *8,  0,  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  Ixirbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  Uki% 

If  this  is  Christian  work  ! 

"  Work  —  work  —  woric  f 

Till  the  bnin  begins  to  swim  I 
Work  — work  —  work 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim  1 
Seam,  and  gusset,  and  Itand, 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam,  — 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep^ 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream ! 

"0  men  with  sbters  dear  ! 

O  men  with  mothers  and  wives  1 
It  Lb  not  linen  you  *re  wearing  out» 

But  human  creatures'  lives  ! 
Stitch  —  stitch  —  stitch. 

In  |)overty,  hunger,  and  dirt,  — 
Sewing  at  once,  with  a  double  thresd, 

A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt  f 

"  But  why  do  I  talk  of  death,  — 

That  phantom  of  grisly  bone  f 
I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape. 

It  seems  so  like  my  own,  — 

It  seems  so  like  my  own 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep ; 
0  God  !  that  bread  should  he  so  dour, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap  I 

"  Work — work — work  I 

My  labor  never  flags ; 
And  what  are  its  wages  ?    A  bed  of  straw, 

A  crust  of  bread  —  and  rags. 
That  shattered  roof—  and  this  naked  floor— 

A  table  —  a  broken  chair  — 
And  a  wall  so  blank  my  shadow  I  thank 

For  sometimes  falling  there  ! 

'•  Work  —  work  —work  ! 

From  weary  chime  to  chime  I 
Work  —  work  —  work 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime  I 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam. 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band,  — 
Till  the  heart  is  sick  and  the  bnin  benumbed. 

As  well  as  the  weary  lumd. 

"  Work  —  work  —  woik  ! 

In  the  dull  Dt^cember  light  I 
And  work  —  work  —  work 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright ! 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows  cling; 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs. 

And  twit  me  with  the  Spring. 
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''  O  Imt  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweety  — 
With  the  sky  above  my  head. 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet  I 
For  only  one  short  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel. 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal  I 

"  O  but  for  one  short  hour,  — 

A  respite,  however  brief  1 
Ko  bless^  leisure  for  love  or  hope, 

But  only  time  for  grief  I 
A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart ; 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

Hinders  needle  and  thread  1  '* 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags, 

Flying  her  needle  and  thread,  — 
Stitch  !  stitch  I  stitch  ! 

In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt ; 

And  still  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch — 

Would  that  its  tone  could  reach  the  rich  1  — 

She  sang  this  "  Song  of  the  Shirt  I  *' 

Thomas  Hoooi 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE. 

LiTTLB  Qretchen,  little  Gretchen  wanders  up  and 

down  the  street ; 
The  snow  is  on  her  yellow  hair,  the  frost  is  on 

her  feet. 
The  rows  of  long,  dark  houses  without  look  cold 

and  damp. 
By  the  struggling  of  the  moonbeam,  by  the  flicker 

of  the  lamp. 
The  clouds  ride  fast  as  horses,  the  wind  is  from 

the  north. 
But  no  one  cares  for  Gretchen,  and  no  one  looketh 

forth. 
Within  those  dark,  damp  houses  are  merry  faces 

bright. 
And  happy  hearts  are  watching  out  the  old  year's 

latest  night. 

With  the  little  box  of  matches  she  could  not  sell 

all  day. 
And  the  thin,  tattered  mantle  the  wind  blows 

every  way. 
She  dingcth  to  the  railing,  she  shivers  in  the 

gloom,— 
There  are  parents  sitting  snugly  by  the  firelight 

in  the  room ; 
And  children  withgiuve  faces  are  whispering  one 

another 


Of  presents  for  the  new  year,  for  lather  or  for 

mother. 
But  no  one  talks  to  Gretchen,  and  no  one  heara 

her  speak. 
No  breath  of  little  whisperers  comes  warmly  to 

her  cheek. 
*  •  •  .  . 

Her  home  is  cold  and  desolate ;  no  smile,  no  food, 

no  fire. 
But   children    clamorous   for   bread,    and   an 

impatient  sire. 
So  she  sits  down  in  an  angle  where  two  great 

houses  meet, 
And  she  curleth  up  beneath  her  for  warmth  her 

little  feet ; 
And  she  looketh  on  the  cold  wall,  and  on  the 

colder  sky. 
And  wonders  if  the  little  stars  are  bright  fires  up 

on  high. 
She  hears  the  clock  strike  slowly,  up  in  a  church- 
tower. 
With  such  a  sad  and  solemn  tone,  telling  the 

midnight  hour. 

And  she  remembered  her  of  tales  her  mother  used 

to  tell. 
And  of  the  cradle-songs  she  sang,  when  summer's 

twilight  fell ; 
Of  good  men  and  of  angels,  and  of  the  Holy 

ChUd. 
Who  was  cradled  in  a  manger  when  winter  was 

most  wild ; 
Who  was  poor,  and  cold,  and  hungry,  and  deso- 
late and  lone ; 
And  she  thought  the  song  had  told  he  was  ever 

with  his  own  ; 
And  all  the  poor  and  hungry  and  forsaken  ones 

are  his,  — 
"  How  good  of  him  to  look  on  me  in  such  a  place 

as  this  I" 

Colder  it  grows  and  colder,  but  she  does  not  feel 

it  now. 
For  the  pressure  on  her  heart,  and  the  weight 

upon  her  brow ; 
But  she  struck  one  little  match  on  the  wall  so 

cold  and  bare. 
That  she  might  look  around  her,  and  see  if  he 

were  there. 

.  a  .  •  • 

There  were  blood-drops  on  his  forehead,  a  spear- 
wound  in  his  side. 

And  cruel  nail-prints  in  his  feet,  and  in  his  hands 
spread  wide. 

And  he  looked  upon  her  gently,  and  she  felt  that 
he  had  known 

Pain,  hunger,  cold,  and  sorrow,  —  ay,  equal  to 
her  own. 
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And  he  pointed  to  the  laden  board  and  to  the 

Christmas  tree, 
Then  up  to  thecoldsky,  andaaid,  /' WillOretchen 

come  with  me  f " 
The  poor  child  felt  her  pulses  fail,  she  felt  her 

eyeballs  swim, 
And  a  ringing  sound  was  in  her  ears,  like  her 

dead  mother's  hymn  : 
And  she  folded  both  her  thin  white  hands  and 

turned  from  that  bright  board. 
And  from  the  golden  gifts,  and  aaid,  '*  With  thee, 

with  thee,  0  Loid  1 " 
The  chilly  winter  morning  breaks  up  in  the  dull 

skies 
On  the  city  wrapt  in  vapor,  on  the  spot  where 

Gretchen  lies. 

In  her  acant  and  tattered  garments,  with  her  back 

against  the  wall. 
She  dtteth  cold  and  rigid,  she  answers  to  no  call. 
They  have  lifted  her  up  fearfully,  they  shuddered 

as  they  said, 
''  It  was  a  bitter,  bitter  night  1  the  child  is  frozen 

dead.'* 
The  angels  sang  their  greeting  for  one  more 

redeemed  from  sin  ; 
Men  eaid,  "  It  was  a  bitter  night ;  would  no  one 

let  her  in  ? " 
And  they  shivered  as  they  spoke  of  her,   and 

sighed.     They  could  not  see 
How  much  of  happiness  there  was  after  that 

miaeiy. 

— <►— 


AMONYMOUS. 


THE  BRIDGE  OF  SIGHS. 

"Drownedl  drowned  I "— Hamlit. 

Onb  more  unfortunate. 
Weary  of  breath. 
Rashly  importunate. 
Gone  to  her  death  1 

Take  her  up  tenderly, 
'Lift  her  with  care  ! 
Fashioned  so  slenderly. 
Young,  and  so  fair ! 

Look  at  her  garments 
Clinging  like  cerements, 
Whilst  the  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing ; 
Take  her  up  instantly. 
Loving,  not  loathing  I 

Touch  her  not  scornfully  ! 
Think  of  her  mournfully. 
Gently  and  humanly,  — 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her ; 
All  that  remains  of  her 
Now  is  pure  womanly. 
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Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny. 
Rash  and  undutiful ; 
Past  all  dishonor. 
Death  has  left  on  her 
Only  the  beautif uL 

Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers^  — 
One  of  Eve's  family,  — 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  ha% 
Oozing  so  clammily. 

Loop  up  her  tresses 
Escaped  from  the  comb,  — 
Her  fair  auburn 
Whilst  wonderment 
Where  was  her  homef 

Who  was  her  father  T 
Who  was  her  mother  ? 
Had  she  a  sister? 
Had  she  a  brother  f 
Or  was  there  a  dearer  000 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 
Yet,  than  aU  other? 

Alas  !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun ! 
O,  it  was  pitiful  t 
Near  a  whole  city  full^ 
Home  she  had  none. 

Sisterly,  brotherly. 
Fatherly,  motherly 
Feelings  had  changed,  — 
Love,  by  harsh  evidence, 
Thrown  from  its  eminence ; 
Even  God's  providence 
Seeming  estranged. 

Where  the  lamps  quiver 
So  far  in  the  river, 
With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  casementy 
From  garret  to  basement. 
She  stood,  with  amazement, 
Houseless  by  night. 

The  bleak  wind  of  Mareh 
Made  her  tremble  and  shiver ; 
But  not  the  dark  arch. 
Or  the  black  flowing  river ; 
Mad  from  life's  history. 
Glad  to  death's  mysteiy, 
Swift  to  be  hurled — 
Anywhere,  anj-where 
Out  of  the  worid  I 

In  she  plunged  boldly, — 
No  matter  how  coldly 
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The  rough  river  ran  — 
Over  the  brink  of  it  t 
Picture  it,  —  think  of  it ! 
Dissolute  man  ! 
Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it, 
Then,  if  you  can  ! 

Take  her  up  tenderiy, 
Lift  her  with  care  ! 
Fashioned  »o  slenderly. 
Young,  and  so  fair  ! 

Ere  her  limbs,  frigidly. 
Stiffen  too  rigidly, 
Decently,  kindly. 
Smooth  and  compose  them  ; 
And  her  eyes,  close  them, 
Staring  so  blindly  ! 
Dreadfully  staring 
Through  muddy  impurity. 
As  when  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  despairing 
Fixed  on  futurity. 

Perishing  gloomily, 
Spurred  by  contumely. 
Cold  inhumanity, 
Burning  insanity. 
Into  her  rest ! 
Cross  her  hands  humbly. 
As  if  praying  dumbly. 
Over  her  breast ! 

Owning  her  weakness. 
Her  evil  behavior. 
And  leaving,  with  meekness, 
Her  sins  to  her  Saviour  ! 

THOMAS  HOODi 


BEAUTIFUL  SNOW. 

0  THV  snow,  the  beautiful  snow. 
Filling  the  sky  and  the  earth  below  t 
Over  the  house-tops,  over  the  street, 
Over  the  heads  of  the  people  you  meet, 
Dancing, 
Flirting, 

Skimming  along. 
Beautiful  snow  I  it  can  do  nothing  wrong. 
Flying  to  kiss  a  fair  lady's  cheek  ; 
CUnging  to  lips  in  a  frolicsome  freak. 
Beautiful  snow,  from  the  heavens  above, 
Pore  as  an  angel  and  fickle  as  love  1 

0  the  snow,  the  beautiful  snow  ! 
How  the  flakes  gather  and  laugh  as  they  go  I 
Whirling  about  in  its  maddening  fiin. 
It  plays  in  its  glee  with  eveiy  one. 
Chasing, 

Laughing, 

Hurrying  by. 


It  lights  up  the  face  and  it  sparkles  the  eye  ; 
And  even  the  dogs,  with  a  bark  and  a  bound, 
Snap  at  the  crystals  that  eddy  around. 
The  town.is  alive,  and  its  heart  in  a  glow 
To  welcome  the  coming  of  beautiful  snow. 

How  the  wild  crowd  goes  swaying  along. 
Hailing  each  other  with  humor  and  song  1 
How  the  gay  sledges  like  meteors  flash  by,  — 
Bright  for  a  moment,  then  lost  to  the  eye. 
Ringing, 

Swinging, 

Dashing  they  go 
Over  the  crest  of  the  beautiful  snow  : 
Snow  so  pure  when  it  falls  from  the  sky. 
To  be  trampled  in  mud  by  the  crowd  rushing  by ; 
To  be  trampled  and  tracked  by  the  thousan  ds  of  feet 
Till  it  blends  with  the  horrible  filth  in  the  street 

Onoe  I  was  pure  as  the  snow,  —  but  I  fell : 
Fell,  like  the  snow-flakes,  from  heaven  —  to  hell : 
Fell,  to  be  tramped  as  the  filth  of  the  street : 
Fell,  to  be  scofllsd,  to  be  spit  on,  and  beat. 
Pleading, 
Cursing, 

Dreading  to  die. 
Selling  my  soul  to  whoever  would  buy, 
Dealing  in  shame  for  a  morsel  of  bread. 
Hating  the  living  and  fearing  the  dead. 
Merciful  God  I  have  1  fallen  so  low  ? 
And  yet  I  was  once  like  this  beautiful  snow  t 

Once  I  was  fair  as  the  beautiful  snow, 
With  an  eye  like  its  crystals,  a  heart  like  its  glow  ; 
Once  I  was  loved  for  my  innocent  grace,  — 
Flattered  and  sought  for  the  charm  of  my  face. 
Father, 

Mother, 

Sisters  all, 
God,  and  myself  I  have  lost  by  my  fall. 
The  veriest  wretch  that  goes  shivering  by 
Will  take  a  wide  sweep,  lest  I  wander  too  nigh  ; 
For  of  all  that  is  on  or  about  me,  I  know 
There  is  nothing  that  *s  pure  but  the  beautiful  snow. 

How  strange  it  should  be  that  this  beautiful  snow 
Should  fall  on  a  sinner  with  nowhere  to  go  ! 
How  strange  it  would  be,  when  the  night  comes 

again, 
If  the  snow  and  the  ice  struck  my  desperate  brain ! 
Fainting, 
Freezing, 

Dying  alone. 
Too  wicked  for  prayer,  too  weak  for  my  moon 
To  be  heard  in  the  crash  of  the  crazy  town, 
Gone  mad  in  its  joy  at  the  suow*s  coming  down  ; 
To  lie  and  to  die  in  my  terrible  woe. 
With  a  bed  and  a  sliroud  of  the  beautiful  snow  1 

JAMUS  W.  WATSON. 
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THE  PAUPER'S  DEATH-BED. 

Tread  softly,  —  bow  the  head,  — 
In  reverent  silence  bow,  — 

No  passing  bell  doth  toll. 

Yet  an  immortal  soul 
Is  passing  now. 

Stranger !  however  great. 

With  lowly  reverence  bow ; 
There 's  one  in  that  poor  shed — 
One  by  that  paltry  bed  — 
Greater  than  thou. 

Beneath  that  beggar*8  roof, 
Lo  !  Death  doth  keep  his  state. 

Enter,  no  crowds  attend  ; 

Enter,  no  guards  defend 
This  palace  gate. 

That  pavement,  damp  and  cold. 

No  smiling  courtiers  tread ; 
One  silent  woman  stands, 
Lifting  with  meagre  hands 
A  dying  head. 

No  mingling  voices  sound,  — 

An  infant  wail  alone  ; 
A  sob  suppressed,  —  again 
That  short  deep  gasp,  and  then— 

The  parting  groan. 

0  change  !  O  wondrous  change  ! 

Burst  are  the  prison  bars,  — 
This  moment  there  so  low. 
So  agonized,  and  now 

Beyond  the  stars. 


Q  change  I  stupendous  change  ! 

There  lies  the  soulless  clod ; 

The  sun  eternal  breaks, 

The  new  immortal  wakes,  — 

Wakes  with  his  God. 

Cakounb 


THE  PAUPER'S  DRIVE. 

Therk  *s  a  grim  one-horse  hearse  in  a  jolly  round 
trot, — 

To  the  churehyard  a  pauper  is  going,  I  wot ; 

Tlie  road  it  is  rough,  and  the  hearse  has  no  springs ; 

And  hark  to  the  dirge  which  the  mad  driver  sings : 
Rattle  his  hones  over  the  stones  / 
He  *8  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns  I 

0,  where  are  the  mourners  ?   Alas !  there  are  none ; 
He  has  left  not  agap  in  the  world,  now  he 's  gone,  — 


Not  a  tear  in  the  eye  of  child,  woman,  or  man  ; 

To  the  grave  with  his  carcass  as  fast  as  yon  can : 
Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones  I 
He  *s  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  otpna  ! 

What  a  jolting,  and  creaking,  andspUL^hin^  and 

din! 
The  whip,  how  it  cracks !  and  the  wheels,  how  Hkxtj 

spin! 
How  the  dirt,  right  and  left,  o*er  the  hedges  is 

hurled !  — 
The  pauper  at  length  makes  a  noise  in  the  world  ! 
Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stbnes  I 
He  *s  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns  I 

Poor  pauper  defunct !  he  has  made  some  apprturh 

To  gentility,  now  that  he 's  stretched  in  a  coach  ! 

He 's  taking  a  drive  in  his  carriage  at  last  ; 

Bat  it  will  not  be  long,  if  he  goes  on  so  fast : 
Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones  t 
He  *s  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns  / 

Yon  bumpkins !  who  stare  at  your  brother  con- 
veyed. 
Behold  what  respect  to  a  cloddy  is  paid ! 
And  be  joyful  to  think,  when  by  death  joa  *re 

laid  low. 
You've  a  chance  to  the  grave  likea  gemman  to  go ! 
Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones  / 
He  *s  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  oyrrts  / 

But  a  truce  to  thb  strain  ;  for  my  soul  it  is  »a<I, 
To  think  that  a  heart  in  humanity  clad 
Should  make,  like  the  brutes,  such  a  desolate  end. 
And  depart  from  the  light  without  leavinga  friend ! 

Bear  soft  his  bones  over  the  stones  t 

Though  a  pauper, he  *s  one  wham  his  Maker  yet 

.  ^'^'^^  '  THOMAS 


FOR  A'  THAT  AND  A'  THAT. 

Is  there  for  honest  poverty 

Wha  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that  f 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by ; 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a*  that. 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that. 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a*  that  ; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp,  — 

The  man 's  the  gowd  for  a*  that 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine. 

Wear  hocUlin  gray,  and  a'  that ; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their 

A  man 's  a  man  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Their  tinsel  Rhow,  and  a*  that ; 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor. 

Is  king  o*  men  for  a'  that. 
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Ye  SM  yon  biricie  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that,  — 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word. 

He  *s  but  a  coof  for  a'  that ; 
For  a*  that,  and  a'  that. 

His  riband,  star,  and  a'  that ; 
The  man  of  independent  mind, 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 

A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 
But  an  honest  man  's  aboon  his  might,  — 

Guid  faith,  he  maunna  fa'  that  t 
For  a*  that,  and  a*  that, 

Their  dignities,  and  a'  that ; 
The  pith  o*  sense,  and  pride  o*  worth. 

Are  higher  nmks  than  a'  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may,  — 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that,  —  ^ 
That  sense  and  worth,  o*er  a'  the  earth. 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 

It 's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that,  — 

When  man  to  man,  the  warld  o*er. 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that  1 

Robert  Buxns. 


SONNET. 

A  ooov  that  never  satisfies  the  mind; 

A  beauty  fading  like  the  April  flowers, 

A  sweet  with  floods  of  gall  that  runs  combined, 

A  pleasure  passing  ere  in  thought  made  ours, 

An  honor  that  more  fickle  is  than  wind, 

A  glory  at  opinion's  frown  that  lowers, 

A  treasury  which  bankrupt  time  devours, 

A  knowledge  than  grave  ignorance  more  blind, 

A  vain  delight  our  equals  to  command, 

A  style  of  greatness,  in  effect  a  dream, 

A  swelling  thought  of  holding  sea  and  land, 

A  servile  lot,  decked  with  a  pompous  name,  — 

Are  the  strange  ends  we  toil  for -here  below, 

Till  wisest  death  make  us  our  errors  know. 

WILUAM  DauuuoNix 


THE  DIRGE. 

What  is  the  existence  of  man's  life 
But  open  war,  or  slumbered  strife  ? 
Where  sickness  to  his  sense  presenti 
The  combat  of  the  elements  ; 
And  never  feels  a  perfect  peace, 
Till  death's  cold  hand  signs  liis  release. 

It  is  a  storm  where  the  hot  blood 
Outvies  in  rage  the  lx)iling  flood  ; 


And  each  loud  passion  of  the  mind 
Is  like  a  furious  gust  of  wind. 
Which  bears  his  bark  with  many  a  wave, 
Till  he  casts  anchor  in  the  gi'ave. 

It  is  a  flower  which  buds  and  grows 
And  withers  as  the  leaves  disclose ; 
Whose  spring  and  fall  faint  seasons  keep, 
Like  fits  of  waking  befoie  sleep  ; 
Then  shrinks  into  that  fatal  mould 
Where  its  first  being  was  enrolled. 

It  is  a  dream  whose  seeming  truth 
Is  moralized  in  age  and  youth  ; 
Where  all  the  comforts  he  can  share 
As  wandering  as  his  fancies  are ; 
Till  in  the  mist  of  dark  decay  - 
The  dreamer  vanish  quite  away. 

It  is  a  dial  which  points  out 
The  sunset  as  it  moves  about ; 
And  shadows  out  in  lines  of  night 
The  subtle  stages  of  time's  flight. 
Till  all-obscuring  earth  liath  laid 
The  body  in  perpetual  shade. 

It  is  a  weary  interlude. 

Which  doth  short  joys,  long  woes  include ; 

The  world  the  stage,  the  prologue  teal's, 

The  acts  vain  hopes  and  varied  fears  ; 

The  scene  shuts  up  with  loss  of  breath. 

And  leaves  no  epilogue  but  death. 

HBNay  King. 


THE  END  OF  THE  PLAY. 

The  play  is  done,  —  the  curtain  drops. 

Slow  falling  to  the  jirompter's  bell ; 
A  moment  yet  the  actor  stops, 

And  looks  around,  to  say  farewell. 
It  is  an  irksome  word  and  task  ; 

And,  when  he 's  laughed  and  said  his  say, 
He  shows,  as  he  removes  the  mask, 

A  face  that 's  anything  but  gay. 

One  word,  ere  yet  the  evening  ends,  — 

Let 's  close  it  with  a  parting  rhyme  ; 
And  pledge  a  hand  to  all  young  friends. 

As  fits  the  merry  Christmas  time  ; 
On  life's  wide  scene  you,  too,  have  parts 

That  fate  erelong  shall  bid  you  play  ; 
Good  night !  —  with  honest,  gentle  hearts 

A  kindly  greeting  go  alway  ! 

Good  night !  —  I  'd  say  the  griefs,  the  joys, 
Just  hinted  in  this  mimic  page. 

The  triumphs  and  defeats  of  boys, 
Are  but  repeated  in  our  age  ; 
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I M  say  your  woes  were  not  lees  keen, 
Your  ho|)e8  more  vain,  than  tlioee  of  men,  - 

Your  pangs  or  pleasures  of  fifteen 
At  forty-five  played  o'er  again. 

I M  say  we  suffer  and  we  strive 

Not  less  nor  more  as  men  than  boys,  — 
With  grizzled  beards  at  forty-five. 

As  erst  at  twelve  in  corduroys ; 
And  if,  in  time  of  sacred  youth. 

We  learned  at  home  to  love  and  pray. 
Pray  Heaven  that  early  love  and  truth 

May  never  wholly  pa^  away. 

And  in  the  world,  as  in  the  school, 

I  'd  say  how  fate  may  change  and  shift,  — 
The  prize  be  sometimes  with  the  fool. 

The  race  not  always  to  the  swift  : 
The  strong  may  yield,  the  good  may  fall. 

The  great  man  be  a  vulgar  clown. 
The  knave  be  lifted  over  all. 

The  kind  cast  pitilessly  down. 

Who  knows  the  inscrutable  design  f 

Bkissed  be  He  who  took  and  gave  1 
^Vhy  should  your  mother,  Charles,  not  mine. 

Be  weeping  at  her  darling's  grave ; 
We  bow  to  Heaven  that  willed  it  so. 

That  darkly  rules  the  fate  of  all, 
Tliat  sends  the  respite  or  the  blow, 

Tliat  's  free  to  give  or  to  recall. 

This  crowns  his  feast  with  wine  and  wit,  — 
Who  brought  him  to  that  mirth  and  state  T 

His  betters,  see,  below  him  sit. 
Or  hunger  hopeless  at  the  gate. 

Who  bade  the  mud  from  Dives'  wheel 
To  spurn  the  rags  of  Lazarus  f 


Come,  brother,  in  that  dost  we  11  kncd. 
Confessing  Heaven  that  ruled  it  thus. 

So  each  shall  mourn,  in  life's  advance. 

Dear  hopes,  dear  friends,  untimely  killed  ; 
Shall  grieve  for  many  a  forfeit  chance 

And  longing  passion  unfulfilled. 
Amen  !  —  whatever  fate  be  sent, 

Pray  God  the  heart  may  kindly  glow. 
Although  the  head  with  cares  be  bent. 

And  whitened  with  the  winter  snow. 

Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  iH, 

Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part. 
And  bow  before  the  awful  will. 

And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart. 
Who  misses,  or  who  wins  the  prize,  — 

Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can ; 
But  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise, 

Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleouuL 

A  gentleman,  or  old  or  young ! 

(Bear  kindly  with  my  humble  lajB ;) 
The  sacred  chorus  first  was  sung 

Upon  the  first  of  Christmas  day* ; 
The  shepherds  heard  it  overhead,  — 

The  joyful  angels  raised  it  then  : 
Glory  to  Heaven  on  high,  it  said. 

And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men  t 

My  song,  save  this,  is  little  worth ; 

I  lay  the  weaiy  pen  aside. 
And  wish  you  health  and  love  and 

As  fits  the  solemn  Christmas-tide. 
As  fits  the  holy  Christmas  birth. 

Be  this,  good  friends,  our  carol  still. 
Be  peace  on  earth,  be  peace  on  earth. 

To  men  of  gentle  will. 

WILUAM 
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MY  GOD,  I  LOVE  THEE. 

Mt  God,  I  love  thee  !  not  becaoae 
I  hope  for  heaven  thereby  ; 

Nor  because  those  who  love  thee  not 
Must  bum  eternally. 

Thou,  O  my  Jesus,  thou  didst  me 

Upon  the  cross  embrace  I 
For  me  didst  bear  the  nails  and  spear. 

And  manifold  disgrace. 

And  griefs  and  torments  numberless, 

And  sweat  of  agony, 
Tea,  death  itself,  —  and  all  for  one 

That  was  thine  enemy. 

Then  why,  0  blessed  Jesus  Christ, 
Should  I  not  love  thee  well  f 

Not  for  the  hope  of  winning  heaven. 
Nor  of  escaping  hell  t 

Not  with  the  hope  of  gaining  aught^ 

Not  seeking  a  reward  ; 
But  as  thyself  hast  lovM  me, 

0  everlasting  Lord ! 


£*cn  so  I  love  thee,  and  will  lore. 

And  in  thy  praise  will  sinf?,  — 

Solely  because  thou  art  my  God, 

And  my  eternal  King. 

St.  Francis  Xavibr  (Latta). 
of  Edward  Caswell. 


EMPLOYMENT. 

If  as  a  flowre  doth  spread  and  die. 
Thou  wouldst  extend  me  to  some  good. 
Before  I  were  by  frost's  extremitie 

,Nipt  in  the  bud. 

The  sweetnesse  and  the  praise  were  thine ; 
Put  the  extension  and  the  room 
Which  in  thy  garland  1  should  fill  were  mine 

At  thy  great  doom. 
17 


For  as  thou  dost  impart  thy  grace, 
The  greater  shall  our  glorie  be. 
The  measure  of  our  joyes  is  in  this  place. 

The  stufTe  with  thee. 

Let  me  not  languish,  then,  and  spend 
A  life  as  barren  to  thy  praise 
As  is  the  dust,  to  which  that  life  doth  tend. 

But  with  delaies. 

All  things  are  busie  ;  only  I 
Neither  bring  bony  with  the  bees, 
Nor  flowres  to  make  that,  nor  the  husbandrie 

To  water  these. 

I  am  no  link  of  thy  great  chain. 
But  all  my  companie  is  a  weed. 
Lord,  place  me  in  thy  consort ;  give  one  strain 
I  To  my  poore  reed. 

Cborcb  HSItSSItT. 


THE  NEW  JERUSALEM. 

0  KOTHER  dear,  Jerusalem, 
When  shall  I  come  to  thee  ? 

When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end,  - 
Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see  f 

O  happy  harbor  of  God*s  saints  t 
O  sweet  and  pleasant  soil ! 

In  thee  no  sorrow  can  be  found. 
Nor  grief,  nor  care,  nor  toil. 

No  dimly  cloud  o'ershadows  thee. 
Nor  gloom,  nor  darksome  night ; 

But  every  soul  shines  as  the  sun, 
For  God  himself  gives  light. 

Thy  walls  are  made  of  precious  stone. 
Thy  bulwarks  diamond-square. 

Thy  gates  are  all  of  orient  pearl,  — 
0  God  !  if  I  were  there  ! 

O  my  sweet  home,  Jerusalem  I 
Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see  ? — 

The  King  sitting  upon  thy  throne. 
And  thy  felicity  ? 
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Thy  gardens  and  thy  goodly  walka 

Continually  are  green, 
Where  grow  such  sweet  and  pleasant  flowen 

As  nowhere  else  are  seen. 

Quite  through  the  streets  with  pleasing  sound 

The  flood  of  life  doth  flow  ; 
And  on  the  banks,  on  every  side, 

The  trees  of  life  do  grow. 

These  trees  each  month  yield  ripened  fruit ; 

Forevermore  they  spring, 
And  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 

To  thee  their  honors  bring. 

Jerusalem,  God's  dwelling-place 
Full  sore^  long  to  see  ; 

0  that  my  sorrows  had  an  end. 
That  I  might  dwell  in  thee  1 

1  long  to  see  Jerusalem, 
The  comfort  of  us  all ; 

For  thou  art  fair  and  beautiful,  — 
None  ill  can  thee  befall. 

No  candle  needs,  no  moon  to  shine. 

No  glittering  star  to  light ; 
For  Christ  the  King  of  Kighteofoani 

Forever  shineth  bright. 

0,  passing  happy  were  my  state. 

Might  I  be  worthy  found 
To  wait  upon  my  God  and  King, 

His  praises  there  to  sound  I 


Jerusalem !    Jerusalem  1 

Thy  joys  fain  would  I  see ; 

Come  quickly,  Lord,  and  end  my  grie( 

And  take  me  home  to  thee  ! 

Davw  di( 


DARKNESS  IS  THINNING. 


L 


DROP,  DROP,   SLOW  TEARS. 

Drop,  drop,  slow  teara. 

And  bathe  those  beauteous  feet 
Which  brought  from  heaven 

The  news  and  prince  of  peace  I 
Cease  not,  wet  eyes, 

His  mercies  to  entreat ; 
To  cry  for  vengeance 

Sin  doth  never  cease ; 
In  your  deep  floods 

Drown  all  my  faults  and  fears  ; 
Nor  let  his  eye 

See  sin  but  through  my  tears. 

PHINBAS  FlXTCHMau 


Dabxness  is  thinning ;  shadows  are  retreating ; 
Morning  and  light  are  ooming  in  their  beauty. 
Suppliant  seek  we,  with  an  earnest  outcry, 

God  the  Almighty ! 

So  that  our  Master,  having  mercy  on  ua. 
May  repel  languor,  may  bestow  salvation. 
Granting  us.  Father,  of  thy  loving  kindneaa 

Glory  hereafter ! 

This  of  his  mercy,  ever-blessM  Godhead, 
Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  give  us,  — 
Whom  through  the  wide  world  celebrate  forever 

Blessing  and  glory ! 

ST.  CRBCORY  THB  Great  (Latial.  Ti 
«r  J.  M.  NEALR. 


I  LOVE,  AND  HAVE  SOME  CAUSE  — 

I  LOVE,  and  hate  some  cause  to  love,  the  earth,  — 
She  is  my  Maker's  creature,  therefore  good ; 

She  is  my  mother,  for  she  gave  me  birth  ; 
She  is  my  tender  nurse,  she  gives  me  food  : 
But  what's  a  creature.  Lord,  compared  with 

thee? 
Or  what 's  my  mother  or  my  nurse  to  me  f 

I  love  the  air,  —  her  dainty  sweets  refresh 
My  drooping  soul,  and  to  new  sweets  invite  me ; 

Her  shrill-mouthed  choir  sustain  me  with  th^-ir 
flesh. 
And  with  their  polyphonian  notes  delight  me  : 
But  what 's  the  air,  or  all  the  swoeu  that  nhi* 
Can  bless  my  soul  withal,  compared  to  thee  t 

I  love  the  sea,  — she  is  my  fellow-creature. 
My  careful  purveyor ;  she  provides  me  ktore  ; 

She  walls  me  round  ;  she  makes  my  diet  gremic r ; 
She  wafts  my  treasure  from  a  foreign  ahore  : 
But,  Lord  of  oceans,  when  compared  with  thee. 
What  is  the  ocean  or  her  wealth  to  me  ? 

To  heaven's  high  city  I  direct  my  journey. 

Whose  spangled  suburbs  entertain  mine  eye,  — 
Mine  eye,  by  contemplation's  great  attorney. 
Transcends  the  crystal  pavement  of  t!ie  &ky  : 
But  what  is  heaven,  great  God,  compared  to 

thee? 
Without  thy  presence,  heaven 's  no  heaven  to 
me. 

Without  thy  presence,  earth  gives  no  refrrtiiin  ; 

Without  thy  presence,  sea  affords  no  treas«:rr  ; 
Without  thy  presence,  air 's  a  rank  infection  ; 

Without  thy  presence,  heaven 's  itself  no 
pleasure: 
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If  not  poMessed,  if  not  eiyoyed  in  thee, 
What  '■  earth,  or  aea,  or  air,  or  heaven  to  me  f 

The  highest  honors  that  tho  world  can  boast 
Are  soljects  far  too  low  for  mj  desire  ; 

The  brightest  beams  of  glory  are,  at  mo«t» 
Bat  dying  sparkles  of  thy  living  fire ; 
The  loudest  flames  that  earth  can  kindle  be 
Bot  nightly  glow-worms  if  compared  to  thee. 

Without  thy  prasenoe,  wealth  is  bags  of  cares ; 

Wisdom  but  folly ;  joy,  disquiet,  sadneA ; 
Friendship  is  treason,  and  delights  are  snares  ; 

Pleasures  but  paiii,  and  mirth  but  pleasing 
madness, — 

Without  thee.  Lord,  things  be  not  what  they  be, 

Kor  have  their  being,  when  compared  with  thee. 

In  having  all  things,  and  not  thee,  what  have  1 1 
Kot  having  thee,  what  have  my  labors  got  f 

Let  me  enjoy  but  thee,  what  further  crave  1 1 

And  having  thee  alone,  what  have  I  not  f 

I  wish  nor  sea,  nor  land,  nor  would  I  be 

Possessed  of  heaven,  heaven  unpossessed  of 

theel 

Francis  QUAaLss. 
• 

TWO  WENT  UP  TO  THE  TEMPLE  TO 

PRAY. 

Two  went  to  pray  t    O,  rather  say. 
One  went  to  brag,  the  other  to  pray ; 

One  stands  up  close  and  treads  on  high. 
Where  the  other  dares  not  lend  his  eye ; 

One  nearer  to  God*s  altar  trod, 

The  other  to  the  altar^s  Ood. 

Richard  Crashaw. 


THE  VALEDICTION. 

Ths  silly  lambs  to-day 
Pleasantly  skip  and  play. 
Whom  butchers  mean  to  slay, 

Perhaps  to-morrow ; 
In  a  more  brutish  sort 
Do  careless  sinners  sport. 
Or  in  dead  sleep  still  snort, 

As  near  to  sorrow  ; 
Till  life,  not  well  begun. 

Be  sadly  ended. 
And  the  web  they  have  spun 

Can  ne'er  be  mended. 

What  is  the  time  that  *s  gone, 
And  what  is  that  to  come  t 
Is  it  not  now  as  none  ? 

The  present  stays  not. 


Time  posteth,  O,  how  fast ! 
Unwelcome  death  mikea  haste  ; 
None  can  call  back  what  *s  past,  —^ 

Judgment  delays  not ; 
Though  Ood  bring  in  the  light, 

Sinners  awake  not,  — 
Because  hell 's  out  of  sight, 

They  sin  forsake  not 

Man  walks  in  a  vain  show ; 
They  know,  yet  will  not  know  ; 
Sit  still  when  they  should  go,  — 

But  run  for  shaiows. 
While  they  might  taste  and  know 
The  living  streams  that  flow, 
And  crop  the  flowers  that  grow. 

In  Christ's  sweet  meadows. 
Lifb  's  better  slept  away 

Than  as  they  use  it ; 
In  sin  and  drunken  play 

Vain  men  abuse  it. 

RlCICARD  BAXTKR. 


THE  BIRD  LET  LOOSE. 

Trb  bird  let  loose  in  eastern  skies, 

When  hastening  fondly  home, 
Ne*er  stoops  to  earth  her  wing,  nor  flies 

Where  idle  warblers  roam  ; 
But  high  she  shoots  through  air  and  light, 

Above  all  low  delay, 
Where  nothing  earthly  bounds  her  flight, 

Nor  shadow  dims  her  way. 

So  grant  me,  God,  from  every  cars 

And  stain  of  passion  free. 
Aloft,  through  Virtue's  purer  air. 

To  hold  my  course  to  thee  ! 
No  sin  to  cloud,  no  lure  to  stay 

My  soul,  as  home  slie  springs ;  — 
Thy  sunshine  on  her  joyful  way, 

Thy  freedom  in  her  wings  f 

THOMAS  MOORB. 


THE  PILGRIMAGE. 

GrvE  me  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet. 
My  staff  of  faith  to  walk  upon  ; 
My  scrip  of  joy,  immortal  diel ; 

My  bottle  of  salvation  ; 
My  gown  of  glory,  hope's  true  gauge, 
And  thus  I  *11  take  my  pilgrimage  ! 
Blood  must  be  my  body's  'balmer, 
No  other  balm  will  there  be  given  ; 
Whilst  my  soul,  like  quiet  palmer, 
Travelleth  towanls  the  land  of  Heaven 
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Over  the  silver  mountains 

Where  spring  the  nectar  fountains. 

There  will  I  kiss  the  bowl  of  bliss, 

And  drink  mine  everlasting  fill 

Upon  every  milken  hill. 

My  soul  will  be  a-dry  before, 

But  after,  it  will  thirst  no  more. 

Then  by  that  happy,  bUssful  day, 

More  peaceful  pilgrims  I  shall  see. 

That  have  cast  oif  their  rags  of  clay, 

And  walk  apparelled  fresh  like  me. 

I  '11  take  them  first  to  quench  their  thirst, 

And  taste  of  nectar's  suckets 

At  those  clear  wells  where  sweetness  dwells 

Drawn  up  by  saints  in  ciystal  backets. 

And  when  our  bottles  and  all  we 

Are  filled  with  immortality, 

Then  the  blest  paths  we  '11  travel. 

Strewed  with  rubies  thick  as  gravel,  — 

Ceilings  of  diamonds,  sapphire  floors. 

High  walls  of  coral,  and  pearly  bowers. 

From  thence  to  Heaven's  bribeless  hall, 

Where  no  corrupted  voices  brawl ; 

No  conscience  molten  into  gold. 

No  forged  accuser,  bought  or  sold. 

No  cause  deferred,  no  vain-spent  journey. 

For  there  Christ  is  the  King's  Attorney ; 

Who  pleads  for  all  without  degrees. 

And  he  hath  angels,  but  no  fees ; 

And  when  the  grand  twelve-million  jury 

Of  our  sins,  with  direful  fury, 

'Gainst  our  souls  black  verdicts  give, 

Christ  pleads  his  death,  and  then  we  live. 

Be  thou  my  speaker,  taintless  pleader, 

Unblotted  lawyer,  true  proceeder  !        * 

Thou  giv'st  salvation  even  for  alms,  — 

Not  with  a  bribed  lawyer's  palms. 

And  this  is  mine  eternal  plea 

To  Him  that  made  heaven,  earth,  and  sea. 

That  since  my  flesh  must  die  so  soon, 

And  want  a  head  to  dine  next  noon. 

Just  at  the  stroke  when  my  veins  start  and 

spread,  * 

Set  on  my  soul  an  everlasting  head  : 

Then  am  1,  like  a  palmer,  fit 

To  tread  those  blest  paths  which  before  I  writ. 

Of  death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell. 

Who  oft  doth  think,  must  needs  die  well. 

Sir  waltba  Ralbich. 


A  TRUE  LENT. 

Is  this  a  fast,  — to  keep 
The  larder  lean, 
And  clean 
From  fat  of  veals  and  sheep  f 


Is  it  to  quit  the  dish 

Of  flesh,  yetftm 
TofiU 
The  platter  high  with  fish  f 

Is  it  to  fast  an  hour. 
Or  ragged  to  go^ 
Or  show 
A  downcast  look,  and  sour  f 

No  I  't  is  a  fast  to  dole 

Thy  sheaf  of  wheats 
And  meat, 
Unto  the  hungry  sooL 

It  is  to  fast  from  strife^ 
From  old  debate 
And  hate,  — 
To  circnmdse  thy  life. 

To  show  a  heart  grief-rent ; 

To  starve  thy  sin. 

Not  bin, — 

And  that 's  to  keep  thy  lent. 

RoBsaT  Hwamr 


I    WOULD    I    WERE    AN    EXCELLENT 

DIVINE— 

I  WOULD  I  were  an  excellent  divine 
That  had  the  Bible  at  my  fingers'  ends ; 

That  men  might  hear  out  of  this  mouth  of  mine 
How  God  doth  make  his  enemies  his  friends ; 

Rather  than  with  a  thundering  and  long  prayer 

Be  led  into  presumption,  or  despair. 

This  would  I  be,  and  would  none  other  be. 
But  a  religious  servant  of  my  God  ; 

And  know  there  is  none  other  God  but  he^ 
And  willingly  to  suffer  mercy's  rod,  — 

Joy  in  his  grace,  and  live  but  in  his  love. 

And  seek  my  bUss  but  in  the  world  above. 

And  I  would  frame  a  kind  of  faithful  prayer. 
For  all  estates  within  the  state  of  grace. 

That  careful  love  might  never  know  despair. 
Nor  servile  fear  might  faithful  love  deface  ; 

And  this  would  I  both  day  and  night 

To  make  my  humble  spirit's  exercise. 


And  I  would  read  the  rules  of  sacred  life  ; 

Persuade  the  troubled  soul  to  patienoe ; 
The  husband  care,  and  comfort  to  the  wife» 

To  child  and  servant  due  obedience  ; 
Faith  to  the  friend,  and  to  the  neighbor 
That  love  might  live,  and  quarrels  all  might 
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Prayer  for  the  health  of  all  that  are  diseased. 
Confession  unto  all  that  are  convicted. 

And  patience  unto  all  that  are  displeased. 
And  comfort  unto  all  that  are  afflicted. 

And  mercy  unto  all  that  haye  offended, 

And  grace  to  all,  that  all  may  he  amended. 

NlCUOLAS  brbton. 
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ADAITS  MORNIKO  HYMN  IN  PARADISE. 

Thess  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good. 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame. 
Thus  wondrous  lair ;  thyself  how  wondrous  then  I 
Unspeakahle,  who  sitt'st  ahove  these  heavens 
To  na  invisihle,  or  dimly  seen 
In  these  thy  lowest  works  ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  heyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 
Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Angels  ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  Heaven, 
On  earth  join,  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 
Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling 

mom 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere. 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater  ;  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st. 
And  when  high  noon  hast  gained,  and  when  thou 

fairst 
Moon,  that  now  meets  the  orient  sun,  now  fliest, 
With  the  fixed  stars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies. 
And  ye  five  other  wandering  fires  that  move 
In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  called  up  light. 
Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix 
And^nourish  all  things,  let  your  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 
Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray. 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 
In  honor  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise, 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolored  sky, 
Or  Wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers. 
Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 
His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow. 
Breathe  soft  or  loud;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye 

pinea. 
With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow. 


Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls  ;  ye  birds. 

That  singing  up  to  Heaven-gate  ascend, 

Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise.' 

Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 

The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep. 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  mom  or  even, 

To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Hail,  universal  Lord  !  be  bounteous  still 

To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  night 

Have  gathered  aught  of  evil,  or  concealed. 

Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. 

Milton. 


PRAISE. 


To  write  a  verse  or  two  is  all  the  praise 

That  I  can  raise  ; 
Mend  my  estate  in  any  wayea, 

•  Thou  shalt  have  more. 

I  go  to  church ;  help  me  to  wings,  and  I 

Will  thither  flie ; 
Or,  if  I  mount  unto  the  skie, 
I  will  do  more. 

Man  is  all  weaknesse :  there  is  no  such  thing 

As  Prince  or  King : 
His  arm  is  short ;  yet  with  a  sling 
He  may  do  more. 

A  herbdestilled,  and  drunk,  may  dwell  nextdoore. 

On  the  same  floore. 
To  a  brave  soul  :  Exalt  the  poore. 
They  can  do  more. 

0,  raise  me  then  1  poore  bees,  that  work  aU  day. 

Sting  my  delay. 
Who  have  a  work,  as  well  as  they. 
And  much,  much  more. 

CBOKCE   HBRBBRT. 


UP  HILL. 

Does  the  road  wind  up  hill  all  the  way  f 

Yea,  to  the  wry  end. 
Will  the  day's  joumey  take  the  whole  long  day  f 

From  tnom  to  night,  my  friend. 

But  is  there  for  the  night  a  resting-place  ? 

A  roof  for  when  the  slow  dark  hours  begin  f 
May  not  the  darkness  hide  it  from  my  face  f 

Vou  cannot  miss  thai  inn. 

Shall  I  meet  other  wayfarers  at  night  I 
Those  who  have  gone  be/ore. 


ff 
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Then  must  I  knock,  or  call  when  just  in  sight  f 
Thei/  unll  not  keep  you  standing  cU  that  door. 

Shall  I  find  comfort,  travel-sore  and  weak  t 

Of  Libor  you  s/uzlljind  tlu  sum. 

Will  there  be  beds  for  me  and  all  who  seek  ? 

Yca^  heda/or  all  who  cornr. 

Christina  G.  Rossbtti. 


TO    USAVEN   APPROACHED   A  SUFI 

SAINT. 

To  heaven  approached  a  Sufi  Saint, 
From  groping  in  the  darkness  late, 

And,  tapping  timidly  and  faint, 
Besought  admission  at  God's  gate. 

Said  God,  '*  Who  seeks  to  enter  here  f" 
"  'T  is  I,  dear  Friend,"  the  Saint  replied. 

And  trembling  much  with  hope  and  fear. 
<*  If  it  be  thou,  without  abide." 

Sadly  to  earth  the  poor  Saint  turned. 
To  bear  the  scourging  of  life's  rods ; 

But  aye  his  heart  within  him  yearned 
To  mix  and  lose  its  love  in  God's. 

lie  roamed  alone  through  weary  years. 
By  cruel  men  still  scorned  and  mocked. 

Until  from  faith's  pure  fires  and  tears 
Again  he  rose,  and  modest  knocked. 

Asked  God,  "  Who  now  is  at  the  door  ?" 

••It  is  thyself,  beloved  Lord," 
Answered  the  Saint,  in  doubt  no  more, 

But  claiped  and  rapt  in  his  reward. 

DsCHBLLALEDniN  RuMi  (PersMii).    TmistotioB 
of  William  R.  alcbr. 


THE  DYING  CHRISTIAN  TO  HIS  SOUL. 

Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame ! 
Quit,  0,  quit  this  mortal  frame ! 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying; 
0  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying  ! 
Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife. 
And  l<it  me  languish  into  life  ! 

Hark  !  they  whisper  ;  angels  say, 
8i.ster  spirit,  come  away  ! 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite  ? 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight. 
Drowns  my  Rpirits,  draws  ray  breath  f 
Tell  me,  my  soul,  can  this  be  death  f 

The  world  recedes  ;  it  disappears  ! 
Heaven  ox>ens  on  my  eyes  !  my 


With  sounds  seraphic  ring : 
Lend,  lend  your  wings  !  I  mount !  I  fly  I 
0  Grave  !  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

0  Death  !  where  is  thy  sting  f 


PRAYER  BY  MARY,   QUEEN    OF 
HUNGARY. 


[Truriatioa.] 

0  God  t  though  sorrow  be  my  fate. 
And  the  world's  liate 

For  my  heart's  faith  panne  mCp 
My  peace  they  cannot  take  away ; 
From  day  to  day 

Thou  dost  anew  imbue  me  ; 
Thou  art  not  far  ;  a  little  while 
Thou  hid'st  thy  face  with  brighter  imils 

Thy  father-love  to  show  me. 

Lord,  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done  ; 
If  I  sink  down 

When  men  to  tenon  leave  me. 
Thy  father-. ove  still  warms  my  breast. 
All  *s  for  the  best ; 

Shall  man  have  power  to  grieve  me 
When  bliss  eternal  is  my  goal. 
And  thou  the  keeper  of  my  sool. 
Who  never  will  deceive  me  ? 

Thou  art  my  shield,  as  aaith  the  WonL 
Christ  Jesus,  Lord, 

Thou  standest  pitying  by  me. 
And  lookest  on  each  grief  of  mine 
As  if 't  were  thine  : 

What  then  though  foes  may  try  me. 
Though  thorns  he  in  my  path  coneealed  f 
World,  do  thy  worst !  God  is  my  shield  t 

And  will  be  ever  nigh  me. 


DIES  IBJL 

Day  of  wrath,  that  day  of  bumini^ 
All  shall  melt,  to  ashes  turnings 
All  foretold  by  seen  discerning. 

0,  what  fear  it  shall  engender 

When  the  Judge  shall  come  in  splendor. 

Strict  to  mark  and  just  to  render  I 

Trumpet-scattered  sound  of  wonder. 
Rending  sepulchres  asunder. 
Shall  resistless  summons  thunder. 

All  aghast  then  Death  shall  shiver. 
And  great  Nature's  frame  shall  qoivei^ 
When  the  gnves  their  dead  deliver. 


ft 
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Think,  O  Jesiu,  for  what  reason 

Thou  enduredttt  earth's  spite  and  treason. 

Nor  me  lose  in  that  dread  season. 

Seeking  me  thy  worn  feet  hasted. 
On  the  cross  thy  soul  death  tasted. 
Let  such  labor  not  be  wasted. 

Righteous  Judge  of  retribution. 
Grant  me  perfect  absolution, 
Ere  4hat  day  of  execution. 

Culprit-like,  I  —  heart  all  broken. 
On  my  cheek  shame's  crimson  token  — • 
Plead  the  pardoning  word  be  spoken. 

Mid  the  sheep  a  place  decide  me, 
And  from  goats  on  left  divide  roe. 
Standing  on  the  right  beside  thee. 

When  the  accursed  away  are  driveiiy 

To  eternal  burnings  given, 

Call  me  with  the  blest  to  heaven. 

I  beseech  thee,  prostrate  lying. 
Heart  as  ashes,  contrite,  sighingi 
Care  for  me  when  I  am  dying. 

On  that  awful  day  of  wailing^ 

"N^lien  man,  rising,  stands  before  thee. 

Spare  the  culprit,  God  of  glory  t 

Tramlatcd  by  Abr.  COLBSk  M.  D. 


LITANY. 

Sattouk,  when  in  dust  to  thee 
Low  we  bow  the  adoring  knee  ; 
When,  repentant,  to  the  skies 
Scarce  we  lift  our  weeping  eyes,  — 
O,  by  all  thy  pains  and  woe 
Suffered  once  for  man  below. 
Bending  from  thy  throne  on  high| 
Hear  our  solemn  litany  ! 

By  thy  helpless  infant  years ; 
By  thy  life  of  want  and  tears ; 
By  thy  days  of  sore  distress 
In  the  savage  ivildemess  ; 
By  the  dread  mysterious  hour 
Of  the  insulting  tempter's  power,  — 
Turn,  0,  turn  a  favoring  eye. 
Hear  our  solemn  litany  ! 

By  the  sacred  griefs  that  wept 
O'er  the  grave  where  lia7jirus  slept ; 
By  the  boding  tears  tliat  flowed 
Over  Salem's  loved  abode ; 


By  the  anguished  sigh  that  told 
Treachery  lurked  within  the  ibid,  -^ 
From  thy  seat  above  the  sky 
Hear  our  solemn  litany  1 

By  thine  hour  of  dire  despair ; 
By  thine  agony  of  prayer ; 
By  the  cross,  the  wail,  the  thom» 
Piercing  spear,  and  torturing  scorn ; 
By  the  gloom  that  veiled  the  skies 
O'er  the  dreadful  sacrifice,  — 
Listen  to  our  humble  cry, 
Hear  our  solemn  litany  I 


By  thy  deep  expiring  groan  ; 

By  the  sad  sepulchral  stone  ; 

By  the  vault  whose  dork  abode 

Held  in  vain  the  rising  God  1 

O,  from  earth  to  heaven  restpred. 

Mighty,  reascended  Lord,  ^ 

Listen,  listen  to  the  cry 

Of  our  solemn  litany  1 

SIR  Roaaar 


THE  HOLY  SPIRIT. 

In  the  hour  of  my  distress. 
When  temptations  me  oppresSi 
And  when  I  my  sins  confess. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  t 

When  I  lie  within  my  bed. 
Sick  at  heart,  and  sick  in  head. 
And  with  doubts  discomforted. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

When  the  house  doth  sigh  and  weep^ 
And  the  world  is  drowned  in  sleep. 
Yet  mine  eyes  the  watch  do  keep^ 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me ! 

When  the  artless  doctor  sees 
No  one  hope  but  of  his  fees, 
And  his  skill  runs  on  the  lees^ 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

When  his  potion  and  his  pill. 
His  or  none  or  little  skill. 
Meet  for  nothing,  but  to  kill,  — 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

When  the  passing  bell  doth  toll. 
And  the  Furies,  in  a  shoal. 
Come  to  fright  a  parting  soul. 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

When  the  tapers  now  bum  blue, 
And  the  comforters  are  few. 
And  that  ntmiber  more  than  true. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 
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When  the  priest  his  last  hath  pnyed. 
And  I  nod  to  what  is  said 
Because  my  speech  is  now  decayed. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  1 

When,  God  knows,  I  'm  tost  abont 
Either  with  despair  or  doubt. 
Yet  before  the  glass  be  out, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  ! 

When  the  tempter  me  pnrsu'th 
With  the  sins  of  all  my  youth. 
And  half  damns  me  with  untruth. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  I 

When  the  flames  and  hellish  cries 
Fright  mine  ears,  and  fright  mine  eyes, 
And  all  terrors  me  surprise, 

Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  1 

When  the  judgment  is  revealed. 
And  that  opened  which  was  sealed,  — 
When  to  thee  I  have  appealed. 
Sweet  Spirit,  comfort  me  ! 

ROBSRT  HHWllCg. 


THE  MARTYRS'  HYMN. 

Flung  to  the  heedless  winds, 

Or  on  the  waters  cast, 
The  martyrs'  ashes,  watched. 

Shall  gathered  be  at  last ; 
And  from  that  scattered  dust, 

Around  us  and  abroad. 
Shall  spring  a  plenteous  seed 

Of  witnesses  for  God. 

The  Father  hath  received 
Their  latest  living  breath  ; 

And  vain  is  Satan's  boast 
Of  victory  in  their  death  ; 

Still,  still,  though  dead,  they  speak. 
And,  trumpet-tongued,  proclaim 

To  many  a  wakening  land 

The  one  availing  name. 

Martin  Luthbr. 

of  w.  J.  Fox. 


THE  FIGHT  OF  FAITH. 

fOne  of  the  victimtor  the  peraecuilnc  Henry  VIII.,  the  aothor 
was  bunt  to  dea:h  at  Smiihfieid  in  154S.    The  foUowii^  was  made 
bjr  her  while  a  ptisoacr  la  Newgate.] 

XiiKE  as  the  armed  Knighte, 
Appointed  to  the  fielde, 
With  tliis  worid  wil  I  fight. 
And  faith  shal  be  my  shilde. 


Faith  is  that  weapon  ttronge. 
Which  wil  not  faile  at  nede ; 
My  foes  therefore  amonge. 
Therewith  wil  I  procede. 

As  it  is  had  in  strengthe. 
And  forces  of  Christes  waye. 
It  wil  prevaile  at  lengthe. 
Though  all  the  devils  saye  noyc 

Faithe  of  the  fathers  olde 
Obtained  right  witn^ 
Which  makes  me  verye  bolde 
To  fear  no  wprldes  distress. 

I  now  rejoice  in  harte. 
And  hope  bidei  me  do  so ; 
For  Christ  wil  take  my  part^ 
And  ease  me  of  my  wo. 

Thou  sayst,  Lord,  whoso  knocki^ 
To  them  wilt  thou  attende ; 
Undo,  therefore,  the  locke. 
And  thy  stronge  power  sende. 

More  enemies  now  I  have 
Than  hecres  upon  my  head ; 
Let  them  not  me  deprave. 
But  fight  thou  in  my  steade. 

On  thee  my  care  I  cast, 
For  all  their  cruell  spight ; 
I  set  not  by  their  hast. 
For  thou  art  my  delight 

I  am  not  she  that  list 
My  anker  to  let  fall 
For  every  drislinge  mist ; 
My  shippe  's  substanciaL 

Not  oft  I  use  to  wright 
In  prose,  nor  yet  in  ryme  ; 
Yet  wil  I  shewe  one  tdght. 
That  I  sawe  in  my  time. 

I  sawe  a  royall  throne. 
Where  Justice  shulde  have  sitte ; 
But  in  her  steade  was  One 
Of  moody  cruell  witte. 

Absorpt  was  rightwisncss, 
As  by  the  raginge  floude  ; 
Sathan,  in  his  excess 
Sucte  up  the  guiltlesse  bloude. 

Then  thought  T,  —  Jesus,  Lorde^ 
When  thou  shalt  judge  us  all, 
Harde  is  it  to  reconle 
On  these  men  what  will  faU. 
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1  londly  ask  :  but  Fatience,  to  prevent 


With  milk  and  honey  How. 
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Yet,  Lorde,  I  thee  desire, 
For  that  they  doe  to  me, 
Let  them  not  taste  the  hire 
Of  their  iniquitie. 


ANNS  ASXBWB. 


SERVANT  OF  GOD,  WELL  DONE. 

fVcncs  ocraiioned  by  the  Hidden  death  of  the  Rev. 
Taylor,  who  hui  preached  the  i>revious  evcniiy.) 

"  Servant  of  God,  well  done ; 

Rest  from  thy  loved  employ  ; 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 

Enter  thy  Master's  joy." 
The  voice  at  midnight  came  ; 

He  started  up  to  hear, 
A  mortal  arrow  pierced  his  frame : 

He  fell,  —  but  felt  no  fear. 

^^anquil  amidst  alarms, 

It  found  him  in  the  field, 
A  veteran  slumbering  on  his  arms. 

Beneath  lus  red-cross  shield  : 
His  sword  was  in  his  hand, 

Still  warm  with  recent  fight ; 
Beady  that  moment,  at  command. 

Through  rock  and  steel  to  smite. 

At  midnight  came  the  cr}% 

"  To  meet  thy  God  prepare  I " 
He  woke,  —  and  caught  his  Captain's  eye ; 

Then,  strong  in  faith  and  prayer, 
His  spirit,  with  a  bound. 

Burst  its  encumbering  clay  ; 
His  tent,  at  sunrise,  on  the  ground, 

A  darkened  ruin  lay. 

The  pains  of  death  are  past. 

Labor  and  sorrow  cease  ; 
Asd  life's  long  warfare  closed  at  last, 

His  soul  is  found  in  peace. 
Soldier  of  Christ !  well  done  ; 

Pnuse  be  thy  new  employ  ; 

And  while  eternal  ages  run. 

Best  in  thy  Saviour's  joy. 

Jambs  Montcombrv. 


4- 


ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 

Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide. 
And  that  one  talent,  which  is  death  to  hide. 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more 
bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide  ; 
"Doth  God  exact  day-labor,  light  denied  ?"  . 
I  fondly  ask  :  But  Patience,  to  prevent 


That  murmur,  soon  replies,  "  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work  or  his  own  gifts  ;  who  best 
Bear  \dB  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best :  his 
state 

Is  kingly ;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed. 
And  |)Ost  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 

MlLTON. 


SAID  I  NOT  SO. 

Said  I  not  so,  — that  I  would  sin  no  more  ? 

Witness,  my  God,  I  did  ; 
Yet  I  am  run  again  upon  the  score : 

My  faults  cannot  be  hid. 

What  shall  I  do  ?  —  Make  vows  and  break  them 
still? 

'T  will  be  but  labor  lost ; 
My  good  cannot  prevail  against  mine  ill : 

The  business  will  be  crost. 

0,  say  not  so  ;  thou  caiist  not  tell  what  strength 
Thy  God  may  give  thee  at  the  length. 

Renew  thy  vows,  and  if  thou  keep  the  last, 
Thy  God  will  pardon  all  that 's  past. 

Vow  while  thou  canst ;  while  thou  canst  vow, 
thou  niayst 
Perhaps  perform  it  when  thou  thinkest  least 

Thy  God  hath  not  denied  thee  all. 
Whilst  he  permits  thee  but  to  call. 
Call  to  thy  God  for  grace  to  keep 
Thy  vows ;  and  if  thou  break  them,  weep. 
Weep  for  thy  broken  vows,  and  vow  again  : 
Vows  made  with  tears  cannot  be  still  in  vain. 
Then  once  again 
I  vow  to  mend  my  ways ; 

Lord,  say  Amen, 
And  thine  be  all  the  praise, 

GeORUR  Herbbbt. 


ON  JORDAN'S  STOBMY  BANKS. 

On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand, 

And  cast  a  wishful  eye 
To  Canaan's  fair  and  happy  land. 

Where  my  possessions  lie. 

0  the  transporting,  rapturous  scene 

That  rises  to  my  sight  I 
Sweet  fields  arrayed  in  living  green. 

And  rivers  of  delight. 

There  generous  fruits,  that  never  fail. 

On  trees  immortal  grow  ; 
There  rock,  and  hill,  and  brook,  and  vale 

With  mUk  and  honey  flow. 
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O'er  all  thow  wide-extended  pUins 

Shines  one  eternal  day  ; 
There  God  the  Son  forever  reigna, 

And  scatten  night  away. 

No  chilling  winds,  or  {loisonous  breath. 
Can  reach  that  healthful  shore  ; 

Sickness  and  sonuw,  pain  and  death. 
Are  felt  and  feared  no  more. 

When  shall  I  reach  that  happy  place, 

And  be  forever  blest  ? 
When  shall  I  see  my  Father's  (ace. 

And  in  his  boaom  rest  ? 

Filled  with  delight,  my  raptured  soul 
Would  here  no  longer  stay  : 

Though  Jnnlan's  waves  around  me  roll, 
Fearlea  I  *d  launch  away. 


HEAVEN. 

O  BKAirncors  God  !  midrciiinacribed  tmiors 

Of  an  eternal  pleasure  I 

Thy  throne  is  seated  far 

Above  the  highest  star, 

MThere  thou  (ireivueAt  a  glorious  place. 

Within  the  brightness  of  thy  face. 

For  every  spirit 

To  inherit 

That  builds  his  hopes  upon  thy  merit, 

And  loves  thee  with  a  holy  charity. 

What  ravidlied  heart,  sersphic  tongue,  or  ejM 

Clear  as  the  morning  ris^*, 

Can  »]ieak,  or  think,  or  see 

That  bright  eternity, 

Where  the  great  King^s  transpaient  throiM 

Is  of  an  entire  jasper  stone  ? 

There  the  eye 

0*  the  chrysolite. 

And  a  sky 

Of  diamonds,  rubies,  chrysopraM,  — 

And  above  all  thy  ho!y  face,  — 

Makes  an  eternal  charity. 

When  thou  thy  jewels  up  dost  bind,  that  daj 

Remember  us,  we  pray.  — 

That  where  the  beryl  liea. 

And  the  crystal  *bove  the  skies, 

There  thou  mayest  appoint  us  place 

Within  the  brightness  of  thy  laoe,  — 

And  our  soul 

In  the  scroll 

Of  life  and  bliasfnlness  enroll, 

Tliai  we  may  praise  thee  to  eternity.     AHeli^jah ! 

jRSSMV  Tavumu 


THE  SPIRIT-LAXD. 

FATHn  !  thy  wonders  do  not  singly  siaiid. 

Nor  (ar  removed  where  feet  have  vldon  stim|^  , 

Around  us  ever  lies  the  enchanted  land. 

In  marvels  rich  to  thine  own  aoos  dupUyvd  , 

In  finding  thee  aiv  all  things  round  u*  (ous»J  , 

In  losing  thee  are  all  things  lost  Itr^nle  ; 

Ears  have  we,  but  in  vain  stran^  voices  aosuyd  . 

And  to  our  eyes  the  vision  iji  denie«l ; 

We  wander  in  the  country  Car  rrmoCe, 

Mid  tombs  and  ruined  [Hies  in  death  lo  dwell . 

Or  on  the  reconls  of  past  greatncas  dotst. 

And  for  a  buried  soul  the  living  sett  ; 

While  on  our  path  bewildered  falls  the  aigirt 

That  ne'er  returns  ua  to  the  fields  of  liithL 

VUT. 


THERE  IS  A  LAND  OF  PITRE  DEUCHT 

There  is  a  land  of  puiv  delight. 

Where  saints  immortal  ivign  ; 
Infinite  day  excludes  the  night. 

And  pleasures  banish  pain. 


There  everlasting  spring  al 
And  never-withering  flowers ; 

Death,  like  a  narrow  tea,  dividoe 
This  heavenly  land  from  oon. 

Sweet  fields  beyontl  the  swelling 
Stand  dresaetl  in  living  green  ; 

So  to  the  Jews  old  Canaan  stood, 
Whae  Jordan  roUed 


But  timorous  mortals  start  and  shrink 

To  cross  this  narrow  sea. 
And  linger  shivering  on  the  brink. 

And  fear  to  launch  away. 

O,  could  we  make  our  doobts 
Thoee  gloomy  doubts  that  rise. 

And  see  the  Canaan  that  w<s  lovo 
With  unbeclooded  eyes,  — 

Could  we  but  climb  where  Moeee 

And  view  the  landscape  o'er. 
Not  Jortlan's  stieam,  nor  death's  coU  Seod, 

Should  fright  us  from  the  shore. 


HEAVEN. 

BrroxD  these  chilling  winds  and  glooay 
Beyond  death'ii  riondy  portal, 

Therp  is  a  land  whrrr  l»<«nty  never  die^ 
Where  love  U-o»nir»  i::imoilAl  : 
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A  land  whose  life  is  never  dimmed  by  shade, 

Whose  fields  are  ever  vernal ; 
Where  nothing  beautiful  can  ever  lade, 

But  blooms  for  aye  eternal. 

We  may  not  know  how  sweet  its  balmy  air, 

How  bright  and  fair  its  flowers  ; 
We  may  not  hear  the  sougs  that  echo  there. 

Through  those  enclianted  bowers. 

The  city's  shining  towers  we  may  not  see 

With  onr  dim  earthly  vision, 
For  Death,  the  silent  warder,  keeps  the  key 

That  opes  the  gates  elysian. 

Bat  sometimes,  when  adown  the  western  sky 

A  fiery  sunset  lingers. 
Its  golden  gates  swing  inward  noiselessly. 

Unlocked  by  unseen  fingers^ 

And  whOe  they  stand  a  moment  half  ajar. 

Gleams  from  the  inner  glory 
Stream  brightly  throu^  the  azure  vault  afar 

And  half  reveal  the  story. 

0  land  nnknown  !    O  land  of  love  divine  1 

Father,  all-wise,  eternal ! 
0,  guide  these  wandering,  wayworn  feet  of  mine 

Into  those  rastures  vernal ! 

ANONYMOUS. 


"ONLY  WAITING.' 


tA 


He  replied. 


in  aa  almshoofe 
Only  waiting •") 


asked  what  he  was  doing 


OxLT  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown. 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 

Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown  ; 
Till  the  night  of  earth  is  faded 

From  the  heart,  once  fall  of  day ; 
Till  the  stars  of  heaven  are  breaking 

Through  the  twilight  soft  and  gray. 

Only  waiting  till  the  reapers 

Have  the  last  sheaf  gathered  home, 
For  the  summer  time  is  faded, 

And  the  autumn  winds  have  corae. 
Quickly,  reapers  !  gather  ijuickly 

The  last  ripe  hours  of  my  heart. 
For  the  bloom  of  life  is  withered. 

And  I  hasten  to  depart. 

Only  waiting  till  the  angels 
Open  wide  the  mystic  pate, 

At  who^e  feet  I  long  have  lingered. 
Weary,  poor,  and  desolate. 

Even  now  I  hear  the  footsteps. 
And  their  voices  far  away ; 


If  they  call  me  I  am  waiting, 
Only  waiting  to  obey. 

Only  waiting  till  the  shadows 

Are  a  little  longer  grown. 
Only  waiting  till  the  glimmer 
-  Of  the  day's  last  beam  is  flown. 
Then  from  out  the  gathered  darkness, 

Holy,  deathless  stars  shall  rise. 
By  whose  light  my  soul  shall  gladly 

Tread  its  pathway  to  the  skies. 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE  SOUL. 

CoiiE,  Brother,  turn  with  me  from  pining 
thought 
And  all  the  inward  ills  that  sin  has  wrouglit ; 
Come,  send  abroad  a  love  for  all  who  live. 
And  feel  the  deep  content  in  turn  they  give. 
Kind  wishes  and  good  deeds,  —  they  make  not 

poor  ; 
They  '11  home  again,  full  laden,  to  thy  door ; 
The  streams  of  love  flow  back  where  they  begin. 
For  springs  of  outward  joys  lie  deep  witliin. 

Even  let  them  flow,  and  make  the  ]>laces  glad 
Wheredwell  thy  fellow-men.  8houMst  thoubesad, 
And  earth  &eem  bare,  and  hours,  once  happy,  press 
Upon  thy  thoughts,  and  make  tliy  loneliness 
More  lonely  for  the  past,  thou  then  shalt  hear 
The  music  of  those  waters  running  near  ; 
And  thy  faint  Fpirit  drink  the  cooling  stream. 
And  thine  eye  gladden  with  the  playing  beam 
That  now  upon  the  water  dances,  now 
Lcapi  up  and  dances  in  the  hanging  bough. 

Is  it  not  lovely  ?    Tell  me,  where  doth  dwell 
The  power  that  wrought  so  beautiful  a  8]iell  ? 
In  thine  own  bosom.  Brother  ?    Then  as  thine 
Guard  with  a  reverent  fear  this  power  divine. 

And  if,  indeed,  *t  is  not  the  outward  state. 
But  temfier  of  the  soul  by  which  we  rate 
Sadness  or  joy,  even  let  thy  bosom  move 
With  noble  thoughts  and  wake  thee  into  love. 
And  let  each  feeling  in  thy  breast  be  friven 
An  honest  aim,  which,  sanrtifled  by  Heaven, 
And  sprin^ng  into  act,  new  life  imparts. 
Till  beats  thy  frame  as  with  a  thousand  hearts. 

Sin  clouds  the  mind's  clear  vision, 
Around  the  self-starved  poul  has  spread  a  dearth. 
The  earth  is  full  of  life  ;  the  living  Hand 
Touched  it  with  life  ;  and  all  its  forms  expand 
With  principles  of  beinjit  made  to  suit 
Man's  varied  powers  and  raise  him  from  the  brute. 
And  shall  the  earth  of  higher  ends  be  full,  — 
Earth  which  thou  traad'st,  —  and  thy  ]xx>r  mind 

be  dull  9 
Thou  talk  of  life,  with  ha!f  thy  soul  asleep  ? 


^ 
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Thou  "Uring  de«d  nun,**  let  thy  spirit  leap 

Forth  to  the  lUy,  and  let  tlie  fresh  air  blow 

Through  thy  aoura  ahat-ap  maniion.     Wouldst 

thoo  know 

Something  of  what  ia  life,  shake  off  this  death  ; 

Hare  thy  mouI  feel  the  universal  breath 

With  which  all  nature  *s  quick,  and  learn  to  bo 

Sharer  in  all  that  thou  dost  touch  or  see  ; 

Break  fnnn  thy  body's  grasp,  thy  ipirit'i  trance  ; 

Give  thy  soul  air,  thy  faculties  rx pause  ; 

liove,  joy,  even  sorrow,  —  yield  thyself  to  all ! 

Tlicy  make  thy  freedom,  grovellrr,  not  thy  thraU. 

Knock  off  the  Khacklen  which  thy  spirit  bind 

To  dust  and  sense,  and  set  at  large  the  mind  ! 

Then  move  in  symfiathy  with  God's  great  whole, 

Aiid  be  like  man  at  first,  a  living  mcivl. 

RiCMAfto  Msnav  Dama. 


SIT  DOWN,   SAD  SOITL. 

Sit  down,  sad  soul,  and  ooont 

The  moments  flying  ; 
Come,  tell  the  sweet  amount 

That 's  lost  by  sighing  * 
How  many  smiles  ?  —  a  score  ? 
Then  laugh,  and  count  no  more ; 
For  day  is  dying ! 

Lie  down,  nd  soul,  and  sleep, 

And  no  more  measure 
The  flight  of  time,  nor  weep 

The  lo«i  of  leisure  ; 
But  herr,  by  thiji  lone  stream. 
Lie  down  with  u.%  and  dream 
Of  starry  treasure  ! 

We  dream  ;  do  thou  the  same  ; 

We  love,  —  forever  ; 
We  Uiugh,  yet  few  we  shame,  — 

The  gentle  never. 

Stay,  then,  till  sorrow  dies  ; 

Then  —  hope  and  happy  skiea 

An  thine  forever  ! 

BAaav  CoajvwALL. 


TELL  ME.   YE  WINGED  WINDS. 

Tr.i.L  mr,  ye  wingi^l  windn, 

TliAt  round  my  fiathway  roar, 
Do  Vf  not  know  konic  siK>t 

Where  niortalt  weep  no  more  ? 
Sonif  lone  and  plritsant  dell. 

Some  va'.lfy  in  the  went, 
Wli'Tf.  fn-e  from  toil  and  pain. 

Tin*  wenry  wonl  niity  rent  ? 
Tli»  1on<l  uiiid  dw'indlnl  to  a  whisper  low. 
And  !Ui;4ie*l  for  pity  o-h  it  aiutrervd,  —  **  No." 


Tell  me,  thoo  mighty  deep, 

Whose  billows  round  me  play, 
Know'st  thou  Bome  favorBd  spot* 

Some  isUnd  far  away. 
Where  weary  man  may  And 

The  bliss  for  which  he  sigh%  ^ 
Where  sorrow  never  lives. 
And  friendship  never  dies  ? 
The  loud  wavea,  rolling  in  perpetittl 
Stopped  for  a  while,  and  sighed  to 
"No.** 


And  thoo,  serenest  moon. 

That,  with  such  lovely  (aec. 
Dost  look  u|)on  the  earth. 

Asleep  in  night's  embrace ; 
Tell  me,  in  all  thy  round 

Hast  thou  not  seen  some  spot 
Where  miserable  man 

May  find  a  happier  lot  ? 
Behind  a  cloud  the  moon  withdiw  la 
And  a  voice,  sweet  but  sad«  rwpQodad,  •— 


••Xa 


Tell  me,  my  secret  soul, 

O,  tell  me,  Hope  and  Faith, 
Is  there  no  resting*|daoe 

From  sorrow,  sin,  and  death  t 
Is  there  no  happy  spot 

Where  mortals  may  be  blessed. 
Where  grief  may  find  a  balm« 
And  wrariness  a  rest  ? 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  best  boonetoOMftalsgiTva, 
Waved  their  bright   wings,  and  whisp^vd.  — 
••  Yea,  in  heaven  !  - 


O,   WHERE  SHALL  UFST  BE  FOrNt>» 


0,  WHEKE  shall  rrst  be  found,  — 
Rest  for  the  weary  aool  V 

T  were  vain  the  ocean  depths  to 
Or  piervt!  to  either  i«le. 

The  world  can  never  give 
The  blias  for  which  we  sigh  : 

T  is  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live. 
Nor  all  of  death  to  die. 


Beyond  this  vale  of  tears 
Tliere  is  a  life  shovr, 

Unnit*a.%timl  by  the  flight  of 
And  all  that  life  is  love. 


Thtre  in  a  death  wlioie  pang 
Outla-sts  the  fleeting  breath 

0,  wliKt  eternal  horrors  hang 
Aroun<l  the  aecoud  death  ! 


^ 
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Lord  God  of  tratli  and  grace, 

Teach  ua  that  death  to  shun. 

Lest  we  be  banished  from  thy  face, 

And  evermore  undone. 

Jambs  MoNTCOiCBay. 


THEBE  IS  AN  HOUR  OF  PEACEFUL 

REST. 

Thehb  is  an  hour  of  peaceful  rest 
To  mouming  wanderers  given  ; 
There  is  a  joy  for  souls  distressed, 
A  balm  for  every  wounded  breast ; 
"T  is  found  above,  —  in  heaven. 

Tliere  is  a  soft,  a  downy  bed, 

T  is  fair  as  breath  of  even  ; 
A  conch  for  weary  mortals  spread, 
Where  they  may  rest  the  aching  head, 

And  find  repose,  —  in  heaven. 

There  is  a  home  for  weary  souls 

By  sin  and  sorrow  driven ; 
When  tossed  on  life's  tempestuous  shoals, 
Where  storms  arise,  and  ocean  rolls, 

And  all  is  drear,  —  but  heaven. 

There  Faith  lifts  up  her  cheerful  eye, 

To  brighter  prospects  given. 
And  views  the  tempest  passing  by, 
The  evening  shadows  quickly  fly. 

And  all  serene,  —  in  heaven. 

There  frigrant  flowers  immortal  bloom, 

And  joys  supreme  are  given  ; 

There  rays  divine  disjierse  the  gloom  ; 

Beyond  the  confines  of  the  tomb 

Appears  the  dawn  of  heaven. 

w.  B.  TArrAN. 


NOTHING  BUT  LEAVES. 

NoTHixo  but  leaves ;  the  spirit  grieves 

Over  a  wasted  life  ; 
Sin  comniitte<l  while  conscience  slept. 
Promises  made  but  never  kept. 

Hatred,  battle,  and  strife  ; 
NoUiiiig  but  leaves  / 

Nothing  but  leaves  ;  no  garnered  sheaves 

Of  life's  fair,  ripened  grain  ; 
Words,  idle  words,  for  earnest  deeds ; 
We  sow  our  seeds,  — lo  !  tares  and  weeds  ; 

We  rpap,  with  toil  and  pain. 
Nothing  but  leaves/ 


Nothing  but  leaves  ;  memory  weaves 

No  veil  to  screen  the  past : 
As  we  retrace  our  weary  way, 
Counting  each  lost  and  misspent  day, 

We  find,  sadly,  at  lost, 
Nothing  but  leaves  I 

And  shall  we  meet  the  Master  so. 

Bearing  our  withered  leaves  ? 
The  Saviour  looks  for  perfect  fruit ; 
We  stand  before  him,  humbled^  mute  ; 

Waiting  the  words  he  breathes,  — 
Nothing  but  leaves  t " 

ANOMYMOUS. 
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GREENWOOD  CEMETERY. 

How  calm  they  sleep  beneath  the  shade 

Who  once  were  weary  of  the  strife. 
And  bent,  like  us,  beneath  the  load 
Of  humaM  life  ! 

The  willow  hangs  with  sheltering  grace 

Aiid  benediction  o'er  their  sod. 
And  Nature,  hushed,  assures  the  soul 
They  rest  in  God. 

O  weary  hearts,  what  rest  is  here. 

From  all  that  curses  yonder  town  ! 
So  deep  the  peace,  I  almost  long 
To  lay  me  down. 

For,  O,  it  will  be  blest  to  sleep, 

Nor  dream,  nor  move,  that  silent  night. 

Till  wakened  in  immortal  strength 

And  heavenly  light ! 

crammono  kennboy. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  PRAYER. 

Father  of  all !  in  every  age. 

In  every  clime  adored, 
By  saint,  by  savage,  and  by  sage, 

Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord  ! 

Thou  great  First  Cause,  least  understood. 

Who  all  my  sense  confined 
To  know  but  this,  that  thou  art  good. 

And  that  rojrself  am  blind  ; 

Yet  gave  me,  in  this  dark  estate. 

To  nee  the  good  from  ill ; 
And,  binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 

Left  free  the  human  will. 

What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This,  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun, 

That,  more  than  heaven  pursue. 


^ 
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AVliat  Ll«-*<»ia;y'«  thy  free  boimty  giYCt 

lA*t  uc  lioL  ca*C  away  ; 
For  (iuJ  u  i«aiJ  whfu  luaii  reeetTei^ 

To  ei^oy  U  to  obey. 

Yet  not  to  nulli'i  cootT»cted  ipan 
Thy  goodneaM  let  me  bouud. 

Or  thiuk  Uice  Lord  «lone  of  nun. 
When  thoiiiand  worUU  atb  round  : 

Let  not  thu  weak,  unknowing  hiuid 
Pmume  thy  bolts  to  throw. 

And  deal  dAuiualion  round  the  Und 
Ou  each  1  judj^  thy  foe. 

If  I  am  right,  thy  grace  impart 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay  ; 
If  1  am  wrong,  O,  tea^rh  my  heart 

To  find  that  better  way  ! 

Save  roe  alike  from  fooliah  prida^ 

Or  impiuui  tliM-outeut, 
At  aught  thy  wLidoin  Uam  denied. 

Or  aught  thy  gooducai  IruL 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woa. 

To  hide  the  fault  1  are  ; 
That  men  y  I  to  othrn  show, 

Tliat  mercy  show  tu  me. 

Mean  though  1  am,  not  who!ly  so, 
SiiKT  quickent^  by  thy  bmUh  ; 

O,  lead  me  whem«ue'er  1  go. 
Through  this  day'«  life  or  death  ! 

Thi<*  day  be  bn*ad  and  peace  my  lot ; 

All  elite  beneath  the  sun, 
Thou  knowVt  if  U.t^l  lir«towed  or  not. 

And  let  thy  will  be  dune. 

To  thee,  whune  temple  is  all  siKice, 
WliOM.*  altar,  earth,  mta,  skits  ! 

One  chonu  let  all  Being  niats  ! 
All  Nature's  iuceuse  rise  ! 


WRESTLIXO  JACOB. 

CovF,  O  thon  Traveller  unknown. 
Whom  still  1  hold,  but  cannot 

My  coni|Mny  l^fore  i%  pone. 
And  1  am  U^ft  alone  with  thee  ; 

AVith  thre  all  nii^ht  I  moan  to  utay, 

And  a'n*iitle  till  tlie  break  of  day. 

1  need  not  tell  thee  who  1  am  ; 
My  nin  and  niiaery  declare  ; 
TliyM'if  haKt  i-alletl  me  by  my  name  ; 
Look  ou  thy  haudx,  at  id  trad  it  there ; 


But  who,  1  ask  thee,  who  art  thoa  T 
Tell  me  thy  name,  and  tell  me  now. 


In  vain  thou  struggleat  to  get  firv  ; 

1  never  will  unluuM  my  hold  : 
Art  thou  the  Mau  that  died  for  ma 

The  secn*t  of  thy  lore  unfold ; 
Wn'htliiig,  I  will  not  let  thee  (d 
Ti.l  I  thy  name,  thy  natun  know. 

Wi!t  thon  not  yet  to  n»e  revfttl 
Thy  new,  unutterable  name  f 

Tell  me,  I  still  beseeirh  thee,  tell  ; 
To  kuow  it  now  reMlred  1  am  ; 

Wrestling,  1  will  not  let  thee  go 

Till  1  thy  name,  thy  uataro  know. 


f 
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Wliat  though  my  shrinking  flrah  r*rT4sln 
And  munuur  to  contend  ao  loo^ 

I  rijM*  su  lienor  to  my  fiain  ; 

When  I  am  weak,  tlien  am  1  atrDUg! 

And  when  my  all  of  strrngth  shall  Ca&l^ 

1  shall  with  the  God-man  prtrraiL 

■SCOXD  PACT. 

YfKLD  to  me  now,  for  I  am  weak. 

But  con  Hi  If  nt  in  self-de«pair  ; 
Speak  to  my  heart,  in  bleaun^ 

Be  conipirre«l  by  my  instant  prsT 
Speak,  or  tlioti  never  hence  alialt  mow. 
And  tell  me  if  thy  name  be  Love. 

T  is  love  !  *t  is  love  !     TTion  diedst  for  I 
I  hrar  thy  whUi»er  in  my  heart ; 

Tlie  nioniiiix  brvak%  the  sha<lows  flee  ; 
Pure,  uiiivrmal  love  thou  art  ; 

To  nir,  to  all,  thy  Itowels  move  ; 

Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Lor*. 


My  prayer  hath  powrr  with  God  ;  tW 
rnH|t(iiknbte  I  now  rri-nvc  ; 

Tlirough  fitith  1  sre  thre  face  to  face  ; 
I  Ber  thrr  f.ice  to  f^ce  and  live  • 

In  vaiu  1  havr  nut  wr|»t  ami  strove  ; 

Thy  nature  and  thy  name  u  Love. 

1  know  ther.  Saviour,  who  thou  art« 
JtmMA,  the  ft^Kli?  kiiinpr's  friend  ; 

Nor  wilt  thuT  aith  the  ni^jht  dr]«rt. 
Bat  »tay  and  love  me  to  the  end  ; 

Tliy  rnervira  nrver  shall  remove  ; 

Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 

The  Sun  of  ni;;hteoiuncaa  on  me 
Hath  ro^e,  with  liealing  in  his 

Witheretl  my  natuiv's  strength  ;  fi 
My  ftoul  it«  lift*  and  succor  brin^ ; 

My  help  it  all  laid  up  above  ; 

Thy  uatuiv  and  thy  name  b  Lovvl 
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Contented  now  upon  my  thigh 
I  halt  till  life's  short  joui*uey  end ; 

All  helt>leiwneMt,  all  weaicuess,  I 
On  thee  alone  for  strength  depend ; 

Nor  have  1  ix>wer  from  thee  to  move ; 

Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 

Lame  as  I  am,  I  take  the  prey  ; 

Hell,  earth,  and  shi  with  ease  o*ercome  ; 
I  leap  for  joy,  pursue  my  way. 

And,  as  a  hounding  hart,  fly  home ; 
Through  all  eteniity  to  prove 
Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 

CHARLBS  wbslby. 


0  GOD!  OUR  HELP  IN  AGES  PAST. 

O  God  !  our  help  in  ages  past, 
Our  hope  for  years  to  come. 

Our  shelter  from  the  stoimy  blast, 
And  our  eternal  home  ! 

Before  the  hills  in  order  stood. 
Or  earth  received  her  frame, 

From  everlasting  thou  art  God, 
To  endless  years  the  same. 

A  thousand  ages  in  thy  sight 

Are  like  an  evening  gone ; 
Short  as  the  watch  that  ends  the  night 

Before  the  rising  sun. 

lime,  like  an  ever-rolling  stream. 

Bears  all  its  sons  away  ; 
They  fly,  forgotten,  as  a  dream 

Dies  at  the  opening  day. 

O  God  !  our  help  in  ages  past. 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come. 

Be  thou  our  guide  while  troubles  last, 

And  our  eternal  home  ! 

Isaac  Watts. 
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A  MIGHTY  FORTRESS  IS  OUR  GOD. 

■IN*  nSTB  BURG  1ST  UNSSR  GOTT. 

A  MIGHTY  fortress  is  our  God, 
A  bul\iiirk  never  failing ; 

Our  helper  he  amid  the  flood 
Of  mortal  ills  prevailing. 

For  still  our  ancient  foe 

Doth  seek  to  work  us  woe  ; 

His  craft  and  power  are  great, 

And,  armed  with  equal  hate. 
On  earth  is  not  his  equal. 

Did  we  in  our  own  strength  confide. 
Our  stiiviiig  would  be  losing  ; 

Were  not  the  right  man  on  our  side. 
The  man  of  God's  own  choosing. 


Dost  ask  who  that  may  be  ? 
Christ  Jesus,  it  is  he. 
Lord  Sabaoth  his  name, 
From  age  to  age  the  same. 
And  he  must  win  the  battle. 

Martin  Luthbr.    Tnulation 
of  F.  H.  Hedge. 


JEWISH  HYMN  IN  JERUSALEM. 

God  of  the  thunder !  from  whose  cloudy  seat 

The  fiery  winds  of  Desolation  flow ; 
Father  of  vengeance  !  tliat  with  purple  feet 

Like  a  full  wine-press  tread'st  the  world  below  ; 
The  embattled  armies  wait  thy  sign  to  slay, 
Nor  springs  the  beast  of  havoc  on  his  prey. 
Nor  withering  Famine  walks  his  blasted  way. 
Till  thou  hast  marked  the  guilty  land  for  woe. 

God  of  the  rainbow  I  at  whose  gracious  sign 

The  billows  of  the  proud  their  rage  suppress  ; 
Father  of  mercies  I  at  one  word  of  thine 

An  Eden  blooms  in  the  waste  wilderness. 
And  fountains  sparkle  in  the  arid  sands, 
And  timbrels  ring  in  maidens'  glancing  hands. 
And  marble  cities  crown  the  laughing  lands. 
And  pillared  temples  rise  thy  name  to  bless. 

O'er  Judah's  land  thy  thunders  broke,  O  Lord  1 

The  chariots  rattled  o'er  her  sunken  gate, 
Her  sons  were  wasted  by  the  Assyrian's  sword. 

Even  her  foes  wept  to  see  her  fallen  state  ; 
And  heaps  her  ivory  palaces  became. 
Her  princes  wore  the  captive's  garb  of  shame. 
Her  temples  sank  amid  the  smouldering  flame. 
For  thou  didst  ride  the  tempest  cloud  of  fate. 

O'er  Judah's  land  thy  rainbow.  Lord,  shall  beam, 

And  the  sad  City  lift  her  crownless  head, 
And  songs  shall  wake  and  dancing  footsteps  gleam 
In  streets  where  broods  the  silence  of  the  dead. 
The  sun  shall  shine  on  Salem's  gilded  towers. 
On  Carroel's  side  our  maidens  cull  the  flowers 
To  deck  at  blushing  eve  their  bridal  bowers, 
And  angel  feet  the  glittering  Sion  tread. 

Thy  vengeance  gave  us  to  the  stranger^s  hand. 
And  Abraham's  children  were  led  forth  for 
slaves. 
With  fettered  steps  we  left  our  pleasant  land. 

Envying  our  fathers  in  their  peaceful  graves. 
The  strangers'  bread  with  bitter  ^ears  we  steep, 
AAd  when  our  weary  eyes  should  sink  to  sleep, 
In  the  mute  midnight  we  steal  forth  to  weep. 
Where  the  pale  willows  shade  Euphrates'  waves. 

The  bom  in  sorrow  dmll  bring  forth  in  joy  ; 
Thy  merey,  Lord,  shall  lead  thy  children  home ; 
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He  that  went  forth  a  tender  jirmttling  boy 

Yet,  ere  he  die,  to  8«Jem'i  streets  shall  come  ; 
And  Canaan's  rioes  for  ns  their  fmit  shall  bear, 
And  llermon's  bees  their  honeyed  stores  prepare. 
And  we  shall  kneel  again  in  thankful  prayer, 
Wherv  o'er  the  cbemb-seated  God  full  biaxed 
the  irradiate  throne. 

MBXaY  lUaT  MlLMAM. 


WHEN  JORDAN  HUSHED  HIS  WATERS 

STILL. 

WnE!f  Jonlan  hushed  his  waters  still. 

And  silence  slept  on  Zion's  hill. 

When  Uethlehem's  shepherds,  through  the  night, 

Watchvd  o'er  their  flocks  by  starry  light,  — 

Hsrk  !  from  the  midnight  hills  around, 
A  voice  of  more  than  mortal  sound 
In  distant  hallrltgahs  stole. 
Wild  murmuring  o'er  the  raptured  souL 

On  wheels  of  light,  on  wings  of  flame. 
The  glorious  honts  of  Zioti  came  ; 
High  bearen  with  songs  of  triumph  rung, 
While  thus  they  struck  their  har|M  and  song : 

••  O  Zioi,  lift  thy  raptured  eye  ; 
Tlie>  loiig-f  x|iected  hour  is  nigh  ; 
The  joyii  of  nature  rise  again  ; 
The  Prince  of  Salem  comes  to  reign. 

"See,  Merry,  from  her  golden  urn, 
Pours  a  rich  stream  to  them  that  mourn  ; 
Behold,  she  binds,  with  tender  care. 
The  bleeding  bosom  of  despair. 

He  comes  to  cheer  the  trembling  heart ; 
Bids  Satan  and  his  host  depart ; 
Again  the  day-star  gilds  the  gloom, 
Agsin  the  bowers  of  Eden  bloom.** 


THE  MOTHERS  HYMN. 


Lord,  who  onUiticst  for  mankind 
Beiii^isnt  toils  and  tender  cares. 

We  thank  thee  for  the  ties  that  bind 
The  mother  to  the  child  she  bears. 

We  thank  thee  for  the  hopes  that  rise 
Within  her  heart,  as,  day  by  day. 

The  dawning  soul,  from  those  young  eyes, 
Looks  with  a  clearer,  steadier  ray. 


And,  grateful  for  the  blcasiiig  gHrssi 

With  that  dear  inlaBt  cm  her 
She  trains  the  eye  to  look  to 

The  voice  to  lisp  a  ptmyer  to 

Such  thanks  the  Ussaed  Mary  ^asw 
When  from  her  Up  the  Holy  Child, 

Sent  from  on  high  to  seek  snd  are 

The  lost  of  earth,  looked  up  and  smiW. 

All-Oracious  ?  grant  to  those  who  hmr 

A  mother's  charge  the  stiength  and  li^t 

To  guide  the  feet  that  own  their  rmrv 

In  ways  of  Love  and  Troth  and  Kicht. 

WiujAM  Cutxaa  Sav 


MORTALS,  AWAKE  I    WITH  ANGELB 

JOIN. 

MoETALB,  awake  !  with  angels  Join, 

And  chant  the  solemn  lay  ; 
Joy,  lore,  and  gratitude  '^*«*»>4nt 

To  hail  the  auspicious  day. 


In  hearen  the  rapturous  song 
And  sweet  seraphic  fire 

Through  all  the  thining  legions 
And  strung  and  tuned  the  lyrs. 


Swift  through  the 

And  loud  the  echo  rolled  ; 
The  theme,  the  song,  the  joy, 

T  was  more  than  hearen  eould 


Down  through  the  portals  of  the  skj 

Th*  impetuous  torrent  ran  ; 
And  angels  flew,  with  eager  joy. 

To  bear  the  news  to  man. 

Hark  !  the  cherubic  armies  shout. 

And  glory  leads  the  song  ; 
"  Goodwill  and  peace  "  art  hevd 

The  harmonious  angel  throng. 

HaiU  Prince  of  life  !  forerer  hail, 

Redrrmer,  Brother,  Friend  ? 
Though  earth  and  time  and  life  ahosld  fsil. 

Thy  praise  shall  nerer  end. 


HOW  SWEET  THE  NAME  OF 

SOUNDS! 


How  sweet  the  name  of  J 

In  a  belierer^s  ear  ! 
It  soothes  his  sorrow^  ht*aU  his 

And  drires  away  hi*  Umr. 
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It  makes  the  wounded  spirit  whole, 
And  calnis  the  troubled  breast ; 

T  is  manna  to  the  hungry  soul, 
And  for  the  weary,  rest. 

By  thee  my  prayers  acceptance  gain, 

Althongh  with  sin  defiled  ; 
Satan  accuses  me  in  vain. 

And  I  am  owned  a  child. 

Jesns !  ray  Shepherd,  Guardian,  Friend, 
My  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King ; 

My  Lord,  my  Life,  my  Way,  my  End, 
Accept  the  praise  I  bring. 

Weak  is  the  effort  of  my  heart. 
And  cold  my  warmest  thought ; 

But  when  I  see  thee  as  thou  art, 
I  *11  praise  thee  as  1  ought. 

Till  then  I  would  thy  love  proclaim 

With  every  fleeting  breath  ; 

And  may  the  music  of  thy  name 

Eefieah  my  soul  in  death  1 

John  nbwtor. 


NOW  TO  THE  HAVEN  OF  THY  BREAST. 

Now  to  the  haven  of  thy  breast, 

O  Son  of  man,  I  fly ; 
Be  thou  my  refuge  and  my  rest, 

For  O,  the  storm  is  high  ! 

Protect  me  from  the  forloas  blasts 

My  shield  and  shelter  be ; 
Hide  me,  my  Saviour,  till  o'eirpast 

The  stonn  of  sin  I  see. 

As  welcome  as  the  water-spring 

Is  to  a  barren  place, 
Jesus,  descend  on  me,  and  bring 

Thy  sweet,  refreshing  grace. 

As  o'er  a  parched  and  weary  land 

A  rock  extends  its  shade, 
8o  hide  me,  Saviour,  with  thy  hand, 

And  screen  my  naked  head. 

In  all  the  times  of  my  distress 
Thou  hast  mv  succor  been  ; 

And,  in  my  utter  helplessness. 
Restraining  me  from  sin. 


How  s^ift  to  save  me  didst  thou  move, 

In  every  trjring  hour  ! 
O,  still  protect  me  with  thy  love. 

And  shield  me  with  thy  |x>wer  I 

CHARLBS  WBSLBV. 
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JESUS,   LOVER  OF  MY  SOUL. 

Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul. 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly. 
While  the  nearer  waters  roll. 

While  the  tempest  still  is  high  ! 
Hide  me,  0  my  Saviour,  hide. 

Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past ; 
Safe  into  thy  haven  guide, 

0,  receive  my  soul  at  last ! 

Other  refuge  have  I  none. 

Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  thee ; 
Leave,  ah  !  leave  me  not  alone. 

Still  support  and  comfort  me. 
All  my  trust  on  thee  is  stayed. 

All  my  help  from  thee  I  bring ; 
Cover  my  defenceless  head 

With  the  shadow  of  thy  wing. 

Wilt  thou  not  regard  my  call  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  regard  my  prayer ! 
Lo  !  I  sink,  I  faint,  I  fall,  — 

Lo !  on  thee  I  cast  my  care  ; 
Reach  me  out  thy  gracious  hand. 

While  I  of  thy  strength  receive  ! 
Hoping  against  hope  I  stand,  — 

Dying,  and  belKOtd  I  live. 

Thou,  0  Christ,  srt  all  I  fMint ; 

More  than  all  in  thee  I  find ; 
Raise  the  fallen,  cheer  tlie  faint. 

Heal  the  sick,  and  lead  the  blind. 
Just  and  holy  is  thy  name, 

I  cm  all  unri^teoBsness  t 
False  and  full  of  sin  I  am. 

Thou  art  full  •f  truth  and  grace. 

Plenteous  grace  with  thee  is  found,  — 

Grace  to  cover  all  my  sin ; 
Let  dw  healing  streams  abound. 

Make  and  keep  me  pvre  within. 
Thou  of  life  the  fountain  art. 

Freely  let  me  take  of  the« ; 

Spring  thou  up  within  my  heart, 

Rise  to  all  eternity. 

Charles  weslby. 


SWEETEST  SAVIOUR,  IF  MY  SOUL— 

Sweetest  Saviour,  if  my  soul 

Were  but  worth  the  having, 
Quickly  should  I  then  controll 

Any  thought  of  waving. 
But  when  all  my  care  and  pains 
Cannot  give  the  name  of  gains 
To  thy  wretch  so  full  of  stains. 
What  delight  or  hope  remains  f 
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fFhai  {diildi ),  u  Uu  Utiantr  thine. 
Thine  the  poxae  and  nuagurt  9 
1/ 1  my.  Thou  tJuili  be  mine. 

Finder  not  my  treasure. 
What  the  gains  in  hariny  thee 
Do  nmouni  to,  oneiy  he 
Who  for  man  uxu  eoid  can  see. 
Thai  trans/erred  the  aeeoumis  to  nw. 

But  aa  I  cmn  ara  no  merit 

Lnuiiug  to  thU  favoar  : 
8o  the  «i-ay  to  lU  nie  for  it 

!■  Uryood  my  Mvoiir. 
Aa  the  remaoii  tht>ii  U  tbinc, 
8o  the  way  u  none  of  mitie  : 
1  tlijM'Uim  the  whole  dnagne  ; 
Sione  Juclaima  and  1  reaigoe. 

Thai  is  all,  if  that  f  couid 

Oei  trithoui  repining; 
And  my  clay  my  creaiure  would 

Foilow  my  resigning: 

Thni  as  I  did  freely  part 

With  my  glorie  and  tltacrt, 

Jjrfl  all  Joyce  to  feel  all  smart  — 

Ah  !  no  more :  thoa  brt-ak'st  my  heart 

CaoRCK  Haaaaar. 


JUST   AS   I   AIL 

Jt*rr  aa  I  am,  —  without  one  plea. 
But  that  thy  blood  waa  abed  for  me. 
And  that  thou  bid'Nt  me  come  to  thee,  — 
O  Lunb  of  God,  1  come  !  I  come  ! 

Jiut  aa  I  am,  —  and  waiting  not 
To  rid  my  m>u1  of  one  d^rk  blot. 
To  th(*e  whoM  blood  can  cleAnae  each  apotp  — 
O  Lamb  of  God,  1  come  !  I  come  ! 

Ju^t  aa  I  am,  —  though  toeaed  about 
With  many  a  conflict,  many  a  <loubt, 
Fi^'htin;?*  within,  and  feara  without,  — 
O  Lamb  of  God,  1  oome  f  1  oome  I 

Ju«t  aa  I  am,  —  poor,  wrrtche«l,  blind  ; 
8i;;ht,  ri(*hm,  healing  of  the  mind, 
Wa,  «I1  I  nenl,  in  thee  to  find,  — 
O  I^imb  of  Oo«l,  I  come  !  I  come  ! 

Jiwt  aa  I  am,  — thou  wilt  receirt? ; 
Wilt  w»»I.onie,  panlon,  deanjie,  TvlieTe  ; 
Bcvmiiwe  thy  promine  I  believe,  — 
O  I^nib  of  God,  1  come  !  I  come  I 

Just  aa  I  am,  —  thy  lore  unknown 
Haa  broken  er^ry  barrier  down  ; 
Now,  to  be  thine,  yea,  thine  alone,  — 
O  Lamb  of  God,  1  come  !  1  come  ! 

AKOXYMOVa. 


BOCK  OF  AGES,   CLEFT   FOR  ML 

Rock  of  Agea,  cleft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  niywlf  in  ther  ! 
Let  the  water  and  the  blood. 
From  thy  riven  aide  which  flowed. 
Be  of  ain  the  double  cunr,  — 
Cleanae  me  from  its  guilt  aad  powtr. 

Not  the  labon  of  my  hamla 
Can  fulfil  thy  law's  demanda  ; 
Could  my  teal  no  rea|iite  know. 
Could  my  teara  foirver  flow. 
All  for  ain  could  not  atooe,  — 
Thou  miut  ave,  and  thoo  alooa. 

Nothing  in  my  hand  I  hrin^ 
Simply  to  thy  cniaa  I  cling  ; 
Naked,  come  to  th««  for  dfraa, 
Helpleaa,  look  to  thee  for  grace  ; 
Foul,  I  to  the  fountain  fly.  — 
Wash  me.  Saviour,  or  I  die. 

While  I  draw  thia  fleeting  bfamth. 
Wlien  my  eye-atringv  break  in  death. 
When  I  eoar  to  worlda  anknwa. 
See  thee  on  thy  Judgment -thruc^r. 
Rock  of  Agea,  cIrA  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myaelf  in  th««  * 


WHEN  GATHERING  CIX)CI>S  AROr5r»  I 

VIEW. 


Wnc?f  gathering  ckmda  around  I 
And  <Uya  are  dark,  and  frirn«l«  art 
On  }Iim  I  lean  who  not  in  rata 
Experienced  every  human  pain  ; 
He  Neea  my  wanta,  allaya  my  fraix 
And  counta  and  twaamea  up  my  t 


If  aught  ahcmld  tempt  my  aool  to  atray 

From  heavenly  wiadom't  narrow  way. 

To  fly  the  good  1  would  paraoe. 

Or  do  the  tin  I  would  not  do. 

Still  he  who  frit  temptation's  fowrr 

Shall  guanl  me  ia  that  dangettioa  bow. 

If  wounded  love  my  boaom  ftwirll. 
Deceived  by  thoae  I  pritrd  too  wall. 
He  nhall  hia  pit)'ing  aid  bestow 
Who  felt  on  earth  eeverer  woe. 
At  once  betrayed,  denied,  or  fled. 
By  thoae  who  abared  hia  daily  brwad. 

If  vexing  thonghta  within  me  ri>e. 
And  mon  diamayed  my  %\An\  di«% 
Still  he  who  once  vonrhaafed  to  \ 
The  larkening  angtiiUi  of  ^Ifpair 
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Shall  sweetly  soothe,  shall  gently  dry. 
The  throbbing  heart,  the  streaming  eye. 

When  sorrowing  o'er  some  stone  I  bend. 
Which  covers  what  was  once  a  friend. 
And  from  his  voice,  his  hand,  his  smile, 
Divides  me  for  a  little  while, 
Thon,  Saviour,  mark'st  the  tears  I  shed. 
For  thou  didst  weep  o'er  Lazarus  dead. 

And  O,  when  I  have  safely  past 

Through  every  conflict  but  the  last. 

Still,  still  unchanging,  watch  beside 

My  painful  bed,  —  for  thou  hast  died ; 

Then  point  to  realms  of  cloudless  day, 

And  wipe  the  latest  tear  away. 

Sir  ROBBiiT  CEAirr^ 


"THOU  HAST  PUT  ALL  THINGS 
UNDER  HIS  FEET." 

0  North,  with  all  thy  vales  of  green  t    * 
0  South,  with  all  thy  palms  ! 

From  peopled  towns  and  fields  between 
Uplift  the  voice  of  psalms. 

Raise,  ancient  East !  the  anthem  high. 

And  let  the  youthful  West  reply. 

Lo  !  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  spears 

God's  well-beloved  Son. 
He  brings  a  train  of  brighter  years. 

His  kingdom  is  begun. 
He  comes  a  guilty  world  to  bless 
With  mercy,  truth,  and  righteousness. 

0  Father  !  haste  the  promised  hour. 

When  at  his  feet  shall  lie 
All  rule,  authority,  and  power, 

Beneath  the  ample  sky ; 
When  he  shall  reign  from  pole  to  pole, 
The  Lord  of  every  human  soul ; 

When  all  shall  heed  the  words  he  said. 

Amid  their  daily  cares. 
And  by  the  loving  life  he  led 

Shall  strive  to  pattern  theirs  : 

And  he  who  conquered  Death  shall  win 

The  mightier  conquest  over  Sin. 

William  Cullbn  Bryakt. 


0,   HAPPY  DAY  THAT  FIXED  MY 

CHOICE  ! 

0,  HAPPY  day  that  fixed  my  choice 
On  thee,  my  Saviour  and  my  God  t 

Well  may  this  glowing  heart  rejoice, 
And  tell  its  raptures  all  abroad. 


*T  is  done,  the  great  transaction  's  done  ! 

I  am  my  Lord's,  and  he  is  mine  ; 
He  drew  me,  and  I  followed  on, 

Charmed  to  confess  the  voice  divine. 

Now  rest  my  long-divided  heart, 
Fixed  on  this  blissful  centre,  rest ; 

Nor  ever  from  thy  Lord  depart. 
With  him  of  every  good  possessed. 

High  Heaven,  that  heard  the  solemn  vow, 

That  vow  renewed  shall  daily  hear ; 

Till  in  life's  latest  hour  1  bow, 

And  bless  in  death  a  bond  so  dear. 

Philip  Doddridcb. 


HOPEFULLY  WAITING. 

**  Blened  are  they  who  are  homesick,  for  they  shall  come  at  huJ 
to  their  Father's  house."—  Hbinrich  Stilling. 

Not  as  you  meant,  0  learned  man,  and  good  ! 
Do  I  accept  thy  words  of  truth  and  rest ; 
God,  knowing  all,  knows  what  for  me  is  best. 
And  gives  me  what  I  need,  not  what  he  could. 

Nor  always  as  I  would  ! 
I  shall  go  to  the  Father's  house,  and  see 

Him  and  the  Elder  Brother  face  to  face,  — 
What  day  or  hour  I  know  not.     Let  me  be 
Steadfast  in  work,  and  earnest  in  the  race. 
Not  as  a  homesick  child  who  all  day  long 
Whinesat  its  play,  and  seldom  speaks  in  song- 

If  for  a  time  some  loved  one  goes  away. 
And  leaves  us  our  appointed  work  to  do. 
Can  we  to  him  or  to  ourselves  be  true 
In  mourning  his  departure  day  by  day. 

And  so  our  work  delay  t 
Nay,  if  we  love  and  honor,  we  shall  make 

The  absence  brief  by  doing  well  our  task,  — 
Not  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  dear  One's  sake  ! 
And  at  his  coming, only  of  him  ask 

Approval  of  the  work,  which  most  was  done, 
Not  for  ourselves,  but  our  Beloved  One  ! 

Our  Father's  house,  I  know,  is  broad  and  grand  ; 
In  it  how  many,  many  mansions  are  ! 
And  far  beyond  the  light  of  sun  or  star. 
Four  little  ones  of  mine  through  that  fair  land 

Are  walking  hand  in  hand  ! 
Think  you  I  love  not,  or  that  I  foi^get 

These  of  my  loins  ?    Still  this  world  is  fair, 
And  I  am  singing  while  my  eyes  are  wet 
With  weeping  in  this  balmy  summer  air  : 
Yet  1  *m  not  homesick,  and  the  children  Jiere 
Have  need  of  me,  and  so  my  way  is  clear. 


I  would  be  joyful  as  my  days  go  by, 
Counting  God's  mercies  to  me.     He  who  bore 
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Lifc'ii  hcAviitit  citMiA  U  miuf  furvvenuore. 

And  1  wbu  wait  his  ooniiiig,  ^hAll  not  1 

On  hU  sure  wonl  rely  f 

And  if  aometinura  the  way  \tt  rough  And  ftccp, 

Be  htmt'y  ft^r  the  fficf  he  urnda  to  nic. 

Or  At  my  waking  I  would  only  wr<^p. 

Let  me  remewlier  thc»«  are  things  to  be. 

To  work  his  blessed  will  until  he  come 

And  take  my  hand,  end  lead  me  safely  home. 

A.  D.  P.  Ramdolpm. 


IS  THIS  ALL; 

^NYMWS  OW   WAtm  AMD  rSACB.** 

iAwuiinua  I  aitrh  »*rai  glimpttM  of  UU /ac€^ 

JJiU  tJutt  is  all. 
Sometimes  ht  looks  on  tne,  and  etnu  to  smiU^ 

But  that  is  all, 
Somdimu  hs  speaks  a  piusing  word  rf psaci^ 

But  tMnt  is  all. 
SometimsM  I  think  /  hear  his  loving  woies 

Upon  me  call. 

And  le  this  all  he  meant  when  thus  he  ipoke, 

••  Come  unto  m-  **  ? 
Is  there  no  dcr]ier,  more  enduring  rest 

In  him  for  thee? 
Is  there  no  steadier  light  for  thee  in  him  T 

O,  come  and  see  ! 


0  DEAREST   LAMU,   TAKE  THOC   MT 

HEART  1 


O,  oome  and  see  !  O,  look,  and  look  again  ! 

All  ahall  be  right ; 
O,  taste  his  lore,  and  see  that  it  is  good. 

Thou  child  of  night ! 
O,  trust  thou,  tnut  thou  in  his  grace  and  power  ! 

Then  all  ii  bright. 

Nay,  do  not  wrong  him  by  thy  heary  thon^ta, 

But  lore  his  low. 
Do  thoa  MH  justice  to  his  tcndemesa, 

His  meruy  {irore  ; 
Take  him  for  what  he  is  ;  O,  take  him  all. 

And  look  abore  ! 

Then  shall  thy  toasing  mul  find  anchorage 

And  steailfast  {leaoe ; 
Thy  lore  shall  mt  on  his  ;  thy  weary  doubts 

Forever  oeaae. 
Thy  heart  shall  find  in  him  and  fai  his  grace 

Its  rest  and  bliss  ! 

Christ  and  his  lore  shall  be  thy  blesMMi  all 

Foreremiore  ! 
Christ  and  his  light  shall  shine  on  all  thy  wa}^ 

ForBTemiore  ! 
Christ  and  hii  peace  sliall  keep  thy  troubled  soul 

Forerermore  1 

HoaATlUS  BOMAS. 


0  DEARsrr  Lamb,  take  thoa  ay 
Whetv  can  such  sweetness  be 

As  1  have  tasted  in  thy  lon^ 
As  I  have  found  in  thee  f 


I 


If  there 's  a  fervor  in  ny 
And  fervor  sure  therv  is. 

Now  it  shall  be  at  thy  control. 
And  but  to  serve  thee  rise. 


If  love,  that  mildest  (lame. 
In  hearts  so  hard  ae  mine. 

Come,  gentle  Saviour,  to  my 
lU  love  shall  all  be  thine. 


Kow  the  gay  world  with  trcarhrfwas 
Shall  tempt  my  heart  in  vain  ; 

I  have  conveyed  away  that  heart. 
Ne'er  to  return  again. 


'TIS  heaven  oa  earth  to  tairta  hia  Iwa. 

To  isel  his  qnickcaiag  gmoe. 
And  aU  the  hsavw  I 

la  bat  to  see  his  face 


art 


THE  DYING  SAVIOCR. 

O  SACRBD  Head,  now  wounded. 

With  grief  and  shame  wetghed 
Kow  scornfully  surrouodrd 

With  thoma,  thy  only  crown  i 
O  Mcred  Head,  what  glory. 

What  blis^  till  now  was  thine  I 
Yet,  though  despiard  and  gory, 

I  joy  to  call  thee  nuoe. 


0  noblest  brow  and  dearest. 

In  other  days  the  world 
All  frarv<l  when  thou  appeawdat ; 

What  shame  on  thre  U  hmrled  I 
How  art  thon  pale  with  sngniah. 

With  sere  abase  awl  seem  I 
How  does  that  visage  ki^niaiih 

Which  oace  was  bright  ae  moni ! 


What  langnaiTP  shall  I  borrow. 

To  thank  thre,  deamat  Frisai, 
For  this  thy  dyiog  sorrow. 

Thy  pity  without  end  1 
O,  make  roe  thine  fovrv^ 

And  should  I  faintinx  be^ 
LonI,  let  me  never,  nerer. 

Outlive  my  love  to  thee. 


t^ 
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If  I,  a  wretch,  ghould  leave  thee, 

O  Jesus,  leave  not  me  ! 
In  faith  may  I  receive  thee, 

When  death  shall  set  me  free. 
When  strength  and  comfort  langoish, 

And  I  must  hence  depart, 
Belease  me  then  from  anguish^ 

By  thine  own  wounded  heart. 

Be  near  when  I  am  dying, 

O,  show  thy  cross  to  me  I 
And  for  my  succor  flying. 

Come,  Lord,  to  set  me  free. 
These  eyes  new  faith  receivings 

From  Jesus  shall  not  move ; 

For  he  who  dies  believing 

Dies  safely — through  thy  love. 

Paul  Cbrhaedt. 


MABY  TO  HER  SAVIOUR'S  TOMB  — 

Mart  to  her  Saviour's  tomb 

Hasted  at  the  early  dawn  ; 
Spice  she  brought,  and  rich  perfume,  — 

But  the  Lord  she  loved  was  gone. 
For  a  while  she  weeping  stood. 

Struck  with  sorrow  and  surprise, 
Shedding  tears,  a  plenteous  flood. 

For  her  heart  supplied  her  eyes. 

Jesus,  who  is  always  near, 

Thou^  too  often  unperceived. 
Comes  his  drooping  child  to  cheer. 

Kindly  asking  why  she  grieved. 
Though  at  first  she  knew  him  not,  — 

When  he  called  her  by  her  name. 
Then  her  griefs  were  all  foigot. 

For  she  found  he  was  the  same. 

Grief  and  sighing  quickly  fled 

When  she  heard  his  welcome  voice ; 
Just  before  she  thought  him  dead. 

Now  he  bids  her  heart  rejoice. 
What  a  change  his  word  can  make, 

Turning  darkness  into  day  ! 
Ton  who  weep  for  Jesus'  sake. 

He  will  wipe  your  tears  away. 

He  who  came  to  comfort  her 
When  she  thought  her  all  was  lost 

Will  for  your  relief  a]>pear. 
Though  you  now  are  tempest-tossed. 

On  his  word  your  burden  cast. 
On  his  love  your  thoughts  employ ; 

Weeping  for  a  while  may  last, 

But  the  morning  brings  the  joy. 

John  Nbwton. 


THE  ASCENSION   OF  CHKIST. 

"  Bright  portals  of  the  sky, 
Embossed  with  sparkling  stars ; 
Doors  of  eternity, 
With  diamantine  bars. 
Your  arras  rich  uphold  ; 
Loose  all  your  bolts  and  springs. 
Ope  wide  your  leaves  of  gold  ; 
That  in  your  roofs  may  come  the  King  of  kings. 

"  Scarfed  in  a  rosy  cloud. 
He  doth  ascend  the  air ; 
Straight  doth  the  Moon  him  shroud 
With  her  resplendent  hair ; 
The  next  encrystalled  light 
Submits  to  him  its  beams  ; 
And  he  doth  trace  the  height 
Of  that  fair  lamp  which  flames  of  b^uty  streams. 

*'  The  choirs  of  happy  souls. 
Waked  with  that  music  sweet. 
Whose  descant  care  controls. 
Their  Lord  in  triumph  meet ; 
The  8X)otle8s  spirits  of  light 
His  trophies  do  extol. 
And,  arched  in  squadrons  bright. 
Greet  their  great  Victor  in  his  capitoL 

**  0  glory  of  the  Heaven  I 

O  sole  delight  of  Earth  ! 

To  thee  all  power  be  given, 

God's  uncreated  birth ; 

Of  mankind  lover  true, 

Endurer  of  his  wrong. 

Who  dost  the  world  renew. 

Still  be  thou  our  salvation,  and  our  song." 

From  top  of  Olivet  such  notes  did  rise, 

When  man's  Redeemer  did  transcend  the  skies. 

William  Drummond. 


TREMBLING,   BEFORE  THINE  AWFUL 

THRONE  — 

Trembling,  before  thine  awful  throne, 
0  Lord  !  in  dust  my  sins  1  own  : 
Justice  and  Mercy  for  my  life 
Contend  !  —  0,  smile,  and  heal  the  strife. 

The  Saviour  smiles  !  upon  my  soul 
New  tides  of  hope  tumultuous  roll, 
His  voice  proclaims  my  pardon  found. 
Seraphic  transport  wings  the  sound  ! 

Earth  has  a  joy  unknown  in  heaven,  — 
The  new-bom  peace  of  sins  foi^vcn  I 
Tears  of  such  pure  and  deep  delight, 
Ye  angels  !  never  dimmed  your  sight. 
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Ye  MW  of  old  on  chaos  rue 
The  iM^uteoiu  pilUn  of  the  skies  ; 
Ye  know  where  mom  exalting  sfiringi, 
And  evening  folds  her  drooping  wingi. 

Bright  hrrmUU  of  th'  Eternal  WU1« 
Abmail  his  errands  ye  fulfil ; 
Or,  throned  in  floods  of  beamy  day, 
Symiihonious,  in  his  presence  pUy. 

Load  is  the  song,  the  heavenly  plain 
la  shaken  by  the  choral  strmin. 
And  dying  e«:hoes,  floating  Csr, 
Draw  music  from  each  rhiming  star. 

But  I  amid  yonr  choim  shall  shine. 

And  all  your  knowltnlge  will  be  mine ; 

Ye  on  your  hnqis  must  Icau  to  hear 

A  secret  chord  that  miiu  will  bear. 

Thomas  tluxMOUsa. 


NEARER,   MY  GOD,   TO  THEE. 

Krakrk,  my  God,  to  thee. 

Nearer  to  tlitw  ! 
E*en  though  it  be  a  cross 

That  rmiseth  me ; 
Still  all  my  song  sliall  be,  — 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee, 

Nemrer  to  thee  ! 

Though,  like  the  wanderer, 

Tlie  sun  gune  down, 
Darkne»  tie  over  roe. 

My  rest  a  stone  ; 
Yet  in  my  dmims  I  'd  be 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee. 

Nearer  to  thi'e  ! 

There  let  the  way  appear 

Steps  unto  heaven  ; 
All  that  thou  sendest  me 

In  mercy  given  ; 
Angrls  to  beckon  roe 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee. 

Nearer  to  thee  ! 

Then  with  my  waking  thoogbta, 
Bright  with  thy  praise. 

Oat  of  my  stonv  griefs 
Reth(*l  I  11  T^  ; 

So  by  my  woes  to  be 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee. 
Nearer  to  th(f«  ! 

Or  if  on  joyful  wing, 

Clraving  the  sky. 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  forgot. 

Upward  1  fly  ; 


Still  all  my  Ming  sIiaII  be« 
Nearer,  my  Gud,  to  thcc. 
Nearer  to  thee. 


FROM  THE  RECESSES  OF  A   LOWLY 

SIM  HIT. 


From  the  recesses  of  a  lowly  spirit. 
Our  humble  prayer  ascends  ;  U  Fatbrr  * 
Upsoaring  on  the  wings  of  awe  and 
Forgive  its  weakness  I 


il 


We  see  thy  hand,  —  it  leads  os,  it  suppurts  a«  ; 
We  hear  thy  voice,  —  it  cx>un»eU  and  a  ctxtru  u*  . 
And  then  we  turn  away  ;  and  stiJ  thy  kxI>^iI4r«• 
Forgives  our  blind j 


O,  how  long-sufTering,  Lord  ?  bat  thoo  drh;;h!<^ 
To  win  with  love  the  wandering  :  thoo  idtiitbi. 
By  smiles  of  mercy,  not  by  frowns  or  trrruc^ 
Man  from  his  errors. 


Fsther  and  .Saviour  !  plant  within  ca<  h 
The  seeds  of  holiness,  and  bid  thrm 
In  fragrance  snd  in  beauty  bright  and  vrmAl. 
And  spring  eternal. 


PRAISE  TO  GOD,   IMMORTAL   PRAI5L 

PRAISB  to  God,  immortal  praise. 
For  the  love  that  crowns  aor  dayx— 
Bounteous  source  of  every  joy. 
Let  thy  praise  oar  tongnea  employ  f 

For  the  blessings  of  the  ftrhl. 
For  the  Ktorva  the  gardens  jrield. 
For  the  vine's  exalteil  juirr. 
For  the  generotia  olive's  ase  ; 

F1o<:ks  that  whiten  all  the  plain. 
Yellow  sheaves  of  rii^ened  grain. 
Clouds  that  drop  their  fattening  drw^ 
Suna  that  temperate  warmth  tUfl'uss  ; 

All  that  Spring,  with  bonntmns  haftil. 
Scatters  o'er  tiie  smiling  land  ; 
All  that  lilirral  Autumn  pours 
From  her  rich  o'erflowiug  storm  : 

These  to  thee,  my  Go»U  we  owr,  — 
Source  whence  all  our  blrMings  flow  ! 
And  for  tliese  mr  aonl  sliall  rmiw 
Grateful  vows  and  solrmn  |irai«e. 

Yet  should  rising  whirlaiiid»  tear 
From  its  stem  the  ripening 
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Should  the  fig-tree's  blasted  shoot 
Dxvp  her  green  uutimely  fruit,  — 

Should  the  Tine  put  forth  no  more, 
Nor  the  olive  yield  her  store,  — 
Though  the  sickening  flocks  should  faU^ 
And  the  herds  desert  the  stall,  — 

Should  thine  altered  hand  restrain 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain. 
Blast  each  ojiening  bud  of  joy, 
And  the  rising  year  destroy  ;  — 

Tet  to  thee  my  soul  should  raise 
Grateful  vows  and  solemn  praise, 
And,  when  every  blessing 's  flown, 
Love  thee  —  for  thj'self  alone. 

ANNA  L^CrrriA  BAaSAVLOL 


WHEN  ALL  THY  MERCIES,  0  MY  GOD ! 

When  all  thy  mercies,  0  my  God  ! 

My  rising  soul  survejrs. 
Transported  with  the  view,  I  m  lost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 

0,  how  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 

The  gratitude  declare 
That  glows  within  my  ravished  heart  t  — 

But  thou  canst  read  it  there  ! 

Thy  providence  my  life  sustained. 

And  all  my  wants  redrest, 
When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay. 

And  hung  upon  the  breast. 

To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cries 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  form  themselves  in  prayer. 

Unnumbered  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tender  care  bestowed. 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceived 

From  whom  those  comforts  flowed. 

When  in  th<$  slippery  paths  of  youth 

With  heedless  steps  1  ran. 
Thine  arm  unseen  conveyed  me  safe. 

And  led  me  up  to  man. 

Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  deaths. 

It  gently  cleared  my  way, 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice,  — 

More  to  be  feared  than  they. 

When  worn  with  sickness  oft  hast  thou 

With  health  renewed  my  face  ; 
And,  when  in  sins  and  sorrows  sunk, 

Revived  my  soul  with  grace. 


Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  bliss 

Has  made  my  cup  nm  o'er, 
And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend 

Has  doubled  all  my  store. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ  ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart. 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. 

Through  every  period  of  my  life 

Thy  goodness  I  '11  puraue  ; 
And  after  death,  in  distant  worlds, 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 

When  nature^  fails,  and  day  and  night 

Divide  thy  works  no  more, 
My  ever-grateful  heart,  0  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 

• 

Through  all  eternity  to  thee 

A  joyful  song  1  '11  raise  ; 

For  0,  eternity  's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise  i 

Joseph  aodison. 


THE  MINISTRY  OF  ANGFJJS! 

And  is  there  care  in  hearen  ?    And  is  there  love 
In  heavenly  spirits  to  these  creatures  base. 
That  may  compassion  of  their  evils  move  ? 
There  is  :  —  else  much  more  wretched  were  the 

case 
Of  men  then  beasts  :  but  0  the  exceeding  grace 
Of  Highest  Goil  !  that  loves  his  en>aturt's  so. 
And  all  his  workes  with  mercy  doth  embrace, 
That  blessed  angels  he  sends  to  and  fro, 

To  serve  to  wicked  man,  to  serve  his  wicked  foe  ! 

How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave. 
To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want  I 
How  oft  do  they  with  goldon  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting  skyes,  like  flying  imrsni^iint. 
Against  fowle  feendes  to  ayd  us  militant  I 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch,  a!i<l  d<»wly  ward, 

.  And  their  bright  squadrons  round  aliout  us  plant ; 
And  all  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward  ; 

O,  why  should  heavenly  God  to  men  have  such 

regard  I 

EoMUKD  Spenser. 


ETERNAL  SOURCE  OF  EVERY  JOYl 

Etkrnal  Source  of  eyer}'  joy  ! 

Well  may  thy  praise  our  lips  employ, 

Wliile  in  thy  temple  we  appear 

Whose  goodness  crowns  the  circling  year. 
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Willie  M  Um  wWb  of  nature  ioll« 
Thj  luuid  mpporU  the  steady  pole  ; 
The  mi  U  Ui^t  kyy  thee  to  riee. 
And  dtfkncai  whon  to  Ttil  the  skies. 


The  flowery  sprii^  «t  thy  notnind 
Embalms  the  sir,  and  paints  the  land  ; 
The  summer  rays  with  ngor  shins 
To  raise  the  eorn,  and  shssr  ths  vins. 


Thy  hsnd  in  autoan  richly  poors 
Throogh  all  oor  coasts  redundant 
And  winters,  soltened  by  thy  care, 
Ko  more  a  faos  of  horrsr 


In  RmmtCB  ear  thry  all  rpjoiee. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorioas  voios, 

FoTBTer  singing,  as  they  thine, 
*'  Tht  Hand  tkai  made  um  ia  diwii 


Seasons,  snd  months,  and  weeks,  and  days 
Demand  suooeasive  songs  of  praise  ; 
StUl  be  ths  cheerful  komsge  paid 
With  opening  light  and  srening  shade. 


Here  in  thy  honss  shall  in< 
As  circling  Sabbaths  bless  oor  eyes  ; 
Still  will  we  maks  thy  merdes  known 
Anmnd  thy  board,  and  rsnnd  oor  own. 

O,  may  oar  more  hannooioos  tongnes 
In  worlds  unknown  pursue  the  songs ; 
And  in  those  brighter  eonrts  adore. 
Where  days  and  years  ivroWe  no  more. 


THE  SPACIOUS  P1RMAMEKT  OX  HIGH. 


to  k««« 


AOOtMJN.) 


Tbb  spadous 'firmament  on  high. 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 
And  sjiangled  heaTrns,  a  shining  frame. 

Their  great  Original  proclaim  ; 
The  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 

Does  hi«  Cnrator's  power  display. 
And  publiiUieii  to  ervry  land 

The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand. 

Soon  as  the  cTening  shades  prerail. 

The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale. 
And  nightly  to  the  lixtening  earth 

Rrfifats  the  story  of  her  birth  ; 
While  all  the  stars  that  ronnd  her  bom. 

And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn. 
Confirm  the  tiiliogs  as  they  roll. 

And  spread  tlie  truth  from  pole  to  polfl. 

What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
lloTv  ronnd  the  dark  terrestrial  ball  f 

What  though  no  reni  roiee  or  sonnd 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  foond  V 


LORD  !  WH£2f  THOSE  OLOEIOCS  U0H75 

I  SKK. 


■YMH  AlfD  MUl 

Lono  !  when  those  glorioas  lights  I  i 

With  which  thoo  hast  adonied  the 
Obeenring  how  thsy  OMVcd  bi^ 

And  how  thtir  splaodor  fills  Bias 
Hethinks  it  is  too  laige  a  gimoc, 

Bnt  that  thy  knre  ordained  it  ao,  — 
That  creatures  in  so  high  a  plaos 

Should  senrants  be  to  nan  below. 

The  meanest  lamp  now  shining  thsfo 

In  aass  and  InsUv  doth  ttcaeil 
Ths  noblest  of  thy  cnatares  hen. 

And  of  oar  friendship  hath  no 
Yet  these  upon  mankind  attend 

For  secret  aid  or  public  light ; 
And  from  ths  world's  ex 

Repair  onto  ns  srsry  night. 

0,  hsd  thst  stamp  been  nndrfsoed 

Which  firrt  on  us  thy  hand  had 
How  highly  should  we  hare 

Since  we  are  so  moch  honored  yet ! 
Good  God,  for  whst  bot  for  the  Mke 

Of  thy  belored  sod  only  Son, 
Who  did  on  him  oor  nature  take. 

Wars  thees  eseeeding  fsTofs  daas  f 


As  ws  hy  him  have  honotrd  been. 

Let  us  to  him  doe  honors  gire  ; 
Let  his  uprightness  hide  our  sn. 

And  let  ns  worth  from  him 
Yea,  so  let  us  by  grsoe  impra>«« 

What  thon  by  nature  doth 
Thst  to  thy  dwelling*plare  ahoee 

We  may  be  raided  from  below 


^ 


HYMN. 

smnnva.  n*  nve  vAta  or  cha 

IlAJrr  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  moming**ur 
In  his  stee|i  oourne  f   So  long  he  arrtiu  to  |«afl» 
On  thy  bald,  awful  head,  O  aorerrign  BUik  * 
The  A  pre  and  Arreiran  at  thy  baiw 
Itare  oesM>lew»ly  ;  bot  thoo,  most  awful  F< 
I{ise*t  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  \knr% 
How  silently  !  Aroond  thee  and  shore 
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Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black,  — 
An  ebon  mass.     Methinks  thou  piercest  it. 
As  with  a  wedge )    But  when  I  look  again. 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home,  thy  crystal  shrine. 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity ! 

0  dread  and  silent  Mount !   I  gazed  upon  thee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense. 
Didst  vanish  from  my  thought.     Entranced  in 

prayer 

1  worshipped  the  Invisible  alone. 

Yet,  like  some  sweet  beguiling  melody. 
So  sweet  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it, 
Thou,  the  mean  while,  wast  blending  with  my 

thought,  — 
Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy,  — 
Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 
Into  the  mighty  vision  passing,  there, 
As  in  her  natural  form,  swelled  vast  to  Heaven  ! 

Awake,  my  soul !  not  only  passive  praise    , 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  swelling  tears. 
Mute  thanka,  and  secret  ecstasy  !  Awake, 
Voice  of  sweet  song !   Awake,  my  heart,  awake  I 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs,  all  join  my  hymn. 

Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  sovereign  of  the  vale  ! 
0,  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night. 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 
Or  when  they  climb  the  sky  or  when  they  sink,  — 
Companion  of  the  morning-star  at  dawn. 
Thyself  Earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald,  —  wake,  0,  wake,  and  utter  praise  I 
Who  sank  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth  f 
Who  filled  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light  7 
Who  made  thee  parent  of  perpetual  streams  ? 

And  yon,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad  I 
Who  called  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death. 
From  dark  and  icy  caverns  called  you  forth, 
Down  those  precipitous,  black,  jagged  rocks, 
Forever  shattered  and  the  same  forever  I 
Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life. 
Your  strength,  your  speed,  yourfury,  andyourjoy. 
Unceasing  thimder  and  eternal  foam  7 
And  who  commanded  (and  the  silence  came). 
Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  I 

Ye  ice-falls  !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain,  — 
Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice. 
And  stopped  at  once  amid  their  maddest  plunge ! 
Motionlea  torrents !  silent  cataracts  ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  Heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?  Who  bade  the  sun 
Gothe  you  with  rainbows?    Who,  with  living 

flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ? 
God  :  —  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 


Answer  !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  God  1 
God !  sing,  ye  meadow-streams,  with  gladsome 

voice ! 
Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like 

sounds ! 
And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God  ! 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain-storm  ! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds  ! 
Ye  signs  and  wonders  of  the  elements  ! 
Utter  forth  God,  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise  ! 

Thou,  too,  hoar  Mount !  with  thy  sky -pointing 

peaks. 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard. 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  through  the  pure 

serene. 

Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  breast,  — 

Thou  too  again,  stupendous  Mountain  !  thou 

That  as  I  raise  my  head,  awhile  bowed  low 

In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 

Slow  travelling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 

Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud. 

To  rise  before  me,  —  Rise,  0,  ever  rise  ! 

Rise  like  a  cloud  of  incense,  from  the  Earth  ! 

Thou  kingly  Spirit  throned  among  the  hills, 

Thou  dread  ambassador  from  Earth  to  Heaven, 

Great  Hierarch  !  tell  thou  tlie  silent  sky, 

And  tell  the  stars,  and  tell  yon  rising  sun. 

Earth,  with  her  thousand  voices,  praises  God. 

Samubl  Taylor  Colcriocb. 


THOU  ART,   0   GOD  — 

"  The  da7  h  thine,  the  nl|^t  alto  U  thine  :  thou  h«st  prepared 
the  Nfrht  and  the  sun.  Thou  h«st  set  all  the  borders  of  the  eaith : 
thou  hast  made  summer  and  winter."  —  PSALM  budr.  16,  17. 

T110U  art,  0  God,  the  life  and  light 
Of  all  this  wondrous  world  we  see  ; 

Its  glow  by  day,  its  smile  by  night. 
Are  but  reflections  caught  from  thee. 

Where'er  we  turn  thy  glories  shine. 

And  all  things  fair  and  bright  are  thine  ! 

When  day,  with  farewell  beam,  delays 
Among  the  opening  clouds  of  even. 

And  we  can  almost  think  we  gaze 

Through  golden  vistas  into  heaven,  — 

Those  hues  that  make  the  sun's  decline 

So  soft,  so  radiant,  Lord  !  are  thine. 

When  night,  with  wings  of  starry  gloom, 
O'ershadows  all  the  earth  and  skies. 

Like  some  dark,  beauteous  bird,  whose  plume 
Is  sparkling  with  unnumbered  eyes,  — 

That  sacred  gloom,  those  fires  divine, 

So  grand,  so  countless,  I^ord  !  are  thine. 
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Whro  youthful  Bpring  n round  us  brrathcs. 
Thy  S|iiht  warmi  her  frmgrmnt  sigh  ; 

Anil  «vrry  flovrer  the  nuromrr  wnrmUiM 
la  boni  hrneath  th*t  kindling  rye. 

Whrrv'rr  «re  turn,  thy  glories  thine. 

And  all  tliingi  fftir  «ad  bright  ftre  thine  ! 

Tmuma»  Mooaa. 


THE  HEAVENS  DECLARE  THY  GLORY, 

LOUDl 

The  heft  Tens  di-cUre  thy  glory.  Lord  I 
In  erery  star  thy  wiadom  Uiinea  ; 

But  when  our  eyra  behold  thy  word. 
We  read  thy  name  in  fairer  Unea. 

The  rolling  mn,  the  changing  light. 
And  night*  and  days  thy  power  confea  ; 

But  the  blest  rolome  thou  hast  writ 
Reveals  thy  justice  and  thy  grace. 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars  conrey  thy  praise 
Round  the  wbule  earth,  and  never  stand  ; 

So  when  thy  truth  began  its  race 

It  touched  and  glanced  on  every  land. 

Nor  shall  thy  spreading  gospel  rest 
Till  through  the  world  thy  troth  has  nm  ; 

Till  Christ  has  all  the  nations  blest 
That  tee  the  light  or  feel  the  mm. 

Great  Sun  of  Rightconsnesa,  arise  f 

BlesBS  the  dark  world  with  heavenly  light  ! 

Thy  gospel  makes  the  simple  wise,  — 
Tliy  Uws  are  pore,  thy  judgmenta  right 

Thy  noblest  wonders  here  we  view. 

In  souls  rvnewetl  and  sins  forgiven  ; 

Lord,  cleanse  my  sins,  my  soul  renew. 

And  make  thy  woitl  my  guiile  to  heaven  ! 

Isaac  Watts. 


GOD   MOVES   IN   A   MYSTERIOUS  WAY. 

Gon  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  womlers  to  perform  ; 
He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  tea. 

And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 

Of  never- failing  skill 
He  tmuurrs  up  his  bright  de«igna. 

And  works  hin  noverrign  will. 

Ye  fearful  saints,  (rtmh  coumge  take  t 
The  rIoutU  re  so  much  drmd 

» 

Are  bit;  with  merry,  and  nhall  break 
In  blrssdngs  on  your  head. 


Judge  not  the  Lonl  by  feeblr 
But  trust  him  for  his  grarr  ; 

Behind  a  frowning  providmoe 
He  hidea  a  smiling  face. 

His  purposes  will  ripen  fast. 

Unfolding  every  hour  ; 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter 

But  swevt  will  be  the  flower. 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err. 
And  scan  hii  work  in  vain  ; 

God  is  his  own  intrqirrtrr, 
And  he  will  make  it  plain. 

WuiOAM  C 


THROUGH  LIFTS  VAPORS  DIMLY 

SEEING. 

Throuoh  life'a  vapors  dimly  •e«>in<. 

Who  but  longs  for  light  to  Ymrmk ! 
Othe  feverish  drvam  of  bring  ' 

When,  O,  when  shall  we  awake  f 
O  the  hour  when  this  matrrial 

Shall  have  vanished  as  a  clood,  — 
When  amid  the  wide  ethereal 

All  the  invimible  shall  crowd,  — 

And  the  naked  soul,  surroondad 

With  fealitirs  unknown. 
Triumph  in  the  view  unbounded. 

Feel  herwlf  with  God  alone  ' 
In  that  sudden,  strange  timmatioa. 

By  what  new  and  finer 
Shall  she  grasp  the  mighty 

And  receive  its  influence  ? 

Angels,  guard  the  new  immortal. 

Through  the  wonder-teeming  space. 
To  the  everlastirig  portal. 

To  the  spirit's  resting-place. 
Till  the  trump,  which  shake*  crv^tMi*, 

Through  the  circling  heavens  shall  ruJ, 
Till  the  day  of  consumrostioo, 

TUl  the  bridal  of  the  sooL 


Jesus,  blewetl  Me<listor  ! 

Thou  the  airy  path  hast  trod  ; 
Thou  the  JmliTP,  the  Con»nmniator  * 

Shephenl  of  the  fold  of  God  I 
Can  I  trust  a  fellow -being  f 

Can  I  trunt  an  ancel's  ran*  ? 
O  thou  roerrifnl  All-Vring  * 

Beam  around  my  s|nnt  there. 

Blessed  fold  !  no  foe  can  enter  ; 

And  no  friend  departeth  thence  ; 
Jesua  U  their  sun,  their  cf-ntre. 

And  their  shield  Omnifiotmoe. 
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Blessed  !  for  the  Lamb  shall  feed  them, 
All  their  tears  shall  wipe  away, 

To  the  living  fountains  lead  them, 
Till  ffuition*s  perfect  day. 

Lo  !  it  comes,  that  day  of  wonder  ! 

Loader  chorals  shake  the  skies  ; 
Hadte'  gates  are  burst  asunder ; 

See  !  the  new-clothed  myriads  rise. 
Thought  !  repress  thy  weak  endeavor ; 

Here  must  reason  prostrate  fall ; 
0  the  inetfable  Forever  ! 

And  the  eternal  All  in  All ! 

CONSBIL 


SOUKD  THE  LOUD  TIMBREL. 

Miriam's  song. 

**  Aad  Mmam  the  prophetea,  the  sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel 
ia  her  hand  :  and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels 
aad  wkh  dances  "  ->  EXOD.  xr.  aa 

SouxD  the  loud  timbrel  o*er  Egypt's  dark  sea  ! 
Jehovah  has  triumphed,  —  his  people  are  free  I 
Sing,  —  for  the  pride  of  the  tyrant  is  broken. 

His  chariots,  his  horsemen,  all  splendid  and 
brave,  — 
How  vain  was  their  boasting  !  the  Lord  hath  but 
spoken, 

And  chariots  and  horsemen  are  snnk  in  the  wave. 
Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea  ! 
Jehovah  has  triumphed,  —  his  people  are  free  1 

Praise  to  the  Conqueror,  praise  to  the  Lord  ! 
His  word  was  our  arrow,  his  breath  was  our  sword. 
Who  shall  return  to  tell  Egypt  the  story 

Of  those  she  sent  forth  in  the  hour  of  her  pride  * 
For  the  Lord  hath  looked  out  from  his  pillar  of 

glory. 
And  all  her  brave  thousands  are  dashed  in  the 

tide. 

Sound  the  loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea  1 

Jehovah  has  triumphed,  —  his  people  are  free  ! 

Thomas  Moorb. 


t 


CHILDREN  OF  GOD,  WHO,  FAINT  AND 

SLOW  — 

Children  of  God,  who,  faint  and  slow. 

Your  pilgrim-path  pursue, 
In  strength  and  weakness,  joy  and  woe. 

To  God's  high  calling  true  I  — 


Why  move  ye  thus,  with  lingering  tread, 
A  doubting,  mournful  band  ? 

Why  faintly  hangs  the  drooping  head  f 
Why  faihi  the  feeble  hand? 


0,  weak  to  know  a  Saviour's  power. 

To  feel  a  Father's  care  ! 
A  moment's  toil,  a  passing  shower, 

Is  all  the  grief  ye  share. 

The  orb  of  light,  though  clouds  awhile 

May  hide  his  noontide  my, 
Shall  soon  in  lovelier  beauty  smile 

To  gild  the  closing  day,  — 

And,  bursting  through  the  dusky  shroud 

That  dared  his  power  invest, 
Ride  throned  in  light,  o'er  every  cloud. 

Triumphant  to  his  rest. 

Then,  Christian,  dry  the  falling  tear. 

The  faithless  doubt  remove  ; 
Redeemed  at  last  from  guilt  and  fear, 

0,  wake  thy  heart  to  love  ! 

BOWDUUL 


I   STAND  ON   ZION'S  MOUNT. 

I  STAND  on  Zion's  mount. 
And  view  my  starry  crovm  ; 

No  power  on  earth  my  hope  can  shake. 
Nor  hell  can  thrust  me  down. 

The  lofty  hills  and  towers. 
That  lift  their  heads  on  high. 

Shall  all  be  levelled  low  in  dust,  — 
Their  very  names  shall  die. 

The  vaulted  heavens  shall  fall. 

Built  by  Jehovah's  hands ; 

But  firmer  than  the  heavens  the  Rock 

Of  my  salvation  stands. 

Chaklbs  swain. 


THE  LORD  MY  PASTURE  SHALL  PRE- 
PARE. 


PSALM   XXIIL 


The  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare, 
An4  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care  ; 
His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply. 
And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye  ; 
My  noonday  walks  he  shall  attend. 
And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend. 

When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint. 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountains  pant, 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads. 
My  weary,  wandering  ste]>s  he  leads. 
Where  peaceful  rivers  soft  and  slow 
Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow. 
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Though  in  the  path*  of  death  1  treftd. 
With  gloomy  horron  overs|)resd, 
Mjr  itcsAUiut  heart  ahall  fear  do  ill  ; 
Por  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still : 
Thy  frirodly  crook  shall  give  me  aid. 
And  guide  me  through  the  dneadful  ahade. 

Though  in  a  bare  and  ruggrd  way. 
Through  dcffious  lonely  wilds  1  stray. 
Thy  bounty  sliall  my  (lains  beguile  ; 
Tlie  barren  wilderness  shall  smile. 
With  sudden  grvens  and  herbage  crowned. 
And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around. 

JOASrM  AMHSCM. 


AMAZING,   BEAUTEOUS  CHANGE! 

Am A2IXO,  beauteous  change  ! 
A  world  created  new  ! 
My  thoughts  with  transport  range. 
The  lorrly  scene  t«  riew  ; 

In  all  1  trace. 

Saviour  divine, 

Tlie  work  is  thine,  — 

Be  thine  the  praise  t 

See  cr3ntsl  fountains  play 
AmiiUt  the  burning  sands  ; 
The  rivrr*«  winding  way 
Shines  through  the  thirsty  lands  ; 

New  grass  is  seen. 

And  o'er  the  meads 

Its  carpet  spreads 

Of  living  green. 

Where  pointed  brambles  grew, 
Iutwiii«>d  with  horrid  thorn. 
Gay  flowen,  fonpvcr  new, 
The  i«iiiit(Hl  fieKU  adurn, — 

The  blushing  rose 

And  lily  there. 

In  union  fair 

Thfir  swrets  disclose. 

Where  the  bleak  mountain  stood 
All  Ivire  and  diaarrsved. 
Scf  the  widr-branrhing  wood 
DiiTuAe  its  frrstefiil  shade  ; 

Tall  crnlars  nod. 

And  naks  and  pines. 

And  elms  and  vines 

Confess  the  God. 

The  tyrants  of  the  plain 
Their  savage  cha»*e  give  o*er,  — 
No  more  they  rend  the  slain. 
And  thint  for  blooil  no  more  ; 

R  It  infant  hands 

FieP'e  ti^-em  stroke. 


And  lions  yoke 
In  flowery  bands. 

O,  when.  Almighty  Lord  ! 
Shall  these  glad  scenes  arias. 
To  verify  thy  word. 
And  blcaa  our  wondaring  ajaaf 

That  earth  may  raiaet. 

With  aU  iU  toognaa, 

United  Sfon^ 

Of  ardent  jinise. 


0,  HOW  THE  THOUGHT  OP  GRACE 
ATTRACTS  ! 

0,  HOW  the  thought  of  God  sttmcts 
And  diawa  the  heart  fron  mrtK 

And  sickens  it  of  passing  sbowa 
And  dissipating  mirth  ' 


God  only  is  the  creatnrv's 
Thoogh  long  and  rough  tba 

Yet  nothing  leaa  ean  satisfy 
The  love  that  longa  for  God. 

O,  ntter  bat  the  name  of  God 
Down  in  yoar  heart  of  bewta* 

And  see  how  from  the  world  at  aaes 
All  tempting  light  departs. 

A  trusting  heart,  a  yearning  9j% 
Can  win  their  way  above  ; 

If  monntaiaa  can  be  movad  by  faitlw 
la  then  leas  power  in  love  f 


How  little  of  that  road,  my 
How  little  hast  thou  gone  ? 

Take  heart,  and  let  the  though:  oT  G . 
Allure  thee  Cartber  on. 

Dole  not  thy  duties  out  to  God, 

But  let  thy  hand  be  free  ; 
Look  long  at  Jesus  ;  his  swwt  Uood, 

How  was  it  dealt  to  thee  f 

The  perfect  way  is  hard  to  flesh  ; 

It  is  not  hard  to  love  ; 
If  thou  wert  sick  for  want  of  God 

How  swiftly  wonldst  thoa 


BEFORE   J£HOVAH*S   AWFUL  THRu.VL 

BEFOikC  Jehovah's  awful  throne, 
Yc  nations,  bow  with  Mcrr«l  joy  . 

Know  that  the  Lord  is  Goil  ahrtM>  . 
He  can  create,  and  he  de»trov 
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His  sovereign  power,  without  our  aid. 
Made  us  of  clay,  and  formed  us  men  ; 

And  when,  like  wandering  sheep,  we  strayed, 
He  brought  us  to  his  fold  again. 

We  are  his  people  ;  we  his  care,  — 
Our  bouls,  and  all  our  mortal  frame ; 

What  lasting  honors  shall  we  rear, 
Almighty  Maker,  to  thy  name  f 

We  11  crowd  thy  gates  with  thankful  songs  ; 

High  as  the  heaven  our  voices  raise  ; 
And  Earth,  with  her  ten  thousand  tongues. 

Shall  fill  thy  courts  with  sounding  praise. 

Wide  as  the  world  is  thy  command  ; 

Vast  as  eternity  thy  love  ; 

Finn  as  a  rock  thy  truth  shall  stand 

When  rolling  years  shall  cease  to  move. 

Isaac  Watts. 


AND  LET  THIS  FEEBLE  BODY  DIE. 

And  let  this  feeble  body  fail. 

And  let  it  faint  or  die  ; 
My  soul  shall  quit  this  mournful  vale. 

And  soar  to  worlds  on  high  ; 
ShaU  join  the  disembodied  saints. 

And  find  its  long-sought  rest, 
That  only  bliss  for  which  it  pants. 

In  the  Redeemer's  breast. 

In  hope  of  that  immortal  crown 

I  now  the  cross  sustain  ; 
And  gladly  wander  up  and  down, 

And  snaile  at  toil  and  pain. 
I  suffer  on  my  threescore  years, 

Till  my  Deliverer  come. 
And  wipe  away  his  servant's  lean, 

And  take  his  exile  home. 

0,  what  hath  Jesus  bought  for  me  ? 

Before  my  ravished  eye. 
Rivers  of  life  divine  I  see. 

And  trees  of  Paradise  I 
I  see  a  world  of  spirits  bright. 

Who  taste  the  pleasures  there  ! 
They  all  are  robed  in  spotless  white, 

And  conquering  palms  they  bear. 

0,  what  are  all  my  suiTerings  here. 

If,  Lord,  thou  count  me  meet 
With  that  enraptured  host  to  appear. 

And  worship  at  thy  feet ! 
Give  joy  or  grief,  give  ease  or  pain  ; 

Take  life  or  friends  away, 
But  let  rae  find  them  all  again 

In  that  eternal  day. 


THE  SABBATH. 

How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallowed  day  ! 

Mute  is  the  voice  of  rural  labor,  hushed 

The  plough-boy's  whistle  and  the  milkmaid's 

song. 
The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  grass,  mingled  with  fading  flowers, 
That  yestermom  bloomed  waving  in  the  breeze  ; 
Sounds  the  most  faint  attract  the  ear,  —  the 

hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew. 
The  distant  bleating,  midway  up  the  hill. 
Calmness  sits  throned  on  yon  unmoving  cloud. 
To  him  who  wanders  o'er  tlie  upland  leas 
The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the 

dale ; 
And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  heaven-tuned  song ;  the  lulling  brook 
Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deep- worn  glen  ; 
While    from    yon   lowly  roof,    whose  cinliiig 

smoke 
O'ennounts  the  mist,  is  heard  at  intervals 
The  voice  of  psalms,  the  simi)le  song  of  praise. 
With    dovelike    wings    Peaoe  o'er  yon   village 

broods ; 
The  dizzying  mill-wheel  rests  ;  the  anvil's  din 
Hath  ceased  ;  all,  all  around  is  quietness. 
Less  fearful  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 
Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops,  and  looks  on 

man. 

Her  deadliest  foe.     The  toilwom  horse,  set  free, 

Unheedful  of  the  pasture,  roams  at  lai^  ; 

And  as  his  stiff,  unwieldly  bulk  he  rolls. 

His  iron-aimed  hoofs  gleam  in  Uie  morning  ray. 

Jambs  Chauamb. 


CHAIOAS  WBSLBY. 


THE  MEETING. 

The  elder  folk  shook  hands  at  last, 

Down  seat  by  seat  the  signal  passed. 

To  simple  ways  like  onrs  unused. 

Half  solemnized  and  half  amused. 

With  long-drawn  breath  and  shrug,  my  guest 

His  sense  of  glad  relief  expressed. 

Outside  the  hills  lay  warm  in  sun  ; 

The  cattle  in  the  meadow-run 

Stood  half-leg  deep  ;  a  single  bird 

The  green  repose  above  us  stirred. 

"What  part  or  lot  have  you,"  he  said, 

"In  these  dull  rites  of  drowsy -head  t 

Is  silence  worship  ?    Seek  it  where 

It  soothes  with  dreams  the  summer  air. 

Not  in  this  close  and  rude-benched  hall. 

But  where  soft  lights  and  shadows  fall. 

And  all  the  slow,  sleep-walking  hours 

Glide  soim<lleKs  over  grass  and  fIowci*!i ! 
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Fnim  tiruf  uxl  lAtar  uid  rorm  tfmtt, 

lu  liulf  gtuuiiU  iIk  liuniku  heart, 

Knr  ritusl-lioaDil  nor  leiu|>Uiii'>nl 

Vi'ilka  lb*  fm  ■I'int  uT  tbc  LonJ  1 

Our  •.'oauiKin  tlaater  diJ  nol  pen 

Hii  IMowtn  up  rrom  uthcr  nnui  ; 

Hi*  •TTTtct  lilicrtj  iDjm], 

III-  built  no  church,  ba  fruiinl  no  cNsd  ; 

Hut  while  tho  uinlly  rhuuei 

Mail*  bmatler  hU  ]ih]rUclei7, 

Ai  fnini  the  tju^'^rgat  n>  Kcn 

The  Juitj-auiUlW  SuMitaa 

Through  ripening  nimfielrli  Ind  tb*  mf 

Upoo  Lhe  awful  SsbWlb  da  J, 

H>i  •emioai  were  the  halUiTal  Ulk 

That  ahortcr  maila  the  tnoan  lain -walk, 

Hia  wtjaiU  If  ita  were  Oowrri  and  tarda. 

Where  mingleO  wilh  hii  gradooa  wonli 

The  RUlle  of  the  laniuiak-tna 

And  rip|ile-waab  of  Galilee." 

"  Thjr  worda  tn  well,  0  rrirad,"  I  Mid  ; 

"  Unmtaaured  and  anliinltcil. 

With  nnurlrw  alide  of  atone  to  Mobb, 

The  rajstic  Church  of  God  baa  grown. 

InTuible  and  ailriit  mUnda 

The  leropU  neTcr  made  with  handa, 

Unhaml  the  ■ 


Of  it 


He  Denia  no  ipn-ial  place  of  prajrer 
Whoae  bearing  ear  ia  cnrTvhera  ; 
Its  bring*  not  hack  the  childiih  daji 
Thai  rinjcnl  tba  earth  wilh  itonra  otpniac, 
RnoM  Kamak'a  hall  of  K«la,  and  laid 
The  pliolha  of  I'hihe'a  culoonade. 
Still  Ina  he  ovni  the  irlflah  good 
And  aicklj  growth  of  aalitodc,  — 
The  worlhloa  grace  that,  out  of  d^t, 
Flowen  in  the  dewrt  anchorite  ; 
Diaae Tetrd  fn>m  the  aiilTpriDg  whole. 
Lore  hath  no  power  to  nan  a  loiiL 
Not  out  ofSrlf,  the  origin 
And  natire  air  and  anil  of  aiD, 
The  liring  watera  apring  and  flow. 
The  Uvea  with  learea  of  healing  grow. 

"Dream  not,  O  friend,  hnanae  I  Mek 
Tliia  'luirt  abetter  twice  a  w«-k, 
I  Mter  deem  ita  tiine-lud  fl<>or 
Th^n  hnrij  hdl  or  lea-aung  ahot*  ; 
Bui  namre  ii  not  aolituile  : 
She  i^rowila  lu  wiib  her  thronging  vood ; 
Her  many  handa  mrh  out  to  ni, 
Ilrr  man]'  longae*  are  girmloui ; 
Perpelnal  riddlea  of  (arpriMi 
She  oflcn  (o  nur  eara  and  ej^  ; 
She  will  not  leaTe  otir  aenim  (till. 
Out  drap  them  captive  at  her  will ; 


"  And  ao  I  Hnd  it  well  to  ream 
Far  de>r|«r  mt  to  Ibia  atill  nan. 
For  lirrc  lb*  habit  of  thr  luul 
Ferla  leaa  the  onlM  world'a  coatfnt : 
The  Kirength  of  mnliia]  ]MU]uar  pif  ill 
Uore  earneatlj  oar  ooaumin  n«nl>  -, 
And  frDoi  the  ailcnca  mnltiplml 
Bf  tbeaa  etill  forma  on  eilbrr  aMtr, 

r  banka* 


"  Yet  rarely  ibroogh  (br  cbanonl  Irfa 
Unniiird  lhe  *tn«ni  of  motiTr  Buaa, 
A  QaTor  uf  ita  many  apringa. 
The  tinla  of  earth  and  aky  It  faring  ; 
In  the  atill  waten  nenda  anat  ba 
Some  >ha>le  of  homan  ajmpathj  ; 
And  bete,  in  ita  acviutoiBail  |iUoa, 

The  blinil  hf -kilter  gueiMth  Dot 
Wbal  aluulow  haunta  that  Taimat  afUt ; 
No  ejea  «Te  mine  alone  .-an  ae* 
The  1o»e  wherewith  it  weleoma  na  T 
And  atill.  wilh  thiae  alone  my  kin. 
In  dcinbl  and  wraknnn,  want  and  au, 
I  bow  mjr  head,  my  heart  t  ban 
Ai  wh<*ii  that  fui-e  waa  living  there. 
And  atrife  (luo  oft.  aUa  '  in  emin) 
The  pea.'e  of  *bn)>le  Imat  to  pin. 
Fold  fancy'*  rr*tk>*  wiiigv  and  laj 
Tba  Uola  uf  my  heart  away. 


"  Wei™ 


■  the  I 


^ean 


Whone  hopeful  Btteranc*  thronsb  asd  tbrv-^ 

The  fmhnr*  of  the  BwrninR  l<l«  : 

Who  loTnl  nol  traa  Ibe  rarlh  thai  ii^ 

Fell  on  it  from  the  hraren*  in  ujtht. 

But  iBw  in  all  lair  fonni  more  (air 

The  Eternal  lirantjr  mirromi  ibetv. 

Who-  eixl.tj  y-.r»  Iwl  ..MM  gne* 

Anil  laintlier  mmninc  lo  ber  £ac«,  — 

The  look  of  one  who  borr  away 

Ola. I  ttdinir*  from  lhe  hillt  of  .tar, 

While  all  nur  brarla  went  forth  to  Bmt 

The  mining  of  her  brantiful  trrt  ' 

Or  ha[<ly  hm  wha«  pilgrim  trvad 

la  in  lhe  {xtha  wbeir  Jmq*  leil ; 

Who  ilrrania  her  clukthoot'*  ablMtb  in^ 

By  Jordan'*  wHllow-ahadrd  itrfam, 

An<1,  of  the  hymna  of  hup*  and  Uitk, 

Sung  by  the  monki  of  Naian-lb. 

Ilciri  piou*  Khan,  in  the  nUl 

To  prayer,  ban  Uoalnn  miaatrta  f^U 
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Repeating  where  His  works  were  wrought 
The  lesson  that  her  Master  taught, 
Of  whom  an  elder  Sibyl  gave, 
The  prophecies  of  Cuniie's  Cave  ! 

**  1  ask  no  organ's  soulless  breath 

To  drone  the  themes  of  life  and  death. 

No  altar  candle-lit  by  day, 

No  ornate  wordsman's  rhetoric-play, 

No  cool  philosophy  to  teach 

Its  bland  audacities  of  speech 

To  doubled-tasked  idolaters. 

Themselves  their  gods  and  worshippers, 

No  pulpit  hammered  by  the  fist 

Of  loud-asserting  dogmatist. 

Who  borrows  for  the  hand  of  love 

The  smoking  thunderbolts  of  Jove. 

I  know  how  well  the  fathers  taught, 

What  work  the  later  schoolmen  wrought ; 

I  reverence  old-time  faith  and  men, 

But  God  is  near  us  now  as  then  ; 

His  force  of  love  is  still  unspent, 

His  hate  of  sin  as  imminent ; 

And  still  the  measure  of  our  needs 

Outgrows  the  cramping  bounds  of  creeds  ; 

The  manna  gathered  yesterday 

Already  savors  of  decay  ; 

Doubts  to  the  world's  child-heart  unknown 

Question  us  now  from  star  and  stone  ; 

Too  little  or  too  much  we  know, 

And  sight  is  swift  and  faith  is  slow  ; 

The  power  is  lost  to  self-deceive 

With  shallow  forms  of  make-believe. 

We  walk  at  high  noon,  and  the  bells 

Call  to  a  thousand  oracles. 

But  the  sound  deafens,  and  the  light 

Is  stronger  than  our  dazzled  sight ; 

The  letters  of  the  sacred  Book 

Glimmer  and  swim  beneath  our  look  ; 

Still  struggles  in  the  Age's  breast 

With  deepening  agony  of  quest 

The  old  entreaty  :  *  Art  thou  He, 

Or  look  we  for  the  Christ  to  be  ? ' 

"  God  should  ,be  most  where  man  is  least ; 

So,  where  is  neither  church  nor  priest, 

And  never  rag  of  form  or  creed 

To  clothe  the  nakedness  of  need,  — 

Where  farmer-folk  in  silence  meet,  — 

I  turn  my  bell-unsummoned  feet ; 

I  lay  the  critic's  glass  aside, 

1  tread  upon  my  lettered  pride, 

And,  lowest-seateil,  testify 

To  the  oneness  of  humanity  ; 

Confess  the  universal  want, 

And  share  whatever  Heaven  may  grant. 

He  findeth  not  who  seeks  his  own. 

The  soul  is  lost  that '»  saved  alone. 

Not  on  one  favored  forehead  fell 


Of  old  the  fire-tongued  mimcl**. 

But  flamed  o'er  all  the  thronging  host 

The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

Heart  answers  heart :  in  one  desire 

The  blending  lines  of  prayer  aspire  ; 

*  Where,  in  my  name,  meet  two  or  three,' 

Our  Lord  hath  said,  '  I  there  will  be  ! ' 

*'  So  sometimes  comes  to  soul  and  sense 
The  feeling  which  is  evidence 
That  very  near  about  us  lies 
The  realm  of  spiritual  mysteries. 
The  sphere  of  the  supernal  powers 
Impinges  on  this  world  of  ours. 
The  low  and  dark  horizon  lifts. 
To  light  the  scenic  terror  shifts  ; 
The  breath  of  a  diviner  air 
Blows  down  the  answer  of  a  prayer  :  — 
That  all  our  sorrow,  iwin,  and  doubt 
A  great  compassion  clasps  about. 
And  law  and  goodness,  love  and  force. 
Are  wedded  fast  beyond  divorce. 
Then  duty  leaves  to  love  its  task. 
The  beggar  Self  foigets  to  ask  ; 
With  smile  of  trust  and  folded  hands. 
The  passive  soul  in  waiting  stands 
To  feel,  as  flowers  the  sun  and  dew. 
The  One  true  Life  its  own  renew. 

**  So,  to  the  calmly  gathered  thought 

The  innermost  of  truth  is  taught, 

The  mystery  dimly  uudei-stood. 

That  love  of  God  is  love  of  good. 

And,  chiefly,  its  divinest  trace 

In  Him  of  Nazareth's  holy  face  ; 

That  to  be  saved  is  only  this,  — 

Salvation  from  our  selfishness. 

From  more  than  elemental  fire. 

The  soul's  unsanctified  desire. 

From  sin  itself,  and  not  the  i>ain 

That  warns  us  of  its  chafing  chain  ; 

That  worship's  deeper  meaning  lies 

In  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice, 

Not  proud  humilities  of  sense 

And  posturing  of  penitence. 

But  love's  imforced  obedience  ; 

That  Book  and  Church  and  Day  are  given 

For  man,  not  God,  —  for  earth,  not  heaven,  — 

The  blessed  means  to  holiest  ends. 

Not  masters,  but  benignant  friends  ; 

That  the  dear  Christ  dwells  not  afar, 

The  king  of  some  remoter  star, 

But  flamed  o'er  all  the  thronging  host 

The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 

Heart  answers  heart :  in  one  desire 

The  bleniling  lines  of  prayer  aspire  ; 

*  Where,  in  my  name,  meet  two  or  three,' 

Our  Lord  hath  said,  *  I  there  will  W  !  *  " 

John  gkbbnlraf  whiitihr. 
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"  0  mother  I  "  was  the  mingled  cry, 
"  0  mother,  mother  !  do  not  die. 

And  leave  us  all  alone." 
"  My  blessed  babes  ! "  she  tried  to  say, 
Bat  the  faint  accents  died  away 

In  a  low  sobbing  moan. 

And  then,  life  struggling  hard  with  death. 
And  fast  and  strong  she  drew  her  breath. 

And  up  she  raised  her  head  ; 
And,  peering  through  the  deep  wood  ma2e 
With  a  long,  sharp,  unearthly  gaze, 

"  Will  she  not  come  f  "  she  said. 

Just  then,  the  parting  boughs  between, 
A  little  maid's  light  form  was  seen. 

All  breathless  with  her  speed  ; 
And,  following  close,  a  man  came  on 
(A  portly  man  to  look  upon). 

Who  led  a  panting  steed. 

"  Mother  !  **•  the  little  maiden  cried. 
Or  e*er  she  reached  the  woman's  side, 

And  kissed  her  clay-cold  cheek,  — 
"  I  have  not  idled  in  the  town. 
Bat  long  went  wandering  up  and  down. 

The  mimster  to  seek. 

**  They  told  me  here,  they  told  me  there,  — 
I  think  they  mocked  me  everywhere  ; 

And  when  I  found  his  home, 
And  begged  him  on  my  bended  knee 
To  bring  his  book  and  come  with  me. 

Mother  !  he  would  not  come. 

"  I  told  him  how  you  dying  lay. 
And  could  not  go  in  peace  away 

Without  the  minister ; 
I  begged  him,  for  dear  Christ  his  sake, 
But  0,  my  heart  was  fit  to  break,  — 

Mother  )  he  would  not  stir. 

"  So,  though  my  tears  were  blinding  me, 
I  ran  back,  fast  as  fast  could  be. 

To  come  again  to  you  ; 
And  here  —  close  by  —  this  squire  I  met, 
Who  asked  (so  mild)  what  made  me  fret ; 

And  when  I  told  him  true,  — 

"  '  I  will  go  with  you,  child,'  he  said, 
*  God  sends  me  to  this  dying  bed,*  — 

Mother,  he's  here,  hard  by." 
While  thus  the  little  maiden  spoke, 
The  man,  his  back  against  an  oak, 

Looked  on  with  glistening  eye. 

The  bridle  on  his  neck  hung  free. 
With  quivering  flank  and  trembling  knee^ 
Pressed  close  his  bonny  bay  ; 


A  statelier  man,  a  statelier  steed. 
Never  on  greensward  paced,  1  rede. 
Than  those  stood  there  that  day. 

So,  while  the  little  maiden  spoke. 
The  man,  his  back  against  an  oak. 

Looked  on  with  glistening  eye 
And  folded  arms,  and  in  his  look 
Something  that,  like  a  sermon-book. 

Preached,  —  "All  is  vanity." 

But  when  the  dying  woman's  face 
Turned  toward  him  with  a  wishful  gaze, 

He  stepped  to  where  she  lay  ; 
And,  kneeling  down,  bent  over  her, 
^yingf  "  I  am  a  minister. 

My  sister  !  let  us  pray." 

And  well,  withouten  book  or  stole, 
(God's  words  were  printed  on  his  soul  I ) 

Into  the  dying  ear 
He  breathed,  as  't  were  an  angel's  strain. 
The  things  that  unto  life  pertain. 

And  death's  dark  shadows  clear. 

He  spoke  of  sinners'  lost  estate, 
In  Christ  renewed,  regenerate,  — 

Of  God's  most  blest  decree. 
That  not  a  single  soul  should  die 
Who  turns  repentant,  with  the  cry 

**  Be  merciful  to  me." 

He  spoke  of  trouble,  pain,  and  toil. 
Endured  but  for  a  little  while 

In  patience,  faith,  and  love,  — 
Sure,  in  God's  own  good  time,  to  be 
Exchanged  for  an  eternity 

Of  happiness  above. 

Then,  as  the  spirit  ebbed  away. 

He  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  to  pray 

That  peaceful  it  might  pass  ; 
And  then  —  the  oq)hans'  sobs  alone 
Were  heard,  and  they  knelt,  every  one, 

Close  roimd  on  the  green  grass. 

Such  was  the  sight  their  wandering  eyes 
Beheld,  in  heart-struck,  mute  surprise. 

Who  reined  their  coursers  back. 
Just  as  they  found  the  long  astray. 
Who,  in  the  heat  of  chase  that  day. 

Had  wandered  from  their  track. 

But  each  man  reined  his  pawing  steed, 
And  lighted  down,  as  if  agreed. 

In  silence  at  his  side  ; 
And  there,  uncovered  all,  they  stood,  — 
It  was  a  wholesome  sight  and  good 

That  day  for  niorral  pride. 


fr^ 
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For  of  Um  tiobleit  ot  tlw  Uul 

Wu  Uul  dwp-biubBl,  bwcbcaded  baad ; 

AuJ.  ceutrftl  tn  lli>  riu^ 
B7  that  dtad  jsopcr  od  the  groniid, 
UcT  nggnl  iKphuu  clinging  roond. 

Knelt  tkdt  UMlntvd  king. 


....  TniMnph  Ahlitl  faithfDl  fonad 
JUaong  the  tuthli^w,  fulbrul  ml;  he  ; 
Anoog  iiuii)tn«»l>le  Ultt,  nninoTeil, 
I'tulukRi,  utunlaotd,  aiit«maal, 

)ti«  lojkltjr  he  kr|it,  hii  loir,  hu  toU  ; 
Nor  Dumbrr,  nor  tiunplr  vilh  him  vraoglit 
ToiwerTFfroni  tnith,  orcIiuiK*  hit  ruiiMant  mind, 
Though  tingle.  From  ■miilrtllifm  forth  he  [aMul, 
Long  wBj  throngb  hwtile  tcurn,  which  be  eiu- 

Superior,  nor  of  riolenoe  ftarcil  aogbt ; 
And  with  retorted  Kom  hi>  hatck  he  tnmed 
On  thon  proml  towen  toiviftdcstniction  doomed. 


THE  REAPER'S  DREAM. 

Tub  nmd  wu  lone  ;  the  gfm  wu  dank 

Viih  night-dewi  on  the  fan«7  bank 

Vherron  *  wrv^p  rvaper  mak. 

Hii  Kiirb  wu  old  :  hii  Tinge  tanned ; 

The  nuty  nirkle  in  hi*  hand 

Coold  find  no  woik  in  ill  the  land. 

He  M«  the  erening**  ehiU  j  itar 

AboTe  hie  natin  tsIb  ater: 

A  moment  on  the  horinn'i  har 

It  hanR,  then  nnk,  aa  with  a  nigh  : 

And  there  the  cnacent  moon  wrat  bj. 

An  empt;  nckle  down  the  akj. 

To  loothe  hie  pain.  Sleep'a  tander  palm 
Uiid  DO  bii  brow  ita  ttracb  of  balm  ; 
llin  bmio  reaeiTed  the  ■lumbeimu  calm  ; 
And  loon  thai  anget  wilboal  name, 
Hrr  row  a  dram,  her  face  the  ame. 

She  loacbed  hii  ejea  ;  no  lonHPT  tHted, 
They  "w  a  troop  of  iraperr  wirld 
Their  rrin  blades  in  a  ri[«n«l  fieliL 
At  fsch  thnut  of  Ibeir  anowj  ileerea 
A  thrill  lan  through  the  fulure  tbeatrM 
Rnitling  like  tmiu  on  forvl  leaTca. 


They  <Km  not  braarnjr  men  who  faovad. 
With  harTaat-Toiuei  rau^  aad  lood. 
Bat  iiiiriU,  moving  aa  a  clavd. 
Like  little  lightuing*  in  tlMi  boy. 
The  lilnr  ncklai  maptfoM 
Slid  aoaicaUy  thioagh  the  gaU. 

0,  Ud  (1h  morning  lUn  ocmUm 

To  match  the  chonu  clear  and  tmt. 
That  rippled  lightly  down  tha  Uae,  — 
A  cadence  of  -^i— ti.1  rhywH, 
The  language  of  that  doodlaM  etima. 
To  which  theii  '^^^^-g  han-li  kept  tima  I 


Behind  them  lay  the 
Like  IhoM  long  clouds  the 
On  amber  meadowi  of  rrpoH ; 


And  iwrpc  them  into  abaarea  af  light. 

Doabllo^  Ibe  aplaudor  of  the  p4Bi>, 
Then  lolleil  the  great  erkrtkl  waia. 
To  gather  in  the  (alien  grain. 
Iti  rmme  wu  bnilt  of  golden  bars  ; 
luglowing  wbeeU  wnalit  witbetan; 
The  royal  Ilarveat'i  ear  of  cam. 

Tbe  anowy  joke  that  drew  the  lead. 
On  gleaming  hoof*  at  ulrer  trod*  ; 
And  manic  wai  iia  only  piad. 
To  no  command  of  word  or  beck 
It  mored,  and  felt  no  oiher  chock 
Than  one  white  arm  laid  on  the  aack,  — 

With  belli  of  liliea,  ringing  twmd 
Their  odon  till  the  air  wat  diueaaj  : 
The  starry  forebeadi  meekly  barn*, 
With  garlandi  looped  from  horn  to  baea. 
Shone  like  tbe  maay-ooknd  mora. 

The  field  waa  cImihI.     IIooi*  weal  (k*  k»im 

IJkr  children,  linking  ha|^-T  haada. 
While  nnging  Ihrot^  lh<-ir  faiher'e  laada ; 
Or,  anna  abont  each  other  thrwwn. 
With  amber  trcaaea  backwalO  blvwa. 
They  moeed  la  tbey  wwM  noMc'e  «w«. 

The  rinon  brightrnim  man  aMd  mo*^ 
Hr  mw  the  gamer'i  glowing  dooc. 
And  eheam,  like  enDihine.  slirw  tba  tarn,— 
The  ll'ior  wu  jasper,  —  gohlrn  latla, 
Rwirt-iailiug  u  a  whiriwinj  aail^ 
Throbled  mellow  mnuc  dowa  iIm  «•)«& 

He  mw  the  mandoo,  —  all  rrpov,  — 

Orrat  mrri'loni  and  pottiiwi, 

Plu)>Jii-<l  wilb  [lie  inlutnni,  •hining  nwi ; 
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And  these  —  for  beauty  was  the  rule  — 
The  polished  paTemeuts,  hard  and  cool. 
Redoubled,  like  a  crystal  pool. 

And  there  the  odorous  feast  was  spread  ; 
The  fruity  fragrance  widely  shed 
Seemed  to  the  floating  music  wed. 
Seyen  angels,  like  the  Pleiad  seven, 
Their  lips  to  silver  clarions  given. 
Blew  welcome  round  the  waUs  of  heaven. 

In  skyey  garments,  silky  thin. 
The  glad  retainers  floated  in 
A  thousand  forms,  and  yet  no  din : 
And  from  the  visage  of  the  Lord, 
Like  splendor  from  the  Orient  poured, 
A  smile  illumined  all  the  board. 

Far  flew  the  music's  circling  sound  ; 
Then  floated  back,  with  soft  rebound, 
To  join,  not  mar,  the  convei-se  rouifd,  — 
Sweet  notes,  that,  melting,  still  increased. 
Such  as  ne*er  cheered  the  bridal  feast 
Of  king  in  the  enchanted  East 

Did  any  great  door  ope  or  close. 
It  seemed  the  birth-time  of  repose. 
The  faint  sound  died  where  it  arose  ; 
And  they  who  passed  from  door  to  door. 
Their  soft  feet  on  the  poUshed  floor 
Met  their  soft  shadows,  —  nothing  more. 

Then  once  again  the  groups  were  drawn 
Through  corridors,  or  down  the  lawn. 
Which  bloomed  in  beauty  like  a  dawn. 
Where  countless  fountains  leapt  alway. 
Veiling  their  silver  heights  in  spray, 
The  choral  people  held  their  way. 

There,  midst  the  brightest,  brightly  shone 
Dear  forms  he  loved  in  years  agone,  — 
The  earliest  loved,  —  the  earliest  flown. 
He  heard  a  mother's  sainted  tongue, 
A  sister's  voice,  who  vanished  young. 
While  one  still  dearer  sweetly  sung  I 

No  further  might  the  scene  unfold  ; 
The  gazer's  voice  could  not  withhold  ; 
The  very  rapture  made  him  bold  : 
He  cried  aloud,  with  clasp^  hands, 
"0  happy  fields  !  0  happy  bands  t 
Who  reap  the  never-failing  lands. 

"  0  master  of  these  broad  estates. 

Behold,  before  your  very  gates 

A  worn  and  wanting  laborer  waits  I 

I^t  me  but  toil  amid  your  grain. 

Or  be  a  gleaner  on  the  plain. 

So  I  may  leave  these  fields  of  pain  I 


"A  gleaner,  I  will  follow  far. 
With  never  look  or  word  to  mar. 
Behind  the  Harvest's  yellow  car ; 
All  day  my  hand  shall  constant  be. 
And  every  happy  eve  shall  see 
The  precious  burden  borne  to  thee  !  '* 

At  mom  some  reapers  neared  the  place. 

Strong  men,  whose  feet  recoiled  a|»ace  ; 

Then  gathering  round  the  upturned  face, 

They  saw  the  lines  of  pain  and  care. 

Yet  read  in  the  expression  there 

The  look  as  of  an  answered  prayer. 

Thomas  Buchanan  rbaix 


THE  RELIGION  OF  HUDIBRAS. 

....  He  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 

Of  errant  saints,  whom  all  men  grant 

To  be  the  true  church  militant ; 

Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 

The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun  ; 

Decide  all  controversies  by 

Infallible  artillery. 

And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 

By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks ; 

Call  fire,  and  sword,  and  desolation 

A  godly,  thorough  Reformation, 

Which  always  must  be  carried  on 

And  still  be  doing,  never  done  ; 

As  if  religion  were  intended 

For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended. 

A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 

In  odd  perverse  antipathies  ; 

In  falling  out  with  that  or  this. 

And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss  ; 

More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic. 

Than  dog  distract,  or  monkey  sick ; 

That  with  more  care  keep  holiday 

The  wrong,  than  others  the  right  way ; 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to. 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to  ; 

Still  so  perverse  and  opposite. 

As  if  they  worshipped  God  for  spite  ; 

The  self-same  thing  they  will  abhor 

One  way,  and  long  another  for. 

samubl  butlbx. 
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THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

IN9CKIBBD  TO  K.  AIKXN,  BSQ. 

"  Let  not  anbidon  mock  their  itaefnl  toD. 
Their  bomdy  joy«  and  destiny  obscure ; 
Nor  Ktandeur  bear,  whh  a  diadalaful  mUe, 
The  iboft  but  riaple  aimals  of  the  poor.*— CRAY. 

X. 

Mt  loved,  my  honored,  much-respected  friend. 
No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays  : 


ff 
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rOKUS   OF   BELIOiaX. 


Vilh  hvtial  I'Hilc  I  Mvrn  r«cb  •rlfiih  end  ; 

ll)'dnuT>tn)p«l,a  rrirnd's  iitniii  and  piaiaa. 
To}uu  1  king,  in  NDi)>l<-.S<»ttiiih  Ufa, 

Tlir  lowlj  Irmin  iu  li(e'i  laiuratcml  Mvna  ; 

Tht  natirc  frrtiligi  dniDg,  ibr  guilrltn  nyi  ; 

Vihal  AikcQ  in  ■  rolUK*  would  IwTa  Imn  ; 

Ah  !    Iliuugh  hu  wonb  uAkntmn,  far  happier 

ttirn,  1  ween. 

tl. 
NoTFrnlar  chill  bUwi  load  wf  mgrj  aagh  ; 
The  thnrteiiing  winlFT-ilay  ii  nrar  a  cloae  ; 
The  miry  braaU  irlmting  frme  ibi^  I'ieugb, 

Tbe  blai-keuingtrainao'i-nnloltirirrpjioae; 
Tlir  toiiwani  mllrr  tnr  hi*  Ubor  ({Dai, 

T)iu  Diff'il  '>■*  *rrklT  ''>'>il  i>  ■(  >i>  end, — 

Coitn'Uhi*aiiadn.bUnuillocka,uidhiiha(ii, — 

Ha)iiiiK  iba  norn  in  eur  and  ml  to  aprtnl. 

And  wrarr,  u'er  tbi  moot,  hia  oouna  doM  htnw- 

wanl  Lend. 

At  lenjtth  bU  hnirlT  cot  afipnr*  In  Ti(«, 
Bmrath  the  alirltrr  of  an  agni  trrr  ; 

Th'    ripertant  wee  iJiinffi,   toddlin',   itacber 
throiiBh 
Toam-t  thejr  dad.  wt'  Dichtcrin'  oaiaean'glM. 

Ha  *ee  hit  ioftte,  lilinking  bonnilr, 

Hia  clevi  hearlhatan*.   hia  UmAia  wUa'a 

The  lia]'iiift  inrant  prattling  on  bii  knee, 
IXini  a'  hi*  vran-  carkitiff  islea  brpiile. 
Andinake*hilnqDile(ot](et  hi*  labor  and  hi*  toil. 


"Ad*  0,  be  aoT*  lofaarlb*  Lord  alvmjr ' 
An'  mind  yoor  dotj,  dolf,  man  ■■'  a v^: ' 

Lot  in  lenipUtiou'*  fiath  y  png  adnT. 
Imjilore  hi*  nnin*el  aad  aa*i*tiiiK  aii^a-  . 
Ilwj  DfTFr  aougbl  In  rain  thrat  aoofhl  the  Lur-l 

nt. 

Bnt,  bark  1  a  lap  nrnir*  (trsIlT  to  tKr  dnr. 

Jeony,  *ba  hen*  Ihr  iinanuiK  o'  the  amr. 
Tell*  bow  a  neibor  lad  ram  o'er  tbr  monr. 

To  du  HMiia  erranda  and  cmToj  her  >!■»'. 
Tlw  wily  mother  len  the  miuriaw  flaiM 

S|<arklr  in  Jenny'*  re.  and  flnah  her  <-b»k  : 
Wi'    beart-atiuck    aazioo*    ran    ianmmm    Lu 

Vbila  Jenny  hafllu  ia  aftnid  to  ^nk  : 
W«clplMaedthenolheTb*anit'*na*«lR  verr^ 
la-raka. 

ntu 
Wi'  kindly  vctcome,  Jawy  brinp  Urn  W  -. 
Aitnpiiin'  yuutb  ;  heiahailM  n>otb»f  ■  t  • 
Btilbe  Jenny  *m  tha  Ti*it  '•  no  OJ  Un  . 

TIwfath<-r crack* o(honca,pleagk*,*a:  it*. 
Th*  yaung>t«T'*  artloa  heart  o'erflowi  ■>    > 

Bulblalf  andUlhefu'.KarcrcBnwnlULii-. 
The  mother,  wi"  a  wonuma  vtla,  laa  tfi 
What  makra  th*  yoath  ma  (jmUb'  u  mr 

glBTB 


Brlyre  the  elder  baima  come  diapplnn  In, 

At  arrrice  oat  amaiig  the  Faniirri  roun'  ; 
Sonic  •*'  the  pleugb,  aomc  herd,  MHne  leutk  tin 

A  rannir  rmnd  to  a  neibor  town  ; 
Thrir  rldnit  hope,  their  JeDUy,  woman  gn 

In  youthfn'  bloom,  lore  aiiarkliiiK  in  here'e, 
Comn  tianir,  jirrliapa,  to  ilirw  abra'  new  gown. 

Or  dqaait  her  uir^woo  [leBOy-fpe, 
To  hrlp  her  pan-ut*  dear,  if  they  iu  hanlahip  be. 


Wi'  joy  anrrifinnl  bruthera  and  ni-teni  meet, 
Au'  ra.li  r.r<>:li.'t**  wrrtfare  ki<i.1ly  ~].irn : 
Kin-winKnl,  unnuiii-nl  flnt ; 


>:». 


I.  IU  t 


>a  Hint  he  , 


\,  |artial.  rye  llnir  hnj-rul  years  ; 

li<'  inothrr,  wi'  hrr  niTillr  an'  her  nhrira, 
tliin.  anid  ilarahuk  amaiit  a*  Wr<-]  '■  the  D«w ; 
'  l.iilifr  mixei  a'  wi'  admonition  due. 

'heir  maiter'*  an'  ihrir  miitrr****  rommand. 
Til'  younken  a'  are  wamril  to  obey  ; 

.nd  miixl  iheir  labora  wi'  ao  eyitrnl  hand. 
And  ne'er,  thuugh  on  t  o'  li^ht,  to  jauk  or  play ; 


I*  there.  Id  bami 

A  wretch,  a  ri 
That  can,  with  > 

Betray  .weet  J 
Curwon  hi<|<-rj.i 

Are  honor,  rir 
U  ihrir  no  pily, 

roinlttothr  pi 
Tb«n  paint*  the  n 
tioa  wild  I 
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The  sonpe  their  only  hawkie  does  afford, 

That  *yont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  cood  ; 
The  dame  brings  forth,  in  complimental  mood, 
Tograce  the  lad,  her  weel-hained  kebbuck  fell. 
An*  aft  he 's  prest,  an'  aft  he  ca*s  it  guid  ; 
The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell, 
How  *t  was  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the 
belL 

XII. 

The  cheerfu*  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face. 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace. 

The  big  ha'- Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride  ; 
His  bonnet  reverently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart  haflets  wearing  thin  an'  bare  : 
Those  strains  tliat  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide. 
He  ¥ralet  a  portion  with  judicious  care  ; 
And ' '  Let  us  worship  God  !  "  he  says  with  solemn 
air. 

XIII. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim : 
Perhaps  '*  Dundee's  "  wild- warbling  measures 
rise, 

Orplaintiye  "Martyrs,"  worthy  of  the  name  ; 
Or  noble  *'  Elgin"  beets  the  heavenward  flame, 

The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays  : 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame  ; 

The  tickled  ears  no  heartfelt  raptures  raise  ; 
Kae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

xnr. 

The  priest-like  lather  reads  the  sacred  page,  — 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or  Moees  bade  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny. 
Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire  ; 
Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint,  and  wailing  cry  ; 

Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire  ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

XV. 

Perhapa  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme,  — 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name. 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head  : 
How  his  first  followers  and  servants  sped ; 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land  ; 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished, 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand. 
And  beard  great  Bab'lon's  doom  pronounced  by 
Heaven's  command. 

XVI. 

Then,  kneeling  down,  to  heaven's  eternal  King, 
The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays  : 


Hope  '*  springsexulting  on  triumphant  wing," 
That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days ; 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays. 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 
In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear ; 
While  circling.  Time  moves  round  in  an  eternal 
sphere. 

XVII. 

Compared  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide. 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart ! 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert. 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole  ; 
But,  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart,^ 

May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the 
soul; 
And  in  his  Book  of  Life  the  inmates  poor  enrolL 

XVIII. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest : 
The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay. 

And  proffer  up  to  heaven  the  warm  request, 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest. 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride. 
Would,  in  the  way  his  vrisdom  sees  the  best. 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide  ; 
But,  chiefly,  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  pre- 
side. 

XIX. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur 
springs, 

Tliat  makes herlovedathome,  revered  abroad; 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

' '  An  honest  man  *s  the  noblest  work  of  God ! " 
And  certes,  in  fair  Virtue's  heavenly  road. 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind  : 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  — a  cumbrous  load. 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind^ 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined ! 


0  Scotia  I  my  dear,  my  native  soil ! 
For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is 
sent. 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 
Be  blest  with  health,  and  peace,  and  iweet 
content ! 
And ,  O,  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 

From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  1 
Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  mny  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  tlii>ir  much-loved 
isle. 


t& 


ff 


FOEHS  OP  BBLIOIoy. 


O  Tboa  r  wbo  poarrd  tb>  patriotic  ddc, 

Tlut  itnaunl  ttitiMigli  Wallw*' 
btmit. 
Who  ilucd  to  ooblj  Urm  tjrnuitiic  prida^ 

Or  iiolitj  die,  the  Mcoml  glorioiu  i»n, 
(Tht  [ttlUit't  Uod  pecnlurtf  tbm  art, 

IIu  rncnil,  iiu|nnr,  gnanluD,  aoil  nwaid !) 
0,  Dcier,  Ewrcr  ik-vtia'a  tflm  drwrt ; 

But  (till  llie  pMtiol  and  tha  [alriot  lanl 
to  hri|[litiiii  iKiiiiii  ni*c,  bcianuunf  ntandguaidl 


ETENIKO  HYHX. 

Gldct  to  tlwa,  mj  God,  Ihii  night. 
For  ill  tbp  blauDgi  of  tbr  ligbl  ; 
Krrp  nir,  O,  kfrji  nic,  Kiti^  a(  kin^ 
IWuCHtb  Iby  oirti  aloii^blj  ringt  1 
Fori;i>-<-  tnr,  l.onl,  for  thj  dew  Son, 
Tb<-  ill  that  I  Uii*  day  bare  don* ; 
Tbat  aiib  the  surlil,  nywli;  and  tfaa* 
I,  era  I  iJrcii,  at  ]«■«  maf  ba. 
Tnich  mr  to  lire,  that  I  ta»J  dtc*d 
The  gran  a*  littk  ■■  ny  beJ  ; 
To  die,  that  tbia  rila  bodj  naj 
KiM  giohout  •!  tbejudtpneitt-day. 


0,  Biajr  my  wul  on  thn  n 
And  mar  ■**•*  *i"V  <niii» 
Sle«[^  that  maj  mc  i 
To  wart  nij  Ood  irhan  I  awake  t 

Whan  in  the  niftbt  I  alcrplra  tU, 
Uy  aoul  with  heavenly  tlioagbta  aol^ly  ; 
Let  no  ill  dnama  diainrb  my  tnt. 
No  poweri  of  darktteaa  ma  molcat. 

Piaiae  Ood,  Ima  whom  all  lili ■11141  In  . 
Plain  bun,  all  crvatana  here  brUw  ; 
Praia*  Um  above,  ye  haavraly  boat ; 
Pralaa  Father,  Hon.  and  Holy  GhoaL 


FBOU  ALL  THAT  DWELL- 


rmOM  all  that  dwell  below  th«  akia* 
Let  the  Creator'a  pimiae  ahaa  ; 
Let  the  Knlecmer**  naiftt  he  amg 
Thnm^  cTcry  land,  b^  enry  taa^aa. 

Etanwl  an  thy  merriea,  LaH. 

Eternal  tnith  atlenda  thy  waf4 ; 

Tby  pniae  ahall  aoond  (rom  abon  !•  aba*. 
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POEMS  OF  NATURE. 


WORLDLINESS. 

Thx  World  is  too  much  with  us ;  late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  ourpowera ; 
Little  we  see  in  nature  that  is  ours  ; 

We  have  given  our  hearts  avray,  a  sordid  boon  ! 

This  sea  that  bares  her  bosom  to  the  moon, 
The  winds  that  will  be  howling  at  all  hours 
And  are  up-gathered  now  like  sleeping  flowers, 

For  this,  for  everything,  we  are  out  of  tune ; 

It  moves  us  not.  —  Great  Gk>d  1  I  *d  rather  be 
A  Pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn,  — 

80  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea. 
Have  glimpses  tliat  would  make  me  less  forlorn ; 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea  ; 

Or  bear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

William  Wokosworth. 


DAYBREAK. 

A  WTKD  came  up  out  of  the  sea, 

And  said,  "  0  mists,  make  room  for  me  f " 

It  hailed  the  ships,  and  cried,  "  Sail  on, 
Te  mariners,  the  night  is  gone." 

And  hurried  landward  far  away. 
Crying,  "Awake  !  it  is  the  day." 

It  said  unto  the  forest,  "Shout ! 
Hang  all  your  leafy  banners  out !  " 

It  touched  th«  wood-bird's  folded  wing, 
And  said,  "  0  bird,  awake  and  sing  !  " 

And  o'er  the  farms,  "  0  chanticleer. 
Tour  clarion  blow  ;  the  day  is  near  t " 

It  whispered  to  the  fields  of  com, 

"  Bow  down,  and  hail  the  coming  mom  1 " 

It  shouted  through  the  belfry-tower, 
"Awake,  0  bell !  proclaim  the  hour." 

It  crossed  the  churchyard  with  a  sigh. 

And  said,  "  Not  yet !  in  quiet  lie." 

Henry  Waosworth  Loncpbllow. 


INVOCATION  TO  LIGHT. 

Hail,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven  first-bom  I 
Or  of  the  Eternal  coetemal  beam 
May  I  express  thee  unblamed  ?  since  God  is  light. 
And  never  but  in  unajiproach^d  light 
Dwelt  from  eternity,  dwelt  then  in  thee. 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  inci-eate. 
Or  hear'st  thou  rather  pure  ethereal  stream, 
Whose  fountain  who  shall  tell  f  before  the  sun. 
Before  the  heavens,  thou  wert,  aud  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle,  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  watei-j*  dark  and  deep, 
Won  from  the  void  and  fonuless  inlinitc. 
Thee  I  revisit  now  with  bolder  wing, 
Escaped  the  Stygian  )k>o1,  though  long  detained 
In  that  obscure  sojourn,  while  in  my  flight        ' 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne, 
With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orjdiean  lyre, 
I  sung  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night, 
Taught  by  the  heavenly  Muse  to  venture  down 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  i-eascend. 
Though  hard  and  rare  :  thee  1  i-e visit  safe, 
And  feel  thy  sovereign  vital  lamp  ;  but  thou 
Revisitest  not  these  eyes,  that  roll  in  vaia 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  aud  find  no  dawn  ; 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veiled.     Yet  not  the  more 
Cease  I  to  wander  where  the  Muses  haunt 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song  ;  but  chief 
Thee,  Sion,  and  the  flowery  brooks  beneath. 
That  wash  thy  hallowed  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
Nightly  I  visit :  nor  sometimes  forget 
Those  other  two  equalled  with  me  in  fate. 
So  were  I  equalled  with  them  in  renown. 
Blind  Tham3rris  and  blind  Msonides, 
And  Tiresias  and  Phineus,  prophets  old  : 
Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers  ;  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.     Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose. 
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All  ToiceA  sad  and  clear, 
Banished  to  silence  drear,  — 
The  willing  thnll  of  trances  sweet  I  lie. 

Some  melancholy  gale 
Breathes  its  mysterious  tale^ 
Till  the  rose's  lips  grow  pale 
With  her  sighs ; 
And  o'er  my  thoughts  are  cast 
Tints  of  the  vanished  past, 
Glories  that  faded  fas^ 
Benewed  to  splendor  in  my  dreaming  eyes. 

As  poised  on  vibrant  wings, 
Where  its  sweet  treasure  swings* 
The  honey'lover  clings 
To  the  red  flowers,  — 
So,  lost  in  vivid  light. 
So,  rapt  from  day  and  night, 
I  linger  in  delight, 
Ennptnred  o'er  the  vision-freighted  hours. 

ROSB  TBJUIY. 


The  chime  of  bells  remote,  the  murmuring  sea, 
The  song  of  birds  in  whispering  copse  and  wood. 

The  distant  voice  of  children's  thoughtless  glee, 
And  maiden's  song,  are  all  one  voice  of  good. 

Amid  the  leaves'  green  mass  a  sunny  play 

Of  flash  and  shadow  stirs  like  inward  life  ; 

The  ship's  white  sail  glides  onward  far  away, 

Unhaunted  by  a  dream  of  storm  or  strife. 

John  sterling^ 


NOONTIDE. 

Bkxeatr  a  shivering  canopy  reclined. 

Of  aspen-leaves  that  wave  without  a  wind, 

I  love  to  lie,  when  lulling  breezes  stir 

The  spiry  cones  that  tremble  on  the  fir ; 

Or  wander  mid  the  dark -green  fields  of  broom. 

When  peers  in  scattered  tufts  the  yellow  bloom  ; 

Or  trace  the  path  with  tangling  furze  o'errun, 

When  bursting  seed-bells  crackle  in  the  sun. 

And  pittering  grasshoppers,  confus'dly  shrill. 

Pipe  giddily  along  the  glowing  hill : 

Sweet  grasshopper,  who  lov'st  at  noon  to  lie 

Serenely  in  the  green -ribbed  clover's  eye. 

To  sun  thy  filmy  wings  and  emerald  vest. 

Unseen  thy  form,  and  undisturbed  thy  rest, 

Oft  have  I  listening  mused  the  sultry  day. 

And  wondered  what  thy  chirping  song  might  say. 

When  naught  was  heard  along  the  blossomed  lea, 

To  join  thy  music,  save  the  listless  bee. 

Or.  John  lbvdbk. 


THE  MIDGES  DANCE  ABOON  THE  BURN. 

The  midges  dance  aboon  the  bum  ; 

The  dews  begin  to  fa'  ; 
The  pairtricks  down  the  rushy  holm 

Set  up  their  e'ening  ca'. 
Now  loud  and  clear  the  blackbird's  sang 

Rings  through  the  briery  shaw. 
While,  flitting  gay,  the  swallows  play 

Around  the  castle  wa'. 

Beneath  the  golden  gloamin'  sky 

The  mavis  mends  her  lay  ; 
The  redbreast  pours  his  sweetest  strains 

To  charm  the  lingering  day  ; 
While  weary  yeldrins  seem  to  wail 

Their  little  nestlings  torn, 
The  merry  wren,  frae  den  to  den, 

Gaes  jinking  through  the  thorn. 

The  roses  fauld  their  silken  leaves, 

The  foxglove  shuts  its  bell ; 
The  honeysuckle  and  the  birk 

Spread  fragrance  through  the  delL 
Let  others  crowd  the  giddy  court 

Of  mirth  and  revelry. 
The  simple  joys  that  nature  yields 

Are  dearer  far  to  me. 

ROBBRT  TANNAHILI. 


t 


ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  DAY. 

O  ITNSERN  Spirit !  now  a  calm  divine 

Comes  forth  from  thee,  rejoicing  earth  and  air  ! 

Trees,  hills,  and  houses,  all  distinctly  shine. 
And  thy  great  ocean  slumbers  everywhere. 

The  mountain  ridge  against  the  purple  sky 
Stands  clear  and  strong,  with  darkened  rocks 
and  dells. 

And  cloudless  brightness  opens  wide  and  high 
A  home  aerial,  where  thy  presence  dwells. 


THE  EVENING  WIND. 

Spirit  that  breathest  through  my  lattice  j  thou 
That  cool'st  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day  ! 

Gratefully  flows  thy  freshness  round  my  brow  ; 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play. 

Riding  all  day  the  wild  blue  waves  till  i^oW, 
Roughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high 
their  spray. 

And  swelling  the  white  sail.     I  welcome  thee 

To  the  scorched  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea  I 

Nor  I  alone,  —  a  thousand  bosoms  round 
Inhale  thee  in  the  fulness  of  delight ; 

And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 
Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night ; 
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AbJ  langttliliiiig  to  hnr  thjr  vclLtmw  Maud, 

Lknthpruliulanil.  ■tnlt'linl  bF;oiidtbcugbt. 
Ov  fonh  into  the  KatlirKng  iluile  ;  go  forth,  — 
Ood'a  blnuu^  lireatbnl  a|>aii  thi  fuuUug  eutll  I 
Go.  rock  the  little  wood-bird  to  hii  nest ; 

Cnrllheitillintcn.  bright  Willi  (tan;  and  raoH 
Tba  vide  old  wood  Itom  bit  Bn^lic  real, 

SninmoDing,  from  the  innuinerablti  boii)[hi. 
The  rtnage  deep  bannoQin  that  haunt  hii  breaaL 

Plna4it  ihall  be  thj  way  when  DMckljr  bowi 
Tlie  ihatting  flower,  and  darklitij(  watei 
And  where  tba  o'enhadawinf  faraucbei  iwaeji  the 

Stoop  o'er  the  plaoe  of  grBrea,  and  tOflly  away 

The  lijfbiiiK  hrrbe^  Ly  the  gieauiiiig  etuue 
That  theywbo  uear  the  I'huivbyard willow*  (tiBj, 

And  liiirn  iu  the  diTjiPiiiug  glouni,  alone, 
Maj  think  at  gentle  luuls  that  IMMed  away. 

Like  tbj  pure  breath,  into  the  rait  unknowD. 
Sent  forth  from  heaien  among  the  soiii  of  men. 
And  gone  into  tba  boundlcaa  heaTcn  again. 
The  faint  old  man  ihall  lean  hja  cUirer  head 

To  feel  Um  ;  thuu  ahalt  kiM  the  child  ulrrp, 
And  dry  the  moiitirnn]  rurli  that  orrnpmd 

Ilia  templea,  white  hi*  bnathing  growi  more 
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Shall  joj  to  liiUn  to  thy  diiUnt  n 
And  (oftly  jvt  hi*  curtuni  to  allow 
Thj  Tidt,  grateful  to  hii  burning  brow. 
Oo,  —  but  the  rirclo  of  eternal  chanfte. 

Which  u  the  life  of  natun.  thall  rv<rton-. 
With  1000  Ji  and  Krnti  fromall  ihy  mighty  range. 

Thee  Eo  thy  biTthjilaiv  of  the  derji  onur  more. 
Sweet  odon  in  lb*  *ea  air,  ■ureet  aad  itiangr. 

Shall  tell  the  homeiiuk  mariner  of  the  abaie ; 
And,  li>teniii)(  to  thy  marmur.  be  idiall  derm 
Ue  bean  the  nutling  leaf  and  mnnind  alrrani. 


THE  EVESIXO  STAR. 
STaB  that  bringeat  home  the  W«, 
And  wtt'iit  the  weafy  laborrr  fm:  t 
If  any  >tar  abed  peace,  't  in  thou. 

Thai  arnd'tt  ii  fmm  abore, 
Ap]<eariug  when  beavni'<  lireath  aad  bi 

Come  to  the  luiuriant  akin, 
U'hilil  the  laiKlwape'e  odon  riv, 
WhiUt  far-otr  lowing  hrnli  are  beard. 

And  aongi,  when  toil  ia  done, 
Ptnm  n>tt»gr%  whmr  amoke  anitinsd 

Cnrl>  yllow  in  the  Bin. 


Star  of  loTc'i  *o(t  intei  ■  trw\ 
Taiteid  loren  on  thee  mw*  ; 
Thar  raaembfaaeer  in  bearai 

Of  thrilling  Tqwi  thoo  art. 
Too  delicloai  to  be  riren 

By  absence  from  the  h^M. 


CAPE-COTTAGE  AT  Sl'SSET. 

Wi  (tood  u]>oo  the  raffivd  rwka. 

When  the  long  day  wai  neai:)  dast ; 

Tha  warn  had  uiBKd  their  tullin  abock^ 
And  la]i)ied  our  levl  »ith  mumunng  U 

Aad  o'er  the  hay  in  drajning  lucka 
BUw  the  ml  tre_e.  U  the  hul 

Along  tha  weat  the  goUlen  Isn 

Slitl  to  a  decjier  glory  grrw  ; 
Above  our  head*  the  Caint,  few  atara 

Looked  out  fmni  tha  unfathoued  blot; 
Aad  the  bir  dty'a  clamoroui  jan 

SeelDed  IDcltal  in  that  ereuiug  boa. 


0*nn«t*ky!  Opnq.lelidr- 
0  frieodi  to  frirmU  thai  rloarr  p 

Thoae  gloriei  hare  in  datkmw  die-! 
And  ye  hare  left  my  longing  lire 

I  contd  not  keep  yon  by  my  aide, 
Kor  fti  that  ndiance  in  the  wni 


SfSSCT. 

If  BiUtnde  hath  erer  led  thy  Mrpa 
To  the  wild  oeeu'i  echoinx  (hm. 

And  thoa  haat  lin)(Fred  thm 

Until  the  mn'a  broad  orb 
Banned  resting  on  the  huraiiJml  *■*« 

Thou  mut  hare  narirnl  the  bnaa 
Of  pnrtile  (pild.  that  motion  lew 

Hung  o'er  the  unking  a|<hri«  - 
Thou  mut  hare  mark  edthflxlloWTcloKl^ 
Edged  with  inlolrrable  railiaory, 

Tiiwering  like  ro-ki  at  }rt 

Crowned  with  a  diamund  wivatL. 

And  yel  llwtv  i>  a  ntmurnt. 

When  ihr  urn-  lil.;iml  fauat 
Peepa  like  a  ■tar  o'er  onwn*  weatera  f4«U 
When  thov  far  rlou.l*  of  fnUtrry  g<Jd, 
Shaded  with  deepert  pnrplr,  ffimm 
Like  iilandi  on  a  darh-Uwp  ■■  ; 
Then  has  thy  fancy  aoarrd  abs**  lb*  art^ 

And  faHnl  it»  wearied  winy 

Within  the  Pairy'a  (ana. 
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Yet  not  the  golden  islands 

Gleaming  in  yon  flood  of  light. 

Nor  the  feathery  curtains 

Stretching  o'er  the  sun's  bright  couch. 

Nor  the  burnished  ocean's  waves 

Paving  that  gorgeous  dome, 

So  fair,  so  wonderful  a  sight 

As  Mab's  ethereal  }>alace  could  afford. 

Yet  likest  evening's  vault,  that  fairy  Hall  1 

Heaven,  low  resting  on  the  wave,  it  spread 

Its  floors  of  flashing  light, 

Its  vast  and  azure  dome. 

Its  fertile  golden  islands 

Floating  on  a  silver  sea  ; 

Whilst  suns  their  mingling  beamings  darted 

Through  clouds  of  circumambient  darkness, 

And  pearly  battlements  around 

Looked  o'er  the  immense  of  heaven. 

phrcy  bysshb  shbllby. 


EVENING. 
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Ate  Maria  !  o'er  the  earth  and  sea. 

That  heavenliest  hour  of  heaven  is  worthiest  thee  ! 

Are  Maria  !  blessed  be  the  hour. 

The  time,  the  clime,  the  spot,  where  I  so  oft 
Have  felt  that  moment  in  its  fullest  power 

Sink  o'er  the  earth  so  beautiful  and  soft. 
While  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower 

Or  the  faint  dying  day  hymn  stole  aloft. 
And  not  n  breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air, 
And  yi't  the  forest  leaves  seemed  stirred  with 
prayer. 

Ave  Maria  !  't  is  the  hour  of  prayer ! 

Ave  Maria  !  't  is  the  hour  of  love  ! 
Ave  Maria  !  may  our  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  thine  and  to  thy  Son's  above  ! 
Ave  Maria  !  0  that  face  so  fair  ! 

Those  downcast  eyes  beneath  the  Almighty 
dove,  — 
What  though   't  is  bnt  a  pictured  image  f  — 

strike,  — 
That  painting  is  no  idol,  —  't  is  too  like. 

Sweet  hour  of  twilight  I  in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine  forest,  and  the  silent  shore 

Which  bounds  Ravenna's  immemorial  wood. 
Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flowed  o'er 

To  whf  re  the  last  Csesarean  fortress  stood. 
Evergreen  forest  ;  which  Boccaccio's  lore 

And  Dryden's  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me. 

How  have  I  loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee  ! 

The  shrill  cicalas,  people  of  the  pine. 

Making  their  summer  lives  one  ceaseless  song, 
Were  the  sole  echoes,  save  my  steed's  and  mine. 


And  vesper  bells  that  rose  the  boughs  along ; 
The  spectre  huntsman  of  Onesti's  line. 

His  hell-dogs,  and  their  chase,  and  the  fair  throng 
Which  learned  from  this  example  not  to  fly 
From  a  true  lover,  —  shadowed  my  mind's  eye. 

O  Hesperus  !  thou  bringest  all  good  things,  — 
Home  to  the  weary,  to  the  hungry  cheer, 

To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings. 
The  welcome  stall  to  the  o'erlabored  steer  ; 

Whate'er  of  peace  about  our  hearthstone  clings, 
Whate'er  our  household  gods  protect  of  dear. 

Are  gathered  round  us  by  thy  look  of  rest ; 

Thou  bring'st  the  child,  too,  to  the  mother's  breast. 

Soft  hour !  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the 
heart 

Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  flrst  day 
When  they  from  theirsweet  friends  are  torn  apart ; 

Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way. 
As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start. 

Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay  : 
Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns  ? 
■Ah  I  surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns. 

BVXON. 


EVENING   IN   PARADISE. 

• 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad  ; 
Silence  accompanied  ;  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  ^these  to  their  nests, 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale  ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung. 
Silence  was  pleased  :  now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires  ;  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  moon. 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveiled  her  peerless  light. 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

When  Adam  thus  to  Eve  :  **  Fair  consort,  the 
hour 
Of  night,  and  all  things  now  retired  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose,  since  God  hath  set 
Labor  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive  ;  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep, 
Now  fallingwith  soft  slumberous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eyelids.     Other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemployed,  and  less  need  rest ; 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity. 
And  the  regard  of  Heaven  on  all  his  ways ; 
While  other  animals  nnactive  range, 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account. 
To-mon*ow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  light,  we  must  be  risen. 
And  at  our  pleasant  labor,  to  reform 
Yon  flowery  arbors,  yonder  alleys  green. 
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Our  walk  it  noon,  with  bnnctin  ovpTEnnni, 
That  mock  our  louit  nuouring,  sad  irquira 
Hon  bsnili  thui  auti  to  lop  ihrir  nntaD  gimrth. 
Thoac  bloaomj  ilmo,  and  tliaae  droppii^  gum^ 
Thai  lU  bntrcwn,  uiuighlljr  and  uimnooth. 
Aik  riddance,  if  <rr  ncan  to  tmul  with  but  ; 
llcanwhile,  a*  Natnr*  villa,  ni^t  bida  oa  reat." 
Towhom  Ulna  Ert  vith  jvrffct  brsutyadoned  : 
"  Uj  author  and  dujiaaeT,  what  thou  btdJ'it 
L'Dargned  I  obpy  ;  M  God  oniaini ; 
Ood  ii  thj  law,  thou  mine ;  to  kuow  no  mon 
la  womaii'a  hapiiiaat  kDowkdjfr  and  her  pnil*. 
With  tbiw  convFTring  I  forget  all  time ; 
AU  araaiini  and  their  change,  all  pleaaa  alika. 
Sweet  ia  the  breath  of  mom,  her  riaing  nreet. 
With  charm  of  arlint  blH*  ;  iilnaaot  the  aon, 
Wbeo  fin!  on  tbia  drlightful  \aad  he  apmda 
Hia  orient  beama,  on  hrrb,  iwe,  frail,  and  Soirer, 
OlIatfKng  with  drw  ;  fragrmnt  the  fertile  euth 
After  aofl  ahowen  ;  and  aweet  ihr  nmiinfc  on 
Of  i^trftil  erening  miM  ;  thm  ailmt  ^ifch^ 
Willi  thia  her  iclrmn  bird,  ami  tbii  fair  moon. 
And  Ibrae  the  genu  of  heare n,  brr  (tarry  tnio  : 
Bat  neither  bmlh  of  mom,  when  ahr  aafrnda 
With  charm  of  rvlint  binli ;  nor  rising  inn 
On  thia  delightful  land  ;  nor  hrrli,  fniit,  nuvFr, 
GUatering  wilh  dew  ;  nor  fragiancr  after  ahowen. 
Not  gntrful  erpning  tnild  ;  nor  nlent  night 
With  thia  her  anlFmn  brU,  nor  walk  li;  moor 
Or  glittering  atarlight,  without  thee  ia  avert.' 

Thai  talking,  hand  in  band  tloae  thej  puaed 

On  to  their  bliuful  bower. 


Th;  brother  Death  aam,  and  rrifd, 

"  Wooldat  than  ne  • " 
Thj  fweet  cUU  filaep,  the  Umj-rT^ 
Hnrmund  Uke  a  noooudr  be, 
"Shall  1  naMle  neu  Ihj  udr  t 
Wouldat  Iboa  mtl"  —  Anil  I  tw|ili*< 
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ta  wbn  thoa  art  ^ad. 


Slerfi  will  come  when  thoa  ait  tM  ; 
or  neither  would  1  aik  the  bona 
I  Mk  of  tbe«,  beloTcd  Night,  — 
Bwift  b«  thine  appmr hii^  Bigh^ 


TO   SIOHT. 
SwnrrLT  walk  orer  the  weMem  wun. 

Spirit  of  Night : 
Out  of  the  miaty  eaalem  rave. 
When,  all  the  long  anil  lone  ilajrllgfat. 
Thou  woTeirt  dreami  ut  joy  and  far 
Which  make  Ihre  trrnlde  and  dear,  — 

Swift  be  thy  Right  1 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  grty. 

Star'invnHit:hi ; 
niind  with  thine  hair  the  eyei  of  Day, 
Kiu  her  until  ihe  be  vrarird  out ; 
Thrn  windrr  uVr  city  and  m  and  land. 
Touching  all  urilh  thine  opiate  wand,  — 

Cotne,  long-sought  I 

When  I  artwe  ami  ■■v  the  daws, 

I  lighed  for  Ihre  ; 
When  light  roile  high,  and  the  dew  wu  gM 
And  noon  Uy  heary  on  flower  and  im. 
And  ihe  wnuy  Day  turned  to  her  rest, 
Lingeriiig  like  an  uulorrd  goeat, 

I  aigbed  for  thee  I 


NIGHT. 

If  rwmion  Night  I  when  oar  BrM  pami  kw^ 
Thee,  from  report  dlriiH,  and  bald  thy  oa=i'. 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  thia  lorely  fiamr,  — 
Thia  glorioui  canopy  of  light  and  bliK  I 
Yet,  'ncalh  a  curtain  of  tranaloerat  drw, 
ItalhnI  in  the  rayi  at  the  great  vtti^  Ihwi. 
Heipemi,  wilh  the  boat  of  baa  eta,  rami. 

'  And  lo  I  crtalion  widrned  in  aian'a  titw. 

I  Who  could  haTg  tboogbl  ancb  darkjieaa  lay  coo- 

!  colnl 

Within  ihy  beanu,  0  8an  1  or  who  mU  IM. 
Wliilat  fly  and  l«f  and  iuirrt  itood  Itt.^V1. 
That  lo  nieh  countlmorbi  thm  mail' t>  u>     '■■ 
Why  do  we  then  ahnn  dralb  wilh  aniioaa  tn!-  ' 
If  light  can  thna  drceirr,  whetrfof  t,.i1  1.     ' 


Hnw  beantirnt  thia  Dighl !  the  bafaaiatf  ^h 
Which  Trmal  vpbyn  bieatbe  la  ereau^i  Mt 
Were  dinmnl  to  the  ■peaking  ijuirtn-W 
TbM  vnpa  thia  moeelraa  aeene.     Haana'*  *t>« 

Taull, 
StoddM  wiib  atari  nnnttrrahly  briithi, 
Tbrouf^  which  the  nMwn'i  nurlaodrd  grx^i-'u 

rolU, 
Seema  like  a  canopy  which  tore  hia  ipo*-! 
To  curtain  beraleeping  world.      Ton  firntlr  h:'..s 
Robed  in  a  garment  of  aotrodiirn  lOuv  , 
Von  darktomp  rorki,  whence  ]■  i-l™  ile^wwd, 

tiiinliw  that  tlinr  white  and  clitti-nng  tp-t 
Tingenot  themoon'a  |mtT  beam  ;  j-Bira.:!-  •I"!, 
Whoie  banner  hangrtb  oVr  the  tioKWvra  (•>«•: 
■So  idly  that  rapt  tmoej  dirmrtb  it 
\  metaphor  of  peace  —  all  fum  •  icnia 
Whare  muing  lolitDdc  might  lor*  in  lift 
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Her  soul  above  this  sphere  of  earthliuess  ; 
Where  silence  undisturbed  might  watch  alone, 
So  cold,  so  bright,  so  stilL 

The  orb  of  day 
In  sonthem  climes  o'er  ocean's  waveless  field 
Sinks  sweetly  smiling  :  not  the  faintest  breath 
Steals  o'er  the  unruffled  deep  ;  the  clouds  of  eve 
Reflect  unmoved  the  lingering  beam  of  day  ; 
And  vesper's  image  on  the  western  main 
Is  beautifully  still.     To-morrow  comes  : 
Cloud  upon  cloud,  in  dark  and  deepening  maas. 
Rolls  o'er  the  blackened  waters  ;  the  deep  roar 
Of  distant  thunder  mutters  awfully  ; 
Tempest  unfolds  its  pinion  o'er  the  gloom 
That  shrouds  the  boiling  sui^  ;  the  pitiless  fiend, 
With  all  his  windsand  lightnings,  tracks  his  prey ; 
The  torn  deep  yawns,  —  the  vessel  finds  a  grave 
Beneath  its  je^gg^  golf. 

PBItCY  BYSSUB  SHBLLSY. 


NIGHT. 


PBOM  "CHILOB  HAROLD.' 


T  IS  night,  when  Meditation  bids  us  feel 
We  once  have  loved,  though  love  is  at  an  end : 
The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  its  baffled  seal. 
Though  friendless  now,  will  dream  it  had  a 

friend. 
Who  with  the  weight  of  years  would  wish  to  bend. 
When  Youth  itself  survives  young  Love  and  joy ! 
Alas  !  when  mingling  souls  foiget  to  blend, 
Death  hath  but  little  left  him  to  destroy  1 
Ah  !  happy  years  !  once  more  who  would  not  be 
a  boy? 

Thus  bending  o'er  the  vessel's  laving  side. 
To  gaze  on  Dian's  wave-reflected  sphere. 
The  soul  foists  her  schemes  of  Ho|)e  and  Pride, 
And  flies  unconscious  o'er  each  backward  year. 
None  are  so  desolate  but  something  dear. 
Dearer  than  self,  possesses  or  possessed 
A  thought,  and  claims  the  homage  of  a  tear ; 
A  flashing  pang  !  of  which  the  weary  breast 
Would  still,  albeit  in  vain,  the  heavy  heart  divest. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  and  fell. 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  scene. 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's  dominion 

dwell. 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  been  ; 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen. 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs  a  fold  ; 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  to  lean,  — 
This  is  not  solitude  ;  't  is  but  to  hold 
Conrerse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her 

•tores  uuroUed. 


But  midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  th«' shuck  of  men. 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  possess. 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  denizen, 
With  none  whobless  us,  none  whom  we  can  bless ; 
Minions  of  splendor  shrinking  from  distress  ! 
None  that,  with  kindred  consciousness  endued. 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile  the  less 
Ofalltliat  flattered,  followed,  sought,  and  sued ; 
This  is  to  be  alone  ;  this,  this  lb  solitude  ! 

BVKON. 


NIGHT. 


Night  is  the  time  for  rest : 
How  sweet,  when  labors  close. 

To  gather  round  an  aching  breast 
The  curtain  of  repose. 

Stretch  the  tired  limbs,  and  lay  the  head 

Down  on  our  own  delightful  bed ! 

Night  is  the  time  for  dreams  : 

The  gay  romance  of  life. 
When  truth  that  is,  and  truth  that  seems. 

Mix  in  fantastic  strife  ; 
Ah  !  visions,  less  beguiling  far 
Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are  ! 

Night  is  the  time  for  toil : 

To  plough  the  classic  field. 
Intent  to  find  the  buried  spoil 

Its  wealthy  furrows  yield  ; 
Till  all  is  ours  that  sages  taught. 
That  poets  sang,  and  heroes  wrought. 

Night  is  the  time  to  weep  : 

To  wet  with  unseen  tears 
Those  graves  of  Memory,  where  sleep 

The  joys  of  other  years  ; 
Hopes,  that  were  Angels  at  their  birth. 
But  died  when  young,  like  things  of  earth. 

Night  is  the  time  to  watch  : 

O'er  ocean's  dark  expanse, 
To  hail  the  Pleiades,  or  catch 

The  full  moon's  earliest  glance. 
That  brings  into  the  homesick  mind 
All  we  have  loved  and  left  behind. 

Night  is  the  time  for  care  : 

Brooding  on  hours  misspent. 
To  see  the  spectre  of  Despair 

Come  to  our  lonely  tent ; 
Like  Brutus,  midst  his  slumbering  host, 
Summoned  to  die  by  Cesar's  ghost 

Night  is  the  time  to  think  : 

When,  from  the  eye,  the  soul 
Takes  flight ;  and  on  the  utmost  brink 

Of  yomler  starry  pole 
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POEUS  OF   KATt'BE. 


Th'  'lawn  er  tiucnaU^  UgbL 

Nifibt  U  Um  linM  to  jmf : 

Our  SariouT  oft  witlidnw 
To  itcMTt  mouniuiu  Ui  avaj  ; 

So  will  bu  foll<i«r  do. 
SU>1  (ram  Um  thnng  to  baanta  tmtnd, 
m  tlMn  alaaa  *itb  Ood. 


Higbt  U  the  tima  Tot  Death : 

Wbra  all  arouixl  u  peaoe, 
Calmlj  to  jrielJ  tbe  wtmij  bnath, 

From  fin  aod  luffrriikK  crue. 
Think  of  b(B*en'*  bLiaa,  and  gira  tba  dgtt 
To  pafting  fiietula  ;  —  aocb  liaaCh  be  i 


HYMN  TO  THK  KIOHT. 


I  HMKA  the  Iniling  pmtiita  of  the  Night 

S«erp  ibrougb  her  marble  balU  I 
I  law  ba  mble  ■kirta  all  friopij  witb  light 

Frum  tbe  celoUal  wall*  t 

I  frit  hn-  prewDrr,  hj  iti  ipell  at  might, 

Htoop  o'er  me  Tram  ahore  ; 
Tbe  calm,  m^mJc  pntaet  of  the  Ni^t, 

A*  of  tha  one  1  lore. 
I  heard  the  Hmiula  of  Borrow  and  delist, 

The  manifold,  aoft  cbime*. 
That  Oil  tbe  buntsd  chambui  of  Uw  If i^t^ 

Like  ■ame  old  poet'a  rhjmea. 
Ftom  tbe  cool  ciitrnu  of  tha  midnight  air 

Hj  apirit  dimnk  repoae  ; 
Tlte  fountain  of  perpetual  peace  flowi  that^  — 

Fran  tb««  deE|>  cialema  Bowil 
O  bal;  Ki^t  1  from  thee  I  leara  to  bear 

What  man  bu  borne  brfora  I 
Thnu  laTe«t  thf  fiiipr  on  the  Ufa  of  Care, 

And  tbejr  compLain  no  mora. 

Peaot  PoBce)  Otntea-Iikelbnatbethiaprajerl 
l>r*:>-uil  with  bnad-winjinl  flifcbt, 

Tbe  weioome,  thr  thriop-prayeU  for,  tbe  meat  [air, 
TLa  baat-beloreJ  Ninht  t 


SPEINO. 

Dtt  down  npoD  the  nortbem  abore, 
n  iweet  new.vear,  deliTiDft  long  : 
Thon  dorrt  rxprctant  Natara  wroag; 

Di'Uyitii:  long,  drlaj  no  morr. 


What  ataji  thee  fram  tbe  rlotxled  Oaum, 
Th7  eweetnr**  from  it*  prnpn  |4aot  I 
Can  trouble  lire  witb  A[inl  daj^ 


Bring  ORhia,  bring  the  toi^an  tfb^ 
The  liRia  B|«e(lwcU'i  darUog  Ua^ 
Deep  tnlipa  daabad  with  6t>7  dr*, 

LAburaumi,  druptang-welli  al  bn. 

0  tboti.  new-Tear,  dekajing  lao|t 
Dalajst  tbe  Mirntw  in  mj  biood. 
That  loop  to  borit  a  fniKn  biid. 

And  Buod  ■  fraaher  thraat  with  aoig. 


How  bdaa  tha  laat  long  atnafc  ef  mam  ; 
How  bouigeooa  trtrj  W»  <tf  401  k 
Aboat  the  flowering  aijaua^  and  LL^k 

Bj  aahen  roota  the  riulete  blow. 

Now  rinp  the  woodlaod  load  and  Ua^ 
Tb*  diaCanca  takaa  a  loTelirr  boa. 
And  drowned  in  yomleT  liriag  Mb* 

The  lajfc  bacamea  a  «i4blli»  ani^ 

Now  daaoa  tba  li^ta  on  Uw«  and  ha, 
Tbe  ftodu  are  whiter  dowa  tba  nia. 
And  milkier  trtwj  milk  j  aail 

Wbot*  now  tbe  wamrw  pipea.  or  dina 
In  jooder  grveniog  giaaiD,  and  fly 
TIm  happy  luda,  thai  rhangr  thru  iky 

To  build  aad  brood,  that  live  their  Un* 


Spring  wakena  too  ;  and  njr  r^ 
DMomea  an  April  riolet. 
And  buda  and  bloMona  Uk»  tb*  r- 


DIE  DOWN.   0  DISMAL   DAT  ■ 

DiB  down,  0  diamal  daj,  and  let  ma  lit* : 
And  ooma,  blaa  drep^  magniftcrntlr  itnrwn 
Withooloradclondi, — lar)(e.  light,  and  fo^nti"-  — 
Rjr  apper  windi  through  pompoqa  MatKKu  I  >.>>■. 
Now  it  ii  drath  In  life,  —  a  Ta|nr  dnwa 
Cnvpa  rotuid  mr  window,  till  t  mnanr  •■• 
Thr  (ar  now-ahining  noontainh  and  tW  cWn> 

Iting  the  moantaio  lofB.    O  Cod  !  »ah>  !-™ 
Thii  barrcn  abackled  earth,  ao  dmlly  ceU,  - 
Bmitbe  gentlir  forth  thy  apriniL  till  »nt0  tae 
In  radr  amawmatit.  {tmitai  and  yet  bold. 
While  ihe  prrform*  ber  cutooml  dMuitwa  . 
I  weigh  the  loadMl  boon  till  Ufa  k  Iwa,  — 
O  God,  forooa  elMrday,  a^owdrofs  and  emr:  *j ' 
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SUMMER  LONGINGS. 

Ah  !  my  heart  is  weaiy  waiting, 
Waiting  for  the  May,  — 
Waiting  for  the  pleasant  rambles 
Where  the  fragrant  hawthorn-brambles, 
With  the  woodbine  alternating 

Scent  the  dewy  way. 
Ah  !  my  heart  is  weary  waiting, 
Waiting  for  the  May. 

Ah  I  my  heart  is  sick  with  longing. 
Longing  for  the  May,  — 
Longing  to  escape  from  study. 
To  the  young  face  fair  and  ruddy. 
And  the  thousand  charms  belonging 

To  the  summer's  day. 
Ah  !  my  heart  is  sick  with  longing, 
Longing  for  the  May. 

Ah  !  my  heart  is  sore  with  Mghing^ 
Sighing  for  the  May,  — 
Sighing  for  their  sure  returning. 
When  the  summer  beams  are  burning 
Hopes  and  flowers  that,  dead  or  dyin^^ 

All  the  winter  lay. 
Ah  !  my  heart  is  sore  with  sighing. 
Sighing  for  the  May. 

Ah  !  my  heart  is  pained  with  throbbing, 
Throbbing  for  the  May,  — 
Throbbing  for  the  seaside  billows. 
Or  the  water- wooing  willows  ; 
Where,  in  laughing  and  in  sobbing. 

Glide  the  streams  away. 
Ah  !  my  heart,  my  heart  is  throbbing. 
Throbbing  for  the  May. 

Waiting  sad,  dejected,  weary. 

Waiting  for  the  May  : 

Spring  goes  by  with  wasted  warnings,  — 

Moonlit  evenings,  sunbright  mornings,  — 

Summer  comes,  yet  dark  and  dreary 

Life  still  ebbs  away  ; 

Man  is  ever  weary,  weary. 

Waiting  for  the  May  ! 

Denis  flobbncb  ifA&CAaTHV. 


^ 


WHEN  THE  HOUNDS  OF  SPRING. 

When  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  winter's  traces. 
The  mother  of  months  in  meadow  or  plain 

Fills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 
With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain  ; 

And  the  brown  bright  nightingale  amoroos 

Is  half  assuaged  for  Itylus, 

For  the  Thracian  ships  and  the  foreign  faces  ; 
The  tongueless  vigil,  and  all  the  pain. 

20 


Come  with  bows  bent  and  with  emptying  of 
quivers, 

Maiden  most  perfect,  lady  of  light. 
With  a  noise  of  winds  and  many  rivers. 

With  a  clamor  of  waters,  and  with  might ; 
Bind  on  thy  sandals,  O  thou  most  fleet. 
Over  the  splendor  and  speed  of  thy  feet  1 
For  the  faint  east  quickens,  the  wan  west  shivers, 

Round  the  feet  of  the  day  and  the  feet  of  the 
night. 

Where  shall  we  find  her,  how  shall  we  singto  her. 
Fold  our  hands  round  her  knees  and  cling  f 

0  that  man's  heart  were  as  fire  and  could  spring 
to  her. 
Fire,  or  the  strength  of  the  streams  that  spring  I 

For  the  stars  and  the  winds  are  unto  her 

As  raiment,  as  songs  of  the  harp-player ; 

For  the  risen  stars  and  the  fallen  cling  to  her. 
And  the  southwest-wind  and  the  west-wind 
Ang. 

For  winter's  rains  and  ruins  are  over. 
And  all  the  season  of  snows  and  sins  ; 

The  days  dividing  lover  and  lover. 
The  light  that  loses,  the  night  that  wins ; 

And  time  remembered  is  grief  forgotten. 

And  fr^pts  are  slain  and  flowers  begotten, 

And  in  green  underwood  and  cover 
Blossom  by  blossom  the  spring  begins. 

The  full  streams  feed  on  flower  of  rushes. 
Ripe  grasses  trammel  a  travelling  foot. 

The  faint  fresh  flame  of  the  young  year  flushes 
From  leaf  to  flower  and  flower  to  fruit ; 

And  fruit  and  leaf  are  as  gold  and  fire. 

And  the  oat  is  hcauxl  above  the  lyre. 

And  the  hoofed  heel  of  a  satyr  crushes 
The  chestnut-husk  at  the  chestnut-root. 

And  Pan  by  noon  and  Bacchus  by  night. 

Fleeter  of  foot  than  the  fleet-foot  kid, 
Follows  with  dancing  and  fills  with  delight 

The  Maenad  and  the  Bassarid  ; 
And  soft  as  lips  that  laugh  and  hide, 
The  laughing  leaves  of  the  trees  divide. 
And  screen  from  seeing  and  leave  in  sight 
The  god  pursuing,  the  maiden  hid. 

The  ivy  falls  with  the  Bacchanal's  hair 
Over  her  eyebrows  shading  her  eyes  ; 
The  wild  vine  slipping  down  leaves  bare 

Her  bright  breast  shortening  into  sighs  ; 
The  wild  vine  slips  with  the  weight  of  its  leaves, 
But  the  berried  ivy  catches  and  cleaves 
To  the  limbs  that  glitter,  the  feet  that  scare* 
The  wolf  that  follows,  the  fawn  that  flies. 

ALCaaNON  CHAaLBS  SWINBURNE. 
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THK  WISTEE   BEING    OVEE. 

Tin  winter  Mng  otrr, 
In  Oflrr  coma  tlie  ■|>Tilif[, 
Wliirh  Uolb  fpvmi  hrrb*  duMver, 
Anil  T»air  ibr  binli  to  Hog. 
The  ni|[hl  fUa  cxpiml, 
Th'-n  ntmrt  tbr  moniinff  brigbt, 
Wbirb  ia  10  mocb  ilnirAl 
B7  all  that  ton  the  lighL 

Thii  maj  Icun 

Thtm  that  moam, 
To  put  UiPir  ftrirf  (o  flight : 
Th*  (pTuiK  BioTnlrth  viatcr. 
And  Jaj  mnit  fuUow  night 

lit  tb«Rfon  that  nutafneth 
AfltirtioD  or  distmi 
Whii'h  fTtrj  mrmbfT  paiueth, 
AnJ  Smlfth  no  reloue,  — 
l*t  nirh  thrnfoTv  ilnjiair  not, 
Bat  on  Brm  hope  dF|>pnil. 
Wbgop  grii'fi  immona]  an  not. 
AnJ  thrrrlbn  muat  have  end. 

Thrjr  (hat  faint 

With  complaint 
Thrrrrorr  are  to  blame  ; 
Thr]'  ailil  to  thiHr  aBlicliona, 
And  amplirj'  the  mac. 

For  if  Ibrj  toalil  with  paticDce 
Awhile  pnocai  th«  mind, 
Rf  inwarl  i-onaulalioni 
Thr)'  tuiglit  irtmhing  And. 
Tu  awntrn  all  tbrir  crones 
Tliat  little  time  thr;  'dure  ; 
Su  Ditght  thej  gain  bjr  lonea. 
And  tharp  would  iwcct  procim. 

itui  if  the  mind 

Be  inclineil 
To  nni|uirti)pn. 

That  onl;  majr  he  csllrd 
Tha  wont  of  all  diatrcn. 

Hr  that  ia  melaocholj, 
Ib-teilinK  all  delight. 
Hi*  wit*  bf  lOltiah  tollj 
Are  niioaled  quite. 

To  him  are  incident  : 

Were  he  poaanaed  of  honor*, 

lie  could  not  be  coDteut. 

S|«rk>  of  jo  J 

Fly  »-»y  ; 
rioaila  of  ••an  ariv  ; 
Aixl  all  delight  rul  motion 
In  the  i-unoeption  diss. 


Bat  thoK  that  ate  nmteatnl 
Huwever  ihinga  do  fall, 
Uuiii  anguiab  i*  pivvrnud. 
And  they  K»n  lr>vd  froM  alL 
They  Eoiah  all  then  labun 

Withmuvh  (eliiitji 
Their  joy  in  tioubic  mthi 
Of  perfect  l>iel j. 

L'hfrrfuluea 

Doth  eiprew 
A  aetUed  piout  miiKl, 
Which  if  not  |>rone  to  gniffaj 
From  murmuring  Rfinid. 


Tub  Time  bath  laid  hia  mantl'  by 
or  wind  and  rain  and  iry  chill. 

And  dona  ■  rich  embroiilery 

Of  tunli^t  poured  on  lake  »mi  hiH 

No  hrwat  or  bird  in  aanh  «  aky, 

Whoae  voire  doth  not  with  (Wmb  th- 

For  Time  hath  laid  hia  maatlr  by 
Of  wind  and  min  and  iry  chilL 

RiTcr  and  foontain.  brook  and  rOl, 
B«rangled  o'er  wilb  Urery  gay 
or  ailTer  dra]>leta,  wind  ihrtr  way. 
All  in  their  new  api«rel  Tie. 
For  Time  hatb  laid  hia  mantle  hr 


BETTRN  or  SPRING. 


0<l^  ahield  ye,  bermMt  of  the  «(wint 
Ye  faithful  awallowi.  fle-1  of  winfc 

Houpii,  mrkon^  nighiinral™. 
Turtlea.  and  eTerr  wiMrr  h,-.|. 
That  make  your  hundteil  rhir|-inr>  V1-I 

Hiniugh  the  green  wnnli  an  !  .U>> 
flod  (hield  yi^  tartn  dai-ie<  all. 
Fair  roan,  bada,  and  hlnmnn  *mall. 

And  he  whom  ent  the  i,-nr» 
Of  Ajai  and  Naii'i>i  did  pnnt. 
Ye  wild  thyme.  ai>i*.  Ulm.  and  «iat. 

I  wtImow  ye  once  more. 
Coil  ahield  jre,  bright  etubniilend  tnia 
or  butterfliaa,  that  on  the  plain 

Of  euh  *wi*1  herlJet  tip  ; 
And  ye,  new  awmriDa  uf  Wa.  thai  go 
Where  the  pink  Aowria  and  rellow  gtua 

To  kim  them  with  your  1i|l 


A  hundred  thouaand  times  I  call 
A  hearty  welcome  on  ye  all ; 

This  season  how  I  love  — 
This  merry  din  on  every  shore  — 
For  winds  and  storms,  whose  sullen  roar 
Forbade  my  steps  to  rove. 

PiEUiB  RONSARO  (French). 


MARCH. 


The  cock  is  crowing. 

The  stream  is  flowing, 

The  small  birds  twitter, 

The  Uke  doth  glitter, 
The  green  field  sleeps  in  the  sun  ; 

The  oldest  and  youngest 

Are  at  work  with  the  strongest ; 

The  cattle  are  grazing. 

Their  heads  never  raising  ; 
There  are  forty  feeding  like  one  ! 

Like  an  army  defeated 

The  snow  hath  retreated. 

And  now  doth  fare  ill 

On  the  top  of  the  bare  hill ; 
The  plough-boy  is  whooping  —  anon — anon  ! 

There  *s  joy  on  the  mountains ; 

There 's  life  in  the  fountains ; 

Small  clouds  are  sailing, 

Blue  sky  prevailing ; 
The  rain  is  over  and  gone  ! 

WILLIAM  W0K06W0RTII. 


SONG  OF  SPRING. 

Laud  the  first  spring  daisies ; 

Chant  aloud  their  praises ; 

Send  the  children  up 

To  the  liigh  hill's  top  ; 

Tax  not  ^e  strength  of  their  young  hands 

To  increase  your  lands. 

Gather  the  primroses, 

Hake  handfuls  into  posies  ; 

Take  them  to  the  little  girls  who  are  at  work  in 

mills: 
Pluck  the  violets  blue,  — 
Ah,  pluck  not  a  few  ! 
Knowest  thou  what  good  thoughts  from  Heaven 

the  violet  instils  f 

Give  the  children  holidays, 

(And  let  these  be  jolly  days,) 

Grant  freedom  to  the  children  in  this  joyous 

spring ; 
Better  men,  hereafter, 


Shall  we  have,  for  laughter 

Freely  shouted  to  the  woods,  till  all  the  echoes  ring. 

Send  the  children  up 

To  the  high  hill's  top, 

Or  deep  into  the  wood's  recesses, 

To  woo  spring's  caresses. 

See,  the  birds  together. 

In  this  splendid  weather, 

Worship  God  (for  he  is  God  of  birds  as  well  as 
men) ; 

And  each  feathered  neighbor 

Enters  on  his  labor,  — 

Sparrow,  robin,  redpole,  finch,  the  linnet,  and  tha 
wren. 

As  the  year  advances, 

Trees  their  naked  branches 

Clothe,  and  seek  your  pleasure  in  their  green  ap- 
parel. 

Insect  and  wild  beast 

Keep  no  Lent,  but  fesst ; 

Spring  breathes  upon  the  earth,  and  their  joy 's 
increased. 

And  the  rejoicing  birds  break  forth  in  one  loud 
caroL 

Ah,  come  and  woo  the  spring ; 

List  to  the  birds  that  sing ; 

Pluck  the  primroses ;  pluck  the  violets  ; 

Pluck  the  daisies, 

Sing  their  praises ; 

Friendship  with  the  flowers  some  noble  thought 

begets. 
Come  forth  and  gather  these  sweet  elves, 
(More  witching  are  they  than  the  fays  of  old,) 
Come  forth  and  gather  them  yourselves  ; 
Learn  of  these  gentle  flowers  whose  worth  is  more 

than  gold. 

Come,  come  into  the  wood ; 

Pierce  into  the  bowers 

Of  these  gentle  flowers. 

Which,  not  in  solitude 

Dwell,  but  with  each  other  keep  society  : 

And  with  a  simple  piety. 

Are  ready  to  be  woven  into  garlands  for  the  good. 

Or,  upon  summer  earth, 

To  die,  in  vii^n  worth  ; 

Or  to  be  strewn  before  the  bride, 

And  the  bridegroom,  by  her  side. 

Come  forth  on  Sundays ; 

Come  forth  on  Mondays  ; 

Come  forth  on  any  day  ; 

Children,  come  forth  to  play  :  — 

Worsliip  the  God  of  Nature  in  your  childhood  ; 

Worship  him  at  your  tasks  with  best  endeavor ; 

Worship  him  in  your  sports  ;  worship  him  ever ; 


^■ 
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n'on>)i[|i  him  in  thr  wildwood  ; 
Wunliiji  hiui  UuiJat  Ihs  fluireri; 
Id  tlir  gmnwoml  bowrn  ; 
riuck  IliF  bultrr>.ii]H.  anil  tmJH 
Your  ToicDi  iu  hu  |>nuK  I 


SPRISO. 

AOAIX  the  vfolet  of  (rar  tmiiy  day* 
Drink*  brautroiuuurernmUwgnldeBmi, 
An<l  kindln  into  fnipum  it  hi*  bku>  ; 
Tiir  tlnunt,  rrjoiml  thit  winlar'a  work  U  don*. 
T*lk  o(  lo-momiw'i  rowilija,  u  ibtj  mn. 
Willi  ■])]>!(,  (bau  art  bliuhing  into  bloom  '. 
Thj  Inii'nKITcaniinf;,  anowj-blomHiml  tbonit 
Wake,  baiiHl  lily  '.  ipirit,  <|iut  tb;  tMnb  < 
And  Ihoa  •badr-luTltiK  hyicinib,  b*  bars  I 
TbriiihulF,  iBrttroH  !  nrretvoodbineibfBin 

tbr  mora, 
Wliow  dnriln>|a  ihall  JllaiTM  with  pnrlf  lijiht 
Eu-h  gnmj  blule  that  thii'k  PU battled  aUuda 
From  M*  to  *«.  vhik  dauiea  iuftuit* 
U|ilin  in  pntiw  their  little  itlawiiig  huiili, 
O'u  oTcrj  bill  that  under  bearrn  ex|ioiiiU. 


Eaiter  to  laatc  the  honrirrd  tpilMf 
And  fluot  amid  the  li<|iud  Dom  : 
Some  lightly  u'ar  the  cormit  ikim. 
Some  ahow  thrii  gayly  pl>led  tna 

To  CoQlenpUtiati'a  aoler  e]F« 

Saeh  it  the  na  of  man  ; 
And  they  that  cncp,  and  Ibey  that  tj 

Shall  atid  whri*  they  \it^m. 
Alike  the  btuy  aod  thejtiy 
But  flutter  thcmigh  life*  littlr  dar. 
In  Fortune'*  vwyinit  caliie«  drm 
Brtwhed  b]r  the  band  ot  nni/k  »*— ^"  - 
Or  chilled  by  »gr,  their  airy  dana 

They  leare,  in  dual  to  mL 

Hethiaki  I  bnr  In  wmta  to* 

The  *partiT«  kind  reply : 
Poor  monliat !  and  wIhi  art  tha«  t 

Thy  joyi  no  glittvriti|t  female  let^ 
No  hi*e  kail  thou  al  boanlnl  ivnt^ 
No  painted  plnma){e  to  diaf^T  : 
On  haaty  wingi  thy  youth  i*  fl«rn  : 
Thy  niD  i*  nt,  thy  aprinx  ia  fla«e.  — 
Wb  buUo  while  't  ia  Hay. 


8PBIS0. 

Lo  t  »ben  the  reay-boaomMl  Hows, 

Fair  Venni'  (tsin.  ait-eiir, 
Dimloaa  the  long-eipei'liag  flovera 

And  wake  the  purple  year  ? 

The  Attic  warbler  pour*  her  tluoat 

~  thr  cui^koo'i  note, 

intau>{ht  bannony  of  iprinit : 

While,  whiijirriii)!  piraaure  ai  they  fly. 

Cool  lephyn  thruugh  tlw  clear  blua  ikj 

Their  gathend  (ngrance  Sing. 

Wberr'er  the  oak'*  thick  bnadm  itivtch 

A  bmadrr,  bmwner  ihade, 
WbrtT>r  the  nide  and  moM-grown  be«ch 

0'er-f«na|iiri  the  fftaile, 
Reniile  aoRie  water**  raahy  brink 
Wiib  me  the  Miue  ihall  dL  and  think 
(At  eaae  reclined  in  mitie  atale) 
How  Tain  the  anior  of  the  crowd. 
How  low,  how  little  are  the  prood. 

How  indigent  the  ipvat  I 

Still  ii  the  toillnn  hand  of  car*  ; 

The  |iantiiiK  h-nU  repoae  : 
Yet  hark,  bow  thrvutih  the  peopled  air 

The  buy  marmur  Kiowa  < 
The  iuiert  youth  an  on  the  wing. 


SWEETLY    BBEATHISO,    TERXAL   Al». 


Winter-*  i 


;  frei 


AU  the  gnnu  and  ipce  al  the  Cm* 
Bnerow  their  perfume*  ;  wboae  en 
Cilda  the  norn.  and  rhmn  the  uLy  ; 
Who*>  diiheeelM  trran  ahed 
Pnria  npoo  the  rlnlet  bed  : 


On  w 


dcyon  *it*  and  build*  her  not ; 
Banty,  youth,  and  eodlea  ifttng 
I>weU  npon  thy  i«y  wing  I 

Than,  if  (tonny  Bor«M  throw* 
Down  whole  fonata  when  hr  )4sw^ 
With  a  pretpiant,  Ibiwrry  birth, 
Canit  iTfT«di  tlie  tenuing  aank. 
If  he  nip  the  eariy  bnd. 
If  he  hlaat  wbU  '*  fair  or  good. 
If  lie  acatter  our  choic*  flower)^ 
If  he  ahake  our  halU  o*  bown^ 
If  hi*  rade  breal))  thnalen  aa. 
Thou  catut  atroka  gnsl  jbln^ 
And  fnim  him  the  graa  obtala. 
To  buid  him  in  an  iron  chain. 
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SPRING. 

Behold  the  young;  the  rosy  Spring 
Gives  to  the  breeze  her  scented  wing, 
While  virgin  graces,  warm  with  May, 
Fling  roses  o'er  her  dewy  way. 
The  murmuring  billows  of  the  deep 
Have  languished  into  silent  sleep  ; 
And  mark  !  the  flitting  sea-birds  lave 
Their  plumes  in  the  reflecting  wave  ; 
While  cranes  from  hoary  winter  fly 
To  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 
Now  the  genial  star  of  day 
Dissolves  the  murky  clouds  away. 
And  cultui«d  field  and  winding  stream 
Are  freshly  glittering  in  his  beam. 

Now  the  earth  prolific  swells 
With  leafy  buds  and  flowery  bells ; 
Gemming  shoots  the  olive  twine  ; 
Clusters  bright  festoon  the  vine ; 
All  along  the  branches  creeping, 
Through  the  velvet  foliage  peeping. 
Little  infant  fruits  we  aee 
Nursing  into  luxury. 

ANACRBON  (Greek).    Tramlatioo 
of  THOMAS  MOORS. 


SPRING,  THE  SWEET  SPRING. 

Speino.  the  sweet  spring,  is  the  year's  pleasant 

king ; 
Then  blooms  each  thing,  then  maids  dance  in  a  nng, 
Cold  doth  not  sting,  the  pretty  birds  do  sing, 
Cuckoo,  jug.jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo  ! 

The  palm  and  may  make  country  houses  gay. 
Lambs  frisk  and  play,  the  shepherds  pipe  all  day, 
And  we  hear  aye  hMa  tune  this  merry  lay. 
Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witte-woo  ! 

The  fields  breathe  sweet,  the  daisies  kiss  our  feet. 
Young  lovers  meet,  old  wives  a  sunning  sit. 
In  every  street  these  tunes  our  ears  do  greet, 
Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pu-we,  to-witta-woo  ! 
Spring  1  the  sweet  spring  ! 


THE  INVITATION. 

Best  and  brightest,  come  away. 
Fairer  far  than  this  fair  day, 
Which,  like  thee,  to  those  in  sorrow 
Comes  to  bid  a  sweet  good-morrow 
To  the  rough  year  just  awake 
In  its  cradle  on  the  brake. 
The  brightest  hour  of  unborn  spring 
Through  the  winter  wandering. 


Found,  it  seems,  the  halcyon  mom 
To  hoar  February  bom  ; 
Bending  from  heaven,  in  azure  mirth, 
It  kissed  the  forehead  of  the  earth. 
And  smiled  upon  the  silent  sea, 
And  bade  the  frozen  streams  be  free, 
And  waked  to  music  all  their  fountains, 
And  breathed  upon  the  frozen  mountains, 
And  like  a  prophetess  of  May 
Strewed  flowers  upon  the  barren  way, 
Making  the  wintry  world  appear 
Like  one  on  whom  thou  smilest,  dear. 

Away,  away,  from  men  and  towns. 
To  the  wild  wood  and  the  downs,  — 
To  the  silent  wildemess 
Where  the  soul  need  not  repress 
Its  music,  lest  it  should  not  find 
An  echo  in  another's  mind. 
While  the  touch  of  nature's  art 
Harmonizes  heart  to  heart. 

Radiant  Sister  of  the  Day, 
Awake  !  arise  !  and  come  away  I 
To  the  wild  woods  and  the  plains. 
To  the  pools  where  winter  rains 
Image  all  their  roof  of  leaves. 
Where  the  pine  its  garland  weaves 
Of  sapless  green,  and  ivy  dun, 
Round  stems  that  never  kiss  the  sun. 
Where  the  lawns  and  pastures  be 
And  the  sand-hills  of  the  sea. 
Where  the  melting  hoar-frost  wets 
The  daisy-ster  that  never  sets, 
And  wind-flowers  and  violets 
Which  yet  join  not  scent  to  hue 
Crown  the  pale  ye^r  weak  and  new  ; 
When  the  night  is  left  behind 
In  the  deep  east,  dim  and  blind. 
And  the  blue  noon  is  ov«^r  us. 
And  the  multitudinous 
Billows  murmur  at  our  feet. 
Where  the  earth  and  ocean  meet. 
And  all  things  seem  only  one 
In  the  universal  sun. 

*"  PERCY  BYSSHB  SHBLLBY. 


TO  AURELIA. 

See,  the  flowery  spring  is  blown. 
Let  us  leave  the  smoky  town ; 
From  the  mall,  and  from  the  ring. 
Every  one  has  taken  wing  ; 
Chloe,  Strephon,  Corydon, 
To  the  meadows  all  are  gone. 
What  is  left  you  worth  your  sUy  ? 
Come,  Aurelia,  come  away. 
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WUt  ■  lulijc  1  \t  <]n-upJ  for  UiM  ; 

Rut  llir  nl  you  taunol  KC, 

T  u  Ki  liil  (tub  jnMiuy, 

With  Ute  viiir  llwt  oVr  Uie  nUt, 

Ad.1  in  rvrrr  vindow  cnwii ; 

Lrt  a*  Ihrra  be  blitlic  BiiJ  p]r  I 

Come,  AurrlU,  rome  awa)'. 

Come  with  (11  thy  iwhIi-iI  wiit^, 
With  thj  gncm  uil  thy  imila  ; 
Cunie,  ltd  we  will  mernr  br. 
Who  Jul]  be  to  blm  M  we  r 
We  will  frolic  all  tbe  Jay, 
Ilaite,  Aurrii*.  while  ve  may  : 
Ay  I  and  >haulJ  noi  life  be  gay  f 
Vra,  Annlia,  — came  away. 


lUT   UORN'I.S'O. 

KuW  the  bright  norning  itar,  day'a  hai-btOfter,     ' 
CoDiea  JanciDK  tram  Ihr  cut,  and  leada  with  her 
The  llowrr7  May,  who  from  her  gnra  lap  tluowi 
The  yellow  co*<li|>  and  the  fale  |<riinr<Ne. 
Hill,  bouDtmku  M.iy  I  that  doth  impin 
Mirth  and  youih  anil  wam  dnire  ; 
Vowii  and  tcrnvra  are  of  ihv  dreaainii. 
Hill  and  djilr  doth  bout  thy  bleninK. 
Thua  wF  ulnlr  llm  with  our  rarly  •ong. 
And  welcome  the«,  and  wish  thee  long. 


lUT. 

I  F»«L  •  newer  life  in  erery  Bale  ; 

The  windi  (hat  fan  the  llnwrn. 
And  with  their  wrlcome  bmlhingtfill  ibtm 
TellofwieneThoun.— 
Of  hcHin  that  n\v\r  unfelt  avaj 
Beneath  the  aky  of  May. 

The  «ririt  of  the  Kentle  Mnih-wind  mU* 

From  hii  blue  throne  of  air. 
And  where  hi>  whi<prrins  voice  in  mnnc  tal 
tWauty  i*  budding  theie  ; 
The  UKK-ht  o^^r,  of  the  ratley  brrak 
Their  ilumbrrM,  and  awake. 

The  waTing  Tenltirr  r«1t>  alonji  the  plain, 

And  the  wide  Torret  wearea, 
Ta  wr1<  lime  Iwn-k  it.i  plnyful  male*  again, 
A  canopy  of  |i-aTM  ; 
And  fniTn  it.*  dark.-riin)-  'ilmdow  neat* 
A  gujdi  of  tn-nilding  nuln. 


Fairrr  and  brighter  iprni'U  tbe  n-i,^  sf  H"  -. 

Tlie  trrHn  of  the  WOD.U 
With  tlic  li);hl  djillyiiiK  of  tli'  wnt-wind  jjj  ; 
Aud  the  full'brininiiiig  flwd*, 
Ai  gladly  to  llirir  gu«l  tbrj  ran, 
Uatl  the  ntumiug  lun. 


ThET    come !     the    Berry    niaDeT    duoeIm   J 

beauty,  aong.  and  floinn  ; 
'  They  come  [    thr  gUilHme  Bontha  that   br.ij 

(hick  leaflnea  to  bowera. 
'  Uji,  Dp,  my  heart  !  and  walk  abroad  -,  Sibj;  .-l-i 

and  care  aaide  ; 
Seek  ailent  hilU,  or  mt  thjMlf  wtwn  pB.^'.: 
I  water*  glide  ; 

Or,  ondemeatli  tha  ahadow  nal  of  patrur  i-tl 


Scan  through  it*  leaTca  tlw  tloniUi  tky  la  n;i 
tiaiHluillily. 

Tbe  graaa  i*  aofY,  Ita  relret  tooch  b  gnlWil  im 

And,  Uke  the  kiu  of  maiden  lore,  tbt  tavrir  u 

tweet  artd  bland  : 
Tbe  daily  and  the  buttm-np  an  noddinf  ri-n- 

It  ttin  their  blood  with  kindot  Ion,  to  1  >« 

and  welcome  thee  ; 
And  mark  how  with  thine  own    tUn   lorkt  — 

they  DOW  are  Mleery  pay  — 
That  bluudul  brrew  ii  wantoning  asd  wlu>;n' 


"Be 


pyi 


,  There  i<  no  clond  that  laiU  aloog  lb*  ooiaa  J 
Bnl  bath  ita  own  winged  mariner*  ts  fir*  ii 

Thon  Hwit  their  glittninji  fani  imi[i|«»i1.   tU 

gleamJDR  like  ml  roIJ  ; 
And  hark  !  with  ahKtl  pipe  miuiisl.  tbeir  Mrrty 

courw  they  hold. 
God  bleia  them  all,    Ihoaa  Uttk  n>ea.  who,  Ut 

abore  thia  mth. 
Can  make  a  wvIT  of  ita  mean  joy^  aad  not  a 

nobler  mirth. 

Bnt  aoft  '.  mine  ear  npnimhl  a  aoisd,  —  fn^ 

yonder  wood  it  came  '. 
The  ipint  of  the  dim  gnrn  glada  did  tnulha  hi* 

owngla-lnan^.;- 
Yea,  it  i>  he  -  the  hermit  bird,  t^t,  apart  btm 

alt  bia  kind. 
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Slow  spells  his  beads  monotonous  to  the  soft 

western  wind ; 
Cnckoo !  Cuckoo !  he  sings  a^pun,  — his  notes  are 

void  of  art ; 
But  simplest  stnuiis  do  soonest  sound  the  deep 

founts  of  the  heart. 

Good  Lord  !  it  is  a  gracious  boon  for  thought- 
crazed  wight  like  me, 

To  smell  again  these  summer  flowers  beneath  this 
summer  tree ! 

To  suck  once  more  in  every  breath  their  little 
souls  away. 

And  feed  my  fancy  with  fond  dreams  of  youth's 
bright  summer  day, 

When,  rushing  forth  like  untamed  colt,  the  reck- 
less, truant  boy 

Wandered  through  greenwoods  all  day  long,  a 
mighty  heart  of  joy  1 

I  'm  sadder  now,  —  I  have  had  cause  ;  but  0, 

I  'm  proud  to  think 
That  each  pure  joy-fount,  loved  of  yore,  1  yet 

delight  to  drink  ;  — 
Leaf,  blossom,  blade,  hill,  valley,  stream,   the 

calm,  unclouded  sky, 
Still  mingle  music  with  my  dreams,  as  in  the 

days  gone  by. 
When  summer's  loveliness  and  light  fall  round 

me  dark  and  cold, 

1 11  bear  indeeil  life's  heaviest  curse,  —  a  heart 

that  hath  waxed  old  1 

William  Mothsrwbu. 


SUMMER   MORNING. 


PKOM 


'*THB  SSASONS." 


Sbokt  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  night ; 
And  soon,  obnervant  of  approaching  day, 
The  meek -eyed  morn  appears,  mother  of  dews, 
At  first  faint  gleaming  in  the  dappled  east,  — 
Till  far  o'er  ether  spreads  the  widening  glow. 
And,  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face. 
White  break  the  clouds  away.     With  quickened 

step. 
Brown  night  retires.     Young  day  pours  in  apace, 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide. 
The  dripping  rock,  the  mountain's  misty  top, 
Swell  on  the  sight,  and  brighten  with  the  dawn. 
Blue,  through  the  dusk,  the  smoking  currents 

shine  ; 
And  from  the  bladed  field  the  fearful  hare 
Limps,  awkward  ;  while  along  the  forest  glade 
The  wild  doer  trip,  and  often  turning  gaze 
At  early  passenger.     Music  awakes, 
The  native  voice  of  nndissembled  joy  ; 
And  thick  around  the  woodland  hymns  arise. 


Roused  by  the  cock,  the  soon-clad  shepherd  leaves 

His  mossy  cottage,  where  with  jieace  lie  dwells ; 

And  from  the  crowded  fold,  in  order,  drives 

His  flock,  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  mom. 

James  Thomson. 


SONG  OF  THE  SUMMER  WINDS. 

Up  the  dale  and  down  the  bourne. 

O'er  the  meadow  swift  we  fly  ; 
Now  we  sing,  and  now  we  mourn, 

Now  we  whistle,  now  we  sigh. 

By  the  grassy-fringed  river, 

Through  the  murmuring  reeds  we  sweep ; 
Mid  the  lily-leaves  we  quiver, 

To  their  very  hearts  we  creep. 

Now  the  maiden  rose  is  blushing 

At  the  frolic  things  we  say. 
While  aside  her  cheek  we  're  nishing, 

Like  some  truant  bees  at  play. 

Through  the  blooming  groves  we  rustle, 

Kissing  every  bud  we  pass,  — 
As  we  did  it  in  the  bustle, 

Scarcely  knowing  how  it  was. 

Down  the  glen,  across  the  mouxitain, 
O'er  the  yellow  heath  we  roam, 

Whirling  round  about  the  fountain, 
Till  its  little  breakers  foam. 

Bending  down  the  weeping  willows, 
While  our  vesper  hymn  we  sigh  ; 

Then  unto  our  rosy  pillows 
On  our  weary  wings  we  hie. 

There  of  idlenesses  dreaming. 

Scarce  from  waking  we  refrain. 

Moments  long  as  ages  deeming 

Till  we  're  at  our  play  again. 

georgb  Dajilby. 


RAIN   IN  SUMMER. 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain  I 

After  the  dust  and  heat. 

In  the  broad  and  fiery  street. 

In  the  narrow  lane, 

How  beautiful  i»  the  rain  I 

How  it  clatters  along  the  roofs. 

Like  the  tramp  of  hoofs  t 

How  it  gushes  and  struggles  out 

From  the  throat  of  the  overflowing  spout  I 
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And  ivifl  md  wide. 

With  ■  maiij  tide, 

tik*  ■  rittt  dswB  tba  gnttsr  mn 

Tbe  tmin,  Um  welootM  nin  I 

Tlw  Bck  nun  rrooi  hu  clumbw  looks 

At  Uii  Ivulcd  brook*  ; 

He  con  ImI  the  cool 

Bnath  of  wch  little  pool ; 

Hi*  ftrcnd  bcmin 

Okwi  calm  affkia. 

And  hs  bnathoa  ■  bloalng  on  tha  nln. 

Fhm  the  Dpi^borisg  ichool 

ConM  the  boyi, 

Witk  mon  than  tbeir  woat«il  bmm 

And  duim  the  wet  Mrrat* 
Sul  thdr  mimic  lleeta. 
Till  the  tffacbanHU  pool 
IngDih  tbfo)  in  its  whiiUag 
And  tartnilFat  oomu. 

In  the  roontiy,  on  erviy  lide, 

Whrra  fu  and  wida. 

Like  a  l«>]«nl'a  tatrajr  atid  ipottad  hide, 

Slrrtchei  the  plain. 

To  the  dry  Km*  and  the  drier  grain 

How  vrloDine  ia  ihr  nin  I 

Id  tbe  hrrawed  land 

Tbe  loiUome  and  patient  Men  (tand  ; 

Lifting  the  yoke-enrutBhrtnl  bead. 

With  Ihrir  dilate-1  noattila  iprMd, 

Tbry  dlently  inhale 

Tbe  clureT-HenlHl  Rale, 

And  the  TBpon  that  arun 

From  the  weU'wateml  and  amoking  tolL 

Tor  thii  reet  in  Ihe  fnrniw  after  toil 

Tbrir  Utk"  uid  luitroiu  rja 

Snen  to  thank  the  I,i>rd, 

More  than  man'i  apoken  word. 

Veu  at  band. 

Prom  nndrr  the  iheltering  tim, 

Tbe  farmrr  wrt* 

Hia  paiituna.  and  bia  fielrla  of  grain, 

A>  iliry  bend  tbrir  (ojm 

To  (he  numbpTlnw  brating  dn>p« 

or  the  in.T-«Di  rain. 

He  ooanta  it  aa  no  ein 

That  be  um  tberein 

Only  hii  ■>wn  thrift  and  gain. 

Tfce-',  an.l  far  motv  than  tbeaa. 
The  r*l  «^.  I 
He  «n  t-hold 


Walking  the  feneeleaa  Helda  id  air  ; 

And  fivm  each  ample  fold 

Of  the  clooda  about  him  rolM 

Scattoring  etety  vben 

Tha  ibowery  rain, 

Ai  tbe  farmer  acalton  bu  giaiM. 

He  can  behold 

Thinp  maoifuld 

That  have  not  yet  been  wholly  loU,  — 

Hare  not  been  wholly  anng  nur  aid. 

7or  hii  thought,  that  nerar  itDpa, 

Followi  tbe  waier-drofB 

Down  to  the  gmTH  of  the  de*il. 

Down  tbtmgfa  chasna  and  golfs  profoBSiI. 

To  the  drtsry  foontaln-baad 

Of  lakea  and  riren  nndrrgroitiid  ; 

And  teca  Ibrm,  when  Ihe  rain  ia  iltMi, 

On  tbe  bridge  of  eolon  BTTm 

Climbing  Qp  onoe  more  to  hcona, 

Oppoaite  the  letting  aan. 

TfanatbeSem-, 

With  riiiaa  clear, 

Saea  fbma  app^  and  dii«|nnBi. 
In  the  jierpetoal  round  el  iffanga. 
HyaterioOB  change 

From  birth  to  diaih,  fnm  daaih  to  larth. 
Fran^^th  tnhiTin.fiiHiihiiai  —  iiimiifc, 
Till  glimpaea  nunc  nblime 
Of  tbinfpL,  nnaeen  before. 
Unto  bii  wondering  eyea  nr*^ 
The  Unirerv.  a>  an  ImrnaaaBmblo  wWd 
Turning  foTTTfrmore 
In  the  rapid  and  nubinx  rinr  al  Tim'. 


A   jrSE  DAY. 

Who  haa  not  dreamed  a  world  et  blia 
Co  a  bright  ranny  noon  like  ibi^ 
Concbed  by  hU  natiee  bnokV  trrra  mM 
With  comrade  of  bi«  boyiOi  daix 
While  all  around  Ibmn  — eniwl  Ib  Ib 


Junta 


ojo. 


u  infan 


Who  haa  Q 

Upon  that  hnth.  in  bircbn  bowrr. 
Lulleil  in  the  poet'i  dmniT  mood, 
Ita  wild  and  ntnny  •olitnlr  r 
While  o'er  the  waste  of  pvrpir  linf 
Yoii  mark  ■  raltry  gtimmering : 
ftilmre  benrlf  there  (emii  la  aleefv 
Wrapped  in  a  alumher  tons  and  deep, 
Wberr  alowly  MraT  ihnw  looely  UMvf 
Throuffh  the  tall  foiclnre'*  rrimaoa  bla< 

Ami  nl.-ii IB  of  the  --ittrml  hmm. 

Lore  y.<u  not,  ibiu,  to  li>l  and  hear 
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The  crackling  of  the  gor8e-flowen,near. 

Pouring  an  orange-scented  tide 

Of  fragrance  o'er  the  desert  wide  f 

To  hear  the  buzzard's  whimpering  shrill. 

Hovering  above  you  high  and  still  F 

The  twittering  of  the  bird  that  dwells 

Among  the  heath's  delicious  bells  T 

While  round  your  bed,  o'er  fern  and  blade. 

Insects  in  green  and  gold  arrayed, 

The  sun's  gay  tribes  have  lightly  strayed  ; 

And  sweeter  sound  their  humming  wings 

Than  the  proud  minstrel's  echoing  strings. 

WILLIAM  Howirr. 


SUMMER  MOODS. 

I  LOTB  at  eventide  to  walk  alone, 
Down  narrow  glens,  o'erhung  with  dewy  thorn, 
Where,  from  the  long  grass  underneath,  the  snail. 
Jet  black,  creeps  out,  and  sprouts  his  timid  horn. 
I  lore  to  muse  o'er  meadows  newly  mown. 
Where  withering  grass  perfumes  the  sultry  air ; 
Where  bees  search  round,  with  sad  and  weaiy 

drone, 
In  vain,  for  flowen  that  bloomed  but  newly 

there; 
While  in  the  juicy  com  the  hidden  quail 
Cries,   "Wet  my  foot"  ;  and,  hid  as  thoughts 

unborn. 

The  fiury-like  and  seldom-seen  land-rail 

Uttera  "Craik,  craik,"  like  voices  underground. 

Right  glad  to  meet  the  evening's  dewy  veil. 

And  see  the  light  fade  into  gloom  around. 

John  Clahb. 


17  Low  o'er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings, 

18  The  cricket,  too,  how  sharp  he  sings, 

19  Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  paws, 

20  Sits  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws, 

21  Through  the  clear  streams  the  fishes  rise, 

22  And  nimbly  catch  the  incautious  flies. 

23  The  glow-worms,  numerous  and  light, 

24  lUumed  the  dewy  dell  last  night, 

25  At  dusk  the  squalid  toad  was  seen, 

26  Hopping  and  crawling  o'er  the  green, 

27  The  whirling  dust  the  wind  obeys, 

28  And  in  the  rapid  eddy  plays  ; 

29  The  frog  has  changed  his  yellow  vest, 

80  And  in  a  russet  coat  is  dressed. 

81  Though  June,  the  air  is  cold  and  still, 

82  The  mellow  blackbird's  voice  is  shrill ; 
88  My  dog,  so  altered  in  his  taste, 

84  Quits  mutton-bones  on  grass  to  feast ; 

85  And  see  yon  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight, 

86  They  imitate  the  gliding  kite, 

87  And  seem  precipitate  to  fall, 

88  As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  balL 

89  'T  will  surely  rain ;  I  see  with  sorrow, 
40  Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  to-morrow. 

AMONVMOUS. 


SIGNS  OF  RAIN, 
forrv  raAMMS  roa  not  accbpting  an  invitation  or  i 

A  raiSMD  TO  MAKB  AN  BXCURSION  WITH  HIU. 

1  The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow ; 

2  The  clouds  look  black,  the  glass  is  low, 
8  The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  nleep, 

4  And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep. 

5  Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed, 

6  The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head  ; 

7  The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 

8  For  see  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky. 

9  The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 

10  Closed  is  the  pink -eyed  pimpernel. 

11  Hark  how  the  chain  and  tables  crack  ! 

12  Old  Bettjr's  nerves  are  on  the  rack  ; 

13  Loud  quacks  the  duck,  the  peacocks  cry, 

14  The  distant  hills  are  seeming  nigh. 

15  How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine  1      * 

16  The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine  ; 


SUMMER  STORM. 

Untremulous  in  the  river  clear. 
Toward  the  sky's  image,  hangs  the  imaged  bridge ; 

So  still  the  air  that  I  can  hear 
The  slender  clarion  of  the  unseen  midge  ; 

Out  of  the  stillness,  with  a  gathering  creep, 
Like  rising  wind  in  leaves,  which  now  decreases. 
Now  lulls,  now  swells,  and  all  the  while  increases. 

The  huddling  trample  of  a  drove  of  sheep 
Tilts  the  loose  planks,  and  then  as  gradually  ceases 
In  dust  on  the  other  side  ;  life's  emblem  deep, 
A  confused  noise  between  two  silences. 
Finding  at  last  in  dust  precarious  peace. 
On  the  wide  manh  the  purple-blossomed  grasses 
Soak  up  the  sunshine ;  sleeps  the  brimming 
tide 
Save  when  the  wedge-shaped  wake  in  silence  passes 
Of  some  slow  water-rat,  whose  sinuous  glide 
Waven  the  long  green  sedge's  shade  from  side 
to  side ; 
But  up  the  west,  like  a  rock-shivered  surge. 
Climbs  a  great  cloud  edged  with  sun-whitened 
spray; 
Huge  whirls  of  foam  boil  toppling  o'er  its  vei^e, 
Andfallingstillitseems,and  yet  it  climbs  alway. 

Suddenly  all  the  sky  is  hid 
As  with  the  shutting  of  a  lid. 
One  by  one  great  drops  are  falling 
Doubtful  and  slow. 
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Diiwn  th(*  \mnt  th«*y  arv  crook eilly  crmirllng, 

And  the  wind  bn'«thm  luw  ; 
Sluwlv  iIm*  tire  lea  widcu  on  the  river, 

Wiilfti  «iiU  mingle,  one  antl  aU  ; 
llrre  And  thrre  the  slenderer  flowen  Ahirer, 

Struck  bjr  ad  icy  FAiDHlrop's  CaLL 

Now  on  the  hills  I  heAr  the  thunder  matter. 

The  wind  iji  jpithering  iu  the  west ; 
The  nptumed  leAvea  fint  whiten  And  flatter, 

Thrn  droop  to  a  fitful  mt  ; 
rp  from  the  iitreAin  with  sluggish  fUp 

Stnigglr*  the  gull  And  floAtji  AWAy  ; 
Nfairr  And  nearer  rolU  the  thander-irUp,  — 

We  hIiaII  not  mv  the  sun  go  down  to-day  : 
Now  leA|iA  the  wind  on  the  ftlrepy  niAndit 

And  trAmplrs  the  gTAM  with  terrified  feet. 
The  Htartletl  rirer  tumii  leAilen  And  hAnkh« 

You  can  hear  the  <]uick  baart  of  tbatenpeit  beat 

Look  !  look  !  thAt  livid  (buh  t 
And  in»Untly  follows  the  rattling  thonder. 
As  if  some  clood-orag,  split  asunder. 

Fell,  splintering  with  a  ruinous  crash. 
On  the  Earth,  which  crouches  in  silence  under ; 

And  now  a  suliil  gray  wall  of  rain 
Shuts  otr  the  UndM:a|ie,  mile  by  mile  ; 

Kor  a  brvath's  space  I  are  the  blue  wood  again, 
And.  err  the  next  heart-beat,  the  wind-hurled  pile. 
That  seem«nl  but  now  a  league  aloof, 
Bumts  crackling  o'er  the  suD-part*hed  roof; 
Against  the  windows  the  storm  cornea  dashing. 
Through  tattrnnl  foU^ige  the  hail  tean  crashing. 
The  blue  lightning  (Ushea, 
The  rapid  hail  clashea. 
The  white  waves  are  tumbling, 

And,  in  one  baffled  roar. 
Like  the  toothless  sea  mumbling 

A  rock -bristled  shore. 
The  thunder  is  rumbling 
And  crashing  and  crumbling,  — 
Will  silence  return  nevermore  f 

Huiih  !     Still  as  denth, 
Tlie  tempest  holds  his  brmth 
As  from  a  sudden  will  ; 
The  rain  stops  hhort,  but  from  the  earn 
You  see  it  dn>p,  and  hear  it  from  the  learei, 
All  is  so  boilingly  still  ; 
Again,  now,  now,  again 
Plashes  the  rnin  in  hea\'y  gouta, 
The  cnnkle<l  lightning 
Seems  ever  brightening 
And  lotid  and  long 
Again  the  thunder  shouts 

His  l«ttle-»ong,  — 
One  ipiivering  flash. 
One  wiKlcring  crash. 


KolluweJ  by  silence  dead  and  dull. 
As  if  the  cloud,  let  goi, 
Leapt  bodily  be  low 
To  whelm  the  earth  in  one  mad  orerthrow. 
And  then  a  total  lull 


Gone,  gone,  so  toon  ! 

No  more  my  half-cnued  fanry 

Can  sha|w  a  giant  in  the  air. 

No  more  1  see  hiJi  strvwming  hair. 

The  writhing  |iortent  of  hu  (unn  ,  — 

The  |»le  and  «|uirt  mooci 

Makea  her  calm  forehead  barr. 

And  the  last  fragments  of  the  storm. 

Like  shattered  rigging  from  a  fight  M  i 

Silent  and  few,  are  driftii^  wwr  me. 

jAJuuac 


A  SUMMER   EVENING 


How  fine  haa  the  day  been!  how  bright  waath* 
How  lovely  and  joyful  the  ctnane  that  he  raa. 
Though  he  rose  in  a  mist  when  hu  race  hp  \w^  x. 

And  there  followed  some  dro|*pin|pi  ci  rau. 
Bat  now  the  fair  traveller 's  come  to  the  w««t. 
Hii  rays  are  all  gold,  and  his  braotira  are  Uv. 
He  painta  the  sky  gay  aa  he  sinks  to  his  i«t. 

And  foretella  a  Inight  rising  agAia. 

Just  such  ia  the  Christian  ;  his  coane  he  hrr  r-*. 
Like  the  sun  in  amUt,  when  he  mourn*  f(ic  h«i»  «•- «. 
And  melts  into  tean ;  then  he  breaks  o«t  si^ 
shinea. 

And  travels  his  heavenly  way  : 
But  when  he  comea  nearer  to  finish  hi«  rarr. 
Like  a  fine  aetting  sun,  he  looks  rv-hrr  ta  jr^*^. 
And  givea  a  sure  hope,  at  the  end  of  hts  dsrx 

Of  rising  in  brighter  array.  y.^^  watt^ 


MOONLIGHT   IN  SrMMEB. 

I»W  on  the  utmmt  bnnndarr  of  the  «ghi. 
The  rising  vafmni  ratch  the  Mirer  light  ; 
Thence  fancy  mea^unra.  as  they  parting  f!v. 
Whirh  fir»t  will  thmw  its  shadow  on  tb*-  •■'-. 
Passing  the  nourre  of  li;;ht ;  and  thencr  av&t . 
Succreile«l  quick  by  briifhter  still  than  thry 
For  yet  above  theae  wa/te«l  clouds  are  sera 
'  (In  a  rvmoter  sky  still  more  srrw»e) 
Others,  detachetl  in  range*  through  the  air, 
Spotleas  as  snow,  and  nmntlrM  as  they  'rr  f&ir : 
Si'attered  immensely  wi«le  from  east  ii»  w*^«. 
The  beauteous  aemblsnce  of  a  flock  at  r«^t. 
These,  to  the  rapturvnl  mind,  aloud  pc»»-Uim 
Their  mighty  Shepherxl's  ererlaating  nam^  ; 
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And  thus  the  loiterer's  utmost  stretch  of  soul       < 
Clijubs  the  still  clouds,  or  passes  those  that  roll, 
And  loosed  imagination  soaring  goes 
Uigh  o*er  his  home  and  all  his  little  woes. 


Robert  Blooufield. 


* 


A  SUMMER  EVENING'S  MEDITATION. 

*■  One  sun  l»]r  day.  by  muht  ten  thousand  shine."  —  YOUNC. 

'T  18  past,  —  the  sultry  tyrant  of  the  South 
Has  spent  his  short-lived  rage  ;  more  grateful  hours 
Move  silent  on  ;  the  skies  no  more  repel 
The  dazzled  sight,  but,  with  mild  maiden  beams 
Of  tempered  lustre,  court  the  cherished  eye 
To  wander  o'er  their  sphere  ;  where,  hung  aloft, 
DiAn's  bright  crescent,  like  a  silver  bow. 
New  strung  in  heaven,  lifts  its  beamy  horns 
Impatient  for  the  night,  and  seems  to  push 
Her  brother  down  the  sky.     Fair  Venus  shines 
Even  in  the  eye  of  day ;  with  sweetest  beam 
Propitious  shines,  and  shakes  a  trembling  flood 
Of  softened  radiance  with  her  dewy  locks. 
The  shadows  spread  apace  ;  while  meekened  Eve, 
Her  cheek  yet  warm  with  blushes,  slow  retires 
Through  the  Hesperian  gardens  of  the  West, 
And  shuts  the  gates  of  Day.     *T  is  now  the  hour 
When  Contemplation,  from  her  sunless  haunts, 
The  cool  damp  grotto,  or  the  lonely  depth 
Of  unpierced  woods,  where  wrapt  in  solid  shade 
She  mused  away  the  gaudy  hours  of  noon. 
And  fed  on  thoughts  unripened  by  the  sun, 
Moves  forward  and  with  radiant  finger  points 
To  yon  blue  concave  swelled  by  breath  divine, 
Where,  one  by  one,  the  living  eyes  of  heaven 
Awake,  quick  kindling  o'er  the  face  of  ether 
One  boundless  blaz^ ;  ten  thousand  trembling 

firea, 
And  dancing  lustres,  where  the  unsteady  eye, 
Restless  and  dazzled,  wanders  unconfined 
O'er  all  this  field  of  glories  ;  spacious  field, 
An<l  worthy  of  the  Ma.ster  :  He  whose  hand 
With  hieroglyphics  elder  than  the  Nile 
Inscribed  the  mystic  tablet ;  hung  on  high 
To  public  gaze,  and  said.  Adore,  0  man  ! 
The  finger  of  thy  God.     From  what  pure  wells 
Of  milky  light,  what  soft  o'erflowing  urn. 
Are  all  these  lamps  so  filled  ?  —  these  friendly 

lamps. 
Forever  streaming  o'er  the  azure  deep 
To  point  our  path,  and  light  us  to  our  home. 
How  soft  they  slide  along  their  lucid  spheres  ! 
And,  silent  as  the  foot  of  Time,  fulfil 
Their  destined  courses.    Nature's  self  is  hushed, 
And  but  a  scattered  leaf,  which  rustles  through 
The  thick -wove  foliage,  not  a  sound  is  heard 
To  break  the  midnight  air  ;  though  the  raised  ear. 
Intently  listening,  drinks  in  every  breath. 


How  deep  the  silence,  yet  how  loud  the  praise  ! 
But  are  they  silent  all  ?  or  is  there  not 
A  tongue  in  every  star  that  talks  with  man, 
And  wooes  him  to  be  wise  ?  nor  wooes  in  vain  : 
This  dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of  thought. 
And  Wisdom  mounts  her  zenith  with  the  stara. 
At  this  still  hour  the  self-collected  soul 
Turns  inward,  and  beholds  a  stranger  thci^ 
Of  high  descent,  and  more  than  mortal  rank  ; 
An  embryo  God  ;  a  spark  of  fire  divine. 
Which  must  burn  on  for  ages,  when  the  sun 
(Fair  transitory  creature  of  a  day  !) 
Has  closed  his  golden  eye,  and,  wrapt  in  fchades, 
Forgets  his  wonted  journey  through  the  East. 

Ye  citadels  of  light,  and  seats  of  gods  ! 
Perhaps  my  future  home,  from  whence  the  soul, 
Revolving  periods  past,  may  oft  look  back, 
With  recollected  tenderness,  on  all 
The  various  busy  scenes  she  left  below, 
Its  deep-laid  projects  and  its  strange  events, 
As  on  some  fond  and  doting  tale  that  soothed 
Her  infant  hours,  —  0,  be  it  lawful  now 
To  tread  the  hallowed  circle  of  your  courts. 
And  with  mute  wonder  and  delighted  awe 
Approach   your   burning  confines.      Seized  in 

thought. 
On  Fancy's  wild  and  roving  wing  I  sail. 
From  the  green  borders  of  the  peopled  earth. 
And  the  ])ale  moon,  her  duteous,  fair  attendant ; 
From  solitary  Mars  ;  from  the  vast  orb 
Of  Jupiter,  whose  huge  gigantic  bulk 
Dances  in  ether  like  the  lightest  leaf; 
To  the  dim  verge,  the  suburbs  of  the  system. 
Where  cheerless  Saturn  midst  his  watery  nioont 
Girt  with  a  lucid  zone,  in  gloomy  pomp, 
Sits  like  an  exiled  monarch  :  fearless  thence 
I  launch  into  the  trackless  deeps  of  space, 
Where,  burning  round,  ten  thousand  suns  ap|)ear, 
Of  elder  beam,  which  ask  no  leave  to  shine 
Of  our  terrestrial  star,  nor  borrow  light 
From  the  proud  regent  of  our  scanty  day  ; 
Sons  of  the  morning,  first-born  of  creation. 
And  only  less  than  Him  who  marks  their  track 
And  guides  their  fiery  wheels.    Here  must  I  stop, 
Or  is  there  aught  beyond  ?  What  hand  unseen 
Impels  me  onward  through  the  glowing  orbs 
Of  habitable  nature,  far  remote. 
To  the  dread  confines  of  eternal  night. 
To  solitudes  of  waste  unpeopled  space, 
The  deserts  of  creation,  wide  and  wild  ; 
^Vhere  embryo  systems  and  unkindled  suns 
Sleep  in  the  womb  of  chaos  ?     Fancy  droops, 
And  Tliought,  a-stonished,  stops  her  bold  career. 
But,  0  thou  mighty  Mind  !  whose  powerful  word 
Said,  "Thus  let  all  things  be,"  and  thus  they 

were. 
Where  shall  I  seek  thy  presence  I  how  unblamed 
Invoke  thy  dread  perfection  ? 


ff 
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I-OKMS   OF   NATl'RE. 


Han  tb<!  bmu)  ffcUiU  of  tbr  room  bduld  thM  r 
Ur  (luri  tb«  bcwnj  diouliler  u(  Urion 
Bui'iurt  Uij  Umn*  I  O,  lauk  «iih  pit]'  down 
Od  eniiig,  guilty  nun  ;  uut  in  Ui;  uunn 
or  l«mr  i:)*!! ;  uut  witli  tbow  IbuudFTi  uued 
That  cuUKiuiu  Sioai  Trlt,  vbin  Tiar  ■[ipaUnl 
Tba  M-altmil  Iritis  :  Uiou  hMt  ■  giiitlrr  TMca, 
TiMt  whi^pen  camfort  U>  Uie  iwelliag  bait, 
Aljulinl,  )ct  lon^pag  to  licholil  ber  llakcr  I 
Uut  uu<r  atj  aoul,  aniunl  to  (trctcb  bcr  powsn 
lu  Ui^ht  to  iluiug,  Jroia  ber  ircary  win^ 
And  Kcka  k^uD  the  koovs  accutuuml  ipot, 
Dtwt  Bp  iiith  loD   and  abada  and  laicna  aod 

A  roanaian  fair  and  tpaeioiu  for  Iti  gunu, 
And  all  ivplilc  sith  vondets.      Lrl  mr  ]inr, 
CoriU'Ul  and  gmtiiul,  vait  tlie  appaialed  tilnr, 
And  ri)iru  for  tba  akica  :  the  hour  irill  cocoa 
When  all  tLoe  ipleudon  bunting  on  mj'  ligbt 
Shall  itand  anrriled,  and  to  roj  raTJabml  aous 
Unlock  tba  glorie*  of  tha  vorld  ankiMtwn. 


The  night  baa  no  m. 

And  tbp  day  baa  ao  morning; 

L'ubl  winter  ■' 


I 
THE  LATTER  RAIS.  | 

.   Thk  kttrr  tain.  —  it  fiilU  in  aniioiu  haata 
Vjion  the  aan-drinl  firldi  and  branchra  bare, 
Looacning  wi(b  aparchinf;  dnpa  the  rigid  waita 
A>  if  it  would  racb  root'i  Itnt  alnnglh  rrpair  ; 
But  nol  a  blade  grow*  gm-n  aa  in  Ihr  (pring  ; 
No  ntf lling  l«i(t  pnu  forth  ila  thickening  learea  ; 
The  robina  only  mid  the  barreata  alnft, 
Pevking  ibe  |;nun  that  acaltrn  rram  the  abraTpa  ; 
Tba  rain  falla  itill.  —  the  fniit  all  ripened  dropa. 
It  pitn-Pi  vhntnnt'barr  and  walnot-abell  ; 
The  furrowpd  GeliU  diacliMr  tbp  yrlluw  <-ni|a  ; 
Each  banting  |ioil  of  talent*  nan]  can  tell ; 
And  all  that  once  Riyivnl  the  early  rain 
Dn'btv  to  man  it  waa  not  aeni  in  rain. 


The  rrd  aun  ia  linking ; 
And  1  am  gniwn  old. 
And  lih  ia  (aat  ahrinking; 
Her*  'a  enow  Tor  aad  ihinkiBg ' 


AITUHS. 
Thb  wun  mi  U  faiUng ;  tba  U«k  wiaJ  . 

wailing; 
TIm  ban  bongha  ara  "g*"'*^ ;  IW  fit  tamrf 

are  dying  ; 
And  the  Yew 
On  tba  MTtb,  bcr  datb-bml,  ia  Ara^  af  lw« 

dead. 

Come,  noatbi,  roMe  away. 
From  Nonmber  to  Hay ; 
Id  your  mddtwi  amy 
Follow  tb*  bier 
Of  tba  dotd,  eoU  V«r. 
And  like  din  abadowa  watch  by  bar  Mfaklur 

Tba  chnl   nio   la  tailing  :    Ibe   nipt   wcm  i 

The  rirera  an  (welling  1  tbe  tboadar  i*  kv . -^ 

For  ibe  year ; 
The  bUtba  awallowa  ate  flown,  and  ibe  Ua---; 

To  bia  ilwIUng  ; 
Come,  monthi,  coo*  away  : 
Put  on  white,  black,  and  gny ; 
l,et  viHir  licht  aiaten  pky,  — 
Ye,  follow  Ibe  bier 
Of  the  dead,  raid  Year, 
And  make  her  grsre  grtra  with  tmr  tm  Mar 


ACTl'JIN. 

Tub  antumn  u  old  ; 
Th'  arar  Inixa  arr  flying  ; 
Ilr  hath  gatbcreil  up  gold. 
Anil  now  he  ia  dyinit : 
Old  age,  begin  aighing  ! 


INDIAN    SrUXEE. 


>t  have 


fe,| 


But  1H 

Haire  ni>  Ti<-he«  for  reaping  ;- 
Pour  wrrlch,  tall  a-wer|)tug  ! 
The  y»ar  'a  in  the  wane  ; 
There  ia  nothing  adorning  ; 
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INDIAN.  SUMMER. 

W  REN  leaves  grow  sear  all  things  take  sombre  hue ; 
The  wild  winds  waltz  no  more  the  wood&ide 

through, 
And  all  the  faded  grass  is  wet  with  dew. 

A  gauzy  nebula  films  the  pensive  sky, 

The  golden  bee  supinely  buzzes  by, 

In  silent  flocks  the  bluebirds  southward  fly. 

The  foresttf'  cheeks  are  crimsoned  o'er  with  shame, 

The  cynic  frost  enlaces  every  lane. 

The  ground  with  scarlet  blushes  is  aflame  ! 

The  one  we  love  grows  lustrous-eyed  and  sad. 
With  sympathy  too  thoughtful  to  be  glad. 
While  all  the  colors  round  are  running  mad. 

The  sunbeams  kiss  askant  the  sombre  hill. 
The  naked  woodbine  climbs  the  window-sill. 
The  breaths  that  noon  exhales  are  faint  and  chill. 

The  ripened  nuts  drop  downward  day  by  day, 
Sounding  the  hollow  tocsin  of  decay, 
And  bandit  squirrels  smuggle  them  away. 

Vague  sighs  and  scents  pervade  the  atmosphere, 
Sounds  of  invisible  stirrings  hum  the  ear, 
The  morning's  lash  reveals  a  frozen  tear. 

The  hermit  mountains  gird  themselves  with  mail. 
Mocking  the  threshers  with  an  echo  flail, 
The  whUe  the  afternoons  grow  crisp  and  pale. 

Inconstant  Summer  to  the  tropics  flees, 

And,  as  her  rose-sails  catch  the  amorous  breeze, 

Lo  I  bare,  brown  Autumn  trembles  to  her  knees  ! 

The  stealthy  nights  encroach  upon  the  days. 
The  earth  with  sudden  whiteness  is  ablaze. 
And  all  her  paths  are  lost  in  crystal  maze  ! 

Tread  lightly  where  the  dainty  violets  blew. 
Where  the  spring  winds  their  soft  eyes  open  flew ; 
Safely  they  sleep  the  churlish  winter  through. 

Though  all  life's  portals  are  indiced  with  woe, 
And  frosen  pearls  are  all  the  world  can  show, 
Feel !  Nature's  breath  is  warm  beneath  the  snow. 

Look  up  !  dear  mourners  !  Still  the  blue  expanse, 
Serenely  tender,  bends  to  catch  thy  glance. 
Within  thy  tears  sibyllic  sunbeams  dance  ! 

With  blooms  full -sapiied  again  will  smile  the  land. 
The  fall  is  but  the  folding  of  His  hand, 
Anon  with  fuller  glories  to  expand. 

The  dumb  heart  hid  beneath  the  pulseless  tree 
Will  throb  again  ;  and  then  the  tbrpid  bee 
Upon  the  ear  will  drone  his  drowsy  glee. 


So  shall  the  truant  bluebu'ds  backward  fly. 
And  all  loved  things  that  vanish  or  that  die 
Return  to  us  in  some  sweet  By-and-By  ! 

ANONVMOOS. 


NO  I 


No  son  —  no  moon  ! 

No  mom  —  no  noon  — 
No  dawn  —  no  dust  —  no  proper  time  of  day  — 

No  sky  —  no  earthly  view — 

No  distance  looking  blue  — 
No  road  —  no   street — no   "t'other  side  the 
way"  — 

No  end  to  any  Row — 

No  indications  where  the  Crescents  go — 

No  top  to  any  steeple  — 
No  recognitions  of  familiar  people  — 

No  courtesies  for  showing  'em  — 

No  knowing  'em  ! 
No  travelling  at  all  —  no  locomotion. 
No  inkling  of  the  way —  no  notion  — 

**  No  go  "  —  by  land  or  ocean — 

No  mail  —  no  post  — 

No  news  from  any  foreign  coast — 
No  park  -^  no  ring — no  afternoon  gentility — 

No  company  —  no  nobility  — 
No  warmth,  no  cheerfulness,  no  healthful  ease. 

No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member — 
No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterflies,  no  bees. 
No  fruits,  no  flowers,  no  leaves,  no  birds, 

November !  thomas  hooo. 


WINTER  SONG. 

Summer  jo3r8  are  o'er ; 

Flowerets  bloom  no  more. 
Wintry  winds  are  sweeping ; 
Through  the  snow-drifts  peeping, 

Cheerful  evergreen 

Rarely  now  is  seen. 

Now  no  plumed  throng 

Charms  the  wood  with  song  ; 
Ice-bound  trees  are  glittering ; 
Merry  snow-birds,  twittering. 

Fondly  strive  to  cheer 

Scenes  so  cold  and  drear. 

Winter,  still  I  see 

Many  charms  in  thee,  — 
Love  thy  chilly  greeting. 
Snow-storms  fiercely  beating, 

And  the  dear  delights 

Of  the  long,  long  nights. 

LUOWic  H'uLTY  (German).    TraiMladon  of 
Charles  T.  Brcx^ks. 
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WINTER. 
raoM  **Tini  wiMTma  mobvimo  walk.** 

Tm  morning  ;  and  the  nun,  with  rudtly  orb 
Ascending,  tm  the  horizon ;  while  the  cluud«, 
Tliat  crowd  away  befonr  the  driving  wind. 
More  ardent  aa  the  diak  emerg***  more, 
Umemble  moat  aome  city  in  a  blare. 
Seen  through  the  leaflcaa  wood.     His  alanting  rmj 
.S!i.!.ii  ineffrctiial  down  the  snowy  rale. 
And,  tingring  all  with  his  own  rosy  hue. 
From  erery  herb  and  erery  spiry  bUde 
Stretches  a  length  of  shadow  o'er  the  field. 
Mine,  spindling  into  longitude  immenae. 
In  spite  of  grmrity,  and  sage  remark 
That  I  myself  am  bat  a  fleeting  shade, 
Prorokea  me  to  a  amtle.     With  eye  axkancc 
I  riew  the  muscular  proportioned  limb 
Transformed  to  a  lean  shank.    The  sha[ie1raa  pair, 
As  they  denigned  to  mock  me,  at  my  side 
Take  step  for  step  ;  and,  as  I  near  approach 
The  cottage,  walk  along  the  plajiterp«l  wall, 
Prepoateroua  sight !  the  legi  without  the  man. 
The  renlure  of  tlie  plain  lies  burietl  <leep 
Beneath  the  daxzling  deluge  ;  and  the  benta. 
And  coarser  graaa,  npapearing  o'er  the  rest. 
Of  late  anxightly  and  anseen,  now  shine 
Conspicuous,  and  in  bright  apparel  clad. 
Anil,  fle<lgr<l  with  icy  feathers,  nod  superb. 
The  cattle  monm  in  comers,  where  the  fence 
Screens  them,  and  seem  half  petrified  to  sleep 
In  unrecnmbent  sadneaa.     There  they  wait 
Their  wonted  fodder  ;  not,  like  hungering  man. 
Fretful  if  nnsupplied  ;  but  silent,  meek. 
And,  patient  of  the  slow-paced  swain's  delay. 
He  from  the  stack  canrea  ont  the  accustomed  load. 
Deep  plunging,  and  again  deep  plunging  oft, 
Hii  broad  keen  knife  into  the  solid  mass  : 
Smooth  as  a  wall  the  upright  remnant  standi, 
With  such  underiating  and  even  force 
He  severs  it  away  :  no  needlesa  care 
Lest  Atorms  should  orervet  the  leaning  pile 
Deciduous,  or  its  own  unbalanced  weight. 
Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving  umoncemed 
The  cheerful  haunta  of  men,  to  wield  the  axe 
And  drive  the  weilge  in  yonder  forest  drear, 
From  mom  to  ere  his  solitary  task. 
Shaggy  and  lean  and  shrewd  with  pointed  ears. 
And  tail  cropped  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur. 
His  dog  attends  him.     Close  behind  his  heel 
Now  creepa  he  slow  ;  and  now,  with  many  a  frisk 
Wi»le-scampering,  snatchea  up  the  drift»M  snow 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout  ; 
Then  shakes  his  powdered  coat,  and  barks  for  joy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  from  the  roost,  or  from  the  neighboring  pale. 
Where,  diligent  to  catch  the  firrt  faint  gleam 
Of  smiling  day,  they  goj(fti|ied  side  by  side. 


Come  trmtpingat  the  hoiv wife* •  wrlMtvrv    *' 
The  f4*athered  tribes  domestic.      Half  on.  n\  ^ 
And  half  on  foot,  they  broah  the  iW*i-y  Ad< 
Conscious  and  fearful  of  too  deep  a  pluaipr 
The  s]«rrows  peefi,  and  quit  the  sheltrnr|(««rT« 
To  seiie  the  fair  occasion.     Well  xh^j  rw 
The  scattered  grain,  and  thtrvishly  rv^'SM 
To  esca|je  the  impending  (amine,  oftm  ai  Arrd 
.As  oft  return,  a  pert  voracious  kind. 
Clean  ridilancr  i|uickly  made,  one  only  cs^ 
Remains  to  each,  the  seaixii  of  sunny  DiMjk, 
Or  shed  impervious  to  the  blast.     Rra^srd 
To  sad  necrsidty,  the  cock  forvgoea 
His  wonted  stmt,  and,  wading  at  tbrir  Ikw4 
With  well-oonaidervd  atrpa,  aecma  to  rwAt 
His  altered  gait  and  atatehneas  rrtfeft*  L  i 
How  find  the  myriads,  that  in  saamrr  rL»<rr 
The  hilla  and  valleys  with  their  orMrW-^  »><'Os. 
Due  sustenance,  or  where  snlmist  tliry 
Earth  yields  them  naught ;  the  imp 

is  safe 
lieneath  the  fnuen  clod  ;  all  seewls  of  brHjs 
Lie  covered  close  ;  and  berry-bcanng  th'irriA. 
That  fetrd  the  thrush  (whauvrr  aoor  Mpfi 
Afford  the  smaller  minatrtfls  no  aapply. 
The  long  protracted  rigor  of  the  year 
Thins  all  their  numerous  flocks,     la  c^Lxnks  r*^' 

holea 
Ten  thousand  seek  an  aAmolcBted  e»d, 
Aa  instinct  prompta  ;  aelf*buric«d  ere  tber  -i^t 


'UMIAM  V.WriA. 


WINTER  WALK   AT  NOON. 

Tms  night  was  winter  in  hia  rpogb^ai 
The  moming  sharp  and  clear.    Bat  nam  At  »  •  a 
Upon  the  southem  side  of  the  slant  htlls. 
And  where  the  wooiis  fence  off  the  nortliera  hix^ 
The  season  amtlea,  resigning  all  its 


And  has  the  warmth  of  Mav.     The  raalt  i*  ^.  a* 


Without  a  cloud,  and  white  witboat  a 
The  dazzling  splendor  of  the  scene  briov 

Again  the  harmony  romea  o'er  the  rmV  : 
Antl  through  the  trees  I  view  the  embattle«l  t*^'*. 
Whence  all  the  mnstc     I  again  ^mttrw 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  waAed  attasask 
'  And  settle  in  soft  mnsings  aa  I  tread 
The  walk,  still  reniant,  under  cmks  and  e!sn«k 
Whose  outspread  branches  orerarrh  the  gia^«- 

I  •  •  •  •  • 

No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hinders  tlMiqc^L 
I  Tlie  rrdbr«*ast  warblea  still,  bat  is  coatrat 
'  With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  kalf  se^ 

prr<aie<l  : 
i  Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  licht 
From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rr«ts  \^  «ksk«« 
From  msny  a  twig  the  pendent  dro|n  ni  icr, 
I  That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  below. 


^ 
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Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft. 
Charms  more  than  silence.     Meditation  here 
May  think  down  hours  to  moments.     Here  the 
heart 

May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head. 

And  Learning  wiser  grow  without  his  books. 

William  Cowpbr. 


WINTER  SCENES. 

The  keener  tempests  rise  :  and  fuming  dun 
From  all  the  livid  east,  or  piercing  north, 
Thick  clouds  ascend  ;  in  whose  capacious  womb 
A  vapory  deluge  lies,  to  snow  congealed. 
Heavy  they  roll  their  fleecy  world  along  ; 
And  the  sky  saddens  with  the  gathered  storm. 
Through  the  hushed  air  the  whitening  shower 

descends 
At  first  thin  wavering  ;  till  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad  and  wide  and  fast,  dimming  the  day 
With  a  continual  flow.     The  cherished  fields 
Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white. 
T  is  brightness  all ;  save  where  the  new  snow 

melts 
Along  the  mazy  current.     Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head  ;  and,  ere  the  languid  sun 
Faint  from  the  west  emits  his  evening  ray, 
Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid  and  chill, 
Is  one  wide  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  works  of  man.     Drooping,  the  laborer-ox 
Stands  covered  o*er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 
The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.     The  fowls  of  heaven. 
Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Providence  assigns  them.     One  alone. 
The  redbreast,  siacred  to  the  household  gods. 
Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  sky, 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit.     Half  afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats  ;  then,  brisk,  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth  ;  then,  hopping  o'er  the 

floor, 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance. 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is  : 
Till,  more  familiar  grown,  the  table-crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet.      The  foodless  wilds 
Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.     The  hare. 
Though  timorous  of  heart,  and  hard  beset 
By  death  in  various  forms,  dark  snares,  and  dogs. 
And  more  nnpitying  ^an,  the  garden  seeks. 
Urged  on  by  fearless  Want.    The  bleating  kind 
Eye  the  bleak  heaven,  and  next  the  glistening 

earth. 

With  looks  of  dumb  despair  ;  then,  sad  dispersed. 

Dig  for  the  withered  herb  through  heaps  of  snow. 

Jambs  Thomson. 


WHEN   ICICLES   HANG   BY  THE  WALL. 

FKOM   **LOVB*S  LABOR 's  LOST.** 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail, 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail. 
When  blood  is  nipped,  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To-who ; 
To-whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow. 
And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw. 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 
And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw, 

When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To-who ; 

To-whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note. 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

shakespbarb. 


THE  SNOW-STORM. 

Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky. 

Arrives  the  snow  ;  and,  driving  o'er  the  fields. 

Seems  nowhere  to  alight ;  the  whited  air 

Hides  hills  and  woods,  the  river,  and  the  heaven. 

And  veils  the  farm-house  at  the  garden's  end. 

The  sled  and  traveller  stopped,  the  courier's  feet 

Delayed,  all  friends  shut  out,  the  housemates 

sit 

Around  the  radiant  fireplace,  enclosed 

In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

Come  see  the  north- wind's  masonry. 

Out  of  an  unseen  quarry,  evermore 

Furnished  with  tile,  the  fierce  artificer 

Curves  his  white  bastions  with  projected  roof 

Round  every  windward  stake  or  tree  or  door  ; 

Speeding,  the  myriad-handed,  his  wild  work 

So  fanciful,  so  savage  ;  naught  cares  he 

For  number  or  proportion.     Mockingly, 

On  coop  or  kennel  he  hangs  Parian  wreaths  ; 

A  swan-like  form  invests  the  hidden  thorn  ; 

Fills  up  the  farmer's  lane  from  wall  to  wall, 

Maugre  the  farmer's  sighs  ;  and  at  the  gate 

A  tapering  turret  overtops  the  work. 

And  when  his  hours  are  numbered,  and  the  world 

Is  all  his  own,  retiring  as  he  were  not. 

Leaves,  when  the  sun  appears,  astonished  Art 

To  mimic  in  slow  structures,  stone  by  stone, 

Built  in  an  age,  the  mad  wind's  night-work. 

The  frolic  architecture  of  the  snow. 

Ralph  Walzx>  Emerson. 
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TIIK  SNOW-:5HO\VER. 

Staxd  here  by  my  «icle  and  turn,  I  pniy, 
On  the  Uke  btlow  thy  grntlr  ryes  ; 

The  clouds  hang  over  it,  heavy  and  gray, 
And  dark  and  lolent  the  water  lies  ; 

And  out  of  that  frozen  mist  the  snow 

In  wavering  flakes  begins  to  flow  ; 

Flake  after  flake 

They  sink  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

See  how  in  a  living  swann  they  come 

From  the  chamUrs  beyond  that  misty  veil; 

Some  hover  awhile  in  air,  and  »ome 

Rujih  prone  from  the  sky  Uke  summer  haiL 

All,  dro]i]iing  swiftly  or  settling  hIow, 

Meet,  and  are  still  in  the  depths  below ; 

Flake  aft^r  flake 

Dissolved  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

Here  delicate  snow-stars,  out  of  tlie  cloud. 
Come  floating  downward  in  airy  play. 

Like  s]«ngles  dropped  from  the  glistening  crowd 
That  whiten  by  night  the  Milky  Way  ; 

There  broader  and  burlier  masM^  fall ; 

The  sullen  water  buries  them  all,  — 

Flake  alter  tUke,  -* 

All  drowned  in  the  dark  and  sil€>nt  lake. 

And  some,  as  on  tender  W'ingi  they  glide 
From  their  chilly  birth-cloud,  dim  and  gray. 

Are  joined  in  their  fall,  and,  side  by  side. 
Come  clinging  along  their  unsteady  way  ; 

As  friend  with  friend,  or  husband  with  wife. 

Makes  hand  in  hand  the  pa.isage  of  life  ; 

Each  mated  flake 

Soon  sinkt  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

Lo  !  while  we  are  gazing,  in  swifter  haste 

Stream  down  the  snows,  till  the  air  is  white. 
As,  myriads  by  myriads  matlly  chased. 
They   fling  themselves   fn»m    their  thadowy 
height. 
The  fair,  frail  crraturrs  of  mid«lle  sky, 
What  speed  they  make,  with  their  grave  to  nigh  ; 

Flake  after  flake 
To  lie  in  the  dark  and  silent  Uke  ' 

I  see  in  thy  gentle  eyes  a  tear ; 

They  turn  to  nie  in  sorrowful  thonj^ht ; 
Thuu  thiiikrst  of  friends,  the  good  and  dear. 

Who  wvrr  for  a  time,  and  now  are  not ; 
Like  thejw  fair  *  hiKIren  of  cloud  antl  front. 
That  gli>t4'n  a  moment  and  then  are  Imt,  — . 

Flftke  after  flake,  — 
All  lost  in  the  dark  and  silent  lake. 

Yrt  look  agsin,  for  the  clouds  divide  ; 

A  gleam  of  blue  on  the  water  lies ; 
And  far  away,  on  the  mountain -^de, 

A  sunbeam  falls  from  the  o|«ning  skies. 


But  the  hofrying  host  that  fWw  betweirn 
The  cloud  and  the  water  no  man  is  «Mm 

Flake  after  flake 
At  ivst  in  the  dark  and  Mleut  \J^r 
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SXOW.  — A  WINTEB  SKETCH. 


Tub  bleaaed  nom  haa 
The  early  gray 

Ta|«  at  the  slumbervr's 
And  seems  to  say. 

Break,  break  frvm  the 
Away,   away  1 


rnihanter's  chaa^ 


T  ia  winter,  yet  there  is  no  aoond 

Along  the  air 
Of  winds  along  their  battle^gnmnd  ; 

But  gently  there 
The  anow  is  falling,  —  all  aiound 

How  fair,  how  fair  I 


iSTr 


SNOW-FLAKES. 

Out  of  the  boaom  of  the  Air, 

Out  at  the  cloud-folds  at  hrr  garments 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  Im, 
Over  the  harvest -flelds  formken. 
Silent  and  soft  and  alow 
Descends  the  snow. 

Even  aa  oar  cloudy  Cancica  take 

Suddenly  sha|M>  in  some  divine  e: 
Even  aa  the  troubled  heart  doth  make 
In  the  white  countenance  oonfessaon 
The  troubled  sky  reraala 
The  grief  it  feels. 

Thu  is  the  poem  of  the  air. 

Slowly  in  silent  syllables  recorded  ; 
This  is  the  secret  of  despair. 

Long  in  its  cloudy  ba«iom  hoartW«l« 

Now  whisperrd  and  revealed 

To  wood  and  ^M. 

Hsjiav  Wax»wo«tii 


A  SNOW-STORM. 


nt  A 


I. 


T  IH  a  fearfbl  nirht  in  the  winter 

As  cold  a<i  it  ever  can  be  ; 
The  mar  of  the  bU«t  i«  hr^r\\  like  Um 

Of  the  wsre«  on  an  angry  sea. 
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The  moon  is  full ;  but  her  silver  light 
The  storm  dashes  out  with  its  wings  to-night ; 
And  over  the  sky  irom  south  to  north 
Not  a  star  is  seen,  as  the  wind  comes  forth 
In  the  strength  of  a  mighty  glee. 

II. 

All  day  had  the  snow  come  down,  —  all  day 

As  it  never  came  down  before  ; 
And  over  the  hills,  at  sunset,  lay 

Some  two  or  three  feet,  or  more  ; 
The  fence  was  lost,  and  the  wall  of  stone  ; 
The  windows  blocked  and  the  well-curbs  gone ; 
The  haystack  had  grown  to  a  mountain  lift, 
And  the  wood-pile  looked  like  a  monster  drift, 

As  it  lay  by  the  farmer's  door. 

The  night  sets  in  on  a  world  of  snow, 

While  the  air  grows  sharp  and  chill, 
And  the  warning  roar  of  a  fearful  blow 

Is  heard  on  the  distant  hill ; 
And  the  norther,  see  !  on  the  mountain  peak 
In  his  breath  how  the  old  trees  writhe  and  shriek  I 
He  shouts  on  the  plain,  ho-ho  !  ho-ho  ! 
He  drives  from  his  nostrils  the  blinding  snow, 
And  growls  with  a  savage  wilL 

III. 

» 

Such  a  night  as  this  to  be  found  abroad, 

In  the  drifts  and  the  freezing  air. 
Sits  a  shivering  dog,  in  the  field,  by  the  road, 

With  the  snow  in  his  shaggy  hair. 
He  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  wind  and  growls  ; 
He  lifts  his  head,  and  moans  and  howls ; 
Then  crouching  low,  from  the  cutting  sleet, 
His  nose  is  pressed  on  his  quivering  feet,  —     ' 

Pray,  what  does  the  dog  do  there  ? 

A  farmer  came  from  the  village  plain,  — 

But  he  lost  the  travelled  way  ; 
And  for  hours  he  trod  with  might  and  main 

A  path  for  his  horse  and  sleigh  ; 
But  colder  still  the  cold  winds  blew. 
And  deeper  still  the  deep  drifts  grew. 
And  his  mare,  a  beautiful  Morgan  brown, 
At  last  in  her  stnigjcles  floundered  down. 

Where  a  log  in  a  hollow  lay. 


In  vain,  with  a  neigh  and  a  frenzied  snort. 

She  plunged  in  the  drifting  snow, 
While  her  master  urged,  till  his  breath  grew  short, 

With  a  word  and  a  gentle  blow  ; 
But  the  snow  was  deep,  and  the  tugs  were  tight ; 
His  hands  were  numb  and  had  lost  their  might ; 
So  he  wallowed  back  to  his  half-filled  sleigh, 
And  strove  to  shelter  himself  till  day, 

With  his  coat  and  the  buffalo. 

21 


IV.    - 
He  has  given  the  last  faint  jerk  of  the  rein, 

To  rouse  up  his  dying  steed  ; 
And  the  poor  dog  howls  to  the  blast  in  vain 

For  help  in  his  master's  need. 
For  a  while  he  strives  with  a  wistful  cry 
To  catch  a  glance  from  his  drowsy  eye. 
And  wags  his  tail  if  the  rude  winds  flap 
The  skirt  of  the  buffalo  over  his  lap. 

And  whines  when  he  takes  no  heed. 


V. 

The  wind  goes  down  and  the  storm  is  o'er,  — 

T  is  the  hour  of  midnight,  x>ast ; 
The  old  trees  writhe'  and  bend  no  more 

In  the  whirl  of  the  rushing  blast. 
The  silent  moon  with  her  peaceful  light 
Looks  down  on  the  hills  with  snow  all  white, 
And  the  giant  shadow  of  Camel's  Hump, 
The  blasted  pine  and  the  ghostly  stump. 

Afar  on  the  plain  are  cast^ 

But  cold  and  dead  by  the  hidden  log 

Are  they  who  came  from  the  town,  — 
The  man  in  his  sleigh,  and  his  faithful  dog. 

And  his  beautiful  Morgan  brown,  — 
In  the  wide  snow-desert,  far  and  grand. 
With  his  cap  on  his  head  and  the  reins  in  his 

hand,  — 
The  dog  with  his  nose  on  his  master's  feet. 
And  the  mare  half  seen  through  the  crusted  sleet. 
Where  she  lay  when  she  floundered  down. 

CHARLES  GAMACB  EASTMAM. 


O  WINTER,   WILT  THOU  NEVER  GOT 

O  WINTER  !  wilt  thou  never,  never  go? 
0  summer  !  but  I  weary  for  thy  coming. 
Longing  once  more  to  hear  the  Luggie  flow, 
And  frugal  bees,  laboriously  humming. 
Now  the  east-wind  diseases  the  infirm. 
And  must  crouch  in  comers  from  rough  weather ; 
Sometimes  a  winter  sunset  is  a  charm,  — 
When  the  fired  clouds,  compacted,  blaze  together. 
And  the  large  sun  dips  red  behind  the  hills. 
1,  from  my  window,  can  behold  this  jdeasure  ; 
And  the  eternal  moon  what  time  she  fills 
Her  orb  with  argent,  treading  a  soft  measure. 
With  queenly  motions  of  a  bridal  mood. 
Through  the  white  spaces  of  infinitude. 

•^  DAVTD  C»AV. 


FROM   "HY^rN  ON  THE  SEASONS.'* 

There,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father,  these 
Are  but  the  varied  God.     The  rolUng  year 


& 
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It  full  of  th««.     Forth  id  the*  plnuing  K]inng 
Thy  beAUty  walkt,  thy  teiitlemcM  autl  luvr. 
Wide  fltuh  the  fields  ;  the  •ofteningair  U  balm  ; 
Echo  the  raountaiiu  round  ;  the  forest  amilei  ; 
And  erery  tense  and  erery  hmrt  is  joy. 
Then  cumei  thy  gl^ry  in  the  summer  months. 
With  liKht  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  thy  sun 
Shouts  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year  ; 
And  oft  thy  roice  in  dmuifui  thunder  s|ieaks, 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  (ailing  eve. 
By  brooks  and  grores  in  hollow-whisfiering  galea. 
Thy  bounty  ahines  in  autumn  uncunfiued. 
And  fpreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  Urea. 
In  winter  awful  thou  I  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  rolled. 
Majestic  darkness!     On  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Riding  fubliroe,  thou  btd'st  the  world  adore. 
And  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blast. 

M3rstenuut  round !  whatskiU,  what  force  divine. 
Deep  felt,  in  these  appear  I  a  simple  train. 
Yet  to  delightful  mixed,  with  such  kind  art. 
Such  beauty  and  benetioence  combined  ; 
8ha«le,  unfieroeived,  so  aoflening  into  shade  ; 
And  all  ao  forming  an  harmonious  whole. 
That,  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  Htill. 
But  wandrring  oft,  with  brute  unconscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  thee,  marks  not  tiie  mighty  liand. 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres  ; 
Works    in  the  secret   deep  ;    ahoota,  steaming. 

thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  oVrtpreads  the  ipring ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  «Uy  : 
Fretl*  evrry  cmture  ;  hurls  the  tempe<»t  forth  ; 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
With  traiu»|iort  touches  all  the  spring!^  of  life. 

Nature,  attend  !  join  erery  Jiving  mhiI, 
Beneath  the  npacioua  temple  of  the  sky. 
In  adoration  join  ;  and,  ardent,  raise 
One  general  aong  !     To  Him,  ye  vocal  galsa. 
Breathe   soft,    whose  spirit    in    your   freahneas 

brmthea  : 
O.  talk  of  him  in  solitary  glooms  * 
Where,  o'er  the  rock,  the  scarcely  waring  pina 
Fills  the  brown  shade  with  a  religious  awe. 
And  ye  whose  bolder  note  is  heard  afar. 
Who  khski*  the  astonished  world,  lift  high  to 

heavi'u 
The  impetuous  song,  and  aay  from  whom  jou 

rage. 
Hit  prairie,  ye  brooks,  attnne,  ye  trembling rilla  ; 
Anil  Irt  nil*  <^tch  it  as  I  mui»e  along. 
Ye  headlong  torrents,  rapid,  and  profound  ; 
Ye  softer  floods,  that  lead  the  humid  maze 
Along  the  vsle  ;  and  thou,  majestic  main, 
A  secret  world  of  wonders  in  thyself, 
Sound   his  stu|«ndous  pimise, — whose  greater 

voice 
Or  bids  JOU  roar,  or  bids  joor  roaringi  falL 


Soft  roll  your  inccnae,   hftrbs.  and  frait^  s^.: 

flowery 
In  mingled  clouds  to  him,  —  whose  tm%  rxs'  -  ^ 
Whose  breath  parftimes  yott«  and  wUum  i^^r 

painta. 
Ye  forests  bend,  ye  harreata  ware,  to  hru  . 
Breathe  your  still  song  into  the  rv«|vr »  br^r*. 
As  home  he  goes  beneath  the  ;oyous  mouo 
Ye  that  keep  watch  in  hearen,  as  «^arth  s^.-   ^• 
Unconscious  lies,  effuse  your  mildest  l«aMic 
Ye  constellations,  while  your  angy-U  atru.*. 
Amid  the  s|iangled  aky,  the  silvrr  l;rr. 
G  reat  source  of  day  !  best  imagv  briv  brlow 
Of  thy  Creator,  erer  poaring  wide. 
From  world  to  world,  the  ntal  oteaa  roa&  i. 
On  Nature  write  with  every  beam  hu  pr«i-r 
The  thunder  rolls:    be  hnsh«d   the  pcx^:'»' 

world  ; 
While  cloud  to  cloud  returns  the  solemo  Li^-. 
Bleat  out  afresh,  ye  hills  ;  ye  mossy  ro>.kj^ 
lletain  the  sound  ;  the  broad  resfii^uMtr  I  •« 
Ye  rallrya,  raise  ;  for  the  great  Shrphrri  r^  .     . 
And  his  unsufTeriug  kingdom  yet  will  cxu- 
Ye  wooillands  all,  awake  :  a  bound  U-w  mj'^j: 
Bunt  from  the  groves  ;  and  when  thr  r«>%;>^  ^ 
Expiring,  laya  the  warbling  world  aslr^]«. 
Sweetest  of  birxls  ?  sweet  Philomela,  rhsnn 
The  listening  shades,  and  teach    the  a*,:^:   ^.> 

praise. 
Ye  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  rreatioo  •&..  ^v 
At  oni*e  the  head,  the  heart,  and  tong^i^  'i  « 
Crown  the  great  h}'mn  *  in  swarming  riv^  <'•.•' 
Assembled  men  to  the  deep  organ  join 
The  long- resounding  roice,  oft  brraiking  < ''«.'. 
At  solemn  pausea,  through  the  »vrlli:ij[  l«*    . 
And,  aa  each  mingling  fUmr  int  rr%m-9  r*.  I4, 
In  one  united  sr«lor  rise  to  hearm 
Or  if  yon  rather  choose  the  rural  Uis  U. 
And  find  a  fane  in  erery  wirml  gmrr. 
There  let  the  shephenl's  flot«»,  the  r\'i:iB  •  at. 
The  prompting  seraph,  snd  thr  port*  Ir-r, 
Still  sing  the  Oo»l  of  sea*ons  as  th^r  rr.ll 
For  me^  when  1  forget  the  darling  th^tne. 
Whether  the  bloasom  blows,  th^  sammrr  n  x 
Russets  the  plain,  ins|>iring  Autumn  gVaa^ 
Or  winter  rises  in  the  Markruing  east. 
Be  my  tongue  mute, —  my  fancy  p«int  no  »  -». 
And,  deaii  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  U-«:  ' 

Should  fate  comnuunl  me  to  the  farthest  rw^ 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  barbarmas  r^\-"^ 
Riven  unknown  to  song.  —  where  first  thr  •ur. 
Gilds  Indian  rooontaina,  or  his  srttinir  !■-«» 
Flameson  the  Atlantic  t^les,  —  *t  is  nanghtti.  z^ 
Since  (»o«l  is  ever  present,  ever  frit. 
In  the  void  waste  aa  in  tha  city  full  ; 
Ami  where  he  rital  sf*i«a<ls  there  mtkst  be  j.-r 
When  eren  at  last  the  solemn  hoar  shall 
And  wing  my  myatic  flight  to  fatw  wrU^, 
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I  cheerful  will  obey  ;  there,  with  new  powers, 

Will  rising  wonders  sing  :  I  cannot  go 

Where  Universal  Love  not  smiles  around, 

Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  and  all  their  suns ; 

From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good, 

And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still. 

In  infinite  progression.     But  I  lose 

Myself  in  him,  in  light  ineffable  ! 

Come,  then,  expressive  Silence,  muse  his  praise. 

Jambs  Thomson. 


THE  RAINBOW. 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  in  the  sky ; 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began. 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man, 
So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die  ! 

The  Child  is  father  of  the  Man  ; 

And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 

Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety. 

William  Wordsworth. 


NEW  ENGLAND  IN  WINTEB. 

FROM   "snow-bound.** 

The  snn  that  brief  December  day 

Rose  cheerless  over  hills  of  gray. 

And,  darkly  circled,  gave  at  noon 

A  sadder  light  than  waning  moon. 

Slow  tracing  down  the  thickening  sky 

Its  mute  and  ominous  prophecy, 

A  portent  seeming  less  than  threat, 

It  sank  from  sight  before  it  set. 

A  chill  no  coat,  however  stout. 

Of  homespun  stuff  could  quite  shut  out, 

A  hard,  dull  bitterness  of  cold, 
That  checked,  mid-vein,  the  circling  race 
Of  life-blood  in  the  sharpened  face. 

The  coming  of  the  snow-storm  told. 

The  wind  blew  east :  we  heard  the  roar 

Of  Ocean  on  his  wintry  shore, 

And  felt  the  strong  pulse  throbbing  there 

Beat  with  low  rhythm  our  inland  aii-. 

Meanwhile  we  did  our  nightly  chores,  — 
Brought  in  the  wood  from  out  of  doors. 
Littered  the  stalls,  and  from  the  mows 
Raked  down  the  herd's-grass  for  the  cows  ; 
Heard  the  horse  whinnying  for  his  com  ; 
And,  sharply  clashing  horn  on  horn. 
Impatient  down  the  stanchion  rows 
The  cattle  shake  their  walnut  bows ; 
While,  peering  from  his  early  peroh 
Upon  the  scaffold's  pole  of  birch. 


The  cock  his  crested  helmet  bent 

And  down  his  querulous  challenge  sent. 

Unwarmed  by  any  sunset  light 

The  gray  day  darkened  into  night, 

A  night  made  hoary  with  the  swarm 

And  whirl-dance  of  the  blinding  storm, 

As  zigzag  wavering  to  and  fro 

Crossed  and  recrossed  the  winged  snow  : 

And  ere  the  early  bed -time  came 

The  white  drift  piled  the  window-frame. 

And  through  the  glass  the  clothes-line  posts 

Looked  in  like  tall  and  sheeted  ghosts. 

So  all  night  long  the  storm  roared  on  : 

The  morning  broke  without  a  sun  ; 

In  tiny  spherule  traced  with  lines 

Of  Nature's  geometric  signs, 

In  starry  flake,  and  pellicle. 

All  day  the  hoary  meteor  fell ; 

And,  when  the  second  morning  shone, 

We  looked  upon  a  world  unknown. 

On  nothing  we  could  call  our  own. 

Around  the  glistening  wonder  bent 

The  blue  walls  of  the  firmament. 

No  cloud  above,  no  earth  below,  — 

A  universe  of  sky  and  snow  ! 

The  old  familiar  sights  of  ours 

Took  marvellous  shapes ;  strange  domes  and  towers 

Rose  up  where  sty  or  com -crib  stood. 

Or  garden  wall,  or  belt  of  wood  ; 

A  smooth  white  mound  the  brush -pile  showed, 

A  fenceless  drift  what  once  was  road  ; 

The  bridle-post  an  old  man  sat 

With  loose-flung  coat  and  high  cocked  hat ; 

The  well-curb  had  a  Chinese  roof ; 

And  even  the  long  sweep,  high  aloof. 

In  its  slant  splendor,  seemed  to  tell 

Of  Pisa's  leaning  miracle. 

A  prompt,  decisive  man,  no  breath  * 
Our  father  wasted  :  "  Boys,  a  path  ! " 
Well  pleased,  (for  when  did  farmer  boy 
Count  such  a  summons  less  than  joy  ?) 
Our  buskins  on  our  feet  we  drew  ; 

With  mittened  hands,  and  caps  drawn  low, 
To  guard  our  necks  and  ears  from  snow. 
We  cut  the  solid  whiteness  through. 
And,  where  the  drift  was  deepest,  made 
A  tunnel  walled  and  overlaid 
With  dazzling  crystal  :  we  had  read 
Of  rare  Aladdin's  wondrous  cave. 
And  to  our  own  his  name  we  gave. 
With  many  a  wish  the  luck  were  ours 
To  test  his  lamp's  supernal  powers. 
We  reached  the  bam  with  merry  din, 
And  roused  the  prisoned  brutes  within. 
1  The  old  hoFKC  thrust  his  long  head  out. 
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AnJ  gnrt  with  wuiiiit-r  gurJ  tliout  j 

And  furtb  hii  <>|r-  klnl  hun-ni  Ird  ; 
Thr  uv*':>  bubnl  Ihrir  lailo.  ■»•!  hooked. 
An.l  ii.iM  r-i.ro*b  of  bui.Krr  WkrJ  ; 
Till-  honinl  |iii(n*rch  uT  the  ilin'ii, 
Likf  l^'|'<'*  Aniun  miurd  from  »l«j^ 
Shook  hi<  np-  b«J  vilb  gnluiT  uuU, 
And  rm|>huu«d  «ilh  tUlnlt  ul  fool. 

All  duT  the  guity  oonh-«ind  bore 
Thr  luovnipg  dcin  iU  bnslli  brfore  i 
[*■  circling  nmnd  it>  mitbrni  lono. 
Thp  nn  th  tough  duiling  laow-aiiit  (bma. 
No  rhureh-brll  lent  iu  l.'hrutLu  lona 
Tti  lb'  "TsgB  air,  DO  tucial  Rnok* 
Curlr-l  orpr  wnodi  of  nioii-hiuig  oak. 
A  mlit'L.li'  mn\r  more  iotciua 
By  iltT-«rj-Toi.r.i  flimcDU, 
Tbt  ibrirkjag  of  the  miiMllaB  wind, 
Tb«  mouiuig  trrr-booghi  iwajring  blind. 
And  on  tb*  gUa  the  unmcuung  brat 
Of  ghuitlr  &ngFr-[i|«  of  tifrt. 
Brjond  Ihe  dn'lr  of  our  hnrlh 
Nu  wrir-oinr  touiid  of  toil  or  mirth 
rnlnumi  thr  .]rll,  and  IntilinI 
Of  bunun  lilr  and  ibuiight  outiida. 
We  miti<lrd  Ibat  tbe  iharpnt  ew 
Tbe  bunni  brooklet  rould  not  beat, 
Tbe  IDUaii:  of  *h(iH  lii|uid  lip 
Had  teen  to  aa  compuuoDiihip, 
And,  to  o-M  loDrly  Ufe,  bed  gloWB 
To  bare  an  almoet  bumao  lane. 
A*  night  drew  on,  and.  from  tbe  mtt 
Of  iiwidtd  knolU  that  ridgrd  the  nal, 
Tlie  ran,  ■  •now- blown  tnTcllrr.  aauk 
From  Mght  benrath  Uw  nnothvring  bank, 
Vff  piUU  with  care,  oar  nigblljl  alack 
Of  wood  againit  tbe  chirenej-back,  — 
Thr  oakm  log.  grern,  hugr,  and  thick. 
And  on  ita  top  tbe  itout  back-atick  ; 
Thr  knotty  fomlick  laid  apait. 
And  Sllnl  between  with  curioiu  art 
Tbe  ngKrd  bruah :  then,  borenng  near, 
Wi-  watvbed  the  Rnt  tnl  blair  a^iprar, 
KeanI  the  aharp  rncklr,  caught  the  gleam 
On  whilPwaKhnl  will  and  mg^ng  hiam. 
mil  ihr  ubl.  nidr-funiiabp'l  room 
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r.;.  flow. 
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II  mimic  llune 
Outii.li-  ihr  aparkliTig  drift  brcame. 
And  lhroiij{h  the  harr-bDuuhnl  Mlae-tna 
Out  own  wann  Imrth  awmiil  blazing  free. 
Tb'  iTane  and  |irndenl  Irammrla  ihowed, 
Thv  TurkV  h--»l>  nn  the  aiidironi  glowed  ; 
Wbilr  rbibliah  ttuej,  |TDmpt  to  tril 
The  meaning  of  the  miraole, 
Wliupctnl  the  old  rhyme  :    "  TaAr  (A*  tne. 


Tbe  nooD  abore  the  eaatem  wand 
Shone  at  iu  full  ;  the  hai-rauge  Mood 
TranaligurTd  in  ttte  aUTrr  lood, 
Ita  blown  anova  **'*''"g  culd  and  kMa, 
Dead  white,  btc  where  mcd*  thuf  lanaa 
Took  ahadow,  or  tbe  lombn  greea 
Of  hemloi-k*  turned  to  pitcby  black 
Agaiiwl  the  whiteneu  at  thru-  hack. 
For  aOL-h  a  world  and  anch  a  uixbl 
Uoat  lilting  that  ODWarauiig  tigh^ 
Wluch  only  HCmed  where'er  It  l*U 
To  make  tba  coldnea  naibla. 

Shut  in  tram  all  the  world  wilbMt. 
We  lat  the  clean-winged  hearth  ahavL 
Content  to  Ut  the  ttorth-wind  lov 
Id  baJBed  rage  at  [ana  and  door. 
While  tba  red  lo^a  before  O*  baat 
Tbe  froal-line  hack  with  trapec  b*at{ 
And  erer,  when  a  loader  blaat 
Shook  beam  and  rafter  aa  tl  paaad. 
The  merrier  up  il*  roanng  draught 
Til '  great  throat  of  tbe  chimney  lia^ii. 
The  bouae-dog  on  hie  pa«n  oBta|—ad 
Liud  to  the  fire  bia  dnwvj  head. 
The  eat'i  dark  Mlhonetla  on  the  wall 
A  eonchaut  tiger'a  aeemed  la  Ul ; 
And,  lor  tbe  wiolcr  fireaide  meet. 
B-lwcn  tbe  andironi'  itraddU^  ImC, 
llle  MOg  of  cider  limmared  alow. 
The  applea  •pntteml  in  a  row. 
And,  cloaa  at  band,  tba  faaaket  «laa4 
With  OBta  frm  htvwn  Ortofaer'a  wmA. 


A  DBOP  or  DEW. 

Sir  bow  tba  onent  dew. 
Slwd  from  the  boKnn  of  the  man 
Into  the  blowing  tna^ 

For  tbe  clear  region  where  'I  w«a  banO 
Rodnd  in  iter  If  enrloara. 
And  in  ill  little  tlobr'i  eilmt 
Fiamea.  aa  it  ean.  ita  natiee  eleawat. 

How  it  the  purple  ftvwrr  doM  ali^li 

ScaRT  toDching  whefr  il  bia  ; 
But  gaiittg  back  npoa  tbe  Atr*. 
Shinea  with  a  rannmM  light. 
Uke  lu  own  tear. 
Baeana  ao  long  divided  ftoa  the  aphwa  ; 
Reatl^  it  rolla.  and  ai 
Treroblinfb  l«t  it  gi 
Till  tbe  wana  Bu  nti 
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And  to  the  skies  exhales  it  back  again. 

So  the  soul,  that  drop,  that  ray, 

Of  the  clear  fountain  of  eternal  day, 

Could  it  within  the  human  flower  be  seen, 

Remembering  still  its  former  height, 

Shuns  the  sweet  leaves  and  blossoms  green^ 

And,  recollecting  its  own  light. 

Does,  in  its  pure  and  circling  thoughts,  express 

The  greater  heaven  in  a  heaven  less. 

In  how  coy  a  figure  wound. 

Every  way  it  turns  away  ; 

So  the  world  excluding  round. 

Yet  receiving  in  the  day. 

Dark  beneath,  but  bright  above ; 

Here  disdaining,  there  in  love. 

How  loose  and  easy  hence  to  go  1 

How  girt  and  ready  to  ascend  1 

Moving  but  on  a  point  below. 

It  all  about  does  upwards  bend. 

Such  did  the  manna's  sacred  dew  distil. 

White  and  entire,  although  congealed  and  chill,  — 

Congealed  on  earth,  but  does,  dissolving,  run 

Into  the  glories  of  the  Almighty  sun. 

AMoaaw  MAXvau. 


NATURE. 

Ths  babbling  brook  doth  leap  when  I  come  by, 

Because  my  feet  find  measure  with  its  call ; 

The  birds  know  when  the  friend  they  love  is  nigh. 

For  I  am  known  to  them,  both  great  and  small. 

The  flower  that  on  the  lonely  hillside  grows 

Expects  me  there  when  spring  its  bloom  has  given ; 

And  many  a  tree  and  bush  my  wanderings  knows. 

And  e*en  the  clouds  and  silent  stars  of  heaven  ; 

For  he  who  with  his  Maker  walks  aright, 

Shall  be  their  lord  as  Adam  was  before  ; 

Hii  ear  shall  catch  each  sound  with  new  delight. 

Each  object  wear  the  dress  that  then  it  wore  ; 

And  he,  as  when  erect  in  soul  he  stood. 

Hear  from  his  Father's  lips  that  all  is  good. 

Jones  vbry. 


Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 

And  pleased  with  what  he  gets. 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  * 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Jaqttes.  1*11  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note, 
that  1  made  yesterday  in  despite  of  my  invention. 
Amiens.  And  I  '11  sing  it. 
Jaq.  Thus  it  goes  :  — 

If  it  do  come  to  pass. 

That  any  man  turn  ass. 

Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease^ 

A  stubborn  will  to  please, 
Ducdame,  ducdame,  ducdame  * 

Here  shall  he  see 

Gross  fools  as  he, 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me. 

/  Ami.  What's  that  '*  ducdame"  f 

Jaq.  'Tis  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools 
into  a  circle.  I  '11  go  sleep,  if  I  can  ;  if  I  cannot, 
I  '11  rail  against  all  the  first-bom  of  Egypt. 

SHAKfiSPBAJlS. 
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UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREE. 

P«OM  **AS  YOU  LIKB  IT.*' 

UxDER  the  greenwood  tree 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me. 
And  tune  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither : 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 

But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun. 
And  loves  to  live  i'  the  sun. 


THE  GREENWOOD. 

0,  WHEN  't  is  summer  weather, 

And  the  yellow  bee,  with  fairy  soimd. 

The  waters  clear  \a  humming  round. 

And  the  cuckoo  sings  unseen, 

And  the  leaves  are  waving  green,  — 

O,  then  *t  is  sweet. 

In  some  retreat. 
To  hear  the  murmuring  dove. 
With  those  whom  on  earth  alone  we  love. 
And  to  wind  through  the  greenwood  together. 

But  when  't  is  winter  weather. 

And  crosses  grieve. 

And  friends  deceive, 

And  rain  and  sleet 

The  lattice  beat,  — 

0,  then  't  is  sweet 

To  sit  and  sing 

Of  the  friends  with  whom,  in  the  dajrs  of  spring. 

We  roamed  through  the  greenwoo*!  together. 

William  Usls  Bowlss. 


RETIREMENT. 

INSCItimON    IN   A    HKIIMITAGK. 

Benkath  this  stony  roof  reclinwl, 
I  soothe  to  peace  my  pensive  mind  ; 
And  while,  to  shade  my  lowly  cave. 
Embowering  elms  their  umbrage  wave. 
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An<l  whilf  the  niAfilr  (li<^h  i*  niin<*,  ^ 
The  l«ntli«*n  cufs  ututAini'tl  with  %rine, ^ 
I  wmu  the  piy  luvnticu*  rrowU, 
Nor  hc«*d  the  toy*  thai  dvrk  the  proud. 

Within  mr  limitH,  lon«»  tnd  Rtill, 
Till*  hUrkhinl  pii*<*^  in  artlrM  trill  ; 
Fitit  hy  my  couch,  rongrnial  gunt. 
The  wrrn  h*»  wove  her  roo«y  nest ; 
From  busy  urenm  antl  brighter  skiei, 
To  hirk  with  innocenr**,  she  fltea. 
Here  hopes  in  <«ife  rrpfMe  to  dwell, 
Kor  AU|^t  tas])ertj  the  iiylran  relL 

At  morn  I  tAke  my  ru*tome<l  roonil. 
To  mark  how  hu<U  yon  shrubby  mound. 
And  every  opening  primrote  otuut. 
That  tnnily  paiiitt  my  blooming  mount ; 
Or  o'er  the  sculpt urva,  quAint  and  rude. 
That  grair  my  gloomy  solitude, 
I  teach  in  win<ling  wreaths  to  stray 
FanUatic  ivy's  gadiling  tpraj. 

At  ere,  within  yon  studious  nook, 

I  ope  my  bnnjui-cmbovMnl  book. 

Portrayed  with  many  a  holy  deed 

Of  martyrs  criiwne«l  with  heavenly  meed. 

Tlien,  as  my  taper  waxes  dim, 

Clunt,  ere  I  aleep,  my  measunMl  hymn. 

And,  at  the  clone,  the  gleam«  behold 

Of  pvting  wings,  be-dropt  with  gold. 

While  such  pure  joys  my  blua  create. 
Who  but  would  smile  at  guilty  state  f 
WMio  but  would  wUh  his  holy  lot 
In  calm  oblivion's  humble  grot  t 
Who  but  would  ca.%t  his  |iomp  away. 
To  take  my  staff,  and  amice  gray  ; 
And  to  the  world's  tumultuou«  »tage 
Prefer  the  bUmelesa  hemiitsg**  r 

TMOHAS  WAaTOM. 


COMB  TO  THESE  SCENES  OF  PEACE. 

Comb  to  these  scenes  of  pea<*e. 
Where,  to  rivers  murmuring. 
The  sweet  binU  all  the  Mimmer  Ring, 
Wherv  cari>s  and  toil  an«l  iiAdne<««  cease  t 
StraiigiT,  does  thy  h^art  dejdore 
Frit*n«U  whom  thou  wilt  see  no  mora  f 
Dues  thy  wuutKletl  spirit  prove 
Pan^  of  lio|n>lt*Ma,  st*ven*d  love  ? 
Thee  the  •»treAm  that  giuhes  clear. 
Thee  the  binh  that  trsrol  near. 
Shall  soothe,  as  silent  thou  dost  lie 
And  drvam  of  their  wild  lullaby  ; 
Come  to  bless  then**  M-enes  of  |M*ace, 
Wliers  cares  and  toil  and  tiud;ir>M  urose. 


SEF-,  o  ski: 


See,  O  see  ? 
How  evrry  tree. 
Every  Umer, 
Evi-r)'  flowrr, 
A  sew  life  gives  to  others*  joyi ; 

While  tlist  I 

Orief-sln*  '.••n  Ue, 

Nor  i'^n  niret 

With  aii\  swi-et 
But  what  faAt**r  uini'*  d^tnrr*. 
What  are  all  the  iiru«ie«*  pt««surea 
When  the  mind  has  lost  all 


Hear,  Ohearf 

How  swert  and  clenr 

The  nightingale 

And  water's  fall 
la  ooooert  join  for  othen*  mw ; 

While  to  roe. 

For  harmony, 

Erery  air 

Echoes  despair. 
And  every  drop  provokrv  a  tsar. 
What  are  all  the  aensrs'  |4rtt*urea 
When  the  aool  has  lost  all  me^i 


!«■' 


DOVER  CLIFF. 


Com  on,   sir ;    here  *s  the  pla«e :  slaaii  •*..' 

How  fearful 
And  diny  *t  is  to  caft  one*s  eyes  so  Wvw  * 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  tbe  mi  lws«  uf 
Show  scarce  so  groas  as  beetles  *  half-vsi    '.   ■  *. 
I  Hangs  one  that  gather*  auophifv,  —  dtf^ .'  J 
trade  ! 
Methink*  he  srems  no  Ingcer  than  Ki»  >   *I 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  Xwm  k« 
I  Ap|»ear  like  mite  ;  sn<l  )on  tall  s:  i h<  ".r.«;  \wi^ 
i  Diminislie«l  to  her  coi  k  ;  h^r  c<«  k.  s  '    ..% 
'  Almost  too  small  for  «ight  ;  themtrn.un*  »-  •  ':*. 
I  That  on  the  unnumWr^  idle  |w>l>^Irs  i  hsJ^x 
Cannot  be  heard  to  high.  -  - 1  '1'  l<*»k  u    *•■  -^  , 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  drtineot  •i^lx 
Topple  down  headlong. 


THE  0CE.\5. 


SOMHn. 


TfiK  occ«n  tt  the  bidding  of  t  V  mons 
\  Forever  changes  with  hi-  rr«tl<^s  ti«le : 
'  Flung  shoreward  now,  to  lie  rv^i'h'tvd 
I  With  kiii;:ly  |«uf><*s  of  lelootant  phd% 
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And  semblance  of  return.     Anon  from  home 

He  issues  forth  anew,  high  ridged  and  free,  — 

The  gentlest  murmur  of  his  seething  foam 

Like  armies  whispering  whero  great  echoes  be. 

0,  leave  me  here  upon  this  beach  to  rove. 

Mute  listener  to  that  sound  so  g^rand  and  lone  ! 

A  glorious  sound,   deep  drawn,   and  strongly 

thrown. 

And  reaching  those  on  mountain  heights  above. 

To  Britibh  ears,  (as  who  shall  scorn  to  own  ?) 

A  tutelar  fond  voice,  a  saviour  tone  of  love. 

CHARLES  Tennyson. 


^ 


SONG  OF  THE  BROOK. 

I  COMB  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern : 

I  make  a  sudden  sally 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  1  hurry  down. 
Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 

By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  town, 
And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

TiUlast  by  Philip's  farm  T  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river. 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

I  chatter  over  stony  ways, 
In  little  sharps  and  trebles, 

I  bubble  into  eddying  bays, 
I  babble  on  the  pebbles. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret 
By  many  a  field  and  fallow, 

And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With  willow- weed  and  mallow. 

I  rhatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river ; 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

I  wind  about,  and  in  and  out, 
With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 
And  here  and  there  a  grayling. 

And  here  and  there  a  foamy  flake 

Upon  me,  as  I  travel 
With  many  a  silvery  waterbreak 

Above  the  golden  gravel. 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  m<>n  may  come  and  men  may  go. 
But  I  go  on  forever. 


I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots : 

I  slide  by  hazel  covers  ; 
I  move  the  sweet  foi^t-me-nota 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 
Among  my  skimming  swallows  i 

I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  danco 
Against  my  sandy  shallows 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses ; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars  ; . 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses ; 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 

But  I  go  on  forever. 

Alfred  Tenmysou 


GRONGAR  HILL. 

[The  Vale  of  the  Towy  embraces,  in  its  windinif  course  of  fir* 
teen  mfles,  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery  of  South  Wales.  If  it  be 
le»  cultivated  than  the  Vale  of  Usk,  its  woodland  views  are  mnre 
romantic  and  frequent.  The  neighborhood  is  historic  and  poetic 
ground.  From  Groni;ar  Hill  the  eye  discovers  traces  of  a  Roman 
Camp ;  Golden  Grove,  the  home  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Is  on  the  op* 
posite  side  of  the  river ;  Merlin's  chair  recalls  Spenser ;  and  a 
farm-house  near  the  foot  of  Uangunmor  HQI  brings  back  the  mem- 
ory of  its  once  genial  occupant,  Richard  Steele.  Spenser  places 
the  cave  of  Merlin  among  the  daric  woods  of  Dinevawr.  J 

Silent  nymph,  with  curious  eye  1 
Who,  the  puqile  evening,  lie 
On  the  mountain's  lonely  van, 
Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man. 
Painting  fair  the  form  of  things, 
While  the  yellow  linnet  sings. 
Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 
Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale,  — 
Come,  with  all  thy  various  hues. 
Come,  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse. 
Now,  while  Phoebus,  riding  high. 
Gives  lustre  to  the  land  and  sky, 
Grongar  Hill  invites  my  song,  — 
Draw  the  landscape  bright  and  strong ; 
Grongar,  in  whose  mossy  cells 
Sweetly  musing  Quiet  dwells  ; 
Grongar,  in  w^hose  silent  shade. 
For  the  modest  Muses  made. 
So  oft  I  have,  the  evening  still, 
At  the  fountain  of  a  rill, 
Sat  upon  a  flowery  bed. 
With  my  hand  beneath  my  head. 
While  strayed  my  eyes  o'er  Towy's  flood, 
Over  mead  and  over  wood. 
From  house  to  house,  from  hill  to  hill. 
Till  Contemplation  had  her  filL 
About  his  checkered  sides  I  wind. 


ff 
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AnJ  traTB  hi*  bnwkf  and  meuli  behutd, 
Aoil  jlTorn  ind  grotlui  where  I  Uj, 
Ad>1  ritua  ihuulliig  Imnu  of  day. 
Wide  >Dd  widrr  iiinwli  the  rale, 
A>  rirrlr*  on  ■  tmnolh  caoil. 
The  muiinUiii*  round,  udIu|>pj  ble  t 
Soonrt  nr  Utrr,  iif  all  bright, 
Wilh.lrvw  thrir  mruniilB  fniiii  the  (luM, 
And  IrHcn  u  tba  ollirn  liac. 
Slill  the  prapHTt  wider  upmdi. 
Add*  B  tliuiuuid  wooita  and  nwidi  ; 
Still  it  widen*,  widru*  (till. 
And  tiuki  the  ni-wljr  riicD  hill. 

Now  [  nun  the  luoaDtaio'i  br«w ; 
What  a  UndKape  liei  below  I 
Ko  cluu<K  no  Tajun  iDlrmiie  ; 
Bnt  the  gaj,  the  o]<rn  tctat 
DoM  the  fa^-e  o(  Xalure  >bow 
In  all  the  hue*  ol  htarra't  bow  I 
Ami,  iwrllinfi  lo  erobnre  ibe  Ijghti 
Spnsila  aisuDi)  beneath  the  light. 

Old  cutlfs  on  the  iMIft  ariw, 
Proudlj  towerinf  In  the  akini ; 
Bnahing  rntn  the  wowLi,  the  ipiraa 
tWm  froiD  benoe  aarendinK  fina  ; 
Hair  hU  heama  Apollo  abeda 
On  the  ycllo*  moan  lain -bcwla, 
Gil'U  the  tieem  of  the  flocki. 
Anil  dlitti'n  on  the  broken  rocka. 

Below  nie  trera  annanibtred  riao. 
Beautiful  in  Tarioua  dvrs  : 
The  gluurey  |>ine.  the  |aj>1ar  hluc. 
The  yellow  he«li,  the  «I.U-  yew. 
The  alrnder  Br  thai  Ui--r  grown. 
The  ttunly  oak  vilh  biuad-ipreail  bon^kl ; 
And  beyond,  the  ]iur|<le  grot-e. 
Haunt  uf  rbj'llia,  i]UFrii  of  Iote  '. 
Gaudy  a*  the  opening  dawn, 
Lie*  ■  long  and  Urrl  lawn. 
On  which  a  dark  bill,  Heep  and  high. 
Hold*  and  rhann>  the  wand'TiiiK  eye; 
Dn-p  an  bia  feet  in  Towy'i  HoctI  : 
Hii  »'\n>  an  cloiheU  with  waving  wood ; 
And  anfirnl  lower*  crown  hia  brow. 
That  raat  an  awful  look  below  ; 
Wh-i-e  rajKeil  walla  the  irv  ereepa, 
And  with  her  anna  from  fulling  keepa  ; 
So  b..th.  a  Mf.'IT  rrt.m  the  wind 
In  mutual  .lepen.l..».-e  fin.l. 
T  in  now  the  taveii't  Mi-ak  ahmle  ; 
T  ia  DOW  the  g|Anni-nt  of  Ibe  load  ; 
Ad-I  Ibere  the  fo]i  M>carFlT  feeila  ; 
And  there  ihe  poiwnnun  a'l>Ier  hn-nli^ 
(.'onoaleil  i]i  mini,  mon,  anil  weedi ; 
WhiK  ,v,t  and  anon.  Ih-t.- tMI 
Hune  heapa  of  hoary,  moiildeml  wall ; 
Y-l  Tim-  h»  -rn  -  llmt  llfta  the  low 
And  level  l.i\  -  lli<-  loflv  bivw  — 


Haaaeen  Ibia  broken  pile  (umpWta, 
Big  with  the  raoliy  of  itate. 
But  ttanaient  ia  the  atiiile  of  Fata  I 
A  little  rule,  a  little  awaj, 
A  aunbeam  in  a  vinler**  day. 
la  all  the  proud  and  mi^bty  bat* 
Between  tjw  cmlU  and  tbe  giaew. 

And  aee  the  ri'eta,  bow  thry  raa 
Tbraugh  wooda  and  mmla.  In  ahMib  nad  i 
Sonirlinira  awift.  •oa>eiiu>ea  alow,  — 
Wave  auc<«eUiii|t  ware,  tbey  ga 
A  rarioua  joomry  to  tbe  itrtt. 
Like  human  life  to  andl*^  aUrp  ■ 
Thu)  ia  Nalure'a  raatun  wToogbt 
To  inatroct  our  wandering  tboogbt ; 
Thua  abe  drcaaea  gnen  and  py 
To  diapene  oar  cana  away. 

Lrer  charming,  erer  new, 
When  will  the  huid*n|w  tir*  the  Tir«  ! 
The  fountain*!  fall,  tW  rinr'a  fl«w  ; 
The  wou.ly  Tallrv*.  wartn  and  low  ; 
The  windy  aammil,  wiM  and  bi^ 
Roughly  mahing  on  Ibr  tky  : 
The  plraMOt  nt.  tbe  mine<l  lower. 
The  naked  rork.  Ibe  aha-Iy  bower  : 
Tbe  town  and  Tillage,  dome  and  lam,  — 
Each  gieea  rach  a  doable  <  barm. 
Aa  praria  upon  an  Elbiop'a  arm. 

Hee  on  tbe  iDOuntain*<  aonlbrra  «i*^ 
Wheie  the  piwprri  opena  wide. 
Where  the  eerning  irilda  Ibe  tub. 
How  rloM'  and  amall  tbe  hedjce*  lie  : 
What  itreaki  of  meadow  enm  the  eye  r 
A  ■trp.  inethinka.  may  paaa  iha  alfai^ 
fto  liltle  dialanl  'langrra  aerm  ; 
So  we  niiitake  ibe  Fnlnre'a  fare. 
T.y\  throtigh  H.>i''>  deluding  ^am  ; 
Aa  ynn  aummili.  anft  and  (air, 
<1ail  in  otlora  of  the  air. 
U'hirh  to  IbiMe  who  journey  near, 
Ilarrpn.  bpown,  and  muirh  appear  ; 
Rlill  we  inwl  Ih-  mm'  nxrw  way,  — 
The  prrvni'a  atill  a  r!>iii<ly  day. 

O,  may  I  with  mraelf  asrr*. 
And  nerer  rorel  what  I  ai-  : 
Tontenl  me  with  an  humble  abail*. 
My  pauiona  lamnl,  mr  vithea  lawl  ; 
For  while  our  wi.hea  wil.lly  Ml. 
We  baniib  quiel  from  the  •oul. 
T  ia  Ihoa  the  bu.y  brat  Ihe  air. 
And  miaera  gather  w*«llb  aa>l  ear*. 

Now.  eren  now,  my  jnn  rvn  big^ 
Aa  on  the  mountain  liirf  1  lie  - 
While  the  wanton  Trphyr  aingi. 
And  In  tba  rale  perfniiiM  bU  win^  : 
W*hile  tbe  water*  mnnnur  deep  : 
While  the  abepherd  rbama  hia  abMf  ; 
While  tbe  birdi  nnboonded  By. 
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And  with  moaic  fill  the  sky, 
Now,  even  now,  my  joys  ran  high. 

Be  fall,  ye  courts  ;  be  great  who  will ; 
Search  for  Peace  with  all  yoar  skill ; 
Open  wide  the  lofty  door. 
Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor. 
In  vain  yoa  search  ;  she  is  not  here  1 
In  vain  yoa  search  the  domes  of  Care  ! 
Grass  and  flowers  Quiet  treads. 
On  the  meads  and  mountain -heads, 
Along  with  Pleasure,  —  close  allied, 
Erer  by  each  other's  side  ; 
And  often,  by  the  murmuring  rill. 
Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still 
Within  the  groves  of  Grongar  Hill. 

JOHXDYBa. 


AFTON  WATER. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Alton,  among  thy  green  braes. 
Flow  gently,  I  'U  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise ; 
My  Mary 's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream, 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Alton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

Thou  stock-dove  whose  echo  resounds  through 
the  glen, 

Yq  wild  whistling  blackbirds  in  yon  thorny  den, 

Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming  for- 
bear, 

I  chaige  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair. 

How  lofty,  sweet  Afton,  thy  neighboring  hills, 
Far  marked  with  the  courses  of  clear  winding  rills ; 
There  daily  1  wander  as  noon  rises  high. 
My  flocks  and  my  Mary's  sweet  cot  in  my  eye. 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below, 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  blow  ; 
There  oft  as  mild  evening  weeps  over  the  lea, 
The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 

Thy  crystal  stream,  Afton,  how  lovely  it  glides, 
And  winds  by  the  cot  where  my  Mary  resides  ; 
How  wanton  thy  waters  her  snowy  feet  lave. 
As,  gathering  sweet  flowerets,  she  stems  thy  clear 
wave. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  river,  the  theme  of  my  lays ; 

>!y  Mary 's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream. 

Robert  Burns. 


THE  SHADED  WATER. 

Wrkn  that  my  mood  is  sad,  and  in  the  noise 
And  bustle  of  the  crowd  I  feel  rebuke, 

I  turn  my  footsteps  from  its  hollow  joys 
And  sit  me  down  beside  this  little  brook  ; 


The  waters  have  a  music  to  mine  ear 
It  glads  me  much  to  hear. 

It  is  a  quiet  glen,  as  you  may  see, 
Shut  in  from  all  intrusion  by  the  trees. 

That  spread  their  giant  branches,  broad  and  free, 
The  silent  growth  of  many  centuries  ; 

And  make  a  hallowed  time  for  hapless  ^oods, 

A  sabbath  of  the  woods. 

Few  know  its  quiet  shelter,  —  none,  like  me. 
Do  seek  it  out  with  such  a  fond  desire, 

Poring  in  idlesse  mood  on  flower  and  tree. 
And  listening  as  the  voiceless  leaves  respire,  — 

When  the  far-travelling  breeze,  done  wandering. 

Rests  here  his  weary  wing. 

And  all  the  day,  with  fancies  ever  new. 
And  sweet  companions  from  their  boundless 
store, 

Of  meny  elves  bespangled  all  with  dew, 
Fantastic  creatures  of  the  old-time  lore, 

Watching  their  wild  but  unobtrusive  play,    - 

I  fling  the  hours  away. 

A  gracious  couch  —  the  root  of  an  old  oak 
Whose  branches  3rield  it  moss  and  canopy  — 

Is  mine,  and,  so  it  b^  from  woodman's  stroke 
Secure,  shall  never  be  resigned  by  me  ; 

It  hangs  above  the  stream  that  idly  flies, 

Heedless  of  any  eyes. 

There,  with  eye  sometimes  shut,  but  upward  bent, 
Sweetly  I  muse  through  many  a  quiet  hour, 

While  every  sense  on  earnest  mission  sent, 
Returns,  thought  laden,  back  with  bloom  and 
flower 

Pursuing,  though  rebuked  by  those  who  moil, 

A  profitable  toil. 

And  still  the  waters  trickling  at  my  feet 
Wind  on  their  way  with  gentlest  melody. 

Yielding  sweet  music,  which  the  leaves  repeat, 
Above  them,  to  the  gay  breeze  gliding  by,  — 

Yet  not  so  rudely  as  to  send  one  sound 

Through  the  thick  copse  around. 

Sometimes  a  brighter  cloud  than  all  the  rest 
Hangs  o'er  the  archway  opening  through  the 
trees. 

Breaking  the  spell  that,  like  a  slumber,  pressed 
On  my  worn  spirit  its  sweet  luxuries,  — 

And  with  awakened  vision  upward  bent, 

I  watch  the  firmament. 

How  like  —  its  sure  and  undisturbed  retreat, 
Life's  sanctuary  at  last,  secure  from  storm  — 

To  the  pure  waters  trickling  at  my  feet 
The  bending  trees  that  overshade  my  form  1 

So  far  as  sweetest  things  of  earth  may  seem 

Like  those  of  which  we  dream. 
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Sii  ]i,  tn  mj  miixl,  u  ihr  pliiIoH>|ih]r 

Thr}'ouii){liiti1titi.'Iini.  who.  Willi  (adilnifli^t, 

.>uit*  far  iiil<i  Ihf  blue  llwl  ■j'm'lii  un  hi)th, 
I'lilil  I  loH-  hiiu  rimn  niy  ■mining  >i(;bt,  - 

Wiib  ■  ni«t  lofty  itiKoairni  to  Dy, 

L'pwmnJ,  Irom  eutb  is  ikj. 


YARROW   UNVI31TED. 
Fbom  Stirling  Cutle  ws  had  tetn 

The  muy  Kurth  nanrFltnl ; 
Hid  trod  tbr  buki  of  Clyde  ud  ?■;, 

And  with  tlie  Trrnl  lu.1  trmTelUJ ; 
An.l  mhco  we  .■■me  to  Llorenfard, 

Thro  aud  my  "  uriiuoiue  Uarrow," 
"WhaU'er  trti'le,  ve  11  tarn  auJe, 

And  n  the  br»ii  of  Ytrtow." 

"  Let  Y*rTo<r  f,.Ik.  fne  Selkirk  town, 
Whu  haTe  been  buyiiiK.  ■elUog, 

Go  bai-k  to  Yirmw  ;  't  ii  their  own,  — 
Kw:h  nuidrn  1°  her  dwrlltiiR  I 

On  YvTow'i  Unki  Irt  heraai  fe^l, 
Itam  touch,  and  tabbiu  barrow  t 

Dul  we  will  downwanl  with  ibe  Tweed, 


"There  'a  Oalla  Water,  Leader  lUngha, 

Both  lying  right  before  ua  ; 
And  Drybunjugh,  where  with  chiming  Tweed 

Thr  liutwhitea  ling  in  chonia  ; 
There  '■  plraaant  Teviot-dale,  a  land 

Uade  blithe  with  plough  and  bamw  : 
Why  thniw  away  a  needful  day 

To  go  in  nivb  oT  Yarrow  ! 
"  Wliat  'a  Yarrow  but  a  rirer  hare. 

That  gli.lea  the  dark  billa  under  I 
There  are  a  thouiand  nivb  elaewhere, 

Aa  worthy  of  your  woniler." 
SlraiigewonUlheyaeemnl,  of  alight  and  KO 

Uy  irue-lore  u^heU  for  »rTD*. 
And  loukrd  me  in  the  fa>-e,  to  ibink 

I  thua  could  aiirak  of  Yarrow  • 


"  0,  gtren,"  laid  I,  ' 
Aiidai 


«  Vai 

mring  1 


Fair  hangx  ibe  apple  frae  Ihe  rock. 
But  we  will  leare  it  growing. 

O'er  hilly  |iath  and  open  itrBlb 

We  "II  wander  S.olland  ihorongb  ; 

But.  thou;{li  Ml  n™r,  we  will  not  tun 
Into  the  dale  .>r  Yarrow. 

"  Let  bn-Tei  and  homehml  kine  parUke 
The  aweeta  of  Rum  Mill  tnea,low  ; 

Tlir.wanMill.inSl.  M.rj\  |j,ke 
Float  duuUe,  awau  and  ihnrlaw  1 


We  will  not  H  them  ;  will  not  g» 

Enough,  if  in  our  hsrta  we  know 

There  i  (ucb  a  place  aa  Yanww. 

••  Be  Yarrow  atmun  nnawn,  >nkn<m  1 

Itmuat,  or  we  .hall  rue  it ; 

We  bare  a  TiuoD  of  our  own  i 

Ah  '.  why  ahould  we  undo  it  t 

We  U  koep  them,  wuwhh  Mam.>  - 

For  when  w.  're  the™,  alihuugb   l  u  (air. 

T  wiU  be  another  Yarrow  : 

"  If  Care  with  frming  yean  tbaild  rso 

And  wandeniig  •niu  but  t^ly,  — 
Should  we  be  loath  to  ttir  from  baai. 

And  yet  be  nirlauobuly,  — 
Should  life  be  dull,  and  apiriu  low, 

T  wilt  (oothe  ua  in  our  aorrvw. 
That  earth  baa  aumething  )el  tu  abow,  - 

The  bonny  bolma  at  Yarrow  ' " 


YAEBOW  VISITED. 

Am)  la  thia  —  Yarrow  I  —  Thk  ik  <!■■ 

Of  which  my  tAHry  chrrisked. 
So  faithfully,  a  waking  drran  r 

An  image  that  halfa  |ieri*lMd  ■ 
O  that  aoue  niinttn'ra  harp  wel«  MM; 

To  niter  mura  ufgladiie^ 
And  chaae  Ibia  ulrnn  from  Ike  air. 

That  fill*  my  hc«rt  with  »da^  t 

Yet  why  I  —  a  aJlTery  rarrrnl  flow* 

With  nnrontrollrd  mewMlrnnca : 
Sot  haTe  theee  eye*  by  grvwDrr  billa 

Been  auotlinl  in  all  my  waiHlrrwca. 
And.  through  herd-i^lhi^  SI.  Man'a  LaLl 

la  Tioibly  d'-liEbt'^l  : 
Tot  not  a  f.-a:iiiT  of  the-  hilli 

la  in  the  mirror  .ligbtrd. 

A  blue  aky  bemli  o>r  Yarrow  T«le, 

SaTp  wherr  that  pearly  wbilrne* 
la  round  Ibe  riling  aan  dilTnaed,  — 

A  tender,  haiy  liHghtneBi ; 
Hild  dawn  of  promiw  '  that  eicladaa 

All  proAtleia  dejerlion  ; 
Though  not  unwilling  hei«  to  t^mit 

A  pcnuTe  remllrrtion. 

Where  waa  It  thai  Ihe  famnna  Flow 
Of  Yarrow  Val*  Uy  Metilingt 

Hia  hed  perchanre  waa  ynn  Baooth  mma>l 
On  whii'b  the  herd  ia  fenHMg  ; 
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And  baply  from  this  crystal  pool. 
Now  (leaceful  as  the  morning, 

The  water-wraith  ascended  thrice, 
And  gave  his  doleful  warning. 

Delicious  is  the  lay  that  sings 

The  haunts  of  happy  lovers,  — 
The  path  that  leads  them  to  the  grore, 

The  leafy  grove  that  covers  ; 
And  pity  sanctifies  the  verse 

That  points,  by  strength  of  sorrow, 
The  unconquerable  strength  of  love  : 

Bear  witness,  rueful  Yarrow  1 

But  thou,  that  didst  appear  so  fair 

To  fond  imagination. 
Dost  rival  in  the  light  of  day 

Her  delicate  creation. 
Meek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread,  — 

A  softness  still  and  holy. 
The  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed. 

And  pa&toral  melancholy. 

That  region  left,  the  vale  unfolds 

Rich  groves  of  lofty  stature. 
With  Yarrow  winding  througb  the  pomp 

Of  cultivated  nature ; 
And,  rising  from  those  lofty  groves. 

Behold  a  ruin  hoary  ! 
The  shattered  front  of  Newark's  towers, 

Benowned  in  border  stoiy. 

Fair  scenes  for  childhood's  opening  bloom. 

For  sportive  youth  to  stray  in  ; 
For  manhood  to  enjoy  his  strength, 

And  age  to  wear  away  in  I 
Yon  cottage  seems  a  bower  of  bliss, 

A  covert  for  protection 
Of  tender  thoughts,  that  nestle  there,  — 

The  brood  of  chaste  affection. 

How  sweet,  on  this  autumnal  day, 

The  wildwood  fruits  toother, 
And  on  my  true-love's  fon>head  plant 

A  crest  of  blooming  heather  I 
And  what  if  I  inwreathed  my  own  t 

'T  were  no  offence  to  reason '; 
The  sober  hills  thus  deck  their  brows 

To  meet  the  wintry  season. 

1  see,  —  but  not  by  sight  alone. 

Loved  Yarrow,  have  I  won  thee ; 
A  ray  of  fancy  still  survives,  — 

Her  sunshine  plays  upon  thee  1 
Thy  ever-youthful  waters  keep 

A  course  of  lively  pleasure  ; 
And  gladsome  notes  my  lips  can  breatbe. 

Accordant  to  the  measure. 


The  vapors  linger  round  the  heights ; 

They  melt,  and  soon  must  vanish  ; 
One  hour  is  theirs,  nor  more  is  mine,  — 

Sad  thought,  which  I  would  banish 
But  that  I  know,  where'er  I  go. 

Thy  genuine  image,  Yarrow, 

Will  dwell  with  me,  to  heighten  joy. 

And  cheer  my  mind  in  sorrow. 

William  Wordsworth. 


THE  BUGLE. 


FROM  "THS  PRINCBSS." 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story  : 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 
And  the  wild  cataract  leasts  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
Blow,  bugle ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  djring. 

0  hark  !  O  hear  !  how  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  < 
0  sweet  and  far,  from  cliff  and  scar, 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  t 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying  : 
Blow,  bugle ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

0  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky. 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river : 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  grow  forever  and  forever. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 

And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

Alfred  Tbnnyson. 


THE  RHINE. 


FROM 


"CHILDR  HAROLD." 


The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 

Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine. 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossomed  trees. 

And  fields  which  promise  com  and  wine, 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these, 

Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine, 
Have  strewed  a  scene,  which  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me. 

And  peasant  girls  with  deep-blue  eyes. 
And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers, 

Walk  smiling  o'er  this  ])aradise  ; 
Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 

Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  gray, 
And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers. 
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AnJ  noble  sn-h  in  proud  dnay. 

Look  oVr  tbii  vdr  of  TiuUgr-boven  ; 
But  ons  thing  vuil  thrw  buiki  of  Khiai,  — 
Tbj  gcDtJe  tuuid  to  clup  in  miMl 

I  vnd  the  lilin  pren  to  me  : 

Thoof^  long  Lrfor*  tbj  banti  Ihr;  toQcb 
t  kiioi*  that  Ibry  mtut  witbcnd  br, 

ItuI  jrt  rejrct  Ibrni  not  u  luch  ; 
For  1  biTF  c'lirruhHl  Uwm  w  ilev, 

Drcuiir  Ihfy  j»t  nuy  meet  thine  rjt, 
tii<l  piidr-  Ihj  wdI  to  mine  even  brra, 

Wbrn  tbon  hchold'it  them  drwjiing  nigfa, 
knd  knoK'il  Ibem  gathered  bj  the  lUiiue, 
And  offrred  froin  mj  heart  to  thina  1 

The  rlrer  nobly  Foanu  and  Aon, 

The  chann  of  thii  enchaoted  grmnd. 
And  all  ita  ihoiuaiid  tami  diMrloae 

Some  rraber  beauty  Taryinf;  round  : 
The  hanghtint  bnaat  ita  wiah  might  boood 

Through  life  to  dwell  drlifihled  here  ; 
Kor  could  on  tarth  ■  ipot  be  tonnd 

To  natnie  and  to  ni«  »  dear. 
Could  thy  dear  ryn  in  fullowing  mine 
Still  fwwlen  DIOR  then  banki  of  Rhin*  I 


O.V  THE  RHINE. 

T  wu   mom,   and    beaotlfnl    th* 
hrow- 
Hnng  with  the  durtrr*  of  th«  bending  Tine  — 
Shone  in  the  early  light,  «brn  on  the  Rhine 

Vt  niled  and  heard  the  wilrn  round  the  prow 

In  munnun  parting  ;  Taryitift  aa  ve  go, 
Bucki  after  nn'k*  come  (unrard  and  letim, 
Ai  tonir  gny  i-on*ent  wall  or  ninlii  tjan 

SiUtU  up  along  the  banks,  uufulding  ilow. 
nc  caatlrH,  like  llie  p 


On  Alpine  hrighta,  o'rimany  ■fr*i:nsi  Tw>. 
The  lovelieat  breezra  btvalW  , 
So  frre  and  |>ure  the  air, 
//u  bnalb  HVBu  Ooatinii  thei*. 

Ob  Alpine  hrighia  a  UiTiuf  Father  dwtlla. 

On  Alpine  hrighta.  bmeath  hla  miU  Um  rjm, 

ttlid  rala  and  nwattom  b*  ; 

The  eaartng  gLacirr'a  icn 

(ilram*  like  a  paradiae. 
On  Alpiua  hci^ta  a  loving  Fathar  dnOa. 

Itown  AlpiM  hetghia  the  Mlnry  MnaaUtt  flsw  . 

There  the  buld  chaniou  go  ; 

On  giddy  crag*  they  itaBd. 

And  drink  from  hi*  own  hand 
Ua  Alpine  height*  a  tonng  Father  dnlk. 

On  Alpine  heiglita,  tn  tmijn  all  «bila  *a  mh  i  . 
The  ahnp  and  mild  gtial<  gu  ; 
Then,  in  the  •uliiudr. 
He  fill*  their  brarU  mtb  food. 

On  Alpine  bright*  a  loving  Faiher  dnila. 

On  Alpine  beighu  the  hndman  ta>^  kM  Wil . 

JfiM  fibepherd  i*  tlte  LdH  ; 

For  be  who  feed*  the  alnf 

U'ill  lun  hi*  oAkpnng  kerji. 
On  Aljiina  height*  a  taring  Father  ilvelU 


THE  GREAT  ST.   BERNARD. 

NtoHT  wai  again  drMvodinj.  vhra  «»  ■ 
Thit  all  dny  long  hn<l .  limbr.)  am->r.g  tW  ^ 
Ilii-hrT  and  hiclirr  atitl.  an  by  a  itair 
l*-t  dovn  freni  hrireii  it-'lf.  in-,-f.irir.  -  i 
Stopped,  to  thr  yty  of  lolh,  at  ihai  Ui-  .t— 
S.,  nior  the  iraniniit  of  the  Oml  .Kl    IVrui- 


Fni 

■id.-. 

Th«    bunting  nnibine  ponn  i 

li.l-  i 

While  (Jri-f.  fuT«rtful  amid  HYnn 

Cmiita  not  tlw  h.mn.  of  a  totig  nim 

Vm  herd*  how  fait  the  pn»|>r,-i  wi 


-r  -hk'h 

II  that  knoL-keil.  *nd  ni^hi:.!  .-  1.  .  nW 
»   rtrtaming    Mi»i'"-riug  .piriu.      l.y.i.g  or,  ihi  ..;  b. 
^  Two  du(^  of  Knrr  d'-niraour  w.-|.-utiv>I  lu*. 
)  fiir,  -^I'  ■i>'-rkiii-«.  si*nil-->ins  thinixh  larg*  tW  ^^'. 

,«■.  'lay         ;  *"■'  '  Uv-br..t1,rr  .rf  (hr  Hm,.|UI. 
<U  aw.v  1  Wli".  a*  "-  t..ilr.l  Irlnw,  had  h«i.I  b.  St. 

Tlir  .1i.lant  fth.«  Emimng  on  hu  «. 
('■nir  and  faHd  fut  my  itirmp  in  hi*  ha»J, 
While  1  alighted. 


ALPINE  HF.I0HT3, 

On  Alpine  heiaho  ih^  lore  of  Col 
H-|flint.Ihrmnnii>mrr<t, 
Tlie  nowrrt.  whit-  .i>d  blu 
Andf--I.  il,™-iil,  lii..lr 

On  Alpine  bright,  a  luiiiig  Fath.r 


On  the  lanM  nirk  1»>.|e  ft  <t»<.l  t}»  rhnrt^ 
Itrfl  of  iu  i-tw,  not  of  ita  unriitr  . 

!  pta'lainiiiig  Ihraiich  (he  ■ilil'n.-.H, 
1  ye  whi>  bear,  what'Trr  I*  Tnur  work. 
Strip  fi>r*iiin»tant,  —  muTeynur  li|i*in  |waj«    * 
And  jual  beneath  it,  in  that  •Inmij  Jala, 
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If  dale  it  might  be  called  so  near  to  heaven, 

A  little  lake,  where  never  fish  leaped  up, 

Lay  like  a  spot  of  ink  amid  the  snow  ; 

A  star,  the  only  one  in  that  small  sky. 

On  its  dead  surface  glimmering.     T  was  a  scene 

Kf^sembUng  nothing  1  had  left  behind. 

As  though  all  worldly  ties  were  now  dissolved  ;  — 

And  to  incline  the  mind  still  more  to  thought, 

To  thought  and  sadness,  on  the  eastern  shore 

Under  a  beetling  cliff  stood  half  in  shadow 

A  lonely  cha])el  destined  for  the  dead. 

For  such  as,  having  wandered  from  their  way. 

Had  perished  miserably.     Side  by  side, 

Within  they  lie,  a  mournful  company 

All  in  their  shrouds,  no  earth  to  cover  them  ; 

Their  features  full  of  life,  yet  motionless 

In  the  broad  day,  nor  soon  to  suffer  change, 

Though  the  barred  windows,  barred  against  the 

wolf. 
Arc  always  open  !  samubl  Rogers. 


THE  RECOLLECTION. 

Now  the  last  day  of  many  days 
All  beautiful  and  bright  as  thou, 
The  loveliest  and  the  last,  is  dead. 
Rise,  Memory,  and  write  its  praise  I 
Up.  do  thy  wonted  work  !  come,  trace 
The  epitaph  of  glory  fled, 
For  now  the  earth  has  changed  its  face, 
A  frown  is  on  the  heaven's  brow. 

We  wandered  to  the  pine  forest 

That  skirts  the  ocean's  foam  ; 
Tlie  lightest  wind  was  in  its  nest, 

The  tempest  in  its  home. 
The  whispering  waves  were  half  asleep. 

The  clouds  were  gone  to  play. 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep 

The  smile  of  Heaven  lay  ; 
It  seemed  as  if  the  hour  were  one 

Sent  from  beyond  the  skies. 
Which  scattered  from  above  the  sun 

A  light  of  Paradise  ! 

We  paused  amid  the  pines  that  stood 

The  giants  of  the  waste, 
Tortured  by  storms  to  shapes  as  rude 

As  serpents  interlaced,  — 
And  soothed  by  every  azure  breath 

That  under  heaven  is  blown 
To  harmonies  and  hues  beneath. 

As  tender  as  its  own  : 
Now  all  the  tree-tops  lay  asleep 

Like  green  waves  on  the  sea, 
As  still  as  in  the  silent  deep 

The  ocean-woods  may  be. 


How  calm  it  was  !  —  the  silence  there 

By  such  a  chain  was  bound. 
That  even  the  busy  woodpecker 

Made  stiller  by  her  sound 
The  inviolable  quietness  ; 

The  breath  of  jieace  we  drew 
With  its  soft  motion  made  not  less 

The  calm  that  round  us  grew. 
There  seemed  from  the  remotest  seat 

Of  the  wide  mountain  waste 
To  the  soft  flower  beneath  our  feet 

A  magic  circle  traced, 
A  spirit  interfused  around, 

A  thrilling  silent  life  ; 
To  momentary  peace  it  bound 

Our  mortal  nature's  strife  ;  — 
And  still  I  felt  the  centre  of 

The  magic  circle  there 
Was  one  fair  Form  that  filled  \rlth  love 

The  lifeless  atmosphere. 

We  paused  beside  the  pools  that  lis 

Under  the  forest  bough  ; 
Each  seemed  as  't  were  a  little  sky 

Gulfed  in  a  world  below  ; 
A  firmament  of  purple  light 

Which  in  the  dark  earth  lay, 
More  boundless  than  the  depth  of  night 

And  purer  than  the  day,  — 
In  which  the  lovely  forests  grew 

As  in  the  upper  air. 
More  perfect  both  in  shape  and  hue 

Than  any  spreading  there. 
There  lay  the  glade  and  neighboring  lawn, 

And  through  the  dark  green  wood 
The  white  sun  twinkling  like  the  dawn 

Out  of  a  s])eckled  cloud. 
Sweet  views  which  in  our  world  above 

Can  never  well  be  seen 
Were  imaged  by  the  water's  love 

Of  that  fair  forest  green  : 
And  all  was  interfused  beneath 

With  an  Elysian  glow. 
An  atmosphere  without  a  breath, 

A  softer  day  below. 

Like  one  beloved,  the  scene  had  lent 

To  the  dark  water's  breast 
Its  every  leaf  and  lineament 

With  more  than  truth  exprest ; 
Until  an  envious  wind  crept  by. 

Like  an  unwelcome  thought 
Which  from  the  mind's  too  faithful  eye 

Blots  one  dear  image  out. 
—  Though  thou  art  ever  fair  and  kind. 

The  forests  ever  green. 
Less  oft  is  peace  in  Shelley's  mind 

Than  calm  in  waters  seen  ! 

PBRCY  BYSSMB  8HBU.EY. 
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TO  THE  WEST-WIND. 

0  WILD  weft-wiod,  tbon  breath  of  antnmil'i  1»- 

Tbna  from  whtnr  uiuhd  prPHQcc  ttw  lr«TH  iIhmI 
Are  driTrD,  like  gboau  rrom  an  ciickantfT  flerin^ 
Yrllow,  and  black,  and  |alt-,  and  bn-tii:  rvd, 
IWilrticr-itrickKD  mulKlmUa  :  U  tliou 
Who  tharintut  lo  thrir  lUrk  wintry  bed 
Tlir  viiip^  KwU,  wb.re  tbry  \u  cuU  and  lov, 
l-l^iih  Ukr  ■  corpw  within  iu  grave,  onlil 
Tliine  aiure  ailrr  of  the  apring  iliall  blow 
Hit  clarion  oVr  the  draaming  earth,  and  fill 
l1>HTing  iwivt  badi  like  Hucki  to  fFrd  in  air) 
With  Uving  bun  and  oJan  plain  and  bill  : 
WiM  >|iirit,  which  art  oiavinK  everywhrn  ; 
Dritroyer  and  prtacrreT  ;  bear,  0  hear  '. 

Thon   on  wbnn  atteacn,   mid   the  iteq)  akj'i 

comniotian, 
l.iMat  cloadalike  earth'a  dKajing  IraTea  are  ihed, 
Khuok  from  the  tanglnl  bougba  of  beaTrn  and 

Angrli  of  lain  and  liKblning :  there  are  ipread 

On  the  blur  aurfiiTe  of  thin--  airy  aiirge, 

|jk»  the  bright  hair  npliflnl  from  thr  head 

Of  noiue  (iiTi-e  U*nad.  eTen  fnim  the  dim  "nrgt , 

Of  the  horiion  to  the  tenith'a  height. 

The  touki  of  the  approaching  itonn.    Thoa  dirge 

Of  thr  dying  year,  to  which  thti  cloaing  night 

Will  be  the  dome  of  a  Ta«l  ■rpalchre, 

Viultnl  with  all  thr  congrrgalnl  might 

Of  ira)iota,  from  who*  lolid  atmoqihrre 

Black  rain  and  Are  and  hail  will  bunt :  0  bear  I 

Tbon  wbo  didrt  waken  from  hia  mmnter  dreamt 

The  blue  Mediterrinfan,  where  he  lay 

Lolled  by  the  coil  of  hi*  cryitalline  itreaou 

BniJe  a  pamice  iale  in  Baiie'i  bay, 

And  WW  in  ileep  old  palacea  and  lowen  I 

QiiiTering  within  the  warr't  intenaer  day. 

All  orergroWD  with  aiure  mon  and  llowen 

So  aWFet,  the  wnar  fainla  picturing  them  '  Thou 

For  who*r  path  the  AtlaRlic'a  teTe)  powen 

Clrarr  thruwlir*  into  rhaami,  while  far  below 

The  ■ra-bloomi  and  thr  oary  wiwU  which  wear 

The  lapleH  foliage  of  the  ocean  know 

Thy  youf,  and  luddenly  gnnr  gray  with  fear. 

And  tremble,  and  deapoil  theniaelvn  :  0  bear  I 

If  I  were  a  driuj  U-af  thnn  migfatnt  bear  ; 
If  I  «.-it  a  i«in  rioud  to  lly  with  thre  ; 
A  »avp  lo  pant  tirnmth  ihy  powi-r,  and  ihhT 
The  imiiuUe  of  thy  iln-iigth,  only  leaa  tree 
Th..o  lh..u,  Onn™nlr..lUl.lr!  If  even 

1  •vr.-  JL,  in  my  iByhool.  and  n.old  b. 
The  .-oii>ra.1e  of  thy  wandrringn  aver  heaven, 
Aa  then,  whni  lo  uul-.lrip  lb.-  .Ijvy  ipenl 


I  Scarce  lermnl  a  ri>i'iu,  I  auuld  ur'n  h*>>  't^ 
Aa  thua  with  thre  in  pn^rr  in  bit  vn  arr^i 
U.  lift  ma  aa  a  ware,  a  l.^f.  a  ,  Ivud 

!  1  fait  Ujun  the  thncu  of  life  ■   I  Ur-I  ' 
A  hearj  wdghl  of  hoiin  haa  chuufl  and  )> 

I  One  too  like  tbae  :  lanwlft  aadewdi  uil  |--\ 

Hake  me  thy  lyre,  eren  aa  the  fomt  ■• 
What  if  my  Uarn  are  falling  bkr  ii>  an  ' 

'  The  tumult  nf  Ihj  mighty  hanauuir* 

I  Will  take  from  both  a  deep  autumnaJ  l»v. 

[  Sweet  though  in  Mdnea.  Be  thou,  tjnn:  '^ 
Mt  apirit  !   be  thou  mr,  impelu-iu  ow 

I  Drive  my  dead  tbonghta  utit  the  nni>rrw 
\jkr  withered  Irarei  lo  •(uickrn  a  fw  t*:  L 
And,  by  the  iat:antalion  ol  thlt  irnr, 
Scatter,  aa  fium  an  unritiuguulied  Iwa/^ 
Aahca  and  a|iarka,  my  wotda  among  nuaa.:. 
lie  through  my  li|w  lo  Dnaaak'iint  isr.tt 
The  traiDpet  of  a  prupbr<  r  ',     U  wind. 
If  winter  cornea,  can  ipnng  hr  Car  tvliiiij  I 


WHAT  THE  WINDS   BBINO 

WsrCH  ia  the  wind  that  hringa  the  o-: ! ' 
Tbenonhwind.  Freddy.and  ali  the  •&«. 

And  the  (beep  will  Banija-r  into  the  fc  i 
When  the  north  brgina  b>  blow 

Which  ia  the  wind  that  hringa  lb*  bfai ' 
The aouth- wind.  Kaly ;  and  rm  will  (iww. 

And  peachea  n>lden  for  yon  to  fwt. 
When  the  aoulh  b^na  to  blow. 

Which  t*  the  irind  that  hringa  lb>  rvia  t 
Tba  oal-wjnd,  Arty  :  and  Uimm  kaow 

That  eowa  come  ahin-Hng  np  Ike  !■■• 
When  the  eaal  begina  la  b4a« 

Which  ia  the  wind  that  bring*  thr  &>w>n  ' 
The  WMt'Wind.  Beiay  ;  and  »ft  %ni  '^w 

The  birliea  ting  in  the  «nmm«'  boon 
^lien  lbs  weat  begtna  In  blow 


I 


Otek  the  dnmb  tt 

Out  in  the  oflng  thmigb  miit  aad  n^ 
|3t    pFlrr'a  Church  h>«Te*u:*ntly 
I      Like  a  migfaty  ahip  in  pain. 
i      Facing  the  lempral  with  mng^  tmi  tfru 
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mils  wiifa  of  niineJ  towers, 
luudtess  breakers  of  desolate  land  I 
luUeo  surf  of  the  mint  Ue»oura 
lat  inouutam-raugt:  upon  either  haod, 
Lten  awaj  from  its  outline  grand. 

orn  the  dumb  campagna-sea 

here  the  ship  of  the  Church  heavea  on  to  wreck, 

le  and  silent  as  God  must  be 

le  Christ  waJkt !  —  Aj,  but  Peter's  neck 

stiff  la  turn  on  the  foundering  deck. 


r,  Peter,  if  fuch  be  thy  name, 
Dw  leave  the  ship  for  another  to  steer, 
proving  thy  faith  evermore  the  same 
ime  forth,  tr«ad  out  through  the  dark  and  dnar, 
Dce  He  who  walks  on  the  sea  is  here  I 


r,  Peter !  —  be  dora  not  speak,  — 
E  is  not  as  rash  as  in  old  Qalilee. 
r  a  ship,  though  it  toes  and  leak, 
tan  a  reeling  foot  on  a  rolling  sea  I 
And  he's  gottoberoundin  the  girth,  thinki 


r,  Peter  !  — he  does  not  stir,  — 
is  nets  are  heavy  with  silver  fish  : 
'eckons  his  gains,  and  is  keen  to  infer, 
"The  broil  on  the  shore,  if  the  Lord  ahonld 

It  the  sturgeon  goes  to  the  Cnaar's  dish." 


r,  Peter,  thou  fisher  of  men, 
*her  of  fish  wouldst  thou  live  instead, — 
Rling  for  pence  with  the  other  Ten, 
lieating  the  market  at  so  much  s  bead, 
riping  the  bag  of  the  traitor  deadt 

he  tripV  crow  of  the  Gallic  cock 

fiou  weep'nt  not,  thou,  though  thine  eyes  be 

cl«ed : 
It  bird  comes  next  in  the  tempest  shock  t 
.  Tultnres)    See,  — as  when  Romulus  gazed,  ' 
3  inaugurate  Rome  for  a  world  amazed ! 


THE  DESCENT. 

....  Mt  mule  refreshed,  his  bells 
ingled  once  more,  the  signal  to  depart, 
nd  we  set  out  in  the  gray  light  of  dawn, 
esccnding  rapidly,  —  by  waterfalls 


Fast  frozen,  and  among  huge  blocks  of  ico 
That  in  their  long  career  bad  stupt  midway  ; 
At  length,  unchecked,  unbidden,  lie  stood  et 
And  all  his  bells  were  muffled.   Then  my  gui 
Lowering  bis  voice,  addressed  m«  :   "Throi 

this  chasm 
On,  and  say  nothing  —  for  a  word,  a  breath, 
Stirring  the  air,  may  loosen  and  bring  don-n 
A  wiul«r's  snow,  — enough  to  overwhelm 
The  horse  anii  foot  that,  night  and  day,  defil 
Along  this  path  to  conquer  at  Marengo. 


Maitt  a  green  isle  needs  must  be 
In  the  deep  wide  sea  of  misery, 
Or  the  mariner,  nam  and  wan. 
Never  thns  could  voyage  on 
Day  and  night,  and  night  and  day. 
Drifting  on  his  dreary  way, 
With  the  solid  darkness  black 
Closing  round  his  vessel's  track  ; 
Whilst  above,  the  sunless  sky, 
Big  with  clouds,  hangs  heavily. 
And  behind  the  tempest  fieet 
Hurries  on  with  lightning  feet. 
Riving  sail  and  cord  and  plank 
Till  the  ship  bos  almost  drank 
Death  from  the  o'er-lirimming  deep ; 
And  sinks  down,  down,  like  that  sleep 
When  the  dreamer  seems  to  be 
Weltering  through  eternity ; 
And  the  dim  low  line  before 
Of  a  dark  and  distant  shore 
Still  recedes,  as  ever  still 
Longing  with  divided  will. 
But  no  power  to  seek  or  shun. 
He  is  ever  drifted  on 
O'er  the  u 

Ay,  many  flowering  islands  lie 

In  the  wateis  of  wide  agony  : 

To  such  a  one  this  mom  was  led 

My  bark,  by  soft  winds  piloted. 

—  Mid  the  mountains  Euganean 

1  stood  listening  to  the  ptoan 

With  which  the  legioned  rooks  did  hoQ 

The  sun's  uprise  majestical ; 

Gathering  round  with  wiugs  all  hoar. 

Through  the  dewy  mist  they  soar 

Like  gray  shades,  till  the  eastern  heavei 

Bursts,  and  then,  as  clouds  of  even, 

Flecked  with  lire  and  azure,  lie 

In  the  unfathomable  sky. 

So  their  plumes  of  purple  grain 
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SUrrrd  vith  drojM  of  f^olden  nda 
GWm  above  the  fUDligbt  woodsp 
A«  in  ftilrnt  mnltitndrs 
On  the  niomtng'i  fitful  gale 
Through  the  broken  mUt  they  mSi  ; 
And  the  Tapora  cloven  and  gleaming 
Follow  down  the  dark  steep  Ktreamin^ 
Till  all  is  bright  and  clear  and  atill 
Round  the  ■oliUrj  hilL 


Beneath  is  spr^ttd  like  a  grren 
The  wareleaa  fiUin  of  Lombardy, 
B(rand(*<l  by  the  raporotu  air, 
IftUnded  by  cities  fair ; 
Underneath  day's  azure  eyea. 
Ocean's  nursling,  Venice,  liea,  — 
A  peopletl  labyrinth  of  walU, 
Amphitrite's  destined  halls, 
Whit'h  her  hoary  sire  now  pares 
With  his  blue  and  beaming  waT«t. 
Lo  !  the  sun  npaprings  behind. 
Broad,  red,  radiant,  half  rBcUnad 
On  the  level  quivering  Una 
Of  the  wsten  crystalline  ; 
And  before  that  chasm  of  light. 
As  within  a  furnace  bright, 
C*oIumn,  tower,  and  dome,  and  spirt 
8hine  like  obrluiks  of  fire. 
Pointing  with  inconstant  motion 
From  the  altar  of  dark  ocemn 
To  the  Mtpphire-tinted  skies ; 
As  the  flames  of  sacrifice 
From  the  marble  shrinea  did  Hm 
As  to  pierce  the  dome  of  gold 
Where  ApoUo  spoke  of  old. 

Sun>girt  city  !  thou  haat  been 
Oi^ran's  child,  and  then  his  qoeea  ; 
Now  is  come  a  darker  day. 
And  thou  soon  must  be  his  prey, 
If  the  I4)wrr  that  raiani  thee  hers 
Hallow  so  thy  watery  bier. 
A  1(*»  drear  ruin  then  than  now 
With  thy  conqueHt-brsnded  brow 
Stooping  to  the  slave  of  slaves 
Fmm  thy  throne  among  the  wares. 
Wilt  thou  be^  when  the  sea-mew 
Flie^  as  once  Iwfore  it  flew, 
OVr  thine  Ules  depopulate. 
And  nil  is  in  its  ancient  state, 
Snve  where  many  a  palare-gate. 
With  pr»*«'n  »»ea-flowen  overgpowa 
I  jko  s  nx'k  of  ocean's  own. 
Topples  o'er  the  sbandone<l  sea 
As  the  tides  change  sullenly. 
Tlic  fiohrr  on  his  watery  way 
Wandering  st  the  close  of  day 
Will  sprvs.1  hi-4  nsiI  and  »«'i/e  his  osr 
Till  he  |-a*s  the  gloomy  short. 


Lest  thy  dead  should,  from  tlieir  akwf 
Bursting  o'er  the  starlight  dsef^ 
Lead  a  rapid  msak  of  d>*ath 
O'er  the  waters  of  his  path. 

Noon  deacends  aroond  me  now  : 
'T  is  the  noon  of  autumn's  glow. 
When  a  soft  and  purple  mi*t 
Like  a  raporoua  amethyst. 
Or  an  alrHiissolved  star 
Mingling  light  and  fragraoor,  far 
From  the  cun-ed  horizon's  booftd 
To  the  point  of  heaven's  profooad. 
Fills  the  overflowing  sky  ; 
And  the  plains  tiut  silmt  lie 
Underneath  ;  the  leaves  nnsodden 
Where  the  infant  frost  has  tmddra 
With  his  moniing-wing«Hj  fi-rt. 
Whose  bright  print  is  gleaming  y«€  ; 
And  the  rrd  and  golilrti  vin«-« 
Piercing  with  thrir  trrlii«i>l  lio^ 
The  rough,  dark-skirted  wild* 
The  dun  and  bladed  gra.<M  no 
Pointing  from  this  hcjsry  tuwer 
In  the  windless  air  ;  the  fl<««rr 
Glimmering  at  my  feet ,  ih<'  lins 
Of  the  olive-sandalied  Apennios 
In  the  south  dimly  islandr«l  ; 
And  the  Al|«,  whose  snows  arv  sprvad 
High  between  the  clouds  snd  wan  ; 
And  of  livirttg  thmtrs  ra*  h  one  ; 
And  my  s]iirit,  whith  to  long 
Darkened  this  swiA  stream  of  soc^  — 
Interpenetrated  lie 
By  the  glory  of  the  sky  ; 
Be  it  love,  light,  harmony. 
Odor,  or  the  soul  of  all 
Which  from  heaven  like  dew  doCh  fsX^ 
Or  the  mind  which  fr>eiLi  tiiis  vms 
Peopling  the  lone  universe. 

Noon  descends,  and  after  noon 
Autumn's  evening  merts  me  soou. 
Leading  the  infantine  moon 
And  that  one  star,  which  to  her 
Almmt  serms  to  minister 
Half  the  crinivin  light  she  briaci 
Fmm  the  sunset's  radiant  «prinKS : 
And  the  soft  dreams  of  the  moc« 
(Whirh  like  wince«l  winds  had 
To  thst  hilrnt  i«»le,  which  lif-s 
Mid  r»-ri»fnil»*Tr«l  sc^ni*^ 
The  frail  bark  of  this  lone  bri^g) 
Pass,  to  other  sufferers  flaring. 
And  its  siK-ient  pilot.  Pain, 
Sits  bexide  the  helm  again. 
Other  flowering  isles  must  bs 
In  the  aea  of  life  and  sgoaj  } 
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Other  spirits  float  and  flee 

O'er  that  galf ;  even  now,  perhaps, 

On  some  rock  the  wild  wave  wraps, 

With  folding  winds  they  waiting  sit 

For  my  bark,  to  pilot  it 

To  some  calm  and  blooming  cove. 

Where  for  me,  and  those  I  love. 

May  a  windless  bower  be  built, 

Far  from  passion,  pain,  and  guilt, 

In  a  dell  mid  lawny  hills 

Which  the  wild  sea-murmur  fills. 

And  soft  sunshine,  and  the  sound 

Of  old  forests  echoing  round. 

And  the  light  and  smell  divine 

Of  all  flowers  that  breathe  and  shine. 

—  We  may  live  so  happy  there. 

That  the  spirits  of  the  air. 

Envying  us,  may  even  entice 

To  our  healing  paradise 

The  polluting  multitude ; 

But  their  rage  would  be  subdued 

By  that  clime  divine  and  calm, 

And  the  winds  whose  wings  rain  balm 

On  the  uplifted  soul,  and  leaves 

Under  which  the  bright  sea  heaves ; 

While  each  breathless  interval 

In  their  whisperings  musical 

The  inspired  soul  supplies 

With  its  own  deep  melodies ; 

And  the  love  which  heals  all  strife 

Circling,  like  the  breath  of  life. 

All  things  in  that  sweet,  abode 

With  its  own  mild  brotherhood. 

They,  not  it,  would  change  ;  and  soon 

Every  sprite  beneath  the  moon 

Would  repent  its  envy  vain, 

And  the  earth  grow  young  again  f 


In  color  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie. 
And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye  ; 
Where  the  viigins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine. 
And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine  ? 
T  is  the  clime  of  the  East ;  't  is  the  land  of  the 

Sun, — 
Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have 

done? 
0,  wild  as  the  accents  of  lover's  farewell 
Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear  and  the  tales 

which  they  tell  I  bvroh. 


PBJtCY  BYSSKB  SHBLLSY. 


■♦— 


THE  ORIENT. 


^ 


FROM  "THB  BRIDB  OW  ABYDOS." 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their 
clime. 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the 
turtle. 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime  ? 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine. 
Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever 

shine  : 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with 

perfume. 
Wax  faint  o*er  the  gardens  of  Giil  in  her  bloom  ! 
Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit. 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute, 
Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 

22 


SYRIA. 


PXOM  "PAXADISH  AND  THS  PXItL'* 

Now,  Upon  Syria's  land  of  roses 
Softly  the  light  of  eve  reposes. 
And,  like  a  glory,  the  broad  sun 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon  ; 
Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers. 

And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet. 
While  summer,  in  a  vale  of  flowers, 

Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet. 

To  one  who  looked  from  upper  air 

O'er  all  the  enchanted  regions  there, 

How  beauteous  must  have  been  the  glow. 

The  life,  how  sparkling  from  below  ! 

Fair  gardens,  shining  streams,  with  ranks 

Of  golden  melons  on  their  banks, 

More  golden  where  the  sunlight  falls ;  — 

Gay  lizards,  glittering  on  the  walls 

Of  ruined  shrines,  busy  and  bright 

As  they  were  all  alive  with  light ; 

And,  yet  more  splendid,  numerous  flocks 

Of  pigeons,  settling  on  the  rocks, 

With  their  rich  restless  wings,  that  gleam 

Variously  in  the  crimson  beam 

Of  the  warm  west,  —  as  if  inlaid 

With  brilliants  from  the  mine,  or  made 

Of  tearless  rainbows,  such  as  span 

The  unclouded  skies  of  Peristan  t 

And  then,  the  mingling  sounds  that  come. 

Of  shepherd's  ancient  reed,  with  hum 

Of  the  wild  bees  of  Palestine, 

Banqueting  through  the  flowery  vales  ;  -^ 
And,  Jordan,  those  sweet  banks  of  thine, 

And  woods,  so  full  of  nightingales  ! 

THOMAS  MOORB. 


THE  VALE  OP  CASHMERK 

FROM  "TMB  light  Of  THS  HARBM." 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Vale  of  Cashmere, 
With  its  roses  the  brightest  that  earth  ever 
gave. 
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lu  l«ni|>ln,  vtd  ftrotUn,  uiil  faunbin*  m  c\imT    i  Pn«  to  oh  cvatn  lUll,  tb*  kkmtkI  faaA. 
A*  tile  loTc-ligblal  pjca  Uwt  bang  oni  ttwir  I  S«  il/ioj  Ttgrtihlw  life  iwuib, 
van  I  I  Si'T  li,e  dUHilTUif  ngctal*  mifia  -. 

IJlLi  >  tiriilr.  Full  01  bliufaei,  wliea  luunruur  to    —..,..       .  , 

'    '  '  ^*    ^       .  Tliey  rue,  the^  break.  kmI  io  t^i  aa  nrisn. 

.,         ^    ,       ,  -L                        .<!..             >.       MutUu  ii  fotvign ;  psrO  niat*  ta  abiMi , 
A  l«*t    oak  oT  her  mirror  at  night  »r»  iha    ,,        ,       .      ■  ,,    ^     , 

__        'r"  i  ■        ,1  1 .1.    /  1-  1  Cuimectf  nch  bruu,  grastot  >iUi  Uk-  Iratf  ; 

When  the  thnnc*  thnnisfa  tha  loluin  ara  slcani-    .,    ,    ,      .  .      - ,  ^  ,  , , 

.      .    „   .        ^  ^         •  ^^    ■  llada  bmal  in  aid  of  man,  aoJ  ^aa  U  Uw«  ^ 

tna  half  atauwn,  ,„  ■     .,         -  . 

.     ,        .   ,    ,.  .1  1  .  ,        All  aermL  all  wttuuC;  duUuiui  ataul*  &.  <.r 

And  each  hallowi  Um  boor  bv  MiDa  ntea  of  iu   -.      .    ■    .    ,i   ..^I       — "" 

'  The  chain  huku  on,  and  «b>n  ii  ra-ia,  uu  l..  ■ 

u         t"'  J  .  ■      _         II     I       Ha.Ood.thootK.l'wofkrd.olelyl»fU..,-* 

Hrre  the  muiic  of  nravrr  Inim  a  minarrt  iwclU,  I  — ,      .         T  i  .      . 

■I        ,1     H     ■       i  »  1.    .      J         ..  Thy  JOY,  tbj  paaumr,  thy  aiiiiT,  11.1  luBj  r 

Hen  the  UagiaB  hu  nni  foil  o(  prrfuiua  u    ,,./■',''.,';  .,    ,     ,    .l    _   .      , 

.      .    ^■^  •^  \\  bo  for  thy  table  foeda  tha  aaatao  laaa, 

.    . .   _     .  '?*    ,.  ,  .  .  „  Kor  him  aa  kindly  itmad  iha  Boawy  laa^ 

And  ttrn,  at  tb*  altar,  a  lone  of  iw»^t  bclla  ,■.,,..■.  i  JT  i        i 

„  ■  .    >  ,  .    ■    ■'  ,     Ii  It  lor  tnre  the  lafk  aiomui  aiHi  nna  ■ 

Bound  ihfl  waiat  of  wna  lair  Indian  dancer  if    ,      ^       . .  ■  _.     ■. 

,  Joy  t<ui«a  hia  rotoe,  joy  elmtaa  bu  wia^ 

n»({ing.       ,,     ,      I.  it  lor  thw  the  liunrt  poan  bu  tiraat  t 

Or  to  H«  It  br  maealigfat,  —  whan   mellowly    ,  ...  ,      '\  ,,    . 

f  a   1  -        —"-     J     Lore*  of  hu  oan  and  ra|>tam  ta*!!  tl«  now. 

Hia  light  o'w  ita  MlacFa,  sanlFna,  and  nhrinn ;     „,  .  r?    ,     ,  {r^  ' ,     i^  '  ^ 

™,      •. .  .     ,'„       ,     "^,-.  ■  ,.  ,  ,1  j   Share*  aith  hu  lord  the  ul>«>ur*  and  IV-  !•-.  • 

A«i  0,,  .iiku^pi.-'  ij""  i™  11. 1.1.  •(  5"  "^  ;,^""  ■"'  ""'T """  r" 

,.,      *         °  ''  Thuia  the  Inll  banreat  uf  ibe  ((•■lika  yai  I 

I,  brok^.'by  Ungh.  and  light  echo*,  of  feet  I^^.'^^u*"*/"""/"  "^  "^"^^^ ''  -, 

From  the  ^ol  .hining  walk,  -be™  the  yonng  T^'  •"«  '^.''^^  "^  ."^.''YV.  **'  "^ 

^  '       •  Ijtm  on  th*  labon  of  tbu  loiil  of  alL 


Know,  natun'i  rhildrvo  all  dind*  b 


Oral  mom,  when  the  ma^c  of  daylight  awakea  """■•"•"" 

A  new  wnmler  «arh  minute  aa  olowly  it  breaka,  ,,.',.,                   ,  ,         ,.^        „    ,           , 

Hilk  ™|.1».  f.x.nuin..  «1W  fort,  ,x,r,  ™  » J*.»".«=l~~     «—"  U..«ol|«..  - 

'           "*  And  Jnat  aa  ahott  of  Ra»n  he  mu^  fa.1 

urv  .  ,k   \.i.jt  _rr_— _i    _- -i.i.  .l    j  Who  think*  all  maJa  for  ow,  mn  o«^  i,*  »: 

When  thi-  ipint  oi  rragraniv  w  np  wilh  the  oa»,  —       .   ,        .              ,  ,      ,.   ■ 

-         .       .  "^          ,     .T,  .             '^     ,.                "  Gianl  that  the  powerful  ili     tbr  anA  t^^: 

From  hn  harem  of  night-flowera  atra  ing  away ;  _              ..          ,        ,                  ,    .         . 

,    ,  ,.        -    ,   ,  H    ,  .                         1  L       '  Be  man  the  wit  aoJ  (rrsnt  of  Ibi-  ■(-«■ 

Anil  Uxr  wind,  foil  of  wantonnna,  aoora  like  a  .,              ,                      ,',,,. 

I  MalDte  that  tytmnt  chr.  k«  ;  hr  onir  fcntFwv 

The  young  a^-tr^  Ull  the,  tremble  all  or«  ^  ^^iC^^^'^^Ji,  l^.tl]  ' 


ho|-rv 


the  jay  the  ini.^t'< 


And  dav.  with  ita  banner  of  taJiance  anmrlrd,  .,    .         ,.    ','  i.     i       ,„  V       ■ 

_.  .  ■ ,.  ,   ,.  .   ,  ,  ...  Or  hr«™  the  hawk  whrn  rtiiJom'U  t-.£i ' 

ShiiiM  in  through  the  moantaiiioui  portal  that  ., ,       „     ,    ...    .  .  , 

°  *  Uao  carra  lor  all  ;  la  binU  be  cim  turn  aaaj 

»  ,  I         I        .1   .     >■       •  .1'     .    .1  •  • .   To  bisita  hia  Eaatnrea,  and  to  n>h  bit  ft.u.i 

SuhUme,  (ron  that  nller  of  bluB  to  tb*  world  I   _  ..    .'~    . , 

T""iffi  ^^^f.>^lt      '"'  "*''*•  l"*  mlereat  pmn|iU  bim  to  pn  '. .' 
^  For  mora  hii  pleaanre,  yl  lot  mne*  hu  fctit 

,  All  leed  on  one  nin  patron,  and  'iijuy 
The  extnuiiT  hlrMtig  of  bu  luiuy. 
That  very  life  hi*  leameil  bungn  ctavf^ 
He  KTea  ffua  (amine,  from  the  aTac>  sen 
Kay,  feaala  the  animal  he  diwnim  hu  (eatf, 
.\nd,  till  ha  rnda  the  bring,  make*  it  \-.'t:  , 
Which  am  no  moi*  tba  itroke,  or  ferli  xi^  ■.  ■ 
Than  broml  man  by  totch  elbrrral  dain. 
The  ciaalure  had  hia  Itaat  of  lile  brfor*  ; 
Tluw  too  moat  penah  whan  thy  Ir*^  i< 


NATURrS  CHAIN. 

T>H>xr«iin.t  our  world;  behold  ihechain  of  lor* 
[-uiiiUiiiiig  all  WIow  and  all  abore, 
(W  plj.lic  naturr  wnrViiiR  to  IhU  end, 

Tl <-i\e  atoiiu  ea.  h  to  oUi.-r  ten.!. 

.lllnipi.  altrarird  to,  the  neit  :n  plac«, 
Ki>tiii-'-l  ami  itnprllnl  ita  neighbor  to  embrace. 
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THE  LION'S  RIDE. 

fTnasUtloo.) 

The  lion  is  the  deeert's  king ;  through  his  do* 

main  so  wide 
Right  swiftly  and  right  royally  this  night  he 

means  to  ride. 
By  the  sedgy  brink,  where  the  wild  herds  drink, 

close  coaches  the  grim  chief ; 
The  trembling  sycamore  above  whispers  witheveiy 

leaf. 

At  evening,  on  the  Table  Mount,  when  ye  can 

see  no  more 
The  changeful  play  of  signals  gay  ;  when  the  gloom 

is  speckled  o'er 
With  kraal  fires  ;  when  the  Caffre  wends  home 

through  the  lone  karroo ; 
When  the  boshbok  in  the  thicket  sleeps,  and  by 

the  stream  the  gnu  ; 

Then  bend  your  gaze  across  the  waste,  — what 

see  ye  ?    The  giraffe, 
Majestic,  stalks  towards  the  Isgoon,  the  turbid 

lymph  to  quaff ; 
With  outstretched  neck  and  tongue  adust,  he 

kneels  him  down  to  cool 
His  hot  thirst  with  a  welcome  draught  from  the 

foul  and  brackish  pool. 

A  rustling  sound,  a  roar,  a  bound,  — the  lion  sits 

astride 
Upon  his  giant  courser's  back.     Did  ever  king  so 

ride? 
Had  ever  king  a  steed  so  rare,  caparisons  of  state 
To  match  the  dappled  skin  whereon  that  rider  sits 

elate  * 

In  the  muscles  of  the  neck  his  teeth  are  plunged 
with  ravenous  greed  ; 

His  tawny  mane  is  tossing  round  the  withers  of 
the  steed. 

Up  leaping  with  a  hollow  yell  of  anguish  and  sur- 
prise. 

Away,  away,  in  wild  dismay,  the  camel-leopard 
flies. 

His  feet  have  wings  ;  see  how  he  springs  across 
the  moonlit  plain ! 

As  from  their  sockets  they  would  burst,  his  glaring 
eyeballs  strain  ; 

In  thick  black  streams  of  purling  blood,  full  fast 
his  life  is  fleeting  ; 

The  stillness  of  the  desert  hears  his  heart's  tu- 
multuous beating. 

Like  the  cloud  that,  through  the  wilderness,  the 

path  of  Israel  traced,  — 
Like  an  airy  phantom,  dull  and  wan,  a  spirit  of 

the  waste,  — 


From  the  sandy  sea  uprising,  as  the  water-spout 

from  oceaii, 
A  whirling  cloud  of  dust  keeps  pace  with  the 

courser's  fiery  motion. 

Croaking  companion  of  their  flight,  the  vulture 

whirs  on  high  ; 
Below,  the  terror  of  the  fold,  the  panther  fierce 

and  sly. 
And  hyenas  foul,  round  graves  that  prowl,  j  lin 

in  the  honid  race  ; 
By  the  footprints  wet  with  gore  and  sweat,  thelx 

monarch's  course  they  trace. 

They  see  him  on  his  living  throne,  and  quake  witli 

fear,  the  while 
With  claws  of  steel  he  tears  piecemeal  his  cushion^s 

painted  |  ile. 
On  1  on  1  no  pause,  no  rest,  giraffe,  while  life  and 

strength  remain  ! 
The  steed  by  such  a  rider  backed  may  madly  plunge 

in  vain. 

Reeling  upon  the  desert's  verge,  he  faUs,  and 

breathes  lus  last ; 
The  courser,  stained  Mrith  dust  and  foam,  is  the 

rider's  fell  repast. 
O'er  Madagascar,  eastward  {blt,  a  faint  flusli  is 

descried :  — 
Thus  nightly,  o'er  his  broad  domain,  the  king  of 

beasts  doth  ride. 

FSRDINAKD  Freilicrath  (Gcnnaiil. 
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THE  BLOOD  HORSE. 

Gamarra  is  a  dainty  steed. 

Strong,  bl^k,  and  of  a  noble  breed. 

Full  of  fire,  and  full  of  bone. 

With  all  his  line  of  fathers  known  ; 

Fine  his  nose,  his  nostrils  thin. 

But  blown  abroad  by  the  pride  within  I 

His  mane  is  like  a  river  flowing, 

And  his  eyes  like  embers  glowing 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night. 

And  his  pace  as  swift  as  light. 

Look,  —  how  round  his  straining  throat 

Grace  and  shifting  beauty  float ; 

Sinewy  strength  is  in  his  reins. 

And  the  red  blood  gallops  through  his  veins,  — 

Richer,  redder,  never  ran 

Thi-ough  the  boasting  heart  of  man. 

He  can  trace  his  lineage  higher 

Than  the  Bourbon  dare  aspire,  •— 

Douglas,  Guzman,  or  the  Guelph« 

Or  O'Brien's  blood  itself  > 
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Hiy  WK  bit  boiuie,  too,  in  rain  ! 
Itl  fillj  ws'i  the  wid'b  are  itrewin'  t 
Ln'  imrtiing  now  to  big  a  new  *lis 

0'  foggsge  green  ! 
Ln'  Uak  December'a  windi  enmin', 

Bkith  «ticll  uid  kc«n  I 

[lioii  Mw  tbe  fieldi  liid  bare  »n'  wute, 
Ln'  weary  winter  comin'  faat, 
ka'  oons  here,  beneath  the  bbut, 

Thoa  thougbt  to  dwell, 
mi,  omIi  I  the  cruel  conlter  pact 

Out  tbrougb  thy  celL 

rbat  wee  bit  heap  o'  learee  an'  ttibbls 
9ai  coat  Uiee  many  a  weary  nibble  t 
Sow  thoa  '■  turned  out  for  a'  thy  trouble 

But  house  or  bald, 
to  thole  the  wioter'i  ileet;  diibbls, 

An'  cnimnch  canld  I 

Snt,  Monaie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane, 
'.a  proring  foresi^t  may  be  vain ; 
rhe  beat-laid  ■chemea  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  alt  >-gley. 
Ln'  iM'e  n*  oaoght  but  gtief  and  pain. 

For  promised  joy, 

Hfn  thon  art  bleit,  compared  wi'  me  I 
rba  praaent  only  tonclieth  that  : 
Bat,  ocb  I  I  backward  cast  my  e'e 

On  prospecta  dr«u ; 
U)'  forward,  though  I  eanna  see, 

I  gueaa  an'  ttai. 


ew-Bpning  leaves,  theii'  anxlulationi  mix 
MelMuouB.     The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw. 
And  each  harah  pipe,  discordant  beard  alone. 
Aid  the  full  concert ;  while  the  stockdove  breatheK 
A  tneUucholy  murmar  through  the  whole. 

'T  ii  love  creates  their  melody,  and  all 
This  waste  of  muiic  is  tbe  voice  of  love  ; 
That  even  to  birds  and  beasts  tbe  teuder  arts 


DOMESTIC  BIBDS. 


....  Tbk  careful  hen 
Calla  all  her  chirping  family  aronnd. 
Fed  and  defended  by  the  fearless  cock. 
Whose  bresst  with  ardor  flamea,  a*  on  he  walks,' 
Gnceful,  and  crows  defiance.     In  the  pond 
The  finely  checkered  duck  before  ber  train 
Rowi  gaimloua.     The  stately-sailing  s«-au 
Give*  out  her  anowy  plomage  to  tbe  gale  ; 
And,  arching  proud  hia  neck,  with  oary  feet 
Bear*  forward  fierce,  and  guards  bis  osier-isle, 
Protective  of  his  young.     The  tarkey  nigh, 
Loud-threateDing  reddens ;  while  the  peacock 

His  every-coiored  glory  to  the  sun, 
I  swims  in  rsdiant  miyesty  along. 
■  the  whole  homely  scene,  the  cooing  dove 
Flies  thick  in  amorous  chase,  and  wanton  rolls 
The  glancing  eye,  and  turns  the  changeful  neck. 


THE  SOKQSTESa. 

VBOH  "tub  BEASOIft.'* 

....  CpsrBwaa  the  laik, 
H-voioed  and  loud,  tbe  messenger  of  mom  \ 
jet  the  shadow!  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
d  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunt* 
I  up  the  tuneful  nations.     Every  copse 
p-tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bosh 
ding  with  dewy  moisture,  o'ei  the  heada 
he  ooy  quiristers  that  lodge  within, 
prodigal  of  harmony.     Tbe  thrush 
woodlark,  o'^r  the  kind-contending  throng 
erior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  length 
Fhilotnela  deigoi 
loees,  in  thought 
izcel  their  day, 
im  the  thorny  biske ; 
wen  troat  the  grove ; 
he  flowering  fiine 
at :  joined  to  these 
the  fteshening  ahade 


THE  BELFEY  PIGEON. 

On  the  crosa-beam  under  the  Old  South  bell 
The  nest  of  a  pigeon  is  buOded  welL 
In  summer  and  winter  that  bird  is  then. 
Out  and  in  with  the  morning  sir ; 
I  love  to  see  him  track  the  street. 
With  hia  wary  eye  and  active  feet ; 
And  1  often  watch  him  as  he  springs, 
Circling  tbe  steeple  with  easy  wings, 
Till  across  the  dial  his  shade  has  passed. 
And  tbe  belfry  edge  is  gained  at  last ; 
'T  is  a  Irird  I  love,  with  its  brooding  note. 
And  the  trembling  throb  in  its  mottled  throat ; 
There 's  a  human  look  in  its  swelling  breast^ 
And  the  gentle  curve  of  its  lowly  crest ; 
And  I  often  stop  with  the  fear  1  feet,  — 
He  rans  so  close  to  the  rapid  wheel. 

Whatever  is  rung  on  that  noisy  bell,  — 
Chime  of  the  hour,  or  funeral  knell,  — 
The  dove  in  the  belfry  must  hear  it  wbIL 
i  When  the  tongue  swings  outto  the  midnight  moon. 
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THE  SKYLARK. 


Bird  of  the  wildemcu, 

Blithesome  uid  cumberlBU, 
Mt  be  thy  nutiii  o'er  mooiluid  tnd  tek  1 

Emblem  of  h&ppmeu. 

Blest  i»  thy  dwellmg-plaoe,  — 
o  Bbide  in  the  desert  with  thee  I 

Wild  ia  thy  Uy  »nd  loud 

Far  is  the  downy  cloud, 
vt  give*  it  energy,  lore  g«»a  it  birth. 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing. 

Where  Mt  thou  journeying  t 
J  l»y  ia  in  heaven,  thy  love  ia  on  etrtli. 

O'er  fell  and  fuimtaiD  nheeii. 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
T  the  red  itKamer  that  benlda  the  day, 

OvCT  the  cloudlet  dim. 

Over  the  rainbow*!  rim, 
uical  cherub,  ■oar,  singing,  away  ! 

Then,  when  the  gloaming  cornea. 

Low  in  the  heather  blooma 
reet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be  I 
Emblem  of  happioeas. 
Bleat  is  thy  dweUing-plac«, 
to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee  I 


TO  THE  SK'TLARK. 
Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit  1 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
irofiue  atnuna  of  unpremeditoted  art. 


9  are  brightening, 
hoaa  race  ia  juat  begun, 

hy  flight; 


All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud. 
As,  when  night  ia  bare, 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
Ths  mooA  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is 
overflowed. 

'What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  must  like  thee ! 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see, 
it  from  thy  present*  ahowera  ■  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden. 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  tears  it  heeded 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 
Witi  muaic  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden, 

In  a  dell  of  dew. 
Scattering  unbeholden 

lU  aerial  hoe 
ing  the  flowets  and  grass  which  scnen  it  from 


Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  ita  own  green  leaves. 

By  warm  winds  deflowered. 

Till  the  Bcenl  it  gives 

Uakes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy- 

wingjd  thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  graaa, 
Bain -awakened  flowers, 

AUthatever  was 
Joymu  and  fresh  and  clear  thy  music  doth  sur. 


pass. 

Teach  ua,  sprite  or  bird. 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine  j 
I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  ao  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal. 

Of  triumphant  chant. 
Hatched  with  thine,  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt,  — 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden 
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ret  rrom  out  th«  darkness  dreary 
Cometh  still  that  cheerful  note  ; 

Praiseful  aye,  and  never  wear?, 
Is  that  little  garbling  thtoat. 

rhank  him  for  his  lesson's  sake. 
Thank  God's  gentle  mioatrel  there, 

Who,  when  storms  make  others  quake, 
Siuga  of  days  tliat  brighter  were. 


THE  HEATH-COCK. 

Good  morrow  to  thy  sable  heak 
And  glossy  plumage  dark  and  sleek. 
Thy  eriniBon  moon  and  azure  eye. 
Cock  of  the  heath,  so  wildly  shy  : 
1  see  thee  slyly  cowering  through 
Thftt  wiry  web  ot  silvery  dew. 
That  twinkles  in  the  morning  air, 
like  casements  of  my  lady  fair. 

A  maid  there  is  in  yonder  tower. 
Who,  peeping  from  her  early  bower. 
Half  shows,  like  thee,  her  simple  Wlls, 
Her  braided  hair  and  morning  smile. 
The  r»rest  things,  with  wayward  will, 
Benath  the  covert  hide  them  still ; 
The  r«rest  things  to  break  of  day 
Look  shortly  forth,  and  shrink  awaj. 

A  fleeting  moment  of  delight 
I  snnned  me  in  her  cheering  right ; 
As  short,  I  ween,  the  time  will  be 
That  I  shall  parley  hold  with  thee. 
Throagh  Snowdon's  mist  red  beams  the  day, 
The  climbing  herd-boy  chants  bis  lay, 
The  gnat-flies  dance  their  sunny  ring,  — 
Thou  art  already  on  the  wing. 


THE  BOBOLINK. 

Bobolink  !  that  in  the  meadow. 
Or  beneath  the  orchard's  shadow, 
Eeepest  up  a  constant  rattle 
Joyous  as  my  children's  prsttle. 
Welcome  to  the  north  again  I 
Welcome  to  mine  ear  thy  strsin, 
Welcome  to  mine  eye  the  sight 
Of  thy  bufT,  thy  black  and  white. 
Brighter  plumes  may  greet  the  sun 
By  the  banks  of  Amazon ; 

eave  the  spell 

Del; 

rould  foil, 

litingale. 


If  we  should  compare  th'eir  worth 
With  thine  endless,  gushing  mirth. 

When  the  ides  ot  May  are  past, 
June  and  summer  nearing  fast. 
While  from  depths  of  blue  above 
Comes  the  mighty  breuth  of  love, 
Calling  out  each  bud  and  flower 
With  resistless,  secret  power,  — 
Waking  hope  and  fond  desire. 
Kindling  the  erotic  fire,  — 
Filling  youths'  and  nuidens'  dreams 
With  mysterious,  pleasing  themes ; 
Then,  amid  the  sunlight  clear 
Floating  in  the  fragrant  air. 
Thou  dost  fill  each  heart  with  pleasure 
By  thy  glad  ecstatic  measure. 

A  single  note,  to  sweet  and  low, 
Like  a  full  heart's  overflow. 
Forms  the  prelude  ;  bnt  the  strain 
Gives  no  such  tone  again. 
For  the  wild  and  saucy  song 
Leaps  and  skips  the  notes  among, 
With  such  quick  and  sportive  play. 
Ne'er  was  madder,  merrier  lay. 

Gayest  songster  of  the  spring  I 
Thy  melodies  before  me  bring 
Visions  of  some  dream-built  land. 
Where,  by  conabuit  lephyrs  tanned, 
I  might  walk  the  livelong  day, 
Embosomed  in  perpetual  May. 
Nor  care  nor  fear  thy  bosom  knows  ; 
For  thee  a  tempest  never  blows  ; 
But  when  our  northern  summer  's  o'er, 
B;  Delaware's  or  Schuylkill's  shore 
The  wild  rice  lifU  its  ai(y  head. 
And  royal  feasts  for  thee  are  spread. 
And  when  the  winter  threatens  there. 
Thy  tireless  wings  yet  own  no  fear, 
Bnt  bear  thee  to  more  soalhem  coasts, 
Far  beyond  the  reach  of  frosts. 

Bobolink  !  still  may  thy  gladness 
^ke  tnaa  me  all  taints  of  sadness ; 
Fill  my  soul  with  trust  un»liaken 
In  that  Being  who  has  taken 
Care  for  every  living  thing, 
In  BUnmer,  winter,  fidl,  and  spring. 


EOBEBT  OF  LINCOLN. 

Ukrrilt  swinging  on  brier  and  weed. 
Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame, 

Over  the  moantain-side  or  mead, 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name  : 
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lie  welcome  guest  of  settled  apriag, 
Tbe  >wa11ow  too  ia  come  >t  last ; 
ut  at  luuBvt,  when  tlinishea  aing, 
law  her  daUi  with  npid  wing 
AdiI  bailed  her  aa  ahe  faaaed. 

[>me,  suumer  viaitant,  attach 

To  my  teed-roof  your  neat  of  day, 

nd  let  my  ear  your  muaic  catch, 

nw  twittering  underneath  the  thatch, 

At  the  gray  dawn  of  day. 

■  fabla  tell,  an  Indian  sage, 
The  Hinduatani  woods  among, 
ould  in  his  desert  hermitage, 
s  if  't  were  marked  in  written  juge, 
Timnslate  the  wild  bird's  song. 

wiih  1  did  his  power  possess. 

That  I  might  learn,  fleet  bird,  from  th 
lut  our  vain  ayiitema  only  guess, 
nd  know  from  what  wild  wilderness 

You  cune  across  the  sea. 


THE  WINDED  WORSHIPPERS. 

Gat,  guiltless  pair. 
What  srek  ye  from  the  fields  of  beaTen  I 

Ye  hare  no  need  of  prayer, 
Te  have  no  siiu  to  be  forgiren. 

Why  perch  ye  here, 
Where  mortals  to  their  Maker  bend  t 

Can  your  pare  spirits  fear 
rhe  God  ye  never  could  offend  I 

Ye  nerer  knew 
The  crimes  tor  which  we  come  to  weep. 

Penance  is  not  for  you. 
Blessed  wanderers  of  the  upper  deep. 

To  yon  't  is  given 
to  wake  sweet  Nature's  untaught  lays  ; 

Beneath  the  arch  of  heaven 
To  chirp  away  a  life  ol  praise. 

Then  spread  each  wing 
Far,  hr  above,  o'er  lakes  and  lands, 

And  join  the  choirs  that  sing 
In  yoD  blue  dome  not  reared  with  hands. 

Or,  il  ye  stay. 
To  note  tho  consecrated  hour. 
Teach  me  the  airy  way, 

ied  power. 


Ahove  the  crowd 
On  upward  wings  could  I  but  fly, 

1  'd  bathe  iu  yon  bright  cloud. 
And  seek  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky. 

'T  were  heaven  indeed 
Through  fields  of  trackless  light  to  soar, 

On  Nature's  charms  to  feed, 
Aikd  Nature'!  own  great  God  adore. 


THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  SWALLOW. 

And  i:<  the  swallow  gone  t 

Who  beheld  it) 

Which  way  sailed  it  t 
FaieneU  bade  it  none  t 
No  mortal  saw  it  go  ;  — 

But  who  doth  hear 

Its  snmmer  cheer 
As  it  flitteth  to  and  fro  I 
So  the  freed  spirit  flies  t 

From  its  surrounding  clay 

It  steals  away 
Like  the  swallow  from  the  skies. 

"Whither  I  wherefore  doth  it  go  t 

'T  is  all  unknown  ; 

We  feel  alone 
That  a  void  is  left  below. 


DEPARTURE  OF  THE  SWALLOWS 

(TrHoIUlsa.! 

Tns  rain-drops  plash,  and  the  dead  leavea  (all. 

On  spire  and  cornice  and  mouhl ; 
The  Bwallows  pilher,  and  twitter  and  call, 
"  Wemust  folloH'  the  t,iimiiier,  come  one,  corneal], 

For  the  winter  is  now  so  cold." 
Just  listen  awhile  to  the  wordy  war. 

As  to  whither  the  way  shall  tend. 
Says  one,  "  1  know  the  skies  are  fair 
And  myriad  insi'ds  float  in  air 

Where  the  ruins  of  Athens  stand. 

"  And  every  year  when  the  brown  leave*  fcll. 

In  a  niche  of  the  Parthenon 
I  build  my  neat  on  the  corniced  wall. 
In  the  trough  of  a  devastating  bnll 

From  tlie  Turk's  besieging  gun." 

Saya  another,  "  My  cosey  home  I  fit 

On  a  Smyrna  grandt  en/i. 
Where  over  the  threshold  Ha.ljii  ait, 
And  smoke  their  pipes  and  their  coffee  sipi 

Dreaming  the  hours  away." 


THE    NIGHTINGALE. 
"  Ifil*  ill  fw/  tmi,  and  mghl. 
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Thee  woDdrous  we  nay  call,  - 
Uoit  woodrous  thU  of  all. 
That  auch  a  tiuy  throat 
lid  wake  eo  load  a  wuud,  and  pour  ao  load 

ifjDHM  BeWHIIC. 


PHILOHEIA. 

K  t  ah,  the  nightiiigate  I 

tawny -tbrnatvd  1 

:  I  froni  that  moonlit  cedar  what  a  bunt  I 

t  triumph  1  bafk,  — what  paiu ! 

>Dderer  from  a  Qrecian  shore, 

—  after  many  years,  in  diitant  lands  — 

nonriihing  in  thy  bewildered  brain 

wild,  unqueached,  deep-aunken,  Old-Vorld 

Say,  1*411  it  nerer  heal  t 
can  thii  fragrant  lawn, 
I  its  cool  trees,  and  night, 
the  aweet,  tranquil  Thames, 
moondiine,  and  the  dew, 
ly  racked  heart  and  bmin 

Afford  DO  balm  1 

Dost  tboQ  to-night  behold, 
,  through  the   moonlight  on  t^^fc  .English 

gIMB, 

ntifriendly  palace  in  the  Thraciau  wild  I 

Dost  thou  (gain  peruse, 
I  hot  cheeka  and  wared  eyes, 
too  clear  web,  and  thy  dumb  liater's  ahame 

Dost  thoo  once  more  essay 
flight ;  and  feel  come  over  thee, 

fogitire  !  the  feathery  change  ; 

more  ;  and  once  more  make  resound, 
I  lore  and  hate,  triumph  and  agony, 

Danlis,  and  the  high  Cephiaian  vale  ! 


Everything  did  banish  moan. 

Save  the  nightingale  alone. 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn. 

Leaned  her  breast  up -till  a  thorn  ; 

And  there  aung  the  dolefull'st  ditty 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 

Fie,  lie,  fie  !  now  would  die  cry ; 

Teru,  teru,  by  and  by  ; 

That,  to  hear  her  so  complain. 

Scarce  I  could  from  teaiv  refrain ; 

For  her  griefs,  so  lively  shown. 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah  '.  {thought  1}  thou  moura'st  in  rain ; 

None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain  ; 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee  ; 

Ruthless  hears,  they  will  not  cheer  thee  ; 

King  Pandion,  he  is  dead  ; 

All  thy  frienda  are  lapped  in  lead  : 

All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing, 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing  I 

Whilst  as  lickte  Fortune  smiled. 

Thou  and  I  were  both  beguiled. 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind  ; 

FaithTul  friends  are  hard  to  find. 

Every  man  will  be  thy  friend 

Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend ; 

But,  if  stores  of  crowns  be  scant. 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prodigal, 

Bountiful  they  will  him  call ; 

And,  with  such-like  flattering 

"  Pity  but  he  were  a  king." 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice. 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice ; 

But  if  Fortune  once  do  frown. 

Then  farewell  his  great  renown : 

They  that  fawned  on  him  before. 

Use  his  company  no  more. 

He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed. 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need ; 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  wiD  weep, 

**  thou  wake,  be  cannot  sleep. 

hus,  of  every  grief  in  heart, 

[e  with  thee  doth  bear  a  part. 

hese  ant  certain  signs  to  know 

aithful  friend  from  flatterinf;  foe. 


THE   MOTHER  NIGHTINGALE. 

I  HAVB  seen  a  nightingale 
On  a  sprig  of  Ihyme  bewail. 
Seeing  the  dear  nest,  which  was 
Bets  alone,  borne  olf,  alas  ! 
By  a  laborer ;  I  heard, 
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he  cto«e  mnnQur  of  a  spu-kUiig  noise  ; 
I  laj  the  groundwork  at  her  hopeful  aoag, 
1  keeping  in  the  forward  stream  so  long, 

a  iweet  whirlwind  (striving  to  get  out) 
.»e8  her  soft  bosom,  wooiiiini  rouni!  about, 
I  makes  a  pretty  earthquake  in  litr  breast, 
the  fledged  notes  at  length  forsake  their  nest, 
Ltering  in  wanton  shoals,  and  to  the  sky, 
iged  with  their  own  wild  echoes,  prattling  fly. 

ujies  the  floodgate,  anil  lete  loose  a  tide 

treuning  sweetoeas,  which  iti  state  doth  ride 

ihe  waved  back  of  every  swelling  strain, 

ug  and  foiling  in  a  pompous  trsin  ; 

1  while  she  thus  discharges  a  shrill  peal 

lashing  aira,  she  qualiSes  their  zeal 

h  the  cool  epode  of  a  graver  note  ; 

IS  high,  thus  low,  as  if  her  silver  throat 

uld  r^ach  the  brazen  voice  of  war's  hoarse  bird ; 

little  soul  is  ravished,  and  so  poured 
>  loose  ecstasies,  that  she  is  placed 
ive  herself,  mmic's  enthusiast. 
hame  now  and  anger  mixed  a  double  stain 
Jte  musician's  lace  :   "  Yet,  once  again, 
tress,  I  come  :  now  reach  a  sttuin,  my  lute, 
ive  her  mock,  or  be  forever  mul«. 
tune  a  song  of  victory  ti>  me, 
to  thyself  aing  thine  own  obseqny." 
aid,  his  hands  sprightly  as  Era  he  Stnga, 
I  with  a  quavering  coyness  tastes  the  strings. 
'  sweet- lipped  sisters  mosically  frighted, 
ipng  their  fe<rs  are  fearfully  delighted  ; 
mbling  aa  when  Apollo's  golden  hairs 

fanned  and  frizzled  in  the  wanton  sin 
liis  own  breath,  which,  married  to  his  lyre, 
h  ttme  the  spheres,  tmd  make  heaven's  self 

look  higher ; 
m  this  to  that,  from  tbat  to  this  he  flies. 
Is  music's  pulse  in  all  her  arteries  ; 
ight  in  a  net  which  there  Apollo  spreads, 
.  lingers  struggle  with  the  voca!  threads, 
lowing  those  little  rills,  he  siiiks  into 
ea  of  Helicon  ;  his  hand  iloes  go 
He  part*  of  sweetness  which  with  nectar  drop, 
ter  than  that  which  panCa  in  Hebe's  cup. 
:  humorous  strings  expound  his  learned  touch 
various  glosses ;  now  Ihey  seem  to  gnitch 
1  tnurmnr  in  a  buizing  din,  then  jingle 
shrill -toned  accents  striving  to  be  single  ; 
'ry  Eiiiooth  turn,  every  delicious  stroke 
es  life  to  some  new  grace  ;  thus  doth  be  invoke 
us,  bravely  thus 

I  proudly  rise. 
riiapeodies ; 
:h  curl  the  air 

here  and  there 


Whose  trembling  murmurs,  melting  in  wild  airs, 

Run  to  and  fro,  comjilaining  bis  sweet  cares ; 

Because  those  jirccious  mysteries  thut  dwull 

In  music's  ravished  soul  he  datv  not  tell. 

But  whisper  to  the  world  ;  thus  do  tlicy  vary. 

Each  string  his  note,  as  if  they  meant  to  turry 

Their  master's  blest  soul  (snatched  out  at  liis  ears 

By  a  Strang  ecstasy)  through  all  the  spheres 

Of  music's  heaven  ;  and  seat  it  there  on  high. 

In  the  empyrean  of  pure  harmony. 

At  length  (after  so  long,  so  loud  a  strife 

Of  all  the  strings,  still  breathing  the  best  Ufe 

Of  blest  variety,  attending  on 

His  hngets'  fsirest  evolution. 

In  many  a  sweet  rise,  many  as  sweet  a  fall} 

A  full-raouthed  diapason  swallows  all. 

This  done,  he  lists  what  she  would  say  to  this  ; 
And  she,  although  her  breath's  late  exercise 
Had  dealt  too  roughly  with  her  lender  throat. 
Yet  aummona  all  her  sweet  powers  for  a  note. 
Alas  !  in  vain  !  for  while  (sweet  soul)  she  tries 
To  measure  all  those  wild  diversities 
Of  chattering  strings,  by  the  small  size  of  one 
Poor  simple  voice,  raised  iu  a  natural  tone  ; 
She  fails,  and  failing  grieves,  and  grieving  dies : 
She  dies,  and  leaves  her  lite  the  victor's  prize. 
Falling  upon  his  lute  ;  0.  fit  to  have 
(That  lived  bo  sweetly),  dead,  so  sweet  a  grave  t 


—  Birds,  the  free  tenants  of  land,  air, nrnd  ocean. 
Their  forms  all  symmetiy,  their  motiona  graoe ; 
In  plumage,  delicate  and  beautiful, 

Thick  without  burden,  close  as  fishes'  scales. 
Or  loose  as  full-blown  poppies  to  the  breeze  ; 
With  winga  that  might  have  had  a  aoul  within 

They  boretheirownersbysuch  sweet  en  chantm  ent, 

—  Birds,  small  and  great,  of  endless  shapes  and 

Here  flew  and  perched,  there  swam  and  dived  at 

pleasure; 
Wolcbful  and  agile,  nttering  voices  wild 
And  harsh,  yet  in  accordance  with  the  uuves 
ITpon  the  beach,  the  winds  in  caverns  moaning. 
Or  winds  and  waves  abroad  upon  the  water. 
Some  sought  their  food  among  tJie  bnny  shoals. 
Swift  darting  from  the  clouds,  emerging  soon 
With  slender  captives  glittering  in  their  beaks ; 
These  in  recesses  of  steep  crags  constrncted 
Their  eyries  inaccesiuble,  and  trained 
Their  lurdy  broods  to  forage  in  all  weathers : 
Olben,  more  gorgeously  apparalled,  dwelt 
Among  the  woods,  on  nature's  dainties  feeding. 


ibi 
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HtIm,  will.  Bnil  nnts  ;  or,  rrrt  on  the  win^ 
INinuhig  iiiirrU  thnxigh  the  bouoUIrM  dr  : 
In  IkiIIow  tiM  or  thickrU  thnr  coocnin] 
rhfir  d-iuii^lcljr  wo»en  d<«Iji  ;  vhrrr  Uj 
Tbcir  rallov  olTqiring,  quiet  u  thr  duwn 
Od  their  om)  breut*,  lill  from  herwan-hUMdun 
With  lulru  bill  tTturnrd,  uid  ahur^  the  meal 
Among  her  clunamu  mpplianta,  all  affBIv  ; 
TbcD,  rovrTlng  a>r  them  vith  niuUnl  wingi, 
8l.e  frit  how  HFTt  it  U  lo  he  a  m-ilirr. 
or  thnr,  ■  frw,  with  mrloiljr  iinlau|{lit, 
Tnmnl  all  the  air  to  miuk  irilhin  hrarin^ 
ThciuaclTea  niuivti ;  while  WdeT  quiriiten 
On  loRirat  bnnrhn  (lniDC<l  their  rWian-pip**! 
And  made  the  fomt  crho  to  their  arnanu 
Diwonlatit,  ^  jet  ihere  vai  no  diirord  Ihnv, 
But  irmiarrad  hannonj  :  all  tone*  cambjniii^ 
Id  the  rich  eonllapnce  oT  t«n  tboiuand  taagaet. 
To  tril  of  joy  and  to  inatrire  it.     Who 
Could  hew  mch  concert,  and  not  join  In  choroi  T 
Not  I.  ,, 


I  Till,  ■wollen  with  captWM,  tba  vnwi'ldT  l«r'-t 
Clci^ssd  their  alow  fitfht.  aa  ha>Tllv  la  Ub4 
I  ThrM  mighty  huntrn  of  ibr  deep  rrtarBnl 
,  There  on  the  cr«gfr<l  'MUt  (hey  per'b'-l  at  •mtr, 
I  Gorging  their  hajilcH  Ticlitaa  one  b*  oar  , 
Then,  full  and  wcaiy,  rid*  by  >de  Ihrr  ilrpt. 
Till  erening  miaad  then  to  tlM  -bar-  a^^ts 


THE  PELICA5. 

At  early  dawn  t  martcrii  (hem  in  the  akj, 
Catrhing  the  moraing  rolon  on  their  pluitMa ; 
Niil  in  tnluptnnui  [laitime  rrTelling  thera, 
Aniong  the  ruaj  clouji,  while  orient  hearen 
Fliiiinl  like  the  opraiDg  |pta  of  Paradiv, 
WliTDoe  iiuun]  forth  the  angel  of  the  ran. 
And  gladdened  nature  with  retoming  daj  : 
—  HUi^er  for  food,  their  aearching  eye*  they  flxad 
On  la-rui'i  unrolled  rolume,  from  an  bright 
Tkit  iToiiglK  inmrniity  vithiu  ihrir  anipe ; 
Yet  with  auch  power  of  eiaion  lookeil  they  down, 
Aa  thuugh  they  wat>:hed  the  ahell-Oah  alowly 

gliding 
O'er  mnken  nxVt,  or  climbing  tree*  of  cor*]. 
On  indpfali^pblr  wing  upheld. 
Breath,    )nilw,  eiialruce,  aremed  viupendad  In 

They  were  aa  pii-turra  painted  on  the  aky  j 

Till  auddenly.  a;>Unl.  away  they  abot. 

Like  nieteora  changed  frtrn  atara  to  gleama  el 

ligh'.ninjt 
Anil  itnii-k  upon  the  dwjv  wherr,  fn  wild  play, 
Thr-ir  ijuny  (loaixlem],  nnntijirrting  ham  ; 
With  terrilde  Totmrity,  they  plunged 
Their  hraiU  among  the  affrightnl  thoal*.  and  beat 
A  tem|"T>t  on  the  unrgrt  with  their  wing^ 
Till  flaahing  cloudi  of  fiiam  and  apray  ronccaled 

Nimbly  Ihey  aeired  and  iierrele.1  their  prey, 

Alira  and  wriggling  in  Ihe  i-Iutii-  net, 

Vhu'h  KalBrehunglvUfalhthrirgraajiingbeaka, 


The  noble  bfrda,  with  ikCIl  aiaDtaDeeaa,  fra»^ 
A  neat  of  reeda  among  th*  giant-graa^ 
That  wared  in  Ughta  and  ahadowa  o'er  tt«  &  ' 
There,  in  iwcct  thraldom,  yet  DBweroing  wLi. 
The  patient  dam,  who  ne'er  till  now  kbJ  k*  •? 
Parental  iutinct.  trcoded  o'er  her  egjp^ 
Long  era  ahe  found  the  ruriooa  vi-rrt  oat. 
That  lite  waa  hatching  in  their  bnttlr  ahri^ 
Then,  from  a  wild  tapari'Ku  bird  of  prey. 
Tamed  by  the  kimlly  proma.  ebe  iwrmmr 
That  gentleat  of  all  linng  thingv  —  a  nv^her  . 
flentlret  while  yearning  o'er  her  naknl  i  u"^ 
Fietmt  when  atirred  by  anger  to  defend  tir-^ 
Her  nut«  hinuelf  the  aoflniinK  |Bwer  t-a^ltmm  ^ 
Forgot  hia  aloth,  realrmine<l  hii  apppltte. 
And  ranged  the  iky  and  fiahnj  tbe  tlmm  t'  r  her 
Or,  when  o'erwearied  Natitre  forrni  her  i4T 
To  ahake  her  torpiil  feathnm  In  the  Verv. 
And  tiathe  hrr  bo«m  in  the  rooling  II  pH. 
He  took  ber  place,  and  frit  thrn&Kh  eern  ne-H. 
Vi'hile  the  plompneatlingi  thtnbhn)  agaia>-  :  ■ 

heart. 
The  tradcRWB  thai  make*  the  toIibi*  ntll : 
Yea,  half  nawilUngly  fata  poat  rniigtted. 
When,  homnick  with  the  abanw*  of  aa  h-  •.•. 
She  harried  bark,  and  drore  him  fmn  hrr  nl 
With  pecking  biU  and  cry  of  fnad  dut>n^ 
Anawetnl  by  him  with  mBmon  «/  delichi. 
Whoae  guttural*  barah  to  her  wet*  Wrr'a  -ei 

Then,  vttling  down,  like  I 
White,  fli.-keriiiA  eT 

Her  ruRnl  pinion*  amaolhly  the  nimpov-l . 
'  And,  while  beneath  tha  comfiirl  of  ber  wuigv 
Her  mnrded  progeny  qoite  filled  the  nnl. 
The  halcvon  aleepa  not  nmnder,  wbea  the  ■.    . 
la  breathleaa,  and  the  *•■  without  a  rart, 

—  Kor  dreami  the  balryoa  of  enmer  day^ 
Or  night*  more  beautiful  with  lilrnt  atar^ 
Than,  in  that  hour,  the  mother  prlitxn. 
When  the  warm  tomulta  of  alTerlMa  auik 
Into  ratn  aleep.  and  dteama  of  what  they  ■«% 

—  Dtrama  more  delirion*  than  nality. 

—  He  BPOtinel  Inide  ber  atood.  and  watcka^ 
With  jealoua  eye  tha  raven  in  the  clood^ 

And  the  rank  •ra-menwhepliigircMndthecfifc 
Woe  to  the  rqitile  ibrn 
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■nap  of  hU  tremcDilaiu  bill  wu  lik« 

li'i   tcjUM,  dowD  •  cuttiDg   everTthing  it 

3M<iIi«i  lizud,  in  hii  gambols,  pseptd 
I  the  giumled  not,  from  out  the  flowen, 
puil  the  iDKtant  forfeit  of  his  life  ; 
Miuld  the  serpen  t'l  Bubtlety  elude 
lire,  when  gltding  by,  nor  in  defence 

elong  ths  thriTing  brood  outgrew  their  cn- 

dJe. 
throiigli  the  gnu,  and  dabbled  in  the 

ooaer  denizens  of  earth  than  mada 
both  of  air  and  water  ;  day  by  day, 
lenoni,  exercises,  and  amusements 
loyed  the  old  to  teach,  the  yonng  to  learn. 
floating  DD  the  blue  lagoon  behold  them ; 
lire  and  dam  in  swan-like  beauty  steering, 
r  cygnets  following  throogh  the  foamy  wake, 
inj;  the  leaves  of  plants,  pursuing  insects, 
itching  at  the  bubbles  as  they  broke  ; 
an  some  minor  fry.  in  reedy  shallows, 
1  Happing  pinions  and  Unsparing  beaks, 
well-taught  scholars  plied  their  double  ait, 
sh  in  troubled  waters,  sod  secun 
petty  captives  in  their  maiden  pouches  ; 
I  hoiried  with  their  banquet  to  the  shon^ 
1   feet,  wings,  bnut,   half  ewiamung  and 

half  flying. 
when  their  pens  gnw  strong  to  fight  the 

bnflTet  with  the  breakers  on  the  reef, 
parents  put  them  to  severer  proof ; 
beetling   rocks   the   littls  onee  were  mar- 
shalled ; 
e,  by  endearraenta,  stripes,  example,  niged 
ry  the  void  convexity  of  heaven, 

plough  thr  ocean's  horizontal  field, 
iroua  at  fint  they  fluttered  round  the  verge, 
need  and  fnrleil  their  hesitating  wings, 
I  pat  them  forth  again  with  steadier  aim  ; 
,  gaining  courage  as  they  felt  the  wind 
te  their  feathers,  fill  their  airy  fnmes 
li  baoyancy  that  bore  them  from  their  feet, 
1  yielded  all  their  burden  to  the  breeie, 

sailed  ami  soared  where'er  their  guardiani 

led; 
nding,  hovering,  wheeling,  or  alighting, 
1  searched  the  deep  in  quest  of  nobler  game 
1  yet  their  inexperience  had  encountered  ; 
li  these  they  battled  in  that  element, 
m  wingi  or  fini  were  e<|naUy  at  home, 

conineron  in  many  a  desperate  strife, 
r  drajiged  their  spoils  to  land,  and  gorged  al 


bird,  a  winter's  day 
Thou  standest  by  the  maigin  of  the  poor. 
And,  taughtbyOod,  dost  thy  whole  b^ngschool 

To  patience,  which  all  evil  can  allay. 

Qod  has  appointed  thee  the  fish  thy  prey. 
And  given  thyself  a  lesson  to  the  fool 
Unthrifty,  to  submit  to  moral  rale, 

And  his  unthinking  course  by  thee  to  weigh. 
There  need  not  schools  nor  the  professor's  chair. 

Though  these  he  good,  true  wisdom  to  impart : 
He  who  hsa  not  enough  for  these  to  span, 
'  time  or  gold,  may  yet  amend  his  heart, 
And  teach  his  soul  bybrookssnd  riversfairi  — 

Nature  b  always  wise  in  every  part 


TO   A  WATERFOWL. 

Whither,  midst  falling  dew. 
While  glow  the  hesvens  with  the  last  steps  oT  day. 
Far,  through  their  iDsy  depths,  doat  thou  puima 

Thy  solitary  way  I 

Tainlj  the  fowler's  eye 
Uight  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wron^ 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky. 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide^ 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean  side  T 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  cosst,  — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air,  — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  bnned. 
At  that  br  height,  the  cold,  thin  atmosphen. 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land. 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end ; 
Soon  shall  thou  find  a  snmmer  home,  and  rest. 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows  ;  reeds  shall  bend. 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Than  'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  np  thy  form  ;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sank  the  leiaon  thon  hast  given. 

And  shall  not  awn  depart : 


POEMS  OF  NATUBE. 


OoUca  tLraogh  tb*  boaadl—  ikj  tli7  Mttain 

Bigbt, 
Is  iIm  long  mjr  that  I  Biut  tnwl  kloat, 
Wm  lad  my  ■tcF*  uiffbt. 


THE  STOBJIY  PETREl. 

A  THoru!tD  milM  bom  bad  tn  va^ 

Tuaing  aboot  on  xhm  wurmy  «*,  — 

From  tnllow  lo  bonuUng  bUlow  cut, 

Lik«  flncy  mow  oa  Ika  (tona;  bUat. 

Tba  Bill  mn  K>tiend  ibrakd  Uk*  vec^  ; 

Tha  itrong  oikit*  ihtk*  lik*  qoircnng  nsdi ; 

TIm  mightj  nbln  aotl  iron  cluini. 

The  hull,  wbkh  all  MttUf  ttnagUk  dudtin*.  — 

Tbcj'iUmiDaiid  UkBjcnck  ;  and  bcnrti like itone 

Tbair  natnnl,  hard,  pnod  ativngth  dlaotrn. 

Vp  and  dvwa  t  —  up  and  down  1 

Ftnn  Uh  bue  oT  Uw  mre  to  the  balow'i  erown. 

And  mtnidit  the  lUihing  and  ftntheiy  foam 

The  itann  J  petrel  ftnda  a  boms,  — 

A  booie,  if  Mch  a  pUce  may  be 

For  her  who  lira  oD  Um  vida,  wide  aea. 

On  the  cnffgj  kc,  la  the  frotcn  lit. 

And  oaljr  leeketh  her  reckj  Utr 

To  warm  her  jduq^  and  to  teach  them  toipring 

Atoncc  o'er  tha  vaTea  on  their  atonn;  wing  I 

O'er  the  deep  I  —  o'arthe  dmp  1 

Vbeic  Ihf  whali  and  the  ahuk  and  the  ewoid- 

flih  ileejs  — 
Oatfljinft  the  biait  and  the  driring  rain, 
Tbr  iirtrrl  tdlelh  her  tale  —  in  rain  ; 
>'ur  thr  nurioer  ennetb  the  wamini;  bird 
Which  bringpth  him  newa  of  tb<>  elnrm  anbtud  1 
Ah  I  tbui  does  ibe  prophrt  of  good  or  ill 
lift  h»I»  from  the  ciretiirM  he  •rrrrth  (till  ; 
Yet  he  ar'ri  Talten,  —  ao,  petnl,  Ipring 
Otm  morr  o'er  the  ire  vet  on  thy  ilortny  winft  I 


USES  TO  THE  STORMY  PETREL. 

The  lark  Mngi  for  joj  in  her  own  lored  land. 
In  the  farrownl  field,  by  tlM  bree*e*  Eannad ; 


On  the  y'.M:-Ul  Iirmit  nf  the  inlasd  lake, 
The  wild  tlurk  drlifthU  her  putima  to  tnki 

But  the  laliel  btmna 

The  wild  odcan  wbtc*, 
Hb  wing  in  tbe  loamlnc  Ullow  b*  Utm. 


The  hdeyon  lereaia 
To  Ibllow  hia  apoit  oi 


Bat  w«  go  angling  in 

Ho  MMg-Dote  bare  w 

Tbatbkadawithibei 

Wbeatbeh 

Vaaport  li 

And  n«iily  ow  tba 


TH 

Iv  Um  hollaw  tne,  li 

TIm  apectiml  owl  d 
Dnlt.  hated,  deapiaed 

Bat  St  dnak  be  'a  ■ 
Not  a  bird  of  tbe  fofi 

All  mock  him  oati 
Bat  at  night,  when  t] 

The  boMiwt  wiU  at 
O,  thtn  0i4  uigti 
Tin,  tbeo,  iMli 

And  the  owl  hath  a  1 

And  toTvtb  tba  wo 
And,  with  rjniiketbr 

She  ew^tetb  bet  g 
Not  a  feather  ibe  mo 

Ai  ibe  waiti  in  bei 
Bat  when  her  beait  I 

She  hoote  oat  brr  ' 
0.  H<An>liUM» 
rt«m  then,  uli 

Moara  not  for  tbe  oi 

The  owl  hath  hie  ■ 
If  a  priMner  he  be  in 

He  U  lord  in  tbe  d 
Vat  lonely  the  tard. 

They  are  each  aal< 
nrioe  fonder,  perhal 

U*th  rent  tbem  Ai 
Se,  wAm  tte  nip 
fw9.  lul fifrik 

ma  an  K 


Buu.T,  dotii 
Where  thon 
Let  them  Mi 
Far-off  heeU 


POEMS  OP  NATURE, 


I  will  foUow  thee  (dme, 
ThoD  animated  torrid  zone  I 
Ztgng  steerer,  desert  cheerer, 
Let  me  chaw  thy  waving  liaea  ; 
Keep  me  nearer,  me  thy  hearer. 
Singing  arer  ahniba  and  viuea. 

Insect  loTcr  of  the  mn, 
Jof  of  thy  dominion  I 
Sailor  of  the  atmotphere ; 
Swimmer  through  the  waTM  of  atr. 
Voyager  of  light  and  noon. 
Epicurean  of  June  ! 
Wait,  I  prithee,  till  I  come 
Within  euahot  of  thy  hum,  — 
All  without  i>  martyrdom. 

When  the  aonth-wind,  in  May  day^ 
With  ■  net  of  »*i'"i"g  haze 
Silver*  the  hoiiion  wall ; 
And,  with  ioftnen  touching  all. 
Tints  the  human  countetumce 
With  the  color  of  romance  ; 
And  infii«>Tig  subtle  heats 
Turns  the  sod  to  violet*,  — 
Tiloa  in  sunny  solitude^ 
Rover  of  the  underwoods. 
The  green  eilenee  dost  displace 
With  thy  mellow  breciy  bass. 

Hot  ■aidsummer's  petted  crone, 
Sweet  to  me  tby  drowsy  tone 
Tells  of  countless  sunny  hours. 
Long  days,  and  solid  banks  of  flowers ; 
Of  gulfs  of  sweetneea  without  bound. 
In  Indian  wildernesses  found  ; 
Of  Syrian  peace,  immortal  leisure. 
Firmest  cheer,  and  biidlike  pleasure. 

Ao^t  unsavory  or  unclean 
Bath  my  insect  never  seen  ; 
Bnt  violets,  and  bilberry  bells. 
Maple  sap,  and  daflbdels, 
Onss  with  green  flag  half-mast  high, 
Succory  to  match  the  aky. 
Columbine  with  horn  of  honey, 
Scanted  fern,  and  agrimooy. 
Clover,  catchfly,  adder's-tongue. 
And  brier-roses,  dwelt  among  : 
All  bende  was  unknown  waste. 
All  was  picture  as  he  passed. 
Wiser  far  than  human  seer, 
Tellow-breeched  philosopher. 
Seeing  only  what  is  lair. 

Sipping  only  what  is  sweet. 
Thou  dost  mock  at  fate  and  care. 

Leave  the  chalT  and  take  the  wheat. 
When  the  fierce  northwestern  blast 
Cools  sea  and  land  so  lar  and  last,  — 


Thou  already  slumberest  deep ; 
Woe  Mtd  want  thou  canst  outsleep ; 
Want  and  woe,  which  torture  u^ 
Thy  sleep  makes  ridiculous. 


Happt  insect )  ever  blest 
With  a  more  than  mortal  rest. 
Rosy  dews  the  leaves  among. 
Humble  joys,  and  gentle  song  [ 
Wretched  poet  1  ever  curat 
With  a  life  of  lives  the  worst. 
Sod  despondence,  restless  fears; 
£ndless  Jealousies  and  tears. 

In  the  burning  summer  thou 
Warblest  on  the  verdant  bough, 
Meditating  cheerful  play, 
Mindless  of  the  piercing  lay  ; 
Scorched  in  Cupid's  fervors,  I 
Ever  weep  and  ever  die. 

Proud  to  gratify  thy  will, 
Ready  Nature  waits  thee  still ; 
Balmy  wines  to  thee  she  pours. 
Weeping  through  the  dewy  flowen. 
Rich  as  those  by  Hebe  given 
To  the  thirsty  sons.of  heaven. 

Yet,  alas,  we  both  agree. 
Miserable  thou  like  me  1 
Each,  alike,  in  youth  rehearses 
Gentle  stratni  and  tender  versea ; 
Ever  wandering  far  fran  home, 
Mindless  of  the  days  to  coroe 
(Snch  as  aged  Winter  bringa 
Ticmbling  on  his  icy  wings). 
Both  alike  at  laat  we  die ; 
Thou  art  starved,  and  so  am  I ! 


THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

Ha?pt  insect,  what  can  be 
In  happiness  compared  to  thee  t 
Fed  with  nourishment  divine, 
The  dewy  morning's  gentle  wine  t 
Nature  waits  upon  thee  still, 
And  thy  verdant  cup  does  fill ; 
T  is  filled  wherever  thou  dost  tiead. 
Nature  self's  thy  Ganymede. 
Thou  dost  drink  and  dance  and  nog, 
Happier  than  the  happiest  king  ! 
All  the  fields  which  thou  dost  see. 
All  the  plants  belong  to  thee  ; 
All  the  summer  hours  produce. 
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POCHS  or  NATUBE. 


FrrtiU  mrnil*  «)Ui  aftilj  juice. 

Han  lor  thet  ■]«  mom  aod  plon^^ 

Puiner  be,  ■nil  luiillonl  Uxm  I 

Ttioa  (liwt  imwcpntl]'  tDJoy, 

KoT  docs  1I17  laxtUT  deatniy. 

Tbr  ihriibrnl  gWl;  bnurtli  thea, 

lion  b<niiaiiiuui  thui  he. 

Tbre  oountrr  biadi  with  gUdaaa  hMT, 

PmphFt  of  Uw  ri|*an]  jmi  \ 

Tbr*  rhtebiu  loro,  utd  doM  Latpin ; 

Phiebiu  la  bimael/  tbj  ^ra. 

Tu  thre,  of  kU  tbi&p  npon  earth, 

Hajif-jT  iniect !  bipjijr  thou, 

Doet  Drithrr  i^  ttot  winter  know ; 

Bui  whrn  ibuu  '■!  drank  uhI  ^*n"t^  ti 

Th;  All,  the  flowiiy  iMvec  anc^ 

<To1uptiKRU  and  wiM  withal, 

EpicnnMi  animal '.  I 

Sit«l  with  thy  n 


THE  ORASSHOPPEB  AKD  CEICEET. 

Thi  roptiy  <r  earth  b  Mrer  dead  ; 
Wbm  aU  tba  UnU  an  Uat  with  the  h«t  ran 
Aod  hide  in  onUng  ttMi^  •  Totce  will  nu 
FranhFdfte  to  hedfteabogtiha  new-mown  mead. 
That  ■■  Um  (rnuabopper'i,  —  be  taka  tba  ]md 
In  lummer  Itunir?,  —  be  baa  nerer  done 
With  hi*  delights  ;  for,  «b«a  lirad  out  with  tba, 
lie  re*ta  at  aaae  beneath  aoCDe  plaaiant  weed. 
The  i»Cr7  of  earth  ia  ocaaing  naTer. 
()n  a  lonr  viDter  eraning,  when  thr  fniat 
HaawToUf[h[  ■  ailence,  from  the  atora  therpabriDa 
The  i^rickct'a  aooff,  in  wanntb  inovaaing  erer, 
And  •ernu,  to  one  In  drawiiiieaa  half  loat. 
The  giMahopper 'i  among  aome  graaij  hillt. 


THE  ORASSHOPPEB  AND  CRICKET. 

GitKK.-(  little  nnlter  la  the  iobbj  kibm, 
ratcbinit  ?oar  heart  np  at  tba  farl  of  Juve,  — 
Sole  Toir*  that  'a  hrard  amidat  the  laiv  noon 
When  eTtu  th*  beea  U«  at  the  anniDioning  biaM 
And  jron.  wann  little  bowekrvprT.  who  claa 
With  thov  who  think  the  nndln  n>me  too  ioon 
IjiTing  Ihr  Hit,  and  with  ]roar  trickaonM  tOA* 
Nick  the  gWl  lilrnt  monienu  aa  thry  paM  I 

0  aweet  and  tiny  amatDa,  that  belong. 
One  to  the  fleld^  tba  ethar  to  tba  bMrth, 


Both  hare  fonr 
an  atrvng 
At  yonr  clear  haaita 


^"HE  CRICEET. 

LfTTLx  iamU*,  hll  at  mbik. 
Chirping  on  my  kltrbra  Warth, 
Wbrrewie'er  be  thine  abode 
Alwnyi  harbi&fn  of  Rood, 
Pay  me  for  thy  warn  rrtnat 
With  a  auDg  man  aoft  and  aweH ; 
Id  tvt&m  than  ahalt  ren-ira 
Sncb  •  Kmia  aa  1  can  gim. 

nu*  thy  pnlaa  ahall  be  rxfrmmi, 
Inoflcnalvs,  w»[eo»i  gamt  I 
While  the  tnt  ia  on  tbr  arant. 

With  what  Termin  riae  tnfart 
Erery  diah,  and  faU  the  hnt ; 
Priaking  tha*  brfon  the  ttr, 
Thoa  hMt  all  thy  haart'a  Iimh 

Thoofh  in  T^ca  and  ahape  Ibry  ka 
Ponnad  aa  if  akia  to  thra. 
Tbon  wrpaaaeat,  ha|if>ar  fai, 
Happleat  |[raaaha]>i»ra  that  an ; 
Tbein  ia  bat  a  anmrner'a  aa^  — 
Thine  endnm  tba  winter  1«n(. 
Oninpairad  and  ahrill  aod  rbwr, 
Halody  thionghont  th*  ynr. 


KATYDID. 

I  LOTS  to  bar  thine  ranaat  nic^ 

Whererar  thou  art  bid. 
TboQ  teaty  little  d««nutirt, 

Tboo  pfvtty  KalyitU  '. 
Than  mindrat  me  of  KTBtleCalk^  — 

Old  gmtlefolha  bit  ihey.  — 
Than  ny*!!  an  ondiapatad  lUaf 

Id  ancb  a  aolamn  way. 

Hioo  art  a  female,  KalydtJ  * 

I  know  it  by  the  trill 
That  ((aiTtn  thiwniA  thy  (iai^f 

So  petulant  and  ahrOL 
I  think  there  la  a  knot  af  jtm 

Beneath  the  boBow  traa^  — 
A  knot  t4  apiaairr  Ratydida,  -- 

Do  Katydida  dr  "^  -     " 
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O,  tell  me  where  did  Katy  live, 

And  what  did  Katy  do  ? 
And  was  she  very  fair  and  young, 

And  yet  so  wicked  too  ? 
Did  Katy  love  a  naughty  man. 

Or  kiss  more  cheeks  than  one  f 
I  warrant  Katy  did  no  more 

Than  many  a  Kate  has  done. 

OLIVER  WBMDBU.  HOLMBS. 
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TO  A  LOUSE, 
CM  snmo  oM«  om  a  lady's  bohnbt  at  CHuacR. 

Hjl  !  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crawlin*  ferlie  t 
Your  impudence  protecto  you  sairly  : 
I  r^nna.  lay  but  ye  strunt  rarely 

Owre  gauze  an*  lace ; 
Thon^  iaith  !  1  fear  ye  dine  but  sparely 

On  sic  a  place. 

Ye  ugly,  creepin',  blastit  wonner, 
Detested,  shunned  by  saunt  an*  sinner. 
How  dare  you  set  your  fit  upon  her, 

Sae  fine  a  lady  ? 
Gae  Bomewhere  else,  and  seek  your  dinner 

On  some  poor  body. 

Swith,  in  some  beggar's  haffet  squattle ; 
There  ye  may  creep  and  sprawl  and  sprattle 
Wi*  ither  kindred,  jumping  cattle. 

In  shoals  and  nations  : 
Whai«  horn  nor  bane  ne'er  daur  unsettle 

Your  thick  plantations. 

Kow  hand  you  there,  ye  're  out  o*  sight, 
Below  the  fatt'rels,  snug  an*  tight ; 
Na,  iaith  ye  yet !  ye '11  no  be  right 

Till  ye  *ve  got  on  it. 
The  very  tapmost  tow*ring  height 

O*  Mis8*s  bonnet. 

•My  sooth  ;  right  bauld  ye  set  your  nose  out, 
As  plump  and  gray  as  ony  grozet ; 

0  for  some  rank,  mercurial  rozet. 

Or  fell,  red  smeddum  ! 

1  *d  gie  you  ric  a  hearty  dose  o*t. 

Wad  dress  your  droddum  ! 

I  wad  na  been  surprised  to  spy 
You  on  an  auld  wife's  flannen  toy ; 
Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddie  boy, 

On  *s  wyliecoat ; 
But  Mi8S*s  fine  Lunardi,  fie  ! 

How  daur  ye  do 't  ? 

0  Jenny,  dinna  toss  your  head. 
An*  set  your  beauties  a*  abread  ! 


Ye  little  ken  what  cursed  speed 

The  blastie  *8  makin* ! 
Thae  winks  and  finger-ends,  I  dread, 

Are  notice  takin* ! 

0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  ourseVs  as  others  see  us  ! 

It  wad  firae  monie  a  blunder  free  us. 

And  foolish  notion  : 

What  airs  in  dress  an*  gait  wad  lea*e  us. 

And  ev*n  devotion  1 

Robert  burns. 


REMONSTRANCE  WITH  THE  SNAILS. 

Ye  little  snails. 
With  slippery  tails. 
Who  noiselessly  travel 
Along  this  gravel. 
By  a  silvery  path  of  slime  unsightly, 
1  learn  that  you  visit  my  pea-rows  nightly. 
Felonious  your  visit,  I  guess  ! 
And  I  give  you  this  warning. 
That,  every  morning, 

I  *11  strictly  examine  the  pods  ; 
And  if  one  I  hit  on. 
With  slaver  or  spit  on. 
Your  next  meal  will  be  with  the  gods. 

I  own  you  *re  a  very  ancient  race. 

And  Greece  and  Babylon  were  amid  ; 
You  have  tenanted  many  a  royal  dome. 

And  dwelt  in  the  oldest  pyramid  ; 
The  source  of  the  Nile ! — 0,  you  have  been  there  ! 

In  the  ark  was  your  floodless  bed  ; 
On  the  moonless  night  of  Marathon 

You  crawled  o*er  the  mighty  dead  ; 

But  still,  though  I  reverence  your  ancestries, 
I  don*t  see  why  you  should  nibble  my  peas. 

Themeadowsare  yours, —the  hedgerowand  brook. 

You  may  bathe  in  their  dews  at  mom  ; 
By  the  aged  sea  you  may  sound  your  sfulls, 

On  the  mountains  erect  your  Aor»; 
The  fruits  and  the  flowers  are  yourrightful  dowers, 

Then  why  —  in  the  name  of  wonder— 
Should  my  six  pea-rows  be  the  only  cause 

To  excite  your  midnight  plunder  ? 

I  have  never  disturbed  your  slender  shells ; 

You  have  hung  round  my  aged  walk  ; 
And  each  might  have  sat,  till  he  died  in  his  fat. 

Beneath  his  own  cabbage-stolk  : 
But  now  you  must  fly  from  the  soU  of  your  sires ; 

Then  put  on  your  liveliest  crawl, 
And  think  of  your  poor  little  snails  at  home. 

Now  orphans  or  emigrante  all. 


-ff 
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tDH.mnxlyMlitbrhufcTtra&kt.lb'^ 


Dtnuili  Aoaifiie  uiJ  civil  tad  ■oeUl 

1  gin  700  an  erenlng  to  [n-k  up  ;  '  Tbc  tmh  aoiat  gnmad,  u«  all  iDatUtrt  *tit  Uaa. 

Bntif  UwrnDanaf  llu«  ni^t  «loci  nul  rueonjow    Hen  U  contimul  wonhip  ;  —  ■utor',  b-*-. 
fli^l,  I  In  tbc  tnnqullUtr  tbat  tbon  doM  km, 

To-tDorrov  I  'U  bang  nth  mui  Jn'h  op.         Enjayi  tb;  prracon.     NourUMlT  mw.  I. 
a'llthiDkortii;]«uuMl7<nirthierub  trick),  I  From  pcn-b  to  jvnb,  Uw  lulitAry  Unl 


Wiibtt 


1  of  klinir,  «hcD  a 


UDg  tbs  £(/2. 


A  FOBEST  HYKS. 


Tmk  itrom  wm  Qod'*  Ant  teinpb*.     En  nu 

To  bnr  tbr  (h«n,  tdd  U7  the  arehitnTe, 
ADd  aprMJ  (ha  nwf  Mhort  tbrm,  —  rre  bi  fiBmad 
n*  luTt J  rmolt,  to  gBtbrr  wid  roll  buk 
Tb«  KniDil  ofuilbrui;  In  Ibr  •Utkling  wood, 
AniiUl  tfar  cool  uid  lilrnrr,  hr  kni'll  Jown, 
And  ofTrn-d  to  the  Uiijlilirit  ulcmn  thank* 
And  iup)'li>-mliuD.     For  hii  nimi'lr  hisrt 
HiKht  not  mj«t  the  «cml  inBurnm 
Wbii-b,  from  the  alillf  twilijiht  of  iha  pU», 
And  from  the  gnjr  old  tninki  ib>t  hijih  in  brmTm 
MiUftlpil  thrir  tnoB;  hDaxbJ^  and  fmm  the  vnind 
Of  thr  inTuible  brrath  that  nrajrd  at  onon 
All  tbrir  grvrn  topi,  itolc  over  bim,  and  bovtd 
Hi*  i>iilrit  vitb  the  ihaogbt  of  bounJIrv  {over         Hy  beart  t>  awrd  within  me  wbr*  1  tliak 
And  inarrnaihlf  m^ntf.      Ah,  why  Ottht  grvat  mirarlr  that  atill  gun  on. 

Shuuld  WT,  in  the  world's  riprr  ^ran,  neglect         In  nlann,  mond  mr,  ~  the  prrpataal  wok 
nnl'i  ancirnt  lanctaarirt,  and  aduni  Of  ihj'  creation,  finiihrd,  ^  mrmr4 

Ont7  among  the  rrowd,  and  nndrr  roof*  I  Foirrer     Writlm  on  th;  work*  I  nb4 

ir  frail  band*  have  raiapU  I  I^t  mp,  at  leaat,    Thr  li-ooa  of  tb^  own  etrmitj. 


and}ronrlF«ripring,lhat,  bwUi  iuWt^^ 
Wrlli  aoftljr  forth  and  waiidcnng  Mirf*  -b.  r-  1. 
Of  half  the  mighty  fot^.i,  trll.  n"  Ul- 
Or  all  iba  good  il  don.     Tboo  baal  ■»'  >n 
ThjH-lf  wilhuut  a  iritnna,  io  thnr  aluJ*^ 
Of  lb)- prrfe-lionv     (Jran.UuMtrrnirl.  ar  !j-»- 
AlT  hrra  to  ij-Hk  of  thf.      Tbi*  mu    ^    m., 
By  «  buar  inimorahlr  atrm  I  alan<l  ai. .  •>«« 
Altnot  BODihilatcd,  —  not  a  jnu'r. 
In  all  tbai  proud  old  wnrM  hrj-no-l  tLr  i«*p, 
E'rr  wore  bi*  crown  ai  loftilj  a*  be 
Wean  the  gram  coronal  ofleavra  >itb  w).    h 
Tby  hand  ha*  gncad  bin.     N'^Wd  ai  L^  r*.i 
li  beanljr,  lurh  a*  blooma  niA  in  tbr  glai* 
Of  tbc  brnad  iniL.     That  drhrata  tomi  Ca^t 
With  a.-rnt«d  bnatli,  and  luok  au  UL-  a  •-   '>. 
.Siwma.  aa  it  ianua  fron  the  ahal'ln*  »  ..  i. 
Ad  rmanalion  oftba  Indwelbng  Ijf'. 
A  Tiilbla  token  of  the  npholding  Lon^ 
That  an  tba  aoul  of  tbii  wid*  onitmr. 


That  on 

'  ihadow  of  tbb  agrd  wwhI, 
Oflpr  one  hymn,  ^  thrice  bappy  if  it  Hnd 
Accrptance  in  bi*  rar. 

Father,  thy  band 
Hath  ream)  thne  renrnble  i-ulimiii^  thou 
Didat  wrave  thi*  verdant  rouf.     Thuu  didit  look 


Lo  I  all  grow  old  and  die ;  bat  m»  a^im. 
How  on  the  faltering  footctrpa  of  dn-ai 
YoQih  pr"*™,  —  ever  |[»y  and  hraal;fiil  T;>.ih 
In  all  it*  brautifnl  farm*.     Tbear  l<4ty  tfn 
Ware  not  Irw  jrnxidly  that  tbnr  aonwun 
Moulder  hrnfalh  them.     O,  tber*  t*  >nt  ;^ 
One  of  Earth'*  rhanna '  iijan  her  b>— a  1-. 
.Vflrr  thr  flight  of  nnl'ild  renturM. 
The  fieabnnH  of  ber  far  IrginoiBt  Tin. 
And  yet  ahall  lir.      IJfr  morki  thr  li.'  hi:* 
Of  hi*  arrh-enemT  Dmth,  —  yra.  ••I*  hi»ar'/ 


rpon  tbs  nakrd  eartb,  and  forlLwiib  roae 

All  tbeae  fair  rank*  of  trrea.     Thry  in  ibj  m 

Bodiled.aDdabook  theirgnvolcaveainthybTtev,     1 

And'hittowanUhearen.  Thecentniy.livingi'tvw.  ■  I'pon  tbr  tyranl'a  ihronr.  th'  arpol  hr*i 

IVhine  birth  wa*  in  tbrir  lo|ia,  grrw  old  and  died     And  of  the  triumph*  of  hta  ghaitly  for 

Among  thrir  hranihnt,  till  at  Unl  thry  ato..l.  Makes  hi*  own  nonriibment.    For  hr  raar  f^'b 

Aa  now  Ihry  aland,  niauy  and  Ull  bik)  dark.         From  Uune  own  boaom,  and  ahall  luve  m>  rtt  1 

Fit  ahrinr  for  hnnble  wonhipper  to  bnld 


,    Thrv  ilim  rantta, 
Thrw  winding  aintrt,  of  human  pomp  or  prida 
firjajrt  nut.      Xn  fantajitic  rarvinpi  show 
Tbr  boaat  of  onr  vain  rare  to  change  the  form 
Of  thyfair  work*.   Rut  Ibou  art  here,  — thooGU'at 
Tbr  wlitiid^.      Thou  art  in  thr  mtt  win.U 
nat  nin  ainng  the  nimmit  of  thrae  trre* 
In  mnaie ;  thou  alt  in  Ibe  rooler  bmth 
That  from  tlw  inmoat  datkaea*  of  tba  plaM 


Tben  bavebrrn  hnlymm  whnhM  thrw"'-* 
Drep  in  tbe  wooily  wildrmea^  aad  gave 
Their  Uvea  to  thought  an<l  pnyrr.  till  ibry  Mil'  ml 
Thr  grocntioD  horn  with  tbrm,  twr  mrmr^i 
Lea  aged  than  the  boarr  tim  aad  tnrbi 
Amond  them;  — and  Ibrre  have  ban  h<dy  B^ 
Who  drcmed  It  wm  nut  well  to  ]»■  U*  1^ 
Rot  let  me  aften  to  thear  Hdilndf* 
Belir*,  and  in  thy  pnaoira  raaMKiw 
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My  feeble  yirtue/    Here  its  enemies. 

The  passions,  at  thy  plainer  footsteps  shrink 

And  tremble,  and  are  still.     0  God  !  when  then 

Dost  scare  the  world  with  tempests,  set  on  fire 

The  heavens  with  falling  thunderbolts,  or  fill. 

With  all  the  waters  of  the  firmament. 

The  swift  dark  whirlwind  that  uproots  the  woods 

And  drowns  the  villages  ;  when,  at  thy  call. 

Uprises  the  great  deep,  and  throws  himself 

Upon  the  continent,  and  overwhelms 

Its  cities,  —  who  forgets  not,  at  the  sight 

Of  these  tremendous  tokens  of  thy  power. 

His  pride,  and  lays  his  strifes  and  follies  by  f 

0,  from  these  sterner  aspects  of  thy  face 

Spare  me  and  mine,  nor  let  us  need  the  wrath 

Of  the  mad  unchained  elements  to  teach 

Who  rules  them.     Be  it  ours  to  meditate, 

In  these  calm  shades,  thy  milder  miyesty, 

And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  thy  works 

Learn  to  conform  the  order  of  our  lives. 

wuxiAM  cuixBN  Bryant. 


THE  BRAVE  OLD  OAK. 

A  BONO  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak, 

Who  hath  ruled  in  the  greenwood  long  ; 
Here  'shealthandrenown  to  his  broadgreen  crown, 

And  his  fifty  arms  so  strong. 
There  'sfear  in  his  frown  when  the  sun  goes  down. 

And  the  fire  in  the  west  fades  out ; 
And  he  showeth  his  might  on  a  wild  midnight. 

When  the  storm  through  his  branches  shout. 

Then  here 's  to  the  oak,  the  brave  old  oak, 
Who  stands  in  his  pride  alone  ; 

And  still  flourish  he,  a  hale  green  triee. 
When  a  hundred  years  are  gone  ! 

In  the  days  of  old,  when  the  spring  with  cold 

Had  brightened  his  branches  gray, 
Through  the  grass  at  his  feet  crept  maidens  sweet. 

To  gather  the  dew  of  May. 
And  on  that  day  to  the  rebeck  gay 

They  frolicked  with  lovesome  swains  ; 
They  are  gone,  they  are  dead,  in  the  churchyard 
laid. 

But  the  tree  it  still  remains. 
Then  here 's,  kc. 

He  saw  the  rare  times  when  the  Christmas  chimes 

Was  a  merry  sound  to  hear. 
When  the  squire's  wide  hall  and  the  cottage  small 

Were  filled  with  good  English  cheer. 
Now  gold  hath  the  sway  we  all  obey, 

And  a  ruthless  king  is  he  ; 
But  he  never  shall  send  our  ancient  friend 

To  be  tossed  on  the  stormy 
Then  here 's,  kc. 


B.  F.  CHORLBY. 


THE  ARAB  TO  THE  PALM. 

Next  to  thee,  0  fair  gazelle, 

0  Beddowee  girl,  beloved  so  well ; 

Next  to  the  fearless  Nedjidee, 

Whose  fleetness  shall  bear  me  again  to  thee  ; 

Next  to  ye  both,  I  love  the  palm. 

With  his  leaves  of  beauty,  his  fruit  of  balm ; 

Next  to  ye  both,  I  love  the  tree 
Whose  fluttering  shadow  wraps  us  three 
With  love  and  silence  and  mystery  t 

Our  tribe  is  many,  our  poets  vie 
With  any  under  the  Arab  sky ; 
Tet  none  can  sing  of  the  palm  but  I. 

The  marble  minarets  that  begem 

Cairo's  citadel-diadem 

Are  not  so  light  as  his  slender  stem. 

He  lifts  his  leaves  in  the  sunbeam's  glance. 
As  the  Almehs  lift  their  arms  in  dance,  — 

A  slumberous  motion,  a  passionate  sign. 
That  works  in  the  cells  of  the  blood  like  wine. 

Full  of  passion  and  sorrow  is  he. 
Dreaming  where  the  beloved  may  be. 

And  when  the  warm  south-winds  arise. 
He  breathes  his  longing  in  fervid  sighs. 

Quickening  odors,  kisses  of  balm. 
That  drop  in  the  lap  of  his  chosen  palm. 

The  sun  may  flame,  and  the  sands  may  stir, 
But  the  breath  of  his  passion  reaches  her. 

0  tree  of  love,  by  that  love  of  thine, 
Teach  me  how  I  shall  soften  mine  1 

Give  me  the  secret  of  the  sun. 
Whereby  the  wooed  is  ever  won  I 

If  I  were  a  king,  O  stately  tree, 

A  likeness,  glorious  as  might  be. 

In  the  court  of  my  palace  I  *d  build  for  thee  1 

With  a  shaft  of  silver,  burnished  bright. 
And  leaves  of  beryl  and  malachite  ; 

With  spikes  of  golden  bloom  ablaze, 
And  fruits  of  topaz  and  chrysoprase. 

And  there  the  poets,  in  thy  praise, 

Should  night  and  morning  frame  new  lays,  — 

New  measures  sung  to  tunes  divine  ; 

But  none,  0  palm,  should  equal  mine  ! 

Bavaro  Taylor. 
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balging  unu  brar  ta  M>rt  a  cheek 
■  aver  on  lover's  breut  foand  place  ; 
thy  vaving  train  U  a  playlol  bold 
hoa  itult  never  to  lighter  grup  pemuda  ; 
ile  a  maiden  aits  in  thy  drooping  fold, 
Jtd  ■wings  and  aings  in  the  noonday  ihade  J 

iant  itnnge  of  our  aoQtbem  wooda, 
dream  of  thee  still  in  the  well-known  spot, 
lUgb  our  vesael  strains  o'er  the  ocean  flooda, 
nd  the  northern  foreat  beholds  thee  not ; 
ink  of  thee  still  with  a  iweet  regret, 
a  the  cordage  yields  to  my  playful  grasp,  — 
t  than  spring  and  cling  in  our  woodlands  yet  f 
loei  iliB  maiden  still  swing  in  thy  giant  claap  t 


Almond  blossom,  sent  to  teach  ua 
That  the  spring  days  looD  will  reach 
Lest,  with  longing  over-tried. 
We  die  as  the  violeta  died,  — 
BloBiom,  clouding  all  the  tres 
With  th;  crimson  broidery, 
Long  befot«  a  leaf  of  green 
On  the  bravest  bou^  is  seen,  — 
Ah  I  when  winter  wind*  ate  swinging 
All  thy  red  betla  into  ringing. 
With  a  bee  in  every  bell. 
Almond  bloom,  we  greet  thee  welL 


[R  PLEDOSS  OF  A  FBUITFUL  TEEE. 

Fair  pledgea  of  a  frnitfiil  tree. 

Why  do  y>  tall  so  fast  t   - 

Tour  dale  ia  not  so  paat 
Bnt  yon  may  stay  yet  here  awhile 

To  blo^  and  gently  amile. 
And  go  at  last. 

What )  were  ye  bom  to  he 

An  hour  or  halTs  delight. 

And  so  to  hid  good  night  1 
Tis  pity  Nature  brought  ye  forth. 

Merely  to  show  your  worth. 
And  lose  yon  quite. 

Bnt  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
Hay  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  bnve ; 

And  alter  they  have  shown  their  prida 
Like  yon  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 


ALMOND   BLOSSOM. 
Blosbok  of  the  almond -trees, 
April's  gift  to  April's  bees. 
Birthday  oniaioent  of  Rpting, 
Flora's  fairest  daughterling  ;  — 
Coming  when  no  flowerets  dare 
Trust  the  cruel  outer  air, 
When  the  royal  king-cnp  bold 
Dares  not  don  his  coal  of  gold, 
And  the  sturdy  blackthorn  spmy 
Keeps  his  silver  for  the  May  ;  — 
Coming  when  no  flowerets  would, 

te. 


THE  PLANTING  OF  THE  APPLE-TREE. 

Coiu,  let  US  plant  the  apple-tree. 
Cleave  the  tongh  greensward  with  the  spade ; 
Wide  let  its  hollow  bed  be  made ; 
There  gently  lay  the  root*,  and  then 
Sift  the  dark  mould  with  kindly  care. 

And  press  it  o'er  them  tenderly, 
As  round  the  sleeping  Infant's  feet 
We  softly  fold  the  crwlle-sheet ; 

So  plant  we  the  ipple-tiee. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree  t 
Buds,  which  the  breath  of  snmmer  days 
Shall  lengthen  into  leafy  sprayi ; 
Boughs  where  the  thnuh,  with  crimson  breast. 
Shall  haunt,  and  sing,  and  hide  her  neat ; 

We  plant,  upon  the  snnny  lea, 
A  shadow  for  the  noontide  hour, 
A  shelter  ^m  the  tnmmer  ihower. 

When  we  plant  the  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree  T 
Sweets  foe  a  handred  flowery  springs 
To  load  the  Uaj'wind's  restless  wings, 
When,  from  the  orchard  row,  he  pouni 
Its  fn4[rance  throngh  onr  open  door^  ; 

A  world  of  blossoms  for  the  bee, 
Flowere  for  the  sick  girl's  silent  room. 
For  the  glad  infant  sprig?i  of  bloom, 

Ws  plant  with  fhe  apple-tree. 

What  plant  we  in  this  apple-tree  I 
Fruits  that  shall  awell  in  sunny  June, 
And  redden  in  the  August  noon. 
And  drop,  when  gentle  ails  come  by. 
That  fan  the  bine  September  sky. 

While  children  come,  with  cries  of  glee. 
And  seek  them  when  the  frsgrant  grass 
Betray*  their  bed  to  those  who  past. 

At  the  foot  of  the  apple-ttee. 

And  when,  above  this  apple-tree. 
The  winter  star?  are  qnivenng  bright. 
And  winds  go  howling  through  the  night. 
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Ivxiwn  DoiDM  tlK  aatimm,  Bud  aeax  growi 

die  com, 
id  the  woods  Uka  ■  rainbow  ait  dressed, 
bat  for  the  cock  sad  the  noontide  horn 
d  Time  would  be  tempted  to  rest. 
humming  bee  fana  ofTa  shower  of  gold 
am  the  mnllein's  long  rod  aa  it  awajs, 
dry  gniw  the  leaves  which  protecting  infold 
le  ears  of  the  well-ripened  maize  I 
Dgth  Indian  Summer,  the  lovely,  doth  come, 
ith  ita  blue  Irost;  nights,  and  days  still, 
n  distantly  clear  sounds  the  wateifall's  hum, 
id  tbe  sun  smokes  ablaze  on  the  hill ) 
m  veil  hangs  over  the  landscape  and  flood, 
id  the  hilla  are  all  mellowed  in  haie, 
le  fall,  creeping  on  like  a  monk  'neath  his 

hood, 
ucks  the  tbick-nutliug  wealth  of  the  maiie. 

tlh  heavy  wains  creak  to  the  bama  large 

and  gray, 
here  the  treaiore  securely  we  hold, 
led   safe  from  tlie   tempest,  dry  -  sheltered 

ir  blessing  more  precious  th&o  gold  ) 

long  for  this  m&nna  that  springs  from  the 

aod 
^  we  gratefully  give  Him  the  praise, 
source  of  all  bounty,  our  Father  and  Ood, 
ho  sent  ui  from  heaven  the  maize  I 


THE  POTATO. 
a  careleas  potato,  and  care  not  a  pin 
Dw  into  existence  I  ctme ; 
tj  planted  me  driU'Wise,  or  dibbled  me  in, 
>  me  't  is  exactly  the  same. 
beat)  and  the  pea  may  more  loftily  tower, 
it  1  care  not  a  button  for  them ; 
ince  1  nod  with  my  beautiful  flower 
lieu  the  eatth  is  hoed  up  to  my  stem. 


Ah  I  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  when  from  East  and 

from  West, 
From  North  and  from  South  come  the  pilgrim 

and  guest, 
When  the  gray-haired  New-Englander  sees  round 

his  board 
The  old  broken  links  of  affection  restored. 
When  the  care-weuied  man  seeks  his  mother  once 

And  the  worn  matron  smiles  where  the  girl  smiled 

What  moistens  the  lip,  and  what  brightens  the  eye  t 
What  calls  back  the  past  like  the  rich  punipkin- 

O,  —  fruit  loved  of  boyhood  1  —  the  old  days  ra- 

When  wood-grapes  were  purpling  and  brown  nuts 

were  falling  ! 
When  wild,  ugly  faces  we  carved  in  its  skin, 
Olaiingouttliroughlhedarkwitha  candle  within  I 
When  we  laughed  round  the  corn-heap,  with  hearts 

Our  chair  a  broad  pumpkin, — our  Iwitem  the 

Telling  tales  of  the  fair;  who  travelled  like  steam 
In  a  pumpkin-shell  coach,  with  two  rats  for  her 


Then  thanka  for  thy  present  t  —  none  sweeter  or 

better 

E'er  smoked  from  an  oven  or  circled  a  platter  I 
Fairer  hands  never  wrought  at  a  pastry  more  fine. 
Brighter  eyes  never  watched  o'er  its  baking,  than 

And  the  preyer,  which  my  mouth  is  too  full  to 

Swellsmyheartthatthyshadowmayneverbeless, 
That  the  days  of  thy  lot  may  be  lengthened  below. 
And  the  fame  of  thy  worth  like  a  pumpkin-vine 

grow. 

And  thy  life  be  as  sweet,  and  its  lost  sunset  sky 
Oolden-tinted  and  fair  as  thy  own  pnmpkin-pie  t 


THE  PUMPKIN. 

hebankaoftheXenilthedarkSpanish  maiden 
esnpwith  the  frnit  of  the  tangled  vine  laden; 
the  Creole  of  Cuba  laughs  out  to  behold 
■ugh  orange-leaves  shining  the  broad  spheres 

_!^i.  I  >  .■.....»    n  bis  home  in  the  North, 

the  Yankee  looks  forth, 
>iliug  and  yeUow  fruit 

nelta  down  on  his  vines. 


HYMN  TO  THE  FLOWERS. 

Dat-stabs  1  that  ope  your  frownleas  eyes  to  twi 
kle 
Fnm  rainbow  galaxies  of  earth's  creation. 
And  dew-dropa  on  her  lonely  altars  sprinkle 
As  a  libation. 

Ye  matin  wonhippers  I  who  bending  lowly 

Before  the  uprisen  sun,  God's  lidless  eye. 

Throw  ^m  your  chalices  a  sweet  and  holy 

Incense  on  high. 


POEMS  OF  NATURE. 


k  young  Tiigu  on  her  wedding  night, 

;u  from  her  fice  the  bridegroom  lirtu  the  veil.' 

:n  kll  had  nmg  their  eoags,  I,  Haasan,  tried. 

e  row,'  I  nng,  'U  either  red  or  pitle, 

■  maideiu  whom  the  flame  at  poaBioa  boms, 

.  lore  or  jealoiu/  uootrols,  by  tuma. 

Inida  are  lipa  prefwing  for  *  kias ; 

ipen  flawere  are  like  the  blnsb  of  bliu 

loveiv'  checka  ;  tha  thorni  its  armor  ore, 

I  in  ita  ccotie  shioea  a  golden  star, 

>n  a  favorite'e  cheek  a  aequin  glows  ;  — 

1  tbuK  the  garden's  favorite  is  the  ro«e.' 

10  master  from  bis  op«u  basket  ahook 

roaeaonm;  hettd." 


TEE  HOSS   HOSE. 


BE  angil  of  the  flowera,  one  day, 

eneath  a  rose-ttee  sleeping  lay,  — 

hat  spirit  to  whose  chargs  't  is  giTeu 

0  baths  young  bads  iu  dews  of  hearen, 

waking  from  bis  light  repose, 

he  angel  whiaperad  to  the  toss  i 

O  fondest  object  of  my  care, 

till  fairest  fonnd,  where  all  are  fair  ; 

or  the  sweet  shade  thou  gi/st  to  me 

sk  what  thou  wilt,  't  is  granted  thee." 

Then,"  wid  the  rose,  with  deepened  glow. 

On  me  another  grace  bestow." 

he  spirit  paoaed,  in  silent  thought, — 

^hat  grace  wss  there  that  flower  hi  " 


Tthsn 


Tcil  of  moss  the  angel  throws, 
nd,  robed  in  natnre's  simplest  weed, 
onld  there  a  flower  that  rose  «3ie«ed  t 


ni  roae  is  fairest  when  't  is  budding  new, 
nd  hope  ia  Mgfatest  when   it  dawn*  from 

roae  is  sweetest  washed  with  morning  dew, 
nd  love  is  loreHest  when  embalmed  in  tears, 
ilding  roM,  whom  tmey  thus  endears, 
bid  your  blossoms  in  my  bonnet  wave, 
blem  of  hope  Mid  love  through  future  jean  t " 
hns  spoke  Tonng  Noiman,  heir  of  Arman- 

fhat  time  the  son  arose  on  Tennachar'B  broad 


'T  IS   THE  LAST   BOSE  OF  SUMMEB. 

'T  IB  the  last  rose  of  summer, 

Left  blooming  alone ; 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  faded  and  gone ; 
No  flower  of  her  kindred. 

No  rosebud,  ia  nigh 
To  reflect  back  her  bluabes. 

Or  give  sigh  for  aigh  I 

1 11  not  leave  thee,  tbou  lone  one  t 

To  pine  on  the  item  ; 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping. 

Go,  sleep  thou  with  them; 
Thus  kindly  I  scatter 

Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 

Lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So  soon  may  /  follow, 

'When  friendships  decay. 
And  from  lore's  shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away  [ 
When  true  hearts  lie  withered. 

And  fond  ones  are  flown, 
0,  who  would  inhabit 

His  bleak  world  alone  ! 

Tkohas  Moou  rf"**  tt'l'Jitr-i. 


TO  THE  FRINGED   GENTIAN. 

Taau  blossom,  bright  with  antnmn  dew. 
And  colored  with  the  heaven's  own  blue. 
That  openeet  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  fmsty  night  ; 

Thoo  contest  not  when  violets  lean 
O'er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  nnseen. 
Or  columbines,  in  pnrple  dressed. 
Nod  o'er  the  grouud-lHrd's  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waltest  late,  and  com'st  alone. 
When  woods  are  bare  and  birds  are  flown. 
And  frosts  and  shortening  dnye  portend 
The  aged  Year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  dotb  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
Look  through  its  fringes  to  the  sky. 
Blue—  blue  —  u  if  that  aky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 

I  would  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  honr  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart. 
May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart 
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POEMS  OF  SATl'BE. 


THE  £Ji&LV  PRIMBOSE. 

H ILD  oOtpri^  uf  K  lUrfc  u>d  MiUcii  dn  I 
Wbon  maJtat  fortn,  to  tlalieatcl;  Ana, 

Wu  nitmd  in  vbirliug  tonoM 

And  cndlad  Id  Uw  winila. 

ne%  wbM  TooDg  Spring  flnt  qoeatinxd  Win- 

Ur'acwajr, 
And  d*nd  tkr  (tardj  bltutanr  to  tba  fi^t, 

ThM  00  Uiii  bank  b*  thrsw 

T«  muk  hit  •rtetatf. 

In  U>ii  low  Tal«  the  pram[«  of  th«  rau, 
Sam*,  tbon  openot  to  Ui*  nipping  plCi 

UnnoUonl  tad  klonr, 

Th;  lanikr  clf^ua. 

SaTlrtnablooau,bnaghtrort]iUDl<l  tbartecBH 
OTcUU  adnrdtr ;  in  nmc  loot  walk 

or  Ufe  the  mn  her  hiad, 

Obacunuid 


WUla  mry  blnclilng  bnen  that  on  her  Uowi 
ChutsBi  h«T  ipotles  parity  of  bnait. 

And  bardeo*  ber  to  baar 

8«nM  tba  iUi  of  life. 


THE  RRODORA. 


Ik  Hay,  irhcn  Ma-vindi  pierced  oar  lolitadca, 
I  footid  [he  fmh  rhodar«  in  the  woodi 
Spiouling  ita  leafloa  bEoomi  in  a  damp  nook. 
To  pl«M  the  denrt  and  the  iluggUi  brook  : 
The  purple  pclali  Ulea  in  the  pool 

Made  the  bl^k  water*  vith  their  beaut;  ^7,  — 
Here  might  thend-bird  come hi> plumea  locool. 

And  coart  the  flower  (hit  cheapena  hia  arraj. 
Khodora  I  if  the  m^e»  aak  thee  irhjr 
Thii  charm  ia  wasted  on  the  manfa  and  akj. 
Dear,  tell  them,  that  if  r]m  irrrmaiin  fnnncim. 
Then  bnutj  ia  ita  own  exctue  for  being. 

Wbjr  thoa  wtrt  there,  0  rira]  of  the  raea  I 
I  never  tliougbt  to  uk  ;  I  neTer  knew, 

Bat  in  aj  aimpla  ignonnce  iuppoae 
Theael&Bme  Power  that  brooghtme  there  broaght 


THE  BBOOM-PLOVEB. 

0  Tm  hnom,  the  jrellow  bnon  : 

The  ancient  poet  inng  it. 
And  dear  it  ia  on  rinimrr  daja 


I  know  whet*  thojr  ihiD*  oal  LL 
The  aimacm  and  the  jiHov. 


In  iDmya  dlkan  faUtn, 
And  flowen  aa  bright  aa  g^'l-rif  gm 
An  ojad  Tor  vntun  iattaa. 

Bat  ne'er  waa  Bora  ao  tur  aa  tU^ 

In  nMidem  daja  or  aldea  ; 
It  graweth  on  ita  nmiiiing  at^ 

Lika  to  a  garland  goUaa. 

Ami  all  abont  m  j  motbrr'a  door 
Shine  oDt  iu  glittstii^  hMh^ 

And  down  the  glm,  where  r\mt  aa  h^ 
Tlie  moanlain -water  goah*. 

take  all  the  ivt  1  bat  gin  Me  th^ 
And  the  bird  that  MXica  in  n,  — 

I  Ion  it,  for  it  lora  the  hntm,  — 
Tha  gieen  and  tcUow  linnet. 

Well,  eall  the  reaa  the  qw«a  ^  tmm 
And  boaat  of  thai  of  S^ro^ 

Of  Ulie*  like  to  narbU  cnp^ 
And  the  goldioi  rod  of  Aana  ; 

I  oare  not  how  theae  Bower*  ■*;  to 
Belored  of  man  and  waaaa  ; 

The  broom  it  ia  Uia  flower  far  m^ 
Til  Tgr  -iTh  III  iNi    iniMin 

0  the  broom,  the  jellow  bcoaa  I 


TlOLETi 

WtLcow^  maid*  «f  1 
YondobfiiV 
In  theSpri^ 

And  wait  apoN  to*. 


Fnah  and  lair; 
Vat  joa  an 
Hen  iweat  than  aaj. 


And,  aogiaMd, 
To  be  placed. 
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Tet  though  thus  respected, 

By  and  hy 

Ye  do  lie. 
Poor  girls,  neglected. 

ROBBKT  HBUKIOC. 


THE  VIOLET. 

0  FAnrr,  delicious,  springtime  violet  f 

Thine  odor,  like  a  key, 
Turns  noiselessly  in  memory's  wards  to  let 

A  thought  of  sorrow  free. 

The  breath  of  distant  fields  upon  mj  brow 
Blows  through  that  open  door 

The  sound  of  wind-borne  beUs,  more  sweet  and 
low. 
And  sadder  than  of  yore. 

It  comes  afar,  from  that  beloved  place. 

And  that  beloved  hour. 
When  life  hung  ripening  in  love's  golden  grace, 

Like  grapes  above  a  bower. 

A  spring  goes  singing  through  its  reedy  grass ; 

The  lark  sings  o'er  my  head. 
Drowned  in  the  sky — O,  pass,  ye  visions,  pass  I 

I  would  that  I  were  dead  !  — 

Why  hast  thou  opened  that  forbidden  door, 

From  which  I  ever  flee  f 
0  vanished  joy  !  0  love,  that  art  no  more. 

Let  my  vexed  spirit  be  ! 

0  violet !  thy  odor  through  my  brain 

Hath  searched,  and  stung  to  grief 

This  sonny  day,  as  if  a  curse  did  stain 
Thy  velvet  leaf. 

WnxiAM  W.  STOftY. 


TO  THE  DAISY. 

With  little  here  to  do  or  see 

Of  things  that  in  the  g^reat  world  be. 

Sweet  daisy  !  oft  I  talk  to  thee. 

For  thou  art  worthy. 
Thou  unassuming  commonplace 
Of  nature,  with  that  homely  face. 
And  yet  with  something  of  a  grace 

Which  love  makes  for  thee  1 

Oft  on  the  dappled  turf  at  ease 

I  sit  and  play  with  similes, 

Loose  types  of  things  through  all  degrees, 

Thoughts  of  thy  raising ; 
And  many  a  fond  and  idle  name 
1  give  to  thee,  for  praise  or  blame. 
As  is  the  humor  of  the  game. 

While  I  am  gazing. 


A  nun  demure,  of  lowly  port ; 

Or  sprightly  maiden,  of  Love's  court, 

In  thy  simplicity  the  sport 

Of  all  temptations ; 
A  queen  in  crown  of  rubies  drest ; 
A  starveling  in  a  scanty  vest,  — 
Are  all,  as  seems  to  suit  thee  best, 

Thy  appellations. 

A  little  Cyclops,  with  one  eye 

Staring  to  threaten  and  defy, 

That  thought  comes  next,  —  and  instantly 

The  freak  is  over. 
The  shape  will  vanish,  and  behold  I 
A  silver  shield  with  boss  of  gold 
That  spreads  itself,  some  fairy  bold 

In  fight  to  cover. 

I  see  thee  glittering  from  afar,  — 
And  then  thou  art  a  pretty  star. 
Not  quite  so  fair  as  many  are 

In  heaven  above  thee  ! 
Yet  like  a  star,  with  glittering  crest. 
Self-poised  in  air  thou  seem'st  to  rest ;  — 
May  peace  come  never  to  his  nest 

Who  shall  reprove  thee  ! 

Sweet  flower  !  for  by  that  name  at  last, 

When  all  my  reveries  are  past, 

I  call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  fast. 

Sweet,  silent  creature  t 

That  breath'st  with  me  in  sun  and  air. 

Do  thou,  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 

My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  share 

Of  thy  meek  nature  i 

William  Wordsworth. 


THE  DAISY. 

Star  of  the  mead  !  sweet  daughter  of  the  day, 
Whose  opening  flower  invites  the  morning  ray. 
From  the  moist  cheek  and  bosom's  chilly  fold 
To  kiss  the  tears  of  eve,  the  dew-drops  cold  ! 
Sweet  daisy,  flower  of  love,  when  birds  are  paired, 
'T  is  sweet  to  see  thee,  with  thy  bosom  bared, 
Smiling  in  virgin  innocence  serene. 
Thy  pearly  crown  above  thy  vest  of  green. 
The  lark  with  sparkling  eye  and  rustling  wing 
Rejoins  his  widowed  mate  in  early  spring. 
And  as  he  prunes  his  plumes  of  russet  hue. 
Swears  on  thy  maiden  blossom  to  be  true. 
Oft  have  I  watched  thy  closing  buds  at  eve, 
Which  for  the  parting  sunbeams  seemed  to  grieve ; 
And  when  gay  morning  gilt  the  dew-bright  plain, 
Seen  them  unclasp  their  folded  leaves  again  ; 
Nor  he  who  sung  "  The  daisy  is  so  sweet ! " 
More  dearly  loved  thy  pearly  form  to  greet. 
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T  is  Flora's  page,  —  in  every  place, 
In  every  season,  fresh  and  fair ; 

It  opens  with  perennial  grace, 
And  blossoms  everywhere. 

On  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain, 

Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise  ; 

The  row  has  but  a  summer  reign  ; 

The  daisy  never  dies  ! 

Jambs  Montgombky. 


DAFFODILS. 

I  WANDSRED  lonely  as  a  cloud 

That  floats  on  high  o'er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd,  — 

A  host  of  golden  daffodils 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees. 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breezA. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 
And  twinkle  on  the  ^lilky  Way, 

They  stretched  in  never>ending  line 
Along  the  margin  of  a. bay  : 

Ten  thousand  saw  I,  at  a  glance. 

Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  wares  beside  them  danced,  but  thej 
Outdid  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee  ; 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay 
In  such  a  jocund  company ; 

I  gazed  —  and  gazed  —  but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought. 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie. 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude  ; 

And  then  my  heart  with  ])leasure  fills. 

And  dances  with  the  daflbdils. 

William  wordswokth. 


DAFFODILS. 

Faik  daffodils,  we  weep  to  see 

You  haste  away  so  soon  ; 
As  yet  the  early-rising  sun 

Has  not  attained  its  noon. 
Stay,  stay, 

Until  the  hastening  day 
Has  run 

But  to  the  even -song ; 
And,  having  prayed  together,  wo 

Will  go  with  you  along. 

We  have  short  time  to  stay  as  you. 
We  have  as  short  a  spring ; 


As  quick  a  growth,  to  meet  decay. 

As  you  or  anything. 

We  die. 

As  your  hours  do,  and  dry 

Away, 

Like  to  the  summer's  rain. 

Or  as  the  pearls  of  morning's  dew. 

Ne'er  to  be  found  again. 

Robert  Herrick. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  GRASS. 

I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere  ; 
By  the  dusty  roadside. 
On  the  sunny  hillside. 
Close  by  the  noisy  brook. 
In  every  shady  nook, 
I  come  creeping,  creeping  everjrwhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  smiling  everywhere  ; 

All  round  the  open  door. 

Where  sit  the  aged  poor ; 

Here  where  the  children  play. 

In  the  bright  and  merry  May, 
I  come  creeping,  creeping  everjrwhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere  ; 

In  the  noisy  city  street 

My  pleasant  face  you  '11  meet. 

Cheering  the  sick  at  heart 

Toiling  his  busy  part,  — 
Silently  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere  ; 
You  cannot  see  me  coming. 
Nor  hear  my  low  sweet  humming  ; 
For  in  the  starry  night, 
And  the  glad  morning  light, 

I  come  quietly  creeping  every^vhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere ; 
More  welcome  than  the  flowers 
In  summer's  pleasant  hours  ; 
The  gentle  cow  is  glad. 
And  the  merry  bird  not  sad. 

To  see  me  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere  ; 
When  you  're  numbered  with  the  dead 
In  your  still  and  narrow  bed. 
In  the  happy  spring  I  '11  come 
And  deck  your  silent  home,  — 

Creeping,  silently  creeping  everywhere. 

Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  everywhere  ; 

My  humble  song  of  praise 

Most  joyfully  I  raise 

To  Him  at  whose  command 

I  beautify  the  land. 

Creeping,  silently  creeping  everywhere. 

Sarah  Robbrts. 
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THE  IVY  GBEEU. 

0,  *  PAIUTT  pUnt  ii  Uta  iTjr  grceo. 

That  cmfvUi  o'«r  raioi  (dd  r 
or  right  choice  food  tn  hi*  nwak,  I  WMn, 

Ib  hia  etU  •»  Ion*  aod  ooLL 
Tbiwall*  miut  b<  cmmblBd,  tlwrtaoMdMi]'«d, 

To  plrarara  hi*  dunt;  whim  ; 
And  tiio  moaUmoK  dui  that  joum  han  Bad* 

U  a  merrr  tDcal  for  him. 

Crer]iiDg  when  no  life  ii  kso, 
A  ran  dd  plant  ia  tba  ivy  gnan. 

Fait  h«  (taaltth  on,  Uioagh  he  wean  no  win^ 

And  *  (buch  old  hmit  haa  ha  I 
How  clowljr  be  twiaelh,  how  tight  ha  cUBfi 

To  hii  friend,  the  huge  oak'tm  ! 
And  ilylj  he  tnileth  along  the  groojid. 

And  hie  !(■*«  he  gcntlj  warea, 
And  be  jofonilf  twinn  aod  hogi  amuad 

The  rich  mould  o(  dead  men'*  giana. 
Creeping  where  aa  life  ii  eeaa, 
A  lara  old  fdant  ii  the  try  gnan. 

Whole  ags  ban  Bed.  and  their  voriu  dacajad. 

And  oationa  ■ealterrd  brm  ; 
Bat  the  (toot  old  iv|  aball  never  Uia 

From  it!  hale  and  heart;  given. 
Tbt  brare  eld  plant  in  ita  londj  daji 

Shall  fatten  npon  the  past ; 
For  the  atatelieat  building  man  can  laiaa 

li  the  iry'i  food  at  lait. 

Creepins  wbrre  no  life  U  nen, 
A  nn  old  plant  it  the  iey  gnen. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  FLOWERS. 
Tai  melincholj  dajn  afe  come,  the  «dd<at  of 

Of  wailing  winda,  and  naked  wooda,  and  meadowi 

brawn  and  Mar. 
Heapnl  in  the  hollowi  of  the  grora,  the  antnmn 

Itarei  lie  dead  ; 
Tbej  nutle  to  the  eddjing  gut,  and  to  tba  lalw 

bit'i  tread. 
The  robin  and  the  wivn  an  ttowa,  aad  trem  tl 

■hrnha  the  jay. 
And  from  the  wood'top  oalU  the  citnr  thnm^  all 

the  gloomy  day. 

Whne  arr  the  Howvra.  the  fair  yoong  Bowen,  that 

lately  eprang  and  alaod 
la  brighter   liifbt  and  aoftar  aln,  a  1 


'e  in  their  grarca  ;  the  gentle  lace 


An  lying  in  their  lowly  bed*  with  the  fair  a&i 

goodofoola. 
lin  b  biting  when  thay  Ua  ^  hu  tke  ec:.i 

IfoTember  rain 
Calli  not  (mm  out  tha  gjoamy  Mith  the  be«:i 

Tha  wind-Bowar  a»d  thaTiobt,  Ihty  pMMkadb^ 
P. 
brlar-roM  and  tha  oreUi  dM  a«Hl  tk 

Bot  m  the  hill  tha  goldaa-nd,  a«d  tk  ^Mr  u 

Aad  tha  yellow  lonBowar  by  the  bfoak  b  a» 

mn  bMaty  atood, 
TOl  feU  the  frait  from  the  dear  oaU  Wvm.  m 

bX\t  the  plagne  oa  nwa. 
And  tha  brightneaa  of  their  amik  WM  giae  bwm 

npUod,  gladev  aad  gtaa. 

Mw,  when  eomea  the  oala  Mild  day,  aaaC^j: 
I  each  day*  will  oona. 

To  call  the  aqiiirrel  a»d  tha  haa  b^m  aU  tkai 

winter  hatta ; 
Whan  the  aoond  ofdropfiiag  aatt  ia  haaid,  tha^ 

all  tb«  treaa  an  atill. 
Aad  twinkle  in  the  ^Mky  light  tha  wataaaf  Um 

rill, 
Tha  loath-wind  aiarchaa  far  tba  tgmmt  «b^ 

fr^naoa  late  ba  bata, 
Aad  dgba  to  IbKl  than  ia  tba  wMd  aftd  by  tk> 

Aad  then  I  think  of  ana  who  la  hr  fmO/C 
beaatT  diwl. 

Tha  fair  meek  bInMMa  tbU  grew  «p  aad  Uiri 

by  my  eide. 
Ib  the  cold  moiit  earth  w«  laid  b«,  v^  the 

fonata  aat  tba  leaf, 
And  we  wept  that  oaa  ao  imij  AnaM  ba*<  a 

life  to  brief ; 
Yat  aat  nnrntet  It  waa  that  cn^  tiha  that  yee^x^ 

friend  of  oan, 
Sogvntleand  lo  beautiful,  •honld  pBU  with  t^ 


THE  USE  OF  FLOWEBa. 

Qon  might  han  l»d»  the  artb  1*^ 

Enough  for  great  and  ■nail. 
The  oak-tne  and  the  oedar-tm^ 

Withoat  a  flower  at  all. 
We  might  hare  had  enoogh,  caM^ 

For  eveiy  want  of  otui. 
For  luxury,  medicine,  aad  laiL 

And  yet  hare  had  no  Saw«a. 
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Then  wherefore,  wherefore  wens  they  made, 

All  dyed  with  rainbow-light. 
All  fashioned  with  supremest  grace 

Upspringing  day  and  night :  — 
Springing  in  valleys  green  and  low. 

And  on  the  mountains  high. 
And  in  the  silent  wilderness 

Where  no  man  passes  by  f 

Our  outward  life  requires  them  not,  — 
Then  wherefore  had  they  birth  ? — 

To  minister  delight  to  man. 
To  beautify  the  earth  ; 

To  comfort  man,  —  to  whisper  hope. 
Whene'er  lus  faith  is  dim. 

For  who  so  careth  for  the  flowers 

WUl  care  much  more  for  him  1 

MAxv  Howrrr. 


BETROTHED  ANEW. 

The  sunlight  fills  the  trembling  air. 
And  balmy  days  their  guerdons  bring ; 

The  Earth  again  is  young  and  fair, 
And  amorous  with  musky  Spring. 

The  golden  nurslings  of  the  May 
In  splendor  strew  the  spangled  green. 

And  hues  of  tender  beauty  play, 
Entangled  where  the  willows  lean. 

Mark  how  the  rippled  currents  flow ; 

What  lustres  on  the  meadows  lie  ! 
And  hark  !  the  songsters  come  and  go, 

And  trill  between  the  earth  and  sky. 

Who  told  us  that  the  years  had  fled. 
Or  borne  afar  our  blissful  youth  f 

Such  joys  are  all  about  us  spread. 
We  know  the  whisper  was  not  truth. 

The  birds  that  break  from  grass  and  grove 
Sing  every  carol  that  they  sung 

When  first  our  veins  were  rich  with  love, 
And  May  her  mantle  round  us  flimg. 

O  fresh-lit  dawn  !  immortal  life  ! 

0  Earth's  betrothal,  sweet  and  true. 
With  whose  delights  our  souls  are  rife. 

And  aye  their  vernal  vows  renew  I 

Then,  darling,  walk  with  me  this  mom  ; 

Let  your  brown  tresses  drink  its  sheen ; 
These  violets,  within  them  worn, 

Of  floral  fays  shall  make  you  queen. 

What  though  there  comes  a  time  of  pain 
When  autumn  winds  forbode  decay  ? 

The  da3r8  of  love  are  bom  again  ; 
That  fabled  time  is  far  away  ! 


And  never  seemed  the  land  so  fair 
As  now,  nor  birds  such  notes  to  sing. 

Since  first  within  your  shining  hair 
I  wove  the  blossoms  of  the  spring. 

EDMUND  CLARSNCB  STBOMAN. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  SUMMER  DAY. 

O  PERFECT  Light,  which  shaid  away 
The  darkness  firom  the  light, 

And  set  a  ruler  o*er  the  day, 
Another  o'er  the  night ; 

Thy  glory,  when  the  day  forth  fliei^ 

More  vively  does  appear, 
Than  at  midday  unto  our  eyes 

The  shining  sun  Is  clear. 

The  shadow  of  the  earth  anon 

Removes  and  drawis  by, 
While  in  the  east,  when  it  is  gone^ 

Appears  a  clearer  sky. 

Which  soon  perceive  the  little  larks, 

The  lapwing  and  the  snipe. 
And  time  their  songs,  like  Nature's  cleriu, 

O'er  meadow,  muir,  and  stripe. 

Our  hemisphere  is  polished  clean. 
And  lightened  more  and  more ; 

While  everything  is  clearly  seen. 
Which  seemed  dim  before  ; 

Except  the  gUstering  astres  bright^ 
Which  all  the  night  were  clear, 

Ofiusked  with  a  greater  light 
No  longer  do  appear. 

The  golden  globe  incontinent 

Sets  up  lus  shining  head. 
And  o'er  the  earth  and  firmament 

Displays  lus  beams  abread. 

For  joy  the  birds  with  boulden  throats 

Against  his  visage  sheen 
Take  up  their  kindly  music  notes 

In  woods  and  gardens  green. 

The  dew  upon  the  tender  crops, 
Like  pearles  white  and  round, 

Or  like  to  melted  silver  drops, 
Refreshes  all  the  ground. 

The  misty  reek,  the  clouds  of  rain 
From  tops  of  mountains  skails. 

Clear  are  the  highest  chills  and  plain. 
The  vapors  take  the  vales. 
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POEMS  OF  PEACE  AND  WAR. 


ODE  TO  PEACE. 

Daughter  of  God  !  that  dt'st  on  high 
Amid  the  dances  of  the  sky, 
And  gnidest  with  thy  gentle  sway 
The  planets  on  their  tuneful  way  ; 

Sweet  Peace  !  shall  ne'er  again 
The  smile  of  thy  most  holy  face, 
From  thine  ethereal  dwelling-place, 
Rejoice  the  wretched,  weary  race 

Of  discord-breathing  men  ? 
Too  long,  0  gladness-giving  Queen  ! 
Thy  tarrying  in  heaven  has  been '; 
Too  long  o*er  this  fair  blooming  world 
The  flag  of  blood  has  been  unfurled, 

Polluting  God*s  pure  day  ; 
Whilst,  as  each  maddening  people  reels, 
War  onward  drives  his  scythed  wheels. 
And  at  his  horses*  bloody  heels 

Shriek  Murder  and  Dismay. 

Oft  have  I  wept  to  hear  the  cry 

Of  widow  wailing  bitterly  ; 

To  see  the  parent's  silent  tear 

For  children  fallen  beneath  the  spear  ; 

And  I  have  felt  so  sore 
The  sense  of  human  guilt  and  woe. 
That  I,  in  Virtue's  passioned  glow. 
Have  cursed  (my  soul  was  wounded  so) 

The  shape  of  man  I  bore  ! 
Then  come  from  thy  serene  abode. 
Thou  gladness-giving  child  of  God  ! 
And  cease  the  world's  ensanguined  strife. 
And  reconcile  my  soul  to  life  ; 

For  much  I  long  to  see, 

Ere  I  8hall  to  the  grave  descend. 

Thy  hand  its  blessed  branch  extend. 

And  to  the  world's  remotest  end 

Wave  Love  and  Harmony  ! 

William  Tsnnbnt. 


t 


HYMN  OF  PEACE. 

Akoel  of  Peace,  thou  hast  wandered  too  long  I 
Spread  thy  white  wings  to  the  sunshine  of  love  1 


Come  while  our  voices  are  blended  in  song,  -« 
Fly  to  our  ark  like  the  storm-beaten  dove, 

Fly  to  our  ark  on  the  wings  of  the  dove, 
Speed  o'er  the  far-sounding  billows  of  song; 

Crowned  with  thine  olive-leaf  garland  of  love ; 
Angel  of  Peace,  thou  hast  waited  too  long  1 

Brothers,  we  meet  on  this  altar  of  thine. 

Mingling  the  gifts  we  have  gathered  for  thee. 
Sweet  with  the  odors  of  myrtle  and  pine, 

Breeze  of  the  prairie  and  breath  of  the  sea  ! 
Meadow  and  mountain,  and  forest  and  sea  1 

Sweet  is  the  fragrance  of  myrtle  and  pine. 
Sweeter  the  incense  we  offer  to  thee. 

Brothers,  once  more  round  this  altar  of  thine  ! 

Angels  of  Bethlehem,  answer  the  strain  ! 

Hark  1  a  new  birth-song  is  filling  the  sky  j 
Loud  as  the  storm-wind  that  tumbles  the  main. 

Bid  the  full  breath  of  the  oigan  reply ; 
Let  the  loud  tempest  of  voices  reply  ;  * 

Roll  its  longsurge  like  the  earth-shaking  main  1 

Swell  the  vast  song  till  it  mounts  to  the  sky  ! 

Angels  of  Bethlehem,  echo  the  strain  ! 

OuvBR  Wendell  Holmes. 


THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

Once  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet's  sands, 
Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd. 

And  fiery  hearts  and  arm^d  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle-cloud. 

Ah  !  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her  bTmre,  — 
Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  courage  yet. 

Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 

Now  all  is  calm  and  fresh  and  still ; 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird. 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill. 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine,  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 
The  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggering  wain  ; 


ff 
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Urn  nUrt  atH  al  thr  baltlr-rn-,  — 
O,  ba  it  BcTcr  tmnl  *^n  1 

Soon  mtpd  lho«  vbo  foufchl ;  bat  Uum 
Who  minglrit  in  tlw  bardrr  itrift 

Thy  vkrfkn  onlyrniU  aitl)  life 

A  fri'nitin*  wtriiie  1  linjpnnf  lonf 
Tlimiigh  WMry  1U7  u>d  weu?  pi ; 

A  "il  I  tod  manj-iraapodeil  thnng 
Iluig  oa  tbj  front  uid  flaok  uiJ  nar. 

Ytt  Drrr*  thj  tpirit  lo  the  prooC 
And  bteneh  not  at  thj  cboMo  lot ; 

The  timiil  good  maj  lUnJ  aloof. 
The  ngB  nuj  frovn,  —  jret  bint  tkoo  not 

Kor  hrrd  tbe  ihaft  too  mrelj  cai^ 
The  foal  mod  bixioit  bolt  of  toon  ; 

For  wilb  thf  dde  alult  dwrll,  at  lut. 
The  Ticlory  of  endaranc*  bora. 

Truth,  cnuhed  toearth,  ihall  rin  apdn,  — 
The  eternal  yean  of  God  an  hen  ; 

Bat  Error,  wonoded,  writbn  in  pain. 
And  diea  among  hi*  wonhiiipen. 

Yea,  thoDiththmi  lir  npnn  thr  dnit. 
When  Xbtj  who  hdpn]  thrc  ttee  in  tar, 

Dis  full  o(  hop*  and  manljr  tniit. 
Like  thoM  who  fell  in  batik  brrv  t 

Another  hand  thj  nrord  (hall  vield. 

Arintbrr  hand  the  ttandanl  wan. 
Tilt  frnm  the  tmmprl'n  month  ii  pealed 

Tha  blaat  of  tiininph  o'er  thj  ftra"- 


TRE  SOLDIERS  RETTRN. 

Rn*  nrrpt  it  waa  lo  breathe  that  moler  air. 
Anil  take  poMruion  of  m;  filbern  c-lmir  I 
Kfiit-nlh  my  rtlww,  on  the  aolid  frwiir, 
Ap)iearrd  the  roiiKb  initial*  of  my  name, 
(lit  forty  yeani  brforB  ;    The  nne  old  clock 
Sinirk  the  lanw  bell,  and  can  my  heart  ■  abock 
[  DrTer  nn  farireL     A  ihort  bre^ir  ipning,  1 

And  while  ■  aitth  wai  trvnblintt  on  ray  tongna,     I 
Caoght  the  old  danitling  alnunaea  behind,  1 

And  np  tbey  Hew  like  banneri  in  the  wind  ; 
ThrDKTntly.>ingly,dovn.  down,  down  iheywent,  1 
And  told  of  twenty  year*  that  I  hail  apent  I 

Far  from  my  tutire  land.     That  inatant  cnma 
A  robin  on  the  thmhold  ;  thoofih  *o  t>m*v 
Al  lint  hr  looked  diitnuinil.  altinxt  ihy,  ' 

And  cut  on  me  hii  eoal-hlack  'leadfaat  eye,  I 

And  wemed  toBf,  —  iiantfrirniUhiplomiew,  —  ' 


anldirr.  ia  it  roa  ' ' 
While  thni  I  mvaad,  atill  ywiae,  fftant  atil!. 
On  bed*  of  mo**  that  epwarl  ibr  windiTW-KU, 
I  deemed  no  moaa  my  eypa  had  nvr  am 
Had  been  ao  lovely,  brilliant,  tieali.  an-l  fr*. 
And  gueaeed  aouie  infant  hand  had  yU  "J  .:  icm. 
And  priied  it*  hue,  au  eii|uuule.  ••  tarr 
Krrliutta  on  ferlintfa  min)^D^  duwUi&iC  iuh  . 
lly  heart  bit  sverj-tliiiiK  but  i-aln  (*iur  . 
1  could  not  reckon  nunntrv,  hoon.  Uur  yrai\ 
llut  roee  at  once,  and  bunted  inlu  trjn  . 
Then,  like  a  fool,  oootuanl,  lat  down  acatn. 
Aud  ibou^bt  upon  the  pact  vllb  ihalnr  ui,J  p>-i  , 
I  tared  at  war  and  all  itj  haerid  mat. 
And  glury'a  ijuafpnlre,  wbm-  lb*  tner  ar*  V^. 
On  carnage,  in,  and  plu»der  luog  1  lu.ail. 
And  curaed  the  murdering  wiwpatu  I  b*J  ur-1 

Twoahadowa  than  I  «w,  two  •uum  twrl. 
Ons  tmjioka  age,  and  on*  B  chiM  •  affsiM 
In  iteptied  my  father  with  cooTiUairc  itert. 
And  in  an  inatant  claapnl  ne  ts  hia  hart 
Cloae  by  him  atood  a  little  bl^-ernl  naaad : 
And  itooping  to  the  child,  the  old  nan  aatd, 
"CoiiM  hither,  Nancy,  kiaa  me  tw*  i^nia  . 
Thiaiiyouruncle  Charley  ootne  bone  (KaBB|aiE  * 
The  child  appCDBcbHl,  and  with  bar  kacm  .^u'. 
Stroked  my  old  eye^  almoat  depriiwl  al  ux^.: 
llut  why  thai  ipin  my  tale,  —  thua  trAta^  tr  ' 
Happy  old  loldin  I  what  '*  ih*  woeld  to  m'  ' 


SOLDIER,  BEST-   THY  WARFARE  OtX 


SoLMSl,  real  •  thy  wBrfat»oVr. 

Sleep  the  aWp  that  knowa  not  knaki^  . 
Vnam  of  battM  M.l,  no  ■001*. 

Dayi  of  ilangrr,  lughla  of  vakinf. 
In  onr  iair'a  enchanted  hall. 

Haii.U  iiniren  ibr  r-oach  an  rtlwwia^ 
Fairy  Btruni  of  mnei'-  fall. 

Ee-ry  a-n^  ii,  JuniNr  dewing, 
Soldier,  n^t  ■  thy  warfere  o'er. 
Dream  of  %h1iii-.;  firlda  no  dm>*  ; 
SWp  the  alrvp  thai  know*  rtal  biaat  i^ 
Morn  of  toil,  nor  niKhl  al  wakii^ 

Ho  nidr  ennnd  ahall  reach  ihitf  mr. 

Armor'*  clan^.  or  WBr-«t>*d  chaM|UC, 
Trump  nor  pibroch  nmrnnn  hen- 

Murtering  clan,  or  ■qnadmn 
Yet  the  lark  a  ahrill  fife  may  cmh 

At  the  cUybrrak  from  the  fall.tw. 
And  the  hi  I  tern  aound  hit  dram. 

Rooming  from  the  aedj^  ihallow. 
Rnder  aonnja  ahall  none  be  iHBr, 
Qnatdi  nor  wanlen  rhallinga  bara ; 
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Here  *8  no  war-steed*s  neigh  and  champing, 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping. 

Huntsman,  rest !  thy  chase  is  done, 

While  our  slumberous  spells  assail  ye, 
Dream  not,  utith  the  rising  sun, 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveille. 
Sleep  !  the  deer  is  in  his  den  ; 

Sleep  !  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying ; 
Sleep  !  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest  !  thy  chase  is  done. 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun. 
For,  at  dawning  to  assail  ye. 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille. 

Sia  WALTia  SOOTT. 


DBIVINO  HOME  THE  COWS. 

Out  of  the  clover  and  blue-eyed  grass 
He  turned  them  into  the  river-lane  ; 

One  after  another  he  let  them  pass. 
Then  fastened  the  meadow  bars  again. 

Under  the  willows,  and  over  the  hill. 
He  patiently  followed  their  sober  pace  ; 

The  merry  whistle  for  once  was  still, 
And  something  shadowed  the  sunny  face. 

Only  a  boy  !  and  his  father  had  said 
He  never  could  let  his  youngest  go  ; 

Two  already  were  l3ring  dead 

Under  the  feet  of  the  trampling  foe. 

But  after  the  evening  work  was  done, 
And  the  frogs  were  loud  in  the  meadow-swamp, 

Over  his  shoulder  he  slung  his  gun 
And  stealthily  followed  the  foot-path  damp. 

Across  the  clover  and  through  the  wheat 
With  resolute  heart  and  purpose  grim. 

Though  cold  was  the  dew  on  his  hurrying  feet. 
And  the  blind  bat*s  flitting  startled  him. 

Thrice  since  then  had  the  lanes  been  white, 
And  the  orchards  sweet  with  apple-bloom  ; 

And  now,  when  the  cows  came  back  at  night, 
The  feeble  father  drove  them  home. 

For  news  had  come  to  the  lonely  farm 
That  three  were  lying  where  two  had  lain  ; 

And  the  old  man's  tremulous,  palsied  arm 
Coula  never  lean  on  a  son's  again. 

The  summer  day  grew  cool  and  late. 
He  went  for  the  cows  when  the  work  was  done ; 

But  down  the  lane,  as  he  opened  the  gate, 
He  saw  them  coming  one  by  one,  — 


Brindle,  Ebony,  Speckle,  and  Bess, 

Shaking  their  horns  in  the  evening  wind ; 

Cropping  the  buttercups  out  of  the  grass,  — 
But  who  was  it  following  close  behind  ? 

Loosely  swung  in  the  idle  air 

The  empty  sleeve  of  army  blue  ; 
And  worn  and  pale,  from  the  crisping  hair, 

Looked  out  a  face  that  the  father  knew. 

For  Southern  prisons  will  sometimes  yawn. 
And  yield  their  dead  unto  life  again  ; 

And  the  day  that  comes  with  a  cloudy  dawn 
In  golden  glory  at  last  may  wane. 

The  great  tears  sprang  to  their  meeting  eyes  ; 

For  the  heart  must  speak  when  thelipsaredumb; 

And  under  the  silent  evening  skies 

Together  they  followed  the  cattle  home. 

Anonymous. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BLENHEIM. 


prhe  battle  of  Blenhdm  In  BawU  was  fought  Aof^ut  13. 1704, 
between  the  troops  of  the  EnifKsh  and  Austriaas  on  one  side,  under 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  French  and 
Bavarians  on  the  other  side,  led  by  Marshal  TalUrt  and  the  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria.  The  latter  party  was  defeated,  and  the  schemes 
of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  were  materially  checked  therebv.] 

I. 

It  was  a  summer  evening,  — 

Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done. 
And  he  before  his  cottage  door 

Was  sitting  in  the  sun  ; 
And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 
His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

II. 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Roll  something  large  and  round. 

Which  he  beside  the  rivulet. 
In  playing  there,  had  foufid  ; 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found 

That  was  so  laige  and  smooth  and  round. 

in. 
Old  Raspar  took  it  from  the  boy. 

Who  stood  expectant  by  ; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 

And,  with  a  natural  sigh,  — 
'*  'T  is  some  poor  fellow's  skull,"  said  he, 
"Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

IV. 

''  I  find  them  in  the  garden. 
For  there  's  many  hereabout ; 

And  often,  when  I  go  to  plough. 
The  ploughshare  turns  them  out ; 

For  many  thousand  men,"  said  he, 

••Were  slain  in  the  great  victory." 


^■ 


ff 


POeUS  OP  PEACE  AXD  WAB. 


"  Now  t«I1  u  what 't  «u  ftll  aboat,' 

Ynmg  Prterkin  he  air*  ; 
And  MkIp  Wilbclmiiu  looka  np 

Willi  wonJir-wuling  tjra,  — 
"  Sow  tell  tu  all  alioat  the  war. 
And  what  tbay  Toogbt  och  other  for.' 


"  It  WM  the  EngtUh."  Kai[«r  rrUd, 

"  Who  pat  the  French  to  root ; 
But  what  ihef  taught  each  other  for 


"Mr  father  lived  at  BlenhaiBB  then. 

Yon  tittle  itn«in  hard  b]t : 
The  J  burnt  hia  dwrlling  to  the  groond, 

Ani]  he  wai  forreU  to  11;  ; 
So  with  hU  wife  and  child  he  fled, 
Hor  h^  he  where  to  lat  hla  hmd. 


"  With  flr«  and  awonl  the  conntr;  tooimI 

Ww  waated  tar  and  wide  ; 
And  Bianj  a  childing  mother  there. 

And  iMw-honi  babj  died  ; 
Bat  thing*  like  that,  70a  know,  moat  be 
At  e*et7  hMOOl  rictoty. 


"The;  aa;  It  waa  a  thocking  eight 
After  the  Geld  wa>  won,  — 

Ear  man;  ihoumnd  bodie*  here 
I^j  rotting  in  the  lan  ; 

But  thiugi  like  that,  jou  know,  miu 

After  a  tamoua  victoty. 


"  Great  ]iml«e  the  I>ake  of  HarlhoiM^  w 
And  our  good  Prince  EngFOe." 

"  Whr,  't  w*»  ■  rrry  wicked  thing  I " 
Said  tittle  Wilhelmine. 

"Nay,  nay,  my  lilll*  girl  '."  qnoth  be, 

"  It  waa  a  talDona  Ticlncr. 


Qriolh  lillli-  Peterkin 


TfBAL  CAIS. 

OlB  Tubal  Cain  wee  a  man  of  aught. 

[q  the  Jayi  vbaa  earth  va*  young  : 
By  the  herue  tnl  li^l  of  hii  FurMa  U^ht. 

The  atrokei  of  Ikia  hammer  ran(  : 
And  he  lifted  high  hIa  brawny  haad 

On  the  iron  glowing  cl(u. 
Till  the  iiBtki  nuhed  out  iu  tcarlrt  ebowrrv 

Aa  he  taahiaoed  the  evonl  and  the  fnr 
And  be  aang  :  "  Hnrrmh  fur  niy  ba»lia.,n  ' 

Hurrah  for  the  ijicar  aod  thr  iwur-l  ' 
Hnnah  for  the  hand  that  thall  wteld  this  «i 

For  he  (hall  be  king  ai>d  lotil.  ~ 

To  Tubal  CafB  cMm  maey  a  oo*. 

Aa  he  VTDBght  by  hi*  raaring  Are, 
And  each  one  prayed  far  a  Mmog  Mael  kkiU 

Aa  the  crown  of  hi*  daiin  : 
And  he  made  ibein  weapocu  ahar)!  and  Mr.«f 

Till  thry  ■hontad  load  tor  gUr. 
And  g>Ta  bin  gifta  of  pearl  aad  gold. 

And  ■potb  of  the  foceat  frae. 
And  ttiey  Bng  :  "  Hurrah  br  TaW  Calm, 

Who  hath  given  na  ctnmgth  aarw  r 
Harrah  for  the  onith,  hunah  tor  (be  in. 

And  harrah  for  the  Metal  tr«a  r" 

Qnl  a  endden  change  eaatt  o'er  hia  ka(^ 

T.Tt  the  viling  of  the  nn. 
And  Tubal  Cain  waa  BIM  with  pain 

For  the  evil  be  ha>l  done  ; 
He  MW  that  men.  with  r^p  aad  kte. 

Meile  war  Opoo  their  kind, 
Thet  th>  land  waa  ted  with  the  hlaad  they  ib 

In  their  Inet  for  rareage  blind. 
And  he  laid  :  "  Ala*  '  that  erer  1  Bade, 

Or  that  ■kill  of  mine  •hooU  |iIb«. 
The  ipear  and  the  awMil  for  men  wheat  >oy 

la  to  ilay  their  frltnw-man  '" 

<  And  for  naay  *  day  old  Tnba]  Ckfa 
Sat  braoding  o'er  hi*  woe  ; 
And  hii  hand  torboi*  to  onite  the  at*, 
>  I      And  hi*  tuniace  ■moaktrml  l>iw 
I  Bat  he  mee  at  laat  with  a  cherrfal  bce^ 
I       And  a  bright  conregKn*  rye. 
And  hami  hi*  atrong  right  am  far  wnrh. 
While  the  quick  flame*  mouab^  b>4:b. 
And  he  mag  ;  •'  Harrah  far  my  haadlwiwk    ' 

And  the  red  eparki  lit  the  air  : 
"Not  alone  for  the  bkde  waa  th>  bri^t  m 


And  be 


the  Bret 


And  men,  (an^t  wladam  (Vnm  tk  ^al, 
U  frienddiip  ><iiD*<l  tbeir  handa. 

Hung  (h<-  (wanl  in  the  hall,  the  ipear  0*  the  ■ 
And  ploagbed  the  willing  kwbi 
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And  sang  :  "  Hurrah  for  Tubal  Cain  t 

Oar  stanch  good  friend  is  he  ; 
And  for  the  ploughshare  and  the  plough 

To  him  our  praise  shall  be. 
But  while  oppression  lifts  its  head, 

Or  a  tyrant  would  be  lord, 
Though  we  may  thank  him  for  the  plough, 

We  '11  not  foiget  the  sword  !  '* 

CHAALBS  macxay. 


BARCLAY  OF  URY. 

Up  the  streets  of  Aberdeen, 
By  the  kirk  and  college  green. 

Rode  the  laird  of  Ury  ; 
Close  behind  him,  close  beside, 
Foul  of  mouth  and  evil-eyed. 

Pressed  the  mob  in  fuiy. 

Flouted  him  the  drunken  churl, 
Jeered  at  him  the  serving-girl. 

Prompt  to  please  her  master ; 
And  the  begging  carlin,  late 
Fed  and  clothed  at  Ury*s  gate. 

Cursed  him  as  he  passed  her. 

Yet  with  calm  and  stately  mien 
Up  the  streets  of  Aberdeen 

Came  he  slowly  riding  ; 
And  to  all  he  saw  and  heard 
Answering  not  with  bitter  word. 

Turning  not  for  chiding. 

Came  a  troop  with  broadswords  swingings 
Bits  and  bridles  sharply  ringing, 

Loose  and  free  and  froward  : 
Quoth  the  foremost,  "  Ride  him  down  I 
Push  him  !  prick  him  !    Through  the  town 

Drive  the  Quaker  coward  ! " 

But  from  out  the  thickening  crowd 
Cried  a  sudden  voice  and  loud  : 

"  Barclay  !    Ho  !  a  Barclay  ! " 
And  the  old  man  at  his  side 
Saw  a  comrade,  battle-tried, 

Scarred  and  sunburned  darkly ; 

Who,  with  ready  weapon  bare. 
Fronting  to  the  troopers  there. 

Cried  aloud  :  "God  save  us  I       ^ 
Call  ye  coward  him  who  stood 
Ankle-deep  in  Lutzen's  blood, 

With  the  brave  GusUvus  T*' 

**  Nay,  I  do  not  need  thy  sword. 
Comrade  mine,'*  said  Ury's  lord ; 

"  Put  it  up,  I  pray  thee. 
Passive  to  his  holy  will, 
Trust  I  in  ray  Master  still, 

Even  though  he  slay  me. 


"  Pledges  of  thy  love  and  faith. 
Proved  on  many  a  field  of  death, 

Not  by  me  are  needed.*' 
Marvelled  much  that  henchman  bold. 
That  his  laird,  so  stout  of  old, 

Now  so  meekly  pleaded. 

"Woe 's  the  day,"  he  sadly  said. 
With  a  slowly  shaking  head. 

And  a  look  of  pity  ; 
"  Ury's  honest  lord  reviled. 
Mock  of  knave  and  sport  of  child. 

In  his  own  good  city  ! 

"Speak  the  word,  and,  master  mine, 
As  we  charged  on  Tilly's  line. 

And  his  Walloon  lancers. 
Smiting  through  their  midst,  we  11  teach 
Civil  look  and  decent  speech 

To  these  boyish  prancers  !  *' 


« 


Marvel  not,  mine  ancient  friend,  — 
Like  beginning,  like  the  end  1 " 

Quoth  the  laird  of  Ury  ; 
"  Is  the  sinful  servant  more 
Than  his  gracious  Lord  who  bore 

Bonds  and  stripes  in  Jewry  f 

"  Give  me  joy  that  in  his  name 
I  can  bear,  vrith  patient  frame. 

All  these  vain  ones  offer ; 
While  for  them  he  sufiered  long. 
Shall  I  answer  wrong  with  wrong. 

Scoffing  with  the  scofier  ? 

"  Happier  I,  with  loss  of  all,  — 
Hunted,  outlawed,  held  in  thrall. 

With  few  friends  to  greet  me,  — 
Than  when  reeve  and  squire  were  seen 
Riding  out  from  Aberdeen 

With  bared  heads  to  meet  me  ; 

"  When  each  goodwife,  o'er  and  o*er, 
Blessed  me  as  I  passed  her  door  ; 

And  the  snooded  daughter. 
Through  her  casement  glancing  down, 
Smiled  on  him  who  bore  renown 

From  red  fields  of  slaughter. 

"  Hard  to  feel  the  stranger's  scoff. 
Hard  the  old  friends'  falling  off. 

Hard  to  learn  foigiving ; 
But  the  Lord  his  own  rewards, 
And  his  love  with  theirs  accords 

Warm  and  fresh  and  living. 

"  Through  this  daik  and  stormy  night 
Faith  beholds  a  feeble  light 
Up  the  blackness  streaking ; 
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Knowing  GoJ'i  own  tltne  ia  beat, 
In  ■  patiaut  hope  1  rrM 

Tor  tba  full  dsj-bnaking  t** 

So  Um  Uird  of  tJiy  Hid, 
Turning  ilow  hia  hon*'*  hrad 

Tow«p1ji  Uw  Tolhooih  pruon, 
Wbrrr,  thnmgh  iron  ftMn,  h»  baud 
Poor  diKiplo  of  Uu  Word 

Pnach  of  Chritt  uinn  I 

Not  in  Tain,  eoattmm  old, 
ttoto  oa  Um  Ul«  li  t4}ld 

or  tbr  dsjr  of  trial  1 
tnij  tge  an  hia  who  (tMT* 
Fivni  it!  Iiniail  tad  bsatm  wtyi 

Poun  iU  Mrrafold  TiaL 

Rap^jr  hr  wboK  inwud  car 
Xeieri  axoloniaft'  «<■  hmr, 

O'n  the  rmbblt'i  laoghter ; 
And,  whil«  hatnd'i  faftnU  bam, 
OlimTaaa  throogh  the  unoke  diaccn 

Of  tba  good  kemner. 

Kaowii^  thia,  —  that  rftbt  ytt 
Share  of  Iralh  waa  Tainlj  art 

In  the  warld'i  wida  tallow  ; 
ARrr  handi  aball  aow  the  aaed, 
AAar  banila  tma  bill  and  maad 

Eaap  the  harreata  irellow. 

Thoa.  with  aonewhat  of  tha  aaar. 
Muni  the  mural  piotwer 

From  Ihr  fainre  hocTow,  — 
Clothe  the  waate  with  dnanu  of  grain. 
And,  on  midnight'!  akjr  of  mln. 

Paint  Um  golden  n 


THE  SOLDIEE'S  DREAM. 
Dm  bn^Hauiglraoe,  — fbrthenisht-cloadhad 


And  thf  MDttiMl  Man  nt  their  watth  in  Ihf  >k  j : 
•nnk  on  the  groand  orar- 


The  wraij  to  aleep,  and  tl 


wounded  to  die. 

When  n-pfsing  that  night  on  nv  pallpt'of  draw, 
Bj  thewalf-araringf*^  that  gna  nled  the  ilain; 

At  thf  dead  of  the  night  ■  awrrt  Tinian  1  BW, 
And  thrioe  an  the  morning  I  draami  it  t^ia. 

If  rthooghl  from  the  UttW-Gcld'i  draadhil  am;. 

Far,  far  I  had  reamed  on  a  deuUlv  track  : 
?  waa  aatiunn,  —  and  lanahini  araae  on  tba  wnjr 

To  Uw  hone  of  m;  bthoi,  that  weluomad  me 


it  ftrlda  tnTeiwd  m  iA 


I  heard  mf  own  nwanlain-goata  blsUag  al 


Than   pledged  w*  the  wim  «»,  a 


My  Uttle  onea  kiMad  a*  a  th«n>^  ntH 
And  mj  wife  aobfaad  aland  in  b>*  li^-' 


'SUr.atar  witbu,  — raaCtbMWt  ■ 
And  Un  WW  thair  wmr^-brakea    m 


THE  DBinUlEB-BOrS   BCBIAL 

All  dajr  long  the  atorm  of  battb  thro^ 

■tartlcd  Tallej  awept ; 
All  night  long  Ihe  atais  in  baana  s'a  thm  •- 

Md  vigila  kepL 

0  tba  ^uatljr  opturaad  (aaaa  glaaariaf  wL. 

throogh  the  night  I 
0  the  hnpa  of  mangled  ooma  in  tkl  daa  v; 

chnl  light  1 

One  bj  one  the  pale  rtan  Eid«L  and  U  Ira, 

the  morning  brake ; 
Bnt  not  one  al  all  the  alcepen  en  that  br^ 


alowl J  pataed  the  golden  hs 

-.wmrr  daj. 
And  npoti  that  6cld  of  a 

nnbuiiad  lay. 

Lay  there  itatk  aad  cold, 

damh,  luinaeiQg  peajv. 
For  a  little  diut  to  tuda  thtm  iMm  tha  a 


Bat  tha  foenan  held   r°"i^'"  «l   tWi  ki 

won  battle- plain. 
In  nnboly  wnMb denying eraa  bartal  tsaartld 

Once  ^n  tha  nl^l  drapped  reud  thr=. 

night  ao  holy  and  as  cala 
That  the  moonbeama  hnahed  tha  afaiu,  Ua 

•ound  of  prayer  or  paala. 
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On  ft  couch  of  trampled  grasses,  just  apart  from  all 

the  rest, 
Lftj  ft  fair  young  hoy,  with  small  hands  meekly 

folded  on  his  hreast. 

Death  had  touched  him  very  gently,  and  he  lay 

as  if  in  sleep  ; 
Even  his  mother  scarce  had  shuddered  at  that 

slumber  calm  and  deep. 

For  ft  smile  of  wondrous  sweetnesslent  a  radiance 

to  the  face. 
And  the  hand  of  evmiiiiig  soolpitor  eould'  hare 

added  naught  of  grace 

To  the  marble  limbs  89  perfect  in  their  paasion- 

less  repose. 
Bobbed  of  all  sare  mstdiless  purity  by  hard, 

Qopitying  Ibes. 

And  the  broken  dr«mi>  baMde^hiBi  all  his  life's 

short  story  told  : 
How  he  did  his  duty  brttVdy  till  the  death-tide 

o'er  him  rolled. 

Midnight  came  with  ebon  garments  and  a  diadem 

of  stars. 
While  right  upward  in  the  lenith  hung  the  fiery 

planet  Mars. 

Hark  !  a  sound  of  stealthy  footsteps  and  of  voices 

whispering  low. 
Was  it  nothing  but  the  jovoig  leaites,  of  the 

brooklet's  murmuring  Haiti 

Clinging  closely  to  each  other,  striving  never  to 

look  round 
As  they  passed  with  silent  shudder  the  pale 

corses  on  the  ground. 

Came  two  little  maidens,  ^  asters,  — with  a 

light  and  hasty  tread, 
And  a  look  upon  their  fmom,  half  of  soitow,  half 

of  dread. 

And  they  did  not  pause  nor  falter  till,  with 

throbbing  hearts,  they  stood 
Where    the  drummer-boy   was  lying   in  that 

partial  solitude. 

They  had  brought  some  simple  garments  from 
their  wardrobe's  scanty  store. 

And  two  heavy  iron  shovels  in  their  slender 
hands  they  bore. 

Then  they  quickly  knelt  beside  him,  crushing 

back  the  pitying  tears. 
For  they  had  no  time  for  weeping;  nor  for  any 

girlish  fears. 


And  they  robed  the  icy  body,  while 

maiden  shame 
Changed  the  pallor  of  their  forehi 

of  lambent  flame. 

For  their  saintly  hearts  yearned  o'er  it  in  that 
hour  of  sorest  need. 

And  they  felt  that  Death  was  holy,  and  it  sanc- 
tified the  deed. 

But  they  smiled  and  kissed  each  other  when 
their  new  strange  task  was  o'er. 

And  the  form  that  lay  before  them  its  unwonted 
garments  wore. 

Then  with  slow  and  weary  labor  a  small  grave 

they  hollowed  out. 
And  they  lined  it  with  the  withered  grass  and 

leaves  that  lay  about. 

But  the  day  was  slowly  breaking  ere  their  holy 

,  work  was  done. 
And  in  crimson  pomp  the  morning  again  heralded 
the  sun. 

And  then  those  little  maidens  —  they  wera 
children  of  our  foes  — 

Laid  the  body  of  our  drummer-boy  to  undis- 
turbed repose.  aiwhvmoui. 


NOT  ON  THE  BATTLR-FIELD. 


**To  fidl  oa  the  battle4teld  fifhtii«  for  mjr  dear 
would  noc  be  hard. "—Thb  Nuichboks. 


oouaiiy,— that 


0  NO,  no,  — let  me  lie 

Not  on  a  field  of  battle  when  I  die  ! 

Let  not  the  iron  tread 
Of  the  mad  war-horse  crush  my  helmed  head  ; 

Nor  let  the  reeking  knife. 
That  I  have  drawn  against  a  brother's  life. 

Be  in  my  hand  when  Death 
Thunders  aloh|;,  and  tramples  me  beneath 

His  heavy  squadron's  heels. 
Or  gory  felloes  of  his  cannon's  wheels. 

From  such  a  dying  bed. 
Though  o'er  it  float  the  strijies  of  white  and  red. 

And  the  bald  eagle  brings 
The  clustered  stars  u][)on  his  wide-spread  wings 

To  sparkle  in  my  sight, 
0,  never  let  my  spirit  take  her  flight ! 

1  know  that  beauty's  eye 

Is  all  the  brighter  where  gay  pennants  fly. 

And  brazen  helmets  dance. 
And  sunshine  flashes  on  the  lifted  lance ; 

I  know  that  bards  have  sung. 
And  people  shouted  till  the  welkin  rung. 

In  honor  of  the  brave 
Who  on  the  battle-field  have  found  a  grave ; 


^a^ 


ff 
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1  know  that  a'r r  ibeir  boon 
H«T«  grateful  huiil*  [lilrU  iuuiiumuit>l  i1 

i^iuc  qI  IhoH!  i>iJi>  I  Vf  kth  : 
Th*  one  >t  LeiiogUia  »\tu  iIk  grcra 

Wbcra  the  Qnt  bUuil  wu  tbcd. 
And  la  mj  eoantT]r'i  tmiapnnltam  Ud  ; 

Asd  oUiora,  oa  oar  ahor^ 
Tht  '•  Bsttia  UoniuoMit "  u  Baltinwr*^ 

And  that  on  Bntikcr'i  HilL 
Ajr,  and  ■broad,  ■ 

■n.T"t«d 

lliat  looka  oat  jvt  upon  tha  OrrciaQ  atM, 

And  which  the  nien  kia 
That  Uaaa  fivm  the  gulT  of  Salawila. 

And  thina,  too,  han  [  Mm, 
Thj  monad  ol  earth,  PatiDclua,  robad  in  glMD, 

That,  like  a  natanl  knoU, 
Sbaep  climb  and  nibbla  aver  *■  the;  ttnU, 

Wntcbal  faj  vma  torbauad  boy, 
Upon  the  margin  of  tha  plain  cf  Troy. 

Such  honon  gnoa  tha  bed, 
I  know,  vherran  the  nrrior  laja  hii  head. 

And  Iican,  aa  hit  rbba  out. 
The  coaqucrvd  flying,  and  tha  eonqnaror'i  ihont ; 

Bat  at  Ui  cjre  gnm  dim. 
What  ia  a  coluan  or  a  mound  to  Ub  t 

What,  to  tba  parting  aonl, 
Tba  neliow  note  of  bngla  t    What  tka  rail 

or  diwna  T    No,  let  ma  die 
Where  the  blue  beaTao  benda  o'er  ma  lovin^f. 

And  the  aoTt  anmmer  air, 
Aj  it  fan  by  me,  atira  my  thin  «hita  liair. 

And  (torn  my  fotebead  drica 
Tha  death-damp  aa  it  gather*,  and  the  ikiaa 

8r«m  waiting  to  mrire 
Hy  bodI  to  their  citar  drpllu  >  Or  let  ma  leare 

The  world  when  round  my  brd 
Wife,  cliildrm,  wee|iinx  friend*  an  gallieivd. 

And  the  calm  Toii-e  of  prayer 
And  holy  hyniniiiK  ihall  my  aoul  ptepafa 

To  so  and  be  at  rat 
With  kindird  epirita,  —  ipirita  who  hara  blaaaed 

The  human  bratherhood 
By  labora,  caroi,  and  oounada  Ibr  their  good. 


THE  DESTRCCTIOS   OF  SESNACHERIB. 

Tue  Auyriancamedawnliketba  wolfoathafoM, 
Aiiil  lii>.<ih<irta  wenKlaminginpurpleandgold ; 
And  the  ilitm  of  their  >{>ear>  waa  like  itati  on 

the  an. 
When  the  blue  wanralla  nightly  oo  deep  Galilee. 


Like  the  laarea  of  the  Cmal  wfaM  Antma  ka;l 
That  boat  00  themoRDv  lajwithemd^Kivn 

For  tb  Angd  ef  Dwth  apn^  hk  wt^  «•  i^ 

blaat. 
And  bnalhedialhabeaof  thefbeaaWravJ 
And  tha  eyea  at  tha  il»i»w  *«Md  dead:!  k. 

chill. 
And  their  baarta  bat  owa  baa  tod,  tmt  Uim 


And  than  Uy  tba  (laad  with  kfa  MaMI*  iD  w» 
Bat  thro^  it  than  i^M  Mt  Ik  hnMh  mt  t. 

ti  ni  ihf  fittm  -f  hit  gatfinf  lay  rhin  im  iWr  -  ■' 
And  cold  aa  the  i^ray  of  tk  link  Tmtmg  t^L 

And  there  lay  the  ridv  diHoilad  aod  ^1>. 
W  i  th  tha  daw  on  hia  hraw  and  tha  twt  aa  ha  M^ 
And  tha  lenu  wan  all  rilanl,  tha  banam  a.4 


And  tha  widowa  of  Aahor  are  load  la  thor  rL. 
And  the  idoU  an  broke  in  tha  tanpla  ^  ha. 
And  tha  might  of  tba  Gentile,  animnte  hi  -^ 


WAB. 

Am  I  wtitara  jm  »*■ 
ThBttnatbaatdiafbaBTanl— thaidarirnia:  • 
BlMtiag  the  mIvit  iBOoa  r  Tl>eetanai*^wi>  :- 
Id  darkneaa,  and  para  and  apaaxttM  *■* 
Glaanu  faintly  thtoi^  the  glooaa  tbu  ^^^^ 

Hark  tolbat  nor,  whoaaewlft  and daafasiMfn- 
to  emiDIle*  echoca  thraogh  the  mnoalaL-.-  r.-^ 
Startling  pale  midni^t  on  her  Marrr  ihr  -^ 
Now  iwetli  the  intarmiagliag  din  :  tW  ji 
Pre>(urnt  and  rrigbtfnl  of  the  banti^  t>A'  . 
The  Iklling  beam,  the  thtkk.  the  gnian.  tW  ibm: 
The  rrawlru  clangor,  and  tha  roA  td  mam 
Inebriate  with  Tage  :  -  land,  and  man  knd 
The  diarord  growa ;  UIl  pale  death  ahwta  the  •rn> 
And  o'er  the  oomjoeror and  the  maiiwnd  ^->' 
Hia  oold  and  bloody  abroad.  —  Of  aU  the  a<^ 
Whom  daj'i  dr|«xtiag  bcun  ■«  blaomac:'- 
In  proud  and  ri^roua  health  ;  i^all  ih^  ^■■•.-i 
That  beat  with  anxiotu  life  at  •nniat  then. 
How  few  iDrTiTe,  bow  Tew  an  bradng  ao*  ' 
All  ia  deep  ateore.  like  the  fearfitl  calm 
That  almobcra  in  the  atorm'i  ]<artcate«*  pon* 
Sara  wheo  tha  Tranlic  wail  of  whiovad  la** 
Cornea  ahuddering  oa  tha  UmI,  or  the  laul  mk 
WitbwhtchaoDMaoulbaraUrinnthe[n»aa<c^. 
Wrapt  round  ita  atniggliag  powan. 
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The  gray  mom 
Dawns  on  the  moumfol  scene ;  the  sulphurous 

smoke 
Before  the  icy  wind  slow  rolls  away, 
And  the  bright  beams  of  frosty  morning  dance 
Along  the  spangling  snow.    There  tracks  of  blood 
Even  to  the  forest's  depth,  and  scattered  arms, 
And  lifeless  warriors,  whose  hard  lineaments 
Death's  self  could  change  not,  mark  the  dreadful 

path 
Of  the  outsallying  victors ;  far  behind. 
Black  ashes  note  where  their  proud  city  stood. 
Within  yon  forest  is  a  gloomy  glen,  — 
Each  tree  which  guards  its  Hft.flrnAyf  from  the  day 
Waves  o'er  a  warrior's  tomb. 

War  Lb  the  statesman's  game,  the  priest's  delight, 

The  lawyer's  jest,  the  hired  assassin's  trade. 

And    to    those   royal   murderers   whose   mean 

thrones 

Are  bought  by  crimes  of  treachery  and  gore, 

The  bread  they  eat,  the  staff  on  which  they  lean. 

Guards,  garbed  in  blood-red  livery,  surround 

Their  palaces,  participate  the  crimes 

That  force  defends,  and  from  a  nation's  rage 

Secure  the  crown,  which  all  the  curses  reach 

That  famine,  frenzy,  woe,  and  penury  breathe. 

These  are  the  hired  bravos  who  defend 

The  tyrant's  throne. 

pbrcv  bysshb  shbllbv. 


THE  PICKET-GUARD. 

"All  quiet  along  the  Potomac,"  they  say, 

"  Except  now  and  then  a  stray  picket 
Is  shot,  as  he  walks  on  his  beat,  to  and  fro, 

By  a  rifleman  hid  in  the  thicket. 
*T  is  nothing :  a  private  or  two,  now  and  then. 

Will  not  count  in  the  news  of  the  battle  ; 
Not  an  officer  lost,  —  only  one  of  the  men, 

Moaning  out,  all  alone,  the  death  rattle." 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night. 

Where  the  soldiers  lie  peacefully  dreaming  ; 
Their  tents  in  the  rays  of  the  clear  autumn  moon, 

Or  the  light  of  the  watch-fires,  are  gleaming. 
A  tremulous  sigh,  as  the  gentle  night- wind 

Through  the  forest  leaves  softly  is  creeping  ; 
While  stars  up  above,  with  their  glittering  eyes, 

Keep  guard,  —  for  the  army  is  sleeping. 

There  's  only  the  sound  of  the  lone  sentry's  tread 
As  he  tramps  from  the  rock  to  the  fountain, 

And  he  thinks  of  the  two  in  the  low  trundle-bed. 
Far  away  in  the  cot  on  the  mountain. 

His  musket  falls  slack  ;  his  face,  dark  and  grim, 
Grows  gentle  with  memories  tender. 


As  he  mutters  a  prayer  for  the  chi^ 
For  their  mother,  —  may  Hea\^ 

The  moon  seems  to  shine  just  as  brightly  as  tx»^ 

That  night  when  the  love  yet  unspoken 
Leaped  up  to  his  lips,  — when  low,  murmured  vowi 

Were  pledged  to  be  ever  unbroken  ; 
Then  drawing  his  sleeve  roughly  over  his  eyes, 

He  dashes  off  tears  that  are  welling. 
And  gathers  his  gun  closer  up  to  its  pUce, 

As  if  to  keep  down  the  heart-swelling. 

He  passes  the  fountain,  the  blasted  pine-tree,  — 

The  footstep  is  lagging  and  weary  ; 
Yet  onward  he  goes,  through  the  broad  belt  of  light, 

Toward  the  shades  of  the  forest  so  dreary. 
Hark !  was  it  the  night- wind  that  rustled  the  leaves? 

Was  it  moonlight  so  wondrously  flashing  ? 
It  looked  like  a  rifle  :  "  Ha  !   Mary,  good  by  !  " 

And  the  life-blood  is  ebbing  and  plashing. 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night,  — 
No  sound  save  the  rush  of  the  river ; 

While  soft  falls  the  dew  on  the  face  of  the  dead,  — 
The  picket 's  off  duty  forever. 

Mas.  HOWLAKD. 


-^^ 


CIVIL  WAR. 

**  Rifleman,  shoot  me  a  fancy  shot 
Straight  at  the  heart  of  yon  prowling  vidette  , 

Ring  me  a  ball  in  the  glittering  spot 
That  shines  on  his  breast  like  an  amulet  1 " 

**  Ah,  captain  !  here  goes  for  a  fine-drawn  bead. 
There  's  music  around  when  my  barrel 's  in 
tune ! " 

Crack  I  went  the  rifle,  the  messenger  sped. 
And  dead  from  his  horse  fell  the  ringing  dragoon. 

"Now,  rifleman,  steal  through  the  bushes,  and 
snatch 
From  your  victim  some  trinket  to  handsel  first 
blood  ; 
A  button,  a  loop,  or  that  luminous  patch 
That  gleams  in  the  moon  like  a  diamond  stud ! " 


/ 


**  0  captain  !  I  staggered,  and  sunk  on  my  track. 
When  I  gazed  on  the  face  of  that  fallen  vidette. 

For  he  looked  so  like  you,  as  he  lay  on  his  back. 
That  my  heart  rose  upon  me,  and  masters  me  yet. 

**  But  I  snatched  off  the  trinket,  —  this  locket  of 
gold; 

An  inch  from  the  centre  my  lead  broke  its  way. 
Scarce  grazing  the  picture,  so  fair  to  behold. 

Of  a  beautiful  lady  in  bridal  array." 


^ 


ff 
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"  Ha  I  rifleman,  fling  me  the  locket !  —  *t  is  she. 
My  brother's  young  bride,  —  and  the  fallen 
dragoon 
Was   her   husband  —   Hush !    soldier,   *t  was 
Hearen's  decne. 
We  must  bury  him  there,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  ! 

"  But,  hark  !  the  far  bugles  their  warnings  unite ; 

War  is  a  virtue,  —  weakness  a  sin  ; 

There 's  a  lurking  and  loping  around  us  to*night ; 

Load  again,  rifleman,  keep  your  hand  in  1 " 

ANommoua. 


But  that  parting  was  years,  long  yean  ago^ 
He  wandered  away  to  a  foreign  land  ; 

And  our  dear  old  mother  will  nerer  know 
That  he  died  to-night  by  his  brother's  hand. 

The  soldiers  who  buried  the  dead  away 

Disturbed  not  the  clasp  of  that  last  enbimee. 

But  laid  them  to  sleep  till  the  judgment-day , 

Heart  folded  to  heart,  and  face  to  face. 

Samau  t. 


LEFT  ON  THE  BATTLE-FIELD. 

What,  was  it  a  dream  T  am  I  all  alone 
In  the  dreary  night  and  the  drizzling  rain  f 

HLst !  —  ah,  it  was  only  the  river's  moan  ; 
They  hare  left  me  behind  with  the  mangled 
slain. 

Tes,  now  I  remember  it  aU  too  well  1 
We  met,  from  the  battling  ranks  apart ; 

Together  our  weapons  flashed  and  fell. 
And  mine  was  sheathed  in  his  quirering  heart. 

In  the  cypress  gloom,  where  the  deed  was  done. 
It  was  all  too  dark  to  see  his  face  ; 

But  I  heard  his  death-groans,  one  by  one. 
And  he  holds  me  still  in  a  cold  embrace. 

He  fq)oke  but  once,  and  I  could  not  hear 
The  words  he  said,  for  the  cannon's  roar ; 

But  my  heart  grew  cold  with  a  deadly  fear,  — 
0  God  !  I  had  heard  that  voice  befoxe  t 

Had  heard  it  before  at  our  mother's  knee. 
When  we  Usped  the  words  of  our  evening  prayer ! ' 

My  brother  !  would  I  had  died  for  thee,  — 
This  burden  is  more  than  my  soul  can  bear  1 

I  pressed  my  lips  to  his  death-cold  cheek. 
And  begged  him  to  show  me,  by  word  or  sign. 

That  he  knew  and  forgave  me :  he  could  not  speak, 
But  he  nestled  his  poor  cold  face  to  mine. 

The  blood  flowed  fast  from  my  wounded  sids^ 
And  then  for  a  while  I  forgot  my  pain, 

And  over  the  lakelet  we  seemed  to  glide 
In  our  little  boat,  two  boys  again. 

And  then,  in  my  dream,  we  stood  alone 
On  a  forest  path  where  the  shadows  fell ; 

And  I  heanl  again  the  tremulous  tone. 
And  the  tender  words  of  his  lo^tt  farewell. 


MY  AUTUMN  WALK. 

On  woodlands  mddy  with  aatonm 
The  amber  sunshine  lies  ; 

I  look  on  the  beauty  round  me^ 
And  tears  come  into  my  eyes. 


tfl 


For  the  wind  that  sweeps  the 
Blows  out  of  the  far  Soathwett* 

Where  our  gallant  men  are  figfctii^ 
And  the  gallant  dead  are  at  rest. 

The  golden-rod  is  leaning 
And  the  purple  aster  waves 

In  a  breeze  from  the  land  of  battlei^ 
A  breath  from  the  land  of  graveL 

Full  fast  the  leaves  are  dropping 
Before  that  wandering  breath ; 

As  fast,  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Our  brethren  fidl  in  death. 

Beautifhl  over  my  pathway 
The  forest  spoils  are  shed ; 

They  are  spotting  the  grassy  ^'^^^^t 
With  purple  and  gold  and  red. 

Beautiful  is  the  death-deep 
Of  those  who  bravely  fi^t 

In  their  country's  holy  quarrel. 
And  perish  for  the  Right. 

But  who  shall  comfort  the  living 
The  light  of  whoee  homes  is  gone : 

The  bride  that,  early  widowed. 
Lives  broken-hearted  on ; 

The  matron  whose  sons  are  lying 
In  graves  on  a  distant  shore  ; 

The  maiden,  whoee  promuMd  husband 
Comes  back  from  the  war  no  mors  t 

I  look  on  the  peaceful  dwellinip 
Whose  windows  glimmer  in  si^^ 

With  croft  and  garden  and  orchard 
That  bask  in  the  mellow  li^t ; 


i 
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And  I  know  that,  when  our  couriers 

With  news  of  victory  come, 
They  will  bring  a  bitter  message 

Of  hopeless  grief  to  some. 

Again  I  turn  to  the  woodlands. 

And  I  shudder  as  I  see 
The  mock-gra))e's  *  blood-red  banner 

Hung  out  on  the  cedar-tree  ; 

And  I  think  of  days  of  slaughter, 
And  the  night-sky  red  with  flames. 

On  the  Chattahoochee's  meadows. 
And  the  wasted  banks  of  the  James. 

0  for  the  fresh  spring-season. 
When  the  groves  are  in  their  prime. 

And  far  away  in  the  fttture 
Is  the  frosty  autumn- time  t 

0  for  that  better  season, 

When  the  pride  of  the  foe  shall  yield. 
And  the  hosts  of  God  and  Freedom 
March  back  from  the  well-won  field ; 

And  the  matron  shall  clasp  her  first-bom 

With  tears  of  joy  and  pride  ; 
And  the  scarred  and  war-worn  lorer 

Shall  claim  his  promised  bride  1 

The  leaves  are  swept  from  the  branches  ; 

But  the  living  buds  are  there, 
With  folded  flower  and  foliage. 

To  sprout  in  a  kinder  air. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 
October, 


BINGEN  ON  THE  RHINE. 

A  SOLDI  KR  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers, 

There  was  lack  of  woman's  nursing,  there  was 
dearth  of  woman's  tears  ; 

But  a  comrade  stood  beside  him,  while  his  life- 
blood  ebbed  away, 

And  bent,  with  pitying  glances,  to  hear  what  he 
might  say. 

The  dying  soldier  faltered,  and  he  took  that  com- 
rade's hand. 

And  he  said,  **  I  nevermore  shall  see  my  own, 
my  narive  land  ; 

Take  a  message,  and  a  token,  to  some  distant 
friends  of  mine. 

For  I  was  bom  at  Bingen,  —  at  Bingen  on  the 
Rhine. 

*  Ampeiopi*^  mnck-fuape.  I  have  here  literally  trans- 
lated the  botanical  name  of  the  Virginia  creeper,  an  ap- 
pcUation  too  cumbrous  for  vene. 


"  Tell  my  brothers  and  companions,  when  they 

meet  and  crowd  around. 
To  hear  my  mournful  stoiy,  in  the  pleasant 

vineyard  ground, 
That  we  fought  the  battle  bravely,  and  when  the 

day  was  done, 
Full  many  a  corse  lay  ghastly  pale  beneath  the 

setting  sun ; 
And,  mid  the  dead  and  dying,  were  some  grown 

old  in  wars,  — 
The  death-wound  on  their  gallant  breasts,  the 

last  of  many  scars  ; 
And  some  were  young,  and  suddenly  beheld  life's 

mom  decline,  — 
And  one  had  come  from  Bingen,  —  fSair  Bingen 

on  the  Rhine. 

"  Tell  my  mother  that  her  other  son  shall  com- 
fort her  old  age ; 
For  I  was  still  a  tmant  bird,  that  thought  his 

home  a  cage. 
For  my  father  was  a  soldier,  and  even  as  a 

child 
My  heart  leaped  forth  to  hear  him  tell  of  strug^ 

gles  fierce  and  wild  ; 
And  when  he  died,  and  left  na  to  divide  his 

scanty  hoards 
I  let  them  tiJce  whate'er  they  would,  —  but  kept 

my  father's  sword ; 
And  with  boyish  love  I  hnng  it  where  the  bright 

light  used  to  shine. 
On  the  cottage  wall  at  Bingen^  —  calm  Bingen 

on  the  Rhine. 

'*  Tell  my  sister  not  to  weep  for  me,  and  sob  with 

drooping  head. 
When  the  troops  come  marching  home  again 

with  glad  and  gallant  tread,  ' 

But  to  look  upon  them  proudly,  with  a  calm  and 

steadfast  eye. 
For  her  brother  was  a  soldier  too,  and  not  afraid 

to  die ; 
And  if  a  comrade  seek  her  love,  I  ask  her  in  my 

name 
To  listen  to  him  kindly,  without  regret  or  shame, 
And  to  hang  the  old  sword  in  its  place  (my  fa- 
ther's sword  and  mine) 
For  the  honor  of  old  Bingen,  —  dear  Bingen  on 

the  Rhine. 

"  There 's  another,  —  not  a  sister ;  in  the  happy 
days  gone  by 

You  'd  have  known  her  by  the  merriment  that 
sparkled  in  her  eye  ; 

Too  innocent  for  coquetry,  —  too  fond  for  idle 
scorning,  — 

0  friend  !  I  fear  the  lightest  heart  makes  some- 
times heaviest  mourning ! 


^ 
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Tell  her  the  last  night  of  my  life  (for,  ere  the  moon 

be  ri^n, 
Hy  body  will  be  out  of  pain,  my  soul  be  out  of 

prison),  — 
I  dreamed  I  stood  with  her,  and  saw  the  yellow 

sunlight  shiue 
On  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Dingen,  — fair  Bingen  on 

the  Rhine. 

*'  I  saw  the  blue  Rhine  sweep  along,  —  I  heard, 
or  seemed  to  hear, 

The  German  songs  we  used  to  sing,  in  chorus 
sweet  and  clear ; 

And  down  the  pleasant  river,  and  up  the  slant- 
ing hill. 

The  echoing  chorus  sounded,  through  the  evening 
calm  and  still ; 

And  her  glad  blue  eyes  were  on  me,  as  we  passed, 
with  friendly  talk, 

Down  many  a  path  beloved  of  yore,  and  well- 
remembered  walk ! 

And  her  little  hand  lay  lightly,  confidingly  in 
mine,  — 

But  we  '11  meet  no  more  at  Bingen,  — loved  Bin- 
gen on  the  Rhine." 

His  trembling  voice  grew  faint  and  hoarse,. — his 

grasp  was  childish  weak,  — 
His  eyes  put  on  a  dying  look,  — he  sighed  and 

'  ceased  to  speak  ; 
His  comrade  bent  to  lift  him,  but  the  spark  of 

life  had  fled.  — 
The  soUlier  of  the  Legion  in  a  foreign  land  is  dead ! 
And  the  soft  moon  rose  up  slowly,  and  calmly 

she  looked  down 
On  the  rpil  sand  of  the  battle-field,  with  bloody 

corses  strewn  ; , 
Yes,  calmly  on  that  dreadful  scene  her  pale  light 

seemed  to  shine, 

As  it  shone  on  distant  Bingen,  —  fair  Bingen  on 

the  Rhine. 

Casoumb  b.  Nortok. 


THE  TRUMPETS  OF  DOOLKARNEIN. 

[In  Eastern  history  are  two  Iskanden,  or  Alexandcn,  who  are 
sontetimes  confounded,  and  both  of  whom  are  called  Doolkaro 
ncin.  or  the  Two-liomed,  in  aliusion  to  their  tabji^^tioa  of  East 
and  West,  horns  t>ein|(  an  Oriental  syinboi  of  power. 

One  of  the^  heroes  is  Alexander  of  Macedon  ;  the  ether  a  con- 
queror of  mure  ancient  timet,  who  built  the  taarveOotts  series  of 
rnfii|>nrrs  on  Mount  Caucasus,  known  in  fable  as  the  wall  of  Gof^ 
and  MAf(OK  ih.-it  is  to  sajr.  of  the  people  of  the  North.  It  reached 
from  the  Iiuxine  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  where  its  flanks  odgtaatcd  the 
subsequent  appclUtion  of  the  Caspian  Gates.] 

With  awful  walls,  far  glooming,  that  possessed 
The  passes  *twixt  the  snow-fed  Caspian  foun- 
tains, 
Doolkamein,  the  dread  lord  of  East  and  West, 
Shut  up  the  northern  nations  in  their  moun- 
tains ; 


And  upon  platforms  where  the  oak-trees  grew. 
Trumpets  he  set,  huge  beyond  dreams  of  won- 
der. 
Craftily  purposed,  when  his  arms  withdrew. 
To  make  him  thought  still  housed  there,  liks 
the  thunder : 
And  it  so  fell ;  for  when  the  winds  blew  right. 
They  woke  their  trumpets  to  their  calls  d  mi^Lt 

Unseen,  but  heard,  their  calls  the  tnunpets  blew. 
Ringing  the  granite  rocks,  their  only  bearers. 
Till  the  long  fear  into  religion  grew. 

And  nevermore  those  heights  had  huinaD  daren. 
Dreadful  Doolkamein  was  an  earthly  god  ; 
His  walls  but  shadowed  forth  hia  mightier 
frowning; 
Armies  of  giants  at  his  bidding  trod 
From  realm  to  realm,  king  after  king  dis- 
crowning. 
When  thunder  spoke,  or  when  the  earthquake 

stirred. 
Then,  muttering  in  accord,  his  boat  was  heardL 


But  when  the  winters  marred  the  moontsin 
ahelves. 
And  softer  changes  came  with  vernal  morning 
Something  had  touched  the  trumpets'  lofty  Klr<*t, 
And  less  and  less  rang  forth  their  sovereign 
warnings ; 
Fewer  and  feebler ;  as  when  silence  spreads 
In  plague-struck  tents,  where  haughty  chie£s 
left  dying, 
Fail  by  degrees  upon  their  angry  beds. 

Till,  one  by  one,  ceases  the  last  stem  si^inc. 
One  by  one,  thus,  their  breath  the  tnunpeu 

drew. 
Till  now  no  more  the  imperious  music  blew. 

Is  he  then  dead  f    Can  great  Doolkamein  Ji"*  * 

Or  can  his  endle.ss  hostx  elsewhere  be  nee«!  '^» ' 
Were  the  great  breaths  that  blew  his  min<trei»7 

Phantoms,  that  fadetl  as  himself  recede*!  ? 
Or  is  he  angered  ?    Surely  he  still  comes  ; 

This  silence  ushers  the  dread  viMtation  ; 
Sudden  will  burst  the  torrent  of  his  drams, 

And  then  will  follow  bloody  desolation. 
So  did  fear  dream  ;  though  now,  with  not  a  aoun  1 
To  scare  good  hope,  summer  had  twice  crept  roouX 
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Then  gathered  in  a  band,  with  lifted 
The  neighbors,  and  those  silent  heights  as- 
cended. 
Giant,  nor  aught  blasting  their  bold  emprise, 
They  met,  though  twice  they  halted,  breath 
suspended  : 
Once,  at  a  coming  like  a  god*s  in  rage 
With  thunderous  leaps,  —  but 't  was  the  piled 
snow,  falling ; 
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And  once,  when  in  the  woods  an  oak,  for  age, 

Fell  dead,  the  silence  with  its  groan  appalling. 
At  last  they  came  where  still,  in  dread  array, 
As  though  Uiey  still  might  speak,  the  trumpets  lay. 

Unhurt  they  lay,  like  caverns  above  ground. 

The  rifted  rocks,  for  hands,  about  them  clinging, 
Their  tubes  as  straight,  their  mighty  mouths  as 
round 
And  firm  as  when  the  rocks  were  first  set  ring- 
ing. 
Fresh  from  their  unimaginable  mould 
They  might  have  seemed,  save  that  the  storms 
had  stained  them 
With  a  rich  rust,  that  now,  with  gloomy  gold 
In  the  bright  sunshine,  beauteously  engrained 
them. 
Breathless  the  gazers  looked,  nigh  faint  for  awe. 
Then  leaped,  then  laughed.     What  was  it  now 
they  saw  ? 

Myriads  of  birds.     Myriads  of  birds,  that  filled 

The  tnimpetsall  with  nests  and  nestling  voices  ! 

The  great,  huge,  stormy  music  had  been  stilled 

By  the  soft  needs  that  nursed  those  small,  sweet 

noises ! 

0  thou  Doolkamein,  where  is  now  thy  wall  T 

Where  now  thy  voice  divine  and  all  thy  forces  ? 

Great  was  thy  cunning,  but  its  wit  was  smaU 

Compared  with  nature's  least  and  gentlest 

courses. 

Fears  and  false  creeds  may  fright  the  Realms 

awhile  ; 

But  heaven  and  earth  abide  their  time,  and  smile. 

Lbich  Hunt. 


THE  KNIGHTS  TOMB. 

Where  is  the  grave  of  Sir  Arthur  O'Kcllyn  ? 

Where  may  the  grave  of  that  good  man  be  ?  — 

By  the  side  of  a  spring,  on  the  breast  of  Helvellyn, 

Under  the  twigs  of  a  young  birch-ti-ee  ! 

The  oak  that  in  summer  was  sweet  to  hear, 

And  rustled  its  leaves  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 

And  whistled  and  roared  in  the  winter  alone, 

Ih  gone,  —  and  the  birch  in  its  stead  is  grown.  — 

The  knight's  bones  are  dust. 

And  his  good  sword  nist ;  — 

His  soul  is  with  the  saints,  I  trust. 

Samuel  Taylor  Colbriocb. 


DIRGE  FOR  A  SOLDIER. 

Close  his  eyes  ;  his  work  is  done  ! 

What  to  him  is  friend  or  foeman. 
Rise  of  moon  or  set  of  sun. 

Hand  of  man  or  kiss  of  woman  f 


Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow  ! 
What  cares  he  T  he  cannot  know ; 
Lay  him  low  1 

Fold  him  in  his  country's  stars, 

Roll  the  drum  and  fire  the  volley  t 
What  to  him  are  all  our  wars  ?  — 
What  but  death  bemocking  folly  f 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low. 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow  1 

Leave  him  to  God's  watching  eye  ; 

Trust  him  to  the  hand  that  made  him. 
Mortal  love  weeps  idly  by  ; 
God  alone  has  power  to  aid  him. 
Lay  him  low,  lay  him  low, 
In  the  clover  or  the  snow  I 
What  cares  he  ?  he  cannot  know ; 
Lay  him  low  ! 

CBORCB  HBNBY  BOKXB. 


THE  PRIVATE  OF  THE  BUFFS. 

Last  night,  among  his  fellow  roughs, 

He  jested,  quaffed,  and  swore  ; 
A  drunken  private  of  the  Bufis, 

Who  never  looked  before. 
To-day,  beneath  the  foeman's  frown. 

He  stands  in  Elgin's  place, 
Ambassador  from  Britain's  crown. 

And  type  of  all  her  race. 

Poor,  reckless,  rude,  low-bom,  untaught, 

Bewildered,  and  alone, 
A  heart,  with  English  instinct  fraught. 

He  yet  can  call  his  own. 
Ay,  tear  his  body  limb  from  limb. 

Bring  cord  or  axe  or  flame. 
He  only  knows  that  not  through  him 

Shall  England  come  to  shame. 

Far  Kentish  hop-fields  round  him  seemed, 

Like  dreams,  to  come  and  go  ; 
Bright  leagues  of  cherry-blossom  gleamed. 

One  sheet  of  living  snow  ; 
The  smoke  above  his  father's  door 

In  gray  soft  eddyings  hung  ; 
Must  he  then  watch  it  rise  no  more, 

Doomed  by  himself  so  young  f 

Tes,  honor  calls  !  —  with  strength  like  steel 

He  put  the  vision  by  ; 
Let  dusky  Indians  whine  and  kneel. 

An  English  lad  must  die. 
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And  thus,  with  eyes  that  would  not  shrink, 

With  knee  to  man  unbent. 
Unfaltering  on  its  dreadful  brink, 

To  hia  red  grave  he  went. 

Vain  mightiest  fleets  of  iron  framed. 

Vain  those  all-shattering  guns, 
Unless  proud  England  keep  untamed 

The  strong  heart  of  her  sons  ; 
So  let  his  name  through  Europe  ring,  — 

A  man  of  mean  estate, 

Who  died,  as  firm  as  Sparta's  king, 

Because  his  soul  was  great. 

Sir  Francis  Hastings  xx>yLB. 


CAVALRY  SONG. 


PROM  **  ALICB  OF  MONMOUTH." 

Our  good  steeds  snuff  the  evening  air. 

Our  pulses  with  their  purpose  tingle  ; 
The  foeman's  fires  are  twinkling  there  ; 
He  leaps  to  hear  our  sabres  jingle  1 

Halt! 
Each  carbine  send  its  whizzing  ball ; 
Now,  cling  !  clang  !  forward  all, 
Into  the  fight ! 

Dash  on  beneath  the  smoking  dome  : 

Through  level  lightnings  gallop  nearer  ! 
One  look  to  Heaven  !   No  thoughts  of  home  ; 
The  guidons  that  we  bear  are  dearer. 

Charge ! 
Cling  !  clang  I  forward  all  f 
Heaven  help  those  whoee  horses  Ikll : 
Cut  left  and  right ! 

They  flee  before  our  fierce  attack  ! 

They  fall  I  they  spread  in  broken  suTges. 
Now,  comrades,  bear  our  wounded  back, 
And  leave  the  foeman  to  his  diiges. 

Wheel  ! 
The  bugles  sound  the  swift  recall : 
Cling  I  clang  I  backward  all ! 
Home,  and  good  night ! 

EDMUND  CLARBNCB  STBOMAN. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  AGINCOUBT. 

Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France, 
When  we  our  sails  advance, 
Nor  now  to  prove  our  chance 

Longer  will  tarry  ; 
But  puttiurr  to  the  main. 
At  Kaux,  tho  mouth  of  Seine, 
With  all  lii.H  martial  train, 

landed  King  Hany. 


And  taking  many  a  fort. 
Furnished  in  warlike  sort* 
Marched  towards  Agincoort 

In  happy  hour,  — 
Skirmishing  day  by  day 
With  those  that  stopped  his  way, 
Where  the  French  general  lay 

With  all  his  power. 

Which  in  his  height  of  pride^ 
King  Henry  to  deride, 
His  ransom  to  provide 

To  the  king  sending ; 
Which  he  neglects  the  whiles 
As  from  a  nation  vile. 
Yet,  with  an  angry  smile, 

Their  fall  portending. 

And  turning  to  his  men. 
Quoth  our  brave  Heniy  then  : 
Though  they  to  one  be  ten. 

Be  not  amazed ; 
Tet  have  we  well  b^un,  — 
Battles  so  bravely  won 
Have  ever  to  the  sun 

By  fame  been  raised. 

And  for  myself,  quoth  lie, 
This  my  full  rest  shall  be  ; 
England  ne'er  mourn  for  me^ 

Nor  more  esteem  me. 
Victor  I  will  remain. 
Or  on  this  earth  lie  slain  ; 
Never  shall  she  sustain 

Loss  to  redeem  me. 

Poitiers  and  Cressy  tell. 

When  most  their  pride  did  tweU, 

Under  our  swords  they  fell ; 

No  less  our  skill  is 
Than  when  our  grandsire  great, 
Claiming  the  regal  seat. 
By  many  a  warlike  feat 

Lopped  the  French  liliea. 

The  Duke  of  York  so  dread 
The  eager  vaward  led  ; 
With  the  main  Henry  sped. 

Amongst  his  henchmen. 
Ezcester  had  the  rear,  — 
A  braver  man  not  there  : 
0  Lord  !  how  hot  they  were 

On  the  false  Frenchmen  ! 

They  now  to  fight  are  gon* ; 
Armor  on  amor  ahone  ; 
Drum  now  to  drum  did  graaa, — 
To  hear  was  wonder ; 
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That  with  the  cries  they  make 
The  very  earth  did  shake  ; 
Trumpet  to  trumpet  spake, 
IQiunder  to  thunder. 

Well  it  thine  age  became, 
O  noble  Erpingham ! 
Which  did  the  signal  aim 

To  our  hid  forces  ; 
When,  from  a  meadow  by, 
like  a  storm  suddenly, 
The  English  archery 

Strack  the  French  horses, 

With  Spanish  yew  so  strong, 
Arrows  a  cloth-yard  long. 
That  like  to  serpents  stung. 

Piercing  the  weather ; 
None  from  his  fellow  starts. 
But  playing  manly  parts, 
And  like  true  English  hearts. 

Stuck  close  together. 

When  down  their  bows  they  threw, 
And  forth  their  bilboes  drew. 
And  on  the  French  they  flew. 

Not  one  was  tardy  ; 
Arms  were  from  shoulders  sent ; 
Scalps  to  the  teeth  were  rent ; 
Down  the  French  peasants  went ; 

Our  men  were  hardy. 

This  while  our  noble  king. 
His  broadsword  brandishing, 
Down  the  French  host  did  ding, 

Ab  to  o*erwhelm  it ; 
And  many  a  deep  wound  lent. 
His  arms  with  blood  besprent. 
And  many  a  cruel  dent 

BruisM  his  helmet. 

Glo'ster,  that  duke  so  good. 
Next  of  the  royal  blood. 
For  famous  England  stood, 

With  lua  brave  brother,  — 
Clarence,  in  steel  so  bright. 
Though  but  a  maiden  knight, 
Tet  in  that  furious  fight 

Scarce  such  another. 

Warwick  in  blood  did  wade  ; 
Oxford  the  foe  invade. 
And  cruel  slaughter  made, 

Still  as  they  ran  up. 
Suffolk  his  axe  did  ply  ; 
Beaumont  and  Willonghby 
Bare  them  right  doughtily, 
Ferrers  and  Fanhope. 


Upon  St.  Crispin's  day 

Fought  was  this  noble  fray. 

Which  fame  did  not  delay 

To  England  to  carry  ; 

0,  when  shall  Englishmen 

With  such  acts  fill  a  pen. 

Or  England  bri'ed  again 

Such  a  King  Harry  f 

Michael  DaAvroN. 
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But  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done, 

When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil, 

Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword. 

Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dressed. 

Fresh  as  a  bridegroom  ;  and  his  chin,  new  reaped. 

Showed  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home  ; 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner  ; 

And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 

A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nose,  and  took  't  away  again  ;  — 

Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there, 

Took  it  in  snuff : — and  still  he  smiled  and  talked  ; 

And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by. 

He  called  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 

To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 

He  questioned  me  ;  among  the  rest,  demanded 

My  prisoners  in  your  majesty's  behalf. 

I  then,  all  smarting,  with  my  wounds  being  cold. 

To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay. 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience. 

Answered  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what,  — 

He  should,  or  he  should  not ;  for  he  made  me  mad 

To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet. 

And  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman. 

Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds, — God  save  the 

mark  !  — 
And  telling  me,  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise  ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
That  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  digged 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth. 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 
So  cowardly  ;  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns, 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 

SHAKBSTBAaa. 


MARMION  AND  DOUGLAS. 

Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day, 
When  Marmion  did  his  troop  array 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride  ; 
He  had  safe-conduct  for  his  band. 
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Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand. 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide  : 
The  ancient  Earl,  with  stately  grace, 
Would  Clara  on  her  palfrey  place, 
And  whispered  in  an  undertone, 
'*  Let  the  hawk  stoop,  his  prey  is  flown."  — 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew. 
But  Mannion  stopi)ed  to  bid  adieu  :  — 
"  Though  something  I  might  plain,**  he  said, 
**  Of  cpld  respect  to  stranger  guest. 
Sent  hither  by  your  king's  behest. 

While  in  Tantallon*s  towers  I  stayed. 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land. 
And,  noble  Earl,  receive  my  hand.'*  — 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak. 
Folded  his  aims,  and  thus  he  spoke  :  — 
'*  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers  shall  still 
Be  open,  at  my  sovereign's  will, 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  king's  alone. 
From  turret  to  foundation-stone,  — 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own  ; 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp.'*  — 

Burned  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire, 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire, 

And  —  •*  This  to  me  I  "  he  said,  — 
•*  An  't  were  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head  ! 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  Peer, 
He  who  does  England's  message  here. 
Although  the  meanest  in  her  state, 
May  well,  ])roud  Angus,  be  thy  mate  : 
And,  Douglas,  more  1  tell  thee  here, 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride. 
Here  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 
(Nay,  never  look  upon  your  loni. 
And  lay  your  hands  upon  your  sword,) 

I  tell  thee,  thou  'rt  defied  ! 
And  if  thou  said'st  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here. 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near. 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied  !  " — 
On  the  Earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'crcame  the  ashen  hue  of  age  : 
Fierce  he  broke  forth,  —  "  And  dar'st  thou  then 
To  Iward  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  hin  hall  ? 
And  hop'st  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go  T 
No,  by  St.  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no  ! 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms,  —  what.  Warder,  ho  I 

Let  the  portcullis  fall."  — 
Lord  Marmion  turned,  —  well  was  his  need  I  — 
And  dashed  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 
Like  arrow  through  the  archway  spning ; 


Tlie  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rang : 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room. 
The  bars,  descending,  razed  his  plume. 

The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies, 

Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise  ; 

Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 

Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim  ; 

And  when  Lord  Marmion  nsached  hit  band. 

He  halts,  and  turns  with  clenched  hand. 

And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours. 

And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

<* Horse!    horse!'*    the  Douglas  cried,   "ml-I 

chase  1 " 
But  soon  he  reined  his  finy's  pace : 
**  A  royal  messenger  he  came, 
Though  most  unworthy  of  the 


St.  Mary,  mend  my  fiery  mood  ! 

Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas  blood, 

I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood. 

'T  is  pity  of  him  too,**  he  cried  ; 

"  Bold  can  he  speak,  and  fairly  ride  : 

I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried." 

With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls, 

And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  halls. 

Sir  WALTsa  Scitt 


MAKMION  AT  FLODDEN   FIELD. 

fThe  battle  was  fought  in  September.  151  j.  bet  wen  the  ^•'.r'  ■* 
England  and  Scotland.  The  latter  were  w<  rktetl.  and  Kiv  -'  * 
&Lain  with  cit;lit  thousand  of  his  mm  Lord  Surrcj  coaauo.^-  i.-* 
English  troopk.] 

A  MOMENT  then  Lord  ^larmion  stayed. 
And  breathed  his  steed,  his  mt*n  arrayed. 

Then  forward  moved  his  band. 
Until,  Lord  Surrey's  rear-guard  won. 
He  halted  by  a  cross  of  stone. 
That,  on  a  hillock  standing  lone. 

Did  all  the  field  command. 

Hence  might  they  see  the  full  array 

Of  either  host  for  deadly  fray  ; 

Their  marshalled  lines  stretched  east  and  west. 

And  fronted  north  and  south. 
And  distant  salutation  past 

From  the  loud  cannon -mouth  ; 
Not  in  the  close  successive  rattle 
That  breathes  the  voice  of  modem  battle, 

But  slow  and  far  between.  — 
The  hillock  gained.  Lord  Marmion  stayed : 
"  Here,  by  this  cross,"  he  gently  said, 

'**  You  well  may  view  the  scene  ; 
Here  shalt  thou  tarry,  lovely  Clare  : 
O,  think  of  Marmion  in  thy  prayer  !  — 
Thou  wilt  not  ?  —  wcU,  — no  less  my  care 
Shall,  watchful,  for  thy  weal  prepare.  — 
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You,  Blount  and  Eustace,  are  her  guard. 

With  ten  picked  archers  of  my  traib ; 
With  England  if  the  day  go  hard, 

To  Ben»'ick  speed  amain.  — 
Bnty  if  we  conquer,  cruel  maid. 
My  spoils  shall  at  your  feet  be  laid, 

When  here  we  meet  again." 
He  waited  not  for  answer  there. 
And  would  not  mark  the  maid*s  despair, 

Nor  heed  the  discontented  look 
From  either  squire  :  but  spurred  amain, 
And,  dashing  through  the  battle-plain. 

His  way  to  Surrey  took. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Bloant  and  Fitz-Eustace  rested  still 
With  Lady  Clare  upon  the  hill ; 
On  which  (for  far  the  day  was  spent) 
The  western  sunbeams  now  were  bent. 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew. 
Could  plain  their  distant  comrades  view ; 
Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
"  Unworthy  office  here  to  stay  I 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-day.  — 
But,  see  !  look  up,  —  on  Flodden  bent 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent."  — 

And  sudden,  as  he  spoke, 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill. 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke. 
Yolumed  and  vast,  and  rolling  far. 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war, 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke  ; 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone. 
Announced  their  march  ;  their  tread  alone. 
At  times  their  warning  trumpet  blown, 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain-throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come.  — 
Scarce  could  they  hear  or  see  their  foes, 
Until  at  weapon -point  they  close.  — 
They  close  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust. 
With  sword-sway  and  with  lance's  thrust ; 

And  such  a  yell  was  there. 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth, 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth 

And  fiends  in  upper  air : 
0  life  and  death  were  in  the  shout, 
Recoil  and  rally,  charge  and  rout. 

And  triumph  and  despair. 
Long  looked  the  anxious  squires ;  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  naught  descry. 

At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
And,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears  ; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew, 
As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 


Then  marked  they,  dashing  broad  and  far. 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war, 
And  plumed  crests  of  chieftains  brave 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave  ; 

But  naught  distinct  they  see  : 
Wide  raged  the  battle  on  the  plain  ; 
Speare  shook,  and  falchions  flashed  amain ; 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain ; 
Crests  rose,  and  stooped,  and  rose  again. 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion'a  falcon  fly  : 
And  stainless  Tunstall's  banner  white, 
And  Edmund  Howard's  lion  bright. 
Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight ; 

Although  against  them  come, 
Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one. 
And  many  a  stubborn  Highlandman, 
And  many  a  rugged  Border  clan. 

With  Huntley  and  with  Home. 

Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle  ; 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 
Rushed  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear. 
And  flung  the  feeble  taige  aside. 
And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied, 
'T  was  vain  :  —  But  Fortune,  on  the  right. 
With  fickle  smile,  cheered  Scotland's  fight. 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white. 

The  Howard's  lion  fell ; 
Yet  still  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 

Around  the  battle-yell. 
The  Border  slogan  rent  the  sky  ! 
A  Home  !  a  Gordon  !  was  the  cry  : 
Loud  were  the  clanging  blows  ; 
Advanced,  —  forced  back,  —  now  low,  nownign. 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose  ; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale. 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail. 

It  wavered  mid  the  foes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  view  could  bear  :  — 
'*  By  heaven  and  all  its  saints,  1  swear, 

I  will  not  see  it  lost  ! 
Fitz-Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May  bid  your  beads,  and  patter  prayer,  — 

I  gallop  to  the  host." 
And  to  the  fray  he  rode  amain. 
Followed  by  all  the  archer  train. 
The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  chaige, 
Made,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large,  — 

The  rescued  banner  rose,  — 
But  darkly  closed  the  war  around. 
Like  pine-tree,  rooted  from  the  ground, 

It  sunk  among  the  foes. 
Then  Eustace  mounted  too  ;  —  yet  stayed. 
As  loath  to  leave  the  helpless  maid. 
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When,  fast  aa  shaft  can  fly, 
Bloo<lshot  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread. 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head. 
Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red. 

Lord  Mannion's  steed  rushed  by ; 
And  Eustace,  inaddeuiug  at  the  sight, 

A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast, 

To  mark  he  would  return  in  liaste. 
Then  plunged  into  the  fight. 

Ask  me  not  what  the  maiden  feels, 

Left  in  that  dreadful  hour  alone  : 
Perchance  her  reason  stoops  or  reels  ; 

Perchance  a  courage,  not  her  own, 

Braces  her  mind  to  desperate  tone.  — 
The  scattered  van  of  England  wheels  ;  — 

She  only  said,  as  loud  in  air 

The  tumult  roared,  •*  Is  Wilton  there  ?"  — 

They  fly,  or,  maddened  by  despair. 

Fight  but  to  die,  —  "  Is  Wilton  there  f " 
With  that,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 

Two  horsemen  drenched  with  gore, 
And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  load, 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 
His  hand  still  strained  the  broken  brand  ; 
His  arms  were  smeared  with  blood  and  sand. 
Dragged  from  among  the  horses*  feet. 
With  dinted  shield,  and  helmet  beat. 
The  falcon-crest  and  plumage  gone. 
Can  that  be  haughty  Marmion  ! .  . . . 
Young  Blount  his  armor  did  unlace. 
And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  lace. 

Said,  —  '*  By  St  Qeoi^,  he  's  gone  1 
That  spear-wound  has  our  master  sped,  — 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head  ! 

Good  night  to  Marmion. "  — 
"  Unnurtured.  Blount !  thy  brawling  cease  : 
He  opes  his  eyes,'*  said  Eustace  ;  "  peace  ! " 

When,  dofled  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air. 
Around  'gan  Marmion  wildly  stare  :  — 
*•  Where 's  Harry  Blount  f  Fitz-Eustace  whei«  f 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare  I 
Redeem  my  pennon,  —  charge  again  I 
Cry  —  *  Marmion  to  the  rescue  !  *  —  vain  I 
Last  of  my  race,  on  battle-plain 
That  shout  shall  ne*er  be  heard  again  !  — 
Yet  my  last  thought  is  England's :  —  fly. 
To  Daore  bear  my  signet-ring  : 
Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bring :  — 
Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie  ; 
Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field, 
His  life-blood  stains  the  spotless  shield : 
Edmund  is  down  ;  —  my  life  is  reft ;  — 
The  Admiral  alone  is  le^. 
Let  Stanley  chaige  with  spur  of  fire,  — 
With  Chester  chaiip;e,  and  Lancashire, 
Full  ujwn  Scotland's  central  host. 
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Or  victory  and  England 's  loht.  — 
Must  I  bid  twice  ? —  hence,  varlets  !  flv  ! 
Leave  Marmion  here  alone  —  to  die.** 
They  parted,  and  alone  Ite  lay  : 
Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away. 
Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  nioao. 
And  half  he  murmured,  —  *Ms  there  none. 

Of  all  my  halls  have  uunt, 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring. 
Of  blessed  water  from  the  bpring, 
To  slake  my  dying  thirst  ?  '* 

0  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please. 
And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made ; 
When  pain  and  anguish  wriug  the  brow, 
A  ministering  angel  thou  !  — 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said. 
When,  with  the  Baron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran  ; 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs,  and  feajs  ; 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hean. 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 
She  stooped  her  by  the  runners  side. 

But  in  abhorrence  backward  drew  ; 
For,  oozing  from  the  mountain's  side. 
Where  raged  the  war,  a  dark-red  tide 

Was  curdling  in  the  streamlet  blue. 
Where  shall  she  turn  !  —  behold  her  mark 

A  little  fountain  cell. 
Where  water,  clear  as  diamond-spark. 

In  a  stone  basin  fell. 
Above,  some  half-worn  lettere  say. 
Drink,  forars.  i^tlgriiR.  Urink.  inlr.  prtp. 
£ax.  tiye.  ktnU.  soul.  of.  5gbil.  flrrrg. 

C®t)Q*  built,  tiyis.  cross.  anH.  torlL 
She  filled  the  helm,  and  twck  Uie  hied. 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  monk  supporting  Marmion's  head ; 
A  pious  man  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought. 

To  shrive  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 

Deep  drank  Lord  Marmion  of  the  wmve. 
And,  aa  she  stooped  his  brow  to  lave,  — 
**  Is  it  the  hand  of  Ckre/*  he  said, 
"  Or  injured  Constance,  bathes  my  head  ?** 

Then,  as  remembrance  rose,  — 
"  Speak  not  to  me  of  slirift  or  prayer  ! 

I  must  redress  her  woes. 
Short  space,  few  words,  are  mine  to  spare  ; 
Forgive  and  listen,  gentle  Clare  !  **  — 

"  Aks  I "  she  said,  ••  the  while,  — 
0,  think  of  your  immortal  weal ! 
In  vain  for  Constance  is  your  zeal ; 

She— died  at  Holy  Isle."  — 
Lord  Marmion  started  from  the  ground. 
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As  light  as  if  he  felt  no  wound ; 

Though  in  the  action  burst  the  tide 

III  torrents  from  his  wounded  side. 

•*  Then  it  was  truth  !  "  he  said.  —  **  I  knew 

That  the  dark  presage  must  be  true.  — 

1  would  the  Fiend,  to  whom  belongs 

The  vengeance  due  to  all  her  vrrongs, 

Would  spare  me  but  a  day  ! 
For  wasting  fire,  and  dying  groan. 
And  priests  slain  on  the  altar  stone, 

Might  bribe  him  for  delay. 
It  may  not  be  !  —  this  dizzy  trance,  — 
Curse  on  yon  base  marauder's  lanoe. 
And  doubly  cursed  my  failing  brand  1 
A  sinful  heart  makes  feeble  hand." 
Then,  fainting,  down  on  earth  he  sunk. 
Supported  by  the  trembling  monk. 

With  fruitless  labor,  Clara  bound. 

And  strove  to  stanch  the  gusliing  wound  : 

The  monk,  with  unavailing  cares, 

Exhausted  all  the  Church's  prayers. 

Ever,  he  said,  that,  close  and  near, 

A  lady's  voice  was  in  his  ear. 

And  that  the  priest  he  could  not  hear. 

For  that  she  ever  sung, 
**IntJu  lost  battUf  honu  down  by  the  flying, 
IVhere  mingles  war*s  raUle  with  groans  of  the 
dying/'' 

So  the  notes  rung  :  — 
"  Avoid  thee.  Fiend  !  —  with  cruel  hand. 
Shake  not  the  dying  sinner's  sand  1  — 
O,  look,  my  son,  upon  yon  sign 
Of  the  Redeemer's  grace  divine  : 

0,  think  on  faith  and  bliss  !  — 
By  many  a  death-bed  I  have  been. 
And  many  a  sinner's  parting  seen. 

But  never  aught  like  this." — 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail, 
Now  trebly  thundering  swelled  the  gale. 

And  —  Stanley  !  was  the  cry  :  — 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread. 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye  : 
With  dying  hand  above  his  head 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted  "Victory  !  — 

Chaige,  Chester,  charge  !  On,  Stanley,  on  I  ** 

Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 

Sir  waltbr  Scott. 
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THE  HEART  OF  THE   BRUCE. 

It  was  upon  an  April  mom. 
While  yet  the  frost  lay  hoar. 

We  heard  Lord  James's  bugle-horn 
Sound  by  the  rocky  shore. 


Then  down  we  went,  a  hundred  knights. 

All  in  our  dark  array. 
And  flung  our  armor  in  the  ships 

That  rode  within  the  bay. 

We  spoke  not  as  the  shore  grew  leaa^ 

But  gazed  in  silence  back. 
Where  the  long  billows  swept  away 

The  foam  behind  our  track. 

And  aye  the  purple  hues  decayed 

Upon  the  fading  hill. 
And  but  one  heart  in  all  that  ship 

Was  tranquil,  cold,  and  stilL 

llie  good  Lord  Douglas  paced  the  deck. 

And  0,  his  face  was  wan  t 
Unlike  the  flush  it  used  to  wear 

When  in  the  battle-van.  — 

'*  Come  hither,  come  hither,  my  trusty  knight, 

Sir  Simon  of  the  Lee  ; 
There  is  a  freit  lies  near  my  soul 

I  fain  would  tell  to  thee. 

"Thou  know'st  the  words  King  Robert  spoke 
i     Upon  his  dying  day: 
How  he  bade  take  his  noble  heart 
And  carry  it  far  away  ; 

"  And  lay  it  in  the  holy  soil 

Where  once  the  Saviour  trod. 
Since  he  might  not  bear  the  blessed  Cross, 

Nor  strike  one  blow  for  God. 

"  Last  night  as  in  my  bed  I  lay, 

I  dreamed  a  dreary  dream  :  — 
Methought  1  saw  a  Pilgrim  stand 

In  the  moonlight's  quivering  beam. 

"  His  robe  was  of  the  azure  dye. 

Snow-white  his  scattered  hairs, 
And  even  such  a  cross  he  bore 

As  good  St.  Andrew  bears. 

•* '  Why  go  ye  forth,  Lord  James,'  he  said, 

•  With  spear  and  belted  brand  ? 
Why  do  you  take  its  dearest  pledge 

From  thia  our  Scottish  land  ? 

"  *  The  sultry  breeze  of  Galilee 
Creeps  through  its  groves  of  palm. 

The  olives  on  the  Holy  Mount 
Stand  glittering  in  the  calm. 

"  '  But 't  is  not  there  that  Scotland's  heart 

Shall  rest  by  God's  decree. 
Till  the  great  angel  calls  the  dead 

To  rise  from  eurth  and  sea  1 
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"  *  Lord  James  of  Douglas,  mark  my  rede  ! 

That  heart  shall  |)ass  once  more 
In  fiery  fight  against  tlie  foe, 

As  it  was  wont  of  yore. 

"  '  And  it  shall  pass  beneath  the  Cross, 

And  save  King  Robert's  vow  ; 
But  other  hands  shall  bear  it  back, 

Not,  James  of  Douglas,  thou  1  * 

•*  Now,  by  thy  knightly  faith,  I  pray, 

Sir  Simon  of  the  Lee,  — 
For  truer  friend  had  never  man 

Than  thou  hast  been  to  me,  — 

"  If  ne*er  upon  the  Holy  Land 

'T  is  mine  in  life  to  tread. 
Bear  thou  to  Scotland's  kindly  earth 

The  relics  of  her  dead." 

The  tear  was  in  Sir  Simon's  eye 
As  he  vrrung  the  warrior's  hand,  — 

"  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 
I  '11  hold  by  thy  command. 

"  But  if  in  battle-front,  Lord  James, 

'T  is  ours  once  more  to  ride. 
Nor  force  of  man,  nor  craft  of  fiend, 

Shall  cleave  me  from  thy  side  t  " 

And  aye  we  sailed  and  aye  we  sailed 

Across  the  weary  sea, 
Until  one  mom  the  coast  of  Spain 

Koae  grimly  on  our  lee. 

And  as  we  rounded  to  the  port, 

Beneath  the  watch-tower's  wall. 
We  heard  the  clash  of  the  atabals, 

And  the  trumpet's  wavering  call. 

"  Why  sounds  yon  Eastern  music  here 

So  wantonly  and  long, 
And  whose  ^he  crowd  of  arm^d  men 

That  round  yon  standard  throng  ? " 

"  The  Moors  have  come  from  Africa 

To  spoil  and  waste  and  slay, 
And  King  Alonzo  of  Castile 

Must  fight  with  them  to-day.'* 

"Now  shame  it  were,"  cried  good  Lord  James, 

''Shall  never  be  said  of  nie 
Tliat  1  and  mine  have  turned  aside 

From  the  Cross  in  jeopardie  ! 

"  Have  down,  have  down,  my  merry  men  all,  — 

Have  down  unto  the  plain  ; 
We  'II  let  the  Scottish  lion  loose 

Witliin  the  fields  of  Spain  !  " 


**  Now  welcome  to  me,  noble  lord. 
Thou  and  thy  stalwart  power  ; 

Dear  is  the  sight  of  a  Christian  kni^iti 
Who  comes  in  such  an  hour ! 

"  Is  it  for  bond  or  faith  you  cohm. 

Or  yet  for  golden  fee  ? 
Or  bring  ye  France's  lilies  here. 

Or  the  flower  of  Buigondie  f  " 

"  God  greet  thee  well,  thou  Taliint  kin^ 
Thee  and  thy  belted  peers,  — 

Sir  James  of  Douglas  am  I  called. 
And  these  are  Scotti^Ji  spears. 

"  We  do  not  fight  for  bond  or  plight. 

Nor  yet  for  golden  fee  ; 
But  for  the  sake  of  our  blessed  Lord, 

Who  died  upon  the  tree. 

"  We  bring  our  great  King  Robert's  hetzt 

Across  the  weltering  wave, 
To  lay  it  in  the  holy  soil 

Hsjtl  by  the  Saviour's  grave. 

"  True  pilgrims  we,  by  land  or  aea» 

Where  danger  bars  the  way  ; 
And  therefore  are  we  here.  Lord  King, 

To  ride  with  thee  this  day  ! " 

The  King  has  bent  his  stately  head. 
And  the  tears  were  in  his  evne,  — 

"  God's  blessing  on  thee,  noble  knight. 
For  this  brave  thought  of  thine  ! 

"  I  know  thy  name  full  well.  Lord  James ; 

And  honored  may  1  be. 
That  those  who  fought  beside  the  Bni€« 

Should  fight  this  day  for  me  t 

"Take  thou  the  leading  of  the  van. 
And  charge  the  Moors  amain  ; 

There  is  not  such  a  lance  as  thine 
In  all  the  host  of  Spain  ! " 

The  Douglas  turned  towards  us  then, 
0,  but  his  glance  was  high  ! — 

"  There  is  not  one  of  all  my  men 
But  is  as  bold  as  I. 

"  There  is  not  one  of  all  my  knights 

But  bears  as  true  a  spear,  — 
Then  onward,  ^Scottish  gentlemen. 

And  think  King  Robert 's  here  ! " 

The  trumpets  blew,  the  cross-bolta  flew, 
The  arrows  flashed  like  flame. 

As  spur  in  side,  and  spear  in  rest^ 
Against  the  foe  we  came. 
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And  many  a  bearded  Saracen 
Went  down,  both  horse  and  man  ; 

For  through  their  ranks  we  rode  like  com, 
So  furiously  we  ran  ! 

Bat  in  behind  our  path  they  closed, 

Though  fain  to  let  us  through. 
For  they  were  forty  thousand  men, 

And  we  were  wondrous  few. 

We  might  not  see  a  lance's  length. 

So  dense  was  their  array, 
But  the  long  fell  sweep  of  the  Scottish  blade 

Still  held  them  hard  at  bay. 

"Make  in !  make  in  !  '*  Lord  Douglas  cried,  — 

"  Make  in,  my  brethren  dear  ! 
Sir  William  of  St.  Clair  is  down  ; 

We  may  not  leave  him  here  !  " 

But  thicker,  thicker  grew  the  swarm. 

And  sharper  shot  the  rain, 
And  the  horses  reared  amid  the  press. 

But  they  would  not  charge  again. 

"  Now  Jesu  help  thee/*  said  Lord  James, 

"Thou  kind  and  true  St.  Clair  I 
An*  if  I  may  not  bring  thee  off, 

I  'U  die  beside  thee  there  ! " 

Then  in  his  stirrups  up  he  stood. 

So  lion-like  and  bold, 
And  held  the  precious  heart  aloft 

All  in  its  case  of  gold. 

He  flung  it  from  him,  far  ahead. 

And  never  spake  he  more. 
But  —  "  Pass  thou  first,  thou  dauntless  heart, 

As  thou  wert  wont  of  yore  I " 

The  roar  of  fight  rose  fiercer  yet, 

And  heavier  still  the  stonr, 
Till  the  spears  of  Spain  came  shivering  in,    . 

And  swept  away  the  Moor. 

"  Now  praised  be  God,  the  day  is  won  i 

Tbf  y  fly  o'er  flood  and  fell,  — 
Why  dost  thou  draw  the  rein  so  hard. 

Good  knight,  that  fought  so  well  ?  '* 

"  0,  ride  ye  on,  liord  King  !  *'  he  said, 

"And  leave  the  dead  to  me, 
For  1  must  keep  the  dreariest  watch 

That  ever  I  shall  dree  I 

"  There  lies,  above  his  master's  heart. 

The  Douglas,  stark  and  grim  ; 
And  woe  is  me  I  should  be  here, 

Not  side  by  side  with  him  1 


"  The  world  grows  cold,  my  arm  is  old. 

And  thin  my  lyart  hair, 
And  all  that  1  loved  best  on  earth 

Is  stretched  before  me  there. 

"O  Bothwell  banks  !  that  bloom  so  bright 

Beneath  the  sun  of  May, 
The  heaviest  cloud  that  ever  blew 

Is  bound  for  you  this  day. 

"  And  Scotland  !  thou  mayst  veil  thy  head 

In  sorrow  and  in  pain  : 
The  sorest  stroke  upon  thy  brow 

Hath  fallen  this  day  in  Spain  ! 

"We  *11  bear  them  back  unto  our  ship. 

We  '11  bear  them  o'er  the  sea, 
And  lay  them  in  the  hallowed  earth 

Within  our  own  countrie. 

"  ^nd  be  thou  strong  of  heart.  Lord  Eing^ 

For  this  I  tell  thee  sure. 
The  sod  that  drank  the  Douglas'  blood 

Shall  never  bear  the  Moor  ! " 

The  King  he  lighted  from  his  horse. 

He  flung  his  brand  away. 
And  took  the  Douglas  by  the  hand. 

So  stately  as  he  lay. 

"God  give  thee  rest,  thou  valiant  soul  1 

That  fought  so  well  for  Spain  ; 
I  'd  rather  half  my  land  were  gone. 

So  thou  wert  here  again  1 " 

We  boro  the  good  Lord  James  away. 
And  the  priceless  heart  we  bore, 

And  heavily  we  steered  our  ship 
Towards  the  Scottish  shore. 

No  welcome  greeted  our  return. 

Nor  clang  of  martial  tread. 
But  all  were  dumb  and  hushed  as  death 

Before  the  mighty  dead. 

We  laid  our  chief  in  Douglas  Kirk, 

The  heart  in  fair  Melrose  ; 
And  woful  men  were  we  that  day,  — 

God  grant  their  souls  repose  ! 

WiLLIAiC  EDMONDSTOUNB  AVTOUN. 


GATHERING    SONG    OF    DONALD    THE 

BLACK. 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew, 

Summon  Clan  Conuil. 
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Come  away,  come  away, 

Hark  to  the  summons  ! 
Come  in  your  war  army, 

Gentles  and  commons. 

Come  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky  ; 
Tlie  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlocky. 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heail  that  wears  one, 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 

Leave  untended  tlie  herd, 

The  flock  without  shelter  ; 
Leave  the  cori>se  uninterred, 

The  bride  at  the  altar ; 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer. 

Leave  nets  and  barges  ; 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear, 

Broadswords  and  tai^ges. 

Come  as  the  winds  come  when 

Forests  are  rended  ;  , 

Come  as  the  waves  come  when 

Navies  are  stranded  ; 
Faster  come,  faster  come, 

Faster  and  faster, 
Chief,  vassal,  page  and  groom, 

Tenant  and  master. 

Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come  ; 

See  how  they  gather  ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids,  draw  yonr  blades, 

Forward  each  man  set ! 

Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset ! 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


SONG  OF  CLAN-ALPINE. 

Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances  ! 

Honored  and  blessed  be  the  evergreen  Pine  ! 
Long  may  tlie  tree,  in  his  banner  that  glances. 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line  I 

Heaven  send  it  happy  dew, 

Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Gayly  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow, 

Wliile  every  highland  glen 

Sends  our  shout  back  again, 
*'  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  I  ieroe  !  '* 

Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain. 
Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade  ; 

When  the  whirlwind  has  stripped  every  leaf  on 
the  mountain. 
The  more  shall  Clan- Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 


Moored  in  the  rifted  rock. 

Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock. 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow ; 

Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then. 

Echo  his  praise  again, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  !  ** 

Proudly  onr  pibroch  has  thrilled  in  Glen  Fniir.. 
And  Bannachar's  groans  to  our  sloc^n  repli  -A  \ 
Glen  Luss  and  Ross-dhu,  they  are  smoking  iii  rui:i. 
And  the  best  of  Loch- Lomond  lie  dead  on  hrr 
side. 
Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  raid. 
Think  of  Clan-Alpine  with  fear  and  with  wo<* ; 
Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Sliake  when  they  hear  again, 
"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  !  ** 

Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  HighUii<l« ' 

Stretch  to  your  oars  for  the  evei^green  Pintr ! 
0  that  the  rosebud  that  graces  yon  islands 
Were  vrreatlied  in  a  garland  around  him  to  twlL*- ' 
0  that  some  seedling  gem. 
Worthy  such  noble  stem. 
Honored  and  blessed  in  their  sbadow  ms^\ 
grow  I 
Loud  should  Clan- Alpine  then 
Ring  from  her  deepmost  glen, 

"  Roderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  •" 

Sir  Waltvr  Scott 
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THE   FIERY  CROSS  OF   CLAN-ALPiyt 

T  WAS  all  prepared  ; — and  from  the  rock 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock. 
Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid. 
And  pierced  by  Roderick's  ready  blade. 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life-blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide, 
Down  his  clogged  beard  and  shag|(y  limb, 
Till  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim. 
The  grisly  priest,  with  marmnring  prayer, 
A  slender  crosslet  framed  with  care, 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due  ; 
The  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yvw. 
Whose  jwrents  in  Inch-Cailliai*h  wave 
Their  shadows  o'er  Clan-Alpine's  grave. 
And,  answering  Lomond's  brpezes  deep, 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 
The  Cross,  thus  formed,  he  held  on  high. 
With  wasted  hand  and  haggard  eye. 
And  strange  and  mingled  feelings  woke, 
While  his  anathema  he  spoke  :  — 

"  Woe  to  the  clansman  who  shall 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew. 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  grew 
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Whei-e  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew 

On  A]x)ine's  dwelling  low  ! 
Deserter  of  his  Chieftain*s  trusty 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust. 
But,  from  liis  sires  and  kindred  thrust, 
Each  clansman's  execration  just 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  woe." 
He  iiaused  ;  —  the  word  the  vassals  took. 
With  forward  step  and  fiery  look, 
On  high  their  naked  brands  they  shook. 
Their  clattering  targets  wildly  strook  ; 

And  first  in  murmuf  low, 
Then,  like  the  LUlow  in  his  course. 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source, 
And  flings  to  shore  his  mustered  force. 
Buret,  with  loud  rour,  their  answer  hoarse, 

"  Woe  to  the  traitor,  woe  I " 
Ben-an's  gray  scalp  the  accents  knew. 
The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  drew, 
The  exulting  eagle  screamed  afar,  — 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine's  war. 

The  shout  was  hushed  on  lake  and  fell. 
The  monk  resumed  his  muttered  spell : 
Dismal  and  low  its  accents  eame^ 
The  while  he  scathed  the  Cross  with  flame ; 
And  the  few  words  that  reached  the  air. 
Although  the  holiest  name  was  there. 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
But  when  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud  :  — 
*'  Woe  to  the  wretch  who  fails  to  rear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear ! 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  sear, 
His  home,  the  refuge  of  his  fear, 

A  kindred  fate  shall  know  ; 
Far  o*er  its  roof  the  volumed  flame 
Clan-Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proclaim, 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretchedness  and  shame, 

And  infamy  and  woe." 
Tlien  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 
As  goshawk's  whistle  on  the  hill. 
Denouncing  misery  and  ill. 
Mingled  with  childhood's  babblin^^  trill 

Of  curses  stammered  slow  ; 
Answering,  with  imprecation  dread, 
*'Sunk  be  his  home  in  emben  red  ! 
And  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 
That  e'er  shall  hide  the  houseless  head 

We  doom  to  want  and  woe  !  " 
A  sharp  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 
Coir-Uriskin,  thy  goblin  cave  I 
And  the  gray  pass  where  birches  wave. 

On  Beala-nam-bo. 

Tlien  dpejicr  paused  the  priest  anew. 
And  hard  his  laboring  breath  he  drew. 


While,  with  set  teeth  and  clenched  hand, 
And  eyes  that  glowed  like  fiery  brand. 
He  meditated  curse  more  dread, 
And  deadlier,  on  the  clansman's  head. 
Who,  summoned  to  his  Chieftain's  aid, 
The  signal  saw  and  disobeyed. 
The  crosslet's  points  of  sparkling  wood 
He  quenched  among  the  bubbling  blood, 
And,  as  again  the  sign  he  reared, 
Hollow  and  hoarse  his  voice  was  heard  : 
"When  flits  this  Cross  from  man  to  man, 
Yich- Alpine's  summons  to  his  clan, 
Burat  be  the  ear  that  fails  to  heed ! 
Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  speed  I 
May  ravens  tear  the-  eareless  eyes. 
Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  their  prize  ! 
As  sinks  that  blood-stream  in  the  eartli. 
So  may  his  heart's-blood  drench  his  hearth  1 
As  dies  in  hissing  gore  the  spark. 
Quench  thou  his  light,  Destruction  dark ! 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied. 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside  ! " 
He  ceased  ;  no  echo  gave  again 
The  murmur  of  the  deep  Amen. 

Then  Roderick,  with  impatient  look. 
From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took  : 
"  Speed,  Malise,  speed  I "  he  said,  and  gave 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 
**  The  muster-place  be  Lanrick  mead,  — 
Instant  the  time,  —  speed,  Malise,  speed  I " 
Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  puraue, 
A  barge  across  Loch-Katrine  flew ; 
High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow, 
So  rapidly  the  baigemen  row. 
The  bubbles,  where  they  launched  the  boat, 
Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat, 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still, 
When  it  had  neared  the  mainland  hill ; 
And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
Stilt  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide, 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 
.         •  .         .         • 

Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies. 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise ; 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown, 
They  poured  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Nor  slacked  the  messenger  his  pace  ; 
He  showed  the  sign,  he  named  the  place, 
And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind. 
Left  clamor  and  surprise  behind. 
The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand, 
The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand  ; 
With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 
Left  in  the  half-cut  swath  his  scythe  ; 
The  herds  without  a  keeper  strayed, 
The  plough  was  in  mid-furrow  stayed. 
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The  falc'ner  tossed  hU  hawk  away, 

The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay  ; 

Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms, 

Each  son  of  Alpine  rushed  to  amu  ; 

So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 

Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 

Alas,  thou  lovely  lake  !  that  e'er 

Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear ! 

The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 

So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep. 

The  lark's  blithe  carol  from  the  cloud 

Seems  for  the  scene  too  gayly  loud. 

•  ■  •  ■  .  I 

SIR  Walter  Soorr. 


liABCH,  ICAKCH,  ETTRICK  AND 
TEVIOTDALE. 

March,  march,  Ettrick  and  Teviotdale  ! 

Why  the  dell  dinna  ye  march  forK-ard  in  order? 
March,  march,  Eskdale  and  Liddesdale  ! 
All  the  Blue  Bonnets  are  over  the  Border ! 

Many  a  banner  spread 

Flutters  above  your  head. 
Many  a  crest  that  is  famous  in  story. 

Mount  and  make  ready,  then. 

Sons  of  the  mountain  glen. 
Fight  for  the  Queen  and  our  old  Scottish  glory  ! 

Come  from  the  hills  where  your  hirsels  are  grazing ; 

Come  from  the  glen  of  the  buck  and  Uie  roe ; 

Come  to  the  crag  where  the  beacon  is  blazing ; 

Come  with  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  the  bow. 

Trumpets  are  sounding ; 

War-steeds  are  bounding ; 

Stand  to  your  arms,  then,  and  march  in  good  order, 

England  shall  many  a  day 

Tell  of  the  bloody  fray, 

When  the  Blue  Bonnets  came  over  the  Border. 

Sir  WA2.TBR  Scott. 


GO  WHERE  GLORY  WAITS  THEE. 

Go  where  glory  waits  thee, 
But,  while  fame  elates  thee, 

0,  still  remember  me  ! 
Wlien  the  praise  thou  meetest 
To  thine  ear  is  sweetest, 

0,  then  remember  me  I 
Other  arms  may  press  thee, 
Dearer  friends  caress  thee. 
All  the  joys  that  bless  thee^ 

Sweeter  far  may  be  ; 
But  when  friends  are  nearest, 
And  when  joys  are  dearest, 

0,  then  remember  me  ! 


When  at  eve  thou  rovest 
By  the  star  thou  lovest, 

0,  then  remember  me  ! 
Think,  when  home  returning 
Bright  we  've  seen  it  burning 

0,  thus  remember  me  ! 
Oft  as  summer  closes. 
On  its  lingering  roses. 

Once  so  loved  by  thee. 
Think  of  her  who  wove  them. 
Her  who  made  thee  love  them, 

0,  then  remember  me  1 

When,  around  thee  dying; 
Autumn  leaves  are  lying; 

0,  then  remember  me  I 
And,  at  night,  when  gazing 
On  the  gay  hearth  blazin|^ 

0,  still  remember  me  ! 
Then  should  music,  stealing 
All  the  soul  of  feeling. 
To  thy  heart  appealing, 

Draw  one  tear  from  thee  ; 

Then  let  memory  bring  thee 

Strains  I  used  to  sing  thee,  — 

0,  then  remember  me  ! 

Thomas  moorb  ("  inth  JM 


THE      BATTLE -SONG     OF     GUSTATUS 

ADOLPHUS. 

[Traii^htiaa.] 

Fear  not,  0  little  flock  !  the  foe 
Who  madly  seeks  your  overthrow. 

Dread  not  his  rage  and  power ; 
What  though  your  coura^  sometimes  Cunts  f 
His  seeming  triumph  o'er  God's  saints 

Lasts  but  a  little  hour. 

Be  of  good  cheer  ;  your  cause  belongs 
To  Him  who  can  avenge  your  wrongs^ 

Leave  it  to  him,  our  Lord. 
Though  hidden  now  from  all  our  eyes, 
He  sees  the  Gideon  who  shall  rise 

To  save  us,  and  his  word. 

As  true  as  God's  own  word  is  trne. 
Not  earth  or  hell  with  all  their  crew 

Against  us  shall  prevail. 
A  jest  and  by-word  are  they  grown ; 
God  is  with  us,  we  are  his  own. 

Our  victory  cannot  faiL 

Amen,  Lord  Jesns ;  grant  onr  piayrr ! 
Great  Captain,  now  thine  arm  m^e  bar«>  - 
Fight  for  ns  once  again  ! 
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So  shall  thn  saints  and  martyrs  raise 
A  mighty  chorus  to  thy  praise, 
World  without  end  !    Amen. 

MiCHABL  ALTBNBURC  (GetSBaa). 


HOW     THEY     BROUGHT     THE     GOOD 
NEWS  FROM  GHENT  TO  AIX. 

I  sPRAi^o  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris  and  he  ; 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  wc  galloped  all  three  ; 

'*  Good  speed  1 "  cried  the  watch  as  the  gate-bolts 

undrew, 
"  Speed  !  '*  echoed  the  wall    to  us    galloping 

through. 
Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest, 
And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 

Not  a  word  to  each  other;  we  kept  the  great 

pace,— 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  by  stride,  never  changing 

our  place ; 
I  tanied  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight, 
Then  shortened  each  stirrup  and  set  the  pique 

right, 
Rebackled  the  check-strap,  chained  slacker  the 

bit. 
Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland  a  whit. 


a  moonset  at  starting ;  but  whUe  we  drew 

near 
Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twilight  dawned 

clear; 
At  Boom  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see  ; 
At  Dilfleld  't  was  morning  as  plain  as  could  be  ; 
And  from  Mecheln  church-steex'le  we  heard  the 

half-chime,  — 
So  Joris  broke  silence  with  "  Yet  there  is  time  1 " 

At  Aerschot  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun, 
And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every 

one, 
To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past ; 
And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper  Roland  at  last. 
With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 
The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray  ; 

And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear 

bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his 

track ; 
And  one  eye*s  black  intelligence,  —  ever  that 

glance 
O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,   his  own  master, 

askance ; 
And  the  thick  heavy  spume-flakes,  which  aye 

and  anon 
Hu  fierce  lips  shook  upward  in  galloping  on. 


C. 


By  Hasselt  Dirck  groanef 
"Stay  spur! 

Your  Roos  galloped  bra^ 
her; 

We'll  remember  at  Aix,"  —  for  one 
quick  wheeze 

Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck,  and  stag- 
gering knees. 

And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank. 

As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and 
sank. 

So  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 

Past  Looz  and  past  Tongres,  no  cloud  in  the 

sky; 
The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh  ; 
'Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle,  bright  stubble 

like  chaff ; 
Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  dome-spire  sprang  white, 
And  "Gallop,"  gasped  Joris,   "for  Aix  is  in 

sight  1 " 

"How  they'll  greet  us  I"  —  and  all  in  a  mo- 
ment his  roan 

Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a 
stone ; 

And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole 
weight 

Of  the  news  v^hich  alone  could  save  Afy  from  her 
fate, 

With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the 
brim. 

And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-sockets'  rim. 

Then  I  cast  loose  my  buff-coat,  each  holster  let 
fall. 

Shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and 
all. 

Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear, 

Called  my  Roland  his  pet  name,  my  horse  with- 
out peer,  -^ 

Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sung,  any  noise, 
bad  or  good, 

Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and 
stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is  friends  flocking  round. 

As  I  sate  with  his  head  'twizt  my  knees  on  the 
ground  ; 

And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of 
mine. 

As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of 
wine. 

Which  (the  buigesses  voted  by  common  con- 
sent) 

Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good 
news  from  Ghent. 

ROBBRT  BaOWNIffC. 
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INCIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  CAMP. 

I. 

You  know  we  French  gtonned  Ratiibon  : 

A  mile  or  so  away, 
On  a  little  mound.  Napoleon 

Stooil  on  our  storming<day  ; 
With  neck  out-thrust,  you  fancy  how, 

Legs  wide,  arms  locked  behind. 
As  if  to  balance  the  prone  brow. 

Oppressive  'with  its  mind. 

II. 
Just  as  perhaps  he  mused,  "  My  plana 

That  soar,  to  earth  may  fall, 
Let  once  my  army-leader  Lannes 

Waver  at  yonder  wall/'  — 
Out  'twizt  the  battery-smokes  there  flew 

A  rider,  bound  on  bound 
Full-galloping  ;  nor  bridle  drew 

Until  he  reached  the  mound. 

III. 
Then  off  there  flung  in  smiling  joy, 

And  held  himself  erect 
By  just  his  horse's  mane,  a  boy  : 

You  hardly  could  suspect, 
(So  tight  he  kept  his  lips  compressed. 

Scarce  any  blood  came  through,) 
You  looked  twice  ere  you  saw  his  breast 

Was  all  but  shot  in  two. 

IV. 

"  Well,"  cried  he,  "  Emperor,  by  Ood*8  grace 

We  *ve  got  you  Ratisbon  I 
The  marshal 's  in  the  market-place. 

And  you  '11  be  there  anon 
To  see  your  flag-bird  flap  his  vans 

Where  I,  to  heart's  desire. 
Perched  him  1"  The  chiefs  eye  flashed ;  his  plans 

Soared  up  again  like  fire. 

V. 

The  chiefs  eye  flashed  ;  but  presently 

Softened  itself,  as  sheathes 
A  fllra  the  mother-eagle's  eye 

When  her  bruised  eaglet  breathes : 
"  You  *re  wounded  ! "  "  Nay,"  his  soldier^s  pride 

Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said  : 

*'  I  *m  killed,  sire ! "    And,  his  chief  beside, 

Smiling,  the  boy  fell  dead. 

Robert  Bkowming. 


But  Linden  saw  another  sight 
When  the  drum  beat,  at  dead  of  night, 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed. 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade. 
And  furious  every  charger  neigh^ 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven. 
Then  rushed  the  steed  to  battle  driven. 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stainM  sdow» 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

*T  is  mom,  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  don. 
Where  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hon 
Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.    On,  ye  bimve. 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave  ! 
Wave,  Munich  !  all  thy  banners  wave. 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry ! 

Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet ! 

The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet. 

And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 

Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 

Thomas  Campsu^ 


HOHENLINDEN. 

On  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 


THE  NOBLEMAN  AND  THE  PEN- 
SIONER. 

"  Old  man,  God  bless  you  I  does  your  pipe  tiste 
sweetly  f 

A  beauty,  by  my  soul ! 
A  red  clay  flower-pot,  rimmed  withgold  so  net:I\ ! 

What  ask  you  for  the  bowl  t " 

"  0  sir,  that  bowl  for  worlds  I  would  not  part  vitL ; 

A  brave  man  gave  it  me. 
Who  won  it — now  what  think  you  ? — of  aba>hav 

At  Belgrade's  victory. 

"  There,  sir,   ah !  there  was  booty  worth  the 
showing,  — 

Long  life  to  Prince  Eugene  ! 
Like  after-grass  you  might  have  seen  ns  mowing 

The  Turkish  ranks  down  clean.** 

"  Another  time  I  *ll  hear  your  stoiy ;  — 

Come,  old  man,  be  no  fool ; 
Take  these  two  ducats,  — gold  for  ^ory,— 

And  let  me  have  the  bowl  1** 
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"  I  *in  a  poor  churl,  as  you  may  say,  sir ; 

My  pension  's  all  I  'm  worth  : 
Tet  I  *d  not  give  that  bowl  away,,  sir. 

For  all  the  gold  on  earth. 

« JojBt  hear  now  I  Once,  as  we  hussars,  allmeny, 

Hard  on  the  foe's  rear  pressed, 
A  blundering  rascal  of  a  janizary 

Shot  thi*ough  our  captain's  breast. 

"  At  once  across  my  horse  I  hove  him,  — 
The  same  would  he  have  done,  — 

And  from  the  smoke  and  tumult  di-ove  him 
Safe  to  a  nobleman. 

"  I  nursed  him,  and,  before  his  end,  bequeathing 

His  money  and  this  bowl 
To  me,  he  pressed  my  hand,  just  ceased  his 
breathing. 

And  so  he  died,  braye  soul ! 

■ 

"The  money  thou  must  gire  mine  host, — so 
thought  I,  — 

Three  plunderings  suffered  he : 
And,  in  remembrance  of  my  old  fiiend,  brought  I 

The  pipe  away  with  me. 

"  Henceforth  in  all  campaigns  with  me  I  bore  it, 

In  flight  or  in  pursuit ; 
It  was  a  holy  thing,  sir,  and  I  wore  it 

Safe-sheltered  in  my  boot. 

"This  reiy  limb,  I  lost  it  by  a  shot,  sir. 

Under  the  walls  of  Prague  : 
First  at  my  precious  pipe,  be  sure,  I  caught,  kir, 

And  then  picked  up  my  leg.*' 

"You  move  me  even  to  tears,  old  sire : 
What  was  the  brave  man's  name  f 

Tell  me,  that  I,  too,  may  admire^ 
And  venerate  his  fame." 

"  They  called  him  only  the  brave  Walter ; 

His  farm  lay  near  the  Rhine."  — 
"  God  bless  your  old  eyes  1  't  was  my  father, 

And  that  same  farm  is  mine. 

"Come,  friend,  you've  seen  some  stormy  weather, 

With  me  is  now  your  bed  ; 
We  '11  drink  of  Walter^s  grapes  together. 

And  eat  of  Walter's  bread." 

"  Now,  —  done  !  I  march  in,  then,  to-morrow ; 

You  're  \m  true  heir,  I  see  ; 
And  when  I  die,  your  thanks,  kind  master, 

The  Turkish  pipe  shall  be." 

PFBPPbL    Trsnjdation  of 
CHAKi.as  T.  BMOUIC& 


THE  SWORD  SONG. 

FROM  THB  CBXMAN  OP  KOKNES. 

fChailet  Theodore  KUrner  wms  a  young  German  soldier, 
scholar,  poet,  and  patriot.  He  was  bom  at  Dresden  in  the 
autumn  of  1791.  and  fell  in  battle  for  his  country  at  the  early 
age  of  twvnty-cwo.  The  "  Sword  Song."  so  called,  was  written  in 
his  pocket-book  only  two  hours  before  he  fcll^  during  a  halt  in  a 
wood  previous  to  the  eiq^agement,  and  was  read  by  hiin  to  a  com 
rade  Just  as  the  signal  was  given  for  battle.  Thi^  bold  song  rep- 
resents the  soldier  chiding  hi*  sword,  which,  under  the  image  of  his 
iron  bride.  Is  impatient  to  come  forth  from  her  cliaraber,  the  scab- 
bard, and  be  wedded  to  him  on  the  ftdd  of  battle,  where  each 
soldier  shall  press  the  blade  to  his  lips. 

Komer  feU  in  an  engagement  with  superior  numbers  near  a 
thicket  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kosenbuig.  He  had  advanced  in 
pttfsuit  of  the  flying  foe  too  far  beyond  hL>  comrades.  They  buried 
him  under  an  old  oak  00  the  site  of  the  battle,  and  carved  his 
name  on  the  trunk.] 

Sword,  on  my  left  side  gleaming. 
What  means  thy  bright  eye's  beaming? 
It  makes  my  spirit  dance 
To  see  thy  friendly  glance. 
Hurrah  I 

"  A  valiant  rider  bears  me  ; 
A  free-bom  Gennan  wears  me  : 
That  makes  my  eye  so  bright ; 
That  is  the  sword's  delight." 
Hurrah  ! 

Yes,  good  sword,  I  am  free, 
And  love  thee  heartily. 
And  clasp  thee  to  my  side, 
E'en  as  a  plighted  bride. 
Hurrah  I 

"  And  I  to  thee,  by  Heaven, 
My  light  steel  life  have  given  ; 
When  shall  the  knot  be  tied  ? 
When  wilt  thou  take  thy  bride  t  " 
Hurrah ! 

The  trumpet's  solemn  warning 
Shall  hail  the  bridal  morning. 
When  cannon-thunders  wake 
Then  my  true-love  I  take. 
Hurrah: 

"  0  blessed,  blessed  meeting  ! 
My  heart  is  wildly  beating  : 
Come,  bridegroom,  come  for  me  ; 
My  garland  waiteth  tliee." 
Hurrah  1 

Why  in  the  scabbard  rattle. 
So  wild,  so  fierce  for  battle  f 
What  means  this  restless  glow! 
My  sword,  why  clatter  so  ? 
Hurrah  1 

"  Well  may  thy  prisoner  rattle  ; 
My  spirit  yearns  for  battle. 
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Rider,  *t  is  war's  wild  glow 
That  makes  me  tremble  so." 
Hurnhl 

Stay  in  thy  chamber  near, 
My  lore ;  what  wilt  thou  here  ? 
Still  in  thy  chamber  bide  : 
Soon,  soon  I  take  my  bride. 
Hurrah! 


*'  Let  me  not  longer  wait : 
Love's  garden  blooms  in  state. 
With  roses  bloody-red. 
And  many  a  bright  death-bed. 
Uonmht 


»t 


Now,  then,  come  forth,  my  bride  I 
Come  forth,  thou  rider's  pride  I 
Come  out,  my  good  sword,  come  ! 
Forth  to  thy  father^s  home  ! 
Hurrah  I 


"0,  in  the  field  to  prance 
The  glorious  wedding  dance  ! 
How,  in  the  sun's  bright  beams. 
Bride-like  the  clear  steel  gleams  ! 
Hurrah  I 


i» 


Then  forward,  valiant  fighters  I 
And  forward,  German  riderej 
And  when  the  heart  grows  cold. 
Let  each  his  love  infold. 
Hunmh  1 

Once  on  the  left  it  hung^ 
And  stolen  glances  flung ; 
Now  clearly  on  your  right 
Doth  God  each  fond  bride  plight. 
Hurrah  1 

Then  let  your  hot  lips  feel 
That  virgin  cheek  of  steel ; 
One  kiss,  —  and  woe  betide 
Him  who  forsakes  the  bride. 
Hurrah  I 

Now  let  the  loved  one  sing ; 
Now  let  the  clear  blade  ring. 
Till  the  bright  sparks  shall  fly, 
Heralds  of  victory  I 
Hurrah  I 

For,  hark  !  the  trumpet's  warning 
Proclaims  the  marriage  morning  ; 
It  dawns  in  festal  pride  ; 
Hurrah,  thou  Iron  Bride  I 
Hurrah  I 

of  Ckarlbs  T.  BaOOKS. 


THE  TURKISH  CAMP. 

BBFORB  OORINTK. 

T  ifl  midnight :  on  the  mountains  brown 

The  cold  r-'und  moou  bhin«»  deeply  down ; 

Blue  roll  the  waters,  blue  the  hky 

Spreads  like  an  ocean  hung  on  high, 

Biespangled  with  those  isles  of  light. 

So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 

Who  ever  gazed  upon  them  sliinin^ 

And  turned  to  earth  without  repining, 

Nor  wished  for  wings  to  flee  away. 

And  mix  with  their  eternal  ray  f 

The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there. 

Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air : 

And  scarce  tlieir  foam  the  pebbles  shook. 

But  murmured  meekly  as  the  brook. 

The  winds  were  pillowed  on  the  waves  ; 

The  banners  drooped  along  their  staves. 

And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling. 

Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling ; 

And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke. 

Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke. 

Save  where  the  steed  neighed  oft  and  shriU, 

And  echo  answered  from  the  hill. 

And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 

Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast. 

As  rose  tlie  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 

In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer ; 

It  rose,  that  chanted  mournful  strain. 

Like  some  lone  spirit's  o'er  the  plain  : 

'T  was  musical,  but  sadly  sweet. 

Such  as  when  winds  and  harp-strings  mset, 

And  take  a  long  unmeasured  tone. 

To  mortal  minstrelsy  unknown. 

It  seemed  to  those  within  the  wall 

A  cry  prophetic  of  their  fall  : 

It  struck  even  the  besieger's  ear 

With  something  ominous  and  drear. 

An  undefined  and  sudden  thrill. 

Which  makes  the  heart  a  moment  still. 

Then  beat  with  quicker  pulse,  ashamed 

Of  that  strange  sense  its  silence  fnuned ; 

Such  as  a  sudden  passing-bell 

Wakes,  though  but  for  a  stimngei's  knell. 

■vBoa 


WATERLOO. 


PBOM  "CMILOB  MASOLD.' 


TnEKE  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gatheml  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brare  meo ; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
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Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell ; 
But  hush  !  hark  I  a  deepsound  strikes  like  a  rising 
knell! 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  ?  —  No  ;  't  was  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o*er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance  !  let  joy  be  unconfined  1 
No  sleep  till  mom  when  Youth  and  Pleasure 

meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet,  — 
But,  hark  !  —  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once 

more. 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before  I  ' 
Aim  !  arm  !  it  is  —  it  is  —  the  cannon's  opening 

roar  I 

Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  festival. 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deemed  it  near. 
His  heart  more  tnily  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretched  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier. 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could 

quell : 
He  rushed  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting, 

felL 

Ah  !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
Andgathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness  ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking 

sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated  :  who  would 

guess 
If  evermore  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  mom  could 
I 


And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed. 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car. 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  fomiing  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  dmm 
Boused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star ; 
While  thronge<l  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Orwhisi>ering  with  white  lips,  —  **  The  foe  !  they 


come  !  they  come  ! 


M 


And  wild  and  high  the  "Cameron's  gathering 


f» 


rose. 


^- 


The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 


Have  heard,  —  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon 

foes  : 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills 
Savage  and  shrill !     But  with  the  breath  which 

'fiUs 
Their  mountain  pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years. 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  each  clans- 
man's ears ! 

And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green 

leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves. 
Over  the  unreturaing  brave,  —  alas  1 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  wlien  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valor,  rolling  on  the  foe. 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold 

and  low. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 

Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay. 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal  sound  of  strife. 

The  mom  the  marshalling  in  arms,  —  the  day 

Battle's  magnificently  stem  array  1 

The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when 

rent 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay. 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and 

pent,  % 

Rider  and  horse,  —  friend,   foe,  —  in  one  red 

burial  blent  1 

Their  praise  is  hymned  by  loftier  harps  than 

mine ; 
Yet  one  I  would  select  from  that  proud  throng, 
Partly  because  they  blend  me  with  his  line, 
And  jwrtly  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong. 
And  partly  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song ! 
And  his  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  showered 
The  death-bolts  deadliest   the  thinned  files 

along. 
Even  where  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest 

lowered. 
They  reached  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  young, 

gallant  Howard  t 

There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for 

thee. 
And  mine  were  nothing,  had  I  such  to  give  ; 
But  when  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree. 
Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to 

live. 
And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 
Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 
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With  all  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 
I  turned  from  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could 
not  bring. 

I  turned  to  thee,  to 'thousands,  of  whom  each 
And  one  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 
In  his  own  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 
Foigetfulness  were  mercy  for  their  sake  ; 
The  Archangel's  trump,  not  glory's,  must  awake 
Those  whom  they  thirst  for ;  though  the  sound 

of  Fame 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 
So  honored  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer  claim. 

They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length  ;  and,  smiling, 

mourn : 
The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall  ; 
Tlie  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn  ; 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  massy  hoariness  ;  the  ruined  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are 

gone; 
The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  inthrall ; 
The  day  drags  through  though  storms  keep  out 

the  sun  ; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on ; 

Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 

In  every  fragment  multiplies,  and  makes 

A  thousand  images  of  one  that  was 

The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks  ; 

And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes. 

Living  in  shattered  guise,  and  still,  and  cold, 

And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches. 

Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old. 

Showing  no  visible  sign,  forsuch  things  are  untold. 

Byron. 


THE  CHARGE  AT  WATERLOO. 

On  came  i\$b  whirlwind,  —  like  the  last 
But  fiercest*  sweep  of  tempest-blast ; 
On  came  tli^^  whirlwind,  — steel-gleams  broke 
Like  lightning  through  the  rolling  smoke  ; 

The  vr&r  was  waked  anew. 
Three  hundred  cannon-mouths  roared  loud. 
And  from  their  throats,  with  flash  and  cloud, 

Tlieir  showers  of  iron  threw. 
Beneath  their  fire,  in  full  career, 
Rushed  on  the  ponderous  cuirassier, 
Tlie  lancer  couched  his  ruthless  spear, 
And,  hurrying  as  to  havoc  near, 

Tlie  cohorts'  eagles  flew. 
In  one  dark  torrent,  broad  and  strongs 
The  advancing  onset  rolled  along. 
Forth  harbingered  by  fierce  acclaim, 


That,  from  the  shroud  of  smoke  and  flaoMiy 

Pealed  wildly  the  imperial  name. 

But  on  the  British  heart  were  lost 

The  terrors  uf  the  charging  host ; 

For  not  an  eye  the  storm  that  viewul 

Changed  its  proiid  glance  of  fortitude. 

Nor  was  one  forward  footstep  stayed. 

As  dropfied  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

Fast  as  their  ranks  the  thunders  tear. 

Fast  they  renewed  each  serried  M[uare  ; 

And  on  the  wounded  and  the  slain 

Closed  their  diminished  files  agsiu. 

Till  from  their  lines  scarce  spears'  lengths  three. 

Emerging  from  the  smoke  they  see 

Helmet  and  plume  and  panoply. 

Then  waked  their  fire  at  once  ! 
Each  musketeer's  revolving  knell 
As  fa^t,  as  regularly  fell. 
As  when  they  practise  to  display 
Their  discipline  on  festal  day. 

The^  down  went  helm  and  lanoe^ 
Down  were  the  eagle-banners  sent, 
Down  reeling  steeds  and  riders  went, 
CorsMslets  were  pierced  and  pennons  rent ; 

And,  to  augment  the  fray. 
Wheeled  full  against  their  staggering  fUnki, 
The  English  horsemen's  foaming  mnka 

Forced  their  resistless  way. 
Then  to  the  musket-knell  succeeds 
The  clash  of  swords,  the  neigh  of  steeds  ; 
As  plies  the  smith  his  clanging  trade. 
Against  the  cuirass  rang  the  blade  ; 
And  while  amid  their  close  array 
The  well-served  cannon  rent  their  way, 
And  while  amid  their  scattered  band 
Raged  the  fierce  rider's  bloody  bmnd. 
Recoiled  in  common  rout  and  fear 
Lancer  and  guard  and  cuirassier. 
Horsemen  and  foot,  —  a  mingled  host,  — 
Their  leaders  fallen,  their  stamlanis  lo^t. 

sia  waltsji  scdtt. 


^ 


THE  MARCH  TO   MOSCOW. 

The  Emperor  Nap  he  would  set  out 
For  a  summer  excursion  to  Mo5^:ow  ; 

The  fields  were  green  and  the  sky  wa^  blue ; 
Morbleu  !  Parbleu  ! 
What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moscow  ! 

Four  hundred  thousand  men  and  more. 

Heigh-ho,  for  Moscow  ! 
There  were  mandials  by  dozens  and  dukes  by  the 
score. 

Princes  a  few,  and  kings  one  or  two. 
While  the  fields  are  so  green  and  the  sky  so  bine, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 
What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moeooir  ! 
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There  was  Junot  and  Angereau, 

Heigh-ho»  for  Moscow  I 
Dombrowsky  and  Pouiatowsky, 
General  Rapp  and  Emperor  Nap, 

Nothing  would  do, 
Wliila  the  tields  were  so  green  and  the  skyso  blue, 

Morbleu  !  Parbleu ! 
Bat  they  must  be  marched  to  Moscow. 

But  the  Russians  they  stoutly  turned  to, 

All  on  the  road  to  Moscow, 
Nap  had  to  fight  his  way  all  through. 
They  could  fight,  but  they  could  not  parley-vous. 
But  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 
And  so  he  got  to  Moscow. 

They  made  the  place  too  hot  for  him. 

For  they  set  fire  to  Moscow ; 
To  get  there  had  cost  him  much  ado, 
And  then  no  better  course  he  knew, 
While  the  fields  were  green  and  the  sky  was  bine, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu  t 
Than  to  march  back  again  from  Moscow. 

The  Russians  they  stuck  close  to  him. 
All  on  the  road  from  Moscow  ; 

There  was  Tormazow  and  Gomalow, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  iaoto; 

Rajefsky  and  Noverefsky, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  efsky  ; 

Schamscheff,  Souchosaneff,  and  Schepeleff, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  eff; 

Wasiltschecoff,  Kostomaroff,  and  Theoglokoff, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  of; 

Milaravoditch,  and  Juladovitch,  and  Karatch- 
kowitch. 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  itch; 

OscharofiTsky,  and  Rostoffsky,  Kasatichkoffsky, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  ojfsky; 
And  Platoif  he  played  them  off, 
And  Markoff  he  marked  them  off. 
And  Tutchkoff  he  touched  them  off. 
And  Kutusoff  he  cut  them  off, 
And  Woronzoff  he  worried  them  off, 
And  Dochtoroff  he  doctored  them  off. 
And  Rodinoff  he  flogged  them  off ; 
And  last  of  all  an  Admiral  came, 
A  terrible  man,  with  a  terrible  name, 
A  name  which  you  all  must  know  very  well, 
Nobody  can  speak,  and  nobody  can  spell. 

They  stuck  close  to  Nap  with  all  thei-  might. 
They  were  on  the  left  and  on  the  right. 
Behind  and  before,  and  by  day  and  by  night ; 
Nap  would  rather  parley-vous  than  fight ; 
Bat  parley-Yous  would  no  more  do, 
Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 
For  they  remembered  Moscow  1 


And  then  came  on  the  frost  and  snow. 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow  1 
The  Emperor  Nap  found,  as  he  went. 
That  he  was  not  quite  omnipotent ; 
And  worse  and  worse  the  weather  grew. 
The  fields  were  so  white  and  the  sky  so  blae, 

Morbleu !  Ventrebleu  ! 
Wliat  a  terrible  journey  from  Moscow  I 

The  devil  take  the  hindmost. 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow ! 

Quoth  Nap,  who  thought  it  small  delight, 

To  fight  all  day  and  to  freeze  all  night ; 

And  so,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do, 

When  the  fields  were  so  white  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 

He  stole  away,  I  tell  you  true. 

All  by  himself  from  Moscow. 

Robert  southby. 


RODERICK   IN   BATTLE. 


raOM  '*  KODBRICK,  THB  LAST  OF  THX    GOTHS." 

With  that  he  fell  upon  the  old  man*s  neck  ; 
Then  vaulted  in  the  saddle,  gave  the  reins. 
And  soon  rejoined  the  host.     On,  comrades,  on  ! 
Victory  and  Vengeance  !  he  exclaimed,  and  took 
Tlie  lead  on  that  good  charger,  he  alone 
Horsed  for  the  onset.     They,  with  one  consent, 
Gave  all  their  voices  to  the  inspiiing  cry. 
Victory  and  Vengeance  !  and  the  hills  and  itKks 
Caught  the  prophetic  shout  and  rolled  it  round. 
Count  Pedro's  people  heard  amid  the  heat 
Of  battle,  and  returned  the  glad  acclaim. 
The  astonished  Mussulmen,  on  all  sides  chaiged, 
Heaid  that  tremendous  cry  ;  yet  manfully 
They  stood,  and  everywhere,  with  gallant  fron^ 
Opposed  in  fair  array  the  shock  of  war. 
Desperately  they  fought,  like  men  expert  in  arms. 
And  knowing  that  no  safety  could  be  found 
Save  from  their  own  light  hands.    No  former  day 
Of  all  his  long  career  had  seen  their  chief 
Approved  so  well ;  nor  had  Witiza's  sons 
Ever  before  this  hour  achieved  in  fight 
Such  feats  of  resolute  valor.     Sisibert 
Beheld  Pelayo  in  the  field  afoot. 
And  twice  essayed  beneath  his  hoi-se's  feet 
To  thrust  him  down.    Twice  did  the  prince  evade 
The  shock,  and  twice  upon  his  shield  received 
The  fratricidal  sword.     Tempt  me  no  more, 
Son  of  Witiza,  cried  the  indignant  chief. 
Lest  I 'forget  what  mother  gave  thee  birth  ! 
Go  meet  thy  death  from  any  hand  but  mine  ! 
He  said,  and  turned  aside.     Fitlicst  from  me  1 
Exclaimed  a  dreadful  voice,  as  through  the  throng 
Orelio  forced  his  way  ;  fitliest  fi-oiu  nie 
Receive  the  rightful  death  too  long  withheld  ! 
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T  is  Roderick  strikes  the  blow !     And  as  he 

spake, 
Upon  the  tmitor's  shoulder  fierce  he  drore 
The  wcfliK)n,  well  bestowed.     He  in  the  seat 
Tottered  and  fell.     The  avenger  hastened  on 
In  search  of  Ebba  ;  and  in  the  heat  of  fight 
Rejoicing,  and  forgetful  of  all  else, 
Set  up  his  cry,  as  he  was  wont  in  youth,  — 
Roderick  the  Goth !  —  his  war-cry  known  so 

well. 
Pelayo  eagerly  took  up  the  word, 
And  shouted  out  his  kinsman's  name  beloved,  — 
Roderick  the  Goth  !  Roderick  and  Victory  ! 
Roderick  and  Vengeance  !  Odoar  gave  it  forth ; 
Urban  re])cated  it,  and  through  his  ranks 
Count  Pedro  sent  the  cry.     Not  from  the  field 
Of  his  great  victory,  when  Witiia  fell, 
With  louder  acclamations  had  that  name 
Been  borne  abroail  upon  the  winds  of  heaven. 
The  unreflecting  throng,  who  yesterday, 
If  it  had  passed  their  Him,  would  with  a  curse 
Have  clogged  it,  echoed  it  as  if  it  came 
From  some  celestial  voice  in  the  air,  revealed 
To  be  the  certain  pledge  of  all  their  hopes. 
Roderick  the  Goth  !     Roderick  and  Victory  ! 
Roderick  and   Vengeance  !     O'er  the  field  it 

spread, 
All  hearts  and  tongues  uniting  in  the  cry  ; 
Mountains  and  rocks  and  vales  re-echoed  round ; 
And  he,  rejoicing  in  his  strength,  rode  on, 
Laying  on  the  Moors  with  that  good  sword,  and 

smote. 
And  overthrew,  and  scattered,  and  destroyed. 
And  trampled  down  ;  and  still  at  every  blow 
Exultingly  he  sent  the  war-cry  forth, 
Roilerick  the  Goth  !  Roderick  and  Victory  I 
Roderick  and  Vengeance  I 

Thus  he  made  his  way, 
Smiting  and  slajring,  through  the  astonished 

ranks. 
Till  he  beheld,  where,  on  a  fiery  barb, 
Ebba,  performing  well  a  soldier's  part. 
Dealt  to  the  right  and  left  his  deadly  blows. 
With  mutual  rage  they  met.     The  renegade 
Di.s]»lays  a  cimeter,  the  splendid  gift 
Of  Widid  fi"om  Damascus  sent ;  its  hilt 
Emliossed  with  gems,  its  bla^le  of  perfect  steel. 
Which,  like  a  mirror  sparkling  to  the  sun 
With  dazzling  splendor,  flashed.   The  Goth  ob- 
jects 
His  shield,  and  on  its  rim  received  the  eilge 
Driven  from  its  aim  awitle,  and  of  its  force 
Diminished.     l^Iany  a  fmstmte  stroke  was  dealt 
On  either  part,  and  many  a  foin  and  thrust 
Aimed  and  rebated  ;  many  a  deadly  blow. 
Straight  or  reverse,  delivered  and  repelled. 
Tttxlerick  at  len^h  with  U^tter  R]i«'ed  hath  reached 
The  apostate's  turUiu,  and  through  all  its  folds 


The  true  Cantabrian  weapon  making  way 
Attained  his  forehead.     "  Wretch !  **  the  arenger 

cried, 
"  It  comes  from  Roderick's  hand  t  Roderick  the 

Goth! 
Who  spared,  who  trusted  thee,  and  was  be- 
trayed ! 
Go  tell  thy  father  now  how  thoa  hast  sped 
With  all  thy  treasons  !  '*    Sajring  thus,  he  aeiztd 
Tlie  miserable,  who,  blinded  now  with  blood. 
Reeled  in  the  saddle ;  and  with  sidelong  atep 
Backing  Orelio,  drew  him  to  the  ground. 
He  shrieking,  as  beneath  the  hone's  feet 
He  fen,  foi^ot  his  late-learnt  creed,  and  calh'd 
On  Mary's  name.   The  dreadful  Goth  imJkMed  on. 
Still  plunging  through  the  thickest  war,  aud  suW 
Scattering,  where'er  he  turned,  the  affrightrd 

™*^^  ROSaaT  SOUTMAY. 


THE  LORD  OF  BUTRAOO. 

"  Your  horse  is  faint,   my  King;  my  lord ! 

your  gallant  horse  is  sick,  — 
His  limbs  are  torn,  his  breast  is  gored,  on  his 

eye  the  film  is  thick  ; 
Mount,  mount  on  mine,  O,  mount  apaoe,  I  pny 

thee,  mount  and  fly  ! 
Or  in  my  arms  I  'll  lift  yont  Grace,  —  their 

trampling  hoofs  are  nigh  ! 

"My  King,  my  King!  you're  wonnded  sore* 

—  the  blood  runs  from  your  feet ; 
But  only  lay  a  hand  before,  and  I  '11  llA  too  to 

your  seat ; 
Mount,  Juan,  for  they  gather  fast !  —  I   hear 

their  coming  cry,  — 
Mount,  mount,  and  ride  for  jeopardy,  —  111  save 

you  though  I  die  ! 

"Stand,  noble  steed  !  this  hour  of  need,  —  lie 

gentle  as  a  lamb ; 
1 11  kiss  the  foam  from  off  thy  month,  —  thy 

master  dear  I  am,  — 
Mount,  Juan,  mount ;  whate'er  betide,  away  the 

britlle  fling, 
And  plunge  the  rowels  in  hia  side.  —  My  bone 

shall  save  my  King  ! 


**  Nay,  never  speak ;  my  sires.  Lord  Kin^ 

ceived  their  land  from  yours. 
And  joyfully  their  blood  sliali  spring  so  be  it 

thine  secures ; 
If  I  should  fly,  and  thou,  my  Kin|^  be  foond 

among  the  dead. 
How  could  I  stand  'mong  gentlemen,  inch  Kom 

on  my  gray  head  f 
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"Castile's  proud  dames  shall  never  point  the 

finger  of  disdain, 
And  say  there's  one  that  ran  away  when  our 

good  lonls  were  slain  ! 
I  leaye  Diego   in  your  care, — you'll  fill  his 

father's  place ; 
Strike,  strike  the  spur,  and  never  spare,  —  God's 

blessing  on  your  Grace  !  '* 

So  spake  the  brave  Montanez,  Butrago's  lord  was 
he  ; 

And  turned  him  to  the  coming  host  in  steadfast- 
ness and  glee  ; 

He  flung  himself  among  them,  as  they  came 
down  the  hill,  — 

He  died,  God  wot !  but  not  before  his  sword  had 


drunk  its  iill. 


John  Gibson  Locichart. 


HUDIBRAS*  SWORD  AND  DAGGER. 

His  pnissant  sword  unto  his  side 
Near*  his  undaunted  heart  was  tied, 
With  basket  hilt  tliat  would  hold  broth, 
And  serve  for  fight  and  dinner  both. 
In  it  he  melted  lead  for  bullets 
To  shoot  at  foes,  and  sometimes  pullets, 
To  whom  he  bore  so  fell  a  gnitch 
He  ne'er  gave  quarter  to  any  such. 
The  trenchant  blade,  Toledo  trusty, 
For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty, 
And  ate  into  itself,  for  lack 
Of  8oniebo<ly  to  hew  and  hack. 
The  peaceful  scabbard,  where  it  dwelt, 
The  rancor  of  its  edge  had  felt ; 
Fur  of  the  lower  end  two  handful 
It  liad  devoured,  it  was  so  manful ; 
And  so  much  scorned  to  lurk  in  case, 
As  if  it  durst  not  show  its  face. 

.  a  *  «  ■ 

This  swonl  a  dagger  had,  his  page, 
That  was  but  little  for  his  age. 
And  therefore  waitwl  on  him  so 
As  dwarfs  unto  knight-errants  do. 
It  was  a  servireable  dudgeon, 
Either  for  fighting  or  for  dnidging. 
When  it  had  stablied  or  broke  a  head. 
It  would  scrape  ti-enchers  or  chip  bread. 
Toast  cheese  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
To  bait  a  mouse-trap  't  would  not  care  ; 
*T  would  make  clean  sho<>8,  and  in  the  earth 
Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  so  forth  : 
It  had  bet-n  ']»rentice  to  a  brewer, 
Where  this  and  more  it  did  endure  ; 
But  left  the  trade,  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  scorn. 

SAUUBL  BUTt.BR. 


MALBROUCK. 

Malbkouck,  the  prince  of  conmumdeni 
Is  gone  to  the  war  in  Flanders ; 
His  fame  is  like  Alexander's ; 

But  when  ^ill  he  come  home  ! 

Perhaps  at  Trinity  feast ;  or 
Perhaiis  he  may  come  at  Easter. 
Egad  !  he  had  better  make  haste,  or 
We  fear  he  may  never  come. 

For  Trinity  feast  is  over. 
And  has  brought  no  news  from  Dover ; 
And  Easter  is  ^mst,  moreover. 
And  Malbrouck  still  delays. 

Milady  in  her  watch-tower 
Sjiends  many  a  pensive  hour. 
Not  knowing  why  or  how  her 

Dear  lord  from  England  stays. 

While  sitting  quite  forlorn  in 
Tliat  tower,  she  spies  returning 
A  page  clail  in  deep  mourning. 
With  fainting  ste[>s  and  slow. 

"0  page,  prithee,  come  faster  t 
Wliat  news  do  you  bring  of  your  master  t 
I  fear  there  is  some  disaster,  — 
Your  looks  are  so  full  of  woe." 

"  The  news  I  bring,  fair  lady," 
With  sorrowful  accent  said  he, 
*'  Is  one  you  are  not  ready 
So  soon,  alas  !  to  hear. 

"  But  since  to  speak  1  'm  hurried,** 
Added  this  page  quite  flurried, 
"  Malbrouck  is  dead  and  buried  1  '* 
—  And  here  he  shed  a  tear. 

'*  He  *s  dead  !  he  *s  dead  as  a  herring ! 
For  I  beheld  his  herring,  ♦ 

And  four  officers  transferring 

His  corpse  away  from  the  field. 

"  One  officer  carried  his  sabre  ; 
And  he  carried  it  not  without  labor, 
Much  envying  his  next  neighbor, 
Who  only  bore  a  shield. 

"The  third  was  helmet-bearer,  — 
That  helmet  which  on  its  wearer 
Fille<l  all  who  saw  with  terror. 
And  covered  a  hero's  brains. 

"  Now,  having  got  so  far,  I 
Find  that  —  by  the  Ixjrd  Harry  !  — 
The  fourth  is  left  nothing  to  carry  ;  — 
So  there  the  thing  n*main.s." 

AKONYXIOUS  (French). 
of  Mahony. 
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THE  BROADSWORDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Now  there 's  peace  on  the  shore,  now  there 's  calm 
on  the  sea, 
'  Fill  a  glass  to  the  heroes  whose  swords  kept  us 
free, 
Right  descendants  of  Wallace,  Montrose,  and 
Dundee. 
0  the  hroadstoards  of  old  Scotland  I 
And  0  the  old  Scottish  broadswords  I 

* 

Old  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  the  good  and  the 

brave,  — 
Let  him  flee  from  our  board,  let  him  sleep  with 

the  slave, 
Whose  libation  comes  slow  while  we  honor  his 

grove. 
0  the  broadswords  of  old  ScaUandt  etc. 

Though  he  died  not,  like  him,  amid  victory's 

roar. 
Though  disaster  and  gloom  wove  his  shroud  on 

the  shore. 
Not  the  less  we  remember  the  spirit  of  Moore. 
0  the  broadswords  of  old  Scx}tland  I  etc. 

Yea,  a  place  with  the  fallen  the  living  shall  claim ; 
We  '11  intwine  in  one  wreath  every  glorious  name. 
The  Gordon,  the  Ramsay,   the  Hope,  and  the 
Graham, 
All  the  broadswords  of  old  ScoUdnd/  etc. 

Count  the  rocks  of  the  Spey,  count  the  groves  of 

the  Forth, 
Count  the  stars  in  the  clear,  cloudless  heaven  of 

the  north ; 
Then  go  blazon  their  numbers,  their  names,  and 

tliuir  worth. 
All  the  broadswords  of  old  Scotland  J  etc. 

The  highest  in  splendor,  the  humblest  in  place, 
Stantl  uniti'd  in  glory,  as  kindred  in  mce, 
For  the  private  is  brotlier  in  blood  to  his  Grace. 
0  the  broadswords  of  old  Scotland/  etc. 

Then  sacred  to  each  and  to  all  let  it  be. 

Fill  a  glass  to  the  heroes  whose  swords  kept  us 

free. 
Right  descendants  of  Wallace,  Montrose,  and 

Dundee. 

0  the  broadswords  of  old  Scotland  /  etc. 

John  Gibson  LocKMAaT. 
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MONTEREY. 

Wb  were  not  many,  —  we  who  stood 

Before  the  iron  sleet  that  day  ; 
Yet  many  a  gallant  spirit  would 


Give  half  his  yeare  if  but  he  could 
Have  been  with  us  at  Monterey. 

Now  here,  now  there,  the  shot  it  hailed 

In  deadly  drifts  of  fiery  spray. 
Yet  not  a  single  soldier  quailed 
When  wounded  comrades  round  them  wailed 

Their  dying  shout  at  Monterey. 


And  on,  still  on  our  column  kept. 

Through  walls  of  flame,  its  withering 
Where  fell  the  dead,  the  living  stept. 
Still  charging  on  the  guns  which  swept 
The  slippery  streets  of  Monterey. 


The  foe  himself  recoiled  aghast. 

When,  striking  where  he  strongest  Uy, 
We  swooped  his  flanking  batteries  past. 
And,  braving  full  their  murderous  bUnt, 
Stormed  home  the  towers  of  Monterey. 

Our  banners  on  those  turrets  wave. 

And  there  our  evening  bugles  play ; 
Where  onnge  boughs  above  their  gravte. 
Keep  green  the  memory  of  thelnave 
Who  fought  and  fell  at  Monterey. 

We  are  not  many,  —  we  who  pressed 
Beside  the  brave  who  fell  that  day  ; 
But  who  of  us  has  not  confessed 
He  'd  rather  shore  their  warrior  rest 
Than  not  have  been  at  Monterey  f 

CHAIOaS  FBMNO  BomCAJL 


BALAKLAVA. 

0  Tins  charge  at  Balaklava  ! 

0  that  rash  and  fatal  charge  ! 
Never  was  a  fiercer,  braver. 
Than  that  chaige  at  Balaklava, 

On  the  battle's  bloody  marge  ! 
All  the  day  the  Russian  columns. 

Fortress  huge,  and  blazing  banks. 
Poured  their  dread  dest motive  volumes 

On  the  French  and  English  ranks,  — 

On  the  gallant  alHeil  ranks  ! 
Earth  and  sky  f^eemed  rent  asunder 
By  the  loud  incessant  thunder  ! 
When  a  strange  but  stem  command  — 
Neeilless,  heedless,  rash  command  — 
Came  to  Lucan's  little  band,  — 
Scarce  six  hundred  men  and  horses 
Of  those  vast  contending  forces  :  — 
"  England  *s  lost  unless  you  save  her  t 
Chaige  the  pass  at  Balaklava  !  '* 

O  that  rash  and  fatal  chanr* 
On  the  battle's  bloody  maxge  ! 
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Far  away  the  Russian  Eagles 

Soar  o*er  smoking  hill  and  dell, 

And  their  hordes,  like  howling  beagles, 
Dense  and  countless,  round  them  yell  1 

Thundering  cannon,  deadly  mortar, 

Sweep  the  field  in  every  quarter  ! 

Nerer,  since  the  days  of  Jesus, 

Trembled  so  the  Chersonesus ! 

Here  behold  the  QalUc  Lilies — 
Stout  St.  Louis'  golden  Lilies  — 
Float  as  erst  at  old  Ramillies  I 
And  beside  them,  lo !  the  Lion  t 
With  her  trophied  Cross,  is  flying  t 

Glorious  standards  !  —  shall  they  warer 

On  the  field  of  Balaklava  ? 

No,  by  Heavens  !  at  that  command  — 

Sudden,  rash,  but  stem  command  — 

Charges  Lncan's  little  band  ! 

Brave  Six  Hundred !  lo  !  they  chaige, 
On  the  battle's  bloody  marge  ! 

Down  yon  deep  and  skirted  valley. 

Where  the  crowded  cannon  play,  — 
Where  the  Czar's  fierce  cohorts  rally, 
Cocisack,  Calmuck,  savage  Kalli,  — 

Down  that  gorge  they  swept  away  t 
Down  that  new  Thermopylie, 
Flashing  swords  and  helmets  see  I 
Underneath  the  iron  shower, 

To  the  brazen  cannon's  jaws, 
Heedless  of  their  deadly  power. 

Press  they  without  fear  or  pause,  >— 

To  the  very  cannon's  jaws  ! 
Gallant  Nolan,  brave  as  Roland 

At  the  field  of  Roncesvalles, 

Dashes  down  the  fatal  valley, 
Dashes  on  the  bolt  of  death. 
Shouting  with  his  latest  breath, 
"  Charge,  then,  gallants  !  do  not  waver, 
Chaige  the  pass  nt  Balaklava  ! " 

O  that  rash  and  fatal  charge. 
On  the  battle's  bloody  maige  t 

Now  the  bolts  of  volleyed  thunder 
Rend  that  little  band  asunder, 
Steed  and  rider  wildly  screaming. 

Screaming  wildly,  sink  away ; 
Late  so  proudly,  proudly  gleaming. 

Now  but  lifeless  clods  of  clay,  — 

Now  but  bleeding  clods  of  clay  1 
Never,  since  the  days  of  Jesus, 
Saw  such  sight  the  Chersonesus  t 
Yet  your  remnant,  brave  Six  Hundred, 
Presses  onward,  onward,  onward. 

Till  they  storm  the  bloody  pass,  — 

Till,  like  bnve  Leonidas, 

They  storm  the  deadly  pass  I 
Sabring' Cossack,  Calmuck,  Kalli, 
In  that  wild  ahot-rended  valley,  — 


Drenched  with  fire  and  blood,  like  lava, 

Awful  pass  at  Balaklava  ! 

0  that  rash  and  fatal  charge. 
On  that  battle's  bloody  moxge  1 

For  now  Russia's  rallied  forces, 
Swanuing  hordes  of  Cossack  horses, 
Trampling  o'er  the  reeking  corses. 

Drive  the  thinned  assailants  back. 

Drive  the  feeble  remnant  back. 

O'er  their  late  heroic  track  ! 
Vain,  alas !  now  rent  and  sundered. 
Vain  your  struggles,  brave  Two  Hundred  1 
Thrice  your  number  lie  asleep, , 
In  that  valley  dark  and  deep. 
Weak  and  wounded  you  retire 
From  tliat  hurricane  of  fire,  — 
Tliat  tempestuous  storm  of  fire,  — 
But  no  soldiers,  firmer,  braver. 

Ever  trod  the  field  of  fame, 
Than  the  Knights  of  Bakklava,  — 

Honor  to  each^hero's  name  1 
Tet  their  country  long  shall  mourn 
For  her  rank  so  rashly  shorn,  ^ 
So  gallantly,  but  madly  shorn 

In  that  fierce  and  fatal  charge, 
On  the  battle's  bloody  marge. 

AI.BXAMOBR  B.  MBBK. 


DEATH  OF  ARTHUR. 

So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea  ; 
Until  King  Arthur's  Table,  man  by  man. 
Had  fallen  in  Lyonesse  about  their  lord. 
King  Arthur  :  then,  becausehis  wound  was  deep. 
The  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him. 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross, 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  the  Ocean,  and  on  one 
Lay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere  : 
"The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.     Such  a  Meep 
They  sleep  —  the  men  I  loved.     I  think  thnt  w» 
Shall  nevermore,  at  any  future  timo. 
Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly  deeds. 
Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls 
Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were. 
I  perish  by  this  people  which  I  made,  — 
Though  Merlin  sware  that  I  should  come  again 
To  rule  once  more  ;  but  let  what  will  be,  be. 
I  am  so  deeply  smitten  throngh  the  helm 
That  without  help  I  cannot  last  till  mom. 
Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibur, 
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Wliich  was  my  pride  :  for  thou  remembercst  how 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an  arm 
Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
Holding  the  sword  —  and  how  1  rowed  across 
And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king ; 
And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 
In  after-time,  this  also  shall  be  known  : 
But  now  delay  not  :  take  Excalibur, 
And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere  : 
Watch  what  thou  seest,   and  lightly  bring  me 
word." 

To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  : 
"  It  is  not  meet,  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee  thus, 
Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  through  the  helm  — 
A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded  roan  ; 
Yet  I  thy  best  will  all  perform  at  full. 
Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  thee  word.** 

So  8a3ring,  from  the  ruined  shrine  he  stept 
And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of  tombs, 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient  men. 
Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind  sang 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.     He,  stepping 

down 
By  zigzag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock, 
Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excalibur 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon. 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran  forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the  hilt : 
For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  sparks, 
^lyriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth-work 
Of  subtlest  jewelry.     He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  ftyes  were  dazzled  as  he  stood, 
This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind, 
In  act  to  throw  :  but  at  the  last  it  seemed 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  concealed 
Thpre  in  the  many-knotted  water-flags. 
That  whistled  stiff  and  dry  about'  the  marge. 
So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded  King. 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere  : 
•*  Hast  thou  performed  my  mission  which  I  gave  ? 
What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast  heard  ?  ** 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  : 
'*  1  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 
Aud  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag.** 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and  pale  : 
"Thou  hast  betrayed  thy  nature  and  thy  name, 
Not  rendering  tnie  answer,  as  beseemed 
Thy  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight : 
For  surer  sign  had  followed,  either  hand, 
Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 
This  is  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  lie. 


Yet  now,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again. 
As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 
I  bade  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me  worl** 

Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
Across  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the  m^r^. 
Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  fixed  in  thought ; 
But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt. 
How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he  nnote 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud  : — 

"  And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  awmy. 
Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  note. 
Should  thus  be  lost  forever  from  the  earth. 
Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  many  men. 
What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were  dorj<> ' 
What  harm,  undone  ?  deep  harm  to  disobey. 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 
Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  demand 
An  act  unprofitable,  against  himself? 
The  King  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  be  does. 
What  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
Should  bo  to  after-time,  but  empty  breath 
And  rumors  of  a  doubt  ?  but  were  this  kept. 
Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty  kings, 
Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  arma, 
Saying,  '  King  Arthur*s  sword,  Excalibur, 
Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  Lake. 
Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  dfi*pi 
Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills.* 
So  might  some  old  man  speak  in  the  aiter-time 
To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence. 
But  now  much  honor  and  much  fame  weiv  Iosl** 

So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  conceit. 
And  hid  Excalibur  the  second  time. 
And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  woonded  Kini:. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  hnvilr 
"What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  f  or  what  hasth«anl  *" 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bediven^ : 
"  I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  cng. 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds.** 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath : 
"  Ah,  misierable  and  unkind,  untrue, 
Unknightly,  traitor-hearted  1  Woe  is  me ! 
Authority  foi>|^ts  a  dying  king. 
Laid  widowed  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bowed  the  will.     I  see  thee  what  thoo  art. 
For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  my  knif^ts 
In  whom  should  meet  the  ofiices  of  all. 
Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  prvHrious  kilt ; 
Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  giri 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 
Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice. 
And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee 
But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 
I  will  arise  and  aUy  thee  with  my  hands.' 
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Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and  ran. 
And,  leaping  down  the  ridges  lightly,  plunged 
Among  the  bulrush-beds,  and  clutched  the  sword, 
And  strongly  wheeled  and  threw  it.     The  great 

brand 
Made  lightnings  in  the  splendor  of  the  moon, 
And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirled  in  an 

arch, 
Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  mom, 
Si-en  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock 
By  night,  with  nouies  of  the  northern  sea. 
So  flashetl  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur  : 
Bnt  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 
(*lothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandished  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere. 
And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthnry   drawing  thicker 
breath  : 
"  Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is  done. 
Speak  out :  what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or  seen  ? " 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  : 
*'  Sir  King,  I  closed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the  gems 
Shoold  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw, 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  tiU  I  die. 
Not  though  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men, 
So  great  a  miivcle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheeling  him ; 
But  when  I  looked  again,  behold  an  arm, 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
That  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandished  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  onder  in  the  mere.*' 

And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breathing  hard : 
*'  My  end  draws  nigh  ;  't  is  time  that  I  were  gone. 
Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my  weight. 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin  ;  yet  I  fear 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall  die." 

So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half  rose, 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm, 
And  looking  wistfully  with  wide  blue  eyes 
As  in  a  picture.     Him  Sir  Bedivere 
Remorsefully  regarded  through  his  tears, 
And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not  words  ; 
Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
O'er  both  hia  shoulders  drew  the  languid  hands. 
And  riMing  bore  him  through  the  place  of  tombs. 

But,  as  he  walked,  King  Arthur  panted  hard, 
Like  one  that  feels  a  nightmare  on  his  bed 
AVhen  all  the  house  is  mute.   So  sighed  the  King, 
Muttering  and  murmuring  at  his  ear  "Quick, 

quick  ! 
1  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.** 
But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to  ridge. 


Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  ah  he  walked. 
Larger  than  human  on  the  fiozeu  hills. 
He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
Before.     His  own  thought  drove  him  like  a  goad. 
Dry  clashed  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  clifl'clanged  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slip])ery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  arm^d  heels  — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo  !  the  level  lake. 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge, 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from  stem  to  stem. 
Beneath  them  ;  and  descending  they  w*ere  ware 
That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  fonns, 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream,  —  by 

these 
Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold,  —  and  from 

them  rose 
A  cry  that  shivered  to  Che  tingling  stars. 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony 
Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  comes, 
Or  hath  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 

Then  murmured  Arthur,    "Place  me  in  the 

baige"  ; 
So  to  the  baige  they  came.     There  those  three 

Queens 
Put  forth  their  hands,  and  took  the  King,  and 

wept. 
But  she  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all. 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  u)X)n  her  lap, 
And  loosed  the  shattered  casque,  and  chafed  his 

hands. 
And  called  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud. 
And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  his  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood:  for  all  his  face  was 

white 
And  colorless,  and  like  the  withered  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east ; 
And  all  his  greaves  and  cuisses  dashed  with  droiis 
Of  onset ;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls — 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
High  from  the  dais-throne  —  were  jiarchcd  with 

dust: 
Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose. 
Mixed  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed 

his  lips. 
So  like  a  shattered  column  lay  the  King ; 
Not  like  that  Arthur,  who,  with  lance  in  rest. 
From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 
Shot  through  the  lists  at  Camclot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  : 
"  Ah  !  my  Lonl  Arthur,  whither  shall  I  go  ? 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes  f 
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For  now  I  see  the  tnie  old  times  are  dead. 
When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chance. 
And  evi'ry  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight. 
Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light  that  led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 
But  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dissolved 
"Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world ; 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless. 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years. 
Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds." 

And  slowly  answered  Arthur  from  the  barge  : 
'*  The  old  order  ehangeth,  yielding  place  to  new. 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  comipt  the  world. 
Comfort  thyself:  what  comfort  is  in  me  ? 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 
May  He  within  himself  make  pure  !  but  thou. 
If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 
Pray  for  my  souL    More  things  are  wrought  by 

prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  let  thy 

voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  Ood,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them 

friend  ? 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 
But  now  farewell.     1  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest,  —  if  indeed  I  go 
(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt)  — 
To  the  island- valley  of  Avilion  ; 
Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly  ;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchard -lawns 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea. 
Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound." 

So  said  he,  and  the  batge  with  oar  and  sail 
Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted 

swan. 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
W^ith  swarthy  webs.     Long  stqpd  Sir  Bedivere 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull 
Looked  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn. 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 

ALFRBO  TBNNYSON. 


THE  SALLY  OF  THE  CID  FROM  THE 
CASTLE  OF  ALCOCF^. 


nioM  '*  Tira  roBM  or  tmb  cid." 

Tif  KY  fain  would  sally  forth,  but  he,  the  noble  Cid, 
Aci'ountod  it  as  rasluu^ss,  and  cuii.Htnntly  forbid. 


The  fourth  week  was  beginning,  the  third  alrujy 

past, 
The  Cid  and  his  companions  they  are  now  a^r^nl 

at  last     • 
"The  water  is  cat  ofli;  the  bread  is  welln^h 

spent. 
To  allow  us  to  depart  by  night  the  Moors  « JI 

not  consent ; 
To  combat  with  them  in  the  field  oar  miinbRi 

are  but  few ; 
Gentlemen,  tell  me  your  minds ;  what  do  rou 

think  to  do?" 
Minaya  Alvar  Fafiez  answered  him  again  : 
**  We  are  come  here  from  lair  Castile  to  live  lue 

banished  men ; 
There  are  here  six  hundred  of  us,  beside  son<c 

nine  or  ten. 
It  is  by  fighting  with  the  Moors  that  we  hire 

earned  our  bread ; 
In  the  name  of  God  that  made  us,  let  nothing 

more  be  said. 
Let  us  sally  forth  upon  them  by  the  dawn  of 

day." 
The  Cid  replied,  "Minaya,  I  approve  of  mUt 

you  say, 
You  have  spoken  for  the  best,  and  had  done  « 

without  doubt." 
The  Moors  that  were  within  the  town  they  to^ 

and  turned  them  out, 
That   none   should    know  their  secret ;    th-r 

labored  all  that  night ; 
They  were  ready  for  the  combat  with  the  morciig; 

light. 
The  Cid  was  in  his  armor  mounted  at  their  hn*i ; 
He  spoke  aloud  amongst  them ;  you  shall  b^^r 

the  words  he  said  : 
*'  We  must  all  sally  forth  !    There  cannot  a  ni  is 

be  spared. 
Two  footmen  only  at  the  gates  to  close  them  an^i 

keep  guard ; 
If  we  are  slain  in  battle,  they  will  bair  ns  h*-7r 

in  peace, 
If  we  survive  and  conquer,  our  riches  will  incr***^ 
And  yon,  Pero  Bermuez,  the  standard  yoo  mca$ 

bear; 
.\dvanoe  it  like  a  valiant  man,  evenly  and  fair. 
But  do  not  venture  forward  before  I  give  com- 
mand." 
Bermuez  took  the  standard,  he  went  and  ki»t 

his  hand. 
The  gates  were  then  thrown  open,  and  forth  at 

once  they  rushed. 
The  outposts  of  the  Moorish  hott  hack  to  th« 

camp  were  pushed ; 
The  camp  was  all  in  tumulL  and  there  was  loch 

a  thunder 
Of  cymbals  and  of  drums,  as  if  eaith  void  J 

cleave  in  sunder. 
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There  yoa  might  see  the  Moors  arming  them- 

seWes  in  haste. 
And  the  two  main  battles  how  they  were  forming 

fast; 
Horsemen  and  footmen  mizt,  a  countless  troop 

and  vast. 
The  Moors  are  moving  forward,  the  battle  soon 

must  join. 
*'  My  men,  stand  here  in  order,  ranged  upon  aline ! 
Let  not  a  man  move  from  his  rank  before  1  give 

the  sign." 
Pero  Bermuez  heard  the  word,  but  he  could  not 

refrain. 
He  held  the  banner  in  his  hand,  he  gave  his 

horse  the  rein  ; 
"Yoa  see  yon  foremost  squadron  there,   the 

thickest  of  the  foes, 
Koble  Cid,  God  bo  your  aid,  for  there  your  banner 

goes! 
Let  him  that  serves  and  honors  it  show  the  duty 

that  he  owes." 
Earnestly  the  Cid  called  out,  "For  Heaven's  sake, 

be  still !  '* 
Bermuez  cried,  "  1  cannot  hold,"  so  eager  was  his 

wiU. 
He  spurred  his  horse  and  drove  him  on  amid  the 

Moorish  rout ; 
They  strove  to  win  the  banner,  and  compast  him 

about ; 
Had  not  his  armor  been  so  true,  he  had  lost 

either  life  or  limb. 
The  Cid  called  out  again,  "For  Heaven's  sake, 

succor  him  ! " 
Their  shields  before  their  breasts,  forth  at  once 

they  go. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  levelled  fair  and  low. 
Their  banners  and  their  crests  waving  in  a  row, 
Their  heads  all  stooping  down  toward  the  saddle- 
bow. 
The  Cid  was  in  the  midst,  his  shout  was  heard 

afar, 
"  I  am  Hui  Diaz,  the  Champion  of  Bivar  ; 
Strike    amongst    them,    gentlemen,   for    sweet 

mercy's  sake ! " 
There  where  Bermuez  fought  amidst  the  foe  they 

brake. 
Three  hundred  bannered  knights,  —it  was  a 

gallant  show : 
Three  hundred  Moors  they  killed,  a  man  with 

every  blow ; 
When  they  wheeled  and  turned,  as  many  more 

lay  slain. 
You  might  see  them  raise  their  lances  and  level 

them  again  ; 
There  you  might  see  the  breastplates,  how  they 

were  cleft  in  twain. 


And  many  a  Moorish  shield  lie  shattered  on  the 

plain. 
The  pennons  that  were  white  marked  with  a 

crimson  stain. 
The  horses  running  wild  whose  riders  had  been 

slain. 
The  Christians  call  upon  St.  James,  the  Moors 

upon  Mahound,  — 
There  were  thirteen  hundred  of  them  slain  on  a 

little  spot  of  ground. 
Minaya  Alvar  Fa&ez  smote  with  all  his  might, 
He  went  as  he  was  wont,  and  was  foremost  in  the 

fight; 
There  was  Galin  Garcia,   of  courage  firm  and 

clear ; 
Felez  Munioz,  the  Cid's  own  cousin  dear ; 
AntoUnez  of  Buigos,  a  hardy  knight  and  keen, 
Munio  Gustioz,  his  pupil  that  had  been  ; 
The  Cid  on  his  gilded  saddle  above  them  all  was 

seen  ; 
There  was  Martin  Munioz  that  ruled  in  Mont- 
mayor  ; 
There  were  Alvar  Faftez  and  Alvar  Salvador  ;  — 
These  were  the  followers  of  the  Cid,  with  many 

others  more. 
In  rescue  of  Bermuez  and  the  standard  that  he 

bore. 
Minaya  is  dismouuted,  his  courser  has  been  slain. 
He  fights  upon  his  feet,  and  smites  with  might 

and  main. 
TheCidcameall  inhastetohelphim  tohorseagain. 
He  saw  a  Moor  well  mounted,  thereof  he  was 

full  fain  ; 
Through  the  girdle  at  a  stroke  he  cast  him  to  the 

plain ; 
He  called  to  Minaya  Fa&ez  and  reached  him  out  the 

rein, 
"  Mount  and  ride,  Minaya,  you  are  my  right  hand ; 
We  shall  have  need  of  you  to-day,  these  Moors 

will  not  disband  !  " 
Minaya  leapt  upon  the  horse,  his  sword  was  in 

his  hand. 
Nothing  that  came  near  him  could  resist  him  or 

withstand ; 
All  that  fall  within  his  reach  he  despatches  as 

he  goes. 
The  Cid  itxle  to  Ring  Fariz,  and  struck  at  him 

three  blows  ; 
The  third  was  far  the  best,  it  forced  the  blood  to 

flow : 
The  stream  ran  from  his  side,  and  stained  his 

arms  below ; 
The  King  caught  round  the  lein,  and  turned  his 

back  to  go. 
The  Cid  has  won  the  battle  with  that  single  blow. 

Bj.aa  aiKMiTmous  translAtor  In  the  a|>|)en<Us  to  SnUTHBYlS 
tTMuUtkM  of  ■•  The  Chfonicla  of  the  CkU* 
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POEMS  OF  TEMPERMCE  AND  LABOR. 


MORAL  COSMETICS. 

Ye  who  would  have  your  features  florid, 
lithe  limbs,  bright  eyes,  unwrinkled  forehead, 
From  age's  devastation  horrid, 

Adopt  this  plan,  — 
*T  will  make,  in  climate  cold  or  torrid, 

A  hale  old  man. 

Avotd  in  youth  luxurious  diet, 
Restndn  the  passions'  lawless  riot ; 
DeToted~to  domestic  quiet. 

Be  wisely  gay ; 
So  shall  ye,  spite  of  age's  fiat. 

Resist  decay. 

Seek  not  in  Mammon's  worship  pleasure, 
But  find  your  richest,  dearest  treasure 
In  God,  his  word,  his  work,  not  leisure  : 

The  mind,  not  sense. 
Is  the  sole  scale  by  which  to  measure 

Your  opulence. 

This  is  the  solace,  this  the  science. 
Life's  purest,  sweetest,  best  appliance. 
That  disappoints  not  man's  reliance, 

Whate'er  his  state ; 
But  challenges,  with  calm  defiance. 

Time,  fortune,  fate. 

HORACB  SMITH. 
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ADVICE. 

Takv  the  open  air, 

The  more  yon  take  the  better ; 
Follow  Nature's  laws 

To  the  very  letter. 
Let  the  doctors  go 

To  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
Let  alone  the  gin, 

The  brandy,  and  the  whiskey. 
Freely  exercise. 

Keep  your  spirits  cheerful ; 
Let  no  dread  of  sickness 

Make  you  ever  fearful. 


Eat  the  simplest  food. 

Drink  the  pure,  cold  water, 
Then  you  will  be  well. 

Or  at  least  you  aughUr. 


ANONYMOUS. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  TOBACCO. 

Mat  the  Babylonish  curse 
Straight  confound  my  stammeiing  yerse, 
If  I  can  a  passage  see 
In  this  word-perplexity, 
Or  a  fit  expression  find, 
Or  a  language  to  my  mind 
(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant). 
To  take  leave  of  thee,  great  plant  t 
Or  in  any  terms  relate 
Half  my  love,  or  half  my  hate ; 
For  I  hate,  yet  love,  thee  so. 
That,  whichever  thing  I  show, 
The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  be 
A  constrained  hyperbole, 
And  the  passion  to  proceed 
More  for  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 

Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine  ! 
Bacchus's  black  servant,  negro  fine  1 
Sorcerer  1  that  mak'st  us  dote  upon 
Thy  begrimed  complexion, 
And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake, 
More  and  greater  oaths  to  break 
Than  reclaimed  lovers  take 
•Gainst  women  I    Thou  thy  siege  dost  lay 
Much,  too,  in  the  female  way, 
While  thou  suck'st  the  laboring  breath 
Faster  than  kisses,  or  than  death. 

Thou  in  such  a  dond  dost  bind  us 
That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us, 
And  ill  fortune,  that  would  thwart  us. 
Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us  ; 
While  each  man,  through  thy  heightening  steam, 
Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem ; 
And  all  about  us  does  express 
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(Fancy  and  wit  in  richest  dress) 
A  Sicilian  fruitfulness. 

Thou  through  such  a  mist  dost  show  us 
That  our  best  friends  do  not  know  us, 
And,  for  those  allowed  features 
Due  to  reasonable  creatures, 
liken'st  us  to  fell  chimeras, 
Monsters,  —  that  who  see  us,  fear  us ; 
Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Geryon, 
Or,  who  first  loved  a  cloud,  Izion. 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
His  tipsy  rites.     But  what  art  thou. 
That  but  by  reflex  canst  show 
What  his  deity  can  do,  — 
As  the  false  E^jptian  spell 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  miracle  ? 
Some  few  vapors  thou  mayst  raise, 
The  weak  brain  may  serve  to  amaze ; 
But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  heart 
Canst  nor  life  nor  heat  impart. 

Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  bom  t 
The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn. 
Wanting  thee,  that  aidest  more 
The  god's  victories  than,  before. 
All  his  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacchanals. 
These,  as  stale,  we  disallow, 
Or  judge  of  thee  meant :  only  thou 
His  true  Indian  conquest  art ; 
And,  for  ivy  round  his  dart, 
The  reformed  god  now  weaves 
A  finer  thyrsus  of  thy  leaves. 

Scent  to  match  thy  rich  perfume 
Chemic  art  did  ne*er  presume,  — 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  strain. 
None  so  sovereign  to  the  brain. 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel. 
Framed  again  no  second  smell. 
-Roses,  violets,  but  toys 
Tor  the  smaller  sort  of  boys. 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 

Stinkingrst  of  the  stinking  kind  ! 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind  t 
Africa,  that  brsgs  her  foyson. 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison  t 
Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together. 
Hemlock,  aconite  — 

Nay,  rather. 
Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue  i 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you  ! 
'T  was  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  thee  ; 
None  e*er  prospered  who  defamed  thee  ; 


Irony  all,  and  feigned  abuse, 
Such  as  perplext  lovers  use 
At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 
To  paint  forth  their  fairest  fair^ 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  comeliness 
Which  their  fancies  doth  so  strike^ 
They  borrow  language  of  dislike ; 
And,  instead  of  dearest  Min, 
Jewel,  honey,  sweetheart,  bliss. 
And  those  forms  of  old  *<lmirtf^ 
Call  her  cockatrice  and  siren. 
Basilisk,  and  all  that 's  evil. 
Witch,  hyena,  mermaid,  devil, 
Ethiop,  wench,  and  blackamoor. 
Monkey,  ape,  and  twenty  more^  ~> 
Friendly  trait'ress,  loving  foe,  -* 
Not  that  she  is  truly  so, 
But  no  other  way  they  know, 
A  contentment  to  express 
Borders  so  upon  excess 
That  they  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  from  pain  or  not: 

Or,  as  men,  constrained  to  paot 
With  what  *s  nearest  to  their  heart. 
While  their  sorrow  *s  at  the  height 
Lose  discrimination  quite. 
And  their  hasty  wrath  let  fall. 
To  appease  their  frantic  gall. 
On  the  darling  thing,  whatever. 
Whence  they  feel  it  death  to  seTer, 
Though  it  be,  as  they,  perforce. 
Guiltless  of  tiie  sad  divorce. 

For  I  must  (nor  let  it  grieve  thee. 
Friendliest  of  plants,  that  I  mast)  leave 
Fdr  thy  sake,  tobacco,  I 
Would  do  anything  but  die. 
And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 
Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 
But,  as  she  who  once  hath  been 
A  king^s  consort  is  a  queen 
Ever  after,  nor  will  bate 
Any  tittle  of  her  state 
Though  a  widow,  or  divorced,  — 
So  1,  from  thy  converse  forced. 
The  old  name  and  style  retain, 
A  right  Catherine  of  Spain  ; 
And  a  seat,  too,  'mongst  the  joys 
Of  the  blest  tobacco  boys ; 
Where,  though  I,  by  sour  physiciui. 
Am  debarred  the  full  fruition 
Of  thy  favors,  I  may  catch 
Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 
Sidelong  odors,  that  give  life 
Like  glances  from  a  neighbor's  wife ; 
And  still  live  in  the  by -places 
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And  the  suburbs  of  thy  graces ; 
And  in  thy  borders  take  delight, 
An  onconquered  Canaanite. 


Ckajllbs  Lamb. 


GO,  FEEL  WHAT  I  HAVE  FELT. 


l»r  «  rooav  l*dy  «Ik>  wtotd  that  she 
of  akohoBc  Hguon.] 
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In  her 


Go,  feel  what  I  hare  felt, 

Go,  bear  what  I  have  borne ; 
Sink  *neath  a  blow  a  father  dealt. 
And  the  cold,  proud  world's  scorn. 
Thus  struggle  on  from  year  to  year, 
Thy  sole  relief  the  scalding  tear. 

Go,  weep  as  I  have  wept 

0*er  a  loved  father's  fall ; 
See  every  cherished  promise  swept, 
Youth's  sweetness  turned  to  gall ; 
Hope's  faded  flowers  strewed  all  the  way 
That  led  me  up  to  woman's  day. 

Go,  kneel  as  I  have  knelt ; 

Implore,  beseech,  and  pray, 
Strive  the  besotted  heart  to  melt, 
The  downward  course  to  stay ; 
Be  cast  with  bitter  curse  aside,  — 
Thy  prayers  burlesqued,  thy  tears  defied. 

Go,  stand  where  I  have  stood. 

And  see  the  strong  man  bow ; 
With  gnashing  teeth,  lips  bathed  in  blood. 
And  cold  and  livid  brow ; 
Go,  catch  his  wandering  glance,  and  see 
There  mirrored  his  soul's  misery. 

Go,  hear  what  I  have  heard,  — 

The  sobs  of  sad  despair. 
As  memory's  feeling  fount  hath  stirred. 
And  its  revealings  there 
Have  told  him  what  he  might  have  been; 
Had  he  the  drunkard's  fate  foreseen. 

Go  to  my  mother^s  side, 
And  her  crushed  spirit  cheer ; 

Thine  own  deep  anguish  hide, 
Wipe  from  her  cheek  the  tear ; 
Mark  her  dimmed  eye,  her  furrowed  brow. 
The  gray  that  streaks  her  dark  hair  now. 
The  toil-worn  frame,  the  trembling  limb^ 
And  trace  the  ruin  back  to  him 
Whose  plighted  faith,  in  early  youth. 
Promised  eternal  love  and  truth. 
But  who,  forsworn;  hath  yielded  up 
This  promise  to  the  deadly  cup, 
And  led  her  down  from  love  and  light. 
From  all  that  made  her  pathway  bright. 


And  chained  her  there  mid  want  and  strife. 
That  lowly  thing,  —  a  drunkard's  wife  t 
And  stamped  on  childhood's  brow,  so  mild. 
That  withering  blight,  —  a  drunkard's  child  ! 

Go,  hear,  and  see,  and  feel,  and  know 

All  that  my  soul  hath  felt  and  known. 
Then  look  within  the  wine-cui>'s  glow ; 
See  if  its  brightness  can  atone  ; 
Think  if  its  flavor  you  would  try. 
If  all  proclaimed,  —  'T  is  drink  and  die. 

Tell  me  I  hate  the  bowl,  — 

Hate  is  a  feeble  word  ; 
I  loathe,  abhor,  my  very  soul 

By  strong  diBgost  is  stirred 
Whene'er  I  see,  or  hear,  or  tell 

Of  the  D^BK  BSV££AOE  OF  HKLL  I 
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THE  VAGABONDS. 

Wb  are  two  travellers,  Roger  and  I. 

Roger 's  my  dog :  —  come  here,  you  scamp  I 
Jump  for  the  gentlemen,  —  mind  your  eye  1 

Over  the  table,  —  look  out  for  the  lamp  !  — 
The  rogue  is  growing  a  little  old  ; 

Five  years  we  've  tramped  through  wind  and 
weather. 
And  slept  out-doors  when  nights  were  cold. 

And  ate  and  drank  —  and  starved  together. 

We  've  learned  what  comfort  is,  I  tell  you  I 

A  bed  on  the  floor,  a  bit  of  rosin, 
A  fire  to  thnw  our  thumbs  (poor  fellow  I 

The  paw  he  holds  up  there 's  been  frozen). 
Plenty  of  catgut  for  my  fiddle 

(This  out-door  business  is  bad  for  the  strings), 
Then  a  few  nice  buckwheats  hot  from  the  griddle. 

And  Roger  and  I  set  up  for  kings  I 

No,  thank  ye,  sir,  —  I  never  drink  ; 

Roger  and  I  are  exceedingly  moral,  — 
Are  n't  we,  Roger  ?  —  see  him  wink  !  — 

Well,  something  hot,  then,  —  we  won't  quarrel. 
He 's  thirsty  too,  —  see  him  nod  his  head  f 

What  a  pity,  sir,  that  dogs  can't  talk  t 
He  understands  every  word  that 's  said,  — 

And  he  knows  good  milk  from  water-and-chalk. 

The  truth  is,  sir,  now  I  reflect, 

I  've  been  so  sadly  given  to  grpg, 
I  wonder  I  've  not  lost  the  respect 

(Here 's  to  you,  sir  !)  even  of  my  dog. 
But  he  sticks  by  through  thick  and  thin  ; 

And  this  old  coat,  with  its  empty  pockets. 
And  rags  that  smell  of  tobacco  and  gin, 

He  '11  follow  while  he  has  eyes  in  his  sockets. 
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There  u  n*t  another  creature  living 

Would  do  it,  and  prove,  through  every  diBaster, 
So  fond,  so  faithful,  and  so  foigiving 

To  such  a  miserable,  thankless  master  1 
No,  sir !  —  see  him  wag  his  tail  and  grin  f 

By  George  !  it  makes  my  old  eyes  water  1  — 
That  is,  there  *s  something  in  this  gin 

That  chokes  a  fellow.     But  no  matter  f 

We  '11  have  some  music,  if  you  *ra  willing^ 
And  Roger  (hem  t  what  a  plague  a  cough  is, 
sir!) 
Shall  march  a  little.     Start,  you  villain  t 
Stand  straight  t  'Bout  face  !  Salute  your  offi- 
cer! 
Put  up  that  paw  t    Dress  1    Take  your  rifle  I 
(Some  dogs  have  arms,  you  see  !)    Now  hold 
your 
Oap  while  the  gentlemen  give  a  trifle. 
To  aid  a  poor  old  patriot  soldier ! 

March!  Halt!  Now  show  how  the  rebel  shakes 

When  he  stands  up  to  hear  his  sentence. 
Now  tell  us  how  many  drams  it  takes 

To  honor  a  jolly  new  acquaintance. 
Five  yelps,  —  that  *s  five ;  he 's  mighty  knowing ! 

The  night  *s  before  us,  fill  the  glasses  !  — 
<2uick,  sir !    I  *m  ill,  —  my  brain  is  going  t 

Some  brandy,  —  thank  you,  —  there  !  —  it 
passes! 

Why  not  reform  ?    That 's  easily  said ; 
«  But  I  've  gone  through  such  wretched  treat- 
ment, 
Sometimes  foigetting  the  taste  of  bread. 

And  scarce  remembering  what  meat  meant. 
That  my  poor  stomach 's  past  reform  ; 

And  there  are  times  when,  mad  vrith  thinking, 
I  'd  sell  out  heaven  for  something  warm 
To  prop  a  horrible  inward  sinking. 

Is  there  a  way  to  forget  to  think  ? 

At  your  age,  sir,  home,  fortune,  friends, 
A  dear  girl's  love,  — but  I  took  to  drink,  — 

The  same  old  story ;  you  know  how  it  ends. 
If  you  could  have  seen  these  classic  features,  — 

You  need  n't  laugh,  sir ;  they  were  not  then 
Such  a  burning  libel  on  God's  creatures ; 

I  was  one  of  your  handsome  men  ! 

If  yon  had  seen  her,  so  fair  and  young, 

Whose  head  was  happy  on  this  breast  1 
If  you  could  have  heard  the  songs  I  sung 

When  the  wine  went  round,  you  would  n't  have 
guessed 
That  ever  I,  sir,  should  be  straying 

From  door  to  door,  with  fiddle  and  dog, 
Ragged  and  penniless,  and  playing 

To  you  to-night  for  a  glass  of  grog  ! 


She 's  married  since,  —  a  parson's  wife ; 

'T  was  better  for  her  that  we  should  part,  ~ 
Better  the  soberest,  prosiest  life 

Than  a  blasted  home  and  a  broken  heart. 
I  have  seen  her  ?    Once  :  I  was  weak  and  spent 

On  the  dusty  road,  a  carriage  stopped ; 
But  little  she  dreamed,  as  on  she  went. 

Who  kissed  the  coin  that  her  fingen  dropped ! 

You  've  set  me  talkin^^  sir  ;  I  'm  sorry ; 

It  makes  me  wild  to  think  of  the  change ! 
What  do  yon  care  for  a  beggar's  story  f 

Is  it  amusing  f  you  find  it  stnmge  f 
I  had  a  mother  so  proud  of  me  1 

'T  was  well  she  died  before  —    Do  ytm  know 
If  the  happy  spirits  in  heaven  can  see 

The  ruin  and  wretchedness  here  below  f 

Another  glass,  and  strong,  to  deaden 

This  pain  ;  then  Roger  and  I  will  start. 
I  wonder,  has  he  such  a  lumpish,  leaden. 

Aching  thing  in  place  of  a  heart  f 
He  is  sad  sometimes,  and  would  weep,  if  he  c<ni!4. 

No  doubt,  remembering  things  that  were,  — 
A  virtuous  kennel,  with  plenty  of  food. 

And  himself  a  sober,  respectable  cur. 

I  'm  better  now  ;  that  glass  was  wmrming. 

You  rascal  I  limber  your  lazy  feet  t 
We  must  be  fiddling  and  performti^ 

For  supper  and  bed,  or  starve  in  the  street 
Not  a  very  gay  life  to  lead,  you  think  f 

But  soon  we  shall  go  where  lodgings  are  fnt. 
And  the   sleepers   need    neither   Tictnals   mt 
drink;  — 

The  sooner  the  better  for  Rqger  and  me ! 

J.  T.  Tkowbciocs. 


THE  POOR  MAN  AND  THE  FIEND. 

A  FiKND  once  met  a  humble  man 

At  night,  in  the  cold  daric  street. 
And  led  him  into  a  palace  fair. 

Where  music  circled  sweety 
And  light  and  warmth  cheered  the  wandeivr't 
heart. 

From  frost  and  darkness  screened. 
Till  his  brain  grew  mad  beneath  the  joy. 

And  he  worshipped  before  the  fiend. 

Ah  I  well  if  he  ne'er  had  knelt  to  that  iknd. 

For  a  taskmaster  grim  was  he  ; 
And  he  said,  **  One  half  of  thy  life  on  earth 

I  ei^oin  thee  to  yield  to  me  ; 
And  when,  from  rising  till  set  of  sun. 

Thou  hast  toiled  in  the  heat  or  snow. 
Let  thy  gains  on  mine  altar  an  offering  be  * ; 

And  the  poor  man  ne'er  said  "  No  1  ** 
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The  poor  man  had  health,  more  dear  than  gold ; 

Stout  bone  and  muscle  strong, 
That  neither  faint  nor  weary  grew, 

To  toil  the  June  day  long ; 
And  the  fiend,  his  god,  cried  hoarse  and  loud, 

"Thy  strength  thou  must  forego,  -^ 

Or  thou  no  worshipper  art  of  mine  "  ; 

And  the  poor  man  ne'er  said  "  No  ! " 

Three  children  blest  the  poor  man's  home,  — 

Stray  angels  dropped  on  earth,  — 
The  fiend  beheld  their  sweet  blue  eyes, 

And  he  laaghed  in  fearful  mirth  : 
"  Bring  forth  thy  little  ones,"  quoth  he, 

"  My  godhead  wills  it  so  ! 
I  want  an  evening  sacrifice  " ; 

And  the  poor  man  ne'er  said  "  No  ! " 

A  yoang  wife  sat  by  the  poor  man's  fire. 

Who,  since  she  blushed  a  bride. 
Had  gilded  his  sorrow,  and  brightened  his  joys, 

His  guardian,  friend,  and  guide. 
Fool  lall  the  fiend  1  he  gave  command, 

"  Come,  mix  the  cup  of  woe, 
Bid  thy  young  wife  drain  it  to  the  dregs  "  ; 

And  the  poor  man  ne'er  said  "  No  ! " 

O,  misery  now  for  this  poor  man  1 

0,  deepest  of  misery  t 
Next  the  fiend  his  godlike  reason  took, 

And  amongst  beasts  fed  he  ; 
And  when  the  sentinel  mind  was  gone, 

He  pilfered  his  soul  also  ; 
And  —  marvel  of  marvels  !  —  he  murmured  not ; 

The  poor  man  ne'er  said  "  No  I " 


Now,  men  and  matrons  in  your  prime. 

Children  and  grandsires  old. 
Come  listen,  wiUi  soul  as  well  as  ear. 

This  saying  whilst  I  unfold  ; 
0,  listen  !  till  your  brain  whirls  round. 

And  your  heart  is  sick  to  think. 

That  in  England's  isle  all  this  befell. 

And  the  name  of  the  fiend  was  —  Drink  ! 

Rbv.  Mr.  MAO.Kr.iJiw. 


THE  HAPPY  HEART. 

AsT  thoa  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumbers  ? 

0  sweet  content ! 
Art  thou  rich,  yet  is  thy  mind  perplexed  ? 

0  punishment  1 
Dost  thou  laugh  to  see  how  fools  are  vexed 
To  add  to  golden  numbers,  golden  numbers  ? 
0  sweet  content !  0  sweet,  0  sweet  content  1 

Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace  ; 

Honest  labor  bears  a  lovely  face  ; 
Then  hey  nonny  nonny,  hey  nonny  nonny  1 


Canst  drink  the  waters  of  the  crisped  spring  % 

0  sweet  content ! 

Swimm'st  thou  in  wealth,  yet  sink'st  in  thine 

own  tears? 

0  punishment ! 

Then  he  that  patiently  want's  burden  bears 

No  burden  bears,  but  is  a  king,  a  king  ! 

0  sweet  content !  0  sweet,  0  sweet  content  I 

Work  apace,  apace,  apace,  apace  ; 

Honest  labor  beai-s  a  lovely  face  ; 

Then  hey  nonny  nonny,  hey  nonny  nonny  1 

T.  dbcxbr. 


SWEET  IS  THE  PLEASURE. 

Sweet  is  the  pleasure 

Itself  cannot  spoil  1 
Is  not  true  leisure 

One  with  true  toil  f 

Thou  that  wouldst  taste  it, 

Still  do  thy  best ; 
Use  it,  not  waste  it^  — 

Eke  't  is  no  rest. 

Wouldst  behold  beauty 

Near  thee  ?  all  round  f 
Only  hath  duty 

Such  a  sight  found. 

Rest  is  not  quitting 

The  busy  career ; 
Rest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  its  sphere. 

'T  is  the  brook's  motion. 

Clear  without  strife. 
Fleeing  to  ocean 

After  its  life.  v 

Deeper  devotion 

Nowhere  hath  knelt ; 
Fuller  emotion 

Heart  never  felt. 

'T  is  loving  and  serving 

The  highest  and  best ; 

"T  is  onwards  !  unswerving,  — 

And  that  is  true  rest. 

John  suluvam  Dwickt. 


THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH. 

Undeb  a  spreading  chestnut-tree 
The  village  smithy  stands  ; 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 
With  laige  and  sinewy  hands  ; 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 
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His  hair  is  crisp  and  black  and  long  ; 

His  face  is  like  the  tan  ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat,  — 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can  ; 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  mom  till  night, 
You  can  hear  his  bi'Uows  blow  ; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge. 
With  measured  beat  and  slow. 

Like  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell. 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children,  coming  home  from  school, 

Look  in  at  the  open  door ; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar. 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chafi*  from  a  threshing-floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church. 

And  sits  among  his  boys  ; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach. 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice, 
Singing  in  the  village  choir. 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  Voice^ 

Singing  in  Paradise  1 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies  ; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing. 

Onward  through  life  he  goes  ; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 

Each  evening  sees  it  close  ; 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend. 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught  t 

Thus  at  the  flaming  foi^ge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 

Each  burning  deed  and  thought  \ 

hbnky  wadsworth  loncpbllow. 


THE  HUSBANDMAN. 

Earth,  of  man  the  bounteous  mother. 
Feeds  him  still  with  com  and  wine  ; 

He  who  best  would  aid  a  brother 
Shares  with  him  these  gifts  divine. 


Many  a  power  within  her  Ixmodi, 
Noiseless,  hidden,  works  beneath  ; 

Hence  are  seed  and  leaf  und  bloi»»oxn, 
Golden  ear,  and  clusterud  wrvath. 

These  to  swell  with  strength  and  beauty 

Is  the  royal  task  of  man  ; 
Man  's  a  king  ;  his  throne  is  duty. 

Since  his  work  on  earth  began. 

Dud  and  harvest,  bloom  and  vintage,  — 
These,  like  man,  are  fruits  of  earth  ; 

Stamped  in  clay,  a  heavenly  mintage. 
All  from  dust  receive  their  birth. 

Bam  and  mill,  and  wine-vat's  tnra:>urea, 
Earthly  goods  for  earthly  lives,  — 

These  are  Nature's  ancient  pU^asurea, 
These  her  child  from  her  derives. 

What  the  dream  but  vain  ivbelUn^ 
If  from  earth  we  sought  to  fle<*  ? 

'T  is  our  stored  and  ample  dwelling ; 
'T  is  from  it  the  skies  we  sea. 

Wind  and  frost,  and  hour  and  season. 
Land  and  water,  sun  and  shade,  — 

Work  with  these,  as  bids  thy  ivason. 
For  they  work  thy  toil  to  aid. 

Sow  thy  seed  and  reap  in  gladness  ! 

Man  himself  is  all  a  seed ; 
Hope  and  hardship,  joy  and  sadness,  — 

Slow  the  plant  to  ripeness  lead. 

John 


THE  USEFUL  PLOUGH. 

A  COUNTRY  life  is  sweet  I 
In  moderate  cold  and  heat. 

To  walk  in  the  air  how  pleasant  and  fair  I 
In  every  field  of  wheat. 

The  fairest  of  flowers  adorning  the  boweii. 
And  every  meadow's  brow  ; 

So  tliat  I  say,  no  courtier  may 

Compare  with  them  who  clothe  in  gray. 
And  follow  the  useful  plough. 

They  rise  with  the  morning  lark. 
And  labor  till  almost  dark. 

Then,  folding  their  sheep,  they  hasten  to  sleep ; 
While  eveiy  pleasant  park  * 

Next  morning  is  ringing    with    birds  that 
are  singing, 
On  each  green,  tender  bough. 

With  what  content  and  merriment 
Their  days  arc  spent  whose  minds  are  bent 

To  follow  the  useful  plough  1 
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THE  GOOD  OLD  PLOUGH. 

AS  SUNG  BY  THB  HUTCHINSONS. 

LxT  them  sing  who  may  of  the  battle  fray, 

And  the  deeds  that  have  long  since  past ; 
Let  them  chant  in  praise  of  the  tar  whose  days, 

Are  spent  on  the  ocean  vast. 
I  would  render  to  these  all  the  worship  you  please, 

I  would  honor  them  even  now  ; 
Bat  I  'd  give  far  more  from  ray  heart's  full  store 

To  the  cause  of  the  Good  Old  Plough. 

Let  them  laud  the  notes  that  in  music  float 

Through  the  bright  and  glittering  hall ; 
While  the  amorous  twirl  of  the  hair^s  bright  curl 

Round  the  shoulder  of  beauty  fall. 
But  dearer  to  me  is  the  song  from  the  tree. 

And  the  rich  and  blossoming  bough  ; 
O,  these  are  the  sweets  which  the  rustic  greets 

Aa  he  follows  the  Good  Old  Plough  ! 

Full  many  there  be  that  daily  we  see, 

With  a  selfish  and  hollow  pride, 
Who  the  ploughman's  lot,  in  his  humble  cot, 

With  a  scornful  look  deride  ; 
But  I  'd  rather  take,  aye,  a  hearty  shake 

From  his  hand  than  to  wealth  1  'd  bow  ; 
For  the  honest  grasp  of  his  hand's  rough  clasp. 

Has  stood  by  the  Good  Old  Plougb. 

All  honor  be,  then,  to  these  gray  old  men» 

When  at  last  they  are  bowed  with  toil ! 
Their  warfare  then  o'er,  they  battle  no  more. 

For  they  've  conquered  the  stubborn  soil. 
And  the  chaplet  each  wears  is  his  silver  haira ; 

And  ne'^r  shall  the  victor's  brow 
With  a  laurel  crown  to  the  grave  go  down 

like  the  sons  of  the  Good  Old  Plough. 

AMONYMOU& 


TO  THE  HARVEST  MOON. 

Pleasixo  't  is,  0  modest  Moon  t 
Now  the  night  is  at  her  noon, 
'Neath  thy  sway  to  musing  lie. 
While  around  the  zephyra  sigh. 
Fanning  soft  the  sim-tanned  wheat, 
Ripened  by  the  summer's  heat ; 
Picturing  all  the  rustic's  joy 
When  boundless  plenty  greets  his  eye, 

And  thinking  soon, 

O  modest  Moon  ! 
How  many  a  female  eye  will  roam 

Along  the  road, 

To  sec  the  load, 
The  last  dear  load  of  harvest-home. 


'Neath  yon  lowly  roof  he  lies, 

The  husbandman,  with  sleep-sealed  eyes  : 

He  dreains  of  crowded  bams,  and  round 

The  yard  he  heara  the  flail  resound  ; 

0,  may  no  hurricane  destroy 

His  visionary  views  of  joy  t 

God  of  the  winds  !  0,  hear  his  humble  prayer. 

And  while  the  Moon  of  Harvest  shines,   thy 

blustering  whirlwind  spare ! 

Hhnry  Kirkb  White. 


THE  PLOUGHMAN. 

Clear  the  brown  path  to  meet  hiscoulters  gleam  1 
Lo  !  on  he  comes,  behind  his  smoking  team. 
With  toil's  bright  dew-drops  on  his  sun  bum  t  brow, 
The  lord  of  earth,  the  hero  of  the  plough  ! 

First  in  the  fleld  before  the  reddening  sun. 
Last  in  the  shadows  when  the  day  is  done. 
Line  after  line,  along  the  bursting  sod,^ 
Marks  the  broad  acres  where  his  feet  have  trod ; 
Still  where  he  treads  the  stubborn  clods  divide. 
The  smooth,  fresh  furrow  opens  deep  and  wide  ; 
Matted  and  dense  the  tangled  turf  upheaves. 
Mellow  and  dark  the  ridgy  cornfield  cleaves ; 
Up  the  steep  hillside,  where  the  laboring  train 
Slants  the  long  track  that  scores  the  level  plain. 
Through  the  moist  valley,  clogged  with  oozingclay, 
The  patient  convoy  breaks  its  destined  way ; 
At  every  turn  the  loosening  chains  resound. 
The  swingingploughshare  circles  glistening  round. 
Till  the  wide  field  one  billoM^  waste  appeara. 
And  wearied  hands  unbind  the  panting  steera. 

These  are  the  hands  whose  sturdy  labor  brings 
Tlie  peasant's  food,  the  golden  pomp  of  kings ; 
This  is  the  page  whose  letters  ^all  be  seen. 
Changed  by  the  sun  to  words  of  living  green  ; 
Tliis  is  the  scholar  whose  immortal  pen 
Spells  the  first  lesson  hunger  taught  to  men  i 
These  are  the  lines  that  heaven-commanded  Toil 
Shows  on  his  deed,  —  the  charter  of  the  soil  I 

O  gracious  Mother,  whose  benis^iant  broost 
Wakes  us  to  life,  and  lulls  us  all  to  rest. 
How  thy  sweet  features,  kind  to  every  clime, 
Mock  with  their  smile  the  wrinkled  front  of  Time ' 
We  stain  thy  flowera,  —  they  blossom  o'er  the  dead ; 
We  rend  thy  bosom,  and  it  gives  us  bread  ; 
O'er  the  red  field  that  trampling  strife  has  torn. 
Waves  the  green  plumage  of  thy  tasselled  com  ; 
Our  maddening  conflicts  scar  thy  fairest  plain, 
Still  thy  soft  answer  is  the  growing  grain. 
Yet,  0  our  Mother,  while  uncounted  charms 
Steal  round  our  hearts  in  thine  embracing  arms, 
Let  not  our  virtues  in  thy  love  decay. 
And  thy  fond  sweetness  waste  our  strangth  away. 
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No,  by  these  hills  vhoae  banners  now  displayed 

In  blazing  cohorts  Autumn  has  arrayed  ; 

By  yon  twin  summits,  on  whose  splintery  crests 

The  tossing  hemlocks  hold  the  eagles'  nests  ; 

By  these  fair  plains  the  mountain  circle  screens. 

And  feeds  with  streamlets  from  its  dark  ravines,  — 

True  to  their  home,  these  faithful  arms  shall  toil 

To  crown  with  peace  their  own  untainted  soil ; 

And,  true  to  God,  to  freedom,  to  mankind. 

If  her  chained  bandogs  Faction  shall  unbind. 

These  stately  forms,  that,  bending  even  now, 

Bowed  their  strong  manhood  to  the  humble  plough. 

Shall  rise  erect,  the  guardians  of  the  land. 

The  same  stem  iron  in  the  same  right  hand. 

Till  o*er  their  hills  the  shouts  of  triumph  run  ; 

The  sword  has  rescued  what  the  ploughshare  won  ! 
'  OUVBa  wbndbu.  holubs. 


THE  FARMER'S   BOY. 

WHRRxnoble  Grafton  spreads  his  rich  domains, 
Bound  Euston's  watered  vale  and  sloping  plains. 
Where  woods  and  groves  in  solemn  grandeur  rise. 
Where  the  kite  brooding  unmolested  flies, 
The  woodcock  and  the  painted  pheasant  race. 
And  skulking  foxes,  destined  for  the  chase  ; 
There  Giles,  untaught  and  unrepining,  strayed 
Through  every  copse  and  grove  and  winding 

glade; 
There  his  first  thoughts  to  Nature's  charms  in- 
clined. 
That  stamps  devotion  on  the  inquiring  mind. 
A  little  farm  his  generous  master  tilled. 
Who  with  peculiar  grace  his  station  filled ; 
By  deeds  of  hospitality  endeared. 
Served  from  affection,  lor  his  worth  revered- 
A  happy  offspring  blest  his  plenteous  board, 
His  fields  were  fruitful,  and  his  bams  weU  stored, 
And  fourscore  ewes  he  fed,  a  sturdy  team. 
And  lowing  kine  that  grazed  beside  the  stream  ; 
Unceasing  industry  he  kept  in  view. 
And  never  lacked  a  job  for  Giles  to  do. 

Fled  now  the  sullen  murmurs  of  the  north. 
The  splendid  raiment  of  the  Spring  peeps  forth ; 
Her  universal  green  and  the  clear  sky 
Delight  still  more  and  more  thif  gazing  eye. 
Wide  o*er  the  fields,  in  rising  moisture  strong. 
Shoots  up  the  simple  flower,  or  creeps  along 
The  mellowed  soil,  imbibing  fiurer  hues, 
Or  sweets  from  frequent  showers  and  evening  dews ; 
That  summon  from  their  sheds  the  slumbering 

ploughs, 
Whilehealth  impregnates  every  breeze  that  blows. 
No  wheels  support  the  diving,  pointed  share ; 
Ko  groaning  oz  is  doomed  to  labor  there ; 


No  helpmates  teach  the  docile  steed  his  road 
(Alike  unknown  the  ploughboy  and  the  goad) ; 
But  unassisted,  through  each  toilsome  day. 
With  smiling  brow  the  ploughman  cleaves  hi«way. 
Draws  his  fresh  parallels,  and,  H-ideuing  still. 
Treads  slow  the  heavy  dale,  or  climba  tlie  hill. 
Strong  on  the  wing  his  busy  followers  play. 
Where  writhing  earthworms  meet  the  un«elcoxna 

day. 
Till  all  is  changed,  and  hill  and  level  down 
Assume  a  livery  of  sober  brown ; 
Again  disturbed  when  Giles  with  wearying  stri*I*-4 
From  ridge  to  ridge  the  ponderous  harrow  guiii-». 
His  heels  deep  sinking,  every  step  he  gpea^ 
Till  dirt  adhesive  loads  his  clouted  shoes. 
Welcome,  green  headland  !  firm  beneath  his  feet : 
Welcome,  the  friendly  bank's  refreshing  seat  ; 
There,  warm  with  toil,  his  panting  hontea  bn>«ir 
Their  sheltering  canopy  of  iiendent  boughs ; 
Till  rest  delicious  chase  each  transient  pain. 
And  new-bora  vigor  swell  in  every  vein. 
Hour  after  hour  and  day  to  day  succeeds. 
Till  every  clod  and  deep-dnwn  furrvw  spreads 
To  crambling  mould,  —  a  level  surface  clear. 
And  strewed  with  com  to  crown  the  rising  yrar ; 
And  o'er  the  whole  Giles,  once  transverse  again. 
In  earth's  moist  bosom  buries  up  the  grain. 
The  work  is  done  ;  no  more  to  man  is  given  ; 
The  grateful  farmer  trusts  the  rest  to  He 


His  simple  errand  done,  he  homeward  hi 
Another  instantly  his  place  supplies. 
The  clattering  dairy-maid  immersed  in 
Singing  and  scrabbing  midst  her  milk  and 
Bawls  out,  "  Go  fetch  the  cows  1'*  —  he  hcan  no 

more; 
For  pigs  and  ducks  and  turkeys  thnnig  xhs 

door. 
And  sitting  hens  for  constant  war  prepared,  — 
A  concert  strenge  to  that  which  late  he  heard. 
Straight  to  the  meadow  then  he  whistling  goes ; 
With  well-known  halloo  calls  his  lazy  cows  ; 
Down  the  rich  pasture  heedlessly  they  graze. 
Or  hear  the  summons  with  an  idle  gaze ; 
For  well  they  know  the  cow-yard  yields  no  more 
Its  tempting  fngrence,  nor  its  wintry  store. 
Reluctance  mai^  their  steps,  sedate  and  slow. 
The  right  of  conquest  all  the  law  they  know ; 
The  strong  press  on,  the  weak  by  turns  suooecd» 
And  one  superior  always  takes  the  lead. 
Is  ever  foremost  wheresoe'er  they  strey. 
Allowed  precedence,  undisputed  sway ; 
With  jealous  pride  her  station  is  maintained. 
For  many  a  broil  that  post  of  honor  gisined. 
At  home,  the  yard  affords  a  greteful  scene. 
For  spring  makes  e'en  a  miry  cow-yaid  dean. 
Thence  from  its  chalky  bed  behold  conveyed 
The  rich  manure  that  drenching  winter  mad^ 
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Which,  piled  near  home,  grows  green  vdth  many 

a  weed, 
A  promised  nutriment  for  autumn's  seed. 
Forth  comes  the  maid,  and  like  the  momingsmilea; 
The  mistress  too,  and  followed  close  by  Giles. 
A  friendly  tripod  forms  their  humble  seat. 
With  pails  bright  scoured  and  delicately  sweet. 
Where  sliadowing  elms  obstruct  the  morning  ray 
Begins  the  work,  begins  the  simple  lay  ; 
The  fuU-chai^d  udder  yields  its  willing  stream 
While  Mary  sings  some  lover's  amorous  dream  ; 
And  crouching  Giles  beneath  a  neighboring  tree 
Tags  o*er  his  pail,  and  chants  with  et^ual  glee  ; 
Whose  hat  with  battered  brim,  of  nap  so  bare. 
From  the  cow*s  side  purloins  a  coat  of  hair,  — 
A  mottled  ensign  of  his  harmless  trade. 
An  unambitious,  peaceable  cockade. 
As  unambitious,  too,  that  cheerful  aid 
The  mistress  yields  beside  her  rosy  maid  ; 
With  joy  she  views  her  plenteous  reeking  store. 
And  bears  a  brimmer  to  the  dairy  door. 
Her  cows  dismissed,  the  luscious  mead  to  roam. 
Till  eve  again  recall  them  loaded  home. 

ROBBRT  BLOOMPIBLO. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  FORGE. 

Clako,  clang  !  the  massive  anvils  ring ; 

Clang,  clang  !  a  hundred  hammers  swing  ; 

Like  the  thunder-rattle  of  a  tropic  sky. 

The  mighty  blows  still  multiply,  — 

Clang,  clang ! 

Say,  brothers  of  the  dusky  brow. 

What  are  your  strong  arms  forging  now  1 

Clang,  clang !  —  we  forgid  the  coulter  now,  — 

The  coulter  of  th^  kindly  plough. 

Sweet  Mary  mother,  bless  our  toil ! 

Hay  its  broad  furrow  still  unbind 

To  genial  rains,  to  sun  and  wind. 

The  most  benignant  soil  1 

Clang,  clang !  —  our  coulter's  course  shall  be 
On  many  a  sweet  and  sheltered  lea, 
By  many  a  streamlet's  silver  tide  ; 
Amidst  the  song  of  morning  birds. 
Amidst  the  low  of  sauntering  herds. 
Amidst  soft  breezes,  which  do  stray 
Through  woodbine  hedges  and  sweet  May, 
Along  the  green  hill's  side. 

When  regal  Autumn's  bounteous  hand 
With  wide-spread  glory  clothes  the  land,  — 
When  to  the  valleys,  from  the  brow 
Of  each  resplendent  slope,  is  rolled 
A  ruddy  sea  of  living  gold,  — 
We  bleaM,  we  bless  the  plough. 


Clang,  clang !  —  again,  my  mates,  what  grows 
Beneath  the  hammer's  potent  blows  f 
Clink,  clank  !  —  we  foige  the  giant  chain. 
Which  bears  the  gallant  vessel's  strain 
Midst  stormy  winds  and  adverse  tides ; 
Secured  by  Uiis,  the  good  ship  braves 
The'  rocky  roadstead,  and  the  waves 
Which  thunder  on  her  sides. 

Anxious  no  more,  the  merchant  sees 
The  mist  drive  dark  before  the  breeze, 
The  storm-cloud  on  the  hill ; 
Calmly  he  rests,  —  though  far  away. 
In  boisterous  climes,  his  vessel  lay,  — 
Reliant  on  our  skilL 

Say  on  what  sands  these  links  shall  sleeps 
Fathoms  beneath  the  solemn  deep  f 
By  Afric's  pestilential  shore ; 
By  many  an  iceberg,  lone  and  hoar ; 
By  many  a  balmy  western  isle. 
Basking  in  spring's  perpetual  smile ; 
By  stormy  Labrador. 

Say,  shall  they  feel  the  vessel  reel. 

When  to  the  battery's  deadly  peal 

The  crashing  broadside  makes  reply ; 

Or  else,  as  at  the  glorious  Nile, 

Hold  grappling  ships,  that  strive  the  while 

For  death  or  victory  f 

Hurrah !  — cling,  clang !  — once  more,  what  glows. 
Dark  brothers  of  the  forge,  beneath 
The  iron  tempest  of  your  blows. 
The  furnace's  red  breath  f 

Clang,  clang  1  —  a  burning  torrent,  clear 
And  brilliant  of  bright  sparks,  is  poured 
Around,  and  up  in  the  dusky  air, 
As  our  hammers  forge  the  sword. 

The  sword  !  —  a  name  of  dread  ;  yet  when 
Upon  the  freeman's  thigh  't  is  bound,  — 
While  for  his  altar  and  his  hearth. 
While  for  the  land  that  gave  him  birth. 
The  war-drams  roll,  the  trumpets  sound,  — 
How  sacred  is  it  then  ! 

Whenever  for  the  truth  and  right 
It  flashes  in  the  van  of  fight,  — 
Whether  in  some  wild  mountain  pass, 
As  that  where  fell  I^onidas  ; 
Or  on  some  sterile  plain  and  stern, 
A  Marston,  or  a  Bannockbum  ; 
Or  amidst  crags  and  bursting  rills. 
The  Switzer's  Alps,  gray  Tyrol's  hills ; 
Or  as,  when  sunk  the  Armada's  x>ride. 
It  gleams  above  the  stormy -tide,  — 
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Stilly  still,  whene'er  the  battle  word 

Is  liberty,  when  men  do  stand 

For  justice  and  their  native  land,  — 

Then  Heaven  bless  the  sword  1 

ANommous. 


THE  FORGING  OF  THE  ANCHOR. 

Comb,  see  the  Dolphin's  anchor  forged ;  't  is  at  a 

white  heat  now : 
The  billows  ceased,  the  flames  decreased  ;  though 

on  the  foi-ge's  brow 
The  little  flames  still  fitfully  play  through  the 

sable  mound ; 
And  fitfully  you  still  may  see  the  grim  smiths 

ranking  round. 
All  cUd  in  leathern  panoply,  their  broad  hands 

only  bare ; 
Some  rest  upon  their  sledges  here,  some  work 

the  windlass  there. 

The  windlass  strains  the  tackle-chains,  the  black 

mound  heaves  below, 
And  red  and  deep  a  hundi*ed  veins  burst  out  at 

every  throe  ; 
It  rises,  roars,  rends  all  outright,  —  0  Vulcan, 

what  a  glow ! 
Tis  blinding  white,  'tis  blasting  bright,   the 

high  sun  shines  not  so  ! 
The  high  sun  sees  not,  on  the  earth,  such  fiery 

fearful  show,  — 
The  roof-ribs  swarth,  the  candent  hearth,  the 

ruddy,  lurid  row 
Of  smiths  that  stand,  an  ardent  band,  like  men 

before  tlie  foe  ; 
As,  quivering  through  his  fleece  of  flame,  the 

sailing  monster  slow 
Sinks  on  the  anvil,  —  all  about  the  faces  fiery 

grow,  ^ 
"  Hurrah  ! "  they  shout,  "  leap  out,  leap  out"  : 

bang,  bang,  the  sledges  go  ; 
Hurrah  I  the  jetted  lightnings  are  hissing  high 

and  low  ; 
A  hailing  fount  of  fire  is  struck  at  every  squash- 
ing blow  ; 
The  leathern  mail  rebounds  the  hail ;  the  rattling 

cinders  strew 
The  ground  around  ;  at  every  bound  the  swelter- 
ing fountains  flow  ;  i 
And  thick  and  loud  the  swinking  crowd,  at  eveiy 

stroke,  pant  "Ho  !" 

Leap  out,  leap  out,  my  masters;  leap  out  and 

lay  on  load ! 
Let 's  forge  a  goodly  anchor,  a  bower,  thick  and 

broad ; 


For  a  heart  of  oak  is  hangingon  every  blow,  1  bod<. 
And  I  see  the  good  ship  riding,  all  in  a  perilous 

road ; 
The  low  reef  roaring  on  her  lee,  the  roll  of  ocean 

poured 
From  stem  to  stem,  sea  after  sea,  the  mainmast 

by  the  board  ; 
The  bulwarks  down,  the  rudder  gone,  the  boats 

stove  at  the  chains, 
But  courage  still,  brave  mariners,  the  bower  still 

remains, 
And  not  an  inch  to  flinch  he  deigns  aave  whra 

ye  pitch  sky-high, 
Then  moves  his  head,  as  though  he  said,  "Fear 

nothing,  —  here  am  I ! " 
Swing  in  your  strokes  in  order,  let  foot  and  Land 

keep  time. 
Your  blows  make  musie  tweeter  far  than  anv 

Steeple's  chime  ! 
But  while  ye  swing  yonr  sledges,  sing ;  and  let 

the  burden  be, 
The  Anchor  is  th^  Anvil  King,  and  royal  cra/ti- 

men  we  ; 
Strike  in,  strike  in,   the  sparks  begin  to  doll 

their  rustling  red ! 
Our  hammers  ring  with  sharper  din,  our  work 

will  soon  be  sped  ; 
Our  anchor  soon  must  change  hii  bed  of  fi^ry 

rich  array 
For  a  hammock  at  the  roaring  bows,  or  an  oozy 

couch  of  clay ; 
Our  anchor  soon  must  change  the  lay  of  merry 

craftsmen  here. 
For  the  Yeo-heave-o,  and  the  Heav«-«way,  and 

the  sighing  seaman's  cheer ; 
When,  weighing  slow,  at  eve  they  go  far,  far 

from  love  and  home. 
And  sobbing  sweethearts,  in  a  row,  wail  o'er  the 

ocean  foam. 

In  livid  and  obdurate  gloom,  he  dai^ens  dova 

at  last. 
A  shapely  one  he  is,  and  strong  as  e'er  from  ca: 

was  cast. 
A  trusted  and  trustworthy  guard,  if  thoa  hstbit 

life  like  me. 
What  pleasures  would  thy  toils  reward  beneath 

the  deep  green  sea  ! 
0  deep  sea-diver,  who  might  then  behold  sach 

sights  as  thon  f 
The  hoary  monstera'  palaces  !  methinks  what  joy 

't  were  now 
To  go  plump  plunging  down  amid  the  assembly 

of  the  whales. 
And  feel  the  chunied  sea  round  me  boil  beneath 

their  scourging  tails  1 
•  •  •  •  • 
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Ah  I  little  they  know  of  true  happiness,  they 

whom  satiety  fills, 
Who,  flung  on  the  rich  breast  of  luxury,  eat  of 

the  rankness  that  kills. 
Ah  !  little  they  know  of  the  blessedness  toil- 
purchased  slumber  enjoys 
Who,  stretched  on  the  hanl  rack  of  indolence, 

taste  of  the  sleep  that  destroys  ; 
Nothing  to  hope  for,  or  labor  for ;  nothing  to  sigh 

for,  or  gain  ; 
Nothing  to  light  in  its  viyidness,  lightning-like, 

bosom  and  brain  ; 
Nothing  to  break  life's  monotony,  rippling  it  o*er 

with  its  breath : 
Nothing  but  dulness  and  lethargy,   weariness, 

sorrow,  and  death  t 

But  blessM  that  child  of  humanity,  happiest  man 
among  men. 

Who,  with  hammer  or  chisel  or  pencil,  with  rud- 
der or  ploughshare  or  pen, 

Laboreth  ever  and  ever  with  hope  through  the 
morning  of  life. 

Winning  home  and  its  darling  divinities, —  love- 
worshipped  children  and  wife. 

Round  swings  the  hammer  of  industiy,  quickly 
the  sharp  chisel  rings, 

And  the  heart  of  the  toiler  has  throbbings  that  stir 
not  the  bosom  of  kings,  — 

He  the  true  ruler  and  conqueror,  he  the  true  king 
of  his  race. 

Who  nerveth  his  arm  for  life's  combat,  and  looks 

the  strong  world  in  the  face. 

Denis  Plorbncb  macCartky. 
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A  LANCASHIRE  DOXOLOGY. 

["  Some  coetoa  has  lately  been  impoited  into  Fafrli^on.  where 
the  milh  have  been  closed  for  a  consMerable  time.  The  people, 
who  wete  previously  in  the  deepest  distress,  went  out  to  meet  the 
cotton :  the  women  we]it  over  the  bnles  and  kissed  them,  and 
Caally  sane  the  Doaolojpr  orer  them."  SptettUvr  of  May  14.  «S63.J 

"PRAISK  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow," 
Praise  him  who  sendeth  joy  and  woe. 
The  Lord  who  takes,  the  Lord  who  gives, 
0  praise  him,  al^  that  dies,  and  lives. 

He  opens  and  he  shuts  his  hand. 
But  why  we  cannot  understand : 
Pours  and  dries  up  his  mercies'  flood. 
And  yet  is  still  All-perfect  Good. 

We  fathom  not  the  mighty  plan. 
The  mystexy  of  God  and  man  ; 


We  women,  when  afflictions  come. 
We  only  sufler  and  are  dumb. 

And  when,  the  tempest  passing  by. 
He  gleams  out,  sunlike,  through  our  sky. 
We  look  up,  and  through  black  clouds  riven 
We  recognize  the  smile  of  Heaven. 

Ours  is  no  wisdom  of  the  wise. 
We  have  no  deep  philosophies  ; 
Childlike  we  take  both  kiss  and  rod. 
For  he  who  loveth  knoweth  God. 

DlMAH  MAKXA  MULOCK. 


TO  LABOR  IS  TO  PRAY. 

Pause  not  to  dream  of  the  future  before  us  ; 
Pause  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that  come  o'er  us  ; 
Hark  how  Creation's  deep,  musical  chorus, 

Unintermitting,  goes  up  into  heaven  1 
Never  the  ocean  wave  falters  in  flowing ; 
Never  the  little  seed  stops  in  its  growing ; 
More  and  more  richly  the  rose  heart  keeps  glow- 
ing* 

Till  from  its  nourishing  stem  it  is  riven. 

"  Labor  is  worship  ! "  the  robin  is  singing ; 
"  Labor  is  worship  ! "  the  wild  bee  is  ringing ; 
Listen  !  that  eloquent  whisper,  upspringing, 

Speaks  to  thy  soul  from  out  nature's  great 
heart. 
From  the  dark  cloud  flows  the  life-giving  shower  ; 
From  the  rough  sod  blows  the  soft-breathing 

flower ; 
From  the  small  insect,  the  rich  coral  bower ; 

Only  man,  in  the  plan,  shrinks  from,  his  part. 

Labor  is  life  !  't  is  the  still  water  faileth  ; 

Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth  ; 

Keep  the  watch  wound,  or  the  dark  rust  assaileth  ; 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labor  is  glory  I  —  the  flying  cloud  lightens  ; 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens. 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  future  frightens, 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  wouldst  thou  keep  them 
in  tune  1 

Labor  is  rest  —  from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us  ; 
Rest  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us ; 
Rest  from  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat  us  ; 

Rest  from  world-sirens  that  lure  us  to  ill. 
Work,  —  and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy 

pillow ; 
Work,  — thou  shalt  ride  o'er  Care's  coming  billow  j 
Lie  not  do^vn  'neath  Woe's  weeping  willow. 

Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will  1 
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Lalior  U  boAltb  !    Lo,  the  hiubandiiJAa  m[iing. 
How   through  hit  reina  goes  the  life-curreat 

How  hU  ktrong  ann  in  iU  tUlworth  pride  sweep- , 
ing. 

True  u  a  •unbeam  the  iwilt  isckle  guides. 
Labor  U  wealth,  —  in  the  sea  the  {learl  gruMcth  ; 
lUi'h  the  quecu'i  robe  from  the  co(*oon  floweth  ; 
From  the  fine  acorn  the  strong  fomt  bloweth  ; 

Temple  and  statue  the  marble  block  hidea. 

Droop  not !  though  shame,  sin,  and  anguish  are 

round  thee ! 
Bravely  fling  off  the  oold  chain  that  hath  hound 

thee! 

Look  to  the  pure  heaven  smiling  bejrond  thee  I 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness,  —  a  clod  I 

Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly  ! 

Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  erer  so  lowly ! 

Labor  !  —  all  labor  ia  noble  and  holy  ; 

Let  thy  great  deed  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  Ood. 

i-'ftAMcas  a.  Oacooa 
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THE  POOR  MANS  LABOR. 

Mt  mother  cighed,  the  stream  of  pain 
Flowed  last  and  chilly  oVr  her  brow  ; 

My  fath^  prayed,  nor  prayed  in  vain ; 
Sweet  Mercy,  cast  a  glance  below. 
My  husband  dear,**  the  sufferer  cried, 
**  My  pains  are  o>r,  behold  your  son.*' 
Thank  Heaven,  sweet  partner,**  he  replied ; 
••  The  poor  boy*s  labor  *s  then  begun.** 

Alas  I  the  hapless  life  she  gave 

By  fate  waa  doomed  to  cost  her  own  ; 
For  soon  she  found  an  early  grave, 

Kor  8taye«i  her  partner  long  alone« 
They  left  their  orphan  here  below, 

A  stranger  wild  beneath  the  sun. 
This  lesson  sad  to  learn  from  woe,  — 

The  poor  man's  labor  *s  never  done. 

Ko  parent's  hand,  with  pious  care. 

My  childhood's  devious  steps  to 
Or  bid  my  venturous  youth  beware 

The  grieis  that  smote  on  eveiy  sida. 


Twss  still  a  round  of  changing  «or 
Woe  never  ending  still  begun. 

That  taught  my  bleeding  heart  to  k 
The  poor  man's  labor  *s  never  dajsis. 

Boon  dies  the  Csltering  voire  of  Csae  ; 

The  vow  of  love  *s  too  warm  tu  Ust ; 
And  friendship,  what  a  (isithlras  drvam  t 

And,  wealth,  how  soon  thy  gUfv  u  pssi  * 
But  sure  one  hope  rvmaina  to  lavr,  — 

The  longi^  course  mu»t  anon  br  rus 
And  in  the  shelter  of  the  i;raw 

The  poor  man's  Ubor  muat  U*  djo*. 


GOOD  KIGHT. 

Good  night  t 
To  aaeh  weary,  toil-worn  sr^^t* 
Now  the  day  so  sweetly  doan^ 
Every  aching  brow  npifs 
Peacefully  till  moning  UgkL 
Good  night  t 

Home  to  rest  t 
Gone  the  eye  and  calm  tha 
StillneM  through  the  strerts  is 
And  the  watchman's  bom  Is  pealii^ 
And  the  night  cmlU  soAiy,  "  UmIs  ! 
Homo  to  rest  t  * 

Sweetly  sleep  t 
Eden's  bfeexea  round  yo  sweeps 
0*er  the  pesce-fonakea  lovur 
Let  the  darling  image  hover. 
As  he  lies  in  transftort  deepi 
Sweetly  aleep ! 

So,  good  night  I 
Rlnmber  on  till  morning  ligM ; 
Slumber  till  another  morrow 
Bringn  its  stores  of  joy  and  socrow ; 
Fearless,  in  the  Father's  stghU 
siunber  on.    Good  ni^rht. 
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POEMS  OF  PATRIOTISM  AND  FREEDOM. 


BREATHES  THERE  THE  MAN  — 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  liath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned, 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand  ! 

If  such  there  breathe,  go,  mark  him  well ; 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell ; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name, 

Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim, 

Despite  those  titles,  |X>wer,  and  pelf, 

'  The  wretch,  concentred  all  in  self. 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 

To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 

Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


MY  COUNTRY. 

Theue  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside, 
Where  brighter  suns  disi)ense  serener  light. 
And  milder  moons  imimradise  the  night ; 
A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valor,  truth, 
Time-tutored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth  : 
The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the  most  enclianting  shores. 
Views  not  a  realm  so  bountiful  and  fair, 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air. 
In  every  clime,  the  magnet  of  his  soul. 
Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that  pole ; 
?*or  in  this  land  of  Heaven's  peculiar  race, 
The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  grace. 
There  is  a  spot  of  earthr  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  s^veeter  spot  tlian  all  the  rest. 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride. 
While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  friend. 
Hera  woman  reigns ;  the  mother,  daughter,  wife. 
Strew  with  fresh  flowexB  the  narrow  way  of  life  : 


In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye, 
An  angel-guard  of  love  and  graces  lie  ; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet. 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 
"  Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be 

found?" 
Art  thou  a  man  ?  —  a  patriot  f — look  around  ; 
0,  thon  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam. 
That  land  thy  country,  and  that  si)ot  iJii/  home  1 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

Man,  through  all  ages  of  revolving  time. 

Unchanging  man,  in  every  varying  clime. 

Deems  his  own  land  of  every  land  the  pride, 

Beloved  by  Heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside  ; 

His  home  the  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 

A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  i-est. 

Jambs  montcombry. 


HOW  SLEEP  THE  BRAVE— 

How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blessed  I 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung ; 

By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 

There  Honor  comes,  a  pilgrim  gray, 

To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay ; 

And  Freedom  shall  awhile  reiiair, 

To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there  ! 

William  Collins. 


THE  BRAVE  AT   HOME. 

I. 

The  maid  who  binds  her  wan*ior's  sash 
With  smile  that  well  her  pain  dissembles, 

The  while  beneath  her  drooping  lash 

One  starry  tear-drop  hangs  and  trembles, 
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Though  Heaven  alone  records  the  tear, 
And  Fame  shall  never  know  her  story, 

Her  heart  has  shed  a  drop  as  dear 
As  e*er  bedewed  the  field  of  glory  ! 

II. 

The  wife  who  girds  her  husband's  sword. 

Mid  little  ones  who  weep  or  wonder, 
And  bravely  speaks  the  cheering  word. 

What  though  her  heart  be  rent  asunder, 
Doomed  nightly  in  her  dreams  to  hear 

The  bolts  of  death  around  him  rattle, 
Hath  shed  as  sacred  blood  as  e'er 

Was  poured  upon  the  field  of  battle  I 

III. 

The  mother  who  conceals  her  grief 

While  to  her  breast  her  son  she  presses, 
Then  breathes  a  few  brave  words  and  brief. 

Kissing  the  patriot  brow  she  blesses, 
With  no  one  but  her  secret  God 

To  know  the  pain  that  weighs  upon  her, 
Sheds  holy  blood  as  e'er  the  sod 

Beoeived  on  Freedom's  field  of  honor ! 

THOMAS  BUCHANAN  RBAJH 


THE  DEATH  OF  LEONIDAS. 

It  was  the  wild  midnight,  —  a  storm  was  on  the 

sky; 
The  lightning  gave  its  light,  and  the  thunder 

echoed  by. 
The  torrent  swept  the  glen,  the  ocean  lashed  the 

shore ; 
Then  rose  the  Spartan  men,  to  make  their  bed  in 

gore! 

Swift  from  the  deluged  ground  threehundred  took 

the  shield ; 
Then,  in  silence,  gathered  round  the  leader  of  the 

field! 
All  up  the  mountain's  side,  all  down  the  woody 

vale. 
All  by  the  rolling  tide  waved  the  Persian  banners 

pale. 

And  foremost  from  the  pass,  among  the  slumber- 
ing band. 

Sprang  King  Leonidas,  like  the  lightning's  living 
brand. 

Then  double  darkness  fell,  and  the  forest  ceased 
its  moan  ; 

But  there  came  a  clash  of  steel,  and  a  distant  dy- 
ing groan. 

Anon,  a  trumpet  blew,  and  a  fiery  sheet  burst  high, 
Tliat  o'er  tlic  midnight  threw  a  blood-red  canopy. 


A  host  glared  on  the  hill ;  a  host  glared  by  the  bay ; 
But  the  Greeks  rushed  onward  still,  like  leopanls 
in  their  play. 

The  air  was  all  a  jrell,  and  thaearth  was  all  a  flame. 
Where  the  Spartan's  bloody  steel  on  the  silk  en 

turbans  came ; 
And  still  the  Greek  nished  on  where  the  firrr 

torrent  rolled, 
Till  like  a  rising  sun  shone  Xerxes'  tent  of  goR 

They  found  a  royal  feast,  his  midnight  banqort, 

there ; 
And  the  treasures  of  the  East  lay  beneath  the 

Doric  spear. 
Then  sat  to  the  repast  the  bravest  of  the  brave  * 
That  feast  must  be  their  last,  that  spot  must  be 

their  grave. 

Up  rose  the  glorious  rank,  to  Greece  one  cup 

poured  high. 
Then  hand  in  hand  they  drank,  "  To  immorul- 

ity!" 
Fear  on  King  Xerxes  fell,  when,  like  spirits  from 

the  tomb, 
With  shout  and  trumpet  knell,  be  saw  the 

riors  come. 


But  down  swept  all  his  power,  with  chariot  sad 

with  chaige ; 
Down  poured  the  arrows*  shower,  till  sank  the 

Spartan  targe. 
Thus  fought  the  Greek  of  old  !  thus  will  he  figlit 

again ! 
Shall  not  the  selfsame  mould  bring  forth  the  xlf- 

same  men  f 

CBORCS  CaOLT. 


PERICLES  AND  ASPASIA. 

This  was  the  ruler  of  the  land 

When  Athens  was  the  land  of  lame ; 

This  was  the  light  that  led  the  band 
When  each  was  like  a  living  flame  ; 

The  centre  of  earth's  noblest  rin^  — 

Of  more  than  men  the  more  than  king. 

Yet  not  by  fetter,  nor  by  spear. 
His  sovereignty  was  held  or  won : 

Feared  —  but  alone  as  freemen  fear. 
Loved  —  but  as  freemen  love  alone. 

He  waved  the  sceptre  o'er  his  kind 

By  nature's  first  great  title,  —  mind ! 

Resistless  words  were  on  his  tongne,  — > 
Tlien  eloquence  fint  flashed  below ; 

Full  armed  to  life  the  |)ortent  sprung^  - 
Minerva  from  the  thunderet^s  brow ! 
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And  his  the  sole,  the  sacred  hand 
That  shook  her  aegis  o'er  the  kzi(L 

And  throned  immortal  by  his  side, 
A  woman  sits  vrith  eye  sublime,  — 

Aspasia,  all  his  spirit's  bride  ; 
But,  if  their  solemn  love  were  crime, 

Pity  the  beauty  and  the  sage,  — 

Their  crime  was  in  their  darkened  age. 

He  perished,  but  his  wreath  was  won,  -^ 
He  perished  in  his  height  of  fame  ; 

Then  sunk  the  cloud  on  Athens'  sun. 
Yet  still  she  conquered  in  his  name. 

Filled  with  his  soul,  she  could  not  die ; 

Her  conquest  was  posterity  1 

Gborcb  CaOLY. 
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HORATIUS  AT  THE  BRIDGE. 

Labs  Toiisena  of  Clusium, 

By  the  nine  gods  he  swore 
That  the  great  house  of  Tarqnin 

Should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 
By  the  nine  gods  he  swore  it. 

And  named  a  trysting-day. 
And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth. 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north. 

To  summon  his  array. 

East  and  west  and  south  and  north 

The  messengers  ride  fast. 
And  tower  and  town  and  cottage 

Have  heard  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Shame  on  the  false  Etruscan 

Who  lingers  in  his  home. 
When  Porsena  of  Clusium 

Is  on  the  march  for  Rome  f 

There  be  thirty  chosen  prophets, 

The  wisest  of  the  land, 
Who  tolway  by  Lars  Porsena 

Both  mom  and  eyening  stand. 
Evening  and  mom  the  thirty 

Have  turned  the  verse9  o'er, 
Traced  from  the  right  on  linen  white 

By  mighty  seers  of  yore  ; 

And  with  one  voice  the  thirty 

Have  their  glad  answer  given  : 
**  Qo  forth,  go  forth,  Lars  Porsena,  — 

Go  forth,  beloved  of  heaven  I 
Go,  and  return  in  glory 

To  Clusium's  royal  dome. 
And  hang  round  Nurscia's  altai:8 

The  golden  shields  of  Rome  1 " 


And  now  hath  every  city 

Sent  up  her  tale  of  men  ; 
The  foot  are  fourscore  thousand. 

The  horse  are  thousands  ten. 
Before  the  gates  of  Sutrium 

Is  met  the  great  array ; 
A  proud  man  was  Lais  Porsena 

Upon  the  trysting-day. 

Now,  from  the  rock  Tarpeian, 

Could  the  wan  buighers  spy 
The  line  of  blazing  villages 

Red  in  the  midnight  sky. 
The  fathers  of  the  city. 

They  sat  all  night  and  day. 
For  every  hour  some  horseman  came 

With  tidings  of  dismay. 

I  wis,  in  all  the  senate 

There  was  no  heart  so  bold 
But  sore  it  ached,  and  fast  it  beat, 

When  that  ill  news  was  told. 
Forthwith  up  rose  the  consul. 

Up  rose  the  fathers  all ; 
In  haste  they  girded  up  their  gowns, 

And  hied  them  to  the  wall. 

They  held  a  council,  standing 

Before  the  river-gate ; 
Short  time  was  there,  ye  well  may  guess^ 

For  musing  or  debate. 
Outspake  the  consul  roundly  : 

"  The  bridge  must  straight  go  down ; 
For,  since  Janiculum  is  lost. 

Naught  else  can  save  the  town." 

Just  then  a  scout  came  flying, 

All  wild  with  haste  and  fear  : 
"  To  arms  !  to  arms  !  sir  consul,  — 

Lai's  Porsena  is  here." 
On  the  low  hills  to  westward 

The  consul  fixed  his  eye, 
And  saw  the  swarthy  storm  of  dust 

Rise  fast  along  the  sky. 

But  the  consul's  brow  was  sad. 

And  the  consul's  speech  was  low. 
And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  waU, 

And  darkly  at  the  foe  : 
"  Their  van  will  be  upon  us 

Before  the  bridge  goes  down  ; 
And  if  they  once  may  win  the  bridge, 

What  hope  to  save  the  town  ? " 

Then  outspake  brave  Horatins, 

The  captain  of  the  gate  : 
"  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
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And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odda 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods  ? 

"  And  for  the  tender  mother 

Who  dandled  him  to  rest, 
And  for  the  wife  who  nurses 

His  baby  at  her  breast, 
And  for  the  holy  maidens 

Who  feed  the  eternal  flame,  — 
To  save  them  from  false  Sextus 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame  f 

"  Hew  down  the  bridge,  sir  consaly 

With  all  the  speed  ye  may  ; 
I,  with  two  more  to  help  me. 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play,  — 
In  yon  strait  path  a  thousand 

May  well  be  stopped  by  three. 
How  who  will  stand  on  either  hand. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  me  f " 

Then  outspake  Spurius  Lartius,  — 

A  Ramnian  proud  was  he  r 
"  Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee.*' 
And  outspake  strong  Herminius,  — 

Of  Titian  blood  was  he  : 
"  I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee." 

The  three  stood  calm  and  silent, 

And  looked  upon  the  foes. 
And  a  great  shout  of  laughter  - 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose ; 
And  forth  three  chief.:  came  spurring 

Before  that  deep  array  ; 
To  earth  they  sprang,  their  swords  they  drsur. 
And  lifted  high  their  shields,  and  flew 

To  win  the  narrow  way. 

Aunus,  from  green  Tifemum, 

Lord  of  the  hill  of  vine^  ; 
And  Seius,  whose  eight  hundred  slaves 

Sicken  in  Ilva's  mines ; 
And  Picus,  long  to  Clusinm 

Vassal  in  peace  and  war, 
Who  led  to  fight  his  Umbrian  powers 
From  that  gray  crag  where,  girt  with  towen, 
The  fortress  of  Nequinum  lowers 

O'er  the  pale  waves  of  Nar. 

Stent  Lartius  hurled  down  Aunus 

Into  the  stream  beneath  ; 
Herminius  struck  at  Seius, 

And  clove  him  to  the  teeth  ; 


At  Picus  brave  Horatius 

Darted  one  fiery  thrust. 
And  the  proud  Umbrian's  gililed  anns 

Clashed  in  the  bloody  dust. 

Then  Ocnus  of  Falerii 

Rushed  on  the  Roman  three ; 
And  Laiisulus  of  Cigo, 

The  rover  of  the  sea ; 
And  Aruns  of  Volsinium, 

Who  slew  the  great  wild  boar,  — 
The  great  wild  boar  that  had  his  den 
Amidst  the  reeds  of  Cosa*s  fen, 
And  wasted  fields,  and  slaughtered  mca, 

Along  Albinia's  shore. 

Herminms  smote  down  Anuu ; 

Lartius  Iai(^  Ocnus  low  ; 
Right  to  the  heart  of  I^nsulus 

Horatius  sent  a  blow  : 
"  Lie  there,"  he  cried,  **  fell  pinte  I 

No  more,  aghast  and  pale. 
From  Ostia's  walls  the  crowd  shall  mark 
The  track  of  thy  destroying  bark  ; 
No  more  Campania's  hinds  shall  fly 
To  woods  and  caverns,  when  they  spy 

Thy  thrice-accursed  sail ! " 

But  now  no  sound  of  laughter 

Was  heard  among  the  foes  ; 
A  wild  and  wrathful  rlamor 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose. 
Six  spears*  lengths  from  the  entiinoe» 

Halted  that  deep  array. 
And  for  a  space  no  man  came  forth 

To  win  the  narrow  way. 

But,  hark  !  the  cr>'  is  Astnr : 

And  lo  !  the  ranks  divide  ; 
And  the  great  lord  of  Luna 

Comes  with  his  stately  stride. 
Upon  his  ample  shoulders 

Clangs  loud  the  fourfold  shield. 
And  in  his  hand  he  shake«i  the  brand 

Which  none  but  he  can  wiil<L 

He  smiled  on  those  bold  Rc>n..iiL% 

A  smile  serene  and  high  ; 
He  eyed  the  flinching  Tuscans, 

And  scorn  was  in  his  eye. 
Quoth  he,  "The  she-wolfs  litter 

Stand  savagely  at  bay  ; 
But  will  ye  dare  to  follow, 

If  Astur  clears  the  ^-ay !  *' 

Then,  whirling  up  his  broadsword 
Witli  botli  hands  to  the  height. 

He  rushed  again >t  Horatius, 
And  smote  with  all  his  might. 
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With  shield  and  blade  Horatius 

Right  deftly  turned  the  blow. 
The  blow,  though  turned,  came  yet  too  nigh ; 
It  missed  bis  helm,  but  gashed  hia  thigh. 
The  Tuscans  raised  a  joyful  cry 

To  see  the  red  blood  flow. 

He  reeled,  and  on  Herminins 

He  leaned  one  breathing-space, 
Then,  like  a  wild-cat  mad  with  wounds^ 

Sprang  right  at  Astur's  face. 
Through  teeth  and  skull  and  helmet 

So  fierce  a  thrust  he  sped. 
The  good  sword  stood  a  handbreadth  out 

Behind  the  Tuscan's  head. 

And  the  great  lord  of  Luna 

Fell  at  that  deadly  stroke, 
As  falls  on  Mount  AvemuB 

A  thunder-smitten  oak. 
Far  o'er  the  crashing  forest 

Tbe  giant  arms  lie  spread ; 
End  the  pale  augurs,  muttering  low, 

Gaze  on  the  blasted  head. 

On  Astur's  throat  Horatius 

Right  firmly  pressed  his  heel. 
And  thrice  and  four  times  tugged  amain^ 

Ere  he  wrenched  out  the  steel. 
"And  see,"  he  cried,  "the  welcome. 

Fair  guests,  that  waits  you  here  1 
What  noble  Lucumo  comes  next 

To  taste  our  Roman  cheer  T  '* 

Bat  at  his  haughty  challenge 

A  sullen  murmur  ran. 
Mingled  with  wrath  and  shame  and  dread. 

Along  that  glittering  van. 
There  lacked  not  men  of  prowess, 

Nor  men  of  lordly  race. 
For  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Were  round  the  fatal  place. 

But  all  Etmria's  noblest 

Felt  their  hearts  sink  to  see 
On  the  earth  the  bloody  corpses, 

In  the  path  the  dauntless  three  ; 
And  from  the  ghastly  entrance. 

Where  those  bold  Romans  stood. 
All  shrank,  —  like  boys  who,  unaware. 
Ranging  a  wood  to  start  a  hare, 
Come  to  the  mouth  of  the  dark  lair 
Where,  growling  low,  a  fierce  old  bear 

Lies  amidst  bones  and  blood. 

Was  none  who  wonld  be  foremost 

To  lead  such  dire  attack  ; 
But  those  behind  cried  "  Forward  1 " 

And  those  before  cried  "  Back  1 " 


And  backward  now,  and  forward. 

Wavers  the  deep  array ; 
And  on  the  tossing  sea  of  steel 
To  and  fro  the  standards  reel. 
And  the  victorious  trumpet-peal 

Dies  fitfully  away. 

Yet  one  man  for  one  moment 

Strode  out  before  the  crowd  ; 
Well  known  was  he  to  all  the  three. 

And  they  gave  him  greeting  loud  : 
"  Now  welcome,  welcome,  Sextus  ! 

Now  welcome  to  thy  home  ! 
Why  dost  thou  stay,  and  turn  away  f 

Here  lies  the  road  to  Rome." 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  city ; 

Thrice  looked  he  at  the  dead ; 
And  thrice  came  on  in  fiiry. 

And  thrice  turned  back  in  dread ; 
And,  white  with  fear  and  hatred, 

Scowled  at  the  narrow  way 
Where,  wallowing  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

The  bravest  Tuscans  lay. 

But  meanwhile  axe  and  lever 

Have  manfully  been  plied ; 
And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering 

Above  the  boiling  tide. 
"  Come  back,  come  back,  Horatius ! " 

Loud  cried  the  fathers  all,  — 
"  Back,  Lartius  I  back,  Herminins  I 

Back,  ere  the  ruin  fall !  " 

Back  darted  Spurius  LaitiuB,  — 

Herminins  darted  back ; 
And,  as  they  passed,  beneath  their  feet 

They  felt  the  timbers  crack. 
But  when  they  turned  their  faces, 

And  on  the  farther  shore 
Saw  brave  Horatius  stand  alone. 

They  would  have  crossed  once  more ; 

But  with  a  crash  like  thunder 

Fell  every  loosened  beam. 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 

Lay  right  athwart  the  stream  ; 
And  a  long  'shout  of  triumph 

Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 
As  to  the  highest  turret-tops 

Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam. 

And  like  a  horse  unbroken. 
When  first  he  feels  the  rein, 

The  furious  river  struggled  hard. 
And  tossed  his  tawny  mane. 

And  burst  the  curb,  and  bounded. 
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Rejoicing  to  be  free  ; 
And  whirling  down,  in  fierce  career, 
Battlement  and  plank  and  pier, 

Roahed  headlong  to  the  sea. 

Alone  stood  braye  Horatios, 

But  conatant  still  in  mind,  — 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes,  before. 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 
**  Down  with  him  ! "  cried  false  Seztiu, 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face  ; 
"  Now  yield  thee,"  cried  Lars  Porsena, 

"  Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace  I " 

Round  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see ; 
Naught  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena, 

To  Sextos  naught  spake  he ; 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home  ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  riyer 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome : 

'*  0  Tiber  I  Father  Tiber  ! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms, 

Take  thou  in  charge  this  day  ! " 
So  he  spake,  and,  speaking,  sheathed 

The  good  sword  by  his  side. 
And,  with  his  harness  on  his  back. 

Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 

No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  either  bank. 
But  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise, 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes, 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank  ; 
And  when  above  the  surges 

They  saw  his  crest  appear. 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry, 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

But  fiercely  ran  the  current. 

Swollen  high  by  months  of  rain, 
And  fast  his  blood  was  flowing ; 

And  he  was  sore  in  pain. 
And  heavy  with  his  armor. 

And  spent  with  changing  blows ; 
And  oft  they  thought  him  sinking. 

But  still  again  he  rose. 

Never,  I  ween,  did  swimmer, 

In  such  an  evil  case. 
Struggle  through  such  a  raging  flood 

Safe  to  the  landing-place  ; 
But  his  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 

By  the  brave  heart  within. 
And  our  good  Father  Tiber 

Bare  bravely  up  his  chin. 


"  Curse  on  him  !  '*  quoth  false  Sextu,  — 

"  Will  not  the  villain  drown  f 
But  for  this  stay,  ere  close  of  day 

We  should  have  sacked  the  toi»-n  !  ** 
"  Heaven  help  him  !  **  quoth  Lars  Ponena, 

"  And  bring  him  safe  to  shore ; 
For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  arms 

Was  never  seen  before." 

And  now  he  feels  the  bottom ; 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands  ; 
Now  round  him  throng  the  fathers 

To  press  his  gory  hands ; 
And  now,  with  shouts  and  clapping 

And  noise  of  weeping  loud. 
He  enters  through  the  river-gate. 

Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd. 

They  gave  him  of  the  coin-land, 

Tliat  was  of  public  right. 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plough  from  mom  till  nigjht ; 
And  they  made  a  molten  image. 

And  set  it  up  on  high,  — 
And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 

It  stands  in  the  comitinm. 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  see,  «- 
Horatius  in  his  hameas. 

Halting  upon  one  knee  ; 
And  Tindemeath  is  written. 

In  letters  all  of  gold. 
How  valiantly  he  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

And  still  his  name  sounds  stirring 

Unto  the  men  of  Rome, 
As  the  trumpet-blast  that  cries  to  them 

To  charge  the  Yolscian  home  ; 
And  wives  still  pray  to  Juno 

For  boys  with  hearts  as  bold 
As  his  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

And  in  the  nights  of  winter. 

When  the  cold  north -winds  blow. 
And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolvee 

Is  heard  amidst  the  snow ; 
When  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Roars  loud  the  tempest's  din. 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidua 

Roar  louder  yet  within  ; 

When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened. 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit ; 
When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  emben^ 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit ; 
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When  yoang  and  old  in  circle 

Around  the  firebrands  close  ; 
When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets, 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows ; 

When  the  goodman  mends  his  armor, 

And  trims  hia  helmet's  plume  ; 
When  the  goodwife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom  ; 
With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told, 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

THOMAS  BABIMGTON  AiACAULAY. 


SEMPRONIUS'S  SPEECH  FOR  WAR. 

Ht  voice  is  still  for  war. 
Gods  !  can  a  Roman  senate  long  debate 
Which  of  the  two  to  choose,  slavery  or  death  f 
No  ;  let  us  rise  at  once,  gird  on  our  swords, 
And  at  the  head  of  our  remaining  troops 
Attack  the  foe,  break  through  the  thick  array 
Of  his  thronged  legions,  and  change  home  upon 

him. 
Perhaps  some  arm,  more  lucky  than  the  rest. 
May  reachhis  heart,  and  free  the  world  from  bond- 
age. 
Rise !  Fathers,  rise !  'tis  Rome  demands  your  help : 
Rise,  and  revenge  her  slaughtered  citizens. 
Or  share  their  fate  !  The  corpse  of  half  her  senate 
Manures  the  fields  of  Thessaly,  while  we 
Sit  here  deliberating,  in  cold  debates, 
If  we  should  sacrifice  our  lives  to  honor. 
Or  wear  them  out  in  servitude  and  chains. 
Rouse  up,  for  shame  !  Our  brothers  of  Pharsalia 
Point  out  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud,  —  "To 

UUle ! " 
Great  Pompe/s  shade  complains  that  we  are  slow, 

And  Scipio*s  ghost  walks  unrevenged  among  us. 

Joseph  addison. 
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BOADICEA. 

Whbn  the  British  warrior  queen. 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rods. 

Sought,  with  an  indignant  mien. 
Counsel  of  her  country's  gods. 

Sage  beneath  the  spreading  oak 
Sat  the  druid,  hoary  chief ; 

Every  burning  word  he  spoke 
Full  of  rage  and  full  of  grief. 

•*  Princess  !  if  our  aged  eyes 
Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 


'T  is  because  resentment  ties 
All  the  terrors  of  our  tongues. 

"  Rome  shall  perish  —  write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt  — 

Perish,  hopeless  and  abhorred. 
Deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt. 

**  Rome,  for  empire  far  renowned. 
Tramples  on  a  thousand  states ; 

Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground,  -^ 
Hark  !  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates  ! 

"  Other  Romans  shall  arise. 
Heedless  of  a  soldier's  name ; 

Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  prize. 
Harmony  the  path  to  fame. 

"  Then  the  progeny  that  springs 
From  the  forests  of  our  land. 

Armed  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings, 
Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

"  Regions  Ciesar  never  knew 

Thy  posterity  shall  sway ; 
Where  his  eagles  never  flew, 

None  invincible  as  they." 

Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words, 

Pregnant  with  celestial  fire. 
Bending  as  he  swept  the  chords 

Of  his  sweet  but  awful  lyre. 

She,  with  all  a  monarch's  pride. 
Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow  ; 

Rushed  to  battle,  fought,  and  died,  — - 
Dying,  hurled  them  at  the  foe. 

Ruffians,  pitiless  as  proud. 

Heaven  awards  the  vengeance  due ; 

Empire  is  on  us  bestowed. 

Shame  and  ruin  wait  for  you. 

William  Cowpbr. 


HERMANN  AND  THUSNELDA. 

(Herauuui,  or,  nt  the  Ronanhteoriaiis  call  him.  Arminiuc,  was 
a  chieftain  of  the  Cheruscans,  a  tribe  in  Northern  Germany.  After 
senrinf^  in  Illjrria,  and  there  leamini;  the  Roman  arts  of  warfare.  h« 
came  bacic  to  hb  natire  country,  and  fouf^t  succetsfttUy  for  its 
independence.  He  defeated  beside  a  defile  near  Detmoid.  in  West- 
phalia, the  Roman  legions  under  Varus  with  a  slauf^hter  so  mortify^ 
ing  that  the  Proconsul  is  said  to  have  killed  himself,  and  Auinistus 
to  have  received  the  catastrophe  with  Indecorous  expressions  of 
KTier.J 

Ha  1  there  comes  he,  with  sweat,  with  blood  of 

Romans, 
And  with  dust  of  the  fight  all  stained  !  0,  never 

Saw  I  Hermann  so  lovely  ! 

Never  such  fire  in  his  eyes  I 
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Come  !  I  tremble  for  joy  ;  hand  me  the  Eagle, 
And  the  red,  dripping  sword  !  come,  breathe,  and 
rest  thee  ; 

Rest  thee  here  in  my  bosom  ; 

Rest  from  the  terrible  fight ! 

Rest  thee,  while  from  thy  brow  I  wipe  the  big 

drops, 
And  the  blood  from  thy  cheek  !  —  that  cheek, 
how  glowing ! 
Hermann  !  Hermann  !  Thusnelda 
Never  so  loved  thee  before  ! 

No,  not  then  when  thou  first,  in  old  oak-shadows, 
With  that  manly  brown  arm  didst  wildly  grasp  me ! 

Spell-bound  I  read  in  thy  look 

That  immortality,  then, 

Which  thou  now  hast  won.  Tell  to  the  forests, 
Great  Augustus,  with  trembling,  amidst  his  gods 
now,« 

Drinks  his  nectar ;  for  Hermann, 

Hermann  immortal  is  found  I 

"Wherefore  curVst  thou  my  hair  f  Lies  not  our 
father 

Cold  and  silent  in  death  f    0,  had  Augustus 
Only  headed  his  army,  — 
He  should  lie  bloodier  there  ! " 

Let  me  lift  up  thy  hair  ;  't  is  sinking,  Hermann  ; 
Proudly  thy  locks  should  curl  above  the  crown 
now ! 

Sigmar  is  with  the  immortals  ! 

Follow,  and  mourn  him  no  more  ! 

Klopstock.    Translation  of 
Ckarlbs  T.  Brooks. 


RIENZI  TO  THE  ROMANS. 

Friends  ! 

I  came  not  here  to  talk.    Ye  know  too  well 

The  story  of  our  thraldom.     We  are  slaves  ! 

The  bright  sun  rises  to  his  course,  and  lights 

A  race  of  slaves  !  he  sets,  and  his  last  beam 

Falls  on  a  slave  !     Not  such  as,  swept  along 

By  the  full  tide  of  power,  the  conqueror  leads 

To  crimson  glory  and  undying  fame, 

But  base,  ignoble  slaves  !  —  slaves  to  a  horde 

Of  petty  tyrants,  feudal  despots  ;  lords 

Rich  in  some  dozen  paltry  villages. 

Strong  in  some  hundred  spearmen,  only  great 

In  that  strange  spell,  —  a  name  !  Each  hour,  dark 

fraud, 
Or  open  rapine,  or  protected  murder, 
Ones  out  against  them.     But  this  very  day 
An  honest  man,  my  neighbor,  — theruhe  stands, — 


Wa.s  struck  —  struck  1  ike  a  dog  —  by  one  who  m  or* 
The  badge  of  Ursini  !  bccaus**,  forsooth. 
He  tossed  not  high  his  niuly  cap  in  air. 
Nor  lifted  up  his  voice  in  servile  shouts. 
At  sight  of  that  great  ruffian  !     Be  we  men. 
And  suffer  such  dishonor  ?  men,  and  wa^^h  thjX. 
The  stain  away  in  blood  ?  such  6hame>arvcomm<«n. 
I  have  known  deeper  wrongs.     1  that  <>p«'ak  X^ 

ye  — 
I  had  a  brother  once,  a  gracious  boy. 
Full  of  all  gentleness,  of  calmest  ho}ie, 
Of  sweet  and  quiet  joy  ;  there  was  the  look 
Of  Heaven  upon  his  face  which  limners  give 
To  the  beloved  disciple.     How  I  loved 
That  gracious  boy  !  younger  by  fifteen  yrara. 
Brother  at  once  and  son  !     He  left  my  side,  — 
A  summer  bloom  on  his  fair  cheeka,  a  smile 
Parting  his  innocent  lips.     In  one  short  hoar 
The  pretty,  harmless  boy  was  slain  !    I  saw 
The  corse,  the  mangled  corse,  and  then  I  cried 
For  vengeance !     Rouse,   ye  Romans  1    Ro-i.>«, 

ye  slaves ! 
Have  ye  brave  sons  ?  —  Look  in  the  next  fi*  r  r 

brawl 

To  see  them  die  !  Have  ye  fair  daughters  f —  I»i4 

To  see  them  live,  torn  from  your  arms,  diMlaii^*-*!, 

Dishonored ;  and,  if  ye  dare  call  for  justice. 

Be  answered  by  the  lash  !     Yet  this  is  Rome, 

That  sate  on  her  seven  hills,  and  from  her  *}ir<>r# 

Of  beauty  ruled  the  world  !    Yet  we  arv  Koui^  lji. 

Why,  in  that  elder  day  to  be  a  Roman 

Was  greater  than  a  king  !  And  once  again  — 

Hear  me,  ye  walls,  that  echoed  to  the  tread 

Of  either  Brutus  !  —  once  again  I  swear 

The  eternal  city  shall  be  free  ! 

Mary  Russbxx  Mrrrx  aa. 


MAKE  WAY  FOR  LIBERTY! 

fOn  the  exploit  of  Arnold  Wfaikdricd  at  t1i«  biUtle  of  Sctor  >  '  m 
which  the  Swis^  fi|j^htin((  fur  their  indtpcndcncc.  toCAlly  ^i<..i«»l 
the  Austrians,  in  the  fourteenth  century.] 

**  Make  way  for  Liberty  !  **  —  he  cried  : 
Made  way  for  Liberty,  and  died  I 

In  arms  the  Austrian  phalanx  stood, 
A  living  wall,  a  human  wood  ! 
A  wall,  where  every  conscious  stone 
Seemed  to  its  kindred  thousands  grown  : 
A  rampart  all  assaults  to  bear. 
Till  time  to  dust  their  frames  should  wear  ; 
A  wood,  like  that  enchanted  grove 
In  which  with  fiends  Rinaldo  strove. 
Where  every  silent  tree  ]x>ssessed 
A  spirit  prisoned  in  its  breast. 
Which  the  first  stroke  of  coming  strife 
Would  startle  into  hideous  life ; 
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So  dense,  so  still,  the  Austrians  stood^ 
A  living  wall,  a  human  wood  I 
Impregnable  their  front  appears. 
All  horrent  with  projected  spears, 
W^hose  polished  points  before  them  shine, 
FTx>ni  flank  to  flank,  one  brilliant  line. 
Bright  as  the  breakers'  splendors  run 
Along  the  billows  to  the  snn. 

Oppd^ed  to  these,  a  hovering  band 
Contended  for  their  native  land  : 
Peasants,  whose  new-found  strength  had  broke 
From  manly  necks  the  ignoble  yoke, 
And  foiged  their  fetters  into  swords. 
On  equal  terms  to  fight  their  lords, 
And  what  insuigent  rage  had  gained 
In  many  a  mortal  fray  maintained  ; 
Marshalled  once  more  at  Freedom's  call, 
They  came  to  conquer  or  to  fall, 
Where  he  who  conquered,  he  who  fell. 
Was  deemed  a  dead,  or  living  Tell  1 
Such  virtue  had  that  patriot  breathed. 
So  to  the  soil  his  soul  bequeathed, 
That  wheresoe'er  his  arrows  flew 
Heroes  in  his  own  likeness  grew. 
And  warriors  sprang  from  every  sod 
Which  his  awakening  footstep  trod. 

And  now  the  work  of  life  and  death 
Hung  on  the  passing  of  a  breath  ; 
The  fire  of  conflict  burnt  within. 
The  battle  trembled  to  begin  ; 
Yet,  while  the  Austrians  held  their  ground. 
Point  for  attack  was  nowhere  found, 
Where'er  the  impatient  Switzers  gazed. 
The  unbroken  line  of  lances  blazed  ; 
That  line  't  were  suicide  to  meet. 
And  perish  at  their  tyrants'  feet,  — 
How  could  they  rest  within  their  graves. 
And  leave  their  homes  the  homes  of  slaves  T 
Would  they  not  feel  their  children  tread 
With  clanging  chains  above  their  head  f 

It  must  not  be  :  this  day,  this  hour, 
Annihilates  the  oppressor's  power  ; 
All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field, 
^8he  will  not  fly,  she  cannot  yield,  — 
She  must  not  fall ;  her  better  fate 
Here  gives  her  an  immortal  date. 
Few  were  the  number  she  could  boast ; 
But  every  freeman  was  a  host, 
And  felt  as  though  himself  were  he 
On  whose  sole  arm  hung  victory! 

It  did  depend  on  one  indeed  ; 
Behold  him,  —  Arnold  Winkelried  ! 
ThfTp  .sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  fame 
The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 


Unmarked  he  stood  amid  the  throng, 

In  rumination  deep  and  long, 

Till  you  might  see,  with  sudden  grace, 

The  very  thought  come  o'er  his  face. 

And  by  the  motion  of  his  form 

Anticipate  the  bursting  storm, 

And  by  the  uplifting  of  his  brow 

Tell  where  the  bolt  would  strike,  and  how. 

But 't  was  no  sooner  thought  than  done, 
The  field  was  in  a  moment  won  :  — 

"  Make  way  for  Liberty  ! "  he  cried, 
Then  ran,  with  arms  extended  wide, 
As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasp  ; 
Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp. 

**  Make  way  for  Liberty  1 "  he  cried ; 
Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  side ; 
He  bowed  amongst  them  like  a  tree. 
And  thus  made  way  for  Liberty. 

Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  fly ; 
**  Make  way  for  Liberty  1 "  they  cry. 
And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart. 
As  rushed  the  spears  through  Arnold's  heart ; 
While,  instantaneous  as  his  fall. 
Rout,  ruin,  panic,  scattered  all  : 
An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 
A  city  with  a  surer  blow. 

Thus  Switzerland  again  was  free  ; 
Thus  death  made  way  for  Liberty  ! 

JAUES  MONTGOMBKY. 


SWITZERLAND. 


WILLIAM  TBLL. 


Once  Switzerland  was  free  !    With  what  a  pride 

I  used  to  walk  these  hills,  —  look  up  to  heaven, 

And  bless  God  that  it  was  so  !     It  was  free 

From  end  to  end,  from  cliff  to  lake  *t  was  free  ! 

Free  as  our  torrents  are,  that  leap  our  rocks. 

And  plough  our  valleys,  without  asking  leave  ; 

Or  as  our  peaks,  that  wear  their  caps  of  snow 

In  very  presence  of  the  regal  sun  ! 

How  happy  was  I  in  it,  then  I  I  loved 

Its  very  storms.     Ay,  often  have  I  sat 

In  my  boat  at  night,  when  midway  o'er  the  lake, 

The  stars  went  out,  and  down  the  mountain 

gorge 

The  wind  came  roaring,  —  I  have  sat  and  eyed 

The  thunder  breaking  from  his  cloud,  and  smiled 

To  see  him  shake  his  lightnings  o'er  my  head. 

And  think  I  had  no  master  save  his  own. 

James  Sheridan  Knowles. 
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MONCONTOUR. 

O,  WEEP  for  Mon  contour  !  O,  weep  for  thehonr 
When  the  children  of  darkness  and  evil  had 

power ; 
When  the  horsemen  of  Yalois  triumphantly  trod 
On  the  bosoms  that  bled  for  their  rights  and 

th^  God. 

0,  weep  for  Moncontonr !   0,  weep  for  the  slain 
Who  for  faith  and  for  freedom  lay  slaughtered  in 

vain ! 
0,  weep  for  the  living*  who  linger  to  bear 
The  renegade's  shame  or  the  exile's  despair  t 

One  look,  one  last  look,  to  the  cots  and  the 

towers. 
To  the  rows  of  our  vines  and  the  beds  of  our 

flowers  ; 
To  the  church  where  the  bones  of  our  fathers 

decayed, 
Where  we  fondly  had  deemed  that  our  own  should 

belaid. 

Alas  !  we  must  leave  thee,  dear  desolate  home, 
To  the  spearmen  of  Uri,  the  shavelings  of  Rome  ; 
To  the  seipent  of  Florence,  the  sultan  of  Spain  ; 
To  the  pride  of  Ai^jou,  and  the  guil^  of  Lorraine. 

Farewell  to  thy  fountains,  farewell  to  thy  shades, 
To  the  song  of  thy  youths,  the  dance  of  thy 

maids; 
To  the  breath  of  thy  gardens,  the  hum  of  thy 

bees, 
And  the  long  waving  line  of  the  blue  Pyrenees  ! 

Farewell  and  forever  I    The  priest  and  the  slave 

May  rule  in  the  halls  of  the  free  and  the  brave  ; 

Our  hearths  we  abandon, — our  lands  we  resign,  — 

But,  Father,  we  kneel  to  no  altar  but  thine. 

Thomas  Babincton  Macaulay. 


NASEBY. 

0,  WHEREFORE  come  ye  forth  in  triumph  from 
the  north. 

With  your  hands,  and  your  feet,  and  your  rai- 
ment all  red  ? 

And  wherefore  doth  your  rout  send  forth  a  joy- 
ous shout  ? 

And  whence  be  the  grapes  of  the  wine-press  that 
ye  tread? 

0,  evil  was  the  root,  and  bitter  was  the  fruit. 
And  crimson  was  the  juice  of  the  vintage  that 
we  tro«l ; 


For  we  trampled  on  the  thnxng  of  the  haughty 

and  the  strong, 
Who  sate  in  the  high  places  and  slew  the  aainu 

of  God. 

It  was  about  the  noon  of  a  glorioiu  day  of  June 
That  we  saw  their  banners  danoe  and   th^ir 

cuirasses  shine. 
And  the  man  of  blood  was  there,  with  his  lonj^ 

essenced  hair. 
And  Astley,  and  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  Rapert  U 

the  Rhine. 

Like  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  with  his  Bible  asd 

his  sword. 
The  General  rode  alongus  to  form  us  for  the  ^g).t : 
When  a  murmuring  sound  broke  out»  and  sw«ilt  J 

into  a  shout 
Among  the  godless  horsemen  upon  the  tyrant'i 

right 

And  hark  I  like  the  roar  of  the  billows  on  th« 

shore. 
The  cry  of  battle  rises  along  their  chaiging  lic^ : 
For  God  !  for  the  cause  1  for  the  Church  !  for  tb« 

laws! 
For  Charles,  king  of  England,  and  Rapert  of  the 

Rhine  1 

The  furious  German  comes,  with  his  clarions  and 

his  drums. 
His  bravoes  of  Alsatia  and  pages  of  WhitehAll ; 
They  are  bursting  on  our  flanks !     Grasp  }o..r 

pikes  !    Close  your  ranks  ! 
For  Rupert  never  comes  but  to  conquer,  or  to 

faU. 

They  are  here,  —  they  rush  on,  —  we  are  broker, 

—  we  are  gone,  — 
Our  left  is  borne  before  them  like  stubble  on  th* 

blast. 
0  Lord,  put  forth  thy  might !    O  Lord,  dt(-^  1 

the  ri^t! 
Stand  back  to  back,  in  God*s  name  !  and  fight 

it  to  the  last  I 

Stout  Skippen  hath  a  wound,  — the  centre  hx\h 

given  ground.  ' 
Hark  !  hark  !  what  means  the  txmmpling  of 

horsemen  on  our  rear  f 
Whose  banner  do  I  see,  boys  ?    T  is  he  !  thank 

God  !  't  is  he,  boys  ! 
Bear  up  another  minute  !     Brave  Oliver  is  here ! 

Their  heads  all  stooping  low,  their  points  all  in 

a  row. 
Like  a  whirlwind  on  the  trees,  like  a  deluge  on 

the  dikes. 
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Our  cuinssiera  haye  burst  on  the  ranks  of  the 

accurst. 
And  at  a  shock  haye  scattered  the  forest  of  his 

pik( 


Fast,  fast  the  gallants  ride,  in  some  safe  nook 

to  hide 
Their  coward  heads,  predestined  to  rot  on  Tern* 

pie  Bar ; 
And  he  —  he  turns !  he  flies  I  shame  on  those 

cruel  eyes 
That  bore  to  look  on  torture,  and  dare  not  look 

on  war ! 

Ho,  comrades  !  scour  the  plain  ;  and  ere  ye  strip 
the  slain, 

First  give  another  stab  to  make  your  search 
secure  ; 

Then  shake  from  sleeves  and  pockets  their  broad- 
pieces  and  lockets, 

The  tokens  of  the  wanton,  the  plunder  of  the 
poor. 

Fools  !  your  doublets  shone  with  gold,  and  your 

hearts  were  gay  and  bold, 
When  you  kissed  your  lily  hands  to  your  le- 

mans  to-day ; 
And  to-morrow  shall  the  fox  from  her  chambers 

in  the  rocks 
Lead  forth  her  tawny  cubs  to  howl  above  the 

prey- 
Where  be  your  tongues,  that  late  mocked  at 

heaven  and  hell  and  fate  T 
And  the  fingers  that  once  were  so  busy  with  your 

blades  ? 
Your  perfamed  satin  clothes,  your  catches  and 

your  oaths  ? 
Your  stage-plays  and  your  sonnets,  your  dia- 
monds and  your  spades  ? 

Down  !  down  !  forever  down,  with  the  mitre  and 

the  crown  ! 
With  the  Belial  of  the  court,  and  the  Mammon 

of  the  Pope ! 
There  is  woe  in  Oxford  halls,  there  is  wail  in 

Durham's  stalls ; 
The  Jesuit  smites  his  bosom,  the  bishop  rends 

his  cope. 

And  she  of  the  seven  hills  shall  mourn  her  chil- 
dren's ills, 

And  tremble  when  she  thinks  on  the  edge  of 
England's  sword ; 

And  the  kings  of  earth  in  fear  shall  shudder 
when  they  hear 

What  the  hand  of  God  hath  wrought  for  the 

houses  and  the  word  ! 

Thomas  Babincton  Macaulay. 


BRUCE  AND  THE  SPIDER. 

For  Scotland's  and  for  freedom's  right 

The  Bruce  his  part  had  played, 
In  five  successive  fields  of  tight 

Been  conquered  and  dismayed  ; 
Once  more  against  the  English  host 
His  band  he  led,  and  once  more  lost 

The  meed  for  which  he  fought ; 
And  now  from  battle,  faint  and  worn, 
The  homeless  fugitive  forlorn 

A  hut's  lone  shelter  sought. 

And  cheerless  was  that  resting-place 

For  him  who  claimed  a  throne  : 
His  canopy,  devoid  of  grace, 

The  rude,  rough  beams  alone  ; 
The  heather  couch  his  only  bed,  — 
Yet  well  I  ween  had  slumber  fled 

From  couch  of  eider-down  ! 
Through  darksome  night  till  dawn  of  day. 
Absorbed  in  wakeful  thought  he  lay 

Of  Scotland  and  her  crown. 

The  sun  rose  brightly,  and  its  gleam 

Fell  on  that  hapless  bed, 
And  tinged  with  light  each  shapeless  beam 

Which  roofed  the  lowly  shed  ; 
When,  looking  up  with  wistful  eye, 
The  Bruce  beheld  a  spider  try 

His  filmy  thread  to  fling 
From  beam  to  beam  of  that  rude  cot ; 
And  well  the  insect's  toilsome  lot 

Taught  Scotland's  future  king. 

Six  times  his  gossamery  thread 

The  wary  spider  threw  ; 
In  vain  the  filmy  line  was  sped, 

For  powerless  or  untrue 
Each  aim  appeared,  and  back  recoiled 
The  patient  insect,  six  times  foiled, 

And  yet  unconquered  still ; 
And  soon  the  Bruce,  with  eager  eye, 
Saw  him  prepare  once  more  to  try 

His  courage,  strength,  and  skill. 

One  effort  more,  his  seventh  and  last  I 

The  hero  hailed  the  sign  ! 
And  on  the  wished-for  beam  hung  fast 

That  slender,  silken  line  ; 
Slight  as  it  was,  his  spirit  caught 
The  more  than  omen,  for  his  thought 

The  lesson  well  could  trace. 

Which  even  '*he  who  runs  may  read," 

That  Perseverance  gains  its  meed. 

And  Patience  wins  the  race. 

Bernard    arton. 
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BANNOCKBURN. 

At  Bannockburn  the  English  lay,  — 
The  Scots  they  were  na  far  away, 
But  waited  for  the  break  o'  day 
That  glinted  in  the  east. 

But  soon  the  sun  broke  through  the  heath 
And  lighted  up  that  field  o'  death, 
When  Bruce,  wi'  saul-inspiring  breath, 
His  heralds  thus  addressed  :  — 

"  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  often  led, 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed. 
Or  to  glorious  victory  ! 

"  Now 's  the  day,  and  now  *s  the  hour ; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour  ; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power,  — 
Edward  \  chains  and  slavery  I 

"  Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave  ? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave  T 

Traitor  !  coward  t  turn  and  flee  I 

"Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw, 
Freeman  stand,  or  freeman  fa', 
Caledonia  1  on  wi'  me  I 

"  By  oppression's  woes  and  pains  1 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains  ! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins. 

But  they  shall  be  —  shall  be  free  I 

•*  Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low  ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe  I 
Liberty  's  in  every  blow  I 

Forward  !  let  us  do,  oar  die  ! " 

ROIBKT  BUXMS. 


LOCHIEL'S  WARNING. 

WIZARD.  —  LOCHIEL. 
WIZARD. 

LoCHiEL,  Lochiel !  beware  of  the  day 
When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  array, 
For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight, 
And  the  clans  of  Culloden  are  scattered  in  fight. 
They  rally,  they  bleed,  for  their  kingdom  and 

crown, 
Woe,  woe  to  the  riders  that  trample  them  down  ! 
Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting  the  slain, 
And  their  hoof- beaten  bosoms  arc  trod  to  the  plain. 


'r' 
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But  hark  !  through  the  fast-flashing  lightniu 

war. 
What  steed^to  the  desert  flies  frantic-  an*]  Ur  f 
'T  is  thine,  0  Gleuullin !  whose  bride  shall  4u 
Like  a  love-lighted  watch-fire,  all  night  at  thf  Lnit-. 
A  steed  comes  at  morning  :  no  rider  i»  tht-rv  : 
But  its  bridle  is  red  >Kith  the  sign  of  dt-spttir. 
Weep,  Albin  !  to  death  and  captivity  led  ! 
0,  weep  1  but  thy  tears  cannot  numlier  the  <!»»*« I  ; 
For  a  merciless  sword  on  Culloden  shall  wavr, 
Culloden  I  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  the  brav- 

LOCHIEL. 

Go,  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  death-telling  M;t>r  : 
Or,  if  gory  Culloden  so  dreadful  appear. 
Draw,  dotard,  around  thy  old  wavering  sir;ht 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantoms  of  fright. 

WIZASD. 

Ha  !  laugh'st  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  tcora  f 
Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  be 
tdm! 

Say,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth 
From  his  home  in  the  dark  rolling  clouds  of  the 

north  I 
Lo !  the  death-shot  of  foemen  outspeeding,  he  txA^ 
Companionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad  ; 
But  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havoc  on  hi;;h  * 
Ah !  home  let  him  speed,  —  for  the  spoiler  is  ni^'L 
Why  flames  the  far  summit  ?  Why  shoot  to  th< 

blast 
Those  embers,  like  stars  from  the  firmament  ra^t  * 
'T  is  the  fire-shower  of  ruin,  all  dreadfoUv  dnrt-a 
From  hiB  eyry,  that  beacons  the  daricness  of 

heaven. 
O  crested  Lochiel  I  the  peerless  in  might. 
Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlements'  hripht. 
Heaven's  fire  is  around  thee,  to  blast  and  to  tiurn ; 
Return  to  thy  dwelling !  all  lonely  retam  ! 
For  the  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mark  wherp  it 

stood, 
Anda  wild  mother  scream  o'er  her  famishing  bnw  «L 

LOCHIEL. 

False  Wizard,  avannt !  I  have  marshalled  my  rl.ir. 
Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bo«oros  arv  •  >'  • 
They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  tls.  .r 

breath. 
And  like  reapers  descend  to  the  harvest  of  de  i  ♦  >. 
Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  tn  the  ,sh«>-  h. 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam  like  a  ware  on  th 

rock  ! 
But  woe  to  his  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  rau.^. 
When  Albin  her  claymore  indis^antly  «lmw$  . 
When  her  bonneted  chieftains  to  victorv*  cr«">T»  .i 
Clanronald  the  dauntless,  and  Moray  th«»  pn'-.-  ^ 
All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tiirtan  arrn;.  — 
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WIZARD. 

—  Lochiel,  Lochiel !  beware  of  the  day ; 

For,  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal, 
But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal ; 
'T  is  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 
I  teU  thee,  Culloden's  dread  echoes  shall  ring 
With  the  bloodhounds  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive 

king. 
Lo  !  anointed  by  Heaven  with  the  phials  of  wrath, 
%ehold  where  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path  ! 
Now  in  darkness  and  billows  he  swee]^)8  from  my 

sight. 
Rise,  rise  !  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flight ! 
*T  is  finished.    Their  thunders  are  hushed  on  the 

moors. 
Culloden  is  lost,  and  my  country  deplores, 
But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner  ?  Where  7 
For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair. 
Say,  mounts  he  the  ocean-wave,  banished,  forlorn. 
Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and 

torn? 
Ah  no  !  for  a  darker  departure  is  near ; 
The  war-drum  is  mufiied,  and  black  is  the  bier ; 
His  death-bell  is  tolling  :  0  mercy,  dispel 
Yon  sight,  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell ! 
Life  flutters  convulsed  in  his  quivering  limbs, 
And  his  blood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swims. 
Accursed  be  the  fagots  that  blaze  at  his  feet, 
Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown  ere  it  ceases  to 

beat. 
With  the  smoke  of  its  ashes  to  poison  the  gale  — 

LOCHIEL. 

—  Down,  soothless  insulter !  I  trust  not  the  tale  ; 
For  never  shall  Albin  a  destiny  meet. 

So  black  with  dishonor,  so  foul  with  retreat. 
Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strewed  in 

their  gore. 
Like  ocean-weeds  heaped  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 
Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains, 
While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains. 
Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low. 
With  his  back  to  the  fleld,  and  his  feet  to  the  foe  ! 
And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  liis  i^ame. 
Look  proudly  to  Heaven  from  the  death-bed  of 

**™®'  Thomas  Campbell. 


That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ? 

Still,  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene, 

Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 

Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft. 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left ; 

And  thus  I  love  them  better  still, 

Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray. 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feeble  way  ; 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick  break. 

Although  it  chill  my  withered  cheek  ; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  stone, 

Though  there,  foigotten  and  alone, 

The  bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


SCOTLAND. 

O  Caledonia  !  stem  and  wild, 
Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child  ! 
Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 
Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 
Land  of  my  sires  !  what  mortal  hand 
Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 


MACGREGOR'S  GATHERINa. 

Air^  *'tkain'  a  grigalach." 

(These  venes  are  adapted  to  a  very  wfld,  yet  lively,  gatherinif 
tune,  used  by  the  Maci;regon.  The  severe  tre.\tiuetit  of  this  dan. 
their  outlawry,  and  the  proscription  of  their  very  name,  are  alluded 
to  in  the  t>allad.j 

The  moon 's  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist 's  on  the 

brae. 
And  the  clan  has  a  name  that  is  nameless  by  day  ; 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Grigalach  ! 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  etc. 

Our  signal  for  fight,  that  from  monarchs  we  drew. 
Must  be  heard  but  by  night  in  our  vengeful  haloo  I 

Then  haloo,  Grigalach  !  haloo,  Grigalach  ! 

Haloo,  haloo,  haloo,  Grigalach,  etc. 

Glen  Orchy's  proud  mountains,  Coalchum  and 

her  towers, 
Glenstrae  and  Glenlyon  no  longer  are  ours  : 

We're  landless,  landless,  landless,  Grigalach ! 

Landless,  landless,  landless,  etc. 

But  doomed  and  devoted  by  vassal  and  lord 
Macgregorhas  still  both  his  heart  and  his  sword ! 

Then  courage,  courage,  courage,  Grigalach  ! 

Courage,  courage,  courage,  etc. 

If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  withbeagle.s, 
Give  their  roofs  to  the  flame,  and  their  flesh  to 
the  eagles  ! 
Then     vengeance,     vengeance,   vengeance, 

Grigalach  ! 
Vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  etc. 

While  there 's  leaves  in  the  forest,  and  foam  on 

the  river, 
Macgregor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  forever  I 
Come  then,  Grigalach  !  come  then,  Griga- 
lach ! 
Come  then,  come  then,  come  then,  etc. 
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Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the  steed 

.  shall  career, 

O'er  the  peak  of  Ben  Lomond  the  galley  shall  steer, 

And  the  rocks  of  Craig-Royston  like  icicles  melt. 

Ere  our  wrongs  be  forgot  or  our  vengeance  unfelt ! 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Grigalach  ! 

Qather,  gather,  gather,  etc. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


ENGLAND. 

I  TRAVELLED  among  unknown  men 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea  ; 
Nor,  England  !  did  I  know  till  then 

What  love  I  bore  to  thee. 

'T  is  past,  that  melancholy  dream  1 

Nor  will  I  quit  thy  shore 
A  second  time,  for  still  I  seem 

To  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Among  thy  mountains  did  I  feel 

The  joy  of  my  desire  ; 
And  she  I  cherished  turned  her  wheel 

fieside  an  English  fire. 

Thy  mornings  showed,  thy  nights  concealed. 

The  bowers  where  Lucy  played  ; 

And  thine  too  is  the  last  green  field 

That  Lucy's  eyes  surveyed. 

William  WoaoswoRTH. 


How,  in  the  name  of  soldieiiihip  and  fien.s**, 
Should  England  prosper,  when  such  things  *< 

smooth 
And  tender  as  a  girl,  all  essenced  o'er 

I  With  odors,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet. 
Who  sell  their  laurel  for  a  myrtle  wreath. 
And  love  when  they  should  fight,  —  when  such  a» 
these 

[  Presume  to  lay  their  hand  upon  the  aik 

Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause  ? 

Time  was  when  it  was  praise  and  boa^^t  enoufrh  * 

In  every  clime,  and  travel  where  we  might. 

That  we  were  bom  her  children.    Praiae  eDo\;:h 

To  fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man. 

That  Chatham's  language  was  hia  niothfr  tot.pi*-. 

And  Wolfe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his  *  >«  n. 

William  Co«  ruL 


MY  COUNTRY. 


ntoM 


"thb  timbpibcx." 


England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still,  — 
My  country  !  and,  while  yet  a  nook  is  left 
Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  be  found. 
Shall  be  constrained  to  love  thee.     Tliough  thy 

clime 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  year  most  part  deformed 
With  dripping  rains,  or  withered  by  a  frost, 
I  would  not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies. 
And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  warmer  France 
With  all  her  vines  ;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 
Of  golden  fruitage  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 
To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  height  sublime 
Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flash  down  fire 
Upon  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task  : 
But  1  can  feel  thy  fortunes,  and  partake 
Thy  joys  and  sorrows  with  as  true  a  heart 
As  any  thunderer  there.     And  I  can  feel 
Thy  follies  too  ;  and  with  a  just  disdain 
Frown  at  effeminates  whose  very  looks 
Reflect  dishonor  on  the  land  I  love. 


RULE  BRITANNLA! 

When  Britain  first*  at  Heaven's  command. 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main. 
This  was  the  charter  of  the  land, 
And  guardian  angels  sing  the  strain  : 

Rule  Britannia!  Britannia  rules  the  wares ' 
Britons  never  will  be  slaves. 

The  nations  not  so  blest  as  thee. 
Must,  in  their  turn,  to  tyrants  fall ; 

Whilst  thou  shalt  flourish,  great  and  free, 
The  dread  and  envy  of  them  alL 
Rule  Britannia !  etc. 

Still  more  majestic  shalt  thou  rise. 

More  dreadful  from  each  foreign  stroke ; 

As  the  loud  blasts  that  tear  thy  skies 
Serve  but  to  root  thy  native  oak. 
Rule  Britannia  1  etc. 

Thee  haughty  tyrants  ne'er  shall  tame ; 

All  their  attempts  to  hurl  thee  down 
Will  but  arouse  thy  generous  flame. 

And  work  their  woe  —  but  thy  renown. 
Rule  Britannia  !  etc. 

To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign  ; 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine  ; 
All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main, 

And  every  shore  encircle  thine. 
Rule  Britannia !  etc 

The  Muses,  still  with  Freedom  found. 

Shall  to  thy  happy  coast  repair  ; 
Blest  Isle  !  with  matchless  boiutv  crowned. 

And  manly  hearts  to  guard  the  fair. 

Rule  Britannia !  etc. 

James  THoanoM. 
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THE  ENGLISHMAN. 

There  's  a  l&nd  that  bears  a  world-known  name, 

Though  it  is  bat  a  little  spot ; 
I  say  *t  is  first  on  the  scroll  of  fame, 

And  who  shall  aver  it  is  not  ? 
Of  the  deathless  ones  who  shine  and  live 

In  arms,  in  arts,  or  song, 
The  brightest  the  whole  wide  world  can  give 

To  that  little  land  belong. 
T  is  the  star  of  earth,  deny  it  who  can, 
The  island  home  of  an  Englishman. 

There  's  a  flag  that  waves  o'er  every  sea, 

No  matter  when  or  where  ; 
And  to  treat  that  flag  as  aught  but  the  free 

Is  more  than  the  strongest  dare. 
For  the  lion  spirits  that  tread  the  deck 

Have  carried  the  palm  of  the  brave ; 
And  that  flag  may  sink  with  a  shot-torn  wreck, 

But  never  float  over  a  slave. 
Its  honor  is  stainless,  deny  it  who  can. 
And  this  is  the  flag  of  an  Englishman. 

There  's  a  heart  that  leaps  with  burning  glow 

The  wronged  and  the  weak  to  defend ; 
And  strikes  as  soon  for  a  trampled  foe 

As  it  does  for  a  soul-bound  friend. 
It  nurtures  a  deep  and  honest  love, 

The  passions  of  faith  and  pride. 
And  yearns  with  the  fondness  of  a  dove 

For  the  light  of  its  own  fireside. 
*T  is  a  rich  rough  gem,  deny  it  who  can. 
And  this  is  the  heart  of  an  Englishman. 

The  Briton  may  traverse  the  pole  or  the  zone, 

And  boldly  claim  his  right ; 
For  he  calls*  such  a  vast  domain  his  own 

That  the  sun  never  sets  on  his  might. 
Let  the  haughty  stranger  seek  to  know 

The  place  of  his  home  and  birth. 
And  a  flush  will  pour  from  cheek  to  brow 

While  he  tells  his  native  earth. 

For  a  glorious  charter,  deny  it  who  can. 

Is  breathed  in  the  words  "  I  'm  an  Englishman." 

Eliza  Cook. 


THE  SNUG  LITTLE  ISLAND. 

Dabdt  Neptune,  one  day,  to  Freedom  did  say. 

If  ever  I  lived  upon  dry  land. 
The  spot  I  should  hit  on  would  be  little  Britain  t 
Says  Freedom,  "Why,  that's  my  own  island  I" 
0,  it 's  a  snug  little  island  ! 
A  right  little,  tight  little  island  1 
Search  the  globe  round,  none  can  be  found 
So  happy  as  this  little  island. 


Julius  Caesar,  the  Roman,  who  yielded  to  no 
man, 
Came  by  water,  — he  couldn't  come  by  land  ; 
And  Dane,  Pict,  and  Saxon,  their  homes  turned 
their  backs  on. 
And  all  for  the  sake  of  our  island. 
O,  what  a  snug  little  island  ! 
They  'd  all  have  a  touch  at  the  island  ! 
Some  were  shot  dead,  some  of  them  fled. 
And  some  stayed  to  live  on  the  island. 

Then  a  very  great  war-man,  called  BUIy  the  Nor- 
man, 
Cried,  ""  Drat  it,  I  never  liked  my  land. 
It  would  be  much  more  handy  to  leave  this 
Normandy, 
And  live  on  your  beautiful  island." 

Says  he,  "  T  is  a  snug  little  island  ; 
Sha'  n't  us  go  visit  the  island  ? " 
Hop,  skip,  and  jump,  there  he  was  plump. 
And  he  kicked  up  a  dust  in  the  island. 

But  party  deceit  helped  the  Normans  to  beat ; 

Of  traitors  they  managed  to  buy  land  ; 
By  Dane,  Saxon,  or  Pict,  Britons  ne'er  had  been 
licked, 
Had  they  stuck  to  the  king  of  their  island. 
Poor  Harold,  the  king  of  our  island  ! 
He  lost  both  his  life  and  his  island. 
That 's  all  very  true:  what  more  could  he 
do? 
like  a  Briton  he  died  for  his  island  I 

The  Spanish  armada  set  out  to  invade  —  a, 
'T  will  sure,  if  they  ever  come  nigh  land. 
They  could  n't  do  less  than  tuck  up  Queen  Beas, 
And  take  their  full  swing  on  the  island. 
0  the  poor  queen  of  the  island  t 
The  Dons  came  to  plunder  the  island  ; 
But  snug  in  her  hive  the  queen  was  alive. 
And  "  buzz  "  was  the  word  of  the  island. 

These  proud  puffed-up  cakes  thought  to  make 
ducks  and  drakes 
Of  our  wealth  ;  but  they  hardly  could  spy  land, 
When  our  Drake  had  the  luck  to  make  their 
pride  duck 
And  stoop  to  the  lads  of  the  island  1 
The  good  wooden  walls  of  the  island  ; 
Devil  or  Don,  let  them  come  on  ; 
And  see  how  they  'd  come  off  the  island  I 

Since  Freedom  and  Neptune  have  hitherto  kept 
time. 
In  each  saying,  "  This  shall  be  my  land  ** ; 
Should  the  "  Army  of  England,"  or  all  it  could 
bring,  land. 
We  'd  show  'em  some  play  for  the  island. 
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We  'd  fight  for  our  right  to  the  island  ; 

We  'd  give  them  enough  of  the  island  ; 

Invaders  should  just  —  bite  once  at  the  dust, 

But  not  a  bit  more  of  the  island. 

Thomas  Dibdin. 


THE  LAND,   BOYS,   WE  LIVE  IN. 

raOM  *'THB  MYSTLS  AND  THS  VINB." 

Since  our  foes  to  invade  us  have  long  been  pre- 
paring, 

'T  is  clear  they  consider  we  Ve  something  worth 
sharing. 
And  for  that  mean  to  visit  our  shore  ; 
It  behooves  us,  however,  with  spirit  to  meet  'em, 
And  though  't  will  be  nothing  uncommon  to 
beat  'em, 
We  must  try  how  they  '11  take  it  once  more  : 
So  fill,  fill  your  glasses,  be  this  the  toast  given,  — 
Here 's  England  forever,  the  land,  boys,  we  live 

in! 
So  fill,  fill  your  glasses,  be  this  the  toast  given,  — 
Here  *s  England  forever,  huzza  ! 

Here 's  a  health  to  our  tars  on  the  wide  ocean 

ranging, 
Perhaps  even  now  some  broadsides  are  exchang- 
ing. 
We  'U  on  shipboard  and  join  in  the  fight ; 
And  when  with  the  foe  we  are  firmly  engaging. 
Till  the  fire  of  our  guns  lulls  the  sea  in  its  raging, 
On  our  country  we  '11  think  with  delight. 
So  fill,  fill  your  glasses,  etc. 

On  that  throne  where  once  Alfred  in  glory  was 

seated, 
Long,  long  may  our  king  by  his  people  be  greeted ; 

0,  to  guard  him  we  '11  be  of  one  mind  ! 
May  religion,  law,  order,  be  strictly  defended. 
And  continue  the  blessings  they  first  were  in- 
tended. 
In  union  the  nation  to  bind  I 
So  fill,  fill  your  glasses,  etc. 

ANONYMOUS. 


AMERICA  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

All  hail !  thou  noble  land, 
Our  Fathers'  native  soil  ! 
0,  stretch  thy  mighty  hand, 
Oitrantic  grown  by  toil. 
O'er  the  vast  Atlantic  wave  to  our  shore  I 
For  thou  with  magic  might 
Canst  rt»ach  to  where  the  light 
Of  Phoebus  travels  bright 
The  world  o'er ! 


The  Genius  of  our  clime 

From  his  pine-embattled  steep 
Shall  hail  the  guest  sublime  ; 
While  the  Tritons  of  the  deep 
With  their  conchs  the  kindred  league  shall  pro- 
claim. 
Then  let  the  world  combine,  — 
O'er  the  main  our  naval  line 
Like  the  Milky  Way  shall  shine 
Bright  in  fune  1 

Though  ages  long  have  past 

Since  our  Fathers  left  their  honie^ 
Their  pilot  in  the  bUst, 
O'er  untravelled  seas  to  roam. 
Yet  lives  the  blood  of  England  in  our  veim  I 
And  shall  we  not  proclaim 
That  blood  of  honest  fame 
Which  no  tyranny  can  tame 
By  its  chains  f 

While  the  language  free  and  bold 
Which  the  Bard  of  Avon  son^ 
In  which  our  Milton  told 
How  the  vault  of  heaven  rung 
When  Satan,  blasted,  fell  with  his  hoet ; 
While  this,  with  reverence  meet. 
Ten  thousand  echoes  greet, 
From  rock  to  rock  repeat 
Round  our  coast ; 

While  the  manners,  while  the  art% 

That  mould  a  nation's  sonl. 
Still  cling  around  our  hearts,  — 
Between  let  Ocean  roll. 
Our  joint  communion  breaking  with  the  Sun : 
Yet  still  from  either  beach 
The  voice  of  blood  shall  reach. 
More  audible  than  speech. 


"We  are  One.' 


WASHIMCTOIf  AUSTOM. 


AMERICA. 

0  MOTHER  of  a  mighty  race, 
Yet  lovely  in  thy  youthful  grace  ! 
The  elder  dames,  thy  hanghty  peers* 
Admire  and  hate  thy  blooming  yean ; 

With  words  of  shame 
And  taunts  of  scorn  they  join  thy  name. 

For  on  thy  cheeks  the  glow  is  spread 
That  tints  thy  morning  hiUs  with  red ; 
Thy  step,  —  the  wild  doer's  rustling  feet 
Within  thy  wqo<Ls  are  not  more  fleet ; 

Thy  hopeful  eye 
Is  bright  OS  thine  own  sunny  sky. 
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Ay,  let  them  rail,  those  haughty  ones. 
While  safe  thou  dwellest  with  thy  sons. 
They  do  not  know  how  loved  thou  art. 
How  many  a  fond  and  fearless  heart 

Would  rise  to  throw 
Its  life  between  thee  and  the  foe. 

They  know  not,  in  their  hate  and  pride, 
What  virtues  with  thy  children  bide,  — 
How  true,  how  good,  thy  graceful  maids 
Make  bright,  like  flowers,  the  valley  shades ; 

What  generous  men 
Spring,  like  thine  oaks,  by  hill,  and  glen  ; 

What  cordial  welcomes  greet  the  guest 
By  thy  lone  rivers  of  the  west ; 
How  faith  is  kept,  and  truth  revered, 
And  man  is  loved,  and  God  is  feared, 

In  woodland  homes, 
And  where  the  ocean  border  foams. 

There  *s  freedom  at  thy  gates,  and  rest 
For  earth's  down-trodden  and  opprest, 
A  shelter  for  the  hunted  head. 
For  the  starved  laborer  toil  and  bread. 

Power,  at  thy  bounds. 
Stops,  and  calls  back  his  baffled  hounds. 

O  fair  young  mother  !  on  thy  brow 
Shall  sit  a  nobler  grace  than  now. 
Deep  in  the  brightness  of  thy  skies. 
The  thronging  years  in  glory  rise, 

And,  as  they  fleet, 
Drop  strength  and  riches  at  thy  feet. 

Thine  eye,  with  every  coming  hour. 

Shall  brighten,  and  thy  form  shall  tower ; 

And  when  thy  sisters,  elder  bom, 

Would  brand  thy  name  with  words  of  scorn. 

Before  thine  eye 

Upon  their  lips  the  taunt  shall  die. 

William  Cullen  Beyant. 
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COLUMBIA. 

CoLXTMBiA,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise. 
The  queen  of  the  world,  and  child  of  the  skies  ! 
Thy  genius  commands  thee  ;  with  rapture  behold, 
While  ages  on  ages  thy  splendors  unfold. 
Tliy  reign  is  the  last  and  the  noblest  of  time. 
Mast  fruitful  thy  soil,  most  inviting  thy  clime  ; 
Let  the  crimes  of  the  east  ne'er  encrimson  thy  name, 
Be  freedom  and  science  and  virtue  thy  fame. 

To  conquest  and  slaughter  let  Europe  aspire  ; 
Whelm  nations  in  blood,  and  wrap  cities  in  fire  ; 
Thy  heroes  the  rights  of  mankind  shall  defend, 
And  triumph  pursue  them,  and  glor}'  attend. 


A  world  is  thy  realm  ;  for  a  world  be  thy  laws, 
Enlaiged  as  thine  empire,  and  just  as  thy  cause  ; 
On  Freedom's  broad  basu  that  empire  shall  rise, 
Extend  with  the  main,  and  dissolve  with  the  skies. 

Fair  Science  her  gates  to  thy  sons  shall  unbar. 
And  the  east  see  thy  mom  hide  the  beam  s  of  her  star, 
New  bards  and  new  sages  unrivalled  shall  soar 
To  fame  unextinguished  when  time  is  no  more  ; 
To  thee,  the  last  refuge  of  virtue  designed, 
Shall  fly  from  all  nations  the  best  of  mankind  ; 
Here  grateful  to  heaven ,  with  transport  shall  bring 
Their  incense,  more  fragrant  than  odors  of  spring. 

Nor  less  shall  thy  fair  ones  to  glory  ascend. 
And  genius  and  beauty  in  harmony  blend  ; 
The  graces  of  form  shall  awake  pure  desire, 
And  the  charms  of  the  soul  ever  cherish  the  fire  ; 
Their  sweetness  unmingled,  their  mannera  refined, 
•And  virtue's brightimage,  enstampedon  the  mind. 
With  peace  and  soft  rapture  shall  teach  life  to 

glow, 
And  light  up  a  smile  on  the  aspect  of  woe. 

Thy  fleets  to  all  regions  thy  power  shall  display. 
The  nations  admire,  and  the  ocean  obey  ; 
Each  shore  to  thy  glory  its  tribute  unfold. 
And  the  east  and  the  south  yield  their  spices  and 

gold. 
As  the  dayspring  unbounded  thy  splendor  shall 

flow. 
And  earth's  little  kingdoms  before  thee  shall  bow. 
While  the  ensigns  of  union,  in  triumph  unfurled. 
Hush  the  tumult  of  war,  and  give  peace  to  the 

world. 

Thus,  as  down  a  lone  valley,  with  cedara  o'er- 

spread. 
From  war's  dread  confusion,  I  pensively  strayed, — 
The  gloom  from  the  face  of  fair  heaven  retired  ; 
The  winds  ceased  to  murmur,    the    thundera 

expired ; 

Perfumes,  as  of  Eden,  flowed  sweetly  along, 

And  a  voice,  as  of  angels,  enchantingly  sung : 

"Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise, 

The  queen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  skies. " 

Timothy  Dwicht. 


SONG   OF  MARION'S   MEN. 

Our  band  is  few,  but  troe  and  tried. 
Our  leader  frank  and  bold  ; 

The  British  soldier  trembles 

When  Marion's  name  is  told. 

Our  fortress  is  the  good  greenwood, 

Our  tent  the  cypress- tree  ; 

We  know  the  forest  round  us. 
As  seamen  know  the  sea ; 
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We  know  its  walls  of  thorny  vines, 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass, 
Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  morass. 

Woe  to  the  English  soldiery 

That  little  dread  us  near  ! 
On  them  shall  light  at  midnight 

A  strange  and  sudden  fear  ; 
When,  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire, 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  vain, 
And  they  who  stand  to  face  us 

Are  heat  to  earth  again  ; 
And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind, 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Then  sweet  the  hour  that  brings  release 

From  danger  and  from  toil ; 
We  talk  the  battle  over, 

And  share  the  battle's  spoil. 
The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout, 

As  if  a  hunt  were  up, 
And  woodland  flowers  are  gathered 

To  crown  the  soldier's  cup. 
With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind 

Tliat  in  the  pine-top  grieves, 
And  slumber  long  and  sweetly 

On  beds  of  oaken  leaves. 

Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Marion  leads,  — 
The  glitter  of  their  rifles. 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds. 
'T  is  life  to  guide  the  fiery  barb 

Across  the  moonlight  plain  ; 
'T  is  life  to  feel  the  night- wind 

That  lifts  his  tossing  mane. 
A  moment  in  the  British  camp  — 

A  moment  —  and  away 
Back  to  the  pathless  forest. 

Before  the  peep  of  day. 

Grave  men  there  are  by  broad  Santee, 

Grave  men  with  hoary  hairs  ; 
Their  hearts  are  all  with  Marion, 

For  Marion  are  their  prayers. 
And  lovely  ladies  g^et  our  band 

With  kindliest  welcoming, 
With  smiles  like  those  of  summer, 

And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 
For  them  we  wear  these  trusty  arms, 

And  lay  them  down  no  more 
Till  we  have  driven  the  Briton 

Forever  from  our  shore. 

WiLUAM  CULLMM  BEYANT. 


WARREN'S  ADDRESS. 

Stand  !  the  ground 's  your  own,  my 
Will  ye  give  it  up  to  daves  I 
Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves  f 

Hope  ye  mercy  still  f 
What 's  the  mercy  despots  feel  I 
Hear  it  in  that  battle-peal  I 
Read  it  on  yon  bristling  steel  I 

Ask  it,  — ye  who  wilL 


Fear  ye  foes  who  kill  for  hire  f 
Will  ye  to  your  homes  retire  ? 
Look  behind  you  !  —  they  're  afin  I 

t  And,  before  you,  see 
Who  have  done  it !     From  the  vak 
On  they  come  !  —  and  will  ye  quail  f 
Leaden  rain  and  iron  hail 
Let  their  welcome  be  1 

In  the  God  of  battles  trust  I 
Die  we  may,  —  and  die  we  must : 
But,  0,  where  can  dust  to  dust 

Be  consigned  so  well. 
As  where  heaven  its  dews  shall  shed 
On  the  martyred  patriot's  bed. 
And  the  rocks  shall  raise  their  head. 

Of  his  deeds  to  tell  t 

Jom 


THE  OLD  CONTINENTAUa. 

In  their  ragged  regimentals 
Stood  the  old  continentals, 

Yielding  not, 
When  the  grenadiers  were  lungetn^ 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plonging 
Cannon-shot ; 
When  the  files 
Of  the  isles, 
From  the  smoky  night  encampment,  bora  the  ban* 
ner  of  the  rampant 
Unicom^ 
And  grummer,  grummer,  gmmmer  rolled  the  roll 
of  the  drummer. 
Through  the  mom  I 

Then  with  eyes  to  the  front  all. 
And  with  guns  horizontal. 

Stood  our  sires ; 
And  the  balls  whistled  deadly. 
And  in  streams  flashing  redlj 

Blazed  the  fires ; 

As  the  roar 

On  the  shore, 
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Swept  the  strong  battle-breakers  o*er  the  green- 
sodded  acres 
Of  the  plain ; 
And' loader,  louder,  louder,  cracked  the  black 
gunpowder. 
Cracking  amain ! 

Now  like  smiths  at  their  foiges 
Worked  the  red  St.  Geoige*s 

Cannoneers ; 
And  the  "villanous  saltpetre" 
Bong  a  fierce,  discordant  metre 
Round  their  ears ; 
As  the  swift 
Storm-drift, 
With  hot  sweeping  anger,  came  the  horsegnards' 
clangor 
On  our  flanks. 
Then  higher,  higher,  higher,  burned  the  old-fash- 
ioned fire 
Through  the  ranks ! 

Then  the  old-fashioned  colonel 
Galloped  through  the  white  infernal 

Powder-cloud ; 
And  his  broad  sword  was  swinging. 
And  his  brazen  throat  was  ringing 
Trumpet  loud. 
Then  the  blue 
Bullets  flew, 
And  the  trooper-jackets  redden  at  the  touch  of 
the  leaden 
Rifle-breath ; 
And  rounder,  rounder,  rounder,  roared  the  iron 
six-pounder. 
Hurling  death  ! 

GUY  HUUPHRBY  MCMASTBR. 


I 

t 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

When  Freedom,  from  her  mountain  height, 

Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there  ! 
She  mingle<l  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies. 
And  striped  its  pure,  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light, 
Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun. 
She  called  her  eagle-bearer  down. 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land  1 

Bajestic  monarch  of  the  cloud  1 

Who  rear'st  aloft  thy  regal  form. 
To  hear  the  tempest-trumpings  loud. 
And  see  the  lightning  lances  driven. 


When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm, 
And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven,  — 
Child  of  the  Sun  !  to  thee  't  is  given 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free. 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke. 
To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke. 
And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar. 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war. 

The  harbingers  of  victory  ! 

Flag  of  the  brave  1  thy  folds  shall  fly,' 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high  ! 
When  speaks  the  signal-trumpet  tone. 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on. 
Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet. 
Has  dimmed  the  glistening  bayonet. 
Each  soldier's  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  sky-bom  glories  bum. 
And,  as  his  springing  steps  advance. 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance. 
And  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle  shroud. 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall. 
Then  shall  thy  meteor  glances  glow, 

And  cowering  foes  shall  shrink  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 

That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas  !  on  ocean  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave  ; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale. 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail. 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack, 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee, 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home. 
By  angel  hands  to  valor  given, 

Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 
And  all  thy  hues  were  bom  in  heaven. 

Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us. 

With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us  ? 

Joseph  Rodman  Drake. 


THE  STARr^PANGLED  BANNER. 

0  BAT,  can  you  see  by  the  dawn*8  early  light 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last 

gleaming? — 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through 

the  perilous  fight. 
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O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  w^ere  so  gallantly 

streaming ! 
And  the  rocket's  rcd  glare,  the  bombs  banting 

in  air, 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was 

still  there  ; 
0  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 

brave  ? 

« 
On  that  shore,  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of 

the  deep, 
Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  in  dread  silence 

reposes. 
What  is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering 

steep, 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  now  conceals,  now  discloses  T 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first 

beam, 
In  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  on  the  stream ; 
T  is  the  star-spangled  banner  !.  O,  long  may  it 

wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 

brave  I 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  Tauntingly  swore 
That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion 
A  home  and  a  country  should  leave  us  no  more  ? 
Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps' 

pollution. 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight  or  the  gloom  of  the 

grave  ; 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth 

wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 

brave  ! 

O,  thus  be  it  ever  when  freemen  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desola- 
tion  ! 

Blost  ^ith  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heaven- 
rescued  land 

Prai.se  the  Power  that  hath  made  and  preserved 
us  a  nation. 

Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just. 

And  this  l>e  our  motto,  "In  God  is  our  trust "  ; 

And  the  star-si)angled  banner  in  triumph  shall 
wave 

O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 

brave ! 

Francis  Scott  Key. 


BARBARA  FRIETCHIE. 

Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  com. 
Clear  in  the  cool  September  mom, 


The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  MarjLuid. 

Bound  about  them  orchards  swe«>p, 
Apple  and  peach  tree  fruited  deep. 

Fair  as  a  garden  of  the  Lord 

To  the  eyes  of  the  famished  rebel  horde  ; 

On  that  pleasant  mom  of  the  early  fall 
When  Lee  marched  over  the  mountain  wall,  — 

Over  the  mountains,  winding  down. 
Horse  and  foot  into  Frederick  town. 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stan. 
Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  ban, 

Flapped  in  the  morning  wind ;  the  sun 
Of  noon  looked  down,  and  mw  not  one. 

Up  rose  old  Barbara  Frietchie  then. 
Bowed  with  her  fourscore  years  and  ten  ; 

Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town. 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled  down  ; 

In  her  attic-window  the  staff  she  set. 
To  show  that  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 

Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 
Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 

Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  right 
He  glanced  :  the  old  flog  met  his  hight. 

"  Halt ! "—  the  dust-brown  ranks  »t»>oil  fx>x ; 
"  Fire  !  "  —  out  bkzed  the  rifle-Wost, 

It  shivered  the  window,  pane  and  sa«h  ; 
It  rent  the  banner  iiith  seam  and  g:i>h. 

Quick,  as  it  fell,  from  the  broken  »tatr 
Dame  Barbara  snatched  the  silken  s«arf : 

She  leaned  far  out  on  the  window ••>iIU 
And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  wilL 

"  Shoot,  if  you  mast,  this  old  gray  b*^-!. 
But  spare  your  country's  flog,"  she  said. 

A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame. 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came  ; 

The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirr^ 
To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word  : 

'*  Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog  !     March  on  ! "  he  aaid. 


All  day  long  through  Frederick  strvrt 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet ; 
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All  day  long  that  free  flag  toat 
Oyer  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host 

Ever  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 

On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well ; 

And  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good-night. 

Barbara  Fiietchie*s  work  is  o'er, 

And  the  rebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  more. 

Honor  to  her  !  and  let  a  tear 

Fall,  for  her  sake,  on  Stonewall's  bier. 

Over  Barbara  Frietchie's  grave, 
Flag  of  freedom  and  union,  wave  t 

Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  thy  83rmbol  of  light  and  law ; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town  t 

JOHM  GEBBNLEAP  WmTTIBB. 
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THE  BLACK  REGIMENT. 

[May  27,  x8^] 

Dark  as  the  clouds  of  even,    • 
Ranked  in  the  western  heaven. 
Waiting  the  breath  that  lifts 
All  the  dead  mass,  and  drifts 
Tempest  and  falling  brand 
Over  a  ruined  land,  — 
So  still  and  orderly, 
Arm  to  arm,  knee  to  knee. 
Waiting  the  great  event, 
Stands  the  black  regiment 

Down  the  long  dusky  line 
Teeth  gleam  and  eyeballs  shine ; 
And  the  bright  bayonet, 
Bristling  and  firmly  set, 
Flashed  with  a  purpose  grand, 
Long  ere  the  sharp  command 
Of  the  fierce  rolling  drum 
Told  them  their  time  had  come. 
Told  them  what  work  was  sent 
For  the  black  regiment. 

"Now,"  the  flag-seigeant  cried, 
"Though  death  and  hell  betide, 
Let  the  whole  nation  see 
If  we  are  fit  to  be 
Free  in  this  land  ;  or  bound 
Down,  like  the  whining  hound,  - 
Bound  with  red  stripes  of  pain 
In  our  cold  chains  again  !  '* 


0,  what  a  shout  there  went 
From  the  black  regiment ! 

"  Charge  !  *'  Trump  and  drum  awoke ; 
Onward  the  bondmen  broke ; 
Bayonet  and  sabre-stroke 
Vainly  opposed  their  rush. 
Through  the  wild  battle's  crush. 
With  but  one  thought  aflush. 
Driving  their  lords  like  chaff. 
In  the  guns'  mouths  they  laugh ; 
Or  at  the  slippery  brands 
Leaping  with  open  hands, 
Down  they  tear  man  and  horse, 
Down  in  their  awful  course  ; 
Trampling  with  bloody  heel 
Over  the  crashing  steel,  — 
All  their  eyes  forward  bent, 
Rushed  the  black  regiment 

"  Freedom  ! "  their  battle-cry,  — 
"  Freedom !  or  leave  to  die  !  " 
Ah  !  and  they  meant  the  word. 
Not  as  with  us  't  is  heard. 
Not  a  mere  party  shout ; 
They  gave  their  spirits  out, 
Trusted  the  end  to  God, 
And  on  the  gory  sod 
RoUed  in  triumphant  blood 
Glad  to  strike  one  free  blow, 
Whether  for  weal  or  woe  ; 
Glad  to  breathe  one  free  breath. 
Though  on  the  lips  of  death  ; 
Praying,  —  alas  !  in  vain  !  — 
That  they  might  fall  again. 
So  they  could  once  more  see 
That  burst  to  liberty  ! 
This  was  what  **  freedom  "  lent 
To  the  black  regiment. 

Hundreds  on  hundreds  fell ; 
But  they  are  resting  well ; 
Scourges  and  shackles  strong 
Never  shall  do  them  wrong. 
0,  to  the  living  few, 
Soldiers,  be  just  and  true  .' 
Hail  them  as  comrades  tried  ; 
Fight  with  them  side  by  side ; 
Never,  in  field  or  tent. 
Scorn  the  black  regiment  t 

GBORCB  HSNaV 


SHERIDAN'S  RIDE. 

Up  from  the  South  at  break  of  day. 
Bringing  to  Winchester  fresh  dismay, 
The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore. 
Like  a  herald  in  haste,  to  the  chieftain's  door, 
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The  terrible  grumble  and  rumble  and  roar, 
Telling  the  battle  was  on  once  more, 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

And  wider  still  those  billows  of  war 

Thundered  along  the  horizon's  bar, 

And  louder  yet  into  Winchester  rolled 

The  roar  of  that  red  sea  uncontrolled, 

Making  the  blood  of  the  listener  cold 

As  he  thought  of  the  stake  in  that  fiery  fray, 

With  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

But  there  is  a  road  from  Winchester  town, 

A  good,  broad  highway  leading  down  ; 

And  there  througli  the  flash  of  the  morning  light, 

A  steed  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night. 

Was  seen  to  pass  as  with  eagle  flight. 

As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need. 

He  stretched  away  with  the  utmost  speed  ; 

Hills  rose  and  fell,  —  but  his  heart  was  gay. 

With  Sheridan  fifteen  miles  away. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Under  his  spuming  feet  the  road 

Like  an  arrowy  Alpine  river  flowed. 

And  the  landscape  sped  away  behind 

Like  an  ocean  flying  before  the  wind  ; 

And  the  steed,  like  a  bark  fed  with  furnace  Irs, 

Swept  on  with  his  wild  eyes  full  of  fire  ; 

But,  lo  !  he  is  nearing  his  heart's  desire. 

He  is  snuffing  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  fray, 

With  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 

The  first  that  the  General  saw  were  the  groups 
Of  stragglers,  and  then  the  retreating  troops  ; 
What  was  done,  —  what  to  do,  —  a  glance  told 

him  both. 
And,  striking  his  spurs  with  a  terrible  oath. 
He  dashed  down  the  line  mid  a  storm  of  huzzas, 
And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  course  there 

because 
The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pause. 
W^ith  foam  and  with  dust  the  black  chaiger  was 

gray. 
By  the  flash  of  his  eye,  and  his  nostril's  play 

He  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say, 

"  I  have  brought  you  Sheridan  all  the  way 

From  Winchester,  down  to  save  the  day  ! " 

Hurrah,  hurrah  for  Sheridan  ! 

Hurrah,  hurrah  for  horse  and  roan  ! 

And  when  their  statues  are  placed  on  high. 

Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky,  — 

The  Anif  rican  soldier's  Temple  of  Fame,  — 

There  with  the  glorious  General's  name 

Be  it  said  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright : 

*'ilere  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day 

By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight. 

From  Winchester,  —  twenty  miles  away  I " 

Thomas  Buchanan  Rbad. 


THE  LITTLE  CLOUD. 

[Writtca  fa  iSs^] 

Ab  when,  on  Carmers  sterile  steep, 
The  ancient  prophet  buwfxi  the  knee. 

And  seven  times  sent  his  servant  forth 
To  look  toward  the  distant 


There  came  at  last  a  little  cloud. 
Scarce  larger  than  the  human  hand. 

Spreading  and  swelling  till  it  broke 
In  showers  on  all  the  herbless  land. 

And  hearts  were  glad,  and  shouts  went  up. 
And  praise  to  Israel's  mighty  Ood, 

As  the  sear  hills  grew  bright  with  flowen, 
And  verdure  clothed  the  valley  sod. 

Even  so  our  eyes  have  waited  long ; 

But  now  a  little  cloud  appears. 
Spreading  and  swelling  as  it  glides 

Onward  into  the  coming  yean. 

Bright  cloud  of  Liberty  !  full  soon* 
Far  stretching  from  the  ocean  strand. 

Thy  glorious  folds  hhall  spread  abroad. 
Encircling  our  beloved  land. 

Like  the  sweet  rain  on  Judah's  hilla. 
The  glorious  boon  of  love  shall  fall. 

And  our  bond  millions  shall  arise. 
As  at  an  angel's  trumpet-call. 

Then  shall  a  shout  of  joy  go  up. 
The  wild,  glad  cry  of  frvedom  come 

From  hearts  long  crushed  by  cruel  hsodv 
And  songs  from  lips  long  svaled  and  li^abi 

And  eveiy  bondman's  chain  be  broke. 

And  every  soul  that  moves  abroad 

In  this  wide  realm  shall  know  and  feel 

The  blessed  Liberty  of  God. 

John  Howaed  Bxyott. 


MARCO  BOZZARIS. 

fMareo  Bocarit,  the  Epaminondas  r4  modem  Crrecc.  'rf  t<  • 
ni^t  attack  upon  the  Turkish  camp  at  Lasf  i.  the  wc  o^  ■  <  * 
cient  PUtKa,  August  so,  i8»^  ami  cij'ired  in  the  moocat  of  •       '^ 
Hb  last  words  ««re :"  To  die  for  Ubcny  is  a  plwiri.  a»i  i ' 
a  pain.-] 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent. 
The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  boor 

When  Greece,  her  knee  in  snppliance  bent. 
Should  tremble  at  his  power. 

In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court,  he  U>re 

The  trophies  of  a  conqueror ; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard  ; 
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Then  wore  his  monarch*s  signet-ring, 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne  — a  king ; 
As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wing, 
As  Eden's  garden  bird. 

At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 

Boizzaris  ranged  his  Suliote  band,  — 
Tnie  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades, 

Heroes  in  heart  and  hand. 
There  had  the  Persian's  thousands  stood. 
There  had  the  glad  earth  drunk  their  blood. 

On  old  Platsea's  day  ; 
And  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  air 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquered  there, 
With  arms  to  strike,  and  soul  to  dare. 

As  quick,  as  far,  as  they. 

An  hour  passed  on,  the  Turk  awoke  : 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last ; 
He  woke  —  to  hear  his  sentries  shriek, 

"Toarras!  they  come!  the  Greek!  theOreekl" 
He  woke  —  to  die  midst  flame,'  and  smoke,  - 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre-stroke. 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast 
As  lightnings  from  the  mountain-cloud  ; 
And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

Bozzaris  cheer  his  band  : 
"Strike  —  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires  ; 
Strike — for  your  altars  and  your  fires  ; 
Strike  —  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires, 

God,  and  your  native  land  ! " 

They  fought  —  like  brave  men,  long  and  well ; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain  : 
They  conquered  —  but  Bozzaris  fell. 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah. 

And  the  red  field  was  won  ; 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night's  repose. 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber,  death, 

Come  to  the  mother's,  when  she  feels. 
For  the  first  time,  her  first-bom's  breath  ; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  ])estilence  are  broke. 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke  ; 
Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form. 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm  ; 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm. 

With  banquet  song  and  dance  and  wine,  — 
And  thou  art  terrible  ;  the  tear, 
Tile  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier, 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 

Of  u<^on y,  are  thiue. 

Uut  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 
ll:is  v,'ou  the  battle  for  the  free, 


Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word. 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
Come  when  his  task  of  fame  is  wrought ; 
Come  with  her  laurel-leaf,  blood-bought ; 

Come  in  her  crowning  hour,  —  and  then 
Thy  sunken  eye's  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  prisoned  men  ; 
Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land  ; 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  ciy 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world-seeking  Genoese,    , 
When  the  land-wind,  from  woods  of  palm. 
And  orange-groves,  and  fields  of  balm, 

Blew  o'er  the  Haytian  seas. 

Bozzaris  !  with  the  storied  brave 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time, 
Rest  thee  ;  there  is  no  prouder  grave, 

Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 
She  wore  no  funeral  weeds  for  thee. 

Nor  bade  the  dark  hearse  wave  its  plume^ 
Like  torn  branch  from  death's  leafless  tree, 
In  sorrow's  pomp  and  pageantry'. 

The  heartless  luxury  of  the  tomb. 
But  she  remembers  thee  as  one 
Long  loved,  and  for  a  season  gone. 
For  thee  her  poet's  lyre  is  wreathed. 
Her  marble  wrought,  her  music  breathed ; 
For  thee  she  rings  the  birthday  bells  ; 
Of  thee  her  babes'  first  lisping  tells  ; 
For  thine  her  evening  prayer  is  said 
At  palace  couch  and  cottage  bed. 
Her  soldier,  closing  with  the  foe. 
Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow  ; 
His  plighted  maiden,  when  she  fears 
For  him,  the  joy  of  her  young  years. 
Thinks  of  thy  fate,  and  checks  her  teara. 

And  she,  the  mother  of  thy  boys. 
Though  in  her  eye  and  faded  cheek 
Is  read  the  grief  she  will  not  speak, 

The  memory  of  her  buried  joys,  — 
And  even  she  who  gave  thee  birth,  — 
Will,  by  her  pilgrim-circled  hearth. 

Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  sigh  ; 

For  thou  art  freedom's  now,  and  fame's,  — 

One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names 

That  were  not  bom  to  die. 

fitz-Crrbne  Hallbcx. 


GREECE. 


THK  "giaour." 


Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  1 
Whose  land  from  plain  to  mountain-cave 
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Was  Freedom's  home  or  Glory's  grave  I 
Shrine  of  the  mighty  !  can  it  he 
That  this  is  all  remains  of  thee  f 
Approach,  thou  craven,  crouching  slave ; 

Say,  is  not  this  Thermopylse  1 
These  waters  hlue  that  round  you  lave, 

0  servile  offspring  of  the  free. 
Pronounce  what  sea,  what  shore  is  this  ? 
The  gulf,  the  rock  of  Salamis  ! 
These  scenes,  their  story  not  unknown. 
Arise  and  make  again  your  own  ; 
Snatch  from  the  ashes  of  your  sires 
The  emhers  of  their  former  fires  ; 
And  he  who  in  the  strife  expires 
Will  add  to  theirs  a  name  of  fear 
That  Tyranny  shall  quake  to  hear. 
And  leave  his  sons  a  hope,  a  fame. 
They  too  will  rather  die  than  shame ; 
For  Freedom's  hattle  once  begun. 
Bequeathed  by  bleeding  sire  to  son. 
Though  ba£9ed  oft  is  ever  won. 
Bear  witness,  Greece,  thy  living  pag!% 
Attest  it,  many  a  deathless  age  : 
While  kings,  in  dusty  darkness  hid. 
Have  left  a  nameless  pyramid. 
Thy  heroes,  though  the  general  doom  ^ 
Have  swept  the  column  from  their  tomh^ 
A  mightier  monument  command. 
The  mountains  of  their  native  land  ! 
There  points  thy  muse  to  stranger's  eye 
The  graves  of  those  that  cannot  die  ! 
'T  were  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace. 
Each  step  from  splendor  to  disgrace  : 
Enough,  —  no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell ; 
Yes  !  self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain-bonds  and  despot  sway. 
What  can  he  tell  who  treads  thy  shore  f 

No  legend  of  thine  olden  time. 
No  theme  on  which  the  muse  might  soar. 
High  as  thine  own  in  days  of  yore. 

When  man  was  worthy  of  thy  clime. 
The  hearts  within  thy  valleys  bred, 
The  fiery  souls  that  might  have  led 

Thy  sons  to  deeds  sublime, 

Now  crawl  from  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Slaves  —  nay,  the  bondsmen  of  a  slave, 

And  caUotts  save  to  crime. 

BrmoM. 


POLAND. 


mOM   "TRB  FLBASUKSS  OF  MBMOKY." 

Warsaw's  last  champion  from  her  height  sur- 
veyed, 
Wide  o'er  the  fields,  a  waste  of  ruin  laid  ; 
"  O  Heaven  ! "  he  cried,  "  my  bleeding  coontzy 


Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave  * 
Yet,  though  destruction  sweep  those  lovely  |'Ui2a» 
Rise,  fellow-men  !  our  country  yet  remain h  ' 
By  that  dread  name,  we  wave  the  sword  on  l/zt, 
And  swear  for  her  to  live — with  hfr  to  »lir  ' " 

He  said,  and  on  the  rampart-heightji  am}  •  i 
His  trusty  warriors,  few,  but  undismayed  ; 
Firm-paced  and  slow,  a  horrid  front  they  fonn. 
Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  stnnn  : 
Low  murmuring  sounds  along  their  lianocrs  t!} . 
Revenge,  or  death,  —  the  watchword  and  p-j  }  . 
Then  pealed  the  notes,  omnii)otent  to  i^harra. 
And  the  loud  tocsin  tolled  their  last  alarm  !  -- 

In  vain,  alas  !  in  vain,  ye  gallant  few  ! 
From  rank  to  rank  your  volleyed  thunder  fiew :  — 
O,  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Time  ! 
Sarmatia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime  ; 
Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe. 
Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe ! 
Dropped  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shattrn-d 

spear, 
Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curbed  her  high  ca- 
reer; 
Hope,  for  a  season,  bode  the  world  farewell. 
And  Freedom  shrieked  —  as  Kosciusko  fell ! 

THOMAS  CAMmU. 


MEN  AND   BOYS. 

The  storm  is  out ;  the  land  is  roused ; 
Where  is  the  coward  who  sits  well  housed  F 
Fie  on  thee,  boy,  disguised  in  curls. 
Behind  the  stove,  'mong  gluttons  and  girls. 

A  graceless,  worthless  wight  thou  must  be ; 

No  German  maid  desires  thee. 

No  German  song  inspires  thee. 

No  Gennan  Rhine-wine  fires  thee. 
Forth  in  the  van, 
Man  by  man. 

Swing  the  battle-sword  who  can. 

When,  we  stand  watching,  the  livelong  night. 
Through  piping  storms,  till  morning  light* 
Thou  to  thy  downy  bed  canst  creep. 
And  there  in  dreams  of  rapture  sleep. 
A  graceless,  worthless  wight,  etc. 

When  hoarse  and  shrill,  the  trumpet's  blast. 
Like  the  thunder  of  God,  makes  our  hearts  beat 

fast. 
Thou  in  the  theatre  loVst  to  appear. 
Where  trills  and  quavers  tickle  the  ear. 
A  graceless,  worthless  wight,  etc 

When  the  glare  of  noonday  scorches  the 
When  our  parched  lips  seek  water  in 
Thou  canst  make  champagne  corks  fly 
At  the  grouiing  tables  of  luznzy. 
A  graceless,  worthless  wi^t,  etc. 
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When  we,  as  we  rush  to  the  strangliug  fight, 
Send  home  to  ourtmc-loveii  a  long  ''Good-night," 
Thou  canst  hie  thee  where  love  is  sold. 
And  bay  thy  pleasure  with  paltry  gold. 
A  graceless,  worthless  wight,  etc. 

When  lance  and  bullet  come  whistling  by. 
And  death  in  a  thousand  shapes  draws  nigh, 
Thon  canst  sit  at  thy  cards,  and  kill 
King,  queen,  and  knarcwith  thy  spadille. 
A  graceless,  worthless  wight,  etc. 

If  on  the  red  field  our  bell  should  toll. 
Then  welcome  be  death  to  the  patriot's  soul. 
Thy  pampered  flesh  shall  quake  at  its  doom, 
And  crawl  in  silk  to  a  hopeless  tomb. 
A  pitiful  exit  thine  shall  be ; 
No  German  maid  shall  weep  for  thee. 
No  German  song  shall  they  sing  for  thee. 
No  German  goblets  shall  ring  for  thee. 
Forth  in  the  van, 
Man  for  man, 
the  battle-sword  who  can  ! 

KURKBR.    Tnui«Ution  of 
Cmarlbs  t.  brooks. 


ITALY. 


PXOM  "CASA  GUIDI  WIMOOWS.** 


«i 


Less  wretched  if  less  fair."   Perhaps  a  truth 
Is  so  far  plain  in  this,  — that  Italy, 

Long  trammelled  with  the  purple  of  her  youth 
Against  her  age*s  ripe  activity, 

Sits  still  upon  her  tombs,  without  death's  ruth. 
Bat  also  without  life's  brave  energy. 

"  Now  tell  us  what  is  Italy  f  "  men  ask  : 
And  others  answer,  "  Virgil,  Cicero, 

Catullus,  Ceesar."    What  beside  I  to  task 
The  memory  closer,  —  "  Why,  Boccaccio, 

Dante,  Petrarca,"  —  and  if  still  the  flask 
Appears  to  yield  its  wine  by  drops  too  slow,  — 

"Angelo,  Raffael,  Peigolese,"— all 
Whose  strong  hearts  beat  through  stone,   or 
charged  again 

The  paints  with  fire  of  souls  electrical. 
Or  broke  up  heaven  for  music.  What  more  then  T 

Why,  then,  no  more.  The  chaplet's  last  beads 
faU 
In  naming  the  last  saintship  within  ken. 

And,  after  that,  none  prayeth  in  the  land. 
Alas,  this  Italy  has  too  long  swept 

Heroic  ashes  up  for  hour-glass  sand  ; 
Of  her  own  past,  impassioned  nympholept  I 

Consenting  to  be  nailed  here  by  the  hand 
To  the  very  bay-tree  under  which  she  stepped 

A  queen  of  old,  and  plucked  a  leafy  branch. 
And,  licensing  the  world  too  long  indeed 

To  use  her  broad  phylacteries  to  stanch 


And  stop  her  bloody  lips,  she  takes  no  heed 

How  one  clear  word  would  draw  an  avalanche 
Of  living  sons  around  her,  to  succeed 

The  vanished  generations.     Can  she  count 
These  oil-eaters,  with  large,  live,  mobile  mouths 

Agape  for  macaroni,  in  the  amount 
Of  consecrated  heroes  of  her  south's 

Bright  rosary  f    The  pitcher  at  the  fount, 
The  gift  of  gods,  being  broken,  she  much  loathes 

To  let  the  ground-leaves  of  the  place  confer 
A  natural  bowl.     So  henceforth  she  would  seem 

No  nation,  but  the  poet's  pensioner, 
With  alms  from  every  land  of  song  and  dream. 

While  aye  her  pipers  sadly  pipe  of  her, 
Until  their  proper  breaths,  in  that  extreme 

Of  sighing,  split  the  reed  on  which  they  played ! 

ELIZABBTM  BARKOTT  BR0WNIN& 


A  COURT   LADY. 

I. 

Her  hair  was  tawny  with  gold,  her  eyes  with 
purple  were  dark. 

Her  cheeks'  pale  opal  burnt  with  a  red  and  rest- 
less spark. 

11. 

Never  was  lady  of  Milan  nobler  in  name  and  in 

race ; 
Never  was  lady  of  Italy  fairer  to  see  in  the  face. 

III. 
Never  was  lady  on  earth  more  true  as  woman  and 

*wife. 
Larger  in  judgment  and  instinct,  prouder  in 

manners  and  life. 

IV. 

She  stood  in  the  early  morning;  and  said  to  her 

maidens,  "Bring 
That  silken  robe  made  ready  to  wear  at  the  court 

of  the  king. 

V. 

"  Bring  me  the  clasps  of  diamond,  lucid,  clear 

of  the  mote. 
Clasp  me  the  large  at  the  waist,  and  clasp  me  the 

small  at  the  throat. 

VI. 

"  Diamonds  to  fasten  the  hair,  and  diamonds  to 

fasten  the  sleeves. 
Laces  to  drop  from  their  rays,  like  a  powder  of 

snow  from  the  eaves." 

VII. 

Gorgeous  she  entered  the  sunlight  which  gath- 
ered her  up  in  a  flame. 

While,  straight  in  her  open  carriage,  she  to  the 
hospital  came. 
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VIII. 


In  she  went  at  the  door,  and  gazing,  from  end  to 

end, 
"Many  and  low  are  the  pallets,  bnt  each  is  the 

place  of  a  friend." 


iz. 


Up  she  passed  through  the  wards,  and  stood  at 

a  young  man's  bed  : 
Bloody  the  band  on  his  brow,  and  livid  the  droop 

of  his  head. 


X. 


"  Art  thon  a  Iximbard,  my  brother  f  Happy  art 

thou!"  she  cried^ 
And  smiled  like  Italy  on  him :  he  dreamed  in 

her  lace  and  died. 


XVIII. 

On  she  passed  to  a  Frenchman,  his  arm  carr>i 

off  by  a  ball : 
Kneeling,  .  .  "O  more  than  my  brother!  how 

shall  I  thank  thee  for  all  ? 


XIX. 


"  Each  of  the  heroes  around  us  has  fought  for 

his  land  and  line. 
But  thou  host  fought  for  a  stranger,  in  lut«  (f  i 

wrong  not  thine. 


XX. 


XI. 

Pale  with  his  passing  soul,  she  went  on  stUl  to  a 
second : 

JTs  was  a  grave,  hard  man,  whose  years  by  dun- 
geons were  reckoned. 

XII. 

Wounds  in  his  body  were  sore,  wounds  in  his 
life  were  sorer. 

"  Art  thou  a  Romagnole  ? "  Her  eyes  drove  light- 
nings before  her. 


XIII. 


fi 


Austrian  and  priest  had  joined  to  double  and 
tighten  the  cord 
Able  to  bind  thee,  0  strong  one,  —  free  by  the 
stroke  of  a  sword. 


XIV. 


'*  Now  be  grave  for  the  rest  of  os,  using  the  life 

overcast 
To  ripen  our  wine  of  the  present  (too  new)  in 

glooms  of  the  past." 


XT. 


Down  she  stepped  to  a  pallet  where  lay  a  face 

like  a  girl's, 
Tonng,  and  pathetic  with  dying,  — a  deep  black 

hole  in  the  curls. 


XVI. 


"Art  thou  from  Tuscany,  brother?  and  seest 

thou,  dreaming  in  pain, 
Thy  mother  stand  in  the  piazza,  searching  the 

list  of  the  slain  ? " 


XVII. 


Kind  as  a  mother  herself,  she  touched  his  cheeks 

with  her  hands : 
"Blessed  is  she  who  has  borne  thee,  although 

she  should  weep  as  she  stands." 


Happy  are  all  free  peoples,  too  strong  to  U-  <li^ 

possessed. 
But  blessed  are  those  among  nations  who  I. 

to  be  strong  for  the  rest ! " 


XXI. 


Ever  she  passed  on  her  way,  and  came  to  a  cou  h 

where  pined 
One  with  a  face  from  Yenetisy  white  with  a  !•  :-* 

out  of  mind. 

XXII. 

Long  she  stood  and  gazed,  and  twice  she  trit^i  at 

the  name. 
But  two  great  ciystal  tears  were  all  that  f^Lltrntl 

and  came. 

XXIII. 

Only  a  tear  for  Venice  T  —  she  turned  as  in  j^^^- 

sion  and  loss. 
And  stooped  to  his  forehead  and  kls&ed  it,  ^^  if 

she  were  kissing  the  cross. 

XXIV. 

Faint  with  that  strain  of  heart,  she  moved  oa 

then  to  another, 
Stem  and  strong  in  his  death.    "  And  dost  tlou 

suffer,  my  brother  f " 


Holding  his  hands  in  hers :  —  "  Out  of  the  Ti  ^1- 

mont  lion 
Cometh  the  sweetness  of  freedom  I  sweetet»t  to 

live  or  to  die  on.' 


** 


Holding  his  cold  rough  hands,  —  "  Well,  0,  w^:i 

have  ye  done 
In  noble,  noble  Piedmont,  who  would  not  l« 

noble  alone." 

XXVII. 

Back  he  fell  while  she  spoke.     She  rose  to  h^ 

feet  with  a  spring,  — 

"  That  was  a  Piedmontese  !  and  this  is  th<  i\v:'i 

of  the  King." 

ELiZABBTU  Barrett  Browx:>:^ 
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THE  MINSTREL  BOY. 


The  minstrel  boy  to  tlic  war  is  gone, 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you  '11  find  him, 
His  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on, 

And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him. 
"  Land  of  song  !  "  said  the  wan-ior  bard, 

••  Though  all  the  world  betrays  thee. 
One  sword,  at  least,  thy  rights  shall  guard. 

One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee  ! " 

The  minstrel  fell !  — but  the  foeman's  chain 

Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under ; 
The  harp  he  loved  ne'er  spoke  again. 

For  he  tore  its  chords  asunder. 
And  said,  "  No  chains  shall  sully  thee, 

Thou  soul  of  love  and  bravery  ! 
Thy  songs  were  made  for  the  pure  and  free. 

They  shall  never  sound  in  slaveiy  ! " 

THOMAS  MOORB  {"Irish  MeMia% 


No  more  to  chiefs  and  ladies  bright 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells  ; 
The  chord  alone  that  breaks  at  night 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells. 
Thus  Freedom  now  so  seldom  wakes^ 

The  only  throb  she  gives 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breaks. 

To  show  that  still  she  lives. 

Thomas  Moorb  {"  truk  itelodiu'y. 


LET  ERIN  REMEMBER  THE  DAYS  OF 

OLD. 

Let  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old, 

Ere  her  faithless  sons  betrayed  her ; 
When  Malachi  wore  the  collar  of  gold 

Which  he  won  from  her  proud  invader ; 
When  her  kings  with  standard  of  green  unfurled 

Led  the  Red-Branch  Knights  to  danger. 
Ere  the  emerald  gem  of  the  western  world 

Was  set  in  the  crown  of  a  stranger. 

On  Lough  Neagh's  bank  as  the  fisherman  strays, 
When  the  clear  cold  eve  's  declining. 

He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 
In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining  ! 

Thus  shall  memory  often,  in  dreams  sublime. 
Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are  over, 

Thus,  sighing,  look  through  the  waves  of  time 

For  the  long-faded  glories  they  cover  I 

Thomas  Moorb  ("  Irish  Mtltdia "). 


0,  BREATHE  NOT  HIS  NAME! 

(robbxt  smmbtt.) 

0,  BREATHS  not  hisuame !  let  itsleepin  theshade, 
Where  cold  and  unhonored  his  relics  are  laid  ; 
Sad,  silent,  and  dark  be  the  tears  that  we  shed. 
As  the  night  dew  that  falls  on  the  grave  o'er  his 
head. 

But  the  night  dew  that  falls,  though  in  silence 

it  weeps. 
Shall  brighten  with  verdure  the  grave  where  he 


^ 


THE  HARP  THAT  ONCE  THROUOH 
TARA'S  HALLS. 

The  harp  that  once  through  Tara*8  halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed, 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled. 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days. 

So  glory's  thrill  is  o'er, 
And  hearts  that  once  beat  high  for  praise 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more  1 


And  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  in  secret  it  rolls, 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  our  souls. 


Thomas  Moorb. 


SHAN  VAN  VOCHT. 

0,  the  French  are  on  the  say  1 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Yocht ; 
The  French  are  on  the  say, 

Says  the  Shan  Yan  Yocht  ; 
0,  the  French  are  in  the  bay  I 
They  '11  be  here  without  delay. 
And  the  Orange  will  decay. 
Says  the  Shan  Yan  Yocht. 
0,  the  French  are  in  the  bay  I 
They*ll  be  here  by  break  of  day. 
And  the  Orange  trill  decay, 
Saya  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

And  where  ^vill  they  have  their  camp  t 

Says  the  Shan  Yan  Yocht ; 
Where  will  they  have  their  camp  I 

Says  the  Shan  Yan  Yocht ; 
On  the  Currach  of  Kildare, 
The  boys  they  will  bo  there 
With  their  pikes  in  good  repair. 
Says  the  Shan  Yan  Yocht. 
To  the  Currach  of  Kildare 
The  boys  they  will  repair. 
And  Lord  Edioard  will  be  there^ 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 


& 
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Then  what  will  Ihe  yeomen  do  ? 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
What  will  the  yeomen  do  f 

Saya  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
What  should  the  yeomen  do. 
But  throw  off  the  red  and  blue. 
And  swear  that  they  'U  be  true 
To  the  Shan  Van  Vocht  f 
WTuU  sfumld  the  yeomen  do. 
But  throw  off  the  red  and  bliu. 
And  swear  that  they  *ll  he  true 
To  the  Shan  Van  Fochtt 

And  what  color  will  they  wear  f 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
What  color  will  they  wear  f 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
What  color  should  be  seen, 
Where  our  fathers'  homes  haye  been, 
But  our  own  immortal  green  ? 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 
fFhat  color  should  be  eeen, 
Where  our  fathers'  homes  have  bein. 
But  our  oum  immortal  green  t 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht. 

And  will  Ireland  then  be  free  f 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
Will  Ireland  then  be  frae  f 

Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht ; 
Tea  i  Ireland 'shall  be  free. 
From  the  centre  to  the  sea ; 
Then  hurrah  for  liberty  t 
Says  the  Shan  Van  Vocht 
Yes  I  Ireland  shaU  be  free^ 
From  the  centre  to  the  sea; 
Then  hurrah  for  liberty  I 
Saysthe  Shan  Van  VochL 

AHOHYMOm. 


AS  BT  THE  SHORE  AT  BREAK  OF  DAT. 

Ab  by  the  shore,  at  break  of  day, 
A  vanquished  chief  expiring  lay, 
Upon  the  sands,  with  broken  sword. 

He  traced  his  farewell  to  the  free  ; 
And  there  the  last  unfinished  word 

He  dying  wrote,  was  "  Liberty  !  ** 

At  night  a  sea-bird  shrieked  the  knell 

Of  him  who  thus  for  freedom  fell ; 

The  words  he  wrote,  ere  evening  came^ 

Were  covered  by  the  sounding  sea ;  — 

So  pass  away  the  cause  and  name 

Of  liim  who  dies  for  lilieiiy  ! 

Thomas  Mooaa. 


GOUGAUNE  BARRA. 

(TIm  Lake  of  Coogmime  Barra.  L  c  the  hoBnv.  or  rvrrm  'f 
St.  Fioa  Bar,  In  the    rMgffed    tcmtoiy  of    lb)»-L.a«ct.A.r«    ':« 
O'Laaryt'  country),  lo  the  wrrt  end  dl  xhc  county  oi  «.  r*   .»     ' 
parent  of  the  nvcr  Lee.    Its  water*  embrace  a  taiaJI  bu;  irr'..s 
island  of  about  half  an  acre  In  extent,  which  approaches  tt  *   ; 
em  shore.     The  lake,  a»  it*  name  impbcs.  is  «tua:e  .»  »  y. 
hollow,  surrounded  on  every  side  (save  the  eae.  vKcre 
abundant  waters  are  dischaiKcd)  by  vatt  and  alin»it  p«r|Kt.:    . 
mountains,  whose  dark  inverted  khadowi  are  (leocaily  ttMe  'c 
\i%  still  waters  beneath.) 

Therk  is  a  green  island  in  lone  Gouganne  Bjrri. 
Where  Allua  of  songs  rushes  forth  as  an  ariuv  ; 
In  deep-valleyed  Desmond  —  a  thooMnd  «l1 

fountains 
Come  down  to  that  lake  from  their  home  in  tif 

mountains. 
There  grows  the  wild  ash,  and  a  time-strii  k<^ 

willow 
Looks  chidingly  down  on  the  mirth  of  the  biIIo«  ; 
As,  like  some  gay  child,  that  sad  monitor  scorni:.^. 
It  lightly  laughs  back  tc  the  laugh  of  the  mom;&^. 


And  its  zone  of  dark  hills,  —  0,  toaee  them  all 

brightening 
When  the  tempest  flings  out  tta  red  banner  of 

lightning. 
And  the  waters  rush  down,  mid  the  thunder'i 

deep  rattle. 
Like  clans  from  their  hiUs  at  the  voice  of  thebattlr ; 
And  brightly  the  fire-crested  billows  are  gieaminz. 
And  wildly  from  Mullaghtheeaglesaro  screamicx ' 
0,  where  is  the  dwelling,  in  valley  or  bighliml, 
So  meet  for  a  bard  as  this  lone  little  island  ? 

How  oft  when  the  summer  sun  rested  on  CUra, 

And  lit  the  dark  heath  on  the  hills  of  Ivera^ 

Have  I  sought  thee,  sweet  spot,  from  my  horut 
by  the  ocean. 

And  trod  all  thy  wilds  with  a  minstRl's  df  voti<  n. 

And  thought  of  thy  bards,  when  assembling  to- 
gether. 

In  the  cleft  of  thy  rocks»  or  the  depth  of  thr 
heather ; 

They  fled  from  the  Saxon's  dark  bondage  alI 
slaughter. 

And  waked  their  last  song  by  the  msh  of  thy  watr  r. 

High  sons  of  the  lyre,  0,  how  proad  vaa  the 

feeling. 
To  think  while  alone  through  that  aolitnde  stnl* 

Though  loftier  minstrels  green  Erin  can  numbtr, 
I  only  awoke  your  wild  harp  from  its  slumbrr. 
And  mingled  once  more  with  the  voioe  of  those 

fountains 
The  songs  even  Echo  foigot  on  her  moantsini ; 
And  gleaned  each  gray  legend  that  darkly  vss 

sleeping 
Where  the  mist  and  the  rain  o*er  their  beaaty 

were  creeping ! 
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Least  bard  of  the  hills !  were  it  mine  to  inherit 
The  fire  of  thy  harp  and  the  wing  of  thy  spirit, 
With  the  wrongs  which  like  thee  to  our  country 

have  bound  me, 
Did  your  mantle  of  song  fling  its  radiance  around 

me. 
Still,  still  in  those  wilds  mightyoung  Liberty  rally, 
And  send  her  strong  shout  over  mountain  and 

valley, 
The  star  of  the  west  might  yet  rise  in  its  glory, 
And  the  land  that  was  darkest  be  brightest  in  story. 

I  tooshall  be  gone ;  —  but  my  name  shall  be  spoken 
When  Erin  awakes  and  her  fetters  are  broken. 
Some  minstrel  will  come,  in  the  summer  eve's 

gleaming, 
When  Freedom's  young  light  on  his  spirit  is 

beaming, 
And  bend  o'er  my  grave  with  a  tear  of  emotion, 
Where  calm  Avon-Buee  seeks  the  kisses  of  ocean, 
Or  plant  a  wild  wreath,  from  the  banks  of  that  river. 
O'er  the  heart  and  the  harp  that  are  sleeping  for- 

^^^»  J.  J.  Callanan. 


EXILE  OF  ERIN. 

Thzrb  came  to  the  beai'.h  n  poor  exile  of  Erin, 

The  dew  on  his  thin  robe  was  heavy  and  chill ; 
For  his  country  he  sighed,  when  at  twilight 
repairing 
To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hill. 
But  the  day-star  attracted  his  eye's  sad  devotion, 
For  it  rose  o'er  his  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean. 
Where  once,  in  the  fire  of  his  youthful  emotion. 
He  sang  the  bold  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh. 

Sad  is  my  fate  !  said  the  heart-broken  stranger  ; 

The  wild  deer  and  wolf  to  a  covert  can  flee, 
But  I  have  no  refuge  from  famine  and  danger, 

A  home  and  a  country  remain  not  to  me. 
Never  again  in  the  green  sunny  bowers 
Where  my  forefathers  lived  shall  I  spend  the 

sweet  hours, 
Or  cover  my  harp  with  the  wild-woven  flowers, 

And  strike  to  the  numbers  of  Erin  go  bragh  I 

Erin,  my  country  !  though  sad  and  forsaken, 
In  dreams  I  revisit  thy  sea-beaten  shore  ; 

But,  alas  !  in  a  far  foreign  land  I  awaken. 
And  sigh  for  the  friends  who  can  meet  me  no 
more  ! 

0  cruel  fate  !  wilt  thou  never  replace  me 

In  a  mansion  of  peace,  where  no  perils  can  chase 
me? 

Never  again  shall  my  brothers  embrace  me  ? 
They  died  to  defend  me,  or  live  to  deplore  I 


Where  is  my  cabin  door,  fast  by  the  wildwood  ? 

Sisters  and  sire,  did  ye  weep  for  its  fall  ? 
Where  is  the  mother  that  looked  on  my  childhood  ? 

And  where  is  the  bosom-friend,  dearer  than  all  ? 
0  my  sad  heart !  long  abandoned  by  pleasure. 
Why  did  it  dote  on  a  fast-fading  treasure  f 
Tears,   like  the    rain-drop,   may   fall    without 
measure, 

But  rapture  and  beauty  they  cannot  recall. 

Yet,  all  its  sad  recollections  suppressing, 
One  dying  wish  my  lone  bosom  can  draw,  — 

Erin,  an  exile  bequeaths  thee  his  blessing  ! 
Land  of  my  forefathers,  Erin  go  bragh  ! 

Buried  and  cold,  when  my  heart  stills  her  motion. 

Green  be  thy  fields,  sweetest  isle  of  the  ocean  ! 

And  thy  harp-striking  bards  sing  aloud  with 

devotion,  — 

Erin  mavoumeen,  Erin  go  bragh  1 

THOMAS  Campbell. 


IRELAND. 

Test  are  dying !  they  are  dying  1  where  tha 

golden  com  is  growing  ; 
They  are  dying  !  they  are  dying !  where  the 

crowded  herds  are  lowing ; 
They  are  gasping  for  existence  where  the  streams 

of  life  are  flowing. 
And  they  perish  of  the  plague  where  the  breeze 

of  health  is  blowing  ! 

God  of  justice  !  God  of  power  I 

Do  we  dream  T    Can  it  be. 
In  this  land,  at  this  hour. 

With  the  blossom  on  the  tree, 
In  the  gladsome  month  of  May, 
When  the  young  lambs  play. 
When  Nature  looks  around 

On  her  waking  children  now. 
The  seed  within  the  ground. 

The  bud  upon  the  bough  ? 
Is  it  right,  is  it  fair. 
That  we  perish  of  despair 
In  this  land,  on  this  soil. 

Where  our  destiny  is  set. 
Which  we  cultured  with  our  toil. 

And  watered  with  our  sweat  ? 

We  have  ploughed,  we  have  sown. 
But  the  crop  was  not  our  own  ; 
We  have  reaped,  but  harpy  hands 
Swept  the  harvest  from  our  lands ; 
We  were  perishing  for  food. 
When  lo  !  in  pitying  mood. 
Our  kindly  rulers  gave 
The  fat  fluid  of  the  slave. 
While  our  com  filled  the  manger 
Of  the  war-horse  of  the  stranger  ! 
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God  of  mercy  !  must  this  last  T 

Is  this  Innd  pi'oordained. 
For  the  present  and  the  past 

And  the  future,  to  be  cliained,  — 

To  be  ravaged,  to  be  drained. 
To  be  robbed,  to  be  spoiled. 

To  be  hushed,  to  be  whipt. 

Its  soaring  pinions  dipt. 
And  its  every  effort  foiled  ? 

Do  our  numbers  multiply 
But  to  perish  and  to  die  ? 

Is  this  all  our  destiny  below. 
That  our  bodies,  as  they  rot. 
May  fertilize  tlie  spot 

Where  theharvestsof  the  stranger  grow  ? 

If  this  be,  indecil,  our  fate. 
Far,  far  better  now,  though  late. 
That  we  seek  some  other  land  and  try  some 
other  zone  ; 
The  coldest,  bleakest  shore 
Will  surely  yield  us  more 
Than  the  storehouse  of  the  stranger  that  we  dare 
not  call  our  own. 

Kindly  brothers  of  the  West, 
Who  from  Liberty's  full  breast 
Have  fed  us,  whoare  orjihans beneath  astep-dame's 
frown. 
Behold  our  happy  state, 
And  weep  your  wretched  fate 
That  you  share  not  in  the  splendors  of  our  empire 
and  our  crown ! 

Kindly  brothers  of  the  East,  — 

Thou  great  tiara^d  priest. 
Thou  sanctified  Hicnri  of  Rome  and  of  the  earth, — 

Or  thou  who  War'st  control 

Over  golden  Istarobol, 
Who  felt  for  our  misfortunes  and  helped  as  in 
our  dearth,  — 

Turn  here  your  wondering  eyes, 
Call  your  wisest  of  the  wise, 
Tour  muftis  and  your  ministers,   your  men  of 
deepest  lore  ; 
Let  the  sagest  of  your  sages 
Ope  our  island's  mystic  pages. 
And  explain  unto  your  highness  the  wonders  of 
our  shore. 

A  fruitful,  teeming  soil, 

Where  the  patient  peasants  toil 
Beneath  the  summer's  sun  and  the  watery  winter 
sky; 

Wliere  they  tend  the  golden  grain 

Till  it  bends  upon  the  plain. 
Then  reap  it  for  the  stranger,  and  turn  aside  to  die. 


Whcn»  they  watch  their  flocks  incTva^-, 
And  store  the  snowy  llwcp 
Till  they  send  it  to  their  ma&ters  to  be  worra 
o'er  the  waves  ; 
Where,  having  sent  their  meat 
For  the  foreigner  to  eat. 
Their  mission  is  fulfilled,  and  they  crrrp  i./  > 
their  graves. 

'Tis  fortius  they  are  dying  where  the  gfil»!) 

com  is  growing, 
*Tis  for  thia  they  are  dying  where  the  croul'-i 

herds  are  lowing, 
T  is  for  this  they  are  dying  where  the  fc!P!'-» 

of  life  are  flowing. 
And  they  perish  of  the  plague  where  the  ht'^:* 

of  health  is  blowing  f 

DENIS  FLURFNCB  MAC^AtTKT. 
1847. 
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GIVE    ME    THREE    GRAINS 

MOTHER. 


OF   COUX. 


THB  IRISH   r  AM  INS. 


Give  me  three  grains  of  eom,  mother,  — 

Only  three  grains  of  com  ; 
It  will  keep  the  little  life  I  have 

Till  the  coming  of  the  mom. 
I  am  dying  of  hunger  and  cold,  mother.  — 

D}'ing  of  hunger  and  cold ; 
And  half  the  agony  of  such  a  deaths 

My  lips  have  never  told. 

It  has  gnawed  like  a  wolf,  at  my  heart,  mother,' 

A  wolf  that  is  fierce  for  blood  ; 
All  the  livelong  day,  and  the  night  beside. 

Gnawing  for  lack  of  food. 
I  dreamed  of  bread  in  my  sleep,  mother. 

And  the  sight  was  heaven  to  see  ; 
I  awoke  with  an  eager,  famishing  Up, 

But  you  had  no  bread  for  me. 

How  could  I  look  to  you,  mother,  — 

How  could  I  look  to  you. 
For  bread  to  give  to  your  starving  boy. 

When  you  were  starving  too  ? 
For  I  read  the  famine  in  your  cheek. 

And  in  your  eyes  so  wild. 
And  I  felt  it  in  your  bony  hand. 

As  you  laid  it  on  your  child. 

The  Queen  has  lands  and  gold,  mother,  — 

The  Queen  has  lands  and  gold, 
While  you  are  forced  to  your  empty  breast 

A  skeleton  babe  to  hold,  — 
A  babe  that  is  dying  of  want,  mother. 

As  I  am  dying  now, 
With  A  ghastly  look  in  its  sunken  eye. 

And  fanuue  u|)on  its  brow. 
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What  has  poor  Ireland  doue,  mother,  — 

What  has  poor  Ireland  done, 
That  the  world  looks  on,  and  sees  us  starve, 

Perishing,  one  hy  one  ? 
Do  the  men  of  England  care  not,  mother,  — 

The  great  men  and  the  bigh. 
For  the  snffering  sons  of  Erin's  isle, 

Whether  they  lire  or  die  ? 

There  is  many  a  brave  heart  here,  mother, 

Dying  of  want  and  cold. 
While  only  across  the  Channel,  mother. 

Are  many  that  roll  in  gold  ; 
There  are  rich  and  proud  men  there,  mother, 

With  wondrous  wealth  to  view. 
And  the  bread  they  fling  to  their  dogs  to-night 

Would  give  life  to  me  and  you. 

Come  nearer  to  my  side,  mother, 

Come  nearer  to  my  side. 
And  hold  me  fondly,  as  you  held 

My  father  when  he  died  ; 
Quick,  for  I  cannot  see  you,  mother. 

My  breath  is  almost  gone  ; 

Mother !  dear  mother  !  ere  I  die. 

Give  me  three  grains  of  com. 

Miss  EDWAnos. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  STATE? 

What  constitutes  a  state  ? 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labored  mound. 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate  ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crowned ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-armed  ports. 
Where,  laugliing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride  ; 

Not  starred  and  spangled  courts. 
Where  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to 
pride. 

No  :  —  men,  high-minded  men, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den. 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude,  — 

Men  who  their  duties  know. 
But  know  their  rights,  and,  knowing,  dare  main- 
tain. 

Prevent  the  long-aimed  blow. 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  the  chain  ; 

These  constitute  a  state  ; 
And  sovereign  law,  that  state's  collected  will, 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ilL 

Smit  by  her  sacred  frown. 
The  fiend.  Dissension,  like  a  vapor  sinks ; 

And  e'en  the  all-dazzling  crown 
Hides  his  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  shrinks ; 

Such  was  this  heaven-loved  isle, 


Than  Lesbos  fairer  and  the  Cretan  shore  ! 

No  more  shall  freedom  smile  ? 
Shall  Britons  languish,  and  be  men  no  more  ? 

Since  all  must  life  resign. 
Those  sweet  rewards  which  decorate  the  brave 

'T  is  folly  to  decline. 

And  steal  inglorious  to  the  silent  grave. 

Sir  William  Jones. 


CARACTACUS. 

Before  proud  Rome's  imperial  throne 

In  mind's  unconquered  mood, 
As  if  the  triumph  were  his  own. 

The  dauntless  captive  stood. 
None,  to  have  seen  his  frecbom  air. 
Had  fancied  him  a  captive  there. 

Though  through  the  crowded  streets  of  Rome, 

With  slow  and  stately  tread. 
Far  from  his  own  loved>  island  home, 

That  day  in  triumph  led,  — 
Unbound  his  head,  unbent  his  knee, 
Undimmed  his  eye,  his  aspect  free. 

A  free  and  fearless  glance  he  cast 

On  temjUe,  arch,  and  tow^er. 
By  which  the  long  procession  passed 

Of  Rome's  victoriouis  power  ; 
And  somewhat  of  a  scornful  smile 
Upcurled  his  haughty  lip  the  while. 

And  now  he  stood,  with  brow  serene. 
Where  slaves  might  prostrate  fall. 

Bearing  a  Briton's  manly  mien 
In  Caesar's  palace  hall ; 

Claiming,  with  kindled  brow  and  cheek, 

l*he  liberty  e'en  there  to  speak. 

Nor  could  Rome's  haughty  lord  withstand 

The  claim  that  look  preferred. 
But  motioned  with  uplifted  hand 

The  suppliant  should  be  heard,  — 
If  he  indeed  a  suppliant  were 
Whose  glance  demanded  audience  there. 

Deep  stillness  fell  on  all  the  crowd, 

From  Claudius  on  his  throne 
Down  to  the  meanest  slave  that  bowed 

At  his  imperial  throne  ; 
Silent  his  fellow-captive's  grief 
As  fearless  spoke  the  Island  Chief. 

"  Think  not,  thou  eagle  Lord  of  Rome, 

And  master  of  the  world. 
Though  victory's  banner  o'er  thy  dome 

In  triumph  now  is  furled, 
I  would  addi*ess  thee  as  thy  slave, 
But  as  the  bold  should  greet  the  brave  I 
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"  I  might  perchance,  could  I  have  deigned, 

To  hold  a  vassal's  throne, 
£*en  now  in  Britain's  isle  have  reigned 

A  king  in  name  alone, 
Yet  holding,  as  thy  meek  ally, 
A  monarch's  mimic  pageantry. 

**  Then  through  Rome's  crowded  streets  to-day 

I  might  have  rode  with  thee, 
Not  in  a  captive's  base  array. 

But  fetterless  and  free,  — 
If  freedom  he  could  hope  to  find. 
Whose  bondage  is  of  heart  and  mind. 

"  But  canst  thou  marvel  that,  freebom, 

With  heart  and  soul  unquelled, 
Throne,  crown,  and  sceptre  I  should  scorn. 

By  thy  permission  held  ? 
Or  that  I  should  retain  my  right 
Till  wrested  by  a  conqueror's  might  f 

"  Rome,  with  her  palaces  and  towers. 

By  us  unwished,  unreft. 
Her  homely  huts  and  woodland  bowers 

To  Britain  might  have  left ; 
Worthless  to  you  their  wealth  must  he, 
But  dear  to  us,  for  they  were  free  1 

"  I  might  have  bowed  before,  but  where 

Had  been  thy  triumph  now  ? 
To  my  resolve  no  yoke  to  bear 

Thou  ow'st  thy  laurelled  brow  ; 
Inglorious  victory  had  been  thine, 
And  more  inglorious  bondage  mine. 

"  Now  I  have  spoken,  do  thy  will ; 

Be  life  or  death  my  lot. 
Since  Britain's  throne  no  more  I  fill. 

To  me  it  matters  not. 
My  fame  is  clear  ;  but  on  my  fate 
Thy  glory  or  thy  shame  must  wait" 

He  ceased  ;  from  all  around  upspnmg 

A  murmur  of  applause. 
For  well  had  truth  and  freedom's  topgne 

Maintained  their  holy  cause. 

Their  conqueror  was  their  captive  then, 

He  bade  the  slave  be  free  again. 

Bbknaed  baetom. 


BOSTON  HYMN. 

BBAD   IN  MUSIC  HALL,   JANUABY   I,    1863. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  by  night 
To  the  watching  Pilgrims  came. 
As  they  sat  by  the  seaside, 
And  filled  their  heai-ts  with  flame. 


God  said,  I  am  tired  of 
I  suffer  them  no  more  ; 
Up  to  my  ear  the  morning 
The  outrage  of  the  poor. 


Think  ye  I  made  this  ball 

A  field  of  havoc  and  w^ar. 

Where  tyrants  great  and  tyrants  small 

Might  harry  the  weak  and  i*oot  ? 

My  angel,  —  his  name  is  Frwdom,  — 
Choose  him  to  be  your  king ; 
He  shall  cut  pathways  ea.st  and  wt*itt. 
And  fend  you  with  his  wing. 

Lo  t  I  uncover  the  land 
Which  I  hid  of  old  time  in  the  West, 
As  the  sculptor  uncovers  the  statue 
When  he  has  wTought  his  best ; 

I  show  Columbia,  of  the  ixx^ks 
Which  dip  their  foot  in  the  ^.aa, 
And  soar  to  the  air-bome  flocks 
Of  clouds,  and  the  boreal  fleece. 

I  will  divide  my  goods  ; 
Call  in  the  wretch  and  slave : 
None  shall  rule  but  the  humble. 
And  none  but  Toil  shall  have. 

I  will  have  never  a  noble. 
No  lineage  counted  great ; 
Fishers  and  choppers  and  ploughmen 
Shall  constitute  a  state. 

Go,  cut  down  trees  in  the  forest. 
And  trim  the  straightest  boughs  ; 
Cut  down  trees  in  the  forest. 
And  build  me  a  wooden  house. 

Call  the  people  together. 
The  young  men  and  the  sires. 
The  digger  in  the  harvest>field. 
Hireling,  and  him  that  hires ; 

And  here  in  a  pine  state-house 
They  shall  choose  men  to  role 
In  every  needful  faculty, 
In  church  and  state  and  schooL 

Lo,  now  !  if  these  poor  men 
Can  govern  the  land  and  sea. 
And  make  just  laws  below  the  soa. 
As  planets  faithful  be. 

And  ye  shall  succor  men  ; 

'T  is  nobleness  to  serve  ; 

Help  them  who  cannot  help  again  : 

Bewai-e  from  right  to  swerve. 
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I  break  your  bonds  and  masterships, 
And  I  unchain  the  slave  : 
Free  be  his  heart  and  hand  henceforth 
As  wind  and  wandering  wave. 

I  cause  from  eyery  creature 
His  proper  good  to  flow  ; 
As  much  as  he  is  and  doeth. 
So  much  he  shall  bestow. 

But,  lajnng  hands  on  another 
To  coin  his  labor  and  sweat. 
He  goes  in  pawn  to  his  victixii 
For  eternal  years  in  debt. 

To-day  unbind  the  captive. 
So  only  are  ye  unbound  ; 
Lift  up  a  people  from  the  dust, 
Trump  of  their  rescue,  sound  ! 

Pay  ransom  to  the  owner, 

And  fill  the  bag  to  the  brim. 

Who  is  the  owner  ?    The  slave  is  owner, 

And  ever  was.     Pay  him. 

O  North  !  give  him  beauty  for  rags, 
And  honor,  0  South  !  for  his  shame  ; 
Kevada  !  coin  thy  golden  crags 
With  Freedom's  image  and  name. 

Up  !  and  the  dusky  race 
That  sat  in  darkness  long, 
Be  swift  their  feet  as  antelopes. 
And  as  behemoth  strong. 

Come,  East  and  West  and  North, 
By  races,  as  snow-flakes. 
And  carry  my  purpose  forth. 
Which  neither  halts  nor  shakes. 

My  will  fulfilled  shall  be. 

For,  in  daylight  or  in  dark, 

My  thunderbolt  has  eyes  to  see 

His  way  home  to  the  mark. 

Ralph  walxx>  Embrson. 
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THE  LANDING    OF  THE    PILGRIM    FA- 
THERS IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stem  and  rock-bound  coast. 

And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 
Their  giant  branches  tossed  ; 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er, 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 


Not  as  the  comxueror  comes, 

They,  the  true-hearted,  came  ; 
Nol^  with  the  roll  of  tlie  stirring  drums, 

And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame ; 

Not  as  the  flying  come, 

In  silence  and  in  fear ;  — 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang. 
And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea  ; 

And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 
To  the  anthem  of  the  free. 

The  ocean  eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's  foam, 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared,  — 

This  was  their  welcome  home. 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair 

Amidst  that  pilgrim -band  : 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there. 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land  ? 

There  was  woman's  fearless  eye, 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth  ; 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  high. 

And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

What  sought  they  thus  afar  f 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  ? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war  ?— 

They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine ! 

Ay,  call  it  holy  ground. 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod  ; 
They  have  left  unstained  what  there  they  found,  — 

Freedom  to  worship  God. 

FELICIA  HBMANS. 


THE  FREEMAN. 

FROM  "THB  WINTBR  MOKNINC  WALK." 

He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  tnith  makes  free. 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.     There  's  not  a  chain 
That  hellish  foes  confederate  for  his  harm 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  ofl* 
With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  withes. 
He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature  ;  and  though  poor,  perhaps,  com]mred 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight. 
Calls  the  delightful  scenery  all  his  own. 
His  ai-e  the  mountains,  and  the  valley  his. 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.     His  to  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  iuspiredt 
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Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 

And  smiling  say,  ' '  My  Father  made  them  all !  *' 

Are  they  not  his  by  a  peculiar  right, 

And  by  an  emphasis  of  interest  his. 

Whose  eyes  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy, 

Whose  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  exalted  mind 

With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love 

That  planned  and  built,  and  still  u])holds,  a  world 

So  clothed  with  beauty  for  rebellious  man  ? 

Yes,  ye  may  fill  your  gamers,  ye  that  reap 

The  loaded  soil,  and  ye  may  waste  much  good 

In  senseless  riot ;  but  ye  will  not  find 

In  feast,  or  in  the  chase,  in  song  or  dance, 

A  liberty  like  his,  who,  unimpeached 

Of  usuqmtion,  and  to  no  man's  wrong, 

Appropiiates  nature  as  his  Father's  work. 

And  has  a  richer  use  of  yours  than  you. 

lie  is  indeed  a  freeman.     Free  by  birth 

Of  no  mean  city,  planned  or  e'er  the  hills 

Were  built,  the  fountains  opened,  or  the  sea 

With  all  his  roaring  multitude  of  waves. 

His  freedom  is  the  same  in  every  state  ; 

And  no  condition  of  this  changeful  life. 

So  manifold  in  cares,  whose  eveiy  day 

Bring  its  own  evil  with  it,  makes  it  less. 

For  he  has  wings  that  neither  sickness,  pain, 

Nor  penury  can  cripple  or  confine  ; 

No  nook  so  narrow  but  he  spreads  them  there  • 

With  ease,  and  is  at  large.     The  oppressor  holds 

His  body  bound  ;  but  knows  not  what  a  range 

His  spirit  takes,  unconscious  of  a  chain  ; 

And  that  to  bind  him  is  a  vain  attempt. 

Whom  God  delights  in,  and  in  whom  he  dwells. 

William  Cowpbil 


SLAVERY. 

moM  "thb  timxfiicb.'* 

0  FOR  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wildemesa, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade. 
Where  rumor  of  oppression  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war. 
Might  never  reach  me  more  !    My  ear  is  pained, 
My  soul  is  sick,  with  eveiy  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  filled. 
There  is  no  flesh  in  man*s  obdurate  heart ; 
It  does  not  feel  for  man  ;  the  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  severed  as  the  flax. 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  colored  like  his  own,  and,  having  power 
To  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.     Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else 


Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 

Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destruy>  ; 

And,  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplon-! 

As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  Itlot, 

Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  hU  <«ir»  ^% 

With  stripes,  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  h«'ir*. 

Weeps,  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  b<'a»t. 

Then  what  is  man  f    And  what  man,  M'«'iitc  this 

And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blu>h. 

And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  nun  ' 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  groand. 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep. 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 

That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  eami^L 

No  ;  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 

Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 

I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave. 

And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 

We  have  no  slaves  at  home.  —  Then  why  al»ri«  1  ? 

And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 

That  parts  us  are  emancipate  and  loosed. 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  ;  if  thrir  Icn^ 

Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  fn^  ; 

They  touch  our  country,  and  their  aback  lrs>  fxIL 

That 's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 

And  jealous  of  the  blessing.     Spreax^  it  then. 

And  let  it  circulate  through  every  vein 

Of  all  your  empire  ;  that,  where  Britain's  pow«T 

Is  felt,  mankiird  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 

wajLXAM  Cowrri. 


BATTLE-HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

MiVB  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  comini^  U 

the  Lord : 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  gnj^es 

of  wrath  are  stored  ; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  trrri- 

ble  swift  sword. 
His  truth  is  marching  oil 

I  have  seen  him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  huntlrni 

circling  camps ; 
They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evenis;; 

dews  and  damps ; 
I  can  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  ani 

flaring  lamps. 
His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gosi)el,  writ  in  bumishc«l  rowi 

of  steel : 
*'  As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  joa 

my  g^TBce  shall  deal ; 
Let  the  Hero,  bom  of  woman,  crash  the  sexpent 
■  with  his  heel, 

I  Since  God  is  marching  onL** 
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He  has  soonded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall 

never  call  retreat ; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his 

judgment-seat : 
0,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him  !  be  jubilant 

my  feet ! 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  bom  across 

the  sea, 
With  a  glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you 

and  me ; 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make 

men  free. 

While  God  is  marching  on. 

JULIA  Ward  Howb. 
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LAUS  DEOl 

the  belb  ring  on  the  panaf  e  of  the  Constltntional 
aboUshinx  slavery.] 

It  is  done  I 
Clang  of  bell  and  roar  of  gun 

Send  the  tidings  up  and  down. 
How  the  belfries  rock  and  reel  I 
How  the  great  guns,  peal  on  peal, 

Fling  the  joy  from  town  to  town  t 

Ring,  0  bells ! 

Every  stroke  exulting  tells 
Of  the  burial  hour  of  crime. 

Loud  and  long,  that  all  may  hear, 

Ring  for  every  listening  ear 
6f  Eternity  and  Time  1 

Let  us  kneel : 

God*s  own  voice  is  in  that  peal, 
And  this  spot  is  holy  ground. 

Lord,  forgive  us  I    What  are  we. 

That  our  eyes  this  glory  see. 
That  our  ears  have  heard  the  sound  1 

For  the  Lord 

On  the  whirlwind  is  abroad  ; 
In  the  earthquake  he  has  spoken  ; 

He  has  smitten  with  his  thunder 

The  iron  walls  asunder, 
And  the  gates  of  brass  are  broken  ! 

Loud  and  long 

Lift  the  old  exulting  song ; 
Sing  iKith  Miriam  by  the  sea  : 

He  has  cast  the  mighty  down  ; 

Horse  and  rider  sink  and  drown ; 
He  has  triumphed  gloriously  I 

Did  we  dare, 
In  our  agony  of  prayer. 
Ask  for  more  than  He  has  done  f 


When  was  ever  Iris  right  hand 
Over  any  time  or  land 
Stretched  as  now  beneath  the  sun  ? 

How  they  pale. 
Ancient  myth  and  song  and  tale, 

In  this  wonder  of  our  days. 
When  the  cruel  rod  of  war 
Blossoms  white  with  righteous  law, 

And  the  wrath  of  man  is  praise  t 

Blotted  out ! 

All  within  and  all  about 
Shall  a  fresher  life  begin ; 

Freer  breathe  the  universe 

As  it  rolls  its  heavy  curse 
On  the  dead  and  buried  sin. 

It  is  done ! 
In  the  circuit  of  the  sun 

Shall  the  sound  thereof  go  forth. 
It  shall  bid  the  sad  rejoice, 
It  shall  give  the  duinb  a  voice. 

It  shall  belt  with  joy  the  earth  I 

Ring  and  swing. 

Bells  of  joy  !    On  morning's  wing 

Send  the  song  of  praise  abroad  ! 

With  a  sound  of  broken  chains. 

Tell  the  nations  that  He  reigns. 

Who  alone  is  Lord  ahd  God  ! 

John  crbbnlbap  WHrrmuu 


GREECE. 

P1IOM  "CHfLDB  HAROLD.'* 

Faib  Greece  !  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  ! 
Immortal,  though  no  more  ;  though  fallen, 

great  I 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scattered  children 

forth, 
And  long-accustomed  bondage  uncreate  f 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilome  did  await. 
The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom, 
In  bleak  Thermopylfle's  sepulchral  strait,  — 
0,  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 
Leap  from  Eurotas*  banks,  and  call  thee  from 

the  tomb  ? 

Spirit  of  Freedom  !  when  on  Phyle's  brow 
Thou  sat*st  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Couldst  thou  forbode  the  dismal  hour  which 

now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  plain  f 
Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain. 
But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o*er  thy  land  ; 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain. 
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Trembling  beneath  the  scourge  of  Turkish 
hand, 
From  birth  till  death  enslaved ;  in  word,  in  deed, 
unmanned. 

In  all  save  form  alone,  how  changed  I  and  who 
That  marks  the  fire  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
AVho  but  would  deem  their  bosoms  burned 

anew 
With  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  Liberty  ! 
And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  bock  their  fathers'  heritage  ; 
For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 
Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage, 
Or  tear  their  name  defiled  from  Slavery's  mourn- 
ful iwge. 

Hereditary  bondsmen  !  know  ye  not 

Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the 

blow  ? 
By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be 

wrought  f 
Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye  f  no  1 
Tnie,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low, 
But  not  for  you  will  Freedom's  altars  flame. 
Shades  of  the  Helots  I  triumph  o'er  your  foe  t 
Greece  !  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  b  still  the 

same  ; 
Thy  glorious  day  is  o*er,  but  not  thine  years  of 

shame  I  byroh. 


SONG  OF  THE  GREEK  POET. 


FROM 


"DOK  JUAK." 


The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece  I 
Where  burning  Sap])ho  loved  and  sung,  — 

Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  — 
Where  Delos  rose,  and  Pha'bus  sprung  t 

Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet ; 

But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

The  Seian  and  the  Teian  muse. 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute. 

Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse ; 
Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 

To  Rounds  which  echo  farther  west 

Tlum  your  sires'  "  Islands  of  the  Blest.** 

Tlie  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 
I  dreanunl  that  Greece  might  still  be  finee  ; 

For,  standing  on  the  Persians'  grove, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 
Which  looks  o'er  sea-bom  Salamis  ; 


And  ships  by  thousands  lay  below. 

And  men  in  nations,  —  all  werv  hi»  i 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day,  — 
And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  the)  f 

And  where  are  they  T  and  where  art  thou. 
My  country  I    On  thy  voiceless*  hhora 

The  heroic  lay  is  tunele^h  now,  — 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  ! 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine. 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  f 

'T  is  something,  in  the  dearth  of  f.ime. 
Though  linked  among  a  fettered  rs^e. 

To  feel  at  least  a  {mtriot's  shame. 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face  ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  f 

For  Greeks  a  blush,  —  for  Greece  a  tear. 

Must  we  but  weep  o*er  days  more  blext  > 
Must  we  but  blush  ?  —  our  fathers  Med. 

Earth  !  render  bock  from  out  thv  liivo^t 
A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  ! 

Of  the  three  hundred,  grant  but  three 

To  make  a  new  Thermopyls  ! 

Wliat,  silent  still  ?  and  silent  all  ? 

Ah  no  !  tlie  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall. 

And  answer,  "  Let  one  living  head. 
But  one,  arise,  —  we  come,  we  come  I  ** 
*Tis  but  the  living  who  are  duitsb. 

In  vain,  —  in  vain  ;  strike  other  choris ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine ! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hop  lea, 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Soio's  vine  ! 
Hark  !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call. 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  <laiice  as  yet, 
Where  is  the  Pynhie  jthalanx  gone  I 

Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave,  — 

Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  1 

Fill  high  the  Iwwl  with  S^imian  wine  f 
We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  the* ! 

It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine  ; 
He  served,  but  served  Polycrates,  — 

A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  then 

Were  still,  at  least,  our  countiymen. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Cliersonese 

Was  freedom's  Ix-st  and  bravest  friend ; 
That  tymnt  was  Miltiados  ! 

0  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
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Another  despot  of  the  kind  I 

Such  chains  as  his  wcr^  sure  to  bind. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  t 
On  Suli*8  rock  and  Parga's  shore 

Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 
Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore  ; 

And  there  perhat>s  some  seed  is  sown 

The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks,  — 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells. 

In  native  swords  and  native  ranks 
The  only  hope  of  coaroge  dwells  ; 

But  Turkish  force  and  Latin  fraud 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine  ! 

Our  viigins  dance  beneath  the  shade,  ^ 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine  ; 

But,  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid. 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves. 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  sUves. 

Place  me  on  Sunium's  marbled  steep, 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die. 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne*er  be  mine,  — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine  I 

BYRON. 


^ 


0  THE  PLEASANT  DAYS  OF  OLD! 

O  THK  pleasant  days  of  old,  which  so  often  peo- 
ple praise  I 

True,  they  wanted  all  the  luxuries  that  grace  our 
modem  days  : 

Bare  floors  were  strewed  with  rushes,  the  walls 
let  in  the  cold  ; 

O,  how  they  must  have  shivered  in  those  pleasant 
days  of  old ! 

O  those  ancient  lords  of  old,  how  magnificent 

they  were  I 
They  threw  down  and  imprisoned  kings,  —  to 

thwart  them  who  might  dare  T 
They  ruled  their  serfs  right  sternly  ;  they  took 

from  Jews  their  gold,  — 
Above  both  law  and  equity  were  those  great  lords 

of  old! 

0  the  gallant  knights  of  old,  for  their  valor  so 

renowned  1 
With  sword  and  lance  and  armor  strong  they 

Booun^  the  country  round ; 


And  whenever  aught  to  tempt  them  they  met  by 

wood  or  wold. 
By  right  of  sword  they  seized  the  prize,  —  those 

gallant  knights  of  old  1 

0  the  gentle  dames  of  old !  who,  quite  free  firom 

fear  or  pain. 
Could  gaze  on  joust  and  tournament,  and  see 

their  champions  slain  ; 
They  lived  on  good  beefsteaks  and  ale,  which 

made  them  strong  and  bold,  — 
0,  more  like  men  than  women  were  those  gentle 

dames  of  old  1 

0  those  mighty  towers  of  old  !  with  their  turrets, 

moat,  and  keep, 
Their  battlements  and  bastions,  their  dungeons 

dark  and  deep. 
Full  many  a  baron  held  his  court  within  the 

castle  hold ; 
And  many  a  captive  languished  there,  in  those 

strong  towers  of  old. 

0  the  troubadours  of  old  !  with  the  gentle  min- 
strelsie 

Of  hope  and  joy,  or  deep  despair,  whiche*er  their 
lot  might  be ; 

For  years  they  served  their  ladye-love  ere  they 
their  passions  told,  — 

0,  wondrous  patience  must  have  had  those  trou- 
badours of  old  ! 

0  those  blessed  times  of  old,  with  their  chivalry 

and  state  I 

1  love  to  read  their  chronicles,  which  such  brave 

deeds  relate  ; 
I  love  to  sing  their  ancient  rhymes,  to  hear  their 

legends  told,  — 
But,  Heaven  be  thanked !  I  live  not  in  those 

blessed  times  of  old  I 

FRANCBS  BROWH. 


THE  REFORMER. 

All  grim  and  soiled  and  brown  with  tan, 

I  saw  a  Strong  One,  in  his  wrath. 
Smiting  the  godless  shrines  of  man 
Along  his  path. 

The  Church  beneath  her  trembling  dome 

Essayed  in  vain  her  ghostly  charm  : 
Wealth  shook  within  his  gilded  home 
With  strange  alarm. 

Fraud  from  his  secret  chambers  fled 
Before  the  sunlight  bursting  in  : 
Sloth  drew  her  pillow  o*er  her  head 
To  drown  the  din. 
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"SiMire,"  Art  implored,  "yon  holy  pile  ; 

That  grand  old  time-worn  turret  spare  "  : 
Meek  Reverence,  kneeling  in  the  aisle. 
Cried  out,  "  Forbear  I " 

Gray-bearded  Use,  who,  deaf  and  blind. 
Groped  for  his  old  accustomed  stone. 
Leaned  on  his  staff,  and  wept  to  find 
His  seat  o'erthrown.  ^ 

Young  Romance  raised  his  dreamy  eyes, 
O'erhung  with  paly  locks  of  gold,  — 
'*  Why  smite,"  he  asked  in  sad  surprise, 
"The  fair,  the  old?" 

Yet  louder  rang  the  Strong  One's  stroke, 

Yet  nearer  flashed  his  axe's  gleam  ; 
Shuddering  and  sick  of  heart  I  woke. 
As  from  a  dream. 

I  looked  :  aside  the  dnst-cloud  rolled,  — 

The  Waster  seemed  the  Builder  too  ; 
Up  springing  from  the  ruined  Old 
1  saw  the  New. 

T  was  but  the  niin  of  the  bod,  — 

The  wasting  of  the  wrong  and  ill ; 
Whate'er  of  good  the  old  time  had 
Was  living  stilL 

Calm  grew  the  brows  of  him  I  feared  ; 

The  frown  which  awed  roe  passed  away, 
And  left  behind  a  smile  which  cheered 
Like  breaking  day. 

The  grain  grew  green  on  battle-plains, 

O'er  swarded  war-mounds  gnzed  the  cow ; 
The  slave  stood  forging  from  his  chains 
The  spade  and  plough. 

Where  frowned  the  fort,  pavilions  gay 

And  cottage  windows,  flower-intwined. 
Looked  out  upon  the  peaceful  bay 
And  hills  behind. 

Through  vine-wreathed  cups  with  wine  once  rod, 

The  lights  on  brimming  crystal  fell, 
Drawn,  sparkling,  from  the  rivulet  head 
And  mossy  well. 

Through  prison  walls,  like  Heaven-sent  hoi>e. 
Fresh  breezes  blew,  and  sunbeams  strayed, 


And  with  the  idle  gallowa-rope 

The  young  child  played. 

Where  the  doomed  victim  in  his  odl 
Had  counted  o'er  the  weaiy  hoan. 
Glad  school-girls,  answering  to  the  bell. 
Came  crowned  with  flowen. 

Grown  wiser  for  the  lesson  given, 

I  fear  no  longer,  for  I  know 
That  where  the  diare  is  deepest  driven 
The  best  fruits  grow. 

The  outworn  rite,  the  old  abuser 

The  pious  fraud  transparent  grown. 
The  good  held  captive  in  the  use 
Of  wrong  alone,  — 

These  wait  their  doom,  from  that  great  law 
Which  makes  the  past  time  serve  to-diy ; 
And  fresher  life  the  world  shall  draw 
From  their  decay. 

0  backwardlooking  son  of  time  I 
The  new  is  old,  the  old  is  new. 
The  cycle  of  a  change  sublima 
Still  sweeping  through. 


So  wisely  taught  the  Indian 

Destroying  Seva,  forming  Bnhm, 
Who  wake  by  turn  Earth's  love  and  fear, 
Are  one,  the  same. 

Idly  as  thou,  in  that  old  day 

Thou  moumest,  did  thy  sire  repine ; 
So,  in  his  time,  thy  child  grown  gray 
Shall  sigh  for  thine. 

But  life  shall  on  and  upward  go  ; 

Th'  eternal  step  of  Progress  beats 

To  that  great  anthem,  calm  and  slow, 

Which  God  repeats. 

Take  heart !  —  the  Waster  builds  again,  — 

A  charmed  life  old  Goodness  hath ; 
The  tares  may  perish,  —  but  the  grain 
Is  not  for  death. 

God  works  in  all  things  ;  all  obey 

HLs  first  propulsion  from  the  night : 
Wake  thou  and  watch ! —  the  world  is  gray 
With  morning  light ! 

JOHN 
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POEMS  OF  THE  SEA 


THE  SEA. 

ROM  "OflLDB  MAXOLD.** 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  ib  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 
To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne*er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

• 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean, — roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin,  —  his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore  ;  —  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depthswith  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  un- 
known. 

Hii  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths,  —  thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him,  —  thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he 

wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  sgain  to  earth  :  —  there  let  him 

Uy. 

The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  waUs 
Of  rock -built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee  and  arbiter  of  war,  — 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 


Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save 

thee  ; 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  I 
Thy  waters  washed  them  power  while  they 

were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage  ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  :   not  so  thou  ; 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play. 
Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  thine  azure  brow  ; 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now. 

Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's 

form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convulsed,  —  in  breeze,   or  gale,  or 

storm, 
Idng  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark  •  heaving ;  boundless,  endless,  and  sub- 
lime. 
The  image  of  Eternity,  —  the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible  I  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made  ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee  ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless, 
alone. 

And  1  have  loved  thee.  Ocean  !  and  my  joy 

Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 

Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward  ;  from  a  boy 

I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers,  —  they  to  me 

Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 

Made  them  a  terror,  't  was  a  pleasing  fear ; 

For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 

And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near,  ' 

And  laidmy  hand  upon  thy  mane,  —  as  I  do  here. 

Byron. 


THE  SEA. 

The  sea,  the  sea,  the  open  sea. 

The  blue,  the  fresh,  the  ever  free  ; 

Without  a  mark,  without  a  bound. 

It  runneth  the  earth's  wide  regions  round; 
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It  pinys  with  the  clouds,  it  mocks  the  skies, 

Or  like  a  cradled  creature  lies. 

I  'm  on  the  sea,  I  *m  on  the  sea, 

I  am  where  I  would  ever  be, 

With  the  blue  above  and  the  blue  below, 

And  silence  wheresoe'er  I  go. 

If  a  storm  should  come  and  awake  the  deep. 

What  matter?    I  shall  ride  and  sleep. 

I  love,  0,  how  I  love  to  ride 
On  the  fierce,  foaming,  bursting  tide. 
Where  every  mad  wave  drowns  the  moon. 
And  whistles  aloft  its  tempest  tune, 
And  tells  how  goeth  the  world  below, 
And  why  the  southwest  wind  doth  blow  1 
I  never  was  on  the  dull,  tame  shore 
But  I  loved  the  great  sea  more  and  more. 
And  backward  flew  to  her  billowy  breast, 
like  a  bird  that  seeketh  her  mother's  nest,  — 
And  a  mother  she  was  and  b  to  me. 
For  I  was  bom  on  the  open  sea. 

The  waves  were  white,  and  red  the  mom. 

In  the  noisy  hour  when  I  was  bom  ; 

The  whale  it  whistled,  the  porpoise  rolled. 

And  the  dolphins  bared  their  backs  of  gold ; 

And  never  was  heard  such  an  outcry  wild, 

As  welcomed  to  life  the  ocean  child. 

I  have  lived  since  then,  in  calm  and  strife. 

Full  fifty  summers  a  rover's  life. 

With  wealth  to  spend,  and  a  power  to  range. 

But  never  have  sought  or  sighed  for  change  : 

And  death,  whenever  he  comes  to  me. 

Shall  come  on  the  wide,  unbounded  sea  ! 

Barry  Cornwall. 


A  HYMN  OF  THE  SEA. 

The  sea  is  mighty,  but  a  mightier  sways 
His  restless  billows.     Thou,  whose  hands  have 

scooped 
His  boundless  gulfs  and  built  his  shore,  thy 

breath, 
That  moved  in  the  beginning  o'er  his  face, 
Moves  o'er  it  evermore.     The  obedient  waves 
To  its  strong  motion  roll,  and  rise  and  fall. 
Still  from  that  realm  of  rain  thy  cloud  goes  up. 
As  at  the  first,  to  water  the  great  earth. 
And  keep  her  valleys  green.     A  hundred  realms 
Watch  its  broad  shadow  warping  on  the  wind. 
And  in  the  dropping  shower  with  glailness  hear 
Thy  promise  of  the  hai-vest.     I  look  forth 
Over  the  boundless  blue,  where  joyously 
The  bright  crests  of  innumerable  waves 
Glance  to  the  sun  at  once,  as  when  the  hands 
Of  a  great  multitude  are  upward  flung 


In  acclamation.     I  behold  the  ships 

Gliding  from  cape  to  cai)e,  from  Isle  to  isle. 

Or  stemming  toward  far  lands,   or  ha^tirfar^ 

home 
From  the  Old  World.     It  U  thy  friendly  bn^  ir 
That  bears  them,  with  the  riches  of  the  lainl. 
And  treasure  of  dear  lives,  till,  in  the  iK>rt, 
The  shouting  seaman  climbs  and  furls  the  s^iL 

But  who  shall  bide  thy  tempest,  who  ^L^ 

face 
The  blast  that  wakes  the  fury  of  the  sea  f 
0  God  !  thy  justice  makes  the  world  turn  puK 
When  on  the  arm^d  fleet,  that  royally 
Beare  down  the  surges,  carrying  war,  to  ^n.itr 
Some  city  or  invade  some  thoughtle^  realm. 
Descends  the  fierce  tornado.     "The  va&t  hulk-* 
Are  whirled  like  chaff  upon  the  wares* ;    ;h- 

sails 
Fly,  rent  like  webs  of  gossamer  ;  the  m^u 
Are  snapped  asunder  ;  downward  frum  tht*  •!  -v  • « 
Downward  are  slung,  into  the  fathomless  g'jit. 
Their  cmel  engines  ;  and  their  hosts,  arr%y*'d 
In  trappings  of  the  battle-field,  are  whelmrtl 
By  whirlpools  or  dashed  dead  upon  the  Tock<. 
Then  stand  the  nations    still  with  aw^,  &:i 

pause 
A  moment  from  the  bloody  work  of 


These  restless  surges  eat  away  the  shorfs 
Of  earth's  old  continents  ;  the  fertile  )*I.un 
Welters  in  shallows,  headlands  cmmble  do«a 
And  the  tide  drifts  the  sea-sand  in  the  str^t-* 
Of  the  drowned  city.     Thou,  meanwhile,  ^u 
In  the  green  chambers  of  the  midiUe  sea. 
Where  broadest  spread  the  waters  and  th»'  li-** 
Sinks  deepest,  while  no  eye  beholds  thy  «.trk, 
Creator !  thou  dost  teach  the  comi  worm 
To  lay  his  mighty  reefs.     From  age  to  a^ 
He  builds  beneath  the  waters,  till,  at  last. 
His  bulwarks  overtop  the  brine,  and  check 
The  long  wave  rolling  from  the  southern  \*"\e 
To  break  upon  Japan.    Thou  bid'st  the  fin^ 
That  smoulder  nnder  ocean,  heave  on  In^'h 
The  new-made  mountains,  and  uplift  their  p^i^^ 
A  place  of  refuge  for  the  storm-driven  binl 
The  birds  and  wafting  billows  plant  the  Hfr^ 
With   herb  and  tree ;  sweet  fountains  pi^i. 

sweet  airs 
Ripple  the  living  lakes  that,  fringed  with  fl'V- 

ers. 
Are  gathered  in  the  hollows.     Thon  dost  ](^'k 
On  thy  creation  and  pronounce  it  good. 
Its  valleys,  glorious  with  their  summer  gnwn. 
Praise  thee  in  silent  beauty  ;  and  its  wooU 
Swept  by  the  murmuring  winds  of  otyan,  join 
The  murmuring  shores  in  a  peqietusl  h^-mo. 

WlLUAM  CCLLF.N-  BftTA«T 
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THE  SEA. 

Beautiful,  sublime,  ami  glorious ; 

Mild,  mijestic,  foaming,  free,  — 
Over  time  itself  victorious. 

Image  of  eternity ! 

Sun  and  moon  and  stars  shine  o*er  thee, 

See  thy  surface  ebb  and  flow, 
Yet  attempt  not  to  explore  thee 

In  thy  soundless  depths  below. 

Whether  morning's  splendors  steep  thee 
With  the  rainbow's  glowing  grace, 

Tempests  rouse,  or  navies  sweep  thee, 
'T  is  but  for  a  moment's  space. 

Earth,  —  her  valleys  and  her  mountains. 

Mortal  man's  behests  obey  ; 
The  unfathomable  fountains 

Scoflf  his  search  and  scorn  his  sway. 

Such  art  thou,  stupendous  ocean  1 

But,  if  overwhelmed  by  thee, 
Can  we  think,  without  emotion. 

What  must  thy  Creator  be  ? 

BBKNARO  BAJtTON. 


t 


THE  OCEAN. 

[Written  at  ScsflKiraagh,  in  the  summer  of  1805.] 

All  hail  to  the  ruins,  the  rocks,  and  the  shores ! 

Thou  wide-rolling  Ocean,  all  hail ! 

Now  brilliant  with  sunbeams  and  dimpled  with 

oars. 
Now  dark  with  the  fresh-blowing  gale, 
While  soft  o'er  thy  bosom  the  cloud-shadows  sail, 
And  the  silver-winged  sea-fowl  on  high, 
like  meteors  besfiangle  the  sky. 
Or  dive  in  the  gulf,  or  triumphantly  ride, 
Like  foam  on  tlie  surges,  the  swans  of  the  tide. 

From  the  tumult  and  smoke  of  the  city  set  free. 
With  eager  and  awful  delight, 
From  the  crest  of  the  mountain  I  gaze  upon  thee, 
1  gaze,  —  and  am  changed  at  the  sight ; 
For  mine  eye  is  illumined,  my  genius  takes  flight, 
My  soul,  like  the  sun,  with  a  glance 
Embraces  the  boundless  expanse. 
And  moves  on  thy  waters,  wherever  thev  roll. 
From  the  day-darting  zone  to  the  night-shadowed 
pole. 

My  spirit  descends  where  the  day-spring  is  bom. 

Where  the  billows  are  rubies  on  fire, 

And  the  breezes  that  rock  the  liglit  cradle  of  mom 

Are  sweet  as  the  Ph<snix*s  pyre. 

0  regions  of  beauty,  of  love  and  desire  ! 


0  gardens  of  Eden  !  in  vain 

Placed  far  on  the  fathomless  main. 

Where  Nature  with  Innocence  dwelt  in  her  youth. 

When  pure  was  her  heart  and  unbroken  her  truth. 

But  now  the  fair  rivers  of  Paradise  wind 
Through  countries  and  kingdoms  o'erthrown  ; 
Where  the  giant  of  tyranny  crushes  mankind, 
Where  he  reigns,  —  and  will  soon  reign  alone  ; 
For  wide  and  more  wide,  o'er  the  sunbeaming  zone 
He  stretches  his  hundred-fold  arms, 
Despoiling,  destroying  its  charms  ; 
Beneath  his  broad  footstep  the  Ganges  is  dry, 
And  the  mountains  recoil  from  the  flash  of  his  eye. 

Thus  the  pestilent  Upas,  the  demon  of  trees. 
Its  boughs  o'er  the  wilderness  spreads. 
And  with  livid  contagion  polluting  the  breeze. 
Its  mildewing  influence  sheds  ; 
The  birds  on  the  wing,  and  the  flowers  in  their  beds. 
Are  slain  by  its  venomous  breath. 
That  darkens  the  noonday  with  death. 
And  pale  ghosts  of  travellers  wander  around. 
While  their  mouldering  skeletons  whiten  the 
ground. 

Ah  !  why  hath  Jehovah,  in  forming  the  world. 

With  the  waters  divided  the  land,. 

His  ramparts  of  rocks  round  the  continent  hurled^ 

And  cradled  the  deep  in  his  hand, 

If  man  may  transgress  his  eternal  command. 

And  leap  o'er  the  bounds  of  his  birth. 

To  ravage  the  uttermost  earth. 

And  violate  nations  and  realms  that  should  be 

Distinct  as  the  billows,  yet  one  as  the  sea  ? 

There  are,  gloomy  Ocean,  a  brotherless  clan, 

Who  traverse  thy  banishing  waves. 

The  poor  disinherited  outcasts  of  man. 

Whom  Avarice  coins  into  slaves. 

From  the  homes  of  their  kindred,  their  fore- 
fathers' graves. 

Love,  friendship,  and  conjugal  bliss. 

They  are  dragged  on  the  hoary  abyss  ; 

The  shark  hears  their  shrieks,  and,  ascending  to- 
day, 

Demands  of  the  spoiler  his  share  of  the  prey. 

Then  joy  to  the  tempest  thatwhelms  them  beneath. 

And  makes  their  destruction  its  sport ; 

Bat  woe  to  the  winds  that  propitiously  breathe, 

And  waft  them  in  safety  to  port, 

Where  the  vultures  and  vampires  of  Mammon 

resort ; 
Where  Europe  exultingly  drains 
The  life-blood  from  Africa's  veins  ; 
Where  man  rules  o'er  man  with  a  merciless  rod. 
And  spurns  at  his  footstool  the  image  of  God  ! 
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The  hour  is  approaching,  — a  terrible  hour ! 
And  Vengeance  is  bending  her  bow  ; 
Ali^eady  the  clouds  of  the  hurricane  lower, 
And  the  rock-rending  whirlwinds  blow  ; 
Back  rolls  the  huge  Ocean,  hell  opens  below  ; 
The  floods  return  headlong,  —  they  sweep 
The  slave-cultured  lands  to  the  deep, 
In  a  moment  entombed  in  the  horrible  void. 
By  their  Maker  himself  in  his  anger  destroyed. 

Shall  this  be  the  fate  of  the  cane-planted  isles. 

More  lovely  than  clouds  in  the  west. 

When  the  sun  o'er  the  ocean  descending  in  smiles. 

Sinks  softly  and  sweetly  to  rest  ? 

No  !  —  Father  of  mercy  !  befriend  the  opprest ; 

At  the  voice  of  thy  gospel  of  peace 

May  the  sorrows  of  Africa 'cease  ; 

And  slave  and  his  master  devoutly  unite 

To  walk  in  thy  freedom  and  dwell  in  thy  light ! 

As  homeward  my  weary-winged  Fancy  extends 

Her  star-lighte<l  course  through  the  skies. 

High  over  the  mighty  Atlantic  ascends. 

And  turns  upon  Europe  her  eyes  : 

Ah  me  !  what  new  prospects,  new  horrors  arise  ? 

I  see  the  war-temp(»ted  flood 

All  foaming,  and  panting  with  blood ; 

The  panic-struck  Ocean  in  agony  roars, 

Rebounds  from  the  battle,  and  flies  to  his  shores. 

For  Britannia  is  wielding  the  trident  to-day, 

Consuming  her  fpes  in  her  ire, 

And  hurling  her  thunder  with  absolute  sway 

From  her  wave-ruling  chariots  of  fire. 

She  triumphs ;  the  winds  and  the  waters  con- 
spire I 

To  spread  her  invincible  name ;  i 

The  universe  rings  with  her  fame  ; 

But  the  cries  of  the  fatherless  mix  with  her 
praise, 

And  the  tears  of  the  widow  are  shed  on  her  bays. 

O  Britain,  dear  Britain  !  the  land  of  my  birth ; 
O  Isle  most  enchantingly  fair  ! 
Thou  Pearl  of  the  Ocean  !  thou  Gem  of  the  Earth  1 
O  my  Mother,  my  Mother,  beware,  j 

For  wealth  is  a  phantom,  and  empire  a  snare  I 
O,  let  not  thy  birthright  be  sold 
For  reprobate  glory  and  gold  ! 
Thy  distant  dominions  like  wild  graftings  shoot. 
They  weigh  down  thy  trunk,  they  will  tear  up 
thy  root,  — 

Tlie  root  of  thine  oak,  0  my  countiy !  that  ^ 

stands 
Kock-planted  and  flourishing  free  ; 
Its  branches  a  re  stretched  o'er  the  uttermost  lands,  ' 
And  its  shadow  eclipses  the  sea. 


The  blood  of  our  ancestors  nourished  the  tree  ; 
From  their  tombs,  from  their  ashes,  it  sprung ; 
Its  boughs  with  their  trophies  are  hung ; 
Their  spirit  dwells  in  it,   and  —  hark!    for  it 

spoke, 
The  voice  of  our  fathers  ascends  from  their  oak. 

"Ye  Britons,  who  dwell  where  we  conquered  of 

old. 
Who  inherit  our  battle-field  graves ; 
Though  poor  were  your  fathers,  — gigantic  ai^-l 

bold. 

We  were  not,  we  could  not  be,  slaves ; 

But  firm  as  our  rocks,  and  as  free  as  our  waves. 

The  spears  of  the  Romans  we  broke. 

We  never  stooped  under  their  yoke. 

In  the  shipwreck  of  nations  we  stood  np  alone,  — 

The  world  was  great  Coesar's,  but  Britain  our  own. 

James  MoxTuoMi.Kr. 


ADDRESS  TO  THfe  OCEAN. 

0  THOU  vast  Ocean  I  ever-sounding  Sea  ! 
Thou  symbol  of  a  drear  immensity  ! 

Thou  thing  that  windest  round  the  solid  world 
Like  a  huge  animal,  which,  downward  hur1<*d 
From  the  black  clouds,  lies  weltering  and  al'iu^. 
Lashing  and  writhing  till  its  strength  be  g-iL** ! 
Thy  voice  is  like  the  thunder,  and  thy  slet-p 
Is  as  a  giant's  slumber,  loud  and  deep. 
Thou  speakest  in  the  east  and  in  the  west 
At  once,  and  on  thy  heavily  laden  breast 
Fleets  come  and  go,  and  shapes  that  have  no  !J> 
Or  motion,  yet  are  moved  and  meet  in  strife. 
The  earth  has  naught  of  this :  no  chance  or  <*hj7  ^ 
Ruffles  its  surface,  and  no  spirits  dare 
Give  answer  to  the  tempest-wakened  air ; 
But  o'er  its  wastes  the  weakly  tenants  range 
At  will,  and  wound  its  bosom  as  they  go  : 
Ever  the  same,  it  hath  no  ebb,  no  flow  : 
But  in  their  stated  rounds  tl\e  seasons  come. 
And  pass  like  visions  to  their  wonted  hom<* ; 
And  come  again,  and  vanish  ;  the  youne  Spncj; 
Looks  ever  bright  with  leaves  and  blosMiniin^ ; 
And  Winter  always  winds  his  sullen  horn. 
When  the  wild  Autumn,  with  a  look  forlorn. 
Dies  in  his  stormy  manhood ;  and  the  &kies 
Weep,  and  flowers  sicken,  when  the  summer  flies. 
0,  wonderful  thou  art,  great  element. 
And  fearful  in  thy  spleeny  humors  bent. 
And  lovely  in  repose  !  thy  summer  form 
Is  beautiful,  and  when  thy  silver  waves 
Make  music  in  earth's  dark  and  winding  cares, 

1  love  to  wander  on  thy  pebbled  beach. 
Marking  the  sunlight  at  the  evening  hour. 
And  hearken  to  the  thoughts  thy  wmten  teach,  — 
Eternity  —  Eternity — and  Power. 

BASJtV  COftXWAll. 
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HAMPTON   BEACH. 

The  sanlight  glitters  keen  and  bright, 

Where,  miles  away, 
lies  stretching  to  my  dazzled  sight 
A  luminous  belt,  a  misty  light. 
Beyond  the  dark  pine  bluffs  and  wastes  of  sandy 

gray- 

The  tremulous  shadow  of  the  sea  1 

Against  its  ground 
Of  silvery  light,  rock,  hill,  and  tree. 
Still  as  a  picture,  clear  and  free, 
With  yarying  outline  mark  the  coast  for  mUes 
around. 

On — on  —  we  tread  with  loose-flung  rein 

Our  seaward  way. 
Through   dark-green  fields    and  blossoming 

grain. 
Where  the  wild  brier-rose  skirts  the  lane. 
And  bends  above  our  heads  the  flowering  locust 
spray. 

Ha !  like  a  kind  hand  on  my  brow 

Comes  this  fresh  breeze. 
Cooling  its  dull  and  feverish  glow. 
While  through  my  being  seems  to  flow 
The  breath  of  a  new  life,  —  the  healing  of  the 
I 


Now  rest  we,  where  this  grassy  mound 

His  feet  hath  set 
In  the  great  waters,  which  have  bound 
His  granite  ankles  greenly  round 
With  long  and  tangled  moss,  and  weeds  with 
cool  spray  wet. 

Good  by  to  pain  and  care  t    I  take 

Mine  ease  to-day ; 
Here,  where  the  sunny  waters  break. 
And  ripples  this  ke^n  breeze,  I  shake 
All  burdens  from  the  heart,  idl  weary  thoughts 
away. 

I  draw  a  freer  breath  —  I  seem 

Like  all  I  see  — 
Waves  in  the  sun  —  the  white-winged  gleam 
Of  sea-birds  in  the  slanting  beam  — 
And  iar-off  sails  which  flit  before  the  south-wind 
free. 

So  when  Time's  veil  shall  fall  asunder. 

The  soul  may  know 
No  fearful  change,  nor  sudden  wonder. 
Nor  sink  the  weight  of  mystery  under. 
Bat  with  the  upward  rise,  and  with  the  vastneas 
grow. 


And  all  we  shrink  from  now  may  seem 

No  new  revealing,  — 
Familiar  as  our  childhood's  stream, 
Or  pleasant  memory  of  a  dream. 
The  loved  and  cherished  Past  upon  the  new  life 
stealing. 

Serene  and  mild,  the  untried  light 

May  have  its  dawning  ; 
And,  as  in  summer's  northern  night 
The  evening  and  the  dawn  unite, 
The  sunset  hues  of  Time  blend  with  the  soul's 
new  morning. 

I  sit  alone  ;  in  foam  and  spray 

Wave  after  wave 
Breaks  on  the  rocks  which,  stem  and  gray, 
Shoulder  the  broken  tide  away, 
Or  murmurs  hoarse  and  strong  through  mosaj 
cleft  and  cave. 

What  heed  I  of  the  dusty  land 

And  noisy  town  f 
I  see  the  mighty  deep  expand 
From  its  white  line  of  glimmering  sand 
To  where  the  blue  of  heaven  on  bluer  waves 
shuts  down  1 

In  listless  quietude  of  mind, 

I  yield  to  all 
The  change  of  cloud  and  wave  and  wind  ; 
And  passive  on  the  flood  reclined, 
I  wander  with  the  waves,  and  with  them  rise 
and  fall. 

But  look,  thou  dreamer  1  —  wave  and  shore 

In  shadow  lie ; 
The  night-wind  warns  me  back  once  more 
To  where,  my  native  hill-tops  o'er. 
Bends  like  an  arch  of  fire  the  glowing  sunset 
sky  I 

So  then,  beach,  bluff,  and  wave,  farewell  t 

I  bear  with  me 

No  token  stone  nor  glittering  shell. 

But  long  and  oft  shall  Memory  tell 

Of  this  brief  thoughtful  hour  of  musing  by  the 

sea. 

John  crbbnlbap  WHrmaa. 


SEA-WEED. 

When  descends  on  the  Atlantio 

The  gigantic 
Storm-wind  of  the  equinox, 
Liandward  in  his  wrath  he  scouigea 

The  toiling  sui^ges. 
Laden  with  sea-weod  from  the  rocks  t 
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From  Bermuda's  reefs  ;  from  edges 

Of  sunken  ledges. 
In  some  far-ojf,  bright  Azore ; 
From  Bahama,  and  the  dashin^^ 

Silver-flashing 
Suiges  of  San  Salvador ; 

From  the  tumbling  surf  that  buries 

The  Orkneyan  skerries. 
Answering  the  hoarse  Hebrides ; 
And  from  wrecks  of  ships,  and  drifting 

Spars,  uplifting 
On  the  desolate,  rainy  seas ;  — 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  main ; 
Till  in  sheltered  coves,  and  reaches 

Of  sandy  beaches, 
All  have  found  repose  again. 

So  when  storms  of  wild  emotion 

Strike  the  ocean 
Of  the  poet's  soul,  erelong, 
From  each  cave  and  rocky  fastness 

In  its  vastness, 
Floats  some  fragment  of  a  song : 

From  the  far-off  isles  enchanted 

Heaven  has  planted 
With  the  golden  fruit  of  Truth  ; 
From  the  flashing  surf,  whose  vision 

Gleams  Elysian 
In  the  tropic  clime  of  Youth  ; 

From  the  strong  Will,  and  the  Endeavor 

Tliat  forever 
Wrestles  with  the  tides  of  Fate  ; 
From  the  wreck  of  Hopes  far-scattered, 

Tempest-shattered, 
Floating  waste  and  desolate  ;  — 

Ever  drifting,  drifting,  drifting 

On  the  shifting 
Currents  of  the  restless  heart ; 
Till  at  length  in  books  recorded. 

They,  like  hoarded 

Household  words,  no  more  depart 

'   hbnrv  wadsworth  longpbxxow. 


GULF-WEED. 

A  WEART  weed,  tossed  to  and  fro. 
Drearily  drenched  in  the  ocean  brine, 

Soaring  high  and  sinking  low. 

Lashed  along  without  will  of  mine  ; 


Sport  of  the  spume  of  the  surging 
Flung  on  the  foam,  afar  and  ancar, 

Mark  my  manifold  mystery,  — 

Growth  and  grace  in  their  plai*e  appear. 

I  bear  round  berries,  gray  and  red. 

Rootless  and  rover  though  I  be  ; 
My  spangled  leaves,  when  nicely  bpread, 

Arboresce  as  a  trunkless  tree  ; 
Corals  curious  coat  me  o'er. 

White  and  hard  in  apt  array  ; 
Mid  the  wild  waves'  rude  uproar 

Gracefully  grow  I,  night  and  dMj. 

Hearts  there  are  on  the  sounding  shore. 
Something  whispers  stuft  to  me. 

Restless  and  roaming  fori'vermore. 
Like  this  weary  weed  of  the  sea  ; 

Bear  they  yet  on  each  beating  breast 
The  eternal  type  of  the  wondrous  who!^. 

Growth  unfolding  amidst  unrest, 

Grace  informing  with  silent  noul. 
CoRNEuus  CBoaca  Fl 


SEA  LIFE. 

PBOM  "THS  pelican  ULAVO.** 

Light  as  a  flake  of  foam  upon  the  wind 
Keel-upward  from  the  deep  einergetl  a  nh^^Tl, 
Shaped  like  the  moon  ere  half  her  hom  i>  tV.*^\ : 
Fraught  with  young  life,  it  righted  as  it  r  -^^ 
And  moved  at  will  along  the  yielding  wmter. 
The  native  pilot  of  this  little  bark 
Put  out  a  tier  of  oars  on  either  side. 
Spread  to  the  wafting  breeze  a  twofold  sail. 
And  mounted  up  and  glided  down  the  billow 
In  happy  freedom,  pleased  to  feel  the  air. 
And  wander  in  the  luxury  of  light. 
Worth  all  the  dead  creation,  in  that  hour. 
To  me  appeared  this  lonely  Nautilus, 
My  fellow-being,  like  myself,  alive. 
Entranced  in  contemplation,  vague  yet  swr^t, 
I  watched  its  vagrant  course  and  rippliug  wAkr, 
Till  I  foigot  the  sun  amidst  the  heavens. 

It  closed,  sunk,  dwindled  to  a  point,   tim 
nothing ; 
Wliilethe  last  bubble  crowne^l  thedimplini;  >>1  ly. 
Through  which  mine  eyes  still  giddily  pur>UfNi  ifi, 
A  joyous  creature  vaulted  thrt>U};h  lh«'  Air,  — 
The  aspiring  flsh  that  fain  would  be  a  bii>L 
On  long,  light  wings,  that  flung  a  diauoni- 

shower 
Of  dew-drops  round  its  evanescent  form. 
Sprang  into  light,  and  instantly  desicemled. 
Ere  I  could  greet  the  stranger  as  a  friend* 
Or  mourn  his  (|uick  de|iarture  on  the  surge. 
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A  ihcal  of  dolphins  tumbling  in  wild  glee, 
Glowed  with  such  orient  tints,  they  might  have 

The  ninbow*!  oOspring,  when  it  met  the  ocean 
I  □  that  resplendent  vision  1  had  seen. 
NVhile  ;et  in  ecstuy,l  hnag  o'er  these, 
■\Tith  erery  motion  pouring  out  fresh  beauties, 
^\s  though  the  conscious  colors  came  and  went 
At  pleasure,  glonring  in  their  subtle  changes,  — 
I'Inonnous  o'er  the  flood,  Leviathui 
LiOokei]  foTth,  and  Trom  hia  roeriog  nostrils  sent 
Two  fountains  to  the  sky,  theii  plunged  Binsin 
In  headlong  pastime  through  the  closing  gulf. 

These  were  but  preludes  to  the  revelry 
Thai  reigned  jU  sunset :  then  the  deep  let  loose 
It-  blithe  adventurers  to  sport  at  large, 
As  kindly  instinct  taught  them ;  buoyant  shells. 
On  ttormless  voyages,  in  Sects  or  single, 
Wherrird  their  tiny  innriners  ;  aloof. 
On  viug-liku  fins,  in  boH'-and-arrow  Ggares, 
The  flyi  iig.fi  shcs  darted  to  and  fro  ; 
While  sponting  whales  projected  watery  columns, 
That  turned  toarches  at  their  height,  and  seemed 
The  skeletons  of  crystal  palaces 
Built  OD  the  blue  expanse,  then  perishing. 
Frail  as  the  element  whicfi  they  were  made  of : 
DulphioE,  in  gamboU,  lent  the  lucid  brine 
Hua  richer  than  the  canopy  of  eve, 
Thst  oTerhnng  the  scene  with  gorgeous  clouds, 
IVaying  into  gloom  more  beautiful 
Tliin  the  sun's  golden  liveries  which  they  lost : 
Till  light  that  bides,  and  darkness  that  reveals 
The  stars,  —  exchanging  g^ard,  like  sentinels 
Of  day    and    uight,  —  transformed    the  lace   of 

Alove  was  wakefulness,  silence  aronnd, 
It.Tie»th,  iTpose.  —  repose  tliat  reached  even  me. 
I'cmer,  will,  sensation,  memory,  failed  in  turn ; 
My  very  essence  setmed  to  pius  away. 
Like  a  thin  cloud  thnt  melts  across  the  moon, 
Lost  in  the  blue  immensity  of  heaven. 


THE  CORAL  INSECT. 

Till,  on  :  toil  on  !  ye  ephemeiwl  train. 
Who  bnild  in  the  tosaiiigand  treacherous  main ; 
Toil  on  !  for  Uie  wisdom  of  man  ye  mock, 
Wiih  your  sand-based  structures  and  domes  of 

Vour  columns  the  fathomless  fountains'  cave, 
And  your  arches  spring  up  to  the  crested  wave  ; 
Ye  "re  a  puny  mce  thus  to  boldly  rear 
A  fabric  so  vast  in  a  realm  ao  drear. 

Ye  bind  the  deep  with  your  aecret  lone,  — 


Fresh  wreaths  from  the  coral  pavement  spring 
Like  the  terraced  pride  of  Assyria's  king ; 
The  turf  looks  green  where  the  breakers  rolled  ; 
O'er  the  whirlpool  ripens  the  rind  of  gold  ; 
The  sea-snatched  isle  is  the  home  of  men, 

exult  where  the  wave  hath  been. 


But  why  do  ye  plant,  'neath  the  billows  dark, 
The  wrecking  reef  for  the  gallant  bark  T 
There  are  snares  enough  on  the  tented  &eld. 
Mid  the  blossomed  sweets  that  the  valleys  yield  ; 
There  are  serpents  to  coil  ere  the  Aoneis  are  np. 
There  's  a  poison  drop  in  man's  purest  cup, 
There  are  foes  that  watch  for  his  cradle  breath, 
And  why  need  ye  sow  the  floods  with  death  1 

With  mouldering  bones  the  deeps  are  white, 
From  the  ice-clad  pole  to  the  tropics  bright ; 
The  mermaid  hath  twisted  her  fingers  cold 
With  the  mesh  of  the  sea-boy's  curls  of  gold, 
And  the  gods  of  the  ocean  have  frowned  to  see 
The  mariner's  bed  in  their  halts  of  glee  ; 
Hath  earth  no  graves,  that  ye  thus  muat  spK«d 
The  boundless  sea  for  the  thronging  dead  ) 


From  the  land  of  promise  ye  fade  and  die 

Ere  its  verdure  gleams  forth  on  your  weary  eye  ; 

As  the  kings  of  the  cloud-crowned  pyramid. 

Their  noiseless  bones  in  oblivion  hid. 

Ye  slamber  uamarked  mid  the  desolate  main. 

While  the  wonderand  pride  of  your  works  remain. 


THE  CORAL  IS.SECT. 


.    EVF.1 


By  instinct  tanght,  performed  its  little  task,  - 
To  build  its  dwelling  and  its  sepulchre, 
From  its  own  essence  exquisitely  modelled  ; 
There  breed,  and  die,  and  leave  a  progeny, 
Still  multiplied  beyond  the  reach  of  niinibera. 
To  frame  new  cells  and  tombs,  then  bm-d  and  die 
As  all  their  ancestors  had  done,  —  and  rest. 
Hermetically  sealed,  each  in  its  shrine, 
A  statue  in  this  temple  of  oblivion  1 
Millions  of  millions  thus,  from  age  to  age. 
With  simplest  skill  and  toil  unweariable, 
No  moment  and  no  movement  unimproveil. 
Laid  line  on  line,  on  terrace  terrace  spread. 
To  swell  the  heightening,  brightening,  gradual 

mound, 
Bt  marvelloDs  structnre  cl  im  bing  towards  the  day. 
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A  point  at  first 
It  peered  above  those  waves ;  a  point  so  small 
I  just  perceived  it,  fixed  where  all  was  floating  ; 
And  when  a  bubble  crossed  it,  the  blue  film 
Expanded  like  a  sky  above  the  speck  ; 
That  speck  became  a  hand-breadth  ;  day  and  night 
It  spread,  accumulated,  and  erelong 
Presented  to  my  view  a  dazzling  plain, 
White  as  the  moon  amid  the  sapphire  sea  ; 
Bare  at  low  water,  and  as  still  as  death. 
But  when  the  tide  came  gurgling  o'er  the  surface 
T  was  like  a  resurrection  of  the  dead : 
From  graves  innumerable,  punctures  fine 
In  the  close  corol,  capillary  swarms 
Covered  the  bald-pate  reef ; 

•  ■  •  •  • 

Erelong  the  reef  o'ertopt  the  spring-flood's  height. 
And  mocked  the  billows  when  they  leapt  upon  it, 
Unable  to  maintain  their  slippery  hold. 
And  falling  down  in  foam-wreaths  round  its  verge. 
Steep  were  the  flanks,  with  precipices  sharp. 
Descending  to  their  base  in  ocean  gloom. 
Chasms  few  and  narrow  and  irregular 
Formed  harbors,  safe  at  once  and  i)erilon8,  — 
Safe  for  defence,  but  perilous  to  enter. 
A  sea-lake  shone  amidst  the  fossil  isle. 
Reflecting  in  a  ring  its  clifls  and  caverns, 
With  heaven  itself  seen  like  a  lake  below. 

Compared  with  this  amazing  edifice, 
Baised  by  the  weakest  creatures  in  existence. 
What  are  the  works  of  intellectual  man  ? 
Towers,  temples,  palaces,  and  sepulchres  ; 
Ideal  images  in  sculptured  forms, 
Thoughts  hewn  in  columns,  or  in  domes  expanded. 
Fancies  through  every  maze  of  beauty  shown  ; 
Pride,  gratitude,  afiection  turned  to  marble. 
In  honor  of  the  living  or  the  dead  ; 
What  are  they  ?  —  fine- wrought  miniatures  of  art. 
Too  exquisite  to  bear  the  weight  of  dew. 
Which  every  mom  lets  fall  in  pearls  upon  them, 
Till  all  their  pomp  sinks  down  in  mouldering  relics. 
Yet  in  their  ruin  lovelier  than  their  prime  !  — 
Dust  in  the  balance,  atoms  in  the  gale. 
Compared  with  these  achievements  in  the  deep. 
Were  all  the  monuments  of  olden  time. 
In  days  when  there  were  giants  on  the  earth.  — 
Babel's  stupendous  folly,  though  it  aimed 
To  scale  heaven's  battlements,  was  but  a  toy, 
The  plaything  of  the  world  in  infancy  ; 
Tlie  ramparts,  towers,  and  gates  of  Babylon, 
Built  for  eternity,  —  though,  where  they  stood, 
Ruin  itself  stands  still  for  lack  of  work, 
And  Desolation  keeps  unbroken  Sabbath  ; 
Great  Babylon,  in  its  full  moon  of  empire, 
Even  when  its  "head  of  gold"  was  smitten  oflf 
And  from  a  monarch  changed  into  a  brute  — 
Great  Babylon  was  like  a  wreath  of  sand. 


Left  by  one  tide  and  cancelled  by  the  next ; 

Egypt's  dread  wonders,  still  def>*ing  Time, 

Where  cities  have  been  crumbled  into  s:nd. 

Scattered  by  winds  beyond  the  Liliyaa  d-  ifrt. 

Or  melted  down  into  the  mud  of  Nile, 

And  cast  in  tillage  o'er  the  com -sown  fit^lds. 

Where  Memphis  flourished,  and  the  Pluri'  Lt 

reigned  ; 

Egj^pt's  gray  piles  of  hieroglyphic  grandeur. 

That  have  survived  the  language  which  tWy  v|»i^, 

Preserving  its  deed  emblems  to  thi*  eye. 

Yet  hiding  from  the  mind  what  thfs«*  rvveal ;  — 

Her  pyramids  would  be  mere  plnnat^les. 

Her  giant  statues,  wrought  from  rock^i  of  granite 

But  puny  ornaments  for  such  a  pile 

As  this  stupendous  mound  of  catacombs. 

Filled  with  dry  mummies  of  the  bnilil^r-wonni. 

James  Mu.>rruuA.t.xt. 


THE  CORAL  GROVE. 

Deep  in  the  wave  is  a  coral  grove. 
Where  the  puri)le  mullet  and  gold-fish  rore ; 
Where  the  sea-flower  spreads  its  leaves  of  blue 
That  never  are  wet  with  falling  dew. 
But  in  bright  and  changeful  beauty  shine 
Far  down  in  the  green  and  glassy  brine. 
The  floor  is  of  sand,  like  the  mountain  drift. 
And  the  pearl-shells  spangle  the  flinty  suov ; 
From  coral  rocks  the  sett-plants  lift 
Their  boughs,  where  the  tides  and  biil«»w*  f.-v : 
The  water  is  calm  and  still  below. 
For  the  winds  and  waves  are  al>i*'nt  th'T**. 
And  the  sands  are  bright  as  the  stars  that  si  v 
In  the  motionless  fields  of  upper  air. 
There,  with  its  waving  bl.ade  of  grven. 
The  sea-flag  streams  through  tin*  >ilent  w.iI<t. 
And  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  dul»e  is  seen 
To  blush,  like  a  banner  bathed  in  sUuf^hter. 
There,  with  a  light  and  easy  motion. 
The  fan-coral  sweeps  through  the  elt-ar,  jh-^p  «»'^ . 
And  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tufts  of  <>"«an 
Are  bending  like  com  on  the  upland  l«ii. 
And  life,  in  rare  and  beautiful  fonns 
Is  sporting  amid  those  bowers  of  ^t(>ne, 
And  is  safe  when  the  wrathful  spirit  of  *tumo 
Has  made  the  top  of  the  wave  hU  own. 
And  when  the  ship  from  his  fur>'  flie^ 
Where  the  myriad  voices  of  ocean  nur. 
When  the  wind-god  frowns  in  the  murkv  ^ki'N 
And  demons  are  waiting  the  wreck  on  ih^nr. 
Then,  far  below,  in  the  peaceful  sea. 
The  purple  mullet  and  gold-fish  rove. 
Where  the  waters  murmur  tranijuilly, 
Through  the  bending  twigs  of  the  <x)inl  ct"-  «*. 

JAUSS  CATtS  Pk*wn  *!. 
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THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  DEEP. 

WnAT  hid*8t  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells  ? 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  main !  — 
Pale  glistening  pearls  and  rainbow-colored  shells, 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unrecked  of  and 
in  vain !  — 
Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea  I 
We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Tet  more,  the  depths  have  more  I  —  what  wealth 
untold, 
Far  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness 
lies ! 
Thou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold, 
Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  argosies  !  — 
Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful  main ! 
Earth  claims  not  Uuae  again. 

Tet  more,  the  depths  have  more  I  —  thy  waves 
have  rolled 
Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by  ! 
Sand  hath  filled  up  the  palaces  of  old. 

Sea-weed  overgrown  the  halls  of  revelry.  — 
Bash  o*er  them.  Ocean,  in  thy  scornful  play  I 
Man  yields  them  to  decay. 

Yet  more,  the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more ! 

High  hearts  and  brave  are  gathered  to  thy  breast  I 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar. 

The  battle-thunders  will  not  break  their  rest.  — 
Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave  t 
Give  back  the  true  and  brave  ! 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely ! —  those  for  whom 

The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long ! 

The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless 

gloom. 

And  the  vain  yearning  woke  midst  festal  song  ! 

Hold  fast  thy  buried  vl\  es,  thy  towers  o'erthrown,  — 

But  all  is  not  thine  own. 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down. 

Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head. 

O'er  youth's  bright  locks,  and  beauty's  flowery 

crown  ; 

Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice,  — Restore  the  dead  I 

Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from 

thee  !  — 

Restore  the  dead,  thou  sea  I 

Felicia  hbmans. 
> 

TACKING  SHIP  OFF  SHORE. 

The  weather  leach  of  the  topsail  shivers, 
The   bowlines  strain   and   the   lee  shrouds 
slacken, 
The  braces  are  taut  and  the  lithe  boom  quivers. 
And  the  waves  with  the  coming  squall-cloud 
blacken. 


Open  one  point  on  the  weather  bow 

Is  the  lighthouse  tall  on  Fire  Island  head ; 

There  's  a  shade  of  doubt  on  the  captain's  brow. 
And  the  pilot  watches  the  heaving  lead. 

I  stand  at  the  wheel  and  with  eager  eye 
To  sea  and  to  sky  and  to  shore  I  gaze, 

Till  the  muttered  order  of  "  Full  and  by  I  " 
Is  suddenly  changed  to  "  Full  fo&  stats  1 " 

The  ship  bends  lower  before  the  breeze. 
As  her  broadside  fair  to  the  blast  she  lays  ; 

And  she  swifter  springs  to  the  rising  seas 
As  the  pilot  calls  "  Stand  by  for  stays  1 " 

It  is  silence  all,  as  each  in  his  place. 
With  the  gathered  coils  in  his  hardened  hands. 

By  tack  and  bowline,  by  sheet  and  brace. 
Waiting  the  watchword  impatient  stands. 

And  the  Ught  on  Fire  Island  head  draws  near, 
As,  trumpet-winged,  the  pilot's  shout 

From  his  post  on  the  bowsprit's  heel  I  hear, 
With  the  welcome  call  of  **  Ready  !  about  ! " 

No  time  to  spare  !  it  is  touch  and  go. 
And  the  captain  growls  '*  Down  helm  !  hard 

DOWN  !" 
As  my  weight  on  the  whirling  spokes  I  throw, 
While  heaven  grows  black  with  the  storm- 
cloud's  fro\vn. 

High  o'er  the  knight-heads  flies  the  spray. 
As  we  meet  the  shock  of  the  plunging  sea  ; 

And  my  shoulder  stifi'  to  the  wheel  I  lay, 
As  I  answer,  "Ay,  ay,  sir  !  hard  a  lee!" 

With  the  swerving  leap  of  a  startled  steed 
The  ship  flies  fast  in  the  eye  of  the  wind, 

The  dangerous  shoals  on  the  lee  recede, 
And  the  headland  white  we  have  left  behind. 

The  topsails  flutter,  the  jibs  collapse 
And  belly  and  tug  at  the  groaning  cleats  ; 

The  spanker  slaps  and  the  mainsail  flaps, 
And  thunders  the  order, ' 'Tacks  and  sheets  !" 

'Mid  the  rattle  of  blocks  and  the  tramp  of  the 
crew 
Hisses  the  rain  of  the  rushing  squall ; 
The  sails  are  aback  from  clew  to  clew, 
And  now  is  the  moment  for  ''Mainsail, 
haul  1 " 

And  the  heavy  yards  like  a  baby's  toy 
By  fifty  strong  arms  are  swiftly  swung ; 

She  holds  her  way,  and  I  look  with  joy 

For  the  first  white  spray  o'er  the  bulwaiks 
flung. 
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"  Let  go,  and  haul  !  '*  *t  is  the  last  command, 
And  the  head-sails  fill  to  the  blast  once  more ; 

Astern  and  to  leeward  lies  the  land, 

With  its  breakers  white  on  the  shingly  shore. 

What  matters  the  reef,  or  the  rain,  or  the  squall? 

I  steady  the  helm  for  the  open  sea  ; 
The  first-mate  clamorB,  Bevay  thebe,  all  I " 

And  the  captain's  breath  once  more  comes  free. 

And  so  off  shore  let  the  good  ship  fly  ; 

Little  care  I  how  the  gusts  may  blow, 

In  my  fo*castle-bunk  in  a  jacket  dry,  — 

Eight  bells  have  struck,  and  my  watch  is  below. 

Mks.  Cblia  thaxtbk. 
» 

BONO  OF  THE  EMIGRANTS  IN   BER- 
MUDA. 

Where  the  remote  Bermudas  ride 
In  the  ocean's  bosom  unespied, 
From  a  small  boat  that  rowed  along 
The  listening  winds  received  this  song  : 
"  What  should  we  do  but  sing  His  praise 
That  led  us  through  the  watery  maze 
Where  he  the  huge  se^  monsters  wracks, 
That  lift  the  deep  upon  their  backs, 
Unto  an  isle  so  long  unknown, 
And  yet  far  kinder  than  our  own  ? 
He  lands  us  on  a  giussy  stage. 
Safe  from  the  storms,  and  prelate's  rage ; 
He  gave  us  this  eternal  spring 
Which  here  enamels  everything, 
And  sends  the  fowls  to  us  in  care 
On  daily  visits  through  the  air. 
He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  gi-ecn  night, 
And  docs  in  the  pomegranates  close 
Jewels  more  rich  than  Ormus  shows  : 
He  makes  the  figs  our  mouths  to  meet. 
And  throws  the  melons  at  our  feet ; 
But  apples,  plants  of  such  a  price, 
No  tree  could  ever  bear  them  twice. 
With  cedars  chosen  by  his  hand 
From  Lebanon  he  stores  the  land  ; 
And  makes  the  hollow  seas  that  roar 
Proclaim  the  ambergris  on  shore. 
He  cast  (of  which  we  rather  boast) 
The  gospel's  pearl  upon  our  coast ; 
And  in  these  rocks  for  us  did  frame 
A  temple  where  to  sound  his  name. 
O  let  our  voice  his  praise  exalt 
Till  it  arrive  at  heaven's  vault, 
Which  then  perha}>s  rebounding  may 
Echo  beyond  the  Mexiijue  bay  I "  — 
Tlius  sung  they  in  the  English  boat 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note  ; 
And  all  the  way,  to  guide  their  chime, 
With  falling  oars  they  kept  the  time. 

AMDR£W  MaRVBU. 


A  WET  SHEET  AND  A  FLOWING   SEA. 


A  wet  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea,  — 

A  wind  that  follows  fast. 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  mU, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  — 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys^ 

While,  like  the  eagle  free. 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,  and  leavn 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

0  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind  t 

I  heard  a  fair  one  cry ; 
But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze 

And  white  waves  heaving  high,  — 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boyii 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free  ; 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home. 

And  merry  men  are  we. 

There 's  tempest  in  yon  homdd  moon. 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud  ; 
And  hark  the  music,  mariners  ! 

The  wind  is  piping  loud,  — 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys. 

The  lightning  flashing  free ; 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is. 

Our  heritage  the  sea. 

ALLAH  CvmraiciUM. 


^ 


SONG  OF  THE  ROVER. 

PBOM  "THBCOKSAia." 

O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  bine 
Our  thoughts  as  boundless  and  our  souN  j.<>  fnr. 
Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billow^  fni.ii. 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  h^nu  -  ' 
These  are  our  realms,  no  limitx  to  thrii  ^v-jx,  — 
Our  flag  the  sceptre  all  who  me«>t  obey. 
Ours  the  wild  life  in  tumult  still  to  rau;."* 
From  toil  to  rest,  and  joy  in  eveiy  rliani^'. 
O,  who  can  tell  ?  not  thou,  luxurious  slave ' 
Whose  soul  would  sicken  o'er  the  heavln;^  wirr  ; 
Not  thou,  vain  lord  of  wantonnens  on^I  «*iL<^* ' 
Whom  slumber  soothes  not,  — plca^urp  car.r.  t 

please.  — 
0,  who  can  tell  save  he  whose  heart  h  \Xh  tri^-l 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  watern  u  i  Ir. 
The  exulting  sense,  the  pulse's  maddening  pl*r. 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  that  tra>-kl'  vi  w  *> 
That  for  itself  can  woo  the  apppmcbing  f:L'Kt, 
And  turn  what  some  deem  danger  to  d«'U^iit  ; 
That  seeks  what  cravens  shun  with  more  than 

zeal. 
And  where  the  feebler  faint  can  only  feel  — 
Feel  to  the  rising  bosom's  inmost  core. 
Its  hojie  awaken  and  its  spirit  soar  f 
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No  drend  of  death  —  if  with  us  die  our  foes  — 
SaTe  that  it  seems  eyen  duller  than  repose  : 
Come  when  it  will —  we  snatch  the  life  of  life — 
When  lost — what  recks  it  — by  disease  or  strife  7 
Let  him  who  crawls  enamored  of  decay. 
Cling  to  his  oonch  and  sicken  years  away  ; 
Heave  his  thick  breath,  and  shake  his  palsied 

head : 
Oun — the  fresh  tnrf,  and  not  the  feverish  bed. 
¥niile  gasp  by  gasp  he  falters  forth  liis  soul, 
Oozs  with  one  pang — one  bound — escapes  con- 

troL 

His  corse  may  boast  its  urn  and  narrow  cave, 

And  they  who  loathed  his  life  may  gild  his  grave  : 

Oois  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed. 

When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead. 

For  US,  even  banquets  fond  regrets  supply 

In  the  red  cap  that  crowns  our  memory  ; 

And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger's  day, 

When  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the  prey. 

And  cry.  Remembrance  saddening  o'er  each  brow, 

How  had  the  brave  who  fell  exulted  iiow! 

Byron. 


Who  goes  there  ?    Stranger,  quickly  tell ; 

A  friend,  —  the  word.     Good  night ;  all 's  welL 

• 

Or  sailing  on  the  midnight  deep, 

When  weary  messmates  soundly  sleep, 

The  careful  watch  patrols  the  deck. 

To  guard  the  ship  from  foes  or  wreck  ; 

And  while  his  thoughts  oft  homewards  veer. 

Some  friendly  voice  salutes  his  ear,  — 

What  cheer  ?  brother,  quickly  tell ; 

Abave,  — below.     Good  night ;  all  *s  well. 

Thomas  dibdin. 


MY  BRIGANTINE. 

JtrsT  in  thy  mould  and  beauteous-  in  thy  form, 
Gentle  in  roU  and  buoyant  on  the  surge. 
Light  as  the  sea-fowl  rocking  in  the  storm. 
In  breeze  and  gale  thy  onward  course  we  uige, 

My  water-queen ! 

Lady  of  mine. 
More  light  and  swift  than  thou  none  thread  the 

sea. 
With  sarer  keel  or  steadier  on  its  path. 
We  brave  each  waste  of  ocean-mystery 
And  laogh  to  hear  the  howling  tempest's  wrath. 

For  we  are  thine. 

'*  My  brigantine ! 
Trust  to  the  mystic  power  that  points  thy  way, 
Trust  to  the  eye  that  pierces  from  afar  ; 
Trust  the  red  meteors  that  around  thee  play, 
And,  fearless,  trust  the  Sea-Green  Lady's  Star, 

Thou  bark  divine  ! " 

JilMBS  FBNUCOaa  COOFBM. 


ALL'S  WELL. 


<& 


PBOM  *'THB  BKITISH  PLBBT." 

DnERTKD  by  the  waning  moon, 

When  skies  proclaim  night's  cheerless  noon, 

On  tower,  or  fort,  or  tented  ground 

The  sentry  walks  his  lonely  round  ; 

And  should  a  footstep  haply  stray 

Where  caution  marks  tlie  guarded  way, 


HEATING  OF  THE  LEAD. 

For  England  when  with  favoring  gale 
Our  gallant  ship  up  channel  steered. 

And,  scudding  under  easy  sail, 

The  high  blue  western  land  appeared ; 

To  heave  the  lead  the  seaman  sprung. 

And  to  the  pilot  cheerly  sung, 

"  By  the  deep — nine  ! " 

And  bearing  up  to  gain  the  port, 
Some  well-known  object  kept  in  view,  — 

An  abbey-tower,  a  harbor-fort. 
Or  beacon  to  the  vessel  tnie  ; 

While  oft  the  lead  the  seaman  flung, 

And  to  the  pilot  cheerly  sung, 

**  By  the  mark  —  seven  ! " 

And  as  the  much-loved  shore  we  near. 
With  transport  we  behold  the  roof 

Where  dwelt  a  friend  or  partner  dear. 
Of  faith  and  love  a  matchless  proof. 

The  lead  once  more  the  seaman  flung, 

And  to  the  watchful  pilot  sung, 

**  Quarter  less  —  five  !  " 

Now  to  her  berth  the  ship  draws  nigh  : 
We  shorten  sail,  — she  feels  the  tide,  — 

"Stand  clear  the  cable"  is  the  cr}',  — 
The  anchor's  gone  ;  we  safely  ride. 

The  watch  is  set,  and  through  the  night 

We  hear  the  seamen  with  delight 

Proclaim, —  •*  All's  well ! •• 

CHARLSS  DlBOIM. 


THE  WpiTE  SQUALL. 

IN  TKB  MBDITBRRANBAN. 

On  deck,  beneath  the  awning; 
I  dozing  lay  and  yawning ; 
It  was  the  gray  of  dai\niing. 
Ere  yet  the  sun  arose  - 
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And  above  tha  funnel's  roarings 
And  tlie  fitful  wind's  deploring, 
1  heard  the  cabin  snoring. 

With  universal  nose. 
I  could  hear  thu  iiosseng^n  gnortiog^  -^ 
1  envied  their  disi^ortin^  — 
Vainly  I  was  courting 

Tlie  pleasure  of  a  doss. 

So  I  lay,  and  wondered  wliy  light 
Came  not,  and  watched  the  twilight. 
And  tho  glimmer  of  the  skylight, 

Tliat  shot  across  the  deck  ; 
And  the  binnacle  pale  and  steady, 
And  the  dull  glimpse  of  the  dead-eye. 
And  the  sjmrks  in  fiery  eddy 

That  whirled  from  the  chimney  neck. 
In  our  jovial  floating  prison 
There  was  sleep  from  fore  to  mizzen, 
And  never  a  star  had  risen 

The  hazy  sky  to  speck. 
Strange  company  we  harbored  : 
We  'd  a  hundred  Jews  to  larboard, 
Unwashed,  uncombed,  unbarbered, — 

Jews  black  and  brown  and  gray. 

With  terror  it  would  seize  ye. 
And  make  your  souls  uneasy, 
To  see  those  Rabbis  greasy, 

Who  did  naught  but  scratch  and  pray. 
Their  dirty  children  puking,  -^ 
Their  dirty  saucepans  cooking,  — 
Their  dirty  fingers  hooking 

Their  swarming  fleas  away. 

To  Btarboanl  Turks  and  Greeks  ivere,  — 
Whiskered  and  brown  their  cheeks  were,  • 
Enormous  wide  their  breeks  were,  — 

Their  pi))es  did  pulT  away  ; 
Each  on  his  mat  allotted 
In  silence  smoked  and  squatted. 
Whilst  round  their  children  trotted 

In  i»retty,  pleasant  play. 
He  can't  but  smile  who  traces 
The  smiles  on  those  brown  faces, 
And  the  pivtty,  prattling  graces 

Of  those  small  heathens  gay. 

And  so  the  hours  kept  tolling  ; 
And  through  the  ocean  rolling 
Went  the  brave  Iberia  bowling; 
Before  the  break  of  day,  — 

When  a  squall,  upon  a  sudden, 
Came  o'er  tlr.^  waters  scudding ; 
And  the  clouds  began  to  gather, 
And  tho  sea  was  lashed  to  lather, 
And  the  lowering  thunder  gnimbled. 
And  tlie  lightning  juniiHKl  and  tumbled, 


And  the  sliip,  and  all  the  ocean. 
Woke  up  in  w^ild  comniutiou. 
Then  tho  wind  set  up  a  howling 
And  the  poodle  dog  a  yowlin|^ 
And  the  cocks  began  a  crowing. 
And  Uie  old  cow  raised  a  lowiu£^ 
As  she  heard  the  tempest  blowing  ; 
And  fowls  and  geese  did  cackle. 
And  the  conla^  and  the  tackle 
Began  to  shriek  and  crackle  ; 
And  the  spray  dashed  o'er  the  fonaela^ 
And  down  the  deck  in  mnneb  ; 
And  the  rushing  water  soaks  all. 
From  the  seamen  in  the  fo'ksal 
To  the  stokers,  whose  black  facet 
Peer  out  of  their  bed-places  ; 
And  the  captain  he  was  bawling 
And  the  sailore  pulling,  hauling 
And  the  quarter-deck  taqiauUng 
Was  shivercd  in  the  squalling  ; 
And  the  passengers  avaken. 
Most  pitifully  shaken ; 
And  tlie  steward  jumps  up,  and  hastens 
For  the  necessary  basins. 

Then  the  Greeks  they  groaned  and  quivrt>TL 
And  they  knelt  and  moaned  and  shiven^ 
As  the  plunging  watere  met  them. 
And  splashed  and  overset  them  ; 
And  they  culled  in  their  einergi.'nce 
Upon  countless  saints  and  virgins  ; 
And  their  marrowbones  arc  bended. 
And  they  think  the  world  is  ended. 
And  the  Turkish  women  for'ani 
Were  frightened  and  Iwhorrored  ; 
And,  shrieking  and  liewildering. 
The  mothera  clutched  their  children  ; 
The  men  sang  '*  Allah  :  lllah  ! 
Mashallah  BismiUah  ! " 
As  the  warring  watera  doujied  them. 
And  splashed  them  and  soused  them  ; 
And  they  called  upon  the  Prophet, 
Who  thought  but  little  of  it. 

Then  all  the  fleas  in  Jewry 

Jumped  up  and  bit  like  fury ; 

And  the  progeny  of  Jacob 

Did  on  the  main-deck  wnke  np, 

(I  wot  those  greasy  Rabbins 

Would  never  pay  for  cabins ; ) 

And  each  man  moaned  and  jabbered  in 

His  filthy  Jewish  gabardine. 

In  woe  and  lamentation. 

And  howling  consternation. 

And  the  splashing  water  drenches 

Tlieir  dirty  brats  and  wenches  ; 

And  they  crawl  from  bales  and  benches 

In  a  hundred  thousand  stenches. 
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This  was  the  white  squall  famous. 

Which  latterly  o'ercaine  us, 

And  which  all  will  well  remember, 

On  the  28th  Sexiteniber ; 

When  a  Prussian  captain  of  Lancers 

(Tboao  tight-laced,  whiskei^d  prancers) 

Came  on  the  deck  astoui&lied, 

By  that  wild  squall  admonished, 

And  wondering  cried,  "  Potz  tausend, 

Wie  ii»t  der  Stiiinn  jetzt  brauseud  ?" 

And  looked  at  Captain  Lewis, 

Who  calmly  stood  and  blew  his 

Cigar  in  all  the  bustle, 

Antl  scorned  the  tenix)est*8  tussle. 

And  oft  we  *ve  thought  hereafter 

How  he  beat  the  storm  to  laughter ; 

For  well  he  knew  his  vessel 

With  that  Tain  wind  could  wrestle  ; 

And  when  a  wreck  we  thought  her. 

And  doomed  ourselves  to  slaughter, 

How  gayly  he  fought  her. 

And  through  the  hubbub  brought  her, 

And  as  the  tempest  caught  her. 

Cried,  "  Geoige,  some  brandy  and  water  1 " 

And  when,  its  force  expended. 
The  harmless  storm  was  ended, 
And  as  the  sunrise  splendid 

Came  blushing  o'er  the  sea,  — 
I  thought,  as  day  was  breaking, 
My  little  girls  were  waking, 
And  smiling,  and  making 

A  prayer  at  home  for  me. 

WILLIAM  MAKBPBACB  THACXBHAY. 


THE  TEMPEST. 

We  were  crowded  in  the  cabin, 
Not  a  soul  would  dare  to  sleep,- 

It  was  midnight  on  the  waters 
And  a  storm  was  on  the  deep. 

T  is  a  fearful  thing  in  winter 
To  be  shattered  by  the  blast, 

And  to  hear  the  rattling  trurai)et 
Thunder,  *'  Cut  away  the  mast ! 
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So  we  shuddered  there  in  silence,  — 
For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath. 

While  the  hungry  sea  was  roaring. 
And  the  breakei-s  talked  with  Death. 

As  thus  we  sat  in  darkness. 
Each  one  busy  in  his  prayers, 

"We  are  lost ! '*  the  captain  shouted 
As  he  staggered  down  the  stairs. 


But  his  little  daughter  whispered. 
As  she  took  his  icy  hand, 

"  Is  n*t  God  upon  the  ocean 
Just  the  same  as  on  the  land  ?  *' 

Then  we  kissed  the  little  maiden, 
And  we  spoke  in  better  cheer, 

And  we  anchored  safe  in  harbor 
When  the  mom  was  shining  clear. 

JAUBS  T 


FIBLOS. 


THE  MINUTE-GUN. 

When  in  the  storm  on  Albion's  coast, 
The  night-watch  guards  his  wary  post, 

From  thoughts  of  danger  free. 
He  marks  some  vesseVs  dusky  form. 
And  hears,  amid  the  howling  storm. 

The  minute-gun  at  sea. 

Swift  on  the  shore  a  hardy  few 
The  life-boat  man  with  gallant  crew 

And  dare  the  dangerous  wave  ; 
Through  the  wild  surf  they  cleave  their  way. 
Lost  in  the  foam,  nor  know  dismay. 

For  they  go  the  crew  to  save. 

But,  O,  what  rapture  fills  each  breast 
Of  the  hopeless  crew  of  the  sliip  distressed  I 
Then,  landed  safe,  what  joy  to  tell 
Of  all  the  dangers  that  befell ! 
Then  is  heard  no  more, 
By  the  watch  on  shore, 
The  minute-gun  at  sea. 

R.  S.  SKARPB. 


THE  BAY  OF  BISCAY,   01 

Loud  roared  the  dreadful  thunder, 

Tlie  rain  a  deluge  sliowers. 
The  clouds  were  rent  asunder 

By  lightning's  vivid  powers  ; 
Tlic  night  both  drear  and  dark. 

Our  j>oor  devoted  bark. 
Till  next  day,  there  she  lay, 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  0  ! 

Now  dashed  upon  the  billow. 

Our  ojiening  timbers  creak, 
Each  fears  a  watery  pillow. 

None  stops  the  dreadful  leak  ; 
To  cling  to  slipiicry  shrouds 

Each  breathless  seaman  crowds^ 
As  slie  lay,  till  the  day, 

In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  0  t 
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At  length  the  wished-for  morrow 

Broke  through  the  hiuy  Bky, 
Ahsorbed  in  silent  sorrow, 

Each  heaved  a  bitter  sigh  ; 
The  dismal  wreck  to  view 

Struck  horror  to  the  crew, 
As  she  lay,  on  that  day, 

In  the  l^y  of  Biscay,  0  I 

Her  yielding  timbers  sever, 

Her  pitchy  seams  ore  rent, 
When  Heaven,  all  bounteous  ever, 

Its  boundless  mercy  sent,  — 
A  sail  in  sight  appears  ; 

Wo  hail  her  with  three  cheers ; 
Kow  we  soil,  with  the  gale. 

From  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  0  t 

AMDRBW  CKBUIY. 


THE  STORM. 

Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blustering  railer  I 

List,  ye  landsnien,  all  to  me. 
Messmates,  hear  a  brother  sailor 

Siug  the  dangers  of  the  sea ; 

From  bounding  billows,  first  in  motion. 
When  the  distant  whirlwinds  rise. 

To  the  tempest-troubled  ocean. 
Where  the  seas  contend  with  skies. 

Hark  !  the  boatswain  hoarsely  bawling^ 
By  topsail  sheets  and  halyards  stand  i 

Down  top-gallants  quick  be  hauling  ! 
Down  your  stay-sails,  hand,  boys,  hand ! 

Now  it  freshens,  set  the  braces, 
Quick  the  topsail  shcetii  let  go  ; 

Luff,  boys,  luff  !  don't  make  wry  faces, 
Up  your  topsails  nimbly  clew. 

Round  us  roars  the  tempest  louder, 
Think  what  fear  our  minds  inthralls  t 

Harder  yet,  it  yet  blows  harder, 
Now  again  the  boatswain  calls. 

The  topsail  yard  point  to  the  wind,  boys, 
See  all  clear  to  reef  each  course  ; 

Let  the  fore  sheet  go,  don't  mind,  boya, 
Though  Uie  weather  should  be  wotse. 

Fore  and  aft  the  sprit-sail  yard  get. 
Reef  the  mizzen,  see  all  clear  ; 

Hands  up  !  each  preventive  bmce  set  t 
Man  the  fore  yard,  cheer,  lads,  cheer  1 

Now  the  dreadful  thunder  's  roaring 
Peal  on  peal  contending  cla.sh. 

On  oar  heads  fierce  rain  falls  iH>uring, 
In  our  eyes  blue  lightnings  flash. 


One  wide  water  all  around  oa, 

All  above  us  one  black  sky ; 
Different  deaths  at  once  surround  m  : 

Hark  !  what  means  that  dreadful  cry  f 

The  foremast 's  gone,  cries  every  tongue  out. 
O'er  the  lee  twelve  feet  *bove  deck  ; 

A  leak  beneath  the  chest-tree  's  sprung  oat. 
Call  all  hands  to  clear  the  wreck. 

Quick  the  lanyards  cut  to  pieces  ; 

Come,  my  hearts,  be  stout  and  bold ; 
Plumb  the  well,  —  the  leak  increase^ 

Four  feet  water  in  the  hold  ! 

While  o'er  the  ship  wOd  waves  are  ^^^ Hi>^ 
We  our  wives  and  children  mourn  ; 

Alas  I  from  hence  there  's  no  retreating 
Alas  !  to  them  there  *8  no  return  ! 

Still  the  leak  is  gaining  on  ai ! 

Both  chain-pumps  are  choked  balow  : 
Heaven  have  mercy  here  uf^n  as  t 

For  only  that  can  save  us  now. 

0*er  the  lee-beam  i»  the  land,  boys» 
Let  the  guns  o'erboard  be  thrown ; 

To  the  pumps  call  every  hand,  boy% 
See  i  our  mizzea-mast  b  gone. 

The  leak  we've  fcnnd,  it  cannot  poor  Cast ; 

We  've  lighted  her  a  foot  or  more  ; 
Up  and  rig  a  jury  foremast. 

She  rights !  she  rights,  boys !  we  *re  off  nhone. 

CEORGB  ALfiZAMDSa  STBVKJtt. 


THE  INCHCAPE  ROCK. 


No  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the 
The  ship  was  stiU  as  she  might  be  ; 
Her  sails  from  heaven  receiveil  no  motion  ; 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

Without  either  sign  or  sound  of  their  shock. 
The  waves  flowed  over  the  InchcniM*  rock  ; 
So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell. 
They  did  not  move  the  Inchcape  bell. 

The  holy  abbot  of  Aberbrothdk 
Had  floated  that  bell  on  the  Inchcape  rock  ; 
On  the  waves  of  the  storm  it  floated  and  swiin^ 
And  loader  and  louder  its  warning  rung. 

When  the  rock  was  hid  by  the  tempest's  artOi, 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  bell ; 
And  then  they  knew  the  jierilous  rock. 
And  blessed  the  priest  of  Aberbrothok. 
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The  mm  in  heaven  shone  80  gay,  — 

All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day  ; 

The  sea-birds  screamed  as  they  sported  round. 

And  there  was  pleasure  in  their  sound. 

The  float  of  the  Inchcape  bell  was  seen, 
A  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  green  ; 
Sir  Ralph,  the  rover,  walked  his  deck, 
And  he  fixed  his  eye  on  the  darker  speck. 

He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring,  — 
It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing ; 
His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess ; 
But  the  rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 


His  eye  was  on  the  bell  and  float : 
Quoth  he,  "  My  men,  pull  out  the  boat ; 
And  row  me  to  the  Inchcape  rock. 
And  I  '11  plsgue  the  priest  of  Aberbrothok. 
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The  boat  is  lowered,  the  boatmen  row, 
And  to  the  Inchcape  rock  they  go  ; 
Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat. 
And  cut  the  warning  beU  from  the  float. 

Down  sank  the  bell  with  a  gniigling  sound ; 

The  bubbles  rose,  and  burst  around. 

Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "The  next  who  comes  to  the 

rock 
Will  not  bless  the  priest  of  Aberbrothok." 

Sir  Ralph,  the  rover,  sailed  away,  — 
He  scoured  the  seas  for  many  a  day ; 
And  now,  grown  rich  with  plundered  store, 
His  steers  his  course  to  Scotland's  shore. 

So  thick  a  haze  o'erspreads  the  sky 
They  could  not  see  the  sun  on  high  ; 
The  wind  had  blown  a  gale  all  day ; 
At  evening  it  hkih.  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  rover  takes  his  stand  ; 
So  dark  it  is  they  see  no  land. 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "  It  will  be  lighter  soon. 
For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  moon." 

"Canst  hear,"  said  one,  "the  breakers  roar? 
For  yonder,  methinks,  should  be  the  shore. 
Now  where  we  are  1  cannot  tell, 
But  1  wish  we  could  hear  the  Inchcape  beU." 

They  hear  no  sound  ;  the  swell  is  strong ; 
Though  the  wind  hath  fallen,  they  drift  along ; 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering  shock,  — 
Alas  1  it  is  the  Inchcape  rock  ! 

Sir  Ralph,  the  rover,  tore  his  hair ; 
He  lieat  himself  in  wild  despair. 
The  waves  rush  in  on  every  side  ; 
The  ship  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide. 


But  ever  in  his  dying  fear 

One  dreadful  sound  he  seemed  to  hear,  — 

A  sound  as  if  with  the  Inchcape  bell 

The  evU  spirit  was  ringing  his  knell. 

Rosaar  soumxr. 


THE  FISHERMEN. 

Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west  — 

Out  into  the  west  as  the  sun  went  down  ; 
Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the 
best. 
And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of 
the  town ; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep  ; 
And  there  *s  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep. 
Though  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  lighthouse  tower, 

And  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down ; 
And  they  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked 
at  the  shower. 
And  the  rack  it  came  rollix)g  up,  ragged  and 
brown  ; 
But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep. 
Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep. 
And  the  harbor  bar  be  moaning. 

Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands 

In  the  morning  gleam  as  the  tide  went  down, 
And  the  women  are  watching  and  wringing  their 
hands, 
For  those  who  will  never  come  back  to  the  to^vn; 
For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep,  — 
And  the  sooner  it 's  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep,  — 
And  good  by  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 

CHARLES  KlNGSLEY. 


0  MARY,   GO  AND  CALL  THE  CATTLE 

HOME! 

"  0  Mart,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home. 
And  call  the  cattle  home, 
And  call  the  cattle  home, 
Across  the  sands  o'  Dee  !  " 
The  western  wind  was  wild  and  dank  wi*  foam. 
And  all  alone  went  she. 

The  creeping  tide  came  up  along  the  sand. 
And  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand, 
And  round  and  round  the  sand. 
As  far  as  eye  could  see  ; 
The  blinding  mist  came  down  and  hid  the  knd : 
And  never  home  came  she. 
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"  0,  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hairi  — 
A  tress  o'  golden  hair, 
O'  drowned  maiden's  hair,  — 
Above  the  nets  ^t  sea  ? 
Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair, 
Among  the  staJces  on  Dee." 

They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam,  — 

The  cruel,  crawling  foam, 

The  cruel,  hungry  foam,  — 

To  her  grave  beside  the  sea ; 

Bnt  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home 

Across  the  sands  o'  Dee. 

Chaklas  Kimcslby. 


THE  MARINER'S  DREAM. 

In  slumbers  of  midnight  the  sailor-boy  lay  ; 

His  hammock  swung  loose  at  the  sport  of  the 
wind ; 
But  watch-worn  and  weary,  his  cares  flew  away, 

And  visions  of  happiness  danced  o'er  his  mind. 

He  dreamt  of  his  home,  of  his  dear  native  bowers. 

And  pleasures  that  waited  on  life's  merry  mom ; 

While  memory  stood  sideways  half  covered  with 

flowers. 
And  restored  every  rose,  but  secreted  its  thorn. 

Then  Fancy  her  magical  pinions  spread  wide, 
And  bade  the  young  dreamer  in  ecstasy  rise ; 

Now  far,  far  behind  him  the  green  waters  glide. 
And  the  cot  of  his  forefathers  blesses  his  eytM. 

The  jessamine  clambers  in  flowers  o'er  the  thatch. 
And  the  swallow  chir])s  sweet  from  her  nest  in 
the  wall ; 

All  trembling  with  transport  he  raises  the  latch. 
And  the  voices  of  loved  ones  reply  to  his  call. 

A  father  bends  o'er  him  with  looks  of  delight ; 
His  cheek  is  irapearled  with  a  mother's  warm 
tear; 
And  the  lips  of  the  boy  in  a  love-kiss  unite 
With  the  lips  of  the  maid  whom  his  bosom 
holds  dear. 

The  heart  of  the  sleeper  beats  high  in  his  breast ; 

Joy  quickens  his  pulses,  — his  hardships  seem 

o'er; 

And  a  murmur  of  happiness  steals  through  his 

rest,  — 

<*  O  God  t  thou  hast  blest  me,  —  I  ask  for  no 


more. 
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Ah  I  whence  is  that  flame  which  now  bursts  on 
his  eye  ? 
Ah  !  what  is  that  sound  which  now  'larms  on 
his  ear  ? 


T  is  the  lightning's  rod  gleam,  paintiiig  bell  <m 
the  sky  ! 
T  is  the  crashing  of  thnnden^  the  groan  of  the 

sphere  ! 

He  springs  from  his  hammock,  he  flies  to  the 
deck ; 
Amazement  confronts  him  with  images  dirp  ; 
Wild  winds  and  mad  waves  drive  the  ve&Mrl  a 
wreck ; 
The  masts  fly  in  splinters ;  the  shrouds  are  oo 
fire. 


Like  mountains  the  billows  tremendoujily  swell ; 

In  vain  the  lost  wretch  calls  on  mercy  to  .^at^  ; 
Unseen  hands  of  spirits  are  ringing  his  knell. 

And  the  death-angel  flaps  his  broad  wing»  o'er 
the  wave  1 

0  sailor-boy,  woe  to  thy  dream  of  delight ! 
In  darkness  dissolves  the  gay  fro»t-work  of 
bliss. 
Where  now  is  the  picture  that  fancy  touched 
bright,  — 
Thy  parents*  fond  pressure,  and  love's  hoaeyed 
kiss  ? 

0  sailor-boy  I  sailor-boy  !  never  again 
Shall  home,  love,  or  kindred  thy  wishes  rpfuy; 

Unblessed  and  nnhonored,  do^ftm  deep  in  the  tuaia. 
Full  many  a  fathom,  thy  frame  shall  decay. 

No  tomb  shall  e'er  plead  to  remembrance  for  th^^ 
Or  redeem  form  or  fame  from  the  mercilesf*  mi  r«:v». 

But  the  white  foam  of  waves  shall  thy  wiudiiij;' 
sheet  be. 
And  winds  in  the  midnight  of  winter  thy  dir^ ! 

On  a  bed  of  green  sea-flowers  thy  limbs  &hall  be 
laid,  — 
Around  thy  white  bones  the  red  coral  shill 
grow; 
Of  tliy  fair  yellow  locks  threads  of  amber  W  nM'>, 
And  every  part  suit  to  thy  mansion  below. 

Days,  months,  years,  and  ages  shall  circle  aw.i\ . 

And  still  the  vast  waters  above  thee  shall  ruu  ; 
Earth  loses  thy  pattern  forever  and  aye,  — 

0  sailor-boy  I  aailor^boy  I  peace  to  thy  mkiI  ! 

WtUJAM  OtMOMl 


ON  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEORGE 

Toll  for  the  brave,  — 
The  brave  tlwt  are  no  mora  I 

All  strok  beneath  the  wave. 
Fast  by  their  native  shore. 
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Eight  hundred  of  the  brave, 
Whose  courage  well  was  tried. 

Had  xnaile  the  vessel  heel. 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 

And  she  Avas  overset ; 
Down  went  the  Royal  George, 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave  ! 

Brave  Kcmpenfelt  is  gone  ; 
His  last  sea-iight  is  fougl^ 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle  ; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak  ; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath ; 

His  fingers  held  the  pen. 
When  Kcmpenfelt  went  down 

With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up» 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes  ! 
And  mingle  with  our  cup 

The  t«ar  that  England  owos. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound. 

And  she  may  float  again. 
Full  chaigcd  with  England's  thunder. 

And  plough  the  distant  main. 

But  Kcmpenfelt  is  gone  ; 

His  victories  are  o'er  ; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 

Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 

WllXlAM  COWPBIL 


Down  on  the  vale  of  death,  with  dismal  cries, 
The  fated  victims,  shuddering,  roll  their  eyes 
In  wild  despair  ;  while  yet  another  stroke. 
With  deep  convulsion,  rends  the  solid  oak ; 
Till  like  the  mine,  in  whose  infernal  cell 
The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell, 
At  length  asunder  torn  her  frame  divides, 
And,  crashing,  spreads  in  niin  o'er  the  tides. 

0,  were  it  nuuo  with  tuneful  Maro's  art 
To  wake  to  symjiathy  the  feeling  heart ; 
Like  him  the  smooth  and  mournful  vtirsc  to  dress 
In  all  the  xK>mp  of  exquisite  distress, 
Then  too  severely  taught  by  cltiftl  fate. 
To  share  in  all  the  perils  I  relate. 
Then  might  I,  with  mirivalled  straifts  deplore 
The  impervious  horrore  of  a  leewafil  shore  ! 

As  o'er  the  suige  tfic  stooping  mainiMist  hung, 
Still  on  the  r!ggin|f  thirty  seomtitii  clung ; 
Some,  struggling,  on  a  broken  crag  were  cast, 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  fast. 
Awhile  they  bortf  tt»  cferwhelming  biHotw*  rage, 
Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  whge ; 
Till,  all  betiutftbed  and  feeble,  tliey  foregoi 
Their  slippery  hold,  and  sink  to  shades  btlow. 
Some,  from  the  main-yatd-arm  impetuous  thrown 
On  marble  ridges,  die  without  a  groa*. 
Three  with  Palenwrti  on  thrfr  skill  dejiend. 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend- 
Now  on  the  mountain  wave  on  high  thc^  ride, 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  the  involving 

tide. 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive, 
The  whirling  breakera  heave  on  shore  alive  ; 
The  rest  a  si^eedier  end  of  anguish  knew. 
And  prest  the  stony  beach,  a  lifeless  crew  I 

WlLLIAil  FAIXWNBB. 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared. 
For  now  the  audacious  seas  insult  the  yanl ; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade, 
And  o'er  her  burst  in  terrible  cascade, 
rpliftctl  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies, 
Her  »hattei«d  Ut\y  half-buried  in  the  skies, 
T\m\  headlong  plunging  thunders  on  the  ground ; 
Earth  groans !  air  trembles !  and  the  deeps  re- 

sountl  ! 
Her  giant-bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels, 
And  quivering  with  the  wound  in  torment  reels. 
80  nvls,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes, 
The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  numlerer's  blows. 
Again  she  pbinges  !  Imrk  !  a  second  shock 
Ti-an*  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock  : 


YE  MARINERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  ITAVAL  OAS. 
I. 

Ye  mariners  of  England, 

That  guard  our  native  seas  ; 

Whose  flag  has  braved,  a  thousand  years, 

Tlie  battle  and  the  biwze  ! 

Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 

To  match  another  foe  ! 

And  sweep  through  the  deep. 

While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 

While  the  battle  rages  loml  and  long; 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

II. 

The  spirits  of  your  fathers 

Shall  start  from  every  wave ; 

For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame. 

And  Ocean  was  their  grave. 
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Wliero  Blake  and  luiglity  Nelson  fell. 
Your  manly  heai-U  shall  glow, 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep. 
While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow  ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

III. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks. 

No  towers  along  the  steep  ; 

Her  march  is  o*er  the  mountain-waycs. 

Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thunders  from  her  native  oak, 

She  quells  the  floods  below,  — 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore. 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow  ; 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

IV. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  bum ; 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean  warriors  1 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 

To  the  fame  of  your  name, 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow ; 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more 

And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 

thouas  camfbbll. 


BATTLE  OP  THE  BALTIC. 

**  Look  to  the  Baltic,  —  biasing  from  afar. 
Your  old  ally  jet  mounu  perikUout  war.* 


BYKOM. 


I. 


Of  Nelson  and  the  North 

Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown, 

When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 

All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown. 

And  her  arms  along  Uie  deep  proudly  shone  ; 

By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand, 

In  a  bold,  determined  hand, 

And  the  prince  of  all  the  land 

Led  them  on. 

II. 

Like  leviathans  afloat. 

Lay  their  bulwarks  on  the  brine  ; 

While  the  sign  of  battle  flew 

On  the  lofty  British  line  ; 

It  was  ten  of  April  mom  by  the  chime  : 

As  they  drifted  on  their  path, 

There  was  silence  deep  as  death  ; 

And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 

Fur  a  time. 
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III. 

But  the  might  of  England  flushed 

To  anticipate  the  scene  ; 

And  her  van  the  fleeter  rushed 

O'er  the  deadly  space  between. 

"  Hearts  of  oak  !  "  our  captains  cried ;   when 
each  gun 
;  From  its  adamantine  lips 
I  Spread  a  death*shadc  round  tha 

like  the  hurricane  eclipse 

Of  the  sun. 

Again  !  again  !  again  f 

And  the  havoc  did  not  slack. 

Till  a  feeble  cheer  the  Dane 

To  our  cheering  sent  us  back  ; 

Their  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom  :^* 

Then  ceased,  —  and  all  is  wail, 

As  they  strike  the  shattered  sail ; 

Or,  in  conflagration  pale. 

Light  the  gloom. 

V. 

Outspoke  the  victor  then. 

As  he  hailed  them  o'er  the  waw ; 

"  Ye  are  brothers  !  ye  are  men  I 

And  we  conquer  but  to  save  ! 

So  peace  instead  of  death  let  ns  bring  ; 

But  yield,  proud  foe,  thy  fleet. 

With  the  crews,  at  England's  feet, 

And  make  submission  meet 

To  our  King." 

VI. 

Then  Denmark  blessed  our  chief, 

Tliat  he  gave  her  wounds  repoee  ; 

And  the  sounds  of  joy  and  grief 

From  her  people  wildly  rose. 

As  Death  withdrew  his  shades  from  the  dsy 

While  the  son  looked  smiling  bri^t 

O'er  a  wide  and  woful  sight. 

Where  the  fires  of  funeral  light 

Died  away. 

VII. 

Now  joy.  Old  England,  raise  t 
For  the  tidings  of  thy  might. 
By  the  festal  cities*  blaze, 
Whilst  the  wine-cup  sliines  in  light ; 
And  yet,-  amidst  tliat  joy  and  aproar. 
Let  us  think  of  them  that  sleeps 
Full  many  a  fathom  deep. 
By  thy  wild  and  stormy  steep^ 
ELdnore  1 

VIII. 

Brave  hearts  !  to  Britain's  pride 
Once  80  faithful  and  so  true. 
On  the  deck  of  fame  tliat  died 
With  the  gallant  good  Ktou : 
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Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  heaven  o*er  their  grave, 

While  the  billow  mouniful  rolls 

And  the  mermaid's  song  condoles. 

Singing  glory  to  the  souls 

Of  the  brave  !  Thomas  Campbell. 


CASABIANCA. 

[Yoaag  Cawbianca.  a  boy  about  thirteen  yean  old,  son  of  the  Ad- 
■kal  of  the  Orient,  renuined  at  his  post  (in  the  Battle  of  the  Nile) 
after  the  ship  had  taken  fire  and  all  the  guns  had  been  abandoned, 
aad  perished  in  the  exptoskm  of  the  veael,  when  the  flames  had 
reached  the  powder.] 

Tns  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 

Whence  all  but  him  had  fled  ; 
The  flame  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck 

Shone  round  him  o*er  the  dead. 

Tet  beautiful  and  bright  he  stood. 

As  bom  to  rule  the  storm  ;. 
A  creature  of  heroic  blood, 

A  proud  thoogh  childlike  form. 

The  flames  rolled  on  ;  he  would  not  go 

Without  his  father's  word  ; 
That  father,  faint  in  death  below. 

His  voice  no  longer  heard. 

He  called  aloud,  "Say,  father,  say. 

If  yet  my  task  be  done  ? " 
He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay 

Unconscious  of  his  son. 
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Speak,  father ! "  once  again  he  cried, 
"  If  I  may  yet  be  gone  I " 
And  but  the  booming  shots  replied. 
And  fast  the  flames  rolled  on. 

Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath, 

And  in  his  waving  hair, 
And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death 

In  still  yet  brave  despair ; 

And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud, 

*•  My  father  !  must  I  stey  ? " 
While  o'er  him  fast,  through  sail  and  shroud, 

The  wreatliing  fires  made  way. 

They  wrapt  the  ship  in  splendor  wild, 

Tliey  caught  the  flag  on  high, 
And  streamed  above  the  gallant  child, 

Like  banners  in  the  sky. 

There  came  a  burst  of  thunder  sound  ; 

The  boy,  —  Oh  !  where  was  he  t 
Aak  of  the  winds,  that  far  around 

With  fragments  strewed  the  sea,  — 


With  shroud  and  mast  and  pennon  fair. 
That  well  had  borne  their  part,  — 

But  the  noblest  thing  that  peiished  there 
Was  that  young,  faithful  heart. 

Felicia  Hbmaxs. 


THE  SEA  FIGHT. 

AS  TOLD  BY  AN  ANCIBNT  MARINBK. 

Ah,  yes,  —  the  fight !    Well,  messmates,  well, 
1  served  on  board  that  Ninety-eight ; 

Yet  what  I  saw  1  loathe  to  tell. 
To-night  be  sure  a  crushing  weight 

Upon  my  sleeping  breast,  a  hell 
Of  dread,  will  sit.     At  any  rate, 

Though  land-locked  here,  a  watch  I  'II  keep,  — 

Grog  cheers  us  still.     Who  cares  for  sleep  ? 

That  Ninety-eight  I  sailed  on  board  ; 

Along  the  Fi-enchman's  coast  we  flew  ; 
Right  aft  the  rising  tcm{)cst  roared ; 

A  noble  first-rate  hove  in  view  ; 
And  soon  high  in  the  gale  there  soared    ^ 

Her  streamed-out  bunting,  —  red,  white,  blue  ! 
We  cleared  for  fight,  and  landward  bore. 
To  get  between  the  chose  and  shore. 

Masters,  I  cannot  spin  a  yam 
Twice  laid  with  words  of  silken  stuff. 

A  fact 's  a  fact ;  and  ye  may  lam 
The  rights  o'  this,  though  wild  and  rough 

My  words  may  loom.     'T  is  your  cousam. 
Not  mine,  to  understand.     Enough  ;  — 

We  neared  the  Frenchman  where  he  lay, 

And  as  we  neared,  he  blazed  away. 

We  tacked,  hove  to  ;  we  filled,  we  wore  ; 

Did  all  that  seamanship  could  do 
To  rake  him  aft,  or  by  the  fore,  — 

Now  rounded  ofl",  and  now  broached  to  ; 
And  now  our  starboard  broadside  bore. 

And  showers  of  iron  through  and  through 
His  vast  hull  hissed  ;  our  larboai'd  then 
Swept  from  liis  threefold  decks  his  men. 

As  we,  like  a  huge  serpent,  toiled. 

And  wound  about,  through  that  wild  sea, 

The  Frenchman  each  nianojuvre  foiled,  — 
'Vantage  to  neither  there  could  be. 

Whilst  thus  the  waves  between  us  boiled, 
We  both  resolved  right  manfully 

To  fight  it  side  by  side  ;  —  began 

Then  the  fierce  strife  of  man  to  man. 

Gun  bellows  forth  to  gun,  and  pain 
Bings  out  her  wild,  delirious  scream  ! 

Redoubling  thunders  shake  the  main  ; 
Loud  crashing,  falls  the  shot-rent  beam. 
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The  timbers  with  the  broftchides  strain  ; 

The  slippery  decks  send  up  a  steam 
From  hot  aud  living  blood,  and  high 
And  shrill  is  heard  the  death-pong  ery. 

The  shredded  limb,  the  splintered  bone, 
The  unstiffencd  corpse,  now  block  the  way  I 

Who  now  can  hear  the  dying  groan  ? 
The  trumpet  of  the  judgment-day. 

Had  it  pealed  forth  its  mighty  tone, 
We  should  not  then  have  heard,  — to  say 

Would  be  rank  sin  ;  but  this  I  tell. 

That  could  alone  our  madness  quell. 

Upon  the  forecastle  I  fought 

As  captain  of  the  for'ad  gun. 
A  scattering  shot  the  carriage  caught ! 

What  mother  then  had  known  her  son 
Of  those  who  stood  around  f  —  distraught. 

And  smeared  with  gore,  about  they  run, 
Then  fall,  and  writhe,  and  howling  die  ! 
But  one  escaped,  —  that  one  was  I ! 

Night  darkened  round,  and  the  storm  pealed ; 

To  windward  of  us  lay  the  foe. 
^Vs  he  to  leeward  over  keeled. 

He  could  not  fight  his  guns  below ; 
So  just  was  going  to  strike,  —  when  reeled 

Our  vessel,  as  if  some  vast  blow 
From  an  Almighty  hand  had  rent 
The  huge  ship  from  her  element. 

Then  howled  the  thunder.     Tumult  then 

Had  stunned  herself  to  silence.     Round 
Were  scattered  lightning-blasted  men  ! 

Our  mainmast  went.     All  stiAed,  drowned. 
Arose  the  Frenchman's  shout.     Again 

The  bolt  burst  on  us,  and  we  found 
Our  ma.sts  all  gone,  — our  decks  all  riyen  : 

Man's  war  mocks  faintly  that  of  heaven  1 

Just  then,  —  nay,  messmates,  laugh  not  now,  - 

As  I,  amazctl,  one  minute  stood 
Amidst  that  rout,  —  1  know  not  how,  — 

'T  was  silence  all,  —  the  raving  flood. 
The  guns  that  pealed  from  stem  to  bow, 

And  God's  own  thunder,  — nothing  could 
I  then  of  all  that  tumult  hear. 

Or  see  aught  of  that  scene  of  fear,  — 

My  agod  mother  at  her  door 
Sat  mildly  o'er  her  humming  wheel ; 

The  cottagt*,  orchanl,  and  the  moor,  — 
I  saw  them  plainly  all.     1  *11  kneel, 

And  swear  I  saw  them  1    O,  they  wore 
A  look  all  pace  f    Could  I  but  fuel 

Again  that  bliss  that  then  I  folt. 

That  made  my  heart,  like  childhood's,  melt  1 


The  blessed  tear  was  on  my  check. 

She  smiled  with  that  old  smile  I  know : 

"  Turn  to  me,  mother,  turn  and  spedc," 
Was  on  my  quivering  lips,  —  when  lo  ! 

All  yanished,  and  a  dark,  red  streak 
Glareil  wild  and  yivid  from  the  foe. 

That  flashed  upon  the  bleod-stained  water,  — 

For  fore  and  aft  the  flames  had  caught  her. 

She  struck  and  hailed  us.     On  na  fast 
All  burning,  helplessly,  she  came,  — 

Near,  and  more  near  ;  and  not  a  mart 
Had  we  to  help  us  from  that  flame. 

'T  was  then  the  bravest  stood  aghast,  — 
*T  was  then  the  wicked,  on  tlie  name 

(With  danger  and  with  guilt  appalled) 

Of  God,  too  long  neglected,  called. 

The  eddying  flames  with  ravening  tongue 
Now  on  our  ship's  dark  bulwarks  dash,  — 

We  almost  touched,  —  when  ocean  rung 
Down  to  its  depths  with  one  load  crssh ! 

In  heaven's  top  vault  one  instant  hang 
The  vast,  intense,  and  blinding  flash  ! 

Then  all  was  darkness,  stillness,  dread,  -7 

The  wave  moaned  o'er  the  valiant  dead. 

She 's  gone  !  blown  np  t  that  gallant  foe ! 

And  though  she  left  us  in  a  plight. 
We  floated  still ;  long  were,  I  know. 

And  hard,  the  labors  of  that  night 
To  clear  the  wreck.     At  length  in  tow 

A  frigate  took  us,  when  't  was  light ; 
And  soon  an  English  port  we  gained,  — 
A  hulk  all  battered  and  blood-stained. 

So  many  slain,  —  so  many  drowned  ! 

I  like  not  of  that  flght  to  telL 
Come,  let  the  cheerful  grog  go  ronnd  I 

Messmates,  I  *vc  done.     A  spelU  ho !  spell. 
Though  a  pressed  man,  I  '11  still  be  foond 

To  do  a  seaman's  duty  well. 
I  wish  our  brother  landsmen  knew 
One  half  we  jolly  tars  go  throngh. 


THE  SAILOR'S  WIFE. 

And  are  ye  snre  the  news  is  tme  f 

And  are  ye  snre  he  *8  weel  f 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  o*  warfc  f 

Ye  jades,  lay  by  your  wheel  , 
Is  this  the  time  to  spin  a  thread. 

When  Colin 's  at  the  door  ? 
Reach  down  my  cloak,  I  *I1  to  the  quay, 

And  see  him  come  ashore. 
For  there  *s  nae  luck  about  the  hooM, 

There  's  nac  luck  at  a' ; 
There  's  little  pleasure  in  the 

When  our  gudcman  'a  awa*. 
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And  gie  to  me  my  bigonet. 

My  bishop's  satin  gown  ; 
For  I  maun  tell  the  bailUe*8  wife 

That  Colin  *s  in  the  town. 
My  Turkey  slippers  maun  goe  on. 

My  stockin's  pearly  blue  ; 
It  *s  a*  to  pleasure  our  gudeman. 

For  he  's  baith  leal  and  true. 

Bise,  lass,  and  mak  a  clean  fireside. 

Put  on  thfi  muckle  pot ; 
Gie  little  Kate  her  button  gown, 

And  Jock  his  Sunday  coat ; 
And  mak  their  shoon  as  black  as  slaes, 

Their  hose  as  white  as  snaw ; 
It 's  a*  to  please  my  ain  gudeman^ 

For  he  's  been  long  awa*. 

There  's  twa  fat  hens  npo*  the  coop 

Been  fed  this  month  and  mair ; 
Mak  haste  and  thraw  their  necks  abont. 

That  Colin  weel  may  fare  ; 
And  spread  the  table  neat  and  clean. 

Gar  ilka  thing  look  braw. 
For  wha  can  tell  how  Colin  fued 

When  he  was  far  awa' t 

Sae  true  his  heart,  sae  smooth  his  speech, 

His  breath  like  caller  air  ; 
His  very  foot  has  music  in  't 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair,  — 
And  Tiill  I  see  his  face  again  f 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak  f 
I  'm  downright  dizzy  wi'  the  thought, 

In  troth  I  'm  like  to  greet  I 

If  Colin  's  weel,  and  weel  contend 

I  hae  nae  mair  to  crave  : 
And  gin  I  live  to  keep  him  st* 

I  'm  blest  aboon  the  lave  : 
And  will  I  see  his  face  again  t 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak  ! 
I  'm  downright  dizzy  wi'  the  thought, 

In  troth  I  'm  like  to  greet 
For  there  's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

There  's  nae  luck  at  a' ; 
Tlicre  *s  little  pleasure  in  the  house 

When  our  gudemon  's  awa*. 

w.  J.  MlCXLa. 
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•   SIR  SIDNEY  SMITH. 

Gektlkfolks,  in  my  time,  I  *to  made  many  a 

rhyme. 
But  the  song  I  now  trouble  you  with. 
Lays  some  claim  to  applause,  and  you  *11  grant 

it,  because 
Tlie  subject 's  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  it  is  ; 
The  subject 's  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 


We  all  kuow  Sir  Sidney,  a  man  of  such  kidney, 
He  *d  fight  every  foe  he  could  meet ; 
Give  him  one  ship  fortwo,  and  without  more  ado, 
He  'd  engage  if  he  met  a  whole  fleet,  he  would, 
He  'd  engage  if  ho  met  a  whole  fleet. 

Thus  he  took,  every  day,  all  that  came  in  his  way. 

Till  fortune,  that  changeable  elf, 

Ordered  accidents  so,  that  while  taking  the  foe. 

Sir  Sidney  got  taken  himself^  he  did. 

Sir  Sidney  got  taken  himself. 

His  captors,  right  glad  of  the  prize  they  now  had. 

Rejected  each  ofler  we  bid, 

And  swore  ho  should  stay  locked  up  till  doomsday ; 

But  he  swore  he  'd  be  d d  if  he  did,  he  did. 

But  he  swore  he  *d  be  hanged  if  he  did. 

So  Sir  Sid  got  away,  and  his  jailer  next  day 

Cried,  **  Sacre,  diable,  morbleu, 

Mon  prisonnier  'scape  ;  I  *ave  got  in  von  scrape. 

And  I  fear  I  must  run  away  too,  I  must, 

I  fear  I  must  run  away  too  ! " 

If  Sir  Sidney  was  wrong,  why  then  blackball  my 

song. 
E'en  his  foes  he  would  scorn  to  deceive  ; 
His  escape  was  but  just,  and  confess  it  you  must, 
For  it  only  was  taking  French  leave,  you  know. 
It  only  was  taking  French  leave. 

CIIAIU.ES  DIBDIN. 


NAPOLEON  AND  THE  BRITISH  SAILOR. 

I  LOTE  contemplating  —  apart 

From  all  his  homicidal  gloiy — 
The  traits  that  soften  to  our  heart 
Napoleon's  glory  1 

*T  was  when  his  banners  at  Boulogne 
Armed  in  our  island  every  freeman. 
His  navy  chanced  to  capture  one 
Poor  British  seaman. 

They  suffered  him  —  1  know  not  how  — 

Unprisoned  on  the  shore  to  roam ; 
And  aye  was  bent  lib  longing  brow 
On  England's  home. 

His  eye,  methinks  !  pursued  the  flight 

Of  birds  to  Britain  half-way  over  ; 
With  envy  Uuy  could  reach  the  white 
Dear  clifis  of  Dover. 

A  stormy  midnight  watch,  ho  thought, 

Than  this  sojourn  would  have  been  dearer, 
If  but  the  storm  his  vessel  brought 
To  England  nearer. 
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At  U«t,  when  care  bad  iMniUied  sWp* 

He  iaw  oo^  morning,  tlrraming,  doting 
An  empty  bogHhead  from  tbe  dc«|i 
Come  ftbutrwonl  floating ; 

He  hid  it  in  a  carp,  and  wrongbt 

Tbe  Ure-long  day  laborioiu ;  laildng 
Until  be  Unncbed  a  tiny  boat 
By  mighty  working. 

HraTcn  help  us !  't  waa  a  thing  beyond 
Description  wretched  ;  aacb  a  wheiry 
Perbapt  ne'er  Tcntnred  on  a  pond. 
Or  croeeed  a  ferry. 


For  ploughing  in  the  adt-tea  6eld, 

It  woald  have  made  tbe  boldest  shudder ; 
Uutarred,  unoompaaaed,  and  nnkeeled,  — 
No  niL  no  rodder. 


From  neighboring  wooda  he  interlaced 

His  sorry  skiff  with  wattled  willows  ; 
And  thus  equip|ie«l  he  would  have  paswd 
The  foaming  billows,  — 

But  Frenchmen  canght  him  on  the  beach. 

Mix  little  Aqpia  sorely  jeering  ; 
Till  tidingft  of  him  chanced  to  reach 
Kap^eon*!  hearing. 

With  folded  arms  Napoleon  stood. 

Serene  alike  in  peace  and  danger ; 
And,  in  his  wonted  attitude. 
Addressed  the  stranger  :  — 

**  Rash  man,  that  wonldit  yon  Channel 

On  twigs  and  stares  so  rudely  fashioned* 
Thy  heart  with  tome  sweet  British  lass 
Must  be  impassioned.  ** 

"  I  bare  no  sweetheart,**  said  the  lad  ; 

"  But  —  absent  long  from  one  another— 
Great  was  the  longing  that  I  bad 
To  see  my  mother." 

••  And  so  thou  sbalt,**  Napoleon  said, 
**  Ye  've  both  my  favor  fairly  won  ; 
A  noble  mother  must  have  bred 
So  hrsTe  a  son.'* 

He  gave  the  tar  a  piece  of  gold. 

And,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  commanded 
He  should  lie  shippetl  to  England  Old, 
And  ufely  landed. 

Our  ^.lilor  oft  could  Miintly  sliift 

To  ti lid  a  dinner,  plain  and  hearty. 

But  nrrrr  ch.tngtHl  the  coin  and  gift 

Of  Bouapart^. 

Thomas  Camphbx. 


HOWS  MY  BOYt 

••  Ho,  saUor  of  the  ma  t 
How 's  my  boy  —  my  boy  F" 
**  What  *s  your  boy*s  name,  good 
And  in  what  ahip  sailed  he  f  ** 


"  My  boy  John  — 
He  that  went  to  aea— 
What  caie  I  for  the  ship^ 
My  boy  *s  my  boy  to  ma. 


'*  You  come  back  from 
And  nut  know  my  John  t 
I  might  as  well  hare  a*kcd 
Yonder  down  in  tbe  town. 
Thrfv  's  not  an  ass  in  all  the 
Bat  knows  my  John. 


"  How 's  my  boy  —  my  boy  f 

And  unleas  you  let  me  know* 

I  'U  swear  you  are  no  sailor. 

Blue  jacket  or  no,  — 

BrsM  buttons  or  no,  Milor, 

Anchor  and  crown  or  no,  — 

Burr  bis  ship  was  the  *  Jollj  Britoa '  *— 

''Speak  low,  woman,  sprak  low  !  ** 


*'  And  why  should  I  speak  Wv. 
About  my  own  boy  John  f 
If  I  was  loud  as  I  am  proud 
I  *d  sing  him  over  the  town  f 
Why  should  I  speak  low.  sailor  t 
"  That  good  ship  went  down.* 


••  How  *s  my  boy  —  my  boy  ? 

What  care  1  for  the  ship^  sailor  f 

I  was  nerer  aboard  her. 

Be  she  afloat  or  be  she  agroand. 

Sinking  or  swimming,  I  '11  be 

Her  ownen  can  afford  her  ? 

I  say,  how  's  my  John  I  ** 

*'  Krery  man  on  board  went  down, 

ETery  man  aboard  her.** 

•*  How  *s  my  boy — my  boy  f 
What  care  I  for  the  men,  aatlor  f 
I  *m  not  their  mother  — 
How  *s  my  boy—  my  boy  t 
Tell  me  of  him  and  no  other  f 
How's  my  boy  —  my  boy  f  * 
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POEMS  OF  ADVENTURE  AND  RURAL  SPORTS. 


CHEVT-CHASE. 

(fncf,  Eail  of  Northumberland,  had  vowed  to  hunt  for  three 
dayi  in  the  Scottish  border,  without  condescending  to  ask  leave 
froa  Carl  Dooglas.  who  was  either  lord  of  the  soil  or  lord  warden 
•f  the  Marches.  This  provoked  the  cr  iiAict  which  was  celebrated 
ki  the  old  ballad  of  the  "  Hunting  a'  ihe  Cheviot."  The  circum- 
ttaaccs  of  the  battle  of  Otterboume  (A.  D.  1388)  are  woven  into 
the  ballad  and  the  affairs  of  the  two  events  confdunded.  The 
InHad  preserved  fai  the  Percy  Kelittues  is  probably  as  old  as 
IS74.     Tbc  on*  foOowiag  b  a  modenaiced  form  of  the  that  of 

God  pT06per  long  our  noble  king, 

Our  lives  and  safeties  all ; 
A  woful  huuting  once  there  did 

In  Chevy-Chose  befall. 

To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn 

Earl  Percy  took  his  way  ; 
The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn 

The  hunting  of  that  day. 

The  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland 

A  vow  to  God  did  make, 
His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 

Three  summer  days  to  take,  — 

The  chiefest  harts  in  Chevy-Chase 

To  kill  and  bear  away. 
These  tidings  to  Earl  Douglas  came, 

In  Scotland  where  he  lay  ; 

Who  sent  Earl  Percy  present  word 

He  would  prevent  his  sport. 
The  English  earl,  not  fearing  that. 

Did  to  the  woods  resort, 

With  fifteen  hundred  bowmen  bold. 

All  chosen  men  of  might, 
Who  knew  full  well  in  time  of  need 

To  aim  their  shafts  aright. 

The  gallant  greyhounds  swiftly  ran 

To  chase  the  fallow  deer ; 
On  Monday  they  began  to  hunt 

When  daylight  did  appear ; 

And  long  before  high  noon  they  had 

A  hundred  fnt  bucks  slain  ; 
Then,  having  dined,  the  drovers  went 

To  rouse  the  deer  again. 


The  bowmen  mustered  on  the  hills, 

Well  able  to  endure  ; 
And  all  their  i-car,  with  special  care. 

That  day  was  guarded  sure. 

The  hounds  ran  swiftly  through  tlie  woods 

The  nimble  deer  to  take, 
That  witli  their  cries  the  hills  and  dales 

An  echo  shrill  did  make. 

Lord  Percy  to  the  quarry  went. 

To  view  the  slaughtered  deer ; 
Quoth  he,  "  Earl  Douglas  promised 

This  day  to  meet  me  here  ; 

"  But  if  1  thought  he  would  not  come. 

No  longer  would  1  stiiy  "  ; 
With  that  a  brave  young  gentleman 

Thus  to  the  earl  did  say  :  — 

"  Lo,  yonder  doth  Earl  Douglas  come,  — 

His  men  in  armor  bright ; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spears 

All  marching  in  our  sight ; 

"  All  men  of  pleasant  Teviotdale, 

Fast  by  the  river  Tweed  "  ; 
"Then  cease  your  sports,"  Earl  Percy  said, 
**  And  take  your  bows  with  sx)eed  ; 

"And  now  with  me,  my  countrymen. 

Your  courage  forth  advance  ; 
For  never  was  there  champion  yet. 

In  Scotland  or  in  France, 

"That  ever  did  on  horseback  come. 

But  if  my  hap  it  were, 
I  durst  encounter  man  for  man. 

With  him  to  break  a  spear." 

Earl  Douglas  on  his  milk-white  steed, 

Most  like  a  baron  bold, 
Ro<le  foremost  of  his  company, 

Whose  armor  shone  like  gold. 

"  Show  me,"  said  he,  "  whose  men  you  be, 

That  hunt  so  boldly  here, 
That,  without  my  consent,  do  chase 

And  kill  my  fallow-deer." 
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Tlie  first  man  that  did  answer  make. 

Was  nuble  Percy  he  — 
Who  said,  **  We  list  not  to  declarOi 

Nor  show  whoso  men  we  be : 

**  Yet  will  we  spend  our  dearest  blood 
Thy  chiefest  harts  to  slay." 

Then  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oath. 
And  thus  in  rsge  did  say  : 

"  Ere  thus  I  will  out-bray^  be, 

One  of  us  two  shall  die ; 
I  know  thee  well,  an  earl  thon  art,-— 

Lord  Percy,  so  am  I. 

"  But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  it  were. 

And  great  offence,  to  kill 
Any  of  these  our  guiltless  men. 

For  they  have  done  no  ill. 

**  Let  you  and  me  the  battle  try. 

And  set  our  men  aside. '* 
"Accursed  be  he,"  Earl  Percy  said, 

"  By  whom  this  is  denied.'* 

Then  stepped  a  gallant  squire  forth, 
Witheriiigton  was  his  name, 

Wlio  said,  "1  would  not  have  it  told 
To  Henry,  our  king,  for  shame, 

''That  e*er  my  captain  fought  on  foot, 

And  I  stood  looking  on. 
You  two  be  earls,"  said  Witherington, 

*'  And  1  a  squire  alone  ; 

"  ril  do  the  best  that  do  I  may, 
While  I  have  power  to  stand  ; 

While  I  have  power  to  wield  my  sword 
I  '11  fight  with  heart  and  hand." 


Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows,  -^ 
Their  hearts  were  good  and  true ; 

At  the  first  flight  of  arrows  sent. 
Full  fourscore  Scots  they  slew. 

Yet  stays  Earl  Dou|;las  on  the  bent, 
As  chieftain  stout  and  good  ; 

As  valiant  captain,  all  unmoved. 
The  shock  he  firmly  stood. 

His  host  he  parted  had  in  three. 

As  leader  ware  and  tried  ; 
And  soon  his  s^Kiannen  on  their  foes 

Bore  down  on  every  side. 

Throughout  the  English  archery 
They  dealt  full  many  a  wound'; 

But  still  our  valiant  Englishmen 
All  finnly  kept  their  ground. 


And  throwing  straight  their  bows  awmj. 
They  grasped  their  swords  so  bright ; 

And  now  sharp  blows^  a  heavy  shower. 
On  shields  and  helmets  light 


They  closed  full  fast  on  eveiy 
No  slackness  there  was  fooad ; 

And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground. 


In  truth,  it  was  a  grief  to 
How  each  one  chose  his  spaar. 

And  how  the  blood  out  of  their 
Did  gush  like  water  clear. 


At  last  these  two  stout  earls  did 
like  captains  of  great  mi^t. 

Like  lions  wode,  they  laid  on  lodo^ 
And  made  a  croel  fight 

'  They  fought  until  they  both  did 
With  swords  of  tempered  steel. 

Until  the  blood,  like  drops  of  raia. 
They  trickling  down  did  feeL 

"Yield  thee.  Lord  Perey,"  Doagba 
"  In  faith  I  will  thee  bring 

Where  thou  shalt  high  advanofcl  bo 
By  James,  our  Scottish  king. 

"Thy  ransom  I  will  freely  give^ 
And  this  report  of  thee,  — 

Thou  art  the  most  ooungeous  knj^t 
That  ever  I  did  see." 


"No,  Douglas,"  saith  Eari  Percy 
"  Thy  proffer  I  do  acorn  ; 

I  will  not  yield  to  any  Soot 
That  ever  yet  was  bom." 

With  that  there  came  an  anow  k 

Out  of  an  English  bow, 
Which  struck  Earl  Douglas  to  the 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow  ; 


Who  never  spake  more  words  than  thssi 
"  Fight  on,  my  meny  men  all ; 

For  why,  my  life  is  at  an  end ; 
Lord  Percy  sees  my  falL' 


»• 


Then  leaving  life.  Earl  Percy  took 
The  dead  man  by  the  liaad ; 

And  said,  "  Earl  Douglas,  for  thy  lifo 
Would  I  had  lost  my  land. 

"  In  truth,  my  very  heart  doth  Used 
With  sorrow  for  thy  sake  ; 

For  sure  a  more  redoubted  knight 
Mischance  did  never  take.** 
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A  knight  amongst  the  Scots  there  was 

Who  saw  Earl  Douglas  die, 
Who  stndght  in  wrath  did  vow  revengo 

Upon  the  Earl  Percy. 

Sir  Hugh  Mountgomery  was  he  called^ 
Who,  with  a  spear  full  bright, 

Well  mounted  on  a  gallant  steed. 
Ban  fiercely  through  the  fight ; 

And  past  the  English  archers  all. 

Without  a  dixsad  or  fear ; 
And  through  Earl  Percy's  body  then 

He  thrust  his  hateful  spear ; 

With  such  vehement  force  and  might 

He  did  his  body  gore, 
The  staff  ran  through  the  other  side 

A  laige  cloth-yard  and  more. 

So  thus  did  both  these  nobles  die. 
Whose  courage  none  could  stain. 

An  English  archer  then  perceived 
The  noble  earl  was  slain. 

He  had  a  bow  bent  in  his  hand, 

Made  of  a  trusty  tree  ; 
An  arrow  of  a  cloth-yard  long 

To  the  hard  head  haled  he. 

Against  Sir  Hugh  Mountgomeiy 

So  right  the  shaft  he  set, 
The  gny  goose  wing  that  was  thereon 

In  his  heart's  blood  was  wet. 

This  fight  did  last  from  break  of  day 

Till  setting  of  the  sun  ; 
For  when  they  rung  the  evening-beU 

The  battle  scarce  was  done. 

With  stout  Earl  Percy  there  were  slain 

Sir  John  of  Egerton, 
Sir  Robert  Ratcliff,  and  Sir  John, 

Sir  James,  that  bold  baron. 

And  with  Sir  George  and  stout  Sir  James, 
Both  knights  of  good  account. 

Good  Sir  Balph  Baby  there  was  slain. 
Whose  prowess  did  surmount. 

For  Witherington  my  heart  is  woe 

That  ever  he  slain  should  be, 
For  when  his  legs  were  hewn  in  two, 

He  knelt  and  fought  on  his  knee. 

And  with  Earl  Douglas  there  were  slain 

Sir  Hugh  Mountgoroery, 
Sir  Charles  Murray,  that  from  the  field 

One  foot  would  never  flee. 


Sir  Charles  Murray  of  Batcliff,  too^  — 

His  sister's  son  was  he ; 
Sir  David  Lamb,  so  well  esteemed, 
.   But  saved  he  could  not  be. 

And  the  Lord  Maxwell  in  like  case 

Did  with  Earl  Douglas  die  : 
Of  twenty  hundred  Scottish  spean. 

Scarce  fifty-five  did  fly. 

Of  fifteen  hundred  Englishmen, 

Went  home  but  fifty-three ; 
The  rest  in  Chevy-Chase  were  slain. 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Next  day  did  many  widows  come^ 

Their  husbands  to  bewail ; 
They  washed  their  wounds  in  brinish  tears, 

But  all  would  not  prevaiL 

Their  bodies,  bathed  in  purple  blood. 

They  bore  with  them  away  ; 
They  kissed  them  dead  a  thousand  times^ 

Ere  they  were  clad  in  clay. 

The  news  was  brought  to  Edinburgh, 
Where  Scotland's  king  did  reign. 

That  brave  "Earl  Douglas  suddenly 
Was  with  an  arrow  slain  : 

"  O  heavy  news,"  King  James  did  say ; 

**  Scotland  can  witness  be 
I  have  not  any  captain  more 

Of  such  account  as  he." 

Like  tidings  to  King  Henry  came 

Within  as  short  a  space, 
That  Percy  of  Northumberland 

Was  slain  in  Chevy-Chase : 

*'  Now  God  be  with  him,"  said  our  King^ 

"  Since  't  will  no  better  be  ; 
I  trust  I  have  within  my  realm 

Five  hundred  as  good  as  he  : 

"Yet  shall  not  Scots  or  Scotland  say 

But  I  will  vengeance  take ; 
I  '11  be  revengM  on  them  all 

For  brave  Earl  Percy's  sake." 

This  vow  full  well  the  King  performed 

After  at  Humbledown  ; 
In  one  day  fifty  knights  were  slain 

With  lords  of  high  renown ; 

And  of  the  rest,  of  small  account. 

Did  many  hundreds  die  : 
Thus  endeth  the  hunting  of  Chevy-Chase, 

Made  by  the  Earl  Percy. 
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God  save  the  king,  and  bless  this  land. 

With  plenty,  joy,  and  peace  ; 
And  grant,  henceforth,  that  foul  debate 
•   'Twixt  noblemen  may  cease. 

RICMARD  SnULB. 


ROBIN  HOOD  AND  ALLEN-A-DALE. 

[Of  Robia  Hood,  the  famous  outlmw  of  Sherwood  Forest,  and  hb 
merry  men.  there  are  a  Uii^e  number  of  ballads ;  but  the  limits 
of  this  volume  necessitate  our  pvinK  *  selection  oni^. 

Various  periods,  rdimpni;  from  the  time  of  Richard  I.  to  the  end 
of  the  rtUgn  of  Edward  1 1.,  have  been  assi|pied  as  the  a^^e  in  which 
Robin  Hood  lived.  He  is  usually  described  as  a  yeoman,  and  his 
place  of  abode  Sherwood  Forest,  in  Nottini^hamshire.  Hb  naoct 
noted  followers,  and  those  (generally  spoken  of  la  the  baOads,  are 
Utile  John.  Friar  Tuck,  hb  chaplain,  and  his  maid  Marian.  Near* 
ly  all  the  legends  extol  hb  courage,  generosity,  humanity,  and  skill 
as  an  archer.  He  robbed  the  rich  only,  who  could  afford  to  lose, 
and  gave  freely  to  the  poor.  He  protected  the  needy,  was  a 
champion  of  the  fair  sex.  and  took  great  delight  in  robbing  pre« 
lates.  The  following  ballad  exhibits  the  outlaw  in  one  of  hb  nuMt 
attractive  aspecta,  —  aflbrdlug  ■mbtaace  to  a  dbtrasMd  lover.] 

Come,  listen  to  me,  you  gallants  so  free, 
All  you  that  love  mirth  for  to  hear. 

And  I  will  tell  you  of  a  bold  outlaw, 
That  lived  in  Nottinghamshire. 

As  Robin  Hood  in  the  forest  stood. 

All  under  the  greenwood  tree, 
^ere  he  was  aware  of  a  brave  young  man^ 

As  fine  as  fine  might  be. 

The  youngster  was  clad  in  scarlet  red. 

In  scarlet  fine  and  gay ; 
And  he  did  frisk  it  over  the  plain. 

And  chanted  a  roundelay. 

As  Robin  Hood  next  morning  stood 

Amongst  the  leaves  so  gay, 
There  did  he  espy  the  same  young  man 

Come  drooping  along  the  way. 

The  scarlet  he  wore  the  day  befora 

It  was  dean  cast  away ; 
And  at  every  step  he  fetched  a  sigh, 

'*  Alas  1  and  a  well-a-day  1 


ti 


Then  steppM  forth  brave  Little  John, 

And  Midge,  the  miller's  son ; 
Which  made  the  young  man  bend  hit  boiw, 

Whenas  he  see  them  come. 

"  Stand  off  I  stand  off ! "  the  young  man  aaid, 

"  What  is  your  wiU  with  me ! " 
"You  roust  come  before  our  master  straight^ 

Under  yon  greenwood  tree." 

And  when  he  came  bold  Robin  before^ 

Robin  asked  him  courteously, 
"0,  hast  thou  any  money  to  spare, 

For  my  merry  men  and  me  f " 


"  I  have  no  money/*  the  young  man  said, 

**  But  five  shillings  and  a  ring ; 
And  that  I  have  kept  these  seven  long  yean. 

To  have  at  my  wedding. 

*'  Yesterday  I  should  have  married  a  maid. 

But  she  was  from  me  ta*en, 
And  chosen  to  be  an  old  knight's  delight. 

Whereby  my  poor  heart  is  slain.'* 

"  What  is  thy  name  ? "  then  said  Robin  Hood. 

"  Come  tell  me  without  any  faiL" 
"  By  the  faith  of  my  body,"  then  said  tlie  yoon^ 
man, 

*'  My  name  it  is  AIIen-a>Dale." 

**  What  wilt  thou  give  me,"  said  Robin  Hood. 

*'  In  ready  gold  or  fee, 
To  help  thee  to  thy  true-love  again. 

And  deliver  her  unto  thee  ? " 

**  I  have  no  money,"  then  quoth  tba  youig  ann. 

*'  No  ready  gold  nor  fee. 
But  I  will  swear  upon  a  book 

Thy  true  servant  for  to  be." 

"  How  many  miles  is  it  to  thy  tnie-loT«  t 
Come  tell  me  without  guile." 
By  the  laith  of  my  body,"  then  said  the  ywng 

man, 
*<  It  is  but  five  little  mile." 


ti 


Then  Robin  he  hasted  over  the  plain. 

He  did  neither  stint  nor  linn,* 
Until  he  came  unto  the  church 

Where  Allen  should  keep  his  weddin*. 

"What  hast  thou  here?"  the  bishop  then  said. 

"I  prithee  now  tell  unto  me." 
"  I  am  a  held  harper,"  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

*'  And  the  best  in  the  north  country.** 

"  0.  welcome,  O,  welcome,'*  the  bishop  he  said, 

"That  music  best  pleaseth  me." 
"  You  shall  have  no  music,**  quoth  Robin  Hood, 

"  Till  the  bride  and  bride^^oom  I  see." 

With  that  came  in  a  wealthy  knight. 

Which  was  both  grave  and  old ; 
And  after  him  a  finikin  lass. 

Did  shine  like  the  gUsteiing  gold. 

"  This  is  not  a  fit  match,"  quoth  Robin  Hood. 

"That  you  do  seem  to  make  here  ; 
For  since  we  are  come  into  the  church. 

The  bride  shall  chuse  her  own  dear." 

Then  Robin  Hood  put  his  horn  to  his  month. 

And  blew  blasts  two  and  three  ; 
When  four-and-twenty  yeomen  bold 

Come  leaping  over  the  lea. 

*  Stop  OCT  Miy. 
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And  when  they  came  into  the  churchyard, 

Marching  all  in  a  row, 
The  first  man  was  AUen-a-Dale, 

To  give  bold  Robin  his  bow. 


«i 


This  is  thy  tme-loye/'  Robin  he  said, 
"  Young  Allen,  as  I  liear  say ; 
And  you  shall  be  married  this  same  time. 
Before  we  depart  away." 

"  That  shall  not  be,"  the  bishop  he  cried, 

*'  For  thy  word  shall  not  stand  ; 
They  shall  be  three  times  asked' in  the  church. 

As  the  law  is  of  our  land." 

Robin  Hood  pulled  off  the  bishop's  coat, 

And  put  it  upon  Little  John  ; 
'*  By  the  faith  of  my  body,"  then  Robin  said, 

"  This  cloth  doth  make  thee  a  man." 

When  Little  John  went  into  the  quire. 

The  people  began  to  laugh  ; 
He  asked  them  seven  times  into  church 

Lest  three  times  should  not  be  enough. 

"  Who  gives  me  this  maid  ? "  said  Little  John, 
Quoth  Robin  Hood,  **  That  do  1 ; 

And  he  that  takes  her  from  Allen-a-Dale, 
Full  dearly  he  shall  her  buy." 

And  then,  having  ended  this  mercy  wedding. 

The  bride  looked  like  a  queen  ; 
And  so  they  returned  to  the  merry  greenwood. 

Amongst  the  leaves  so  green. 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE  KING  AND  THE  MILLER  OP 
MANSFIELD. 

Henry,  our  royall  king,  would  ride  a-hunting 
To  the  grene  forest  so  pleasant  and  faire  ; 

To  see  the  harts  skipping,  and  daintydoes  tripping : 
Unto  merry  Sherwood  his  nobles  repairs  : 

Hawke  and  hound  were  unbound,  all  things 
prepared 

For  the  game,  in  the  same,  with  good  regard. 

All  a  long  summer's  day  rode  the  king  pleasantlye 
With  all  his  princes  and  nobles  eche  one  ; 

Chasing  the  hart  and  hind,  and  the  bucke  gal- 
lantlye, 
Till  the  dark  evening  forced  all  to  tume  home. 

Then  at  last,  riding  fast,  he  had  lost  quite 

All  his  lords  in  the  wood,  late  in  the  night. 

Wandering  thus  wearilye,  all  alone,  upanddowne. 
With  a  rude  miller  he  mett  at  the  last ; 

Asking  the  ready  way  unto  faire  Nottingham, 
"Sir,"  quoth  the  miller,  **  I  meane  not  to  jest, 


Yet  I  thiuke,  what  I  thinke,  sooth  for  to  say, 
Yo  doe  not  llghtlye  ride  out  of  your  way." 

"Why,  what  dost  thou  think  of  me,"  quoth  our 
king,  merrily, 
**  Passing  thy  judgment  upon  me  so  briefe  ? " 
"  Good  faith,"  sayd  the  miller,  **  1  meane  not  to 
flatter  thee ; 
I  guess  thee  to  be  but  some  gentleman  thefe  : 
Stand  thee  backe  in  the  dark  ;  light  not  adowne. 
Lest  that  I  presentlye  crack  thy  knave's  crowue." 


"Thou  dost  abuse  me  much,"  quoth  the  king, 
"  saying  thus ; 
I  am  a  gentleman  ;  lodging  I  lacke." 
"Thou  hast  not,"  quoth  the  miller,  "  one  grot 
in  thy  purse ; 
All  thy  inheritance  hanges  on  thy  backe." 
"  I  have  gold  to  dischaige  all  that  1  call ; 
If  it  be  but  forty  pence,  I  will  pay  all." 

Thus  they  went  all  along  unto  the  miller's  house, 
Where  they  were  seething  of  puddings  and 
souse ; 
The  miller  first  entered  in ;  after  him  went  the  king ; 

Never  came  hee  in  soe  smoakye  a  house. 
"Now,"  quoth  hee,  "let  me  see  here  what  you 

are." 
Quoth  our  king,  "  Looke  your  fill,  and  doe  not 
spare." 

"I  like  well  thy  countenance;  thou  hast  an 
honest  face ; 
With  my  son  Richard  this  night  thoushalt  lye." 
Quoth  his  wife,  "  By  my  troth,  it  is  a  handsome 
youth  ; 
Yet  it  'a  best,  husband,  to  deal  warilye. 
Art  thou  no  runaway ;  piythee,  3'outh,  tell  7 
Show  me  thy  passport,  and  all  shall  be  well." 

Then  our  king,  presen tlye  making  lowe  courtes^'e. 
With  his  hatt  in  his  hand,  thus  he  did  say  : 

"  I  have  no  passport,  nor  never  was  servitor,' 
But  a  poor  courtier,  rode  out  of  my  way ; 

And  for  your  kindness  here  offered  to  mee, 

I  wiU  requite  you  in  everye  degree." 

Then  to  the  miller  his  wife  whispered  sccretlye. 
Saying,  "It  seemeth  this  youth 's  of  good  kin. 

Both  by  his  apparel,  and  eke  by  liis  nianuerb  ; 
To  tume  him  out,  certainlye,  were  a  great  sin." 

"  Yea,"  quoth  hee,  "  you  may  see  he  hath  sonie 
grace 

When  he  doth  speake  to  his  betters  in  place." 

"  Well,"  quoth  the  millet's  wife,  "young  man, 
ye  're  welcome  here  ; 
And,  though  I  say  it,  well  lodged  shall  be ; 
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Fresh  straw  will  I  have  laid  on  thy  bed  so  brave, 
And  good  brown  hempen  sheets  likewise," 

quotli  shee. 
"Aye,**  quoth  the  goodman,  ''  and  when  that  is 

done, 
Thou  shalt  lye  with  no  worse  than  our  own  sonne." 

«*  Nay,  first,"  quoth  Richard,  "  good  fellowe,  tcU 
me  true, 
Hast  thou  no  creepers  within  thy  gay  hose  ? 
Or  art  thou  not  troubled  with  the  scabbado  ?  *' 
"I  pray,"  quoth  the  king,  "what  creatures 
are  those  ?  '* 
"Art  thou  not  lousy,  nor  scabby  ?"  quoth  he  : 
"  If  thou  beest,  surely  thou  lyest  not  with  mee." 

This  caused  the  king  suddenlye  to  laugh  most 
heartilye. 

Till  the  teares  trickled  fast  downefrom  his  eyes. 
Then  to  their  supper  were  they  set  orderiye, 

With  hot  bag-puddings  and  good  apple-pyes  ; 
Nappy  ale,  good  and  stale,  in  a  browne  bowle. 
Which  did  about  the  board  merrilye  trowle. 

"Here,"  quoth  the  miller,  "good  fellowe,   I 
drinke  to  thee. 
And  to  all  'cuckholds,  wherever  they  bee.' " 
"  I  pledge  thee,"  quoth  our  king,  "and  thanke 
thee  heartilye 
For  mye  welcome  in  every  good  degree ; 
And  here,  in  like  manner,  I  drinke  tothy  sonne." 
"  Do,  then,"  quoth  Richard,  "  and  quicke  let  it 
come." 

"Wife,"  quoth  the  miller,    "fetch  me  forth 
lightfoote. 
And  of  his  sweetnesse  a  little  we  'II  taste." 
A.  fair  ven*son  pastye  brought  she  out  presentl3re. 
"  Eate,"  quoth  tfaemiller ;  "  but,  sir,  make  no 
waste. 
Here  's  dainty  lightfoote  I "  —  "In  faith,"  sayd 

the  king, 
"  I  never  before  eat  to  daintye  a  thing." 

"  1  wis,"  quoth  Richard,  "  no  daintye  at  all  it  is  ; 

For  we  doe  eate  of  it  everye  day." 
"In  what  place,"  sayd  our  king,    "may  be 
bought  like  to  this  ? " 
"  We  never  pay  penny  for  itt,  by  my  fay  : 
From  merry  Sherwood  we  fetch  it  home  here  ; 
Now  and  then  we  make  bold  with  our  kinge's 
deer." 


"Then  I  thinke,"  sayd  our  king,  "that  it  is 
venison." 
"  Eche  foole,"  quoth  Richard,  "  fuU  well  may 
know  tliat ; 
Never  are  wee  wiUiout  two  or  three  in  the  roof, 
Very  well  fleshed,  and  excellent  fat  : 


j  But,  prythee,  say  nothing  wherever  thou  go^  ; 
We  would  not,  for  twopence^  the  king  should  it 
knowe." 

"  Doubt  not,"  then  sayd  the  king,  "  my  prmist 
aecresye ; 

The  king  shall  never  know  more  on't  for  me.** 
A  cupp  of  lamb's- wool  they  dnnke  unto  aim  thciu 

And  to  their  bedds  they  past  present  lye. 
The  nobles,  next  rooming,  went  all  upao«l  duwii. 
For  to  seeke  out  the  king  in  every  towne. 

At  last,  at  the  miller's  "  cott,"  soon  they  eaj-bM 
him  out. 
As  he  was  mounting  upon  his  fairv  fftpt»«l<>  ; 
To  whom  they  came  presently,  falling  down  oa 
their  knee, 
Which  made  the  miller^s  heart  wofully  hltrtU  ; 
Shaking  and  quaking,  before  him  he  stood. 
Thinking  he  should  have  been  hangied  by  the  Roud. 

The  king  perceiving  him  fearihlly  trembling. 
Drew  forth  his  sword,  but  nothing  he  sed  ; 

The  miller  downe  did  fall,  crying  before  them  all. 
Doubting  the  king  would  have  cut  off  his  hrad. 

But  he,  his  kind  courtesye  fur  to  requite. 

Gave  him  great  living  and  dubbed  him  a  knight 


THE  RETURN  OF  BEPPO. 

While  Laura  thus  was  seen,  and  seeing,  smilinc 
Talking,  she  knew  not  why,  and  cared  not  «  hit, 

So  that  her  female  friends,  with  envy  brotiiug, 
Beheld  her  airs  and  triumph,  and  all  that : 

And  well-drcssed  males  still  kept  before  h«*r  fil.:-^ 
And  passing  bowed  and  mingled  with  iKT'-hat ; 

More  than  the  rest  one  person  seemed  to  >tAtv 

With  pertinacity  that 's  rather  rare. 

He  was  a  Turk,  the  color  of  mahogany  ; 

And  Laura  saw  him,  and  at  firrt  was  gla<l. 
Because  the  Turks  so  much  admire  pbilc^'in. 

Although  their  usage  of  their  wives  is  ad  ; 
'T  is  said  they  use  no  better  than  a  dog  any 

Poor  woman,  whom  they  purehase  like  a  pati  ; 
They  have  a  number,  though  they  ne'er  exhibit  >m. 
Four  wives  by  law,andconcubine8"ad  libitum.** 

They  lock  them  up,  and  veil,  andguar^l  them  lUilr, 
They  scarcely  can  behold  their  male  ivUtions 

So  that  their  moments  do  not  pass  so  gayly 
As  is  supposed  the  case  with  northern  UAtioti^ ; 

Confinement,  too,  must  make  them  look  «f riv 
palely ; 
And  as  the  Turks  abhor  long  conrersationSk 

Their  days  are  either  passed  in  doing  nothin|^ 

Or  bathings  nursing  making  love^  and  clothing. 
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Our  Laura*8  Turk  still  kept  his  eyes  upon  her, 
Less  in  the  Mussulman  than  Christian  way, 

Which  seems  to  say,  "  Madam,  I  do  you  honor, 
And  while  I  please  to  stare,  you '11  please  to  stay." 

Could  staring  win  a  woman,  this  had  won  her, 
But  Laura  could  not  thus  be  led  astray  ; 

She  had  stood  fire  too  long  and  well  to  boggle 

Even  at  this  stranger's  most  outlandish  ogle. 
.  •  •  •  . 

Laura,  who  knew  it  would  not  do  at  all 
To  meet  the  daylight  after  seven  hours*  sitting 

Among  three  thousand  people  at  a  ball. 
To  make  her  courtesy  thought  it  right  and  fit- 
ting: 

The  Count  was  at  her  elbow  with  her  shawl; 
And  they  the  room  wereonthe  point  of  quitting. 

When  lo  !  those  cursed  gondoliers  had  got 

Just  in  the  very  place  where  they  should  7iot. 

■  •  *  •  • 

The  Count  and  Laura  found  their  boat  at  last, 
And  homeward  floated  o'er  the  silent  tide, 

Discussing  all  the  dances  gone  and  past ; 
The  dancers  and  their  dresses,  too,  beside  ; 

Some  little  scandals  eke  :  but  all  aghast 
(As  to  their  palace  stairs  the  rowers  glide) 

Sate  Laura  by  the  side  of  her  Adorer, 

When  lo  !  the  Mussulman  was  there  before  her. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Count,  with  browexceedinggrave, 
"Your  unexpected  presence  here  will  make 

It  necessary  for  myself  to  crave 
Its  import  f    But  perhaps  't  is  a  mistake  ; 

I  hope  it  is  so  ;  and  at  once  to  waive 
All  compliment,  1  hoi^e  so  for  ymir  sake  : 

You  understand  my  meaning,  or  you  sfuill." 

"  Sir  "  (quoth  the  Turk),  '"t  is  no  mistake  at  alL 

"  That  lady  is  my  vn/e  /  "  Much  wonder  paints 
The  lady's  changing  cheek,  as  well  it  might ; 

But  where  an  English  woman  sometimes  faints, 
Italian  females  don't  do  so  outright. 

Thi'v  oTtlv  call  a  little  on  their  saints. 

And  then  come  to  themselves,  almost  or  quite  ; 

Which  saves  much  hartshorn,  salts,  and  sprink- 
ling faces. 

And  cutting  stays,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 

She  said,  —  what  could  she  say  I    Why,  not  a 
word ; 

But  the  Count  courteously  invited  in 
The  stranger,  much  appeased  by  what  he  heard  : 

"Such   things,  perhaps,   we'd  best  discuss 
within," 
Said  he  :  "  don't  let  us  make  ourselves  absurd 

In  public,  by  a  scene,  nor  raise  a  din. 
For  then  the  chief  and  only  satisfaction 
Will  be  much  quizzing  on  the  whole  transaction." 


They  entered,  and  for  coffee  called,  —  it  came, 
A  beverage' for  Turks  and  Christians  both. 

Although  the  way  they  make  it 's  not  the  same. 
Now  Laura,  much  recovered,  or  less  loath 

To  speak,  cries, ' '  Beppo !  what 's  your  pagan  name  ? 
Bless  me  !  your  beard  is  of  amazing  growth  1 

And  how  came  you  to  keep  away  so  long  ? 

Are  you  not  sensible  't  was  very  wrong  ? 

•*  And  are  you  really,  truly,  now  a  Turk  ? 

With  any  other  women  did  you  wive  ? 
Is  't  true  they  use  their  fingers  for  a  fork  ? 

Well,  that 's  the  prettiest  shawl — as  I  'm  alive ! 
You  '11  give  it  me  ?    They  say  you  eat  no  pork. 

And  how  so  many  years  did  you  contrive 
To  —  Bless  me  !  Did  I  ever  ?  No,  I  never 
Saw  a  man  grown  so  yellow  !   How  's  your  liver  ? 

•*  Beppo,  that  beard  of  yours  becomes  you  not ; 

It  shall  be  shaved  before  you  're  a  day  older  ; 
Why  do  you  wear  it  ?    0,  I  had  forgot  — 

Pray,  don't  youthink  the  weather  here  is  colder  ? 
How  do  I  look  ?  You  sha'  n't  stir  from  this  spot 

In  that  queer  dress,  for  fear  that  some  beholder 
Should  find  you  out,  and  make  the  story  known. 
How  short  your  hair  is  !  Lord  !   how  gray  it 's 
gi-own !  " 

What  answer  Beppo  made  to  these  demands 
Is  more  than  I  know.     He  was  cast  away 

About  where  Troy  stood  once,  and  nothing  stands ; 
Became  a  slave,  of  coui-se,  and  for  his  pay 

Had  bread  and  bastinadoes,  till  some  bands 
Of  ])irates  landing  in  a  neighboring  bay. 

He  joined  the  rogues  and  prospered,  and  became 
;  A  rencgado  of  indifierent  fame. 

But  he  grew  rich,  and  with  liis  riches  grew  so 
Keen  the  desire  to  see  his  home  again, 

He  thought  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  so. 
And  nut  l>e  always  thieving  on  the  main  ; 

Lonely  he  felt,  at  limes,  as  Robin  Crusoe, 
And  so  he  hired  a  vessel  come  from  Spain, 

Bound  for  Corfu  :  she  was  a  fine  polacca. 

Manned  with  twelve  hands,  and  laden  with  to- 
bacco. 

Himself,  and  much  (Heaven  knows  how  gotten  ! ) 
cash. 

He  then  embarked,  with  risk  of  life  and  limb. 
And  got  clear  off,  although  the  attempt  was  rash ; 

He  said  that  Providence  protected  liim,  — 
For  my  part,  I  say  nothing,  lest  we  clash 

In  our  opinions  :  —  well,  the  ship  was  trim. 
Set  sail,  and  kept  her  reckoning  fairly  on, 
flxcept  three  days  of  calm  when  off  Cape  Bonn. 

They  reached  the  island,  he  transferred  his  lading, 
And  self  and  live  stock,  to  another  bottom. 
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And  passed  for  a  tnie  Turkey  merchant,  trading 
Withgootlsof  various  names,  but  1  've  forgot 'em. 

Howeverp  he  got  otf  by  thU  evading. 
Or  else  the  jieople  would  perhaps  have  shot 
him; 

And  thus  at  Venice  landed  to  reclaim 

His  wife,  religion,  house,  and  Christian  name. 

His  wife  received,  the  patriarch  rebaptized  him 
(He  made  the  church  a  present,  by  the  way ) ; 
He  then  threw  off  the  garments  which  disguised 
him. 
And  borrowed  the  Coimt's  small-clothes  for  a 
day  ; 
His  friends  the  more  for  his  long  absence  prized 
him. 
Finding  he  *d  wherewithal  to  make  them  gay 
With  dinners,  where  he  oft  became  the  laugh  of 

them. 
For  stories,  — but  /don't  believe  the  half  of  them. 

Whate'er  his  youth  had  suffered,  his  old  age 
With  wealth  and  talking  made  him  some 
amends; 

Though  Laura  sometimes  put  him  in  a  rage, 
I  've  heard  the  Count  and  he  were  always  friends. 

My  pen  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  {tage. 

Which  being  finished,  here  the  story  ends ; 

T  is  to  be  wished  it  had  been  sooner  done, 

But  stories  somehow  lengthen  when  begun. 

BYXON. 


JOCK  JOHNSTONE,  THE  TINKLER. 


<« 


0,  CAME  ye^  ower  by  the  Yoke-bum  Ford, 
Or  down  the  King's  Road  of  the  cleuch  ?  * 
Or  saw  ye  a  knight  and  a  lady  bright, 
Wha  ha'e  gane  the  gate  they  baith  shall  rue  f  " 

"  I  saw  a  knight  and  a  lady  bright 
Ride  up  the  cleuch  at  the  break  of  day  ; 

The  knight  upon  a  coal-black  steod. 
And  the  dame  on  one  of  the  silver-gray. 

"  And  the  lady's  palfrey  flew  the  first, 

With  many  a  clang  of  silver  bell : 
Swift  as  the  raven's  morning  flight 

The  two  went  scouring  ower  the  fell. 

"  By  this  time  they  are  man  and  wife. 

And  standing  in  St.  Mary's  fane  ; 
And  the  lady  in  the  grass-green  silk 

A  maid  you  will  never  sec  again." 

"  But  1  can  tell  thee,  saucy  wight,  — 
And  that  the  runaway  shall  prove,  — 

Revenge  to  a  Douglas  is  as  sweet 
As  maiden  cliarms  or  maiden's  love." 


•  Dell. 


"Since  thou  say'st  that,  my  Lord  Doaglaa^ 
Good  faitli  some  clinking  there  will  be  ; 

Be.shrew  my  heart,  but  and  my  sword. 
If  I  winna  turn  and  ride  with  thee  I " 

They  whipjied  out  ower  the  Shepherd  Cleucht 
And  doun  the  links  o'  the  Corsedeoch  Bom  ; 

And  aye  the  Douglas  cwore  by  his  sword 
To  win  his  love,  or  ne'er  retam. 

**  First  fight  your  rival,  Lord  Doiigla% 
And  then  brag  after,  if  you  may  ; 

For  the  Earl  of  Rom  is  aa  brave  a  lord 
As  ever  gave  good  weajmn  sway. 

"  But  I  for  ae  poor  siller  meik. 
Or  thirteen  pennies  and  a  bawbee^ 

Will  tak  in  hand  to  fight  you  boith. 
Or  beat  the  winner,  whiche'er  it  be.** 

The  Douglas  turned  him  on  his  steed. 
And  I  wat  a  loud  laughter  leuch  he : 

"  Of  a'  the  fools  I  have  ever  met, 
Man,  I  ha'e  never  met  ane  like  tliee. 

"  Art  thou  akin  to  lord  or  knight. 
Or  courtly  squire  or  warrior  leal  f" 

*'  I  am  a  tinkler,"  quo'  the  wight, 
**  But  1  like  crown-cracking  unco  waeL** 


When  they  came  to  St.  Mary's  kirk. 
The  chaplain  shook  for  very  fear ; 

And  aye  he  kissed  the  cross,  and  said, 
'*  What  deevil  has  sent  that  Douglas 

"  He  neither  values  book  nor  ban. 
But  curses  all  without  demur  ; 

And  cares  nae  mair  for  a  holy  man 
Than  I  do  for  a  worthless  cur." 


"Come  here,  thou  bland  and  brittle  priest, 

And  tell  to  me  without  delay 
Where  you  have  hid  the  lord  of  Ross 

And  the  lady  that  came  at  the  break  of  day.* 

"  No  knight  or  lady,  good  Lord  Douglas^ 
Have  I  beheld  since  break  of  mom  ; 

And  I  never  saw  the  lord  of  Ross 
Since  the  wofiil  day  that  I  was  bom." 

Lord  Douglas  turned  him  round  about. 
And  looked  the  Tinkler  in  the  face  ; 

Where  he  beheld  a  lurking  smile. 
And  a  deevil  of  a  dour  grimace. 

"  How 's  this,  how  *s  this,  thou  Tinkler  loon! 

Hast  thou  presumed  to  lie  on  me  T  " 
"  Faith  that  1  have  : "  the  Tinkler  said, 

"  And  a  right  good  turn  I  have  done  to  thee  | 
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•*  For  the  lord  of  Ross  and  thy  own  true-love, 
The  beauteous  Harriet  of  Thirlestane, 

Rade  west  away,  ere  the  break  of  day  ; 
And  you  '11  never  see  the  dear  maid  again  ; 


« 


So  I  thought  it  best  to  bring  you  here. 
On  a  wraiig  scent,  of  my  own  accord  ; 
For  had  you  met  the  Johnstone  clan, 
They  wad  ha'e  made  mince-meat  of  a  lord. 


ft 


At  this  the  Douglas  was  so  wroth 

He  wist  not  what  to  say  or  do  ; 
But  he  strak  the  Tinkler  o*er  the  croun, 

Till  the  blood  came  dreeping  ower  his  brow. 

"  Beshrew  my  heart,"  quo*  the  Tinkler  lad, 
'*  Thou  bear'st  thee  most  ungallantlye  ! 

If  these  are  the  manners  of  a  lord. 
They  are  manners  that  winnagangdounwi'me." 

"  Hold  up  thy  hand,*'  the  Douglas  cried, 
"  And  keep  thy  distance.  Tinkler  loun  ! " 

"That  will  I  not,"  the  Tinkler  said, 
'  *  Though  I  and  my  mare  should  both  go  do  wn ! " 

"I  have  armor  on,"  cried  the  Lord  Douglas, 
"Cuirass  and  helm,  as  you  may  see." 

"  The  deil  me  care  1 "  quo'  the  Tinkler  lad  ; 
"  I  shall  havo'a  skelp  at  them  and  thee." 


"  I  care  no  more  for  Lord  James  Douglas 
Than  Lord  James  Douglas  cares  for  me  ; 

But  I  want  to  let  his  proud  heart  know 
That  a  tinkler 's  a  man  as  well  as  he." 

So  they  fought  on,  and  they  fought  on, 
Till  good  Lord  Douglas'  breath  was  gone  ; 

And  the  Tinkler  bore  him  to  the  ground, 
With  rush,  with  rattle,  and  with  groan. 

"  0  hon  !  0  hon !  "  cried  the  proud  Douglas, 
"That  I  this  day  should  have  lived  to  see  1 

For  sure  my  honor  I  have  lost, 
And  a  leader  again  1  can  never  be  ! 

"  But  tell  me  of  thy  kith  and  kin,  , 
And  where  was  bi-cd  thy  weapon  hand  ? 

For  thou  art  the  wale  of  tinkler  loons 
That  ever  was  bom  in  fair  Scotland." 

"  My  name  *s  Jock  Johnstone,"  quo'  the  wight ; 

"  I  winna  keep  in  my  name  frae  thee  ; 
And  here,  tak  thou  thy  sword  again, 

And  better  friends  we  two  shall  be." 

But  the  Douglas  swore  a  solemn  oath, 
That  was  a  debt  he  could  never  owe  ; 

He  would  rather  die  at  the  liack  of  the  dike 
Tlian  owe  his  sword  to  a  man  so  low. 


"Ton  are  not  horsed,"  quo'  the  Lord  Douglas,     |  "  But  if  thou  wilt  ride  under  my  banner, 
"  And  no  remorse  this  weapon  brooks."  ;      And  bear  my  livery  and  my  name, 

"  Mine's  a  right  good  yaud,"  quo'  the  Tinkler  lad,  ;  My  right-hand  warrior  thou  shalt  be 
"And  a  great  deal  better  nor  she  looks.  ;      And  I  '11  knight  thee  on  the  field  of  fame.' 

"  So  stand  to  thy  weapons,  thou  haughty  lord. 

What  I  have  taken  I  needs  must  give  ; 
Thou  shalt  never  strike  a  tinkler  again. 

For  the  langest  day  thou  hast  to  live." 


Then  to  it  they  fell,  both  sharp  and  snell. 
Till  the  fire  from  both  their  weapons  flew  ; 

But  the  very  first  shock  that  they  met  with. 
The  Douglas  his  rashness  'gan  to  rue. 

For  though  he  had  on  a  sark  of  mail. 
And  a  cuirass  on  his  breast  wore  he. 

With  a  good  sf^l  bonnet  on  his  head, 
Yet  the  blood  ran  trinkling  to  his  knee. 

The  Douglas  sat  upright  and  firm. 
Aye  as  together  their  horses  ran  ; 

But  the  Tinkler  laid  on  like  a  very  deil,  — 
Siccan  strokes  were  never  laid  on  by  man. 

"Hold  up  thy  hand,  thou  Tinkler  loun," 
Cried  the  poor  priest,  with  whining  din  ; 

"  If  thou  hurt  the  brave  Lord  James  Douglas, 
A  curse  be  on  thee  and  all  thy  kin  ! " 


i  "Woe  worth  thy  wit,  good  Lord  Douglas, 
!      To  think  1  'd  change  my  trade  for  thine ; 
,  Far  better  and  wiser  would  you  be. 
To  live  a  joume}'man  of  mine, 

"  To  mend  a  kettle  or  a  casque. 
Or  clout  a  goodwife's  yettliu'  pan,  — 

Upon  my  life,  good  Lord  Douglas, 
You  *d  make  a  noble  tinkler-man  I 

"  I  would  give  you  drammock  twice  a  day, 
i      And  sunkets  on  a  Sunday  mom, 
I  And  you  should  be  a  rare  adept 

In  steel  and  copper,  brass  and  hom  I 

"  I  '11  fight  you  every  day  you  rise. 
Till  you  can  act  the  hero's  part ; 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  think  of  this. 
And  lay  it  seriously  to  heart." 

The  Douglas  writhed  beneath  the  lash. 
Answering  with  an  inwartl  curse,  — 

Like  salmon  wriggling  on  a  spear. 
That  makes  his  deadly  wound  the  worse. 
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But  up  there  came  two  84[uire8  renowned ; 

In  search  of  Lord  Douglas  they  came  ; 
And  when  they  saw  their  master  down. 

Their  Bpirita  mounted  in  a  flame. 

And  they  flew  upon  the  Tinkler  wight. 

Like  perfect  tigers  on  their  prey  : 
But  the  Tinkler  heaved  his  trusty  sword. 

And  made  him  ready  for  the  fray. 

"  Come  one  to  one,  ye  coward  knaves,  — 
Come  hand  to  hand,  and  steed  to  steed  ; 

I  would  that  ye  were  better  men, 
For  this  is  glorious  work  indeed  ! " 

Before  you  could  have  counted  twelve. 

The  Tinkler's  wondrous  chivalrye 
Had  both  the  squires  upon  the  sward, 

And  their  horses  galloping  o'er  the  lea. 

The  Tinkler  tied  them  neck  and  heel. 

And  mony  a  biting  jest  gave  he  : 
"  0  lie,  for  shame  ! "  said  the  Tinkler  lad ; 

**  Siccan  fighters  I  did  never  see  ! " 

He  slit  one  of  their  bridle  reins,  — 
0,  what  disgrace  the  conquered  feels  !  — 

And  he  skelpit  the  squires  with  that  good  tawse, 
Till  the  blood  ran  off  at  baith  their  heels. 

The  Douglas  he  was  forced  to  laugh 
Till  down  his  cheek  the  salt  tear  ran  : 

"  I  think  the  deevil  be  come  here 
In  the  likeness  of  a  tinkler  man  1 
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Then  he  has  to  Lord  Douglas  gone, 
And  he  raised  him  kindly  by  the  hand. 

And  he  set  him  on  his  gallant  steed. 
And  bore  him  away  to  Henderland: 

'*  Be  not  cast  down,  my  I^ord  Douglas, 
Nor  writhe  beneath  a  broken  bane  ; 

For  the  leech's  art  will  mend  the  part. 
And  your  honor  lost  will  spring  again. 

"T is  true,  Jock  Johnstone  is  my  name  ; 

I  *m  a  right  good  tinkler,  as  you  see  ; 
For  I  can  crack  a  casque  betimes. 

Or  clout  one,  as  my  need  may  be. 

"Jock  Johnstone  is  my  name,  't  is  true,  — 
But  noble  hearts  arc  allied  to  me ; 

For  I  am  the  lord  of  Annandale, 
And  a  knight  and  earl  as  well  as  thee." 

Then  Douglas  strained  the  hero's  hand. 
And  took  from  it  his  swonl  again  : 

"Since  thou  art  the  lord  of  Annandale, 
Thou  hast  eased  my  heart  of  meikle  pain. 


*'I  might  have  known  thy  noble  form 
In  that  disguise  thou  'rt  ]>lcaM><l  to 

All  Scotland  knows  thy  match  K*as  arm. 
And  England  by  exi^ericuce  dear. 

"  We  have  been  foes  as  well  as  friends, 
And  jealous  of  each  other's  sway  ; 

But  little  can  I  comprehend 
Thy  motive  for  these  pranks  to-day.** 

"  Sooth,  my  gopd  lord,  the  tnith  to  tell, 
*T  was  I  that  stole  your  love  away. 

And  gave  her  to  the  lonl  of  Kom 
An  hour  before  the  break  of  (Lay ; 

'*  For  the  lord  of  Ross  is  my  brother. 

By  all  the  laws  of  chivalrye  ; 
And  I  brought  with  me  a  thousand  men 

To  guard  him  to  my  ain  couutrye. 

"  But  I  thought  meet  to  stay  behind. 
And  try  your  lordship  to  waylay. 

Resolved  to  breed  some  noble  sport* 
By  leadiMg  you  so  far  astray. 

"  Judging  it  better  some  lives  to  spare,  — 
Which  fancy  takes  me  now  and  then,  — 

And  settle  our  quarrel  hand  to  hand. 
Than  each  with  our  ten  thousand  men. 

"  God  send  yon  soon,  my  Lord  Douglas, 
To  Border  foray  sound  and  haill ! 

But  never  strike  a  tinkler  apiin. 
If  he  be  a  Johnstone  of  Annandale."* 


NORVAL. 

My  name  is  Norval :  on  the  Grampian  hills 
My  father  feeds  his  flocks  ;  a  frugal  swain. 
Whose  constant  cares  were  to  incn»a.i«?  hi»  kt»'i.\ 
And  keep  his  only  son,  myself,  at  hoiii^. 
For  I  had  heard  of  battles,  and  I  loii^d 
To  follow  to  the  field  some  warlike  lonl : 
And  Heaven  soon  granted  wluit  my  sane  deni*«I 
This  moon  which  rose  last  night,  round  a^  ir% 

shield. 
Had  not  yet  filled  her  horns,  when,  by  her  light 
A  baud  of  fierce  barbarians,  from  the  liill^. 
Rushed  like  a  torrent  down  upon  the  val<*. 
Sweeping  our  flocks  and  herds.     The  sJiephenlA 

fled 
For  safety  and  for  succor.     1  alone. 
With  bended  bow,  and  quiver  full  of  arrows. 
Hovered  about  the  enemy,  and  marked 
Tlie  road  he  took,  then  hastenetl  to  my  friends 
Wliom,  with  a  troop  of  fifty  chosen  men, 
I  met  advancing.     The  pursuit  I  led. 
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Till  we  o'eitook  the  spoil -encumbered  foe. 

We  foiight  and  conquered.     Ere  a  sword  was 

drawn 
An  arrow  from  my  bow  bad  pierced  their  chief, 
AVho  wore  that  day  the  arms  which  now  I  wear. 
Returning  home  in  triumiih,  I  disdained 
The  shepherd's  slothful  life ;  and  having  heard 
That  our  good  king  had  summoned  his  bold  peers 
To  lead  their  warriors  to  the  Carron  side, 
I  left  my  father's  house,  and  took  with  me 
A  chosen  servant  to  conduct  my  steps,  — 
Yon  trembling  coward,  who  forsook  his  master. 
Jonmeyingwith  this  intent,  I  passed  these  towers, 
And,  Heaven-directed,  came  this  day  to  do 
The  happy  deed  that  gilds  my  humble  name. 

JOHN  HOItB. 


JORASSE. 

J0RAA8IS  was  in  his  three-and-twentieth  year ; 
Grscefal  and  active  as  a  stag  just  roused  ; 
Gentle  withal,  and  pleasant  in  his  speech, 
Yet  seldom  seen  to  smile.     He  had  grown  up 
Among  the  hunters  of  the  Higher  Alps  ; 
Had  caught  their  starts  and  fits  of  thoughtful- 

ness, 
Their  haggard  looks,  and  strange  soliloquies. 
•  •  ■  .  . 

Once,  nor  long  before, 
Alone  at  daybreak  on  the  Mettenberg, 
He  slipped,  he  fell ;  and,  through  a  fearful  cleft 
Gliding  from  ledge  to  ledge,  from  deep  to  deeper. 
Went  to  the  under-world  !     Long-while  he  lay 
I'pon  his  rugged  bed,  — then  waked  like  one 
WLthing  to  sleep  again  and  sleep  forever  ! 
For,  looking  round,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
Innumerable  branches  of  a  cavern, 
Winding  beneath  a  solid  crust  of  ice  ; 
With  here  and  there  a  rent  that  showed  the 

stars  I 
What  tjien,  alas,  was  left  him  but  to  die  f 
What  else  in  those  immeasurable  chambers, 
Strewn  with  the  bones  of  miserable  men. 
Lost  like  himself  ?    Yet  must  he  wander  on. 
Till  cold  and  hunger  set  his  spirit  free  I 
And,  rising,  he  began  his  dreary  round  ; 
When  hark,  the  noise  as  of  some  mighty  river 
Working  its  way  to  light !     Back  he  withdrew, 
But  soon  returned,  and,  fearless  from  despair, 
l>aithed  down  the  dismal  channel ;  and  all  day. 
If  (lay  could  be  where  utter  darkness  was. 
Travelled  incessantly,  the  craggy  roof 
Jnst  overhead,  and  the  impetuous  waves, 
^OT  broad  nor  deep,  yet  with  a  giant's  strength, 
1  Ashing  him  on.     At  last  the  water  slept 
In  a  (leail  lake,  — at  the  third  stop  he  took. 
Unfathomable,  —  and  the  roof,  that  long 


Had  threatened,  suddenly  descending,  lay 

Flat  on  the  surface.     Statue-like  he  stood. 

His  journey  ended,  when  a  ray  divine 

Shot  through  his  soul.     Breathing  a  prayer  to 

her 

Whose  ears  are  never  shut,  the  Blessed  Virgin, 

He  plunged,  he  swam,  —  and  in  an  instant  rose. 

The  barrier  past,  in  light,  in  sunshine  !  Through 

A  smiling  valley,  full  of  cottages. 

Glittering  the  river  ran ;  and  on  the  bank 

The  young  were  dancing  ('t  was  a  festival-day) 

All  in  their  best  attire.     There  first  he  saw 

His  Madelaine.     In  the  crowd  she  stood  to  hear. 

When  all  drew  round,  inquiring  ;  and  her  face. 

Seen  behind  all,  and  varying,  as  he  spoke. 

With  hope  and  fear  and  generous  «ym])athy. 

Subdued  him.  *  From  that  very  hour  he  loved. 

Samuel  Rocbks. 


PRINCE  ADEB. 

In  Sana,  0,  in  Sana,  God,  the  Lord, 
Was  very  kind  and  merciful  to  me  1 
Forth  from  the  Desert  in  my  rags  I  came. 
Weary  and  sore  of  foot.     1  saw  the  spires 
And  swelling  bubbles  of  the  golden  domes 
Rise  through  the  trees  of  Sana,  and  my  heart 
Grew  great  within  me  with  the  strength  of  God ; 
And  I  cried  out,  "  Now  shall  I  right  myself,  — 
I,  Adeb  the  despised,  —  for  God  is  just ! " 
There  he  who  wronged    my  father   dwelt    in 

peace,  — 
My  warlike  father,  who,  when  gray  hairs  crept 
Around  his  forehead,  as  on  Lebanon 
The  whitening  snows  of  winter,  was  betrayed 
To  the  sly  Imam,  and  his  tented  wealth 
Swept  from  him,  'twixt  the  roosting  of  the  cock 
And  his  first  crowing,  —  in  a  single  night : 
And  I,  poor  Adeb,  sole  of  all  my  race, 
Smeared  with  my  father's  and  my  kinsmen's 

blood. 
Fled  through  the  Desert,  till  one  day  a  tribe 
Of  hungry  Bedouins  found  me  in  the  sand. 
Half  mad  with  famine,  and  they  took  roe  up. 
And  made  a  slave  of  me,  —  of  me,  a  prince  1 
All  was  fulfilled  at  last.     I  fied  from  them. 
In  rags  and  sorrow.     Nothing  but  my  heart. 
Like  a  strong  Fwiinmer,  bore  me  up  against 
Tlie  howling  sea  of  my  adversity. 
At  length  o'er  Sana,  in  the  act  to  swoop, 
I  stood  like  a  young  eagle  on  a  crag. 
The  traveller  passed  me  with  suspicious  fear  : 
I  asked  for  nothing  ;  I  was  not  a  thief. 
The  lean  dogs  snuffed  around  me :  my  lank  1>onei 
Fed  on  the  berries  and  the  cnisted  pools, 
Were  a  scant  morsel.      Once  a  brown-skinne 

girl 
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Called  me  a  little  from  the  common  {uith. 
And  gave  me  figs  and  barley  in  a  bag. 
I  paid  her  with  a  kias,  with  nothing  more, 
And  she  looked  glad  ;  for  I  was  bcautifal, 
And  vii^n  as  a  fountain,  and  as  cold. 
I  stretched  her  bounty,  pecking  like  a  bird. 
Her  figs  and  barley,  till  my  strength  returned. 
So  when  rich  Sana  lay  beneath  my  eyes, 
My  foot  was  as  the  leopard's,  and  my  hand 
As  heavy  as  the  lion's  brandished  paw : 
And  underneath  my  burnished  skin  the  yeins 
And  stretching  muscles  played,  at  every  step, 
In  wondrous  motion.     I  was  very  strong. 
I  looked  ujK>n  my  body,  as  a  bird 
That  bills  his  feathers  ere  he  takes  to  flight,  — 
1,  watching  ovier  Sana.     Then  I  prayed  ; 
And  on  a  soft  stone,  wetted  in  the  brook, 
Ground  my  long  knife ;    and  then  I  prayed 

again. 
God  heard  my  voice,  preparing  all  for  me, 
As,  softly  stepping  down  the  hills,  I  saw 
The  Imam's  summer-fialace  all  ablaze 
In  the  last  flash  of  sunset.     Every  fount 
Was  siK)uting  fire,  and  all  the  orange-trees 
Bore  blazing  coals,  and  from  the  marble  walla 
And    gilded    spires    and    columns,    strangely 

wrought. 
Glared  the  red  light,  until  my  eyes  were  pained 
With  the  fierce  splendor.     Till  the  night  grew 

thick, 
I  lay  within  the  bushes,  next  the  door, 
Still  as  a  serpent,  as  invisible. 
The  guard  hung  round  the  portal.     Man  by  man 
They  dropped  away,  save  one  lone  sentinel. 
And  on  his  eyes  God's  finger  lightly  fell ; 
He  slept  half  standing.     Like  a  summer  wind 
That  threads  the  grove,  yet  never  turns  a  leaf, 
I  stole  from  shadow  unto  shadow  forth  ; 
Crossed  all  the  marble  court-yard,  swung  the  door, 
Like  a  soft  gust,  a  little  way  ajar,  — 
My  body's  narrow  width,  no  more,  —  and  stood 
Beneath  the  cresset  in  the  painted  halL 
I  marvelled  at  the  riches  of  my  foe  ; 
I  marvelled  at  God's  ways  with  wicked  men. 
Then  I  reached  forth,  and  took  God's  waiting 

hand: 
And  so  he  led  me  over  mossy  floors, 
Flowered  with  the  silken  summer  of  Shiraz, 
Straight  to  the  Imam's  chamber.     At  the  door 
Stretched  a  brawn  eunuch,  blacker  than  my  eyes : 
His  woolly  head  lay  like  the  Kaba-stone 
In  Mecca's  mosque,  as  silent  and  as  huge. 
I  stepiwd  across  it,  with  my  pointed  knife 
Just  missing  a  full  vein  along  his  neck, 
And,  i)u&hing  by  the  curtains,  there  I  was,  — 
I,  Adeb  the  despised,  —  upon  the  spot 
That,  next  to  heaven,  I  longed  for  most  of  all. 
1  could  have  shouted  for  the  joy  in  me. 


Fieroe  |>angs  and  flashes  of  bewildering  light 
•Leaped  through  my  brain  and  danced  before  n.j 

eyes. 
So  loud  my  heart  beat,  that  I  feared  its  »iun.l 
Would  wake  the  sleeper ;  and  the  bubbling  t>  - >•  «i 
Choked  in  my  throat  till,  weaker  than  a  chili, 
I  reeled  against  a  column,  and  there  hung 
In  a  blind  stupor.     Then  I  prayed  again  : 
And,  sense  by  sense,  I  was  made  whole  once  murr. 
I  touched  myself ;  I  was  the  same  ;  I  knew 
Myself  to  be  lone  Adeb,  young  and  strong. 
With  nothing  but  a  stride  of  empty  air 
Between  me  and  God's  justice.     In  a  aleep. 
Thick  with  the  fumes  of  the  accural  gn^P^ 
Sprawled  the  false  Imam.    On  hii  shaggy  brea.^. 
Like  a  white  lily  heaving  on  the  tide 
Of  some  foul  stream,  the  fairest  woman  slept 
These  roving  eyes  have  ever  looked  upon. 
Almost  a  child,  her  bosom  barely  showed 
The  cliange  beyond  her  girlhood.     All  her  charms 
Were  budding,  but  half  opened  ;  for  I  saw 
Not  only  beauty  wondrous  in  itself. 
But  ^lossibility  of  more  to  be 
In  the  full  process  of  her  blooming  dayi^ 
I  gazed  upon  her,  and  my  heart  grew  soft. 
As  a  ])arched  pasture  with  the  dew  of  heaven. 
While  thus  I  gazed  she  smiled,  and  slowly  reiy-^i 
The  long  curve  of  her  lashes  ;  and  we  looked 
Each  upon  each  in  wonder,  not  alarm,  — 
Not  eye  to  eye,  but  soul  to  soul,  we  held 
Each  other  for  a  moment.     All  her  life 
Seemed  centred  in  the  circle  of  her  eyea. 
She  stirred  no  limb;    her  longHlrawn,  equal 

breath 
Swelled  out  and  ebbed  away  beneath  her  bm.«t. 
In  calm  unbroken.     Not  a  aign  of  fear 
Touched  the  faint  color  on  her  oval  cheek. 
Or  pinched  the  arehes  of  her  tender  month. 
She  took  me  for  a  vision,  and  she  lay 
With  her  sleep's  smile  unaltered^  as  in  doubt 
Whether  real  life  had  stolen  into  her  dre«mi, 
Or  dreaming  stretched  into  her  outer  life. 
I  was  not  graceless  to  a  woman's  eyes^ 
The  girls  of  Damar  paused  to  see  me  pas% 
1  walking  in  my  rags,  yet  beautiful. 
One  maiden  said,  "  He  has  a  prince's  air  !* 
I  am  a  prince  ;  the  air  was  all  my  own. 
So  thought  the  lily  on  the  Imam's  breast ; 
And  lightly  as  a  summer  mist,  that  lifts 
Before  the  morning,  so  she  floated  up^ 
Without  a  sound  or  rustic  of  a  robe. 
From  her  coarse  pillow,  and  before  me  stood 
With  asking  eyes.     The  Imam  never  moved. 
A  stride  and  blow  were  all  my  need,  and  they 
Were  wholly  in  my  power.     I  took  her  haa«C 
I  held  a  warning  finger  to  my  lips. 
And  whispered  in  her  small,  expectant  ear, 
"  Adeb,  the  iiou  of  Akem  I  *'    She  replied 
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In  ft  low  murmur  whose  bewildering  sound 
Almost  lulled  wakeful  me  to  sleep,  and  sealed 
The  sleeper's  lids  in  tenfold  slumber,  **  Prince, 
Lord  of  the  Imam's  life  and  of  my  heart. 
Take  all  thou  seest,  —  it  is  thy  right,  I  know,  — 
Bat  spare  the  Imam  for  thy  own  soul's  sake  1 " 
Then  I  arrayed  me  in  n  i'ol)e  of  state. 
Shining  with  gold  and  jewels ;  and  I  bound 
In  my  long  turban  gems  that  might  have  bought 
The  lands  'twixt  Babelmandeb  and  Sahan. 
1  girt  abouf  me,  with  a  blazing  belt, 
A  scimitar  o'er  which  the  sweating  smiths 
In  far  Damascus  hammered  for  long  years, 
Whose  hilt  and  scabbard  shot  a  trembling  light 
From  diamonds  and  rubies.     And  she  smiled, 
As  piece  by  piece  I  put  the  trcasiires  on. 
To  see  me  look  so  fair,  —  in  pride  she  smiled. 
I  hnng  long  purses  at  my  side.     I  scooped. 
From  off  a  table,  figs  and  dates  and  rice. 
And  bound  them  to  my  girdle  in  a  sack. 
Then  over  all  I  flung  a  snowy  cloak, 
And  beckoned  to  the  maiden.     So  she  stole 
Forth  like  my  shadow,  past  the  sleeping  wolf 
Who  wronged  my  father,  o'er  the  woolly  head 
Of  the  swart  eunuch,  down  the  painted  court, 
And  by  the  sentinel  who  standing  slept. 
Strongly  against  the  portal,  through  my  rags,  — 
My  old  bsise  rags,  —  and  through  the  maiden's 

veil, 
I  pressed  my  knife,  —  upon  the  wooden  hilt 
Was  ••  Adeb,  son  of  Akem,"  carved  by  me 
In  my  long  slavehood,  —  as  a  passing  sign 
To  wait  the  Imam's  waking.     Shadowa  cast 
From  two  high-sailing  clouds  upon  the  sand 
Passed  not  more  noiseless  than  we  two,  as  one. 
Glided  beneath  the  moonlight,  till  I  smelt 
The  fragrance  of  the  stables.     As  I  slid 
The  wide  doors  open,  with  a  sudden  bound 
Uprose  the  startled  horses  :  but  they  stood 
Still  as  the  man  who  in  a  foreign  land 
Hears  his  strange  language,  when  my  Desert  call. 
As  low  and  plaintive  as  the  nested  dove's. 
Fell  on  their  listening  ears.     From  stall  to  stall, 
Feeling  the  horses  with  my  groping  hands, 
I  crept  in  darkness  ;  and  at  length  I  came 
Upon  two  sister  mares  whose  rounded  sides. 
Fine  muzzles,  and  small  heads,  and  pointed  ears, 
And  foreheads  spreading  'twixt  their  eyelids  wide, 
]>ong  slender  tails,  thin  manes,  and  coats  of  silk, 
Told  me,  that,  of  the  hundred  steeds  there  stalled. 
My  hand  was  on  the  treasures.     O'er  and  o'er 
I  felt  their  bony  joints,  and  down  their  legs 
To  the  cool  hoofs  ;  —  no  blemish  anywhere  : 
These  I  led  forth  and  saddled.     Upon  one 
I  set  the  lily,  gathered  now  for  me,  — 
My  own,  henceforth,  forever.     So  we  rode 
Across  the  grass,  beside  the  stony  path, 
Until  we  gained  the  highway  that  is  lost, 


Leading  from  Sana,  in  the  eastern  sands  : 
When,  with  a  cry  that  both  the  desert-bom 
Knew  without  hint  from  whip  or  goading  spur. 
We  dashed  into  a  gallop.     Far  behind 
In  sparks  and  smoke  the  dusty  highway  rose ; 
And  ever  on  the  maiden's  face  I  saw, 
When  the  moon  flashed  upon  it,  the  strange  smile 
It  wore  on  waking.     Once  I  kissed  her  mouth. 
When  she  grew  weary,  and  her  strength  returned. 
All  through  the  night  we  scoured  between  the  hil  Is : 
The  moon  went  down  behind  us,  and  the  stars 
Dropped  after  her ;  but  long  before  I  saw 
A  planet  blazing  straight  against  our  eyes. 
The  road  had  softened,  and  the  shadowy  hills 
Had  flattened  out,  and  I  could  hear  the  hiss 
Of  sand  spumed  backward  by  the  flying  mares. 
G>lory  to  God  !     I  was  at  home  again  I 
The  sun  rose  on  us ;  far  and  near  I  saw 
The  level  Desert ;  sky  met  sand  all  round. 
We  paused  at  mid -day  by  a  palm-crowned  well, 
And  ate  and  slumbered.     Somewhat,  too,  was 

said  : 
The  words  have  slipped  my  memory.   That  same 

eve 
We  rode 'sedately  through  a  Hamoum  camp,  — 
I,  Adeb,  prince  amongst  them,  and  my  bride. 
And  ever  since  amongst  them  I  have  ridden, 
A  head  and  shouldei's  taller  than  the  best ; 
And  ever  since  my  days  have  been  of  gold. 
My  nights  have  been  of  silver,  —  God  is  just  f 
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'"Bbino  forth  the  horse!'  —  the  horse  was 
brought. 

In  truth,  he  was  a  noble  steed, 

A  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed, 
Who  looked  as  thoitgh  the  speed  of  thought 
Were  in  his  limbs ;  but  he  was  wild. 

Wild  as  the  wild  deer,  and  untaught, 
With  spur  and  bridle  undefiled,  — 

'T  was  but  a  day  he  had  been  caught ; 
And  snorting,  with  erected  mane,- 
And  struggling  fiercely,  but  in  vain. 
In  the  full  foam  of  wrath  and  dread 
To  me  the  desert-bom  was  led  ; 
They  bound  me  on,  that  menial  throngs 
Upon  his  back  with  many  a  thong ; 
Then  loosed  him  with  a  sudden  lash,  — 
Away  !  —  away  1 — and  on  we  dash  ! 
Torrents  less  rapid  and  less  rash. 

**  Away  I  —  away  !  —  My  breath  was  gone,  — 
I  saw  not  where  he  hurried  on  ; 
*T  was  scarcely  yet  the  break  of  day. 
And  on  he  foamed,  —  away  I  —  away  !  — 
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The  last  of  human  sounds  which  rose, 
As  I  was  darted  from  my  loes. 
Was  the  wild  shout  of  savage  Uughter, 
Which  ou  the  wind  came  roaring  after 
A  moment  from  that  rabble  rout ; 
With  sudden  wrath  I  wrenched  my  head. 
And  snapped  the  cord  which  to  the  rnaut 
Had  bound  my  neck  in  lieu  of  rei^, 
And,  writhing  half  my  form  aboUt, 
Howled  back  my  curse  ;  but  midst  the  tiead, 
The  thunder  of  my  courser's  speed, 
Perchance  they  did  not  hear  nor  heed  : 

•  •  •  «  • 

"Away,  away,  my  steed  and  I, 

U])on  the  pinions  of  the  wind, 

All  human  dwellings  left  behind  ; 
We  s]M>d  like  meteors  through  the  sky. 
When  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 
Is  checkered  with  the  northern  light : 
Town,  —  village,  —  none  were  on  our  track, 

But  a  wild  plain  of  far  extent. 
And  bounded  by  a  forest  black  ; 

And,  save  the  scarce  seen  battlement 
On  distant  heights  of  some  strong  hold. 
Against  the  Tartars  built  of  old, 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  But  fast  we  fled,  away,  away. 
And  1  could  neither  sigh  nor  pray  ; 
And  my  cold  sweat-drops  fell  like  rain 
U(>on  the  courser's  bristling  mane  ; 
But,  snorting  still  with  rage  and  fear. 
He  flew  upon  his  far  career  ; 
At  times  I  almost  thought,  indeed. 
He  must  have  slackened  in  his  speed  ; 
But  no,  —  my  bound  and  slender  frame 

Was  nothing  to  his  angry  might. 
And  merely  like  a  spur  became  : 
Each  motion  which  1  made  to  free 
My  swoln  limbs  from  their  agony 

Increased  his  fury  and  afl'right : 
I  tried  my  voice,  —  't  was  faint  and  low. 
But  yet  he  swerved  as  from  a  blow  ; 
And,  starting  to  each  accent,  sprang 
As  from  a  sudden  trumpet's  clang  ; 
Meantime  my  £ords  were  wet  with  gore. 
Which,  oozing  through  my  limbs,  ran  o'er ; 
And  in  my  tongue  the  thirst  became 
A  something  fierier  far  than  flame. 

**  We  neared  the  wild  wood,  —  't  was  so  wide, 

I  saw  no  bounds  on  either  side  ; 

'T  was  studded  with  old  sturdy  trees. 

That  bent  not  to  the  roughest  breeze 

Which  howls  down  from  Siberia's  waste. 

And  strips  the  forest  in  its  haste,  — 

But  these  were  few  and  far  between, 

b'et  thick  with  shrubs  more  young  and  green. 

Luxuriant  with  their  annual  leaves. 
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Ere  strown  by  those  autumnal  evei 
That  nip  the  forest's  foliage  dead. 
Discolored  with  a  lifeless  red. 
Which  stands  thereon  like  stiffeut'd  gore 
U)x>n  the  slain  when  battle  *s  o'er. 
And  some  long  winter's  night  hath  ahed 
Its  frost  o'er  every  tombless  head« 
So  cold  and  stark  the  raven's  beak 
May  iMsck  unpierced  each  frozen  cheek : 
'T  was  a  wild  waste  of  underwood. 
And  here  and  there  a  chestnut  stood. 
The  strong  oak,  and  the  hardy  |une  ; 

But  far  a|>art,  —  and  well  it  Wi>n-, 
Or  else  a  different  lot  were  mine,  — 

The  boughs  gave  way,  and  did  not  tear 
My  limbs  ;  and  1  found  strength  to  Ijtrar 
My  wounds,  already  scarred  with  cold,  — 
My  bonds  forbade  to  loose  my  hold. 
We  rustled  through  thf  leaves  like  wind. 
Left  shrubs  and  trees  and  wolves  behind  ; 
By  night  I  heard  them  on  the  tr«<L-k., 
Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back 
With  their  long  gallop,  w^hich  can  tin 
The  hound's  deep  hate,  and  hunter's  file ; 
Where'er  we  flew  they  followed  on. 
Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun  ; 
Behind  I  saw  them,  scarce  a  rood. 
At  daybreak  winding  through  the  wood. 
And  through  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  nistling  step  np])eat. 
0,  how  I  wished  for  spear  or  sword. 
At  least  to  die  amidst  the  horde. 
And  perish  —  if  it  must  be  so  — 
At  bay,  destroying  many  a  foe  ! 
When  first  my  courser's  race  bc;gnn 
I  wished  the  goal  already  won  ; 
But  now  I  doubted  strength  and  speed. 
Vain  doubt !  his  swift  an<l  aavac^^  hrvrd 
Had  nerved  him  like  the  mountain  roe  ; 
.  •  •  .  ■ 

"  The  wood  was  passed  ;  't  was  more  than  c> 
But  chill  the  air,  although  in  June  ; 
Or  it  might  be  my  veins  ran  coM,  — 
Prolonged  endurance  tames  the  bold  ; 

•  •  •  •  » 

"  What  marvel  if  this  worn-out  trunk 
Beneath  its  woes  a  moment  sunk  f 
The  earth  gave  way,  the  skies  rolled  roun  L 
1  seemed  to  sink  upon  the  ground  ; 
But  erred,  for  I  was  fastly  bountl. 
My  heart  turned  sick,  my  brain  grew  ^r*. 
And  throbbed  awhile,  then  beat  no  more  ; 
The  skies  spun  like  a  mighty  wheel ; 
I  saw  the  .trees  like  drunkards  reel. 
And  a  slight  flash  sprang  o'er  my  ryei, 
Which  saw  no  farther ;  he  who  dies 
Can  die  no  more  than  then  I  died. 
O'ertortured  by  that  ghastly  ride. 
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I  felt  the  blackness  come  and  go, 

And  strove  to  wake  ;  but  could  not  make 

Uy  bcuses  climb  up  from  below  ; 

1  felt  as  on  a  plank  at  sea, 

"When  all  the  waves  that  dash  o'er  thee, 

At  the  same  time  upheave  and  whelm, 

And  hurl  thee  towards  a  desert  realm. 

My  undulating  life  was  as 

The  fancied  lights  that  flitting  pass 

Our  shut  eyes  in  deep  midnight,  when 

F«ver  begins  ui)on  the  brain  ; 

But  soon  it  passed,  with  little  pain, 
But  a  conl'uslon  worse  than  such  ; 
I  own  that  1  should  deem  it  much. 

Dying,  to  feel  the  same  again  ; 

And  yet  I  do  suppose  we  must 

Feel  far  more  ere  we  turn  to  dust : 

No  matter  ;  1  have  bared  my  brow 

Full  in  Death's  face  —  before  —  and  now. 

"  My  thoughts  came  back  :  where  was  I  f  Cold 
And  numb  and  giddy  :  pulse  by  pulse 

Life  reassumed  its  lingering  hold. 

And  throb  by  throb,  —  till  grown  a  pang 
Which  for  a  moment  would  convulse. 
My  blood  reflowed,  though  thick  and  chill ; 

My  ear  with  uncouth  noises  rang  ; 
My  heart  began  once  more  to  thrill ; 

My  sight  returned,  though  dim  ;  alas  I 

And  thickened,  aa  it  were,  with  glass. 

Methought  the  dash  of  waves  was  nigh ; 

There  was  a  gleam  too  of  the  sky. 

Studded  with  stars  ;  —  it  is  no  dream ; 

The  wild  horse  swims  the  wilder  stream  1 

The  bright,  broad  river's  gushing  tide 

Sweeps,  winding  onward,  far  and  wide, 

And  we  are  half-way,  struggling  o'er 

To  yon  unknown  and  silent  shore. 

The  waters  broke  my  hollow  trance. 

And  with  a  temporary  strength 
My  stiffened  limbs  were.rebaptized. 

My  couner's  broad  breast  proudly  brayes, 

And  dashes  off  the  ascending  waves, 

And  onward  we  advance  1 

We  reach  the  slippery  shore  at  length, 
A  haven  1  but  little  prized. 

For  all  behind  was  dark  and  drear, 

And  all  before  was  night  and  fear. 

How  many  hours  of  night  or  day 

In  tliow  suspended  pangs  I  lay, 

1  could  not  tell ;  I  scarcely  knew 

If  this  were  human  breath  I  drew. 

"  With  glossy  skin,  and  dripping  mane. 
And  reeling  limbs,  and  reeking  flank. 

The  wild  steed's  sinewy  nerves  still  strain 
Up  the  repelling  bank. 

We  ^in  the  top  ;  a  boundless  plain 

Spreads  through  the  shadow  of  the  night. 


And  onward,  onwai-d,  onward,  seems, 

Like  precipices  in  our  dreams. 
To  stretch  beyond  the  sight ; 
And  here  and  there  a  speck  of  white. 

Or  scattered  si)ot  of  dusky  green. 
In  masses  broke  into  the  light 
As  rose  the  moon  upon  my  right. 

But  naught  distinctly  seen 
In  the  dim  waste  would  indicate 
The  omen  of  a  cottage  gate ; 
No  twinkling  taper  from  afar 
Stood  like  a  hospitable  star ; 
Not  even  an  ignis-fcUuua  rose 
To  make  him  merry  with  my  woes ; 

That  very  cheat  had  cheered  me  then  I 
Although  detected,  welcome  still, 
Reminding  me,  through  every  ill. 

Of  the  abodes  of  men. 

"Onward  we  went,  — but  slack  and  slow  ; 

His  savage  force  at  length  o'erspent. 
The  drooping  courser,  faint  and  low. 

All  feebly  foaming  went. 
A  sickly  infant  had  had  power 
To  guide  him  forward  in  that  hour  ; 

But  useless  all  to  me. 
His  new-b<)m  tameness  naught  availed,  — 
My  limba  were  bound  ;  my  force  had  failed* 

Perchance,  had  they  been  free. 
With  feeble  efforts  still  I  tried 
To  rend  the  bonds  so  starkly  tied. 

But  still  it  was  in  vain  ; 
My  limbs  were  only  wrung  the  more, 
And  soon  the  idle  strife  gave  o'er. 

Which  but  prolonged  their  pain  ; 
The  dizzy  race  seemed  almost  done. 
Although  no  goal  was  nearly  won  ; 
Some  streaks  announced  the  coming  sun,  — 

How  slow,  alas  !  he  came  I 
Methought  that  mist  of  dawning  gray 
Would  never  dapple  into  day  ; 
How  heavily  it  rolled  away,  — 

Before  the  eastern  flame 
Rose  crimson,  and  deposed  the  stars, 
And  called  the  radiance  from  their  cars, 
And  filled  the  earth,  from  his  deep  throne, 
With  lonely  lustre,  all  his  own. 

"  Up  rose  the  sun  ;  the  mists  were  curled 

Back  from  the  solitary  world 

Which  lay  around  —  behind  —  before. 

What  booted  it  to  traverse  o'er 

Plain,  forest,  river  ?    Man  nor  brute, 

Nor  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot. 

Lay  in  the  wild  luxuriant  soil ; 

No  sign  of  travel,  —  none  of  toil ; 

The  very  ait  was  mute  ; 

And  not  an  insect's  shrill  small  honif 


Nor  matin  bird's  new  voice,  was  borne 
From  herb  nor  thicket.     Many  a  werst, 
Panting  as  if  his  heart  would  burst, 
The  weary  brute  still  sta{;gered  on  ; 
And  still  we  were,  or  seemed,  alone. 
At  length,  while  reeling  on  our  way, 
Methought  I  heard  a  courser  neigh 
From  out  yon  tuft  of  blackening  firs. 
Is  it  the  wind  those  branches  stirs  f 
No,  no  !  from  out  the  forest  prance 

A  trampling  troop  ;  I  see  them  come  I 
In  one  vast  squadron  they  advance  ! 

I  strove  to  cry,  —  my  lips  were  dumb. 
The  steeds  rush  on  in  plunging  pride  ; 
But  where  are  they  the  reins  to  guide  f 
A  thousand  horse,  —  and  none  to  ride  f 
With  flowing  tail,  and  fljang  mane, 
Wide  nostrils,  never  stretched  by  pain. 
Mouths  bloodless  to  the  bit  or  rein, 
And  feet  that  iron  never  shod. 
And  flanks  unscarred  by  spur  or  rod, 
A  thousand  horse,  the  wild,  the  free. 
Like  waves  that  follow  o'er  the  sea. 

Came  thickly  thundering  on, 
As  if  our  faint  approach  to  meet ; 
The  sight  renerved  my  courser's  feet, 
A  moment  staggering,  feebly  fleet, 
A  moment,  with  a  faint  low  neigh, 

He  answered  and  then  fell : 

* 

With  gasps  and  glazing  eyes  he  lay. 

And  reeking  limbs  immovable. 
His  first  and  last  career  is  done  I 
On  came  the  troop,  —  they  saw  him  stoop, 

They  saw  me  strangely  bound  along 

His  back  with  many  a  bloody  thong  : 
They  stop,  —  they  start,  —  they  8nu£f  the  air, 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there. 
Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round. 
Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound. 
Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed. 
Who  seemed  the  patriarch  of  his  breed. 

Without  a  single  speck  or  hair 
Of  white  upon  liis  shaggy  hide  ; 
They  snort,  they  foam,  neigh,  swerve  adde. 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly. 
By  instinct,  from  a  human  eye. 

They  left  me  there  to  my  despair, 
Linked  to  the  dead  and  stifiening  wretch, 
Wlioiio  lifeless  limbs  beneath  me  stretch, 
Ii(*lieved  from  that  unwonted  weight. 
From  whence  I  could  not  extricate 
Kor  him  nor  me,  and  there  we  lay 

The  dpng  on  the  dead  ! 
I  little  deemed  another  day 
Would  see  my  houseless,  helpless  head. 

"  And  there  from  mom  till  twilight  bound, 
1  felt  thelieavy  hours  toil  round. 


With  just  enough  of  life  to  see 
My  last  of  suns  go  down  on  me. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  The  sun  was  sinking,  —  still  I  Uy 
Chained  to  the  chill  and  stiffening  steed ; 
I  thought  to  mingle  there  our  clay  ; 

And  my  dim  eyes  of  death  had  need. 

No  hope  arose  of  being  freed  : 
I  cast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky, 

And  tliere  between  me  and  the  nn 
I  saw  the  expecting  raven  fly. 
Who  scarce  would  wait  till  both  ihould  die 

£re  his  repast  begun  ; 
He  flew,  and  perched,  then  flew  onoe  moie. 
And  each  time  nearer  than  before  ; 
I  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit. 
And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 

I  could  have  smote,  but  lacked  the  strength : 
But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand. 
And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand. 
The  exerted  throat's  faint  straggling  noise. 
Which  scarcely  could  be  called  a  Toioe, 

Together  scared  him  off  at  length. 
I  know  no  more,  —  my  latest  dream 

Is  something  of  a  lovely  star 

Which  fixed  my  dull  eyes  from  afar. 
And  went  and  came  with  wandering  beam. 
And  of  the  cold,  dull,  swimming  denie 
Sensation  of  recurring  sense. 
And  then  subsiding  back  to  death. 
And  then  again  a  little  breath, 
A  little  thrill,  a  short  suspense. 

An  icy  sickness  curdling  o'er 
My  heart,  and  sparks  that  croeaed  my  brain,  — 
A  gasp,  a  throb,  a  start  of  pain, 
A  sigh,  and  nothing  more. 

**  I  woke.  —  Where  was  If—  Do  I  Me 
A  human  face  look  down  on  me  ? 
And  doth  a  roof  above  me  cloee  t 
Do  these  limbs  on  a  oouch  repoee  t 
Is  this  a  chamber  where  I  lie  f 
And  is  it  mortal  yon  bright  eye. 
That  watches  me  with  gentle  glanoe  f 

I  closed  my  own  again  once  more^ 
As  doubtful  that  the  former  trance 

Could  not  as  yet  be  o'er. 
A  slender  girl,  long-haiml  and  tall. 
Sate  watching  by  the  cottage  wall ; 
The  sparkle  of  her  eye  I  caught. 
Even  with  my  first  return  of  thoo^t ; 
For  ever  and  anon  she  threw 

A  prying,  pitying  glanoe  on  me 

With  her  black  eyes  so  wild  and  ttm : 
I  gazed  and  gased,  until  I  knew 

No  vision  it  could  be,  — 
But  that  I  lived,  and  was  released 
From  adding  to  the  vulture's  feaat : 
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And  when  the  Cossack  maid  beheld 
My  heavy  eyes  at  length  unsealed, 
She  smiled,  —  and  I  essayed  to  speak, 

But  failed,  —  and  she  approached,  and  made 

With  lip  and  finger  signs  that  said, 
I  must  not  strive  as  yet  to  bl:ieak 
The  silence,  till  my  strength  should  be 
Enough  to  leave  my  accents  free  ; 
And  then  her  hand  on  mine  she  laid. 
And  smoothed  the  pillow  for  my  helMi, 
And  stole  along  on  tiptoe  tread, 

And  gently  oped  the  door,  and  spake 
In  whispers,  —  ne*er  was  voice  so  sweet  I 
Even  music  followed  her  light  feet ; 

But  those  she  called  were  not  awake, 
And  she  went  forth ;  but,  ere  she  passedy 
Another  look  on  me  she  cast. 

Another  sign  she  made,  to  say, 
That  I  had  naught  to  fear,  that  all 
Were  near,  at  my  command  or  call. 

And  she  would  not  delay 
Her  due  return  :  while  she  was  gone, 
Methonght  I  felt  too  much  alone. 
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She  came  with  mother  and  with  sire,  — 
What  need  of  more  f  —  I  will  not  tire 
With  long  recital  of  the  rest, 
Since  I  became  the  Cossack's  guest. 
They  found  me  senseless  on  the  plain,  -^ 

They  bore  me  to  the  nearest  hut,  — 
They  brought  me  into  life  again,  — 
Me,  —  one  day  o*er  their  realm  to  reign  ! 
Thus  the  vain  fool  who  strove  to  glut 
His  nge,  refining  on  my  pain, 
Sent  me  forth  to  the  wilderness. 
Bound,  naked,  bleeding,  and  alone. 
To  pass  the  desert  to  a  throne,  — 
What  mortal  his  own  doom  may  guess  f 
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BYEcm. 


THE  CHILD   OF  ELLE, 

On  yonder  hill  a  castle  stands, 

With  walls  and  towers  bedight, 
And  yonder  lives  the  Child  of  Elle, 

A  young  and  comely  knight. 

The  Child  of  Elle  to  his  garden  went, 

And  stood  at  his  garden  pale. 
When,  1o  !  he  beheld  fair  Emroeline'a  page 

Come  tripping  down  the  dale. 

The  Child  of  Elle  he  hied  him  thence, 

I  wis  he  stood  not  still, 
And  soon  he  met  fair  Emmeline's  page 

Come  climbing  up  the  hill. 

"  Now  Christ  thee  save,  thou  little  foot-page, 
Now  Christ  thee  save  and  see  1 


0,  tell  me  how  does  thy  lady  gay. 
And  what  may  thy  tidings  be  f " 

"  My  lady  she  is  all  woe-begone. 
And  the  tears  they  fall  from  her  eyne ; 

And  aye  she  laments  the  di^adly  feud 
Between  her  house  and  thine. 

"  And  here  she  sends  thee  a  silken  scaif 

Bedewed  with  many  a  tear. 
And  bids  thee  sometimes  think  on  her, 

Who  loved  thee  so  dear. 

"And  here  she  sends  thee  a  ring  of  gold. 

The  last  boon  thou  mayst  have. 
And  bids  thee  wear  it  for  her  sake, 

When  she  is  laid  in  grave. 

**  For,  ah  !  her  gentle  heart  is  broke. 

And  in  grave  soon  must  she  be, 
Sith  her  father  hath  chose  her  a  new,  new  lore. 

And  forbid  her  to  think  of  thee. 

"  Her  father  hath  brought  her  a  carlish  knight. 

Sir  John  of  th«  north  countr^y, 
And  within  three  days  she  must  him  wed. 

Or  he  vows  he  will  her  slay." 

"  Now  hie  thee  back,  thou  little  foot-page, 

And  greet  thy  lady  from  me, 
And  tell  her  that  I,  her  own  true-love, 

Will  die,  or  set  her  free. 

"  Now  hie  thee  back,  thou  little  foot-page. 

And  let  thy  fair  lady  know 
This  night  will  I  be  at  her  bower  window, 

Betide  me  weal  or  woe." 

The  boy  he  tripped,  the  boy  he  ran. 

He  neither  stint  nor  stayed 
Undl  he  came  to  fair  Emmeline*s  bower. 

When  kneeling  down  he  said,  — 

"  0  lady,  I  've  been  with  thy  own  true-love, 

And  he  greets  thee  well  by  me ; 
This  night  will  he  be  at  thy  bower  window, 

And  die,  or  set  thee  free." 

Now  day  was  gone,  and  night  was  come, 

And  all  was  fast  asleep. 
All  save  the  Lady  Emmeline, 

Who  sat  in  her  bower  to  weep : 

And  soon  she  heard  her  true-love's  voice 
Low  whispering  at  the  wall, 
Awake,  awake,  my  dear  lady^, 
*T  is  I,  thy  true-love,  call. 


<< 


"  Awake,  awake,  my  lady  dear. 
Come,  mount  this  fair  palfrdy ! 

This  ladder  of  ropes  will  let  thee  down, 
I  *11  carry  thee  hence  away." 
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"  Now  nay,  now  nay,  thou  gentle  knight, 

Now  nay,  this  may  not  be  ; 
For  aye  should  I  tint  my  maiden  fame. 

If  alone  I  should  wend  with  thee." 

*'0  lady,  thou  with  a  knight  80  true 

Mayst  safely  wend  alone. 
To  my  lady  mother  1  will  thee  brings 

Where  marriage  shall  make  us  one." 


Fair  Emmeline  scant  had  ridden  a  miky 

A  mile  forth  of  the  town. 
When  she  was  aware  of  her  fathei'a  men 

Come  galloping  over  the  down  : 

And  foremost  came  the  cariiah  kni^kt» 
Sir  John  of  the  north  ooonti^j  : 

**  Now  stop,  now  atop,  thon  fiUae  tnittfr. 
Nor  carry  that  lady  away. 
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**  My  father  he  is  a  baron  bold. 

Of  lineage  proud  and  hie ; 
And  what  would  he  say  if  his  danght^ 

Away  with  a  knight  should  fly  f 

"  Ah  !  well  1  wot,  he  nerer  would  rest. 
Nor  his  meat  should  do  him  no  good. 

Until  he  had  slain  thee,  ChUd  of  Elle, 
And  seen  thy  dear  heart's  blood." 

"  O  lady,  wert  thou  in  thy  saddle  set, 

And  a  little  space  him  fro, 
I  would  not  care  for  thy  cruel  father, 

Nor  the  worst  that  he  could  do. 

"  O  lady,  wert  thou  in  thy  saddle  set. 

And  once  without  this  wall, 
1  would  not  care  for  thy  cruel  father. 

Nor  the  worst  that  might  befaU." 

Fair  Emmeline  sighed,  fair  Emmeline  wept, 

And  aye  her  heart  was  woe  ; 
At  length  he  seized  her  lily-white  hand. 

And  down  the  ladder  he  drew  : 

And  thrice  he  clasped  her  to  his  breast. 

And  kissed  her  tenderlie  ; 
The  tears  that  fell  from  her  fair  eyes 

Ran  like  the  fountain  free. 

He  mounted  himself  on  his  steed  so  tall. 

And  her  on  a  fair  palfrdy. 
And  slung  his  bugle  about  his  neck. 

And  roundly  they  rode  away. 

All  this  beheard  her  own  dams^ 

In  her  bed  whereon  she  lay. 
Quoth  she,  *'  My  lord  shall  know  of  this, 

So  I  shall  have  gold  and  fee. 

"  Awake,  awake,  thou  baron  bold  ! 

Awake,  ray  noble  dame  ! 
Your  daughter  is  fled  with  the  Child  of  Elle 

To  do  the  deed  of  shame." 

The.  baron  he  woke,  the  baron  he  rose, 

And  called  his  merry  men  all : 
**  And  come  thou  forth,  Sir  John  the  knight. 

Thy  lady  is  carried  to  thrall." 


"  For  she  is  come  of  hie  linedige. 

And  was  of  a  lady  bom, 
And  ill  it  beseems  thee,  a  false  ehnxl** 

To  carry  her  hence  to  scorn." 


"  Now  loud  thy  liest.  Sir  John  ths  kni^t. 

Now  thou  doest  lie  of  me  ; 
A  knight  me  got,  and  a  lady  me  hoi% 

So  never  did  none  by  thee. 


"  But  light  now  down,  my  lady 
Light  down,  and  hold  my  steed. 

While  I  and  this  discoorteoas  kni^it 
Do  try  this  arduous  deed. 

"  But  light  now  down,  my  dear  ladj^ 
Light  down,  and  hold  my  horse. 

While  I  and  this  discourteous  knii^t 
Do  try  our  valor's  force." 

Fair  Emmeline  sighed,  fair  Kirnn^lins 
And  aye  her  heart  was  woe. 

While  'twixt  her  love  and  the 
Past  many  a  baleful  blow. 


ish  knight 


The  Child  of  Elle  he  fought  so  well. 
As  his  weapon  he  waved  amain. 

That  soon  he  had  slain  the  carlish  kad^^ 
And  laid  him  upon  the  plain. 

And  now  the  baron  and  all  his  men 

Full  fast  approach^  nigh  : 
Ah  !  what  may  Lady  Emmeline  do  ? 

*T  were  now  no  boot  to  fly. 

Her  lover,  he  put  his  horn  to  hU  mooth. 
And  blew  both  loud  and  shrill. 

And  soon  he  saw  his  own  merry  men 
Come  riding  over  the  hilL 

"  Now  hold  thy  hand,  thon  bold  bario, 

I  pray  thee  hold  thy  hand. 
Nor  ruthless  rend  two  gentle  hearts 

Fast  knit  in  true  love's  band. 

**  Thy  daughter  I  have  dearly  lowd 

Full  long  and  many  a  day  ; 
But  with  such  love  as  holy 

Hath  freely  said  we  may. 
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*'  O,  give  consent  she  may  be  mine, 

And  bless  a  faithful  pair  ; 
My  lands  and  livings  are  not  small, 

My  house  and  lineage  fair ; 

"  My  mother  she  was  an  earl's  daughter, 
And  a  noble  knight  my  sire." — 

The  baron  he  frowned,  and  turned  away 
With  mickle  dole  and  ire.     , 

Fair  Emmeline  sighed,  fair  Emmeline  wept, 

And  did  all  trembling  stand  : 
At  length  she  sprang  upon  her  knee, 

And  held  his  lifted  hand. 

'*  Pardon,  my  lord  and  father  dear. 
This  fair  young  knight  and  me  : 

Trust  me,  but  for  the  carlish  knight 
I  never  had  fled  from  thee. 

"  Oft  have  you  called  your  Emmeline 

Your  darling  and  your  joy  ; 
O,  let  not  then  your  harsh  resolves 

Your  Emmeline  destroy  !  " 

The  baron  he  stroked  his  dark-brown  cheek, 

And  turned  his  head  aside, 
To  wipe  away  the  starting  tear 

He  proudly  strove  to  hide. 

In  deep  revolving  thought  he  stood. 

And  mused  a  little  space  ; 
Then  raised  fair  Emmeline  from  the  ground. 

With  many  a  fond  embrace. 

"Here  Uke  her,  Child  of  EUe/'  he  said, 

And  gave  her  lily-white  hand  : 
"  Here  take  my  dear  and  only  child. 

And  with  her  half  my  land. 

"  Thy  father  once  mine  honor  wronged 

In  dajTS  of  youthful  pride  ; 
Do  thou  the  injury  repair 

In  fondness  for  thy  bride. 

"  And  as  thou  love  her,  and  hold  her  dear, 

Heaven  prosper  thee  and  thine  : 

And  now  my  blessing  wend  wi'  thee, 

My  lovely  Emmeline." 

ANomrMous. 


JAMES  FITZ-JAMES   AND  RODERICK 

DHU. 

....**  I  AM  by  promise  tied 
To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pride  : 
Twice  have  I  sought  Clan-Alpine's  glen 
In  peace  ;  but  when  I  come  again, 
I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow, 
As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 


For  love-lorn  swain,  in  lady's  bower, 
Ne'er  panted  for  the  ap^iointed  hour, 
As  I,  until  before  me  stand 
This  rebel  Chieftain  and  lii:^  Land." 

'  *  Have,  then,  thy  wish  ! " — He  whistled  shrill, 

^nd  he  was  answered  from  the  hill ; 

Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 

From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 

Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 

Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows ; 

On  right,  on  left,  above,  below, 

Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe  ; 

From  shingles  gray  their  lances  start, 

The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dui. 

The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 

Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 

And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 

To  plaided  warrior  armed  for  strife. 

That  whistle  garrisoned  the  glen 

At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men. 

As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 

A  subterranean  host  had  given. 

Watching  their  leaders  beck  and  will. 

All  silent  there  they  stood,  and  still. 

Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threatening  mass 

Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass. 

As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 

Their  headlong  passage  down  the  veige, 

With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung. 

Upon  the  mountain-side  they  hung. 

The  Mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 

Along  Benledi's  living  side. 

Then  fixed  his  eye  and  sable  brow 

Full  on  Fitz- James  :    **  How  say'st  thou  now? 

These  are  Clan-Alpine's  warriors  true  ; 

And,  Saxon,  —  I  am  Roderick  Dhu  ! " 

Fitz-James  was  brave  ;  —  though  to  his  heart 

The  life-blood  thrilled  with  sudden  start. 

He  manned  himself  with  dauntless  air, 

Returned  the  Chief  his  haughty  stare. 

His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore, 

And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before :  — 

•*  Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firn^  base  as  soon  as  I." 

Sir  Roderick  marked,  —  and  in  his  eyes 

Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise, 

And  the  stem  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel. 

Short  space  he  stood,  -—  then  waved  his  hand : 

Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band  ; 

Each  warrior  vknished  where  he  stood, 

In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood  : 

Sunk  brand  and  spear,  and  bended  bow. 

In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low  : 

It  seemed  as  if  their  mother  Earth 

Had  swallowed  up  her  warlike  birth. 
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The  wiiuVs  lost  breath  had  tossed  in  air 
Pennon  and  plaid  and  idumage  fair,  — 
The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hillside^ 
Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide  ; 
The  8un*s  last  glance  was  glinted  back, 
From  spear  and  glaive,  from  tai^  and  jack,  — 
The  next,  all  unreflected,  shone 
On  bracken  green,  and  cold  gray  stone. 

Fitz-James  looked  round,  —  yet  scarce  believed 

The  witness  that  his  sight  received  ; 

Such  apparition  well  might  seem 

Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 

Sir  Roderick  in  suspense  he  eyed. 

And  to  his  look  the  Chief  replied  : 

"  Fear  naught  —  nay,  that  I  need  not  say — 

But  —  doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 

Thou  art  my  guest ;  —  1  pledged  my  word 

As  far  as  Coilantogle  ford  : 

Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 

For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand, 

Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 

Rent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  Gael. 

So  move  we  on  ;  —  I  only  meant 

To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant, 

Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 

Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu." 

Thpy  moved  ;  —  1  said  Fitz-James  was  brave, 

Ah  ever  knight  that  belteil  glaive  ; 

Yet  dare  not  say  that  now  his  blood 

Kept  on  its  wont  and  tempered  flood. 

As,  following  Roderick's  stride,  he  drew 

That  seeming  lonesome  jiathway  through. 

Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  rife 

With  lances,  that,  to  take  his  life. 

Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide, 

So  late  dishonored  and  defied. 

Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 

The  vanished  guardians  of  the  ground. 

And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  deep, 

Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep. 

And  in  the  plover's  shrilly  strain 

The  signal  whistle  heard  again. 

Nor  bitsathed  he  free  till  far  behind 

The  iNiss  was  left ;  for  then  they  wind 

Along  a  wide  and  level  green. 

Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen, 

Nor  rush  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near, 

To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 

The  Chief  in  silence  strode  before, 

And  reached  that  torrent's  sounding  shore, 

Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes, 

I'rom  Vennachar  in  silver  breaks. 

Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseless  mines 

On  Bochastlo  the  mouldering  lines. 

Where  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  world, 

Of  yore  her  eagle  wings  unfurled. 

And  here  his  couive  the  Chieftain  stayed, 


Threw  down  his  target  and  his  plaid. 
And  to  the  lowland  warrior  said : 
"  Bold  Saxon  !  to  his  promise  just, 
Vich-Alpine  has  dischaiged  his  trust* 
This  munlerous  Chief,  this  ruthless  man. 
This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan. 
Hath  led  thee  safe  through  watch  and  wanl. 
Far  post  Clan -Alpine's  outmost  guani. 
Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  !»t(^l, 
A  Cliieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feel. 
See,  here,  all  vautogeless  I  stand. 
Armed,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand  ; 
For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford. 
And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword." 

The  Saxon  paused :    "I  ne'er  delay«»d. 

When  foeman  bade  me  draw  my  blade  ; 

Nay  more,  brave  Chief,  1  vowed  thy  death  : 

Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  gcnerons  faith. 

And  my  deep  debt  for  life  prescrvetl, 

A  better  meed  have  well  de}ier\''ed  : 

Can  naught  but  blood  our  feud  atone  * 

Are  there  no  means  ?  *'     '*  Nu,  Stranger,  none  I 

And  hear,  — to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal,  — 

The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  bteel ; 

For  thus  spoke  Fate,  by  prophet  bred 

Between  the  living  and  the  dead  : 

'  Who  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  life. 

His  party  conquera  in  the  strife.'  " 

**  Then,  by  my  word,"  the  Saxon  said, 

"  The  riddle  is  already  read. 

Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  cliff.  — 

There  lies  Red  Murdoch,  stark  and  stiff. 

Thus  Fate  hath  solved  her  pro)>hecy. 

Then  yield  to  Fate,  and  not  to  me. 

To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  us  go, 

When,  if  thou  wilt  be  still  his  foe. 

Or  if  the  King  shall  not  agree 

To  grant  thee  grace  and  favor  free, 

I  plight  mine  honor,  oath,  and  word. 

That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored. 

With  each  advantage  shalt  thou  htand. 

That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  Uud." 

Dark  lightning  flashed  from  Roderick's  eye  : 
"Soars  thy  presumption,  then,  no  high. 
Because  a  wretche<l  kern  ye  slew. 
Homage  to  name  to  Roderick  Dhn  I 
He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  fate  ! 
Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate  :  — 
My  clansman's  blood  demands  ivvenge. 
Not  yet  prepared  f  —  By  Heaven  1  chan^ 
My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valor  light 
As  that  of  some  vain  carpet  knight. 
Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care. 
And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 
A  braid  of  his  fair  lady's  hair.** 
"  I  thank  thee,  Roilerick,  for  the  woid  I 
It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  swoid ; 
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For  I  have  sworn  this  braid  to  stain 

In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 

Now,  trace,  farewell !  and  ruth,  begone  !  — 

Yet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone, 

Proud  Chief  1  can  courtesy  be  shown  ; 

Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn, 

Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stem. 

Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 

Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast. 

But  fear  not  —  doubt  not — which  thou  wilt  — 

We  txy  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt.** 

Then  each  at  once  his  falchion  drew. 

Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw. 

Each  looked  to  son  and  stream  and  plain, 

As  what  they  ne'er  might  sec  again  ; 

Then,  foot  and  jtoint  and  eye  opposed. 

In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed. 

Ill  fared  it  then  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw, 
Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull-hide 
Had  death  so  often  dashed  aside  ; 
For,  trained  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James*8  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 
Ue  practised  every  pass  and  ward. 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feinty  to  guard ; 
While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far, 
The  Gael  maintained  unequal  war. 
Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood. 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood : 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide, 
The  gushing  floods  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fierce  Roderick  felt  the  fatal  drain. 
And  showered  his  blows  like  wintry  rain  ; 
And,  as  firm  rock  or  castle-roof 
Against  the  winter  shower  is  proof. 
The  foe,  invulnerable  still, 
Foiled  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill  ; 
Till,  at  advantage  ta*en,  his  brand 
Forced  Roderick's  weapon  from  his  hand. 
And,  backwards  bonie  upon  the  lea. 
Brought  the  proud  Chieftain  to  his  knee. 

*'  Now  yield  thee,  or,  by  Him  who  made 
T\w  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dyes  my  blade  ! " 
"Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy  ! 
l/i*t  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die." 
Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil, 
Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil. 
Like  mountain -cat  who  guards  her  young, 
Full  at  Fitz- James's  throat  he  sprung  ; 
Received,  but  recked  not  of  a  wound, 
And  locked  his  amis  his  foeman  round. 
Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own  ! 
No  maiden's  hand  is  roimd  tliee  thrown  ! 
Tliat  des]H*nite  gms^i  thy  frame  might  feel 
Tlirough  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel ! 
They  tug,  they  strain  I  down,  down  they  go, 
The  Gael  above,  Fitz-Jomes  below. 


The  Chieftain*s  gripe  his  throat  compressed* 
His  knee  was  planted  in  his  breast ; 
His  clotted  locks  he  backwaol  threw. 
Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew. 
From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight, 
Then  gleamed  aloft  his  dagger  bright ! 
But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 
The  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide. 
And  all  too  late  the  advantage  came. 
To  tum  the  odds  of  deadly  game  ; 
For,  while  the  dagger  gleamed  on  high. 
Reeled  soul  and  -sense,  reeled  brain  and  eye. 
Down  came  the  blow  !  but  in  the  heath 
The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 
The  straggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 
The  fainting  Chiefs  relaxing  grasp  ;    . 
Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close. 
But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arose. 

He  faltered  thanks  to  Heaven  for  life. 

Redeemed,  unhoped,  from  desperate  strife  ; 

Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast, 

Whose  every  gasp  appeared  his  last ; 

In  Roderick's  gore  he  dip]^)ed  the  braid,  — 

**  Poor  Blanche  I  thy  wrongs  are  dearly  paid 

Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die,  or  live, 

The  praise  that  faith  and  valor  give.** 

With  that  he  blew  a  bugle  note. 

Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 

Unbonneted,  and  by  the  wave 

Sat  down  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 

Then  faint  afar  are  heard  the  feet 

Of  rashing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet ; 

The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 

Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green  ; 

Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead. 

By  loosened  rein,  a  saddled  steed  ; 

Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course. 

And  by  Fitz-James  reined  up  his  horse,  — 

With  wonder  viewed  the  bloody  spot,  — 

"  Exclaim  ^ot,  gallants  !  question  not,  — 

You,  Herbert  and  Luffness,  alight, 

And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  knight  ; 

Let  the  gray  palfrey  bear  his  weight. 

We  destined  for  a  fairer  freight, 

And  bring  him  on  to  Stirling  straight ; 

I  will  l)efore  at  better  speed. 

To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 

The  sun  rides  high  ;  —  I  must  be  boune 

To  see  the  archer-game  at  noon  ; 

But  lightly  Bayard  cleare  the  lea. 

De  Vaux  and  Herries,  follow  me. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


WAKEN.   LORDS  AND  LADIES  GAY. 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day  ; 
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AU  the  jolly  chase  is  here, 

^Yith  hawk  and  horse  and  hunting-spear ! 
Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling, 
Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling, 

Merrily,  merrily  mingle  they, 

"Waken,  loi-ds  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  gray, 
Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  steaming, 
Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming, 
And  foresters  have  busy  been 
To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green  ; 
Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 
"Waken,  lords  and  Lidies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
To  the  greenwood  haste  away  ; 

We  con  show  you  where  he  lies, 

Fleet  o?  foot  and  tall  of  size  ; 
We  can  show  the  marks  he  made 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  frayed  ; 

You  shall  see  liim  brought  to  bay  ; 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay. 

Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  ! 

Tell  them  youth  and  mirth  and  glee 

Run  a  course  as  well  as  we  ; 
Time,  stem  huntsman  !  who  can  balk, 
Stanch  as  hound  and  fleet  as  hawk  ? 

Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day. 

Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay  ! 

Sir  waltbk  Scott. 


MY  HEART'S  IN  THE   HIGHLANDS. 

Mt  heart  *s  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not 

here ; 
My  heart 's  in  the  Highlands  a-chiising  the  deer  ; 
Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roc, 
My  heart  *s  in  the  Highlands  wherever  1  go. 
Farewell  to  the  Highlands,  farewell  to  the  North, 
The  birthplace  of  valor,  the  country  of  worth  ; 
Wlierever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove, 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  forever  I  love. 

Farewell  to  the  mountains  high  covered  with 

snow ; 
Farewell  to  the  straths  and  green  valleys  below  ; 
Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wild-hanging  woods  ; 
Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud-pouring  floods. 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not 

here  ; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  a-chasingthe  deer ; 
Cliasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe. 
My  heart 's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 


THE  HUNTER'S  SONG. 

Risk  !    Sleep  no  more  !    T  is  a  noble  mom. 
The  dews  hang  thick  on  the  fringed  thorn. 
And  the, frost  shrinks  back,  like  a  beaten  bound. 
Under  the  steaming,  steaming  groond. 
Behold  where  the  billowy  clouds  flow  by. 
And  leave  us  alone  in  the  clear  gray  sky  ! 
Our  horses  are  ready  and  steady.  —  So,  bo  ! 
I  'm  gone,  like  a  dart  from  the  Tartar's  bow. 
Hark,  hark/—  JVlio  ealUih  ihc  unaidtn  Mum 
From  her  deep  in  the  woodg  and  the  alubUe  eom  t 

The  horn,  —  the  ham  / 
T?ie  merry,  sweet  ring  of  the  hunter' s  horn. 

Now,  through  the  copse  where  the  fox  is  found. 
And  over  the  stream  at  a  mighty  bound. 
And  over  the  high  lands,  and  over  the  low. 
O'er  furrows,  o'er  meadows,  the  hunters  go  * 
Away  !  —  as  a  hawk  flies  full  at  his  i>rey, 
So  flieth  the  hunter,  away,  —  away  ! 
From  the  burst  at  the  cover  till  set  of  »un. 
When  the  red  fox  dies,  and  —  the  day  i«  done ! 
Hark,  hark  /  —  Whatsound  on  the  wind  is  bonu  f 
'T  is  the  conquering  voice  of  the  hunter's  horn  ! 

The  horn,  —  the  horn  I 
The  marry,  hold  voice  of  the  hunter's  hem, 

Sound  I    Sound  the  horn  f    To  the  banter  fgood 

What 's  the  gully  deep  or  the  roaring  flood  ? 

Right  over  he  bounds,  as  the  wild  sta^  Umn^K 

At  the  heels  of  his  swift,  sure,  silent  honnd*^ 

0,  what  delight  can  a  mortal  lack, 

When  he  once  is  firm  on  his  hor^e'^  back. 

With  his  stirrups  short,  and  his  snaflle  Mmne. 

And  the  blast  of  the  horn  for  his  morning  st*nz^ 

Hark,  hark  I  —  Now,  home  /  and  drenm  ttP  t»u*r% 

Of  the  bold,  sweet  sound  of  the  hunters  ham  / 

The  horn,  —  the  horn  I 

0,  ike  wwnd  ofaU  souiuU  is  the  hunters  h/)m  .* 

B*Mmr  CourwAU. 


THE  STAG  HUNT. 


ROM  "THm  SBASOKS.' 


RUHERT   BURMS. 


The  stag  too,  singled  from  the  herd  wbrre  l<>-j; 
He  ranged  the  branching  monarch  of  the  ahR>l<-s 
Before  the  tempest  drives.     At  first,  in  spir«-d 
He,  sprightly,  puts  his  faith  ;  and,  rous«dby  fear. 
Gives  all  his  swift  aerial  soul  to  flight. 
Against  the  breeze  he  darts,  that  way  the  morr 
To  leave  the  lessening  murderous  cry  U*hin«l  - 
Deception  short !  though  fleeter  than  the  winds 
Blown  o'er  the  keen-ainrd  mountain  by  the  north. 
He  bursts  the  thickets,  glances  through  the  glade^ 
And  ]>lunge8  deep  into  the  wildest  wuod,  — 
If  slow,  yet  sure,  adhesive  to  the  track. 
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Hot-steaming,  np  behind  him  come  again 

The  inhuman  rout,  and  from  the  shady  depth 

Expel  him,  circling  through  his  every  shift. 

He  sweeps  the  forest  oft ;  and  sobbing  sees 

The  glades,  mild  o^iening  to  the  golden  day. 

Where,  in  kind  contest,  with  his  butting  friends 

He  wont  to  struggle,  or  his  loves  enjoy. 

Oft  in  the  full-descending  flood  he  tries 

To  lose  the  scent,  and  lave  his  burning  sides ; 

Oft  seeks  the  herd  ;  the  watchful  herd,  alarmed, 

With  selfish  care  avoid  a  brother's  woe. 

What  shall  he  do  ?    His  once  so  vivid  nerves, 

So  full  of  buoyant  spirit,  now  no  more 

Inspire  the  course  ;  but  fainting  breathless  toil, 

Sick,  seizes  on  his  heart :  he  stands  at  bay ; 

And  puts  his  last  weak  refuge  in  despair. 

Tlie  big  round  tears  run  down  his  dappled  face  ; 

He  groans  in  anguish  ;  while  the  growling  pack, 

Blood-happy,  hang  at  ]^h  fair  jutting  chest, 

And  mark  his  beauteous  checkered  sides  with  gore. 

Jambs  Thomson. 


t 


BETH  GELERT. 

The  spearmen  heard  the  bugle  sound,  « 
And  cheerily  smiled  the  mom  ; 

And  many  a  brach,  and  many  a  hound. 
Obeyed  Llewelyn's  horn. 

And  still  he  blew  a  louder  blast. 

And  gave  a  lustier  cheer, 
"  Come,  G^lert,  come,  wert  never  last 

Llewelyn's  horn  to  hear. 

"  0,  where  does  faithful  G^lert  roam, 

The  flower  of  all  his  race  ; 
So  true,  so  brave,  —  a  lamb  at  home^ 

A  lion  in  the  chase  ! " 

In  sooth,  he  was  a  peerless  hound. 

The  gift  of  royal  John  ; 
But  now  no  Gelert  could  be  found, 

And  all  the  chase  rode  on. 

That  day  Llewelyn  little  loved 

The  chase  of  hart  and  hare  ; 
And  scant  and  small  the  booty  proved. 

For  Gelert  was  not  there. 

Unpleased,  Llewelyn  homeward  hied. 

When,  near  the  portal  seat, 
His  truant  Gelert  he  espied. 

Bounding  his  lord  to  greet. 

But,  when  he  gained  hb  castle-door, 

Aghast  the  chieftain  stood  ; 
The  hound  all  o'er  was  smeared  with  gore  ; 

His  lips,  his  fangs,  ran  blood. 


Llewelyn  gazed  with  fierce  surprise  ; 

Unused  such  looks  to  meet. 
His  favorite  checked  his  joyful  guise. 

And  crouched,  and  licked  his  feet. 

Onward,  in  haste,  Llewelyn  passed. 

And  on  went  Gelert  too  ; 
And  still,  where'er  his  eyes  he  cast. 

Fresh  blood-gouts  shocked  his  view. 

O'ertumed  his  infant's  bed  he  found. 
With  blood-stained  covert  rent ; 

And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground 
With  recent  blood  besprent. 

He  called  his  child,  —  no  voice  replied,  — 

He  searched  with  terror  \n\d  ; 
Blood,  blood  he  found  on  every  side, 

But  nowhere  found  his  child. 

"  Hell-hound  I  my  child  *s  by  thee  devoured," 

The  frantic  father  cried  ; 
And  to  the  hilt  his  vengeful  sword 

He  plunged  in  G^lert's  side. 

Aroused  by  Gelert's  dying  yell. 

Some  slumberer  wakened  nigh  : 
What  words  the  parent's  joy  could  tell 

To  hear  his  infant's  cry  1 

Concealed  beneath  a  tumbled  heap 

His  hurried  search  had  missed. 
All  glowing  from  liis  rosy  sleep, 

The  cherub  boy  he  kissed. 

Nor  scathe  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  dread. 

But,  the  same  couch  beneath. 
Lay  a  gaunt  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead. 

Tremendous  still  in  death. 

Ah,  what  was  then  Llewelyn's  pain  1 

For  now  the  tnith  was  clear ; 

His  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain 

To  save  Llewelyn's  heir. 

William  R.  spbncbr. 


THE  STAG  HUNT. 

FKOM  "tHB  lady  OP  THB  LAKB." 

Tns  stag  at  eve  liad  drunk  his  fill. 

Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill. 

And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 

In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade ; 

But,  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 

Had  kindled  on  Benvoirlich's  head. 

The  deep-mouthed  bloodhoimd's  heavy  bay 

Resounded  up  the  rocky  way, 

And  faint,  from  farther  dutance  borne, 

Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 
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As  Chief  who  hears  his  warder  call, 

"  To  arms  !  the  foemeu  storm  the  wall," 

The  antlercd  monarch  of  the  waste 

Sprung  from  his  heather}'  couch  in  haste. 

But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took. 

The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook  ; 

Like  crested  leader  proud  and  higlt 

Tossed  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky ; 

A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 

A  moment  snuffed  the  tainted  gale, 

A  moment  listened  to  the  cry, 

That  thickened  as  the  chase  drew  nigh ; 

Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared, 

With  one  braye  bound  the  copse  he  cleared. 

And,  stretching  fonvard  free  and  far, 

Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var. 

Yelled  on  the  view  the  opening  pack  ; 
Rock,  glen,  and  cavern  paid  them  back  ;  * 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
The  awakened  mountain  gave  response. 
A  hundred  dogs  bayed  deep  and  strong 
Clattered  a  hundred  steeds  along, 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out, 
A  hundred  voices  joined  the  shout ; 
With  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo. 
No  rest  Benvoirlich*B  echoes  knew. 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe  ; 
Close  in  her  covert  cowered  the  doe  ; 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye. 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
Returned  from  cavern,  cliff,  and  linn. 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still, 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hilL 

Less  loud  the  sounds  of  sylvan  war 
Disturbed  the  heights  of  Uam-Var, 
And  roused  the  cavern,  where,  't  b  told, 
A  giant  made  his  den  of  old  ; 
For  ere  that  steep  ascent  was  won, 
High  in  his  pathway  hung  the  sun, 
And  many  a  gallant,  stayed  perforce, 
Was  fain  to  breathe  his  faltering  horse, 
And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer, 
Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near ; 
So  shrewdly  on  the  mountain-side 
Had  the  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried. 

The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now 
U]x>n  the  mountain's  southern  brow, 
Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath. 
The  varied  realms  of  fair  Menteith. 
With  anxious  eye  he  wandered  o'er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor, 
And  pondered  refuge  from  his  toil. 
By  far  Lochard  or  Aberfoyle. 


But  nearer  was  the  cofwewood  gray 
That  waved  and  we])t  on  Loch-Achimy, 
And  mingled  with  the  pine>treea  blue 
On  the  lx>ld  cliffs  of  Ben  venue. 
Fresh  vigor  with  the  hope  returned. 
With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  siiunied. 
Held  westward  with  unwearied  race. 
And  left  behind  the  panting  cha^. 

'T  were  long  to  tell  what  st<*etlx  gave  o'er. 
As  swept  the  hunt  through  Combus-morp  ; 
What  reins  were  tightened  in  d(*M|iair, 
When  rose  Benledi's  ndge  in  air ; 
Who  flagged  upon  Bochastle's  heath. 
Who  shunned  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith,  — 
For  twice  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  gallant  stag  swam  stoutly  o'er. 
Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  far. 
That  reached  the  lake  of  Vennaeliar  ; 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won. 
The  headmoet  horseman  rode  alone. 

Alone,  but  with  unbated  zeal. 

That  horseman  piled  the  scourge  and  steel ; 

For,  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil. 

Embossed  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil. 

While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drvw. 

The  laboring  stag  strained  full  in  view. 

Two  dogs  of  black  St.  Hubert's  breed. 

Unmatched  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed. 

Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came. 

And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game  ; 

For,  scarce  a  spear's  length  from  hui  banncl^ 

Vindictive  toiled  the  bloodhoumls  stanch  ; 

Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain. 

Nor  farther  might  the  (juarry  strain. 

Thus  up  the  maigin  of  the  lake. 

Between  the  precipice  and  brake. 

O'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take. 

The  Hunter  marked  that  mountain  high. 
The  lone  lake's  westeni  boundary. 
And  deemed  the  stag  must  turn  to  bay. 
Where  that  huge  rampart  barred  the  way ; 
Already  glorying  in  the  prize. 
Measured  his  antlers  with  his  eyes ; 
For  the  death-wound  and  death-halloo 
Clustered  his  breath,  his  whinyanl  drew  ; 
But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared. 
With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared. 
The  wily  quarry  shunned  the  shock. 
And  turned  him  from  the  opposing  rock  ; 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  glen. 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  hunter's  ken. 
In  the  deep  Trosachs'  wildest  nook 
His  solitary  refuge  took. 
There,  while  close  couched,  the  thicket  shed 
Cold  dews  and  wild  flowers  on  his  head. 
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He  heard  the  baffled  dogs  in  vain 
Have  through  the  hollow  pass  amain, 
Chiding  the  rocks  that  yelled  again. 

Close  on  the  hounds  the  hunter  came. 
To  cheer  them  on  the  vanislied  game  ; 
But,  stumbling  in  the  rugged  dell, 
The  gallant  horse  exhausted  fell. 
The  iiiiiMitieut  rider  strove  in  vain 
'To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein, 
For  the  good  steed,  his  labors  o'er, 
Stretched  his  stitl'  limbs,  to  rise  no  more ; 
Then,  touched  with  pity  and  it^morse. 
He  sorrowed  o'er  the  expiring  horse. 
"  I  little  thought,  when  first  thy  rein 
I  slacked  ujion  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  ^hy  fleet  limbs,  my  matchless  steed  1 
Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day. 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray  I 


t> 


Then  through  the  dell  his  horn  resounds, 

From  vain  pursuit  to  call  the  hounds. 

fiack  limped,  with  slow  and  crippled  pace, 

The  sulky  leaders  of  the  cluise  ; 

Close  to  their  master's  side  they  stressed. 

With  drooping  toil  and  humbled  crest ; 

But  still  the  dinglc*s  hollow  throat 

Prolonged  the  swelling  bugle-note. 

The  owlets  started  from  their  dream. 

The  eagles  answered  with  their  scream, 

Round  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast. 

Till  echo  seemed  an  answering  blast ; 

And  on  the  Hunter  hied  hU  way, 

To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day ; 

Yet  often  |Hiused,  so  strange  the  road, 

So  wondrous  were  the  scenes  it  showed. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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LAY  OF  THE  IMPRISONED  HUNTSMAN. 

My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood, 
^[y  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food. 
My  home  is  weary  of  his  stall. 
And  I  am  sick  of  captive  thmll. 
'   I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been, 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green. 
With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  free, 
For  that 's  the  life  is  meet  for  me. 

I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time 
From  yon  dull  steeple's  drowsy  chime, 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl, 
Inch  after  inch,  along  the  wall. 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring. 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing  ; 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be, 
Have  not  a  liall  of  joy  for  me. 


No  more  at  dawning  mom  I  rise, 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through. 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew ; 
A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet. 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet. 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee,  — 
That  life  is  lost  to  love  and  me  ! 

Sir  Walter  scott. 


THE  ARAB  TO  HIS    FAVORITE  STEED. 

I. 

My  beautiful  I  my  beautiful  I  thatstandest  meek- 
ly by, 
With  thy  proudly  arched  and  glossy  neck,  and 

dark  and  fiery  eye. 
Fret  not  to  roam  the  desert  now,  with  all  thy 

wing^  speed  ; 
I  may  not  mount  on  thee  again,  —  thou  'rt  sold, 

my  Arab  steed  I 
Fret  not  with  that  impatient  hoof,  —  snuff  not  the 

breezy  wind,  — 
Thefartherthat  thouflicstnow,  so  far  am  1  behind ; 
The  stranger  hath  thy  bridle-rein,  —  thy  master 

hath  his  gold,  — 
Fleet-limbed  and  beautiful,  farewell;    thou'rt 

sold,  my  steed,  thou  'rt  sold. 

II. 

Farewell !  those  free,  untir^d  limbs  full  many  a 

mile  must  roam. 
To  reach  the  chill  and  wintry  sky  which  clouds 

the  stranger's  home  ; 
Some  otlier  hand,  less  fond,  must  now  thy  com 

and  bed  prepare, 
Thy  silky  mane,  I  braided  once,  must  be  another's 

care  i 
The  morning  sun  shall  dawn  again,  but  never 

more  with  thee 
Shall  I  gallop  through  the  desert  paths,  where 

we  were  wont  to  be  ; 
Evening  shall  darken  on  the  earth,  and  o'er  the 

'   sandy  plain 
Some  other  steed,  with  slower  step,  shall  bear  me 

home  again. 

III. 

Yes,  thou  must  go  !  the  wild,  free  breeze,  the  bril- 
liant sun  and  sky. 

Thy  master's  house,  —  from  all  of  these  my  exiled 
one  must  fly ; 

Thy  proud  dark  eye  will  grow  less  proud,  thy 
step  become  less  fleet, 

And  vainly  shalt  thou  arch  thy  neck,  thy  iitas- 
tei'i  hand  to  meet. 
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Only  in  sleep  shall  I  behold  that  dark  eye, 

glancing  bright ;  — 
Only  in  sleep  shall  hear  again  that  step  so  firm 

and  light ; 
And  when  I  raise  my  dreaming  arm  to  check  or 

cheer  thy  speed, 
Then  most  I,  starting,  wake  to  feel,  —  thou  *rt 

aold,  my  Arab  steed  ! 

IV. 

Ah  i  rudely,  then,  unseen  by  me,  some  cruel  hand 

may  chide, 
Till  foam-wreaths  lie,  like  crested  waves,  along 

thy  imnting  side : 
And  the  rich  blood  that 's  in  thee  swells,  in  thy 

indignant  pain, 
Till  careless  eyes,  which  rest  on  thee,  may  count 

each  starting  vein. 
IVill  they  ill-use  thee  7  If  I  thought — but  no, 

it  cannot  be,  — 
Thou  art  so  swift,  yet  easy  curbed ;  so  gentle, 

yet  so  free  : 
And  yet,  if  haply,  when  thou 'rt  gone,  myjonely 

heart  should  yearn,  — 
Can  the  hand  which  casts  thee  from  it  now  com- 
mand thee  to  return  ? 

V. 

JUtum  I  alas  I  my  Arab  steed  I  what  shall  thy 

master  do, 
When  thou,  who  wast  his  all  of  joy,  hast  vanished 

from  his  view  f 
When  the  dim  distance  cheats  mine  eye,  and 

through  the  gathering  tears 
Thy  bright  form,  for  a  moment,  like  the  false 

mirage  appears ; 
Slow  and  unmounted  shall  I  roam,  with  weaiy 

step  alone. 
Where,  with  fleet  step  and  joyous  bound,  thou 

oft  hast  borne  me  on  ; 
And  sitting  down  by  that  green  well,  I  *11  pause 

and  sadly  think, 
"  It  was  hero  he  bowed  his  glossy  neck  when  last 

I  saw  him  drink  ! " 

VI. 

WKtn  last  iMwihee  drink  I  —  Away  t  the  fevered 

dream  is  o*er,  — 
I  could  not  live  a  day,  and  hnmo  that  we  should 

meet  no  more  I 
They  tempted  me,  my  beautiful !  —  for  hunger's 

power  is  strong,  — 
They  tem)ited  me,  my  beautiful  I    but  I  have 

loveil  too  long. 
Who  said  that  I  had  given  thee  up  f  who  said 

that  thou  wast  sold  f 
T  is  false,  — 't  is  false,  my  Arab  steed  I  I  fling 

them  bock  their  gold ! 


Thus,  fhxUt  I  leap  upon  thy  back,  and  M.*aur  tb 

distant  plains ; 
Away  !  who  overtakes  us  now  shall  claim  thcv  f<^: 

hispainsl 


Cakouks  e.  k 


SLEIGH  SONG. 

JiKOLE,  jingle,  clear  the  way, 

'T  is  the  merry,  merry  sleigh. 

As  it  swiftly  scuds  along 

Hear  the  burst  of  happy  song. 

See  the  gleam  of  glances  bright. 

Flashing  o*er  the  |iathway  white. 

Jingle,  jingle,  past  it  flies. 

Sending  shafts  from  hooded  eyes,  — 

Roguish  archers,  I  'U  be  bound. 

Little  heeding  who  they  wound ; 

See  them,  with  capricious  pranka^ 

Ploughing  now  the  drifted  banks  ; 

Jingle,  jingle,  mid  the  glee 

Who  among  them  cares  for  me  f 

Jingle,  jingle,  on  they  go. 

Capes  and  bonnets  white  with  snow. 

Not  a  single  robe  they  fold 

To  protect  them  from  the  cold  ; 

Jingle,  jingle,  mid  the  storm. 

Fun  and  frolic  keep  them  warm ; 

Jingle,  jingle,  down  the  hills. 

O'er  the  meadows,  past  the  millB, 

Now  't  is  slow,  and  now  't  is  fact  ; 

Winter  will  not  always  last 

Jingle,  jingle,  clear  the  m-ay, 

'T  is  the  merry,  meny  sleigh. 

a  w. 


OUR  SKATER  BELLE. 

Alono  the  frozen  lake  she  comes 
In  linking  crescents,  light  and  fleet ; 

The  ice-im[>risoned  Undine  hums 
A  welcome  to  her  little  feet 

I  see  the  jaunty  hat,  the  plume 
Swerve  bird-like  in  the  joyous  gale,  — 

The  cheeks  lit  up  to  burning  bloom. 
The  young  eyes  sparkling  through  the  TeiL 

The  quick  breath  parts  her  laughing  lips. 
The  white  neck  shines  through  tossing  curls ; 

Her  vesture  gently  sways  and  dips. 
As  on  she  speeds  in  shell-like  whorls. 

Men  stop  and  smile  to  see  her  go  ; 

They  gaze,  they  smile  in  pleased 
Tliey  ask  Iter  name  ;  they  long  to  show 

Some  silent  friendship  in  their 
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She  glauces  not ;  »he  passes  on  ; 

Her  8t«cly  footfall  (quicker  rings ; 
She  guesses  not  the  beuison 

Which  follows  her  on  noiseless  wings. 

Smooth  be  her  ways,  secure  her  tread 
Along  the  devious  lines  of  life, 

From  grace  to  grace  successive  led,  — 
A  noble  maiden,  nobler  wife  ! 

ANONYMOUS. 


A  CANADIAN   BOAT-SONQ. 

Faihtlt  as  tolls  the  evening  chime, 

Our  voices  keep  tune,  and  our  oars  keep  time. 

Soon  as  the  woods  on  shore  look  dim. 

We  '11  sing  at  St.  Ann's  our  parting  hymn. 

Row,  brothers,  row !  the  stream  runs  fast. 

The  mpids  are  near,  and  the  daylight 's  past  I 

Why  should  we  yet  our  sail  unfurl  ?  — 
There  is  not  a  breath  the  blue  wave  to  curl. 
But  when  the  wind  blows  off  the  shore 
0,  sweetly  we  *11  rest  our  weary  oar  I 
Blow,  breezes,  blow  I  the  stream  runs  fast, 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight  *s  past  I 

Utawa's  tide  !  this  trembling  moon 

Shall  see  us  float  over  thy  siuges  soon. 

Saint  of  this  green  isle,  hear  our  prayers,  — 

0,  grant  us  cool  heavens  and  favoring  airs  ! 

Blow,  breezes,  blow  i  the  stream  runs  fast, 

The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  daylight 's  past ! 

Thomas  Mooaa. 


^ 


THE  PLEASURE-BOAT. 

CoMV,  hoist  the  sail,  the  fast  let  go  ! 

They  *re  seated  side  by  side  ; 
Wave  chases  wave  in  pleasant  flow  ; 

The  bay  is  fair  and  wide. 

The  ripples  lightly  tap  the  boat. 
Loose  i    Give  her  to  the  wind  ! 

She  shoots  ahead  ;  they  're  all  afloat ; 
The  strand  is  far  behind. 

No  danger  leach  so  fair  a  crew  ! 

Thou  goddess  of  the  foam, 
1 11  ever  pay  tliee  worship  due. 

If  thou  wilt  bring  them  home. 

Fair  ladies,  fairer  than  the  spray 
The  prow  is  dashing  wide. 

Soft  breezes  take  you  on  your  way. 
Soft  flow  the  UessM  tide. 


0,  might  I  like  those  breezes  be, 

And  touch  that  arching  brow, 
I  'd  dwell  forever  ou  the  sea 

Where  ye  are  floating  now. 

The  boat  goes  tilting  on  the  waves ; 

The  waves  go  tilting  by  ; 
There  dips  the  duck,  —  her  back  she  laves  ; 

O'erhead  the  sea-gulls  fly. 

Now,  like  the  gulls  that  dart  for  prey. 

The  little  vessel  stoops  ; 
Now,  rising,  shoots  along  her  way. 

Like  them,  in  easy  swoops. 

The  sunlight  falling  on  her  sheet, 

It  glitters  like  the  drift, 
Sparkling,  in  scorn  of  summcr^s  heat, 

High  up  some  mountain  rift. 

The  winds  are  fresh  ;  she  *s  driving  fast 

Upon  the  bending  tide  ; 
The  crinkling  sail,  and  crinkling  mast. 

Go  with  her  side  by  side. 

Why  dies  the  breeze  away  so  soon  f 
Why  hangs  the  pennant  down  ? 

The  sea  is  glass ;  the  sun  at  noon.  — 
Nay,  lady,  do  not  frown  ; 

For,  see,  the  winged  fisher's  plume 

Is  painted  on  the  sea ; 
Below,  a  cheek  of  lovely  bloom 

Whose  eyes  look  up  to  thee. 

She  smiles  ;  thou  need'st  must  smile  on  her. 

And,  see,  beside  her  face 
A  rich,  white  cloud  that  doth  not  stir : 

What  beauty,  and  what  grace  ! 

And  pictured  beach  of  yellow  sand. 

And  peaked  rock  and  hill, 
Change  the  smooth  sea  to  fairy>land  ; 

How  lovely  and  how  still ! 

From  that  far  isle  the  thresher's  flail 

Strikes  close  upon  the  ear ; 
The  leaping  fish,  the  swinging  sail 

Of  yonder  sloop,  sound  near. 

The  parting  sun  sends  out  a  glow 

Across  the  placid  bay. 
Touching  with  glory  all  the  show,  — 

A  breeze  !  Up  helm  !  Away  ! 

Careening  to  the  wind,  they  reach. 
With  laugh  and  call,  the  sliore. 

They  've  left  their  footprints  on  the  beach. 
But  them  I  hear  no  more. 

RICHAAD  HKNRY  DANA. 
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THE  ANGLER'S  WISH. 

I  IN  these  flowery  meads  would  be, 

These  crystal  streams  should  solace  me  ; 

To  whose  harmonious  bubbling  noise 

1,  with  my  angle,  would  rejoice, 
Sit  here,  and  see  the  turtle-dove 
Court  his  chaste  mate  to  acts  of  lore ; 

Or,  on  that  bank,  feel  the  west- wind 
Breathe  health  and  plenty  ;  please  my  mind, 
To  see  sweet  dew-drops  kiss  these  flowers. 
And  then  washed  off*  by  April  showers  ; 
Here,  hear  my  kenna  sing  a  song : 
There,  see  a  blackbird  feed  her  youngs 

Or  a  laverock  build  her  nest ; 

Here,  give  my  weary  spirits  rest. 

And  raise  my  low-pitched  thoughts  above 

Earth,  or  what  poor  mortals  love. 

Thus,  free  from  lawsuits,  and  the  noise 
Of  princes*  courts,  I  would  rejoice ; 

Or,  with  my  Bryan  and  a  book. 

Loiter  long  days  near  Shawford  brook  ; 

There  sit  by  him,  and  eat  my  meat ; 

There  see  the  sun  both  rise  and  set ; 

There  bid  good  morning  to  next  day  ; 

There  meditate  my  time  away  ; 

And  angle  on  ;  and  beg  to  have 
A  quiet  passage  to  a  welcome  grave. 

XZAAK  WALTOK. 


ANGLING. 


FKOM  **THS  SSASONS.'* 


Just  in  the  dubious  point,  where  with  the  pool 
Is  mixed  the  trembling  stream,  or  where  it  boils 
Around  the  stone,  or  from  the  hollowed  bank 
Reverted  plays  in  undulating  flow, 
There  throw,  nice-judging,  the  delusive  fly  ; 
And,  as  you  lead  it  round  in  artful  curve. 
With  eye  attentive  mark  the  springing  game. 
Straight  as  above  the  surface  of  the  flood 
They  wanton  rise,  or  ui^^d  by  hunger  leap, 
Then  fix,  with  gentle  twitch,  the  barbed  hook  ; 
Some  lightly  tossing  to  the  grassy  bank, 
And  to  the  shelving  shore  slow  dragging  some. 
With  various  hand  proportioned  to  their  force. 
If  yet  too  young,  and  easily  deceived, 
A  worthless  prey  scarce  bends  your  pliant  rod. 
Him,  piteous  of  his  youth,  and  the  short  space 
He  hft«  enjoyed  the  vital  light  of  heaven, 
Soft  disengage,  and  back  into  the  stream 
The  speckled  infant  throw.     But  should  you  lure 
Prom  his  dark  Imunt,  beneath  the  tangled  roots 


Of  pendent  trees,  the  monarch  of  the  brook. 
Behooves  you  then  to  ply  your  finest  art. 
Long  time  he,  following  cautious,  seaQ»  the  fly ; 
And  oft  attempts  to  seize  it,  but  as  oft 
The  dimpled  water  speaks  his  jealous  fear. 
At  lost,  while  haply  o'er  the  shaded  »uii 
Passes  a  cloud,  he  desperate  takes  the  <lAAth. 
With  sullen  plunge.     At  once  he  darts  alone. 
Deep-struck,  and  runs  out  all  the  lengthene^i  li:  •* ; 
Then  seeks  the  farthest  ooze,  the  sheltering  mr^l, 
The  cavemed  bank,  his  old  secure  abode  ; 
And  flies  aloft,  and  flounces  round  the  pooU 
Indignant  of  the  guile.     With  yielding  hand. 
That  feels  him  still,  yet  to  his  furious  coarse 
Gives  way,  you,  now  retiring  following  now 
Across  the  stream,  exhaust  his  idle  rage ; 
Till,  floating  broad  upon  his  breathleas  side. 
And  to  bis  fate  abandoned,  to  the  shorr 
You  gayly  drag  your  anreaiBting  prue. 

h 


THE  ANGLER. 

Bttt  look  !  o*er  the  fall  see  the  angler  ataod. 
Swinging  his  rod  with  skilful  hand  ; 
The  fly  at  the  end  of  his  gossamer  line 

Swims  through  the  sun  like  a  summer  moth. 
Till,  dropt  with  a  careful  precision  fine. 

It  touches  the  pool  beyond  the  froth. 
A-sudden,  the  speckled  hawk  of  the  brook 
Darts  from  his  covert  and  seizes  the  hook. 
Swift  spins  the  reel ;  with  easy  slip 
The  line  pays  out,  and  the  rod  like  a  whip^ 
Lithe  and  arrowy,  tapering,  slim. 
Is  bent  to  a  bow  o*er  the  brooklet's  brim. 
Till  the  trout  leaps  up  in  the  sun,  and  flings 
The  spray  from  the  flash  of  his  finny  wings : 
Then  falls  on  his  side,  and,  dmnken  with  fright. 

Is  towed  to  the  shore  like  a  staggering  ban^. 

Till  beached  at  lost  on  the  sandy  maigir. 
Where  he  dies  with  the  hues  of  the  morning  liz^t. 
While  his  sides  with  a  cluster  of  stars  are  bn^hL 
The  angler  in  his  basket  lays 
The  constellation,  and  goes  his  ways. 

THOMAS  BUCMiUKASr  Kmail 


THE  ANGLER'S  TRYSTINO-TREB. 

SiNO,  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  aing  I 
Meet  the  mom  upon  the  lea ; 

Are  the  emeralds  of  the  spring 
On  the  angler's  trysting-tree  f 
Tell,  sweet  thrushes,  tell  to  ma  I 


* 


Are  there  buds  on  our  willow-tree  f 
Buds  and  birds  on  our  trysting-tree  ? 

Stsj^  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sing  ! 
Have  jroa  met  the  honey-bee. 

Circling  upon  rapid  wing. 
Round  the  angler^s  trysting-tree  ? 
Up,  sweet  thrushes,  up  and  see  I 
Are  there  bees  at  our  willow-tree  f 
Birds  and  bees  at  the  tiysting-tree  ? 

Sin^  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sing  1 
Are  the  fountains  gushing  free  f 

Is  the  8outh-¥rind  wandering 
Through  the  angler's  trysting-tree  f 
Up,  sweet  thrushes,  tell  to  we  1 
Is  there  wind  up  our  willow-tree  f 
Wind  or  calm  at  our  trysting-tree  f 

Sin j^  sweet  thrushes,  forth  and  sing  1 

Wile  us  with  a  merry  glee  ; 
To  the  flowery  haunts  of  spring  — 

To  the  angler's  trysting-tree. 

Tell,  sweet  thrushes,  tell  to  me  1 

Are  there  flowers  'neath  our  willow-tree  ? 

Spring  and  flowers  at  the  trysting-tree  ? 

Thomas  Too  Stooxmrt. 


L 


THE  ANGLER. 

O  TBX  gallant  fisher's  life. 

It  is  the  best  of  any  I 
T  is  full  of  pleasure,  void  of  strife. 
And  't  is  beloved  by  many  ; 

Other  joys 

Are  but  toys ; 

Only  this 

Lawful  is ; 

For  our  skill 

Breeds  no  ill. 
But  content  and  pleasure. 

In  a  morning,  up  we  rise. 
Ere  Aurora's  peeping ; 
Drink  a  cup  to  wa^  our  eyes^ 
Leave  the  sluggard  sleeping ; 

Then  we  go 

To  and  fro, 

With  our  knacks 

At  our  backs. 

To  such  streams 

As  the  Thames, 
If  we  have  the  leisure. 

When  we  please  to  walk  abroad 

For  our  recreation. 
In  the  fields  is  our  abode. 

Full  of  delectation. 


Where,  in  a  brook, 
With  a  hook,  — 
Or  a  lake,  — 
Fish  we  take ; 
There  we  sit. 
For  a  bit. 
Till  we  fish  entangle. 

We  have  gentles  in  a  horn, 

We  have  (Niste  and  worms  too ; 
We  can  watch  both  night  and  monif 
Suffer  rain  and  storms  too ; 

Kone  do  here 

Use  to  swear : 

Oaths  do  fray 

Fish  away ; 

We  sit  still,  • 

Watch  our  quill : 
Fishers  must  not  wran^e. 

If  the  sun's  excessive  heat 
Make  our  bodies  swelter, 
To  an  osier  hedge  we  get, 
For  a  friendly  shelter ; 
Where,  in  a  dike, 
Pereh  or  pike. 
Roach  or  dace, 
We  do  chase, 
Bleak  or  gudgeon. 
Without  grudging ; 
We  are  still  contented. 

Or  we  sometimes  pass  an  hoar 

Under  a  green  willow. 
That  defends  us  from  a  shower, 
Making  earth  our  pillow ; 

Where  we  may 

Think  and  pray. 

Before  death 

Stops  our  breath ; 

Other  joys 

Are  but  toys. 

And  to  be  lamented. 

John  Chaxjchill. 


VERSES  IN  PRAISE  OF  ANGLING. 

9 

QuTVERiKO  fears,  heart-tearing  cares. 
Anxious  sighs,  untimely  tears. 

Fly,  fly  to  courts, 

Fly  to  fond  worldlings'  sports. 
Where  strained  sardonic  smiles  are  glosing  still. 
And  grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will, 

Where  mirth 's  but  mummery. 

And  sorrows  only  real  be. 
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Fly  from  our  coantry  po.<ttimea,  fly, 
8a«1  troop*  of  haiDAn  ininrry, 

Coro«,  tprene  looks, 

Clmr  M  the  crystal  brook% 
Or  the  |mre  uuiwl  hmTen  that  nnilM  to  an 
The  rich  attrntUnce  od  our  {loverty ; 

Peace  and  a  aecure  miud. 

Which  all  men  nek,  we  only  find. 

Abuaed  mortal* !  did  jron  know 
Where  joy,  heart's  ease,  and  comfortt  grow, 
You  'd  ■com  proud  towen 
And  seek  them  in  thcae  bowert, 
When  winds,  ■omrtimm,  our  woods  perhapa  may 

Bat  Unstering  can  ooold  never  tempest  mako ; 
Nor  murman%e'er  come  nigh  us, 

of  fountains  that  gUde  fay  oa. 


Here  *■  no  fantastic  mask  nor  dance. 
But  of  our  kitU  that  fhak  and  prance ; 

Nor  wars  are  seen, 

UulrM  upon  the  green 
Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other, 
Which  done,  both  bleatingrun,  each  to  his  mother ; 

And  wounds  are  nerer  found. 

Save  what  the  ploughshare  gi?ea  the 
graond* 


Here  are  no  entrapping 

To  hasten  to,  too  faiasty  Cstea  ; 

Unless  it  be 

The  fond  credulity 
Of  sflly  ftsh,  which  (worlding  tike)  sUll  U4 
Upon  the  bait,  but  never  on  the  hook  ; 

Nor  envy,  'Irse  among 

The  binls,  for  price  of  their  cwvet 


Go,  let  the  diving  negro  seek 

For  gems,  hid  in  some  forlorn  cieck : 

We  all  pearls  scorn 

Save  what  the  dewy  mors 
Congeals  upon  osch  little  spiiv  of  grsai. 
Which  careless  shephenls  beat  down  as  thry  fmm 

And  gold  ne'er  here  appears^ 

Save  what  the  yellow  Ccrea 


Blest  silent  groves,  O,  may  you  b% 
Forsver,  mirth's  best  nurvery  1 

Hay  pure  contents 

Forever  pitch  their  teats 
Upon  these  downs,  these  meads,  tbeae  twkK 

mountains  t 
And  peace  still  slumber  by  these  purling  f 

Which  we  may  every  year 

lleet»  whaft  we  cooie  a-ftshing  hrt*. 
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NORHAM  CASTLE. 

(Tkc  niiBoiis  oulle  of  NorhMn  (andentljr  called  Ubbanford)  b 
ihvatcd  on  the  loutheni  bank  of  the  Tweed,  about  sis  mfles  above 
Berwick,  and  where  that  river  is  still  the  boundary  between  Enir* 
land  and  Scotland.  The  extent  of  its  ruins,  as  well  as  its  historical 
Impoftance,  shows  ie  to  have  been  a  place  of  niasnificence  as  well 
as  aienitth.  Edward  I.  resided  there  when  he  was  created  umpire 
of  the  dispute  concemiag  the  Scottish  succession.  It  was  repeat- 
t<S\j  taken  and  retaken  durinf;  the  wars  between  Eni^and  and 
ScocUnd.  and.  indeed,  scarce  any  happened  in  which  it  had  not 
a  principal  share.  Norham  Castle  is  situated  on  a  steep  bank, 
which  overhaoics  the  river.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  at  present 
considerable,  as  well  as  picturesque.  They  consist  of  a  laive 
shattered  tower,  with  many  vaults,  and  fragments  of  other  edifices, 
^■chtsed  within  aa  outward  wall  of  great  circuit.] 

Dat  set  on  Norham's  castled  steep, 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep, 

And  Cheviot's  niountain.s  lone  : 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep, 
The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weep. 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep, 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high. 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Seemed  forms  of  giant  height ; 
Their  armor,  as  it  caught  the  rays. 
Flashed  back  again  the  western  blaze, 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light. 

St  Geoige's  banner,  broad  and  gay, 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray 

Less  bright,  and  less,  was  flung ; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  donjon  tower. 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search, 

The  castle  gates  were  barred  ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch, 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march, 

The  warder  kept  his  guard  ; 
Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along. 
Some  ancient  Border  gathering-song. 

A  distant  trampling  sound  he  hears  ; 
He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appears. 
O'er  Homcliff'  hill,  a  plump  of  spears. 
Beneath  a  pennon  gay  ;  * 


A  horseman,  darting  from  the  crowd, 
Like  lightning  from  a  summer  cloud, 
Spurs  on  his  mettled  courser  proud 

Before  the  dark  array. 
Beneath  the  sable  palisade, 
That  closed  the  castle  barricade. 

His  bugle-horn  he  blew  ; 
The  warder  hasted  from  the  wall. 
And  warned  the  captain  in  the  hall, 

For  well  the  blast  he  knew ; 
And  joyfully  that  knight  did  call 
To  sewer,  iquire,  and  seneschal. 

"  Now  broach  ye  a  pipe  of  Malvoisie, 

Bring  pasties  of  the  doe. 
And  quickly  make  the  entrance  free, 
And  bid  my  heralds  ready  be. 
And  every  minstrel  sound  his  glee, 

And  all  our  trumpets  blow  ; 
And,  from  the  platform,  spare  ye  not 
To  fire  a  noble  salvo-shot : 

Lord  Marmion  waits  below.*' 
Then  to  the  castle's  lower  ward 

Sped  forty  yeomen  tall, 
Tlie  iron -studded  gates  unbarred. 
Raised  the  portcullis'  ponderous  guard. 
The  lofty  palisade  unsparred. 

And  let  the  drawbridge  fall. 

Along  the  bridge  Lord  Marmion  rode. 
Proudly  his  red-roan  charger  trode. 
His  helm  hung  at  the  saddle-bow  ; 
Well  by  his  visage  you  might  know 
He  was  a  stalworth  knight,  and  keen. 
And  had  in  many  a  battle  been. 
The  scar  on  his  brown  cheek  revealed 
A  token  true  of  Bosworth  field  ; 
His  eyebrow  dark,  and  eye  of  fire, 
Showed  spirit  proud,  and  prompt  to  ire. 
Yet  lines  of  thought  upon  his  cheek 
Did  deep  design  and  counsel  speak. 
His  forehead,  by  his  casque  worn  bare. 
His  thick  mustache,  and  curly  hair. 
Coal-black,  and  grizzled  here  and  there, 
But  more  through  toil  than  age ; 
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His  square-turned  joints,  and  strength  of  limb, 
Showed  him  no  carpet-knight  so  trim, 
But  in  close  fight  a  champion  grim. 
In  camps  a  leader  sage. 

Well  was  he  armed  from  head  to  heel, 

In  mail  and  plate  of  Milan  steel ; 

But  his  strong  helm,  of  mighty  cost, 

Was  all  with  burnished  gold  embossed  ; 

Amid  the  plumage  of  the  crest, 

A  falcon  hovered  on  her  nest. 

With  wings  outspread,  and  forward  breast ; 

E*en  such  a  falcon,  on  his  shield. 

Soared  sable  in  an  azure  field  : 

The  golden  legend  bore  aright, 

CSEI)o  cbtcfcs  at  me  to  Heatfi  i%  Hifllyt* 

Blue  was  the  charger's  broidered  rein  ; 
Blue  ribbons  decked  his  arching  mane ; 
The  knightly  housing's  ample  fold 
Was  velvet  blue,  and  trapped  with  gold. 

Behind  him  rode  two  gallant  squires 
Of  noble  name  and  knightly  sires  ; 
They  burned  the  gilded  spurs  to  claim  ; 
For  well  could  each  a  war-horse  tame, 
Could  draw  the  bow,  the  sword  could  sway, 
And  lightly  bear  the  ring  away  ; 
Nor  less  with  courteous  precepts  stored, 
Could  dance  in  hall,  and  carve  at  board. 
And  frame  love-ditties  passing  rare. 
And  sing  them  to  a  lady  fair. 

Four  men-at-arms  came  at  their  backs. 
With  halbert,  bill,  and  battle-axe  ; 
They  bore  Lord  Marmion's  lance  so  strong, 
And  led  his  sumpter-mules  along, 
And  ambling  palfrey,  when  at  need 
Him  listed  ease  his  battle-steed. 
The  last  and  trustiest  of  the  four 
On  high  his  forky  pennon  bore  ; 
Like  swallow's  tail,  in  shape  and  hue^ 
Fluttered  the  streamer  glossy  blue. 
Where,  blazoned  sable,  as  before. 
The  towering  falcon  seemed  to  soar. 
Last,  twenty  yeomen,  two  and  two. 
In  hosen  black,  and  jerkins  blue. 
With  falcons  broidered  on  each  breaait^ 
Attended  on  their  lord's  behest : 
Each,  chosen  for  an  archer  good, 
Knew  hunting-craft  by  lake  or  wood ; 
Each  one  a  six-foot  bow  could  bend. 
And  far  a  cloth-yard  shaft  could  send  ; 
Each  held  a  boar-spear  tough  and  strong. 
And  at  their  belts  their  quivers  rung. 
Their  dusty  palfreys  and  array 
Showed  they  had  marched  a  weary  way. 


Sir  Walter  Scott. 


MELROSE  ABBEY. 

If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  arii^t. 

Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 

For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 

Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 

When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  ni^t, 

And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white  ; 

When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 

Streams  on  the  ruined  central  tower ; 

When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately. 

Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 

When  silver  edges  the  imagery^ 

And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  liv«  and  dif ; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave. 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grarc. 

Then  go,  —  but  go  alone  the  while,  — 

Then  view  St.  David's  ruined  pile  ; 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  pillared  arches  were  over  their  head. 
And  beneath  their  feet  were  the  bones  of  the  dead. 

Spreading  herbs  and  flowerets  bright 
Glistened  with  the  dew  of  night ; 
Nor  herb  nor  floweret  glistened  there. 
But  was  carved  in  the  cloister-arches  as  fair. 
The  monk  gazed  long  on  the  lovely  mooOy 

Then  into  the  night  he  looked  forth ; 
And  red  and  bright  the  streamers  light 
Were  dancing  in  the  glowing  nortii. 

•  •  *  •  • 

He  knew,  by  the  streamers  that  shot  so  brigfat. 
That  spirits  were  riding  the  northern  li^t. 

By  a  steel-clenched  postern  door. 

They  entered  now  the  chancel  tall ; 
The  darkened  roof  rose  high  aloof 

On  pillars  lofty  and  light  and  small ; 
The  keystone,  that  locked  each  ribbed  aisle. 
Was  a  fleur-de-lis,  or  a  quatre-feuille  : 
The  corbells  were  carved  grotesque  and  grim  ; 
And  the  pillars,  with  clustered  shafts  so  trT., 
With  base  and  with  capital  flourished  arc  us  L 
Seemed  bundles  of  lances  which  gariands  hx! 
bound. 

Full  many  a  scutcheon  and  banner,  jirt% 
Shook  to  the  cold  night-wind  of  heaven. 

Around  the  screened  altar's  pale  ; 
And  there  the  djring  lamps  did  bum. 
Before  thy  low  and  lonely  nm, 
O  gallant  chief  of  Otterbume ! 

And  thine,  dark  Knight  of  liddeadakJ 
0  fading  honors  of  the  dead  ! 
0  high  ambition,  lowly  laid  I 
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The  moon  on  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shajiely  stone. 

By  foliaged  tracery  combined  ; 
Thou  wouldst  have  thought  some  fairy's  hand 
'Twizt  poplars  straight  the  osier  wand 

In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined  ; 
Then  framed  a  3\ye\\,  when  the  work  was  done. 
And  changed  the  willow  wreaths  to  stone. 
The  silver  light,  so  pale  and  faint, 
Showed  many  a  prophet,  and  many  a  saint, 

Whose  image  on  the  glass  was  dyed  ; 
Full  in  the  midst,  his  Cross  of  Red 
Triumphant  Michael  brandished. 

And  trampled  the  Apostate's  pride. 
The  moonbeam  kissed  the  holy  pane. 
And  threw  on  the  pavement  a  bloody  stain. 

Sir  WA1.TBR  SCOTT. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  OLDEN  TIME. 

Heap  on  more  wood  !  —  the  wind  is  chill ; 

Bat  let  it  whistle  as  it  will. 

We  'U  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still. 

Each  age  has  deemed  the  new*bom  year 

The  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer  : 

Even,  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 

At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain  ; 

High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew, 

And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew  ; 

Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  hall, 

Where  shields  and  axes  decked  the  wall, 

They  gorged  upon  the  half-dressed  steer ; 

Caroused  in  seas  of  sable  beer  ; 

While  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 

The  half-gnawed  rib  and  marrow-bone. 

Or  listened  all,  in  grim  delight, 

While  scalds  yelled  out  the  joys  of  fight. 

Then  forth  in  frenzy  would  they  hie, 

While  wildly  loose  their  red  locks  fly, 

And  dancing  round  the  blazing  pile 

They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the  while. 

As  best  might  to  the  mind  recall 

The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin's  hall. 

And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolled. 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  bock  again. 
With  all  its  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honor  to  the  holy  night ; 
On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rang : 
On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung; 
That  only  night  in  all  the  year, 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen  ; 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green  ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go. 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 


Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 

To  vassiil,  tenant,  serf,  and  all ; 

Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside. 

And  Ceremony  doffed  his  pride  ; 

The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes. 

That  night  might  village  partner  chooae ; 

The  lord,  underogating,  share 

The  vulgar  game  of  "  post  and  pair." 

All  hailed  with  uncontrolled  delight 

And  general  voice  the  happy  night 

That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown. 

Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied. 

Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  iK-ide  ; 

The  huge  hall  table's  oaken  face. 

Scrubbed  till  it  shone  the  day  to  grace, 

Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 

No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord  ; 

Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn. 

By  old  blue-coated  serving-man  ; 

Then  the  grim  boards  head  frowned  on  high. 

Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 

Well  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell 

How,  when,  and  where  the  monster  fell ; 

What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 

And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 

The  wassail  round,  in  good  brown  bowls. 

Garnished  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 

There  the  huge  sirloin  reeked  ;  hard  by 

Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pie^ 

Nor  failed  old  Scotland  to  produce 

At  such  high  tide,  her  savory  goose. 

Then  came  the  merry  maskera  in  ; 

And  carols  roared  with  blithesome  din. 

If  unmelodious  was  the  song. 

It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 

Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see 

Traces  of  ancient  mystery  ; 

White  skirts  supplied  the  masquerade. 

And  smutted  cheeks  the  visora  made  ; 

But,  oh  !  what  maskers,  richly  dight, 

Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light  ? 

England  was  merry  England,  when 

Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 

'T  was  Christmas  broached  the  mistiest  ale ! 

'T  was  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale  ; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Sia  Walter  Scott. 


DIVINA  COMMEDIA. 

I. 

OfT  have  I  seen,  at  some  cathedral  door, 
A  laborer,  pausing  in  the  dust  and  heat. 
Lay  down  his  burden,  and  with  reverent  feet 
Enter,  and  cross  himself,  and  on  the  floor 
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Kneel  to  repeat  his  paternoster  o'er ; 
Far  off  the  noises  of  the  world  retreat ; 
The  loud  vociferations  of  the  street 
Become  an  uudistinguishablo  roar. 

So,  as  I  enter  here  from  day  to  day, 
And  leave  my  burden  at  this  minster  gate. 
Kneeling  in  prayer,  and  not  ashamed  to  pray, 

The  tumult  of  the  time  disconsolate 
To  inarticulate  murmurs  dies  away. 
While  the  eternal  ages  watch  and  wait 

IX. 

How  strange  the  sculptures  that  adorn  these 
towers  ! 
This  crowd  of  statues,  in  whose  folded  sleeves 
Birds  build  their  nests  ;  while  canopied  with 

leaves 
Parvis  and  portal  bloom  like  trellised  bowers, 
And  the  vast  minster  seems  a  cross  of  flowers  ! 
But  fiends  and  dragons  on  the  gaigoyled  eaves 
Watch  the  dead  Christ  between  the  living 

thieves, 
And,  underneath,  the  traitor  Judas  lowers ! 
Ah  !  from  what  agonies  of  heart  and  brain, 
What  exultations  trampling  on  despair. 
What  tenderness,  what  tears,  what  hate  of 
wrong, 
What  passionate  outcry  of  a  soul  in  pain. 
Uprose  this  poem  of  the  earth  and  air. 
This  medinval  miracle  of  song ! 

III. 

I  enter,  and  I  see  thee  in  the  gloom 
Of  the  long  aisles,  0  poet  saturnine  t 
And  strive  to  make  my  steps  keep  pace  with 

thine. 
The  air  is  filled  with  some  unknown  perfume ; 

The  congregation  of  the  dead  make  room 
For  thee  to  pass ;  the  votive  tapers  shine ; 
Like  rooks  that  haunt  Ravenna's  groves  of  pine 
The  hovering  echoes  fly  from  tomb  to  tomb. 

From  the  confessionals  I  hear  arise 
Rehearsals  of  foi^tten  tragedies. 
And  lamentations  from  the  crypts  below; 

And  then  a  voice  celestial,  that  begins 

With  the  pathetic  words,  * '  Although  your  sins 
As  scarlet  be,"  and  ends  with  "  as  the  snow." 

nr. 

I  lift  mine  eyes,  and  all  the  windows  blaze 
With  forms  of  saints  and  holy  men  who  died. 
Here  martyred  and  hereafter  glorified  ; 
And  the  great  Rose  upon  its  leaves  displays 

Christ's  Triumph,  and  the  angelic  roundelays, 
With  splendor  upon  splendor  multiplied ; 
And  Beatrice  again  at  Dante's  side 
No  more  rebukes,  but  smiles  her  words  of 
praise. 


And  then  the  organ  sounds,  and  unseen  cLci.'^ 
Sing  the  old  Latin  hymns  of  peai*ie  aud  iovc. 
And  benedictions  of  the  Holy  Ghu!»t  ; 

And  the  melodious  bells  among  the  aptrcs 
O'er  all  the  house-tops  and  through  heavc:^ 

above  ' 

Proclaim  the  elevation  of  the  Host ! 

V. 

0  star  of  morning  and  of  liberty  ! 
0  briuger  of  the  light,  whose  splendor  akineB 
Above  the  darkness  of  the  Apennines, 
Forerunner  of  the  day  that  is  to  be  ! 

The  voices  of  the  city  and  the  sea. 
The  voices  of  the  mountains  and  the  pinea. 
Repeat  thy  song,  till  the  familiar  lines 
Are  footpaths  for  the  thought  of  Italy  ! 

Thy  fame  is  blown  abroad  from  all  the  hei;;!:ts. 
Through  all  the  nations,  and  a  sound  t&  he&nl. 
As  of  a  mighty  wind,  and  men  devout. 

Strangers  of  Rome,  and  the  new  prosel^-tes. 
In  their  own  language  hear  thy  wondrous  word. 
And  many  are  amazed  and  many  duubt. 

HENRY  WAOSWOKTM  LOI^i^EULOW. 

— ♦ 


WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair ; 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  migesty  : 
This  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment, 


The  beauty  of  the  morning ;  silent*  bare. 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky. 
All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokelea  air. 

Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendor  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 
Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  ! 
The  river  glideth  at  his  oim  sweet  wilL 
Dear  God  !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep  ; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still  ! 


iSoa. 


WILUAM  WKMLOSWOKUL, 


ALNWICK  CASTLK. 

Hove  of  the  Percy's  high-bora  nee. 

Home  of  their  beautiful  and  bravc^ 
Alike  their  birth  and  burial  place. 

Their  cradle  and  their  grave  ! 
Still  sternly  o'er  the  castle  gate 
Their  house's  Lion  stands  in  state. 

As  in  his  proud  departed  hoars ; 
And  warriors  frown  in  stone  on  high. 
And  feudal  banners  **  flout  the  sky"* 

Above  his  princely  towered 
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A  iipentle  hill  its  side  inclines, 

Lovely  in  England's  fadeless  green. 
To  meet  the  quiet  stream  which  winds 

Through  this  romantic  scene 
As  silently  and  sweetly  still 
Ab  when,  at  evening,  on  that  hill, 

While  summer's  wind  blew  soft  and  low. 
Seated  by  gallant  Hotspur's  side. 
His  Katherine  was  a  happy  bride, 

A  thousand  years  ago. 

I  wandered  through  the  lofty  halls 

Trod  by  the  Percys  of  old  fame. 
And  traced  upon  the  chapel  walls 

Each  high,  heroic  name. 
From  him  who  once  his  standard  set 
Where  now,  o'er  mosque  and  minaret, 

Glitter  the  Sultan's  crescent  moons, 
To  him  who,  when  a  younger  son, 
Fought  for  King  George  at  Lexington, 

A  major  of  dragoons. 

That  last  half-stanza,  —  it  has  dashed 

From  my  warm  lip  the  sparkling  cup ; 
The  light  that  o'er  my  eyebeam  flashed. 

The  power  that  bore  my  spirit  up 
Above  this  bank-note  world,  is  gone ; 
And  Alnwick  's  but  a  market  town. 
And  this,  alas  !  its  market  day, 
^nd  beasts  and  borderers  throng  the  way  ; 
Oxen  and  bleating  lambs  in  lots, 
Northumbrian  boors  and  plaided  Scots, 

Men  in  the  coal  and  cattle  line  ; 
From  Teviot's  bard  and  hero  land. 
From  royal  Berwick's  beach  of  sand. 
From  Wooller,  Morpeth,  Hexham,  and 

Kewcastle-upon-Tyne. 


These  are  not  the  romantic  times 
So  beautiful  in  Spepser's  rhymes, 

So  dazzling  to  the  dreaming  boy ; 
Ours  are  the  days  of  fact,  not  fable. 
Of  knights,  but  |iot  of  the  round  table. 

Of  Bailie  Jarvie,  not  Rob  Roy ; 
T  is  what  "Our  President,"  Monroe, 

Has  called  "  the  era  of  good  feeling 
The  Highlander,  the  bitterest  foe 
To  modem  laws,  has  felt  their  blow. 
Consented  to  be  taxed,  and  vote. 
And  put  on  pantaloons  and  coat. 

And  leave  off  cattle-stealing  : 
Lord  Stafford  mines  for  coal  and  salt, 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  deals  in  molt, 

The  Douglass  in  red  herrings ; 
And  noble  name  and  cultured  land. 
Palace,  and  pork,  and  vassal  band. 
Are  powerless  to  the  notes  of  hand 

Of  Rothschild  or  the  Barings. 


t* 


The  age  of  bai^ning,  said  Burke, 
Has  come  :  to-day  the  turbaned  Turk 
(Sleep,  Richard  of  the  lion  heart ! 
Sleep  on,  nor  from  your  cerements  start) 

Is  England's  friend  and  fast  ally ; 
The  Moslem  tramples  on  the  Greek, 

And  ou  the  Cross  and  altar-stone. 

And  Christendom  looks  tamely  on. 
And  hears  the  Christian  maiden  shriek. 

And  sees  the  Chiistian  father  die  ; 
And  not  a  sabre-blow  is  given 
For  Greece  and  fame,  for  faith  and  heaven. 

By  Europe's  craven  chivalry. 

You  '11  ask  if  yet  the  Percy  lives 

In  the  armed  pomp  of  feudal  state  T 
The  present  representatives 

Of  Hotspur  and  his  "gentle  Kate," 
Are  some  half-dozen  serving-men 
In  the  drab  coat  of  William  Penn  ; 

A  chambermaid,  whose  lip  and  eye, 
And  cheek,  and  brown  hair,  bright  and  curling. 

Spoke  nature's  aristocracy ; 
And  one,  half  groom,  half  seneschal. 
Who  bowed  me  through  court,  bower,  and  hall. 
From  donjon  keep  to  turret  wall. 

For  ten-and-sixpence  sterling. 

FlTZ-CRBBNB  HAXXBOC 


THE  FISHER'S  COTTAGE. 

We  sat  by  the  fisher^s  cottage. 

And  looked  at  the  stormy  tide ; 
The  evening  mist  came  rising. 

And  floating  far  and  wide. 

One  by  one  in  the  lighthouse 

The  lamps  shone  out  on  high ; 
And  far  on  the  dim  horizon 

A  ship  went  sailing  by. 

We  spoke  of  storm  and  shipwreck,  — 

Of  sailors,  and  how  they  live ; 
Of  journeys  'twixt  sky  and  water. 

And  the  sorrows  and  joys  they  give. 

We  spoke  of  distant  countries. 

In  regions  strange  and  fair. 
And  of  the  wondrous  beings 

And  curious  customs  there ; 

Of  perfumed  lamps  on  the  Ganges, 
Which  are  launched  in  the  twilight  hour ; 

And  the  dark  and  silent  Brahmins, 
Who  worship  the  lotos  flower. 

Of  the  wretched  dwarfs  of  Lapland,  — 
Broad-headed,  wide-mouthed,  and  small,  —* 

Who  crouch  round  their  oil-flrcs,  cooking, 
And  chatter  and  scream  and  bawl. 
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And  the  maidenB  earnestly  listened, 

Till  at  last  we  spoke  no  more  ; 
The  ship  like  a  shadow  had  vanished. 

And  darkness  fell  deep  on  the  shore. 

Henry  Heine  (German).    Transbdon 
of  CHAJU.BS  G.  LSLAMD. 


THE  HURRICANE. 

Lord  of  the  winds !  I  feel  thee  nigh, 
I  know  thy  breath  in  the  burning  sky  ! 
And  I  wait,  with  a  thrill  in  every  vein. 
For  the  coming  of  the  hurricane  ! 

And  lo  !  on  the  wing  of  the  heavy  gales. 
Through  the  boundless  arch  of  heaven  he  saik. 
Silent  and  slow,  and  terribly  strong, 
The  mighty  shadow  is  borne  along. 
Like  the  dark  eternity  to  come  ; 
While  the  world  below,  dismayed  and  dumb, 
Through  the  calm  of  the  thick  hot  atmosphere 
Looks  up  at  its  gloomy  folds  with  fear. 

t 

They  darken  fast ;  and  the  golden  blaze 
Of  the  sun  is  quenched  in  the  lurid  haze. 
And  he  sends  through  the  shade  a  funeral  ray  — 
A  glare  that  is  neither  night  nor  day, 
A  beam  that  touches,  with  hues  of  death. 
The  clouds  above  and  the  earth  beneath. 
To  its  covert  glides  the  silent  bird. 
While  the  hurricane's  distant  voice  is  heard 
Uplifted  among  the  mountains  round, 
And  the  forests  hear  and  answer  the  sound. 

He  is  come  !  he  is  come  !  do  ye  not  behold 
His  ample  robes  on  the  wind  unrolled  ? 
Giant  of  air !  we  bid  thee  hail !  — 
How  his  gray  skirts  toss  in  the  whirling  gale  ; 
How  his  huge  and  writhing  arms  are  bent 
To  clasp  the  zone  of  the  firmament, 
And  fold  at  length,  in  their  dark  embrace. 
From  mountain  to  mountain  the  visible  space. 

Darker,  —  still  darker  !  the  whirlwinds  bear 
The  dust  of  the  plains  to  the  middle  air  ; 
And  hark  to  the  crashing,  long  and  loud. 
Of  the  chariot  of  God  in  the  thunder-cloud ! 
You  may  trace  its  path  by  the  flashes  that  start 
From  the  rapid  wheels  where'er  they  dart, 
As  the  fire-bolts  leap  to  the  world  below. 
And  flood  the  skies  with  a  lurid  glow. 

What  roar  is  that  ?  —  *t  is  the  rain  that  breaks 
In  torrents  away  from  the  airy  lakes. 
Heavily  poured  on  the  shuddering  ground. 
And  shedding  a  nameless  horror  round. 
Ah !  well-known  woods,  and  mountains,  and  skies, 
With  the  very  clouds  I  —  ye  are  lost  to  my  eyes. 


I  seek  ye  vainly,  and  see  in  your  place 

The  shadowy  tempest  that  sweeps  throu^  fpacc, 

A  whirling  ocean  that  filb  the  wall 

Of  the  crystal  heaven,  and  buries  alL 

And  I,  cut  off  from  the  worid,  remain 

Alone  with  the  terrible  hurricane. 

WlU.tAM  CVLLMM  BarAXT. 


HOLLAND. 


mOM  **THB  TKAVBX.IJ 


To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies* 
Embosomed  in  the  deep  where  Holland  liea. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand. 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  Und, 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide. 
Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward  methinks,  and  diligently  slow. 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  mnw  ; 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watery  roar, 
Scoope  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore. 
While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile. 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  &mik ; 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blosaomini  vale 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail. 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, 
A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign. 

Thus  while  around  the  wave-subjected  mQ 

Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil. 

Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign. 

And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain. 

Hence  all  the  good  from  opulenn*  that  spring^ 

With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brin^ 

Are  here  displayed. 

Ouvaa  CouiMcrTH. 


ITALY  AND  SWITZERLAND. 


mOM  "THB  TIKAVmi.1 


Far  to  the  right  where  Apennine  ascendi. 
Bright  as  the  summer,  Italy  extends. 
Its  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side. 
Woods  over  woods,  in  gay  theatric  pride  ; 
While  oft  some  temple's  mouldering  top*  brtvrra 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  st^D**. 

Could  nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breai^t. 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  were  foun.l 
That  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  court  the  groii«l . 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear. 
Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year  ; 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die  ; 
These  here  disporting  own  the  kindred  $oil. 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ; 
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While  sea-bom  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  roaud  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows. 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 
Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign 
Tboughpoor,  luxurious ;  though  submissive,  vain 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  zealous,  yet  untrue 
And  e*en  in  penance  planning  sins  anew. 
All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind. 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind  ; 
For  wealth  was  theira  ;  not  far  removed  the  date 
When  commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the 

state  ; 
At  her  command  the  palace  learnt  to  rise, 
Again  the  long-fallen  column  sought  the  skies  ; 
The  canvas  glowed  beyond  e*en  Nature  warm, 
The  pregnant  quarry  teemed  with  human  form. 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale. 
Commerce  on  other  shores  displayed  her  sail ; 
While  naught  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave, 
Bat  towns  unmanned,  and  lords  without  a  slave  : 
And  late  the  nation  found  with  fruitless  skill 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Tet  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied 
By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride  ; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fallen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  arrayed. 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade  ; 
Processions  formed  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled, 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child  ; 
Each  nobler  aim,  represt  by  long  control. 
Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 
While  low  delights  succeeding  fast  behind. 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind  ; 
As  in  those  domes  where  Ciesars  once  bore  sway, 
Defaced  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay. 
There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed. 
And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and  owns  liis  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul,  turn  from  them,  turn  we  to  survey, 
Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display, 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansion 

tread. 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread  ; 
Xo  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford. 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword. 
Ko  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array, 
But  winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  May  ; 
Ko  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast, 
But  meteora  glare,  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 

Yet  still,  e'en  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm, 
Bedress  the  dime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 


Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  though 

small. 

He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all ; 

Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head 

To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed. 

No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal 

To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal ; 

But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil. 

Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 

Cheerful  at  mom,  he  wakes  from  short  repose, 

Bn'athes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes  ; 

With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, 

Or  drives  his  venturous  ploughshare  to  the  steep  ; 

Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way. 

And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day. 

At  night  retuming,  every  labor  sped. 

He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed  : 

Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 

His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze  ; 

While  his  loved  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard. 

Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board  ; 

And  haply  too  some  pilgrim,  thither  led. 

With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 


ITALY. 


O  Italy,  how  beautiful  thou  art ! 

Yet  I  could  weep,  —  for  thou  art  lying,  alas  ! 

Low  in  the  dust ;  and  they  who  come  admire  thee 

As  we  admire  the  beautiful  in  death. 

Thine  was  a  dangerous  gift,  the  gift  of  beauty. 

Would  thou  hadst  less,  or  wert  as  once  thou  wast. 

Inspiring  awe  in  those  who  now  enslave  thee  ! 

But  why  despair  ?  Twice  hast  thou  lived  already. 

Twice  shone  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 

As  the  sun  shines  among  the  lesser  lights 

Of  heaven ;  and  shalt  again .    The  hour  shall  come. 

When  they  who  think  to  bind  the  ethereal  spirit. 

Who,  like  the  eagle  cowering  o'er  his  prey. 

Watch  with  quick  eye,  and  strike  and  strike  again 

If  but  a  sinew  vibrate,  shall  confess 

Their  wisdom  folly. 

samubl  Rocbks. 


VENICE. 

There  is  a  glorious  City  in  the  Sea. 
The  Sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets. 
Ebbing  and  flowing  ;  and  the  salt  sea-weed 
Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces. 
No  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro. 
Lead  to  her  gates.     The  path  lies  o'er  the  Sea, 
Invisible  ;  and  from  the  land  we  went, 
As  to  a  floating  City,  —  steering  in. 
And  gliding  up  her  streets  as  in  a  dream. 
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So  smoothly,  silently,  —  by  many  a  dome 

Mos(|ue*Uke,  and  many  a  stately  portico. 

The  statues  ranged  along  an  azure  sky ; 

By  many  a  pile  in  more  tlian  Eastern  splendor, 

Of  old  tlie  residence  of  merchant  kings  ; 

The  fronts  of  some,  though  Time  had  shattered 

them, 
Still  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  art. 

As  though  the  wealth  within  them  had  run  o*er. 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  few  in  fear, 
Flying  away  from  him  whose  boast  it  was 
That  the  grass  grew  not  where  Ids  horse  had  trod, 
Gave  birth  to  Venice.     Like  the  water- fowl, 
They  built  their  nests  among  the  ocean  waves  ; 
And  where  the  sands  were  shifting,  as  the  wind 
Blew  from  the  north,  the  south  ;  where  they  that 

came. 
Had  to  make  sure  the  ground  they  stood  upon. 
Rose,  like  an  exhalation,  from  the  deep, 
A  vast  Metropolis,  with  glittering  spires, 
With  theatres,  basilicas  adorned ; 
A  scene  of  light  and  glory,  a  dominion. 
That  has  endured  the  longest  among  men. 

And  whence  the  talisman  by  which  she  rose 
Towering  ?  'T  was  found  there  in  the  barren  sea. 
Want  led  to  Enterprise  ;  and,  far  or  near. 
Who  met  not  the  Venetian  ?  —  now  in  Cairo  ; 
Ere  yet  the  Califa  came,  listening  to  hear 
Its  bells  approaching  from  the  Red  Sea  coast ; 
Kow  on  the  Euxine,  on  the  Sea  of  Azoph, 
In  converse  with  the  Persian,  with  the  Russ, 
The  Tartar  ;  on  his  lowly  deck  rewMving 
Pearls  from  the  gulf  of  Ormus,  gems  from  Bagdad, 
Eyes  brighter  yet,  that  shed  the  light  of  love 
From  Georgia,  from  Circassia.  Wandering  round. 
When  in  the  rich  bazaar  he  saw,  disjdayed. 
Treasures  from  unknown  climes,  away  he  went, 
And,  travelling  slowly  upward,  drew  erelong 
From  the  well-head  sujipl^Hng  all  below  ; 
Making  the  Imperial  City  of  the  East 
Herself  his  tributary. 

«  •  V  •  « 

Thus  did  Venice  rise, 

Thus  flourish,  till  the  unwelcome  tidings  came. 

That  in  the  Tagus  had  arrived  a  fleet 

From  India,  from  the  region  of  the  Sun, 

Fragrant  with  spices,  —  that  a  way  was  found, 

A  channel  oi^ned,  and  the  golden  stream 

Turned  to  enrich  another.     Then  she  felt 

Her  strength  dc]iarting,  and  at  last  she  fell. 

Fell  in  an  instant,  blotted  out  and  razed  ; 

She  who  had  stood  yet  longer  than  the  longest 

Of  the  Four  Kingdoms,  —  who,  as  in  an  Ark, 

Had  floated  down  amid  a  thousand  wrecks. 

Uninjured,  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 

Samuel  Rockks. 


ROME. 

I  AX  in  Rome !  Oft  as  the  morning  imj 
Visits  these  eyes,  waking  at  once  I  ciy. 
Whence  this  excess  of  joy  ?    What  luu  befallea 

me  T 
And  from  within  a  thrilling  voice  repli«*. 
Thou  art  in  Rome  !    A  thousand  busy  thongLts 
.  Iiu.Hh  on  my  mind,  a  thousand  imagvs ; 
!  And  1  spring  up  as  girt  to  run  a  net  I 


Thou  art  in  Rome  !  the  City  that  ao  long 

Reigned  absolute,  the  mistre^  of  the  world  ; 

The  mighty  vision  that  the  prophets  saw. 

And  trembled  ;  that  from  nothing,  from  the  lrx«t. 

The  lowliest  village  (what  but  here  and  there 

A  reed-roofed  cabin  by  a  river-side  ?  ) 

Grew  into  everything ;  and,  year  by  year, 

Patiently,  fearlessly  working  her  way 

O'er  brook  and  field,  o'er  continent  and  sea. 

Not  like  the  merchant  with  liis  merchandiv^ 

Or  traveller  with  staff  and  scrip  exploring. 

But  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  foot  through  b<  •^tj^ 

Through  nations  numberless  in  battle  array, 

I  Each  behind  each,  each,  when  the  other  fr  11, 

Up  and  in  arms,  at  length  subdued  them  ail. 

Samuel  Ro^t  av 


THE  GRECIAN  TEMPLES   AT    PJESTCM- 

In  Psestum's  ancient  fanes  I  trod. 
And  mused  on  those  strangr  men  of  old. 
Whose  dark  religion  could  infold 
So  many  gods,  and  yet  no  God  ! 

Did  they  to  human  feelings  own. 
And  had  they  human  souls  indeed. 
Or  did  the  sternness  of  their  creetl 
Frown  their  faint  spirits  into  stone  > 

The  southern  breezes  fan  my  face ;  — 
I  hear  the  hum  of  bees  arise. 
And  lizards  dart,  with  mystic  eyes. 
That  shrine  the  secret  of  the  place  f 

These  silent  columns  speak  of  dmd« 
Of  lovely  worship  withont  lore  ; 
And  yet  the  warm,  deep  heaven  abow 
Whiq>ers  a  softer  tale  in  strati  ? 


COLISEUM  BY  MOONUCHT. 


PKOM  **  MANntas.'* 

Tub  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  t2.e  t^  p 
I  Of  the  snow-shin*ng  mountains.  —  BeauiJ'<i4 1 
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I  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man  ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness 
I  learned  the  language  of  another  world. 
I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering,  —  ui)ou  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  ColLseunrs  wall, 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome. 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin  ;  from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber  ;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Cissars*  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cjrpressos  beyond  the  time-woni  breach 
Ap]icared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot,  —  where  the  Caesars  dwelt. 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levelled  battle- 
ments. 
And  twines  ita  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths. 
Ivy  usuq«  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  ;  — 
But  the  gladiators*  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection. 
While  C(esar*s  chambers  and  the  Augustan  halls 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay.  — 
And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  nigged  desolation,  and  filled  up. 
As  't  were  anew,  the  ga}>s  of  centuries. 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so, 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o*er 
With  silent  worshi])  of  the  great  of  old  !  — 
The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 

Our  spirits  from  their  urns. 

BvaoN. 


THE  COLISEUM. 


ntoM 


**CHILOB  HAKOLD." 


Arched  on  arches  !  as  it  were  that  Home, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Woald  build  up  all  her  triumph.s  in  one  dome, 
Her  Coliseum  stands  ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  *t  were  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
This  long-explored,  but  still  exhaustless,  mine 
Of  contemplation  ;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of 
heaven, 


Floats  o*er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument. 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.     There  Ik  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  Time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  liis  scythe,  there  is  a  ix>wcr 
And  magic  in  the  ruined  battlement. 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  ])rescnt  hour 
Must  yield  its  X)omp,  and  wait  till  ogesarc  its  dower. 
•  .  .  .  • 

And  here  the  buiz  of  eager  nations  ran, 
In  murmured  pity,  or  loud-roared  ap)>lauae, 
As  man  was  slaughtered  by  his  fcUow-man. 
And  wherefore  slaughtered?  wherefoi'e,  but 

because 
Such  were  the  bloody  Circus*  genial  laws. 
And  the  imperial  pleasure.  —  Wherefore  not  ? 
What  matters  where  we  fall  to  fill  the  maws 
Of  worms,  —  on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot  ? 
Both  are  but  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 

I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie  ; 
He  leans  upon  his  hand,  —  his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low, — 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drojis,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heav}',  one  by  one. 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower  ;  and  now 
The  arena  smms  around  him,  —  he  is  gone, 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the 
wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not,  —  his  eyes 
Were  i*ith  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away. 
He  recked  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay. 
There  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
Tlierewoa  their  Dacian  mother, — he,  their  sire. 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  !  — 
All  this  rushed  with  his  blood.  —  Shall  he  expire 
And  unavenged  ?    Arise,  ye  Gotha,  and  glut  your 
ire  1 

But  here,  where  Murder  breathed  her  bloody 

steam, 
And  here,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the 

ways, 
And  roared  or  murmured  like  a  mountain  stream 
Dashing  or  winding  as  its  torrent  strays  ; 
Here,  where  the  Roman  millions*  blame  or  praise 
Was  death  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a  crowd, 
My  voice  sounds  much,  —  and  fall  the  stui-s' 

faint  rays 
On  the  arena  void,  seats  cnished,  walls  bowed, 
Andgalleries,  where  my  8tex>s  seem  echoes  strange- 
ly loud. 

A  ruin,  —  yet  what  min  !  from  its  mass 
Walls,  palaces,  half-cities,  have  been  reared ; 
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Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass, 
And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  haveapi)eaped. 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plundered,  or  but  cleared  ? 
Alas  !  developed,  opens  the  decay, 
When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  is  neared ; 
It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day. 
Which  streams  too  much  t)n  all  years,  man,  have 
reft  away. 

But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there  ; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  through  the  loops  of 

time. 
And  the  low  night-breeze  waves  along  the  air 
The  garland-forest,  which  the  gray  walls  wear, 
Like  laurels  on  the  bald  first  Ceesar's  head  ; 
When  the  light  shines  serene,  but  doth  not 

glare,— 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead ; 
Heroes  have  trod  this  spot,  — 't  is  on  their  dust 

ye  tread. 

' '  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand ; 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Rome  falls  — the  World."     From 

our  own  land 
Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o*er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient ;  and  these  three  mortal  things  are  still 
On  their  foundations,  and  unaltered  all ; 
Rome  and  her  Ruin  past  Redemption's  skill. 
The  World,  the  same  wide  den  —  of  thieves,  or 

what  ye  will. 

Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime,  — 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods, 
From  Jove  to  Jesus,  —  spared  and  blest  by  time ; 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man 

plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes,  — glorious 

dome ! 
Shal  t  thou  not  last  ?    Time's  scythe  and  tyrants* 

rods 
Shiver  upon  thee,  —  sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety,  —  Pantheon ! — pride  of  Rome  ! 

Relic  of  nobler  days  and  noblest  arts  t 
Despoiled  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A  holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts. 
To  art  a  model ;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages,  Glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture  ;  to  those 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their  beads  ; 
And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their  eyes  on  honored  forms,  whose  busts  around 
them  close. 

BYRON. 


A  DAY  IN  THE  PAMFILI   DORL/L 


SOItB. 


Though  the  hills  are  cold  and  snowy. 
And  the  wind  drives  chill  to-day, 

My  heart  goes  back  to  a  spring-time^ 
Far,  far  in  the  past  away. 

And  I  see  a  quaint  old  city. 

Weary  and  worn  and  brown. 
Where  the  spring  and  the  birds  are  ao  early, 

And  the  sun  in  such  light  goes  down. 

I  remember  that  old-times  villa 
Where  our  afternoons  went  by. 

Where  the  suns  of  March  flushed  wumly. 
And  spring  was  in  earth  and  sky. 

Out  of  the  mouldering  city,  — 

Mouldering,  old,  and  gray,  — 
We  sped,  with  a  lightsome  heart-thril]. 

For  a  sunny,  gladsome  day,  — 

For  a  revel  of  fresh  spring  verdure. 
For  a  race  mid  springing  flowers. 

For  a  vision  of  plashing  fountains, 
Of  birds  and  blossoming  bowers. 

There  were  violet  banks  in  the  shidowi, 

Violets  white  and  blue  ; 
And  a  world  of  bright  anemones^ 

That  over  the  terrace  grew,  — 

Blue  and  orange  and  purple, 

Rosy  and  yellow  and  white, 
Rising  in  rainbow  bubbles. 

Streaking  the  lawns  with  light. 

And  down  from  the  old  stone-pine  tzeei, 

Those  far-oflf  islands  of  air. 
The  birds  are  flinging  the  tidings 

Of  a  joyful  revel  up  there. 

And  now  for  the  grand  old  fountains, 
Tossing  their  silvery  spray,  — 

Those  fountains,  so  quaint  and  so  many. 
That  are  leaping  and  singing  all  day. 

Those  fountains  of  strange  weird  sculptiue. 

With  lichens  and  moss  o'ergrown. 
Are  they  marble  greening  in  mo»-wreatbs, 
Or  moss-wreaths  whitening  to  stone  f 

Down  many  a  wild,  dim  pathway 
We  ramble  from  morning  till  noen ; 

We  linger,  unheeding  the  hours. 
Till  evening  comes  all  too  socn. 

And  from  out  the  ilex  alleys, 
Where  lengthening  shadows  play, 
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We  look  on  the  dreamy  Campagna^ 
All  glowing  with  setting  day,  — 

All  melting  in  bands  of  purple, 
In  swathingB  and  foldings  of  gold. 

In  ribbons  of  azure  and  lilac, 
Like  a  princely  banner  unrolled. 

And  the  smoke  of  each  distant  cottage. 
And  the  flash  of  each  villa  white. 

Shines  out  with  an  opal  glimmer, 
Like  gems  in  a  casket  of  light. 

And  the  dome  of  old  St.  Peter^s 
With  a  strange  tmnslucence  glows, 

Like  a  mighty  bubble  of  amethyst 
Floating  in  waves  of  rose. 

In  a  trance  of  dreamy  vagueness, 
We,  gazing  and  yearning,  behold 

That  city  beheld  by  the  prophet. 
Whose  walls  were  transparent  gold. 

And,  dropping  all  solemn  and  slowly. 

To  hallow  the  softening  spell. 
There  falls  on  the  dying  twilight 

The  Ave  Maria  bell. 

With  a  mournful,  motherly  softness. 

With  a  weinl  and  wrary  care, 
That  fitrange  and  ancient  city 

Seems  calling  the  nations  to  prayer. 

And  the  words  that  of  old  the  angel 
To  the  mother  of  Jesiis  brought 

Rise  like  a  new  evangel, 
To  hallow  the  trance  of  oar  thought. 

With  the  smoke  of  the  evening  incense 
Our  thoughts  are  ascending,  then, 

To  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus, 
To  Jesus,  the  Master  of  men. 

0  city  of  prophets  and  martyrs  ! 

O  shrines  of  the  sainted  dead  ! 
When,  when  shall  the  living  day-spring 

Once  more  on  your  towers  be  spread  T 

When  He  who  is  meek  and  lowly 
Shall  rule  in  those  lordly  halls. 

And  shall  stand  and  feed  as  a  shepherd 
The  flock  which  his  mercy  calls,  — 

0,  then  to  those  noble  churches, 
To  picture  and  statue  and  gem, 

To  the  pageant  of  solemn  worship. 
Shall  the  nuaning  come  back  again. 

And  this  strange  and  ancient  city. 

In  that  reign  of  his  truth  and  love. 

Shall  be  what  it  seems  in  the  twilight. 

The  type  of  that  City  above. 

Harriet  Bebchbr  Stowb. 


ROMAN  GIRL'S  SONG. 

"  Roma.  Roma,  Roma  I 
Noa  h  piU  come  era  prima.** 

RoMB,  Rome  !  thou  art  no  more 

As  thou  hast  been  ! 
On  thy  seven  hills  of  yore 

Thou  sat'st  a  queen. 

Thou  hadst  thy  triumphs  then 

Purpling  the  street. 
Leaders  and  sceptred  men 

Bowed  at  thy  feet. 

They  that  thy  mantle  wore. 

As  gods  were  seen,  — 
Rome,  Rome  I  thou  art  no  more 

As  thou  hast  been  t 

Rome  !  thine  imperial  brow 

Never  shall  rise : 
What  hast  thou  left  thee  now  f — 

Thou  hast  thy  skies  1 

Blue,  deeply  blue,  they  are, 

Gloriously  bright ! 
Veiling  thy  wastes  afar 

Witih  colored  light. 

Thou  hast  the  sunset's  glow 

Rome,  for  thy  dower. 
Flushing  tall  cypress  bough. 

Temple  and  tower ! 

And  all  sweet  sounds  are  thine 

Lovely  to  hear. 
While  night,  o'er  tomb  and  shrine. 

Rests  darkly  clear. 

Many  a  solemn  hymn. 

By  starlight  sung, 
Sweeps  through  the  arches  dim. 

Thy  wrecks  among. 

Many  a  flute's  low  swell 

On  thy  soft  air 
lingers,  and  loves  to  dwell 

With  summer  there. 

Thou  hast  the  south's  rich  gift 

Of  sudden  song,  — 
A  charmM  fountain,  swift. 

Joyous,  and  strong. 

Thou  hast  fair  forms  that  move 

With  queenly  tread ; 
Thou  hast  proud  fanes  above 

Thy  mighty  dead. 

Yet  wears  thy  Tibet's  shore 

A  mournful  mien  :  — 

Rome,  Rome  !  thou  art  no  more 

As  thou  hast  been  I 

FauciA  hbmaiol 
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NAPLES. 

This  region,  snreljr,  is  not  of  the  earth. 

Was  it  not  dropt  from  heaven  ?    Not  a  grove. 

Citron,  or  pine,  or  cedar,  not  a  grot 

Sea-worn  and  mantled  with  the  gadding  vine, 

But  breathes  enchantment.  Not  a  cliff  but  flings 

On  the  clear  wave  some  image  of  delight. 

Some  cabin-roof  glowing  with  crimson  flowers, 

Some  ruined  temple  or  fallen  monument, 

To  muse  on  as  the  bark  is  gliding  by, 

And  be  it  mine  to  muse  there,  mine  to  glide, 

From  daybreak,  when  the  mountain  pales  his  fire 

Yet  more  and  more,  and  from  the  mountain-top, 

Till  then  invisible,  a  smoke  ascends. 

Solemn  and  slow,  as  erst  from  Ararat, 

When  he,  the  Patriarch,  who  escaped  the  Flood, 

Was  with  his  household  sacrificing  there,  — 

From  daybreak  to  that  hour,  the  last  and  best, 

When,  one  by  one,  the  fishing-boats  come  forth. 

Each  with  its  glimmering  lantern  at  the  prow. 

And,  when  the  nets  are  thrown,  the  evening  hymn 

Steals  o'er  the  trembling  waters. 

Everywhere 

Fable  and  Truth  have  shed,  in  rivalry. 

Each  her  peculiar  influence.     Fable  came. 

And  laughed  and  sung,  arraying  Truth  in  flowers. 

Like  a  young  child  her  grandam.     Fable  came  ; 

Earth,  sea  and  sky  reflecting,  as  she  flew, 

A  thousand,  thousand  colors  not  their  own  : 

And  at  her  bidding,  lo  !  a  dark  descent 

To  Tartarus,  and  those  thrice  happy  fields, 

Those  fields  with  ether  pure  and  purple  light 

Ever  invested,  scenes  by  him  described 

Who  here  was  wont  to  wander,  record 

What  they  revealed,  and  on  the  western  shore 

Sleeps  in  a  silent  grove,  o*erlooking  thee. 

Beloved  Parthenope. 

Tet  here,  methinks. 

Truth  wants  no  ornament,  in  her  own  shape 

Filling  the  mind  by  turns  with  awe  and  love, 

By  turns  inclining  to  wild  ecstasy 

And  soberest  meditation. 

Samvbl  Rogbrs. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

nOM  '*  THB  TRAVBLLBK." 

....  Mt  genius  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring ; 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride. 
And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Hydaspes  glide ; 
There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray, 
There  gentle  nuuiic  melts  on  every  spray  ; 
Creation's  mildest  channs  are  there  combined, 
Extn'mes  are  only  in  the  ma.ster's  mind  ! 
Stem  o\'T  each  bosom  Reason  hoMs  her  state, 


With  daring  aims  irregularly  great ; 

Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  tj% 

I  see  the  lords  of  human-kind  pass  by  ; 

Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 

By  forms  unfashioned,  fresh  from  Nature's  hand. 

Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  tool. 

True  to  imagined  right,  above  control. 

While  e'en  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  aci^ 

And  leama  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  hT^, 

Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazxle  and  end-^r. 

OuvBB  Gfw  n^wTni 


THE  LEPER. 

"  Room  for  the  leper  !   Room!"    And  as  be  came 
The  cry  passed  on,  —  "Room  for  the  leper! 

Room!" 

•  •  .  .  • 

And  aside  they  stt^^l, 
Matron,  and  child,  and  pitiless  manhood,  —  all 
Who  met  him  on  his  way,  —  and  let  him  p«si. 
And  onward  through  the  open  gate  he  came 
A  leper  with  the  ashes  on  his  brow. 
Sackcloth  about  his  loins,  and  on  his  lip 
A  covering,  stepping  painfully  and  alow. 
And  with  a  difiicult  utterance,  like  one 
Whose  heart  is  with  an  iron  nerve  put  down. 

Crying,  —  ••  Unclean  I  unclean  !  •* 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

Day  was  breakis^ 
When  at  the  altar  of  the  temple  stood 
The  holy  priest  of  God.     The  incense-lamp 
Burned  with  a  struggling  light,  and  a  low  ch&rt 
Swelled  through  the  hollow  arches  of  the  rooC 
Like  an  articulate  wail,  and  there,  alone. 
Wasted  to  ghastly  thinnesit,  Helon  knelt. 
The  echoes  of  the  melancholy  strain 
Died  in  the  distant  aisles,  and  he  rose  up. 
Struggling  with  weakness,  and  bowed  down  hit 

head 
Unto  the  sprinkled  ashes,  and  pot  off 
His  costly  raiment  for  the  leper's  garb, 
And  with  the  sackcloth  round  him,  and  his  lip 
Hid  in  a  loathsome  covering,  stood  ctill. 
Waiting  to  hear  his  doom  :  — 

'*  Depart !  depart,  O  child 
Of  Israel,  from  the  temple  of  thy  God, 
For  he  has  smote  thee  with  his  chastening  rod. 

And  to  the  desert  wild 
From  all  thou  lov'st  away  thy  feet  mnit  fW, 
That  from  thy  plague  his  people  may  be  brt. 

''Depart !  and  come  not  near 
The  busy  mart,  the  crowded  city,  more ; 
Nor  set  thy  foot  a  human  threshold  o*tr ; 

And  stay  thou  not  to  hear 
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Voices  that  call  thee  in  the  way ;  and  fly 
From  all  who  in  the  wilderness  pass  by. 

**  Wet  not  thy  burning  lip 
In  streams  that  to  a  hnman  dwelling  glide  ; 
Nor  rest  thee  where  the  covert  fountains  hide, 

Nor  kneel  thee  down  to  dip 
The  water  where  the  pilgrim  bends  to  drink, 
By  desert  well,  or  river's  grassy  brink. 

"  And  pass  not  thou  between 
The  weary  traveller  and  the  cooling  breeze. 
And  lie  not  down  to  sleep  beneath  the  trees 

Where  human  tracks  are  seen  ; 
Nor  milk  the  goat  that  browseth  on  the  plain, 
Nor  pluck  the  standing  com,  or  yellow  grain. 

"  And  now  depart !  and  when 
Thy  heart  is  heavy,  and  thine  eyes  are  dim, 
Lift  up  thy  prayer  beseechingly  to  Him 

Who,  from  the  tribes  of  men. 
Selected  thee  to  feel  his  chastening  rod. 
Depart !  0  leper !  and  forget  not  Qod  !  '* 

And  he  went  forth  — alone  !  not  one  of  all 
The  many  whom  he  loved,  nor  she  whose  name 
Was  woven  in  the  fibres  of  the  heart 
Breaking  within  him  now,  to  come  and  speak 
Comfort  unto  him.     Yea,  he  went  his  way. 
Sick  and  heart-broken,  and  alone,  — to  die  1 
For  God  had  cursed  the  leper ! 

It  was  noon, 
And  Helon  knelt  beside  a  stagnant  pool 
In  the  lone  wilderness,  and  bathed  his  brow. 
Hot  with  the  burning  leprosy,  and  touched 
The  loathsome  water  to  his  fevered  lips. 
Praying  that  he  might  be  so  blest,  —  to  die  ) 
Footsteps  approached,  and  with  no  strength  to  flee. 
He  drew  the  covering  closer  on  his  lip. 
Crying,  "  Unclean  !  unclean  !  "  and  in  the  folds 
Of  the  coarse  sackcloth  shrouding  up  his  face, 
He  fell  upon  the  earth  till  they  should  pass. 
Nearer  the  stranger  came,  and  bending  o*er 
The  leper's  prostrate  form,  pronounced  his  name. 
—  •*  Helon  !  "  —  the  voice  was  like  the  master- 
tone 
Of  a  rich  instrument,  —  most  strangely  sweet ; 
And  the  dull  pulses  of  disease  awoke. 
And  for  a  moment  beat  beneath  the  hot 
And  leprous  scales  with  a  restoring  thrill. 
"  Helon  !  arise  !  *'  and  he  forgot  his  curse, 
And  rose  and  stood  before  him. 

Love  and  awe 
Mingled  in  the  regard  of  Helon's  eye 
As  he  beheld  the  stranger.     He  was  not 
In  costly  raiment  clnil,  nor  on  his  brow 
The  symbol  of  a  princely  lineage  wore  ; 


No  followers  at  his  back,  nor  in  his  hand 
Buckler,  or  sword,  or  spear,  —  yet  in  his  mien 
Command  sat  throned  serene,  and  if  he  smiled^ 
A  kingly  condescension  graced  his  lips. 
The  lion  would  have  crouched  to  in  his  lair. 
His  garb  was  simple,  and  his  sandals  worn  ; 
His  stature  modelled  with  a  perfect  grace ; 
His  countenance,  the  impress  of  a  God, 
Touched  with  the  open  innocence  of  a  child ; 
His  eye  was  blue  and  calm,  as  is  the  sky 
In  the  serenest  noon  ;  his  hair  unshorn 
Fell  to  his  shoulders  ;  and  his  curling  beard 
The  fulness  of  perfected  manhood  bore. 
He  looked  on  Helon  earnestly  awhile. 
As  if  his  heart  was  moved,  and,  stooping  down. 
He  took  a  little  water  in  his  hand 
And  laid  it  on  his  brow,  and  said,  "  Be  clean  I  '* 
And  lo  !  the  scaU'S  fell  from  him,  and  his  blood 
Coursed  with  delicious  coolness  through  his  veins. 
And  his  dry  palms  grew  moist,  and  on  his  brow 
The  dewy  softness  of  an  infant's  stole. 
His  leprosy  was  cleansed,  and  he  foil  down 
Prostrate  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  worshipped  him. 

NATHAMIBL  PARICHR  WLLUS. 


THE  MINSTREL. 


mOM  "THB  MINSTSXL  SDWXX." 

There  lived  in  Gothic  days,  as  legends  tell, 
A  shepherd  swain,  a  man  of  low  degree ; 
Whose  sires,  perchance,  in  Fairy-land  might 
dwell, 
'  Sicilian  groves,  or  vales  of  Arcady ; 
But  he,  I  ween,  was  of  the  north  countrie,  — 
A  nation  famed  for  song,  and  beauty*s  charms  ; 
Zealous,  yet  modest ;  innocent,  though  free ; 
Patient  of  toil ;  serene  amidst  alarms  ; 
Inflexible  in  faith  ;  invincible  in  arms. 

The  shepherd  swain,  of  whom  I  mention  made. 

On  Scotia's  mountains  fed  his  little  flock  ; 

The  sickle,  scythe,  or  plough  he  never  swayed ; 

An  honest  heart  was  almost  all  his  stock  ; 

His  drink  the  living  water  from  the  rock  ; 

The  milky  dams  supplied  his  board,  and  lent 

Their  kindly  fleece  to  baflBe  ^dnter's  shock  ; 

And  he,  though  oft  with  dust  and  sweat  be- 
sprent. 
Did  guide  and  guard  their  wanderings,  where- 
soe'er  they  went. 

From  labor  health,  from  health  contentment 

springs ; 
Contentment  opes  the  source  of  every  joy. 
He  envied  not,  he  never  thought  of,  kings  ; 
Nor  from  those  appetites  sustained  annoy, 
That  chance  may  frustrate,  or  indulgence  cloy ; 
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Nor  Fate  his  calm  and  humble  hopes  beguiled  ; 
He  mourned  no  recreant  friend  nor  mistress  coy, 
For  on  his  tows  the  blameless  Phoebe  smiled. 
And  heralone he  loved,  and  loved  herfroma  child. 

No  jealousy  their  dawn  of  love  o*ercast, 
Nor  blasted  were  their  wedded  days  with  strife ; 
Each  season  looked  delightful,  as  it  passed, 
To  the  fond  husband  and  the  faithful  wife. 
Beyond  the  lowly  vale  of  shepherd  life 
They  never  roamed  ;  secure  beneath  the  storm 
Which  in  Ambition's  lofty  land  is  rife, 
Where  peace  and  love  are  cankered  by  the 
worm 
Of  pride,  each  bud  of  joy  industrious  to  deform. 

The  wight,  whose  tale  these  artless  lines  unfold, 
Was  all  the  oflspring  of  this  humble  pair  ; 
His  birth  no  oracle  or  seer  foretold  ; 
No  prodigy  appeared  in  earth  or  air. 
Nor  aught  that  might  a  strange  event  declare. 
You  guess  each  circumstance  of  Edwin's  bii*th  ; 
The  pai-eut's  transx>ort  and  the  parent's  care  ; 
The  gossip's  prayer  for  wealth  and  wit  and 
worth  ; 
And  one  long  summer  day  of  indolence  and  mirth. 

And  yet  poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy  ; 

Deep  thought  oft  seemed  to  fix  his  infant  eye. 

Dainties  he  heeded  not,  nor  gaud,  nor  toy, 

Save  one  short  pipe  of  rudest  minstrelsy  ; 

Silent  when  glad  ;  affectionate  though  shy  ; 

And  now  his  look  was  most  demurely  sad  ; 

And  now  he  laughed  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why. 

The  neighbors  stared  and  sighed,  yet  blessed 
the  lad  : 
Some  deemed  him  wondrous  wise,  and  some  be- 
lieved him  mad. 

But  why  should  I  his  childish  feats  display  ? 
Concourse  and  noise  and  toil  he  ever  fled  ; 
Nor  cared  to  mingle  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbling  imps  ;  but  to  the  forest  sped. 
Or  roamed  at  large  the  lonely  mountain's  head. 
Or,  where  the  maze  of  some  bewildered  stream 
To  deep  untrodden  groves  his  footsteps  led. 
There  would  he  wander  wild,  till  Phrebus'  beam, 
Shot  from  the  western  cUiT,  released  the  weary 
team. 

The  exploit  of  strength,  dexterity,  or  speed, 

To  him  nor  vanity  nor  joy  could  bring  ; 

His  heart,  from  cruel  s])ort  estranged,  would 

bleed 
To  work  the  woe  of  any  living  thing. 
By  trap  or  net,  by  arrow  or  by  sling  ; 
Tliese  he  detestetl ;  those  he  scorned  to  wield  ; 
He  wished  to  be  the  guardian,  not  the  king. 


Tyrant  far  less,  or  traitor  of  the  field  ; 
And  sure  the  sylvan  reign  unbloody  joj  mig>.t 
yield. 

Lo  !  where  the  stripling,  rapt  in  wondrr,  rov<w 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pint*  ; 
And  sees,  on  high,  amidst  the  eneircliug  gnivr*. 
From  clitf  to  clitf  the  foaming  turrent»  siii..'*. 
While  waters,  woods,  and  wind^  in  cuucvrt 

join, 
And  Echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skie*. 
Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  natign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  Nup[>li«*^  ' 
Ah  I  no  :  he  better  knows  great  Nature's  chAru^ 

to  prize. 

And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands,  to  survey. 
When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  da  vn« 
The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mount.&.L 

gray. 
And  lake,  dim  gleaming  on  the  smoky  lavrn  : 

Far  to  the  west  the  long,  long  vale  wirl^irw^:.. 

While  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  whil*- ; 

And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawii. 

And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil. 

But,  lo !  the  Sun  api)ears  !  and  he*Ten,  farth, 

ocean,  smile. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliiT  he  loved  to  climb. 

When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  !<>Nt. 

What  dreadful  pleasure  !  there  to  ^taud  sub- 
lime, 

Like  shipwrecked  mariner  on  desert  coast. 

And  view  the  enormous  waste  of  vapor,  to>^ ' 

In  billows,  lengthening  to  the  horizon  n>'r  '. 

Now  scooped  in  gulfs,  with  mountains  l<  *■ 
embossed  ! 

And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  n.'b«u:. '. 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  boir  i»r^>' 
found! 

In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  waywnrd  wicht. 

Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  m."-.-. 

In  darkness  and  in  stonn  he  found  deh::ht  ; 

Nor  less,  than  when  on  o^'ean  wave  sen  n*- 

The  southern  sun  diffused  his  daz2lin<;  >h  ^e  * 

Even  sad  vicissitude  amused  hLs  soul ; 

And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene. 

And  down  his  check  a  tear  of  pity  roll. 

A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wi:»hed  not  to  o  ^'  **  •'. 

jAMis  acAr:.*. 

♦ 

THE  BELLS. 

I. 
Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells,  — 
Silver  bells,  — 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  forrt^V.* ' 

*  Brightness,  splendor.    The  word  U  iiaed  by  umt  Utc 
writers,  as  well  as  by  Mtltoo. 
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How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle, 

In  the  icy  air  of  night ! 
While  the  stan  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens  seem  to  twinkle 
With  a  crystalline  delight,  — 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme, 
To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 
From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells,  — 
From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  bells. 

II. 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells,  — 
Golden  bells ! 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells ! 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight  I 
From  the  molten-golden  notes. 

And  all  in  tune. 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gloats 
On  the  moon  ! 
0,  from  out  the  sounding  cells, 
What  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells  I 
How  it  swells ! 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  Future  !  how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells,  — 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  beUs. 

III. 

Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells,  — 
Brazen  bells ! 
What  a  tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbulency  tells  ! 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright ! 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak, 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek, 
Out  of  tune, 
In  the  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire. 
In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  frantic 

fire 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher, 
With  a  desperate  desire. 
And  a  resolute  endeavor. 
Now  —  now  to  sit  or  never. 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 
O  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 
What  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  despair  ! 
How  they  clang  and  clash  and  roar  t 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  bosom  of  the  palpitating  air  I 


Yet  the  ear  it  fully  knows. 
By  the  twanging, 
And  the  clanging, 
How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows ; 
Yet  the  ear  distinctly  teUs, 
In  the  jangling. 
And  the  wrangling. 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  swells. 
By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger  of  the 

bells.— 
Of  the  bells,  — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells,  — 
In  the  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bells ! 

IV. 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells,  — 
Iron  bells  t 
What  a  world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody 

compels ! 
In  the  silence  of  the  night. 
How  we  shiver  with  alTiight 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone  1 
For  every  sound  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 

Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people,  —  ah,  the  people,  — 
TUey  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple. 

All  alone. 
And  who  tolling,  tolling,  tolling, 

In  that  muffled  monotone. 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone,  — 
They  are  neither  man  nor  woman,  — 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  human,  — 

They  are  ghouls  : 
And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls  ; 
And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls, 
RolK 
A  piean  from  the  bells  t 
And  his  merry  bosom  swells 

With  the  piean  of  the  bells  t 
And  he  dances  and  he  yells  ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  peean  of  the  bells,  — 
Of  the  bells : 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells,  — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  — 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  bells ; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time. 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells, 
In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme. 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bells,  — 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  — 
To  the  tolling  of  the  beUs, 
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Of  the  beUs,  bells,  bells,  bells,  — 
Bells,  bells,  beUs,  — 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 


EDCAA  ALLAN  FOB. 


THE  BELLS  OF  SHANDON. 

SablMU  pMffo ; 
Funera  plango ; 
Solemnia  claojpo. 

Inscription  on  an  old 

With  deep  affection 
And  recollection 
I  often  think  of 

Those  Shandon  bells. 
Whose  sounds  so  wild  would. 
In  the  days  of  cliildhood. 
Fling  round  my  cradle 

Their  magic  spells. 

On  this  I  ponder 
Where'er  I  wander. 
And  thus  grow  fonder. 

Sweet  Cork,  of  thee,  — 
With  thy  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

I  Ve  heard  bells  chiming 
Full  many  a  clime  in. 
Tolling  sublime  in 

Cathedral  shrine, 
While  at  a  glibe  rate 
Brass  tongues  would  vibrate  ; 
But  all  their  music 

Spoke  naught  like  thine. 

For  memory,  dwelling 
On  each  proud  swelling 
Of  thy  belfry,  knelling 

Its  bold  notes  free, 
Made  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

I  *ve  heard  bells  tolling 
Old  Adrian's  Mole  in. 
Their  thunder  rolling 

From  the  Vatican,  — 
And  cymbals  glorious 
Swinging  uproarious 
In  the  gorgeous  turrets 

Of  Notre  Dame ; 

But  thy  sounds  were  sweeter 
Than  the  dome  of  Peter 


Flings  o'er  the  Tiber, 

Pealing  solemnly. 
Oh  !  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 
Of  the  river 


There 's  a  bell  in  Moscow  ; 
While  on  tower  and  kiosk  O 
In  St.  Sophia 

The  Turkman  gets, 
And  loud  in  air 
Calls  men  to  pnyer. 
From  the  tapering  sommift 

Of  tall  minarets. 

Such  empty  phantom 

I  freely  grant  them  ; 

But  there 's  an  anthem 

More  dear  to  me,  — 

'T  is  the  bells  of  Shandon, 

That  sound  so  grand  on 

The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

fathek  pkout 


THE  GREAT  BELL  ROLAND. 

Toll  !  Roland,  toll  1 

—  High  in  St.  Bavon's  tower. 
At  midnight  hour, 

The  great  bell  Roland  spoke. 
And  all  who  slept  in  Ghent  awoke. 

—  What  meant  its  iron  stroke  f 
Why  caught  each  man  his  blade  t 
Why  the  hot  haste  he  made  f 
Why  echoed  every  street 

With  tramp  of  thronging  feet,  — 

All  flying  to  the  city's  wall  f 

It  was  the  call. 

Known  well  to  all. 

That  Freedom  stood  in  peril  of  Mme  fiw ; 

And  even  timid  hearts  grew  bold. 

Whenever  Roland  tolled. 

And  every  hand  a  sword  could  hold ;  ^ 

For  men 

Were  patriots  then. 

Three  hundred  years  ago ! 

Toll !  RoUnd,  toU  t 
Bell  never  yet  was  hung, 
Between  whose  lips  there 
So  true  and  brave  a  tongue  1 

—  If  men  be  patriots  still. 
At  thy  first  sound 
True  hearts  will  bound. 

Great  souls  will  thrill,  — 
Then  toll !  and  wake  the  teet 
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Id  each  man's  breast. 

And  let  him  stand  confessed  1 

Toll !  RoUnd,  toll ! 

—  Not  in  St.  Bavon's  tower. 
At  midnight  hour,  — 

Nor  by  the  Scheldt,  nor  far  off  Zayder  Zee ; 
But  here,  —  this  side  the  sea  I  — 
And  here,  in  broad,  bright  day  1 

Toll !  Roland,  toll  1 
For  not  by  night  awaits 
A  brave  foe  at  the  gates, 
But  Treason  stalks  abroad — inside  !  —  at  noon  I 
Toll  r   Thy  alarm  is  not  too  soon  1 
To  arms  !    Ring  out  the  Leader^s  call  1 
Re-echo  it  from  east  to  west, 
Till  every  dauntless  breast 
Swell  beneath  plume  and  crest  1 
Till  swords  from  scabbards  leap  I 

—  What  tears  can  widows  weep 

Less  bitter  than  when  brave  men  fall  f 

ToU  I  Roland,  toll  1 
Till  cottager  from  cottage  wall 
Snatch  pouch  and  powder-hom  and  gnn,  — 
The  heritage  of  sire  to  son, 
Ere  half  of  Freedom's  work  was  done  I 

Toll !    Roland,  toll ! 
Till  son,  in  memory  of  his  sire, 
Once  more  shall  load  and  iire  I 

Toll !  Roland,  toll  f 
Till  volunteers  find  out  the  art 
Of  aiming  at  a  traitor's  heart  1 

Toll  1  Roland,  toll ! 

—  St.  Bavon's  stately  tower 
Stands  to  this  hour,  — 

And  by  its  side  stands  Freedom  yet  in  Ghent ; 
For  when  the  bells  now  ring. 
Men  shout,  "  God  save  the  king  f " 

Until  the  air  is  rent ! 

—  Amen  1  —  So  let  it  be  ; 
For  a  true  king  is  he 
Who  keeps  his  people  free. 

Toll !  Roland,  toll  i 
This  side  the  sea  ! 
No  longer  they,  but  we. 
Have  now  such  need  of  thee  i 

Toll !  Roland,  toU  1 
And  let  thy  iron  throat 
Ring  out  its  warning  note. 
Till  Freedom's  perils  be  outbraved. 
And  Freedom's  flag,  wherever  waved, 
Shall  overshadow  none  enslaved  ! 
Toll !  till  from  either  ocean's  strand 
Brave  men  shall  clasp  each  other's  hand. 
And  shout,  **  God  save  our  native  land  I " 

—  And  love  the  land  which  God  hath  saved  1 

ToU  1  Roland,  toU  I 


TOLL^   THEN,   NO  MORE  1 

Toll  for  the  dead,  toll,  toll ! 
No,  no  I  Ring  out,  ye  bells,  ring  out  and  shout. 
For  they  the  pearly  gates  have  entered  in. 
And  they  no  more  shall  sin,  — 

Ring  out,  ye  bells,  ring,  ring  I 

Toll  for  the  living,  toll ! 
No,  no  I     Ring  out,  ye  bells,  ring  out  and  shout. 
For  they  do  His  work  tho*  midst  toil  and  din, 
They,  too,  the  goal  shall  win,  — 
Ring  out,  ye  bells,  ring,  ring  1 

Toll  for  the  coming,  toll ! 
No,  no  1    Ring  out,  ye  bells,  ring  out  and  shout. 
For  it  is  theirs  to  conquer,  theirs  to  win 
The  final  entering  in,  — 

Bing  out,  ye  bells,  ring,  ring  1 

Toll,  then,  no  more,  ye  bells  ! 
No,  no  !    Ring  out,  0  bells,  ring  out  and  shout : 
The  Was,  the  Is,  the  Shall  Be,  and  all  men 
Are  in  His  hand  !    Amen  ! 

Ring  out,  ye  bells,  ring,  ring  1 

R.  R.  BOWKBS. 


THBODOHa  TILTON. 


CITY  BELLS. 

nOM  THB  LAY  Of  ST.  AL0Y*S. 

Loud  and  clear 
From  the  St.  Nicholas'  tower,  on  the  listening  ear. 

With  solemn  swell. 

The  deep-toned  bell 
Flings  to  the  gale  a  funeral  knell ; 

And  hark  !  —  at  its  sound. 

As  a  cunning  old  hound, 
Whenheopens,  atonce  causes  all  the  young  whelps 
Of  the  cry  to  put  in  their  less  dignified  yelps. 

So—  the  Ititle  bells  all. 

No  matter  how  small. 
From  the  steeples  both  inside  and  outside  the  wall. 

With  bell-metal  throat 

Respond  to  the  note. 
And  join  the  lament  that  a  prelate  so  pious  is 
Forced  thus  to  leave  his  disconsolate  diocese. 

Or,  as  Blois*  Lord  May'r 

Is  heard  to  declare, 

"Should  leave  this  here  world  for  to  go  to  that 

there." 

RiCHAao  Hajiris  Barvam. 
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SEVEN  TIMES  TWO. 

XOMANCB. 

Yon  bells  in  the  steeple,  ring,  ring  out  your 
changes, 
How  many  soever  they  be, 
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And  let  the  brovm  meadow-lark's  note  as  he  ranges 
Comtt  over,  come  over  to  me. 

Yet  birds'  clearest  carol  by  fall  or  by  swelling 

No  magical  sense  conveys, 
And  bells  have  forgotten  their  old  art  of  telling 

The  fortune  of  future  days. 

**  Turn  again,  turn  again,"  once  theyrangcheerily 

While  a  boy  listened  alone : 
Made  his  heart  yearn  again,  musing  so  wearily 

All  by  himself  on  a  stone. 

Poor  bells !  1  forgive  you ;  your  good  days  are 
over, 
And  mine,  they  are  yet  to  be ; 
No  listening,  no  longing,  shall  aught,  aught  dis- 
cover : 
You  leave  the  story  to  me. 

JBAN  INCBLOW. 


OZYMANDIAS  OF  EGYPT. 

I  MET  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land 

Who  said :  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 

Stand  in  the  desert.     Near  them  on  the  sand, 

Hulf  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown 

And  wrinkled  lip  and  sneer  of  cold  command 

Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 

Which  yet  survive,  stamped  on  these  lifeless  things. 

The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the  heart  that 

fed; 

And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear : 

*'  My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings : 

Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair  ! " 

Nothing  beside  remains.     Round  the  decay 

Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare. 

The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 

PaacY  Bysshb  Shbllbv. 


ADDRESS    TO    THE    MUMMY    AT    BEL- 
ZONl'S  EXHIBITION. 

And  thou  hast  walked  about,  (how  strange  a 
story  I ) 

In  Thelies's  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 
W^'hen  the  Memnonium  was  in  all  its  glory, 

And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 
Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 
Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous. 

Speak  !  for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy  ; 
Thou  hast  a  tongue,  —  come,  let  us  hear  its 
tune ; 
Thju  'rt  standing  on  thy  legs,  above  ground, 
mummy ! 
Revisiting  the  gUinpses  of  the  moon,  — 


Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  crratun*^. 
But  with  thy  bones,  and  flesh,  and  liu;b»,  and 
features. 

Tell  us  —  for  doubtless  thou  canst  recuHivt  — 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphiux'»  (aiu<  ' 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  aivhitect 
Of  either  pyramid  that  bears  his  name  ^ 

Is  Pompey's  Pillar  really  a  misnomer  f 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates,  as  sung  by  Homer  * 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  Ma.son,  and  forbidden 
By  oath  to  teli  the  secretM  of  thy  trade,  — 

Then  say  what  secret  melody  was  hidden 
In  Memnon's  statue,  which  at  snnnM.*  pUy«^l ' 

Perhaps  thou  wert  a  priest,  —  if  so,  my  strui:::l>'4 

Are  vain,  for  priestcnift  never  owns  its  ju^it«. 

Perhaps  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat, 
Hashob-a-nobbed  with  Pharaoh,  gUss  to  gl.u« ; 

Or  dropped  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat ; 
Or  doffed  thine  own  to  let  Qut*en  Dido  pass ; 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  temple's  dedicatioii. 

I  need  not  ask  thee  if  that  hand,  when  arm^ 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knurklf>«l ; 

For  thou  wert  dead,  and  buried,  and  enilttlm-d. 
Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suck  In!  * 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Thou  couldst  develop  —if  that  withered  tonsue 
Might  tell  us  what  those  sightless  orbs  Imre 
seen  — 
How  the  world  looked  when  it  was  fresh  acd 
young. 
And  the  great  deluge  still  had  left  it  green ; 
Or  was  it  then  so  old  that  history's 
Contained  no  record  of  its  early  ages  T 

'  Still  silent !  incommunicative  elf ! 
I     Art  sworn  to  secrecy  ?  then  keep  thy  tov%  ; 
I  But  prithee  tell  us  something  of  thvself,  — 
I      Reveal  the  secrets  of  thy  prison-houw  ; 
Since  in  the  world  of  spirits  thou  hast  slum- 
bered, — 
What  hast  thou  seen,  —  what  strange  advettturr^ 
numbered! 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  cxt4>ndfd 
We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  »:i»n^ 
mutations ; 
The  Roman  empire  has  begun  and  en<l^U  — 
New  worlds  have  risen,  —  we  have  lo«t  old  na- 
tions ; 
And  countless  kings  have  intodustbeen  hniablfd. 
While  nut  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  cmmbied. 
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Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head. 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 

Marched  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering 
treail,  — 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  Isis  ; 

And  shook  the  pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder, 

When  the  gigantic  Menmon  fell  asunder  ? 

If  the  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confessed, 

The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold : 
A  heart  has  throbbed  beneath  that  leathern 
breast. 
And  tears  adown  that  dusty  cheek  have  rolled  ; 
Have  children  climbed  those  knees,  and  kissed 

that  face  ? 
^Vhat  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  T 

Statue  of  flesh,  —  immortal  of  the  dead  ! 

Imperisliable  type  of  evanescence  ! 
Posthumous  man, — who  quit'st  thy  narrow  bed, 

And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence  ! 
Thou  wilt  hear  nothiug  till  the  j  udgment  morning, 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its 
warning. 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure. 
If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  forever  ? 

0,  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 
In  living  virtue,  —  that  when  both  must  sever. 

Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume. 

The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom  ! 

HORACB  SMITH. 


t 


ANSWER  OF    THE  MUMMY  AT  BELZO- 
NI'S  EXHIBITION. 

Child  of  the  later  days  !  thy  words  have  broken 
A  8])ell  that  long  has  bound  these  lungs  of  clay, 

Fur  since  this  smoke-dried  tongue  of  mine  hath 
spoken 
Three  thousand  tedious  years  have  rolled  away. 

Unswathed  at  length,  I  "stand  at  ease  "before  ye. 

List,  then,  O  list,  while  I  unfold  my  story. 

Thebes  was  my  birthplace,  —  an  unrivalled  city 
With  many  gates,  —  but  here  I  might  declare 

Some  strange,  plain  truths,  except  that  it  were  pity 
To  blow  a  ]x>et'8  fabric  into  air  ; 

0,  I  could  read  you  quite  a  Theban  lecture. 

And  give  a  deadly  finish  to  coi^ecture. 

But  then  you  would  not  have  me  throw  discredit 
On  grave  historians,  —  or  on  him  who  sung 

The  Iliad,  —  tnie  it  is  I  never  read  it, 
But  heanl  it  read,  when  I  was  very  young. 

An  old  blind  minstrel  for  a  trifling  profit 

Uecited  parts,  —  I  think  the  author  of  it. 


All  that  1  know  about  the  town  of  Homer 
Is  that  they  scarce  would  own  him  in  his  day, 

Were  glad,  too,  when  he  proudly  turned  a  roamer, 
Because  by  this  they  saved  their  parish  pay. 

His  townsmen  would  have  been  ashamed  to  flout 
him,  ^ 

Had  they  foreseen  the  fuss  since  made  about  him. 

One  blunder  I  can  fairly  set  at  rest : 

He  says  that  men  were  once  more  big  and  bony 

Than  now,  which  is  a  bouncer  at  the  best ; 
I  '11  just  refer  you  to  our  friend  Belzoni, 

Near  seven  feet  high ;  in  truth  a  lofty  figure. 

Now  look  at  me,  —  and  tell  me,  —  am  1  bigger  T 

Not  half  the  size,  but  then  I  'm  sadly  dwindled. 
Three  thousand  years  with  that  embalming  glue 

Have  made  a  serious  diflerence,  and  have  swindled 
My  face  of  all  its  beauty  ;  there  were  few 

Egyptian  youths  more  gay,  — behold  the  sequel. 

Nay,  smile  not ;  you  and  I  may  soon  be  equal. 

For  this  lean  hand  did  one  day  hurl  the  lance 
With  mortal  aim  ;  this  light,  fantastic  toe 

Threaded  the  mystic  mazes  of  the  dance  ; 
This  heart  has  throbbed  at  tales  of  love  and  woe ; 

These  shreds  of  raven  hair  once  set  the  fashion  ; 

This  withered  form  inspired  the  tender  passion. 

In  vain  ;  the  skilful  hand  and  feelings  warm. 
The  foot  that  figured  in  the  bright  quadrille, 

The  palm  of  genius  and  the  manly  form. 

All  bowed  at  once  to  Death's  mysterious  will. 

Who  sealed  me  up  where  mummies  sound  ara 
sleeping, 

In  cerecloth  and  in  tolerable  keeping  ; 

Where  cows  and  monkeys  squat  in  rich  brocade, 

And  well-dressed  crocodiles  in  painted  cases, 
Rats,  bats,  and  owls,  and  cats  in  masquerade. 

With  scarlet  flounces,  and  with  varnished  faces ; 
Then  birds,  brutes,  reptiles,  fish,  all  crammed 

together. 
With  ladies  that  might  pass  for  well-tanned 
leather ; 

Where  Rameses  and  Sabacon  lie  down. 
And  splendid  Psammis  in  his  hide  of  crust, 

Princes  and  heroes,  — men  of  high  renown. 
Who  in  their  day  kicked  up  a  mighty  dust. 

Their  swarthy  mummies  kicked  up  dust  in  num*  . 
ber, 

When  huge  Belzoni  came  to  scare  their  slumber. 

^Who'd  think  these  rusty  hams  of  mine  were  seated 
At  Dido's  table,  when  the  wondrous  tale 

Of  "  Juno's  hatred  "  was  so  well  repeated  f 
And  ever  and  anon  the  Queen  turned  pale. 

Meanwhile  the  brilliant  gaslights  hung  above  her 

Threw  a  wild  glare  u|K>n  her  shipwrecked  lover. 
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Ay,  gaslights  !    Mock  me  not,  —  we  men  of  yore 
Were  versed  in  all  the  knowledge  you  can  men- 
tion ; 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  Egypt's  peerless  lore, 
Her  patient  toil,  acuteneiis  of  invention  ? 

Survey  the  proofs,  —  the  pyramids  are  thriving, 

Old  Memnon  still  looks  young,  and  I  'm  surviving. 

A  land  in  arts  and  sciences  prolific, 

0  block  gigantic,  building  up  her  fame, 
Crowded  with  signs  and  letters  hierogh-phic. 

Temples  and  obelisks  her  skill  proclaim  ! 
Yet  though  her  art  and  toil  unearthly  seem, 
Those  blocks  were  brought  on  railroads  and  by 
steam  I 

How,  when,  and  why  our  people  came  to  rear 
The  pyramid  of  Cheops,  —  mighty  pile  ?  — 
This,  and  the  other  secrets,  thou  shalt  hear ; 

1  will  unfold,  if  thou  wilt  stay  awhile. 
The  history  of  the  Sphinx,  and  who  began  it. 
Our  mystic  works,  and  monsters  made  of  granite. 

Well,  then,  in  grievous  times,  when  King  Ce- 
phrenes. 
But  ah  !  —  What's  this  I  the  shades  of  bards 
and  kings 
Press  on  my  lips  their  fingers  t  What  they  mean  is, 

I  am  not  to  reveal  these  hidden  things. 
Mortal,  farewell !  Till  Science'  self  unbind  them. 
Men  must  e'en  take  these  secrets  as  theyfind  them. 

AMOMYMOUS. 


ADDRESS    TO    THE    ALABASTER    SAR- 
COPHAGUS 

LATBLV  DBPOSITSD  IN  THB  BKITISU  MUSBDM. 

Thou  alabaster  relic  !  while  I  hold 

My  hand  upon  thy  sculptured  margin  thrown, 
Let  me  recall  the  scenes  thou  couldst  unfold, 
Mightst  thou  relate  the  changes  thou  hast 
known. 
For  thou  wert  primitive  in  thy  formation. 
Launched  from  the  Almighty's  hand  at  the  Crea- 
tion. 

Yes,  —  thou  wert  present  when  the  stars  and  skies 
And  worlds  unnumliered  rolled  into  their  places ; 

When  God  from  Chaos  bade  the  spheres  arise, 
And  fixed  the  blazing  sun  upon  its  basis, 

And  with  his  finger  on  the  bounds  of  space 

Marked  out  each  planet's  everlasting  race. 

How  many  thousand  ages  from  thy  birth 
Thou  slept'st  in  darkness,  it  were  vain  to  ask, 

Till  Eg3rpt*s  sons  upheaved  thee  from  the  earth. 
And  year  by  year  pursued  their  patient  task  ; 


Till  thou  wert  carved  and  decorated  thus. 
Worthy  to  be  a  king's  sarcophagus. 

What  time  El^ah  to  the  skies  ascended. 
Or  David  reigned  in  holy  Palestine, 

Some  ancient  Theban  monarch  was  extendfd 
Beneath  the  lid  of  this  emblazone«l  shrine. 

And  to  that  subterranean  palace  borne 

Which  toiling  ages  in  the  rock  bad  worn. 

Thebes  from  her  hundred  portals  filled  th*  p*  *in 
To  see  the  car  on  which  thou  wert  uphf  id    — 
What  funeral  pomps  extended  in  thy  truio. 
What  banners  waved,    what  mighty   moAi. 
swelled. 
As  armies,  priests,  and  crowds  bewailed  in  chomt 
Their  King, — their  God,  —their  Serapis,  —  tLr^ 
Orusi 

Thus  to  thy  second  quarry  did  they  tmat 
Thee  and  the  Lord  of  all  the  nations  roan  L 

Grim  King  of  Silence  I     Monarch  of  the  Dn-^t  ! 
Embalmed,     anointed,    jewelled,      aceptred, 
crowned. 

Here  did  he  lie  in  state,  cold,  stiff,  and  staik, 

A  leathern  Pharaoh  grinning  in  the  dark. 

Thus  ages  rolled,  but  their  dissolving  breath 
Could  only  blacken  that  imprisoned  thing 

Which  wore  a  ghastly  royalty  in  death. 
As  if  it  struggled  still  to  be  a  king  ; 

And  each  revolving  century,  like  the  last. 

Just  dropped  its  dust  upon  thy  lid —  and 


The  Persian  conqneror  o'er  ^ypt  poured 
His  devastating  host,  — a  motley  crew  ; 

The  steel-clad  horseman,  — the  barbarian  horl^ — 
Music  and  men  of  every  sound  and  hoe,  — 

Priests,  archers,  eunuchs,  concnbinrs,and  brut*^ — 

Gongs,  trumpets,  cymbals,  dulcimers,  and  luies. 

Then  did  the  fierce  Cambyses  tear  away 

The  ponderous  rock  that  sealed  the  sacred  tcmV ; 

Then  did  the  slowly  penetrating  ray 

Redeem  thee  from  long  centuries  of  jd'wm* 

And  lowered  torches  fladied  against  thy  ta  le 

As  Asia's  king  thy  blazoned  trophies  eyed. 

Plucked  from  his  grave,  with  sarrilepoui  tau-.*.. 

The  features  of  the  royal  corpse  they^-anofd :  — 
Dashing  the  diadem  from  his  temple  gaunt. 

They  tore  the  sceptre  from  his  irra^pl^^  b^'i  L 
And  on  those  fields,  where  once  his  will  wa.«  li*. 
Left  him  for  winds  to  waste  and  beasts  to  gcxv. 

Some  pions  Thebans,  when  the  stonn  wm»  pa><S, 
Unclosed  the  sepulchre  with  cunning  skill. 

And  nature,  aiding  their  devotion,  cast 
Over  its  entrance  a  concealing  rill. 

Then  thy  third  darkness  came,  and  thou  didstsl«rp 

Twenty-three  centuries  in  silence  deepi 


ta 


But  he  from  whom  nor  pyramid  nor  Sphinx 
Can  hide  its  secrecies,  Belzoui,  came  ; 

From  the  tomb's  mouth  unloosed  the  granite  links. 
Gave  thee  again  to  light  and  life  and  fame. 

And  brought  thee  from  the  sands  and  desert  forth 

To  charm  the  pallid  children  of  the  North. 

Thou  art  in  London,  which,  when  thou  wert  new, 
Was,  what  Thebes  is,  a  wilderness  and  waste. 

Where  savage  beasts  more  savage  men  pursue,  — 
A  scene  by  nature  cursed,  — by  man  disgraced. 

Now — *tis  the  world's  metropolis — the  high 

Queen  of  arms,  learning,  arts,  and  luxury. 

Here,  where  I  hold  my  hand,  't  is  strange  to  think 
What  other  hands  perchance  preceded  mine  ; 

Others  have  also  stood  beside  thy  brink. 
And  vainly  conned  the  moralizing  line. 

Kings,  sages,  chiefs,  that  touched  this  stone,  like 
me, 

Where  are  ye  nowf — where  all  must  shortly  be  1 

All  is  mutation  ; — he  within  this  stone 
Was  once  the  greatest  monarch  of  the  hour : — 

His  bones  are  dust,  —  his  very  name  unknown. 
Go, — learn  from  him  the  vanity  of  power  : 

Seek  not  the  frame's  corruption  to  control. 

Bat  build  a  lasting  mansion  for  thy  soul. 

uoRACB  SMrm. 


THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

SwzET  Auburn  !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheered  the  laboring 

swain. 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed. 
Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 
Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please. 
How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green. 
Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene  1 
How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm. 
The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 
The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 
The  decent  church  that  topped  the  neighboring 

hill. 
The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made  1 
How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day. 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 
And  all  the  village  train,  from  labor  free, 
Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree, 
While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade. 
The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed  ; 
And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground, 
Andsleightsof  artand  feats  of  strength  went  round ; 
And  still  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired, 
Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired ; 


The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown. 
By  holding  out,  to  tire  each  other  down  ; 
The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face. 
While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place  ; 
The  bashful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love, 
The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  re- 
prove, — 
These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village  ]  sports  like 

these, 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e'en  toil  to  please  ; 
These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  iniluence 

shed. 
These  were  thy  charms,  —  but  all  these  charms 
are  fledl 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn. 
Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn ; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen. 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green  ; 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain. 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain  ; 
No'morQ  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 
But,  choked -with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way ; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 
The  hoUow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest ; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 
And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all. 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mouldering  wall, 
And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hand, 
Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay  : 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade  ; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made  ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began, 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man  ; 
For  him  light  Labor  spread  her  wholesome  store. 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more  : 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health ; 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  altered  ;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land  and  dispossess  the  swain  ; 
Along  the  lawn,  where  scattered  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumberous  pomp  repose, 
And  every  want  to  luxury  allied, 
And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 
Those  calm  desires  that  asked  but  little  room. 
Those  healthful  sports  that  graced  the  peaceful 

scene. 
Lived  in  each  look,  and  brightened  all  the  green, — 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore. 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 


Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evenis^fs 
dose. 
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Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose  ; 
There,  us  I  itosbed  with  carcle^is  steps  sud  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below  ; 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milk-maid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young  ; 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  i>ool. 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school ; 
The  watch -dog  s  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering 

wind, 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind,  — 
These  all  in  sweet  confusiou  sought  the  shade, 
And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail, 
No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale. 
No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  foot-way  tread. 
But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 
All  but  yon  widowed,  solitary  thing. 
That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring ; 
She,  wretched  matron,  forced  in  Age,  for  bread. 
To  strip  the  bix)ok  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 
To  pick  her  wintry  fagot  from  the  thorn, 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  mom  ; 
She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 
The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 
Near  yonder  copse,  where  once   the  garden 

smiled, 
And«till  where  many  a  garden-flower  grows  wild  ; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose. 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 
A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year  ; 
Kemote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wiUied  to  change,  his 

place ; 
Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour  ; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize, 
More  bent  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train. 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain ; 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast. 
The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sate  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away  ; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  showed  how  fields 

were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to 

glow. 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe  ; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
II is  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 
And  e*en  his  failings  leaned  to  Virtne's  side  ; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  ever}'  call, 
I  If  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all ; 


And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries. 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  ikkiM, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  drlay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 
Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  Uid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain  by  tarns  diaokayed. 
The  reverend  champion  stood.     At  hL«  <*(>ntr>i. 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  auul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wrvtch  to  r«i«e. 
And  his  last  faltering  accents  whispered  prai-^-. 
At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  gr»4v, 
I  His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  plao** ; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  douhlt-  fc'n  ly, 
^  And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  renuiiie«i  to  pr^y. 
The  service  jwat,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran  ; 
E'en  children  followed  with  endearing  wile. 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  shaiv  the  good  mac's 

smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expresaed. 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  carvs  dis- 
tressed; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given. 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  h^vea. 
As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  fonn. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  kturm. 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  ai« 

spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  tbe  way. 
With  blossomed  fuize  unprofitable  gay. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule. 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew ; 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trsre 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face  : 
Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterff  itiMl  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he  ; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frownM ; 
Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught. 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault. 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew« 
'T  was  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too  ; 
lAuds  he  could  measure,  times  and  tides  pn^o^. 
And  e'en  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gatisr  ; 
In  aiding  too,  the  panton  ownetl  his  skill. 
For,  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  ^rgw  «tiTL 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundeha;; 

sound 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around ; 
And  still  they  gaze<l,  an«l  still  the  wonder  grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

But  past  is  all  his  fame.     The  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed  is  forg«)t. 
Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  beoil  on  hiirh. 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  poMng  *jt^ 
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Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts 

inspired, 
Where  gray-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retired, 
Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  pro- 
found, 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 
The  parlor  splendors  of  that  festive  place,  — 
The  whitewashed  wall ;  the  nicely  sanded  floor ; 
The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door ; 
The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day  ; 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use ; 
The  twelve  good  rules ;  the  royal  game  of  goose  ; 
The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chilled  the  day. 
With  aspen  boughs  and  flowers  and  fennel  gay  ; 
While  broken  teacups,  wisely  kept  for  show, 
Banged  o*er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row, 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  some  fair  female  unadorned  and  plain. 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign. 
Slights  every  borrowed  charm  that  dress  supplies, 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes, 
But  when  those  charms  are  past,  — for  charms  are 

frail, — 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail, 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless. 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress ; 
Thus  fares  the  land  by  luxuiy  betrayed, 
In  nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  arrayed, 
But  verging  to  decline,  its  splendors  rise, 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  8uq)rise  ; 
While,  scourged  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land. 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band  ; 
And  while  he  sinks,  i^ithout  one  arm  to  save. 
The  country  blooms,  —  a  garden  and  a  grave. 

Where  then,  ah  !  where  shall  poverty  reside, 
To  *8cape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride  ? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  strayed 
He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade, 
Thase  fenceless  fields  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 
And  e'en  the  bare- worn  common  is  denied. 

If  to  the  city  sped,  —  what  waits  him  there  ? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share  ; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combined 
To  pamper  luxury  and  thin  mankind  ; 
To  see  each  joy  the  sons  of  pleasure  know 
Extorted  from  his  fellow-creature's  woe. 
Here,  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade. 
There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade  ; 
Here,  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps 

display. 
There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 
The  dome  where  Pleasure  holds  her  midnight 

reign. 
Here,  richly  decked,  admits  the  gorgeous  train  : 
Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square. 
Tile  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare. 


Sure  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy  1 

Sure  these  denote  one  universal  joy  ! 

Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts  ?  —  Ah,  turn  thine 

eyes 
Where  the  poor  houseless  shivering  female  lies. 
She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blest, 
Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest ; 
Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 
Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn. 
Now  lost  to  all :  her  friends,  her  virtue  fled, 
Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head, 
And,  pinched  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the 

shower, 
With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour, 
When  idly  first,  ambitious  of  the  town, 
She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  loveliest 
train. 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain  ? 
E'en  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led, 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread  1 

Ah,  no  !     To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene, 
AVTiere  half  the  convex  world  intnides  between, 
Through  torrid  tracks  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 
Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 
Far  diflerent  there  from  all  that  charmed  before, 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore,  — 
Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray, 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day  ; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sin^ 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling ; 
Those   poisonous   fields  with    rank  luxuriance 

crowned, 
Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around ; 
Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 
The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake  ; 
Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey. 
And  savage  men  more  munlerous  still  then  they ; 
While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 
Mingling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skies. 
Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene. 
The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy  vested  green. 
The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 
That  only  sheltered  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

Good   Heaven !   what  sorrows  gloomed  that 
parting  day 
That  called  them  from  their  native  walks  away  ; 
Wlien  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past, 
Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  looked  their 

last, 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wished  in  vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main  ; 
And  shuddering  still  to  face  the  distant  deep, 
Returned  and  wept,  and  still  returned  to  weep. 
The  good  old  sire,  the  first  prepared  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others'  woe ; 
But  for  himself  in  conscious  virtue  brave. 
He  only  wished  for  worlds  beyond  th^j  grave. 
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His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears, 

The  fond  comiianion  of  his  helpless  years, 

Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms, 

And  left  a  lover's  for  her  father's  arms. 

"With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes, 

And  blessed  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose  ; 

And  kissed  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a 

tear, 

And  clasped  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear ; 

"Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 

In  aU  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

OLivBR  Goldsmith. 


THE  CLOSING  SCENE. 

Within  the  sober  realm  of  leafless  trees, 
The  russet  year  inhaled  the  dreamy  air ; 

Like  some  tanned  reaper,  m  his  hour  of  ease. 
When  all  the  fields  are  lying  brown  and  bare. 

The  gray  bams  looking  from  their  hazy  hills, 

O'er  the  dun  waters  iKndening  in  the  vales, 
Scut  down  the  air  a  greeting  to  the  miUs, 

On  the  dull  thunder  of  alternate  flails. 

« 
All  sights  were  mellowed  and  all  sounds  subdued. 

The  hills  seemed  further  and  the  stream  sang 
low, 
As  in  a  dream  the  distant  woodman  hewed 

His  winter  log  with  many  a  muffled  blow. 

The  embattled  forests,  erewhile  armed  iKith  gold, 
Their  banners  bright  with  every  martial  hue. 

Now  stood  like  some  sad,  beaten  host  of  old, 
Withdrawn  afar  in  Time's  remotest  blue. 

On  sombre  wings  the  vulture  tried  his  flight ; 
The  dove  scarce  heard  his  sighing  mate's  com- 
plaint ; 
And,  like  a  star  slow  drowning  in  the  light. 
The  village  church  vane  seemed  to  pale  and 
faint. 

The  sentinel  cock  upon  the  hillside  crew,  — 
Crew  thrice,  —  and  all  was  stiller  than  before  ; 

Silent,  till  some  replying  warden  blew 

His  alien  horn,  and  then  was  heard  no  more. 

Wliere  erst  the  jay,  within  the  elm's  tall  crest. 
Made  garrulous  trouble  round  her  unfledged 
young ; 

And  where  the  oriole  hung  her  swaying  nest. 
By  every  light  wind  like  a  censer  swung  ; 

"Where  sang  the  noisy  martens  of  the  eves, 
The  busy  swallows  circling  ever  near,  — 

Forebo<ling,  as  the  rustic  mind  believes. 
An  I'arly  harvest  and  a  plenteous  year  ; 


Where  every  bird  that  waked  the  vernal  feast 
Shook  the  sweet  slumber  from  its  wiiigi  at 
mom. 

To  warn  the  reaper  of  the  rosy  east ;— 
All  now  was  sunless,  empty,  and  forlorn. 

Alone,  from  out  the  stubble,  piped  the  quail ; 

And  croaked  the  crow  through  all  the  dituj 
gloom  ; 
Alone,  the  pheasant,  dramming  in  the  vale. 

Made  echo  in  the  distance  to  the  cottage-loom. 

There  was  no  bud,  no  bloom  upon  the  bowrrn  ; 

The  spiders  moved  their  thin  shrouds  night  bj 
night. 
The  thistle-down,  the  only  ghost  of  flowns, 

Sailed  slowly  by,  —  passed  noiseless  out  of  sight 

Amid  all  this —  in  this  most  dreary  air. 
And  where  the  woodbine  shed  upon  the  portk 

Its  crimson  leaves,  as  if  the  year  stood  there. 
Firing  the  floor  with  its  inverted  torch,  — 

Amid  all  this,  the  centre  of  the  scene. 
The  white-haired  matron,  with  monotoooos 
tread. 

Plied  the  swift  wheel,  and  with  her  joyless  mi^ 
Sat  like  a  fate,  and  watched  the  flying  thivjiL 

She  had  known  Sorrow.  He  had  walked  with  b<T, 
Oft  supped,  and  broke  with  her  the  a»li^ 
crust. 

And  in  the  dead  leaves  still  she  heard  tbf  »tir 
Of  his  thick  mantle  trailing  in  the  dust. 

While  yet  her  cheek  was  bright  with  »ami&4T 
bloom. 

Her  country  summoned  and  she  gave  brr  til : 
And  twice  War  bowed  to  her  his  sable  plume,  — 

Re-gave  the  sword  to  rust  upon  the  wall 

Re-gave  the  sword,  but  not  the  hand  that  lirev 
And  struck  for  liberty  the  dying  blow  ; 

Nor  him  who,  to  his  sire  and  countr)*^  true. 
Fell  'mid  the  ranks  of  the  invading  foe. 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  droning  wheel  went  on. 
Like  the  low  murmur  of  a  hive  at  nooo  ; 

Long,  but  not  loud,  the  memory  of  the  goo^ 
Breathed  through  her  lips  a  sad  and  trenuicos 
tune. 

At  last  the  thread  was  snapped,  —  her  head  was 
bowed ; 
Life  dropped  the  distaff  throng  her  has  i* 
serene ; 
And    loving  neighbors   smoothed  her  csrrf^l 
shroud. 
While  death  and  winter  closed  the  aatnmn 
scene. 

THOMAS  BUCHAKAM  RSAll 
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PEACE  IN  ACADIE. 


FROM   *' RVANCBLINB." 


h 


This  is  the  forest  piimeval.  The  murmnring 
pines  and  the  hemlocks, 

Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments  green,  in- 
distinct in  the  twilight, 

Stand  like  Druids  of  eld,  with  voices  sad  and 
prophetic. 

Stand  like  hari)er8  hoar,  with  heards  that  rest 
on  their  bosoms. 

Load  from  its  rocky  caverns,  the  deep-voiced 
neighboring  ocean 

Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the 
wail  of  the  forest. 

This  is  the  forest  primeval ;  but  where  are  the 
hearts  that  beneath  it 
Leaped  like  l^e  roe,  when  he  hears  in  the  wood- 
land the  voice  of  the  huntsman  t 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin 

of  Minas, 
Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  village  of  Grand- 

Lay  in  the  fruitful  valley.  Vast  meadows  stretched 

to  the  eastward. 
Giving  the  village  its  name,  and  pasture  to  flocks 

without  number. 
Dikes,  that  the  hands  of  the  fanners  had  raised 

with  labor  incessant, 
Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides ;  but  at  stated  sea- 
sons the  flood-gates 
Opened,  and  welcomed  the  sea  to  wander  at  will 

o*er  the  meadows. 
West  and  south  there  were  fields  of  flax,  and  or- 
chards and  comflelds 
Spreading  afar  and  unfenced  o'er  the  plain ;  and 

away  to  the  northward 
Blomidon  rose,  and  the  forests  old,  and  aloft  on 

the  mountains 
Sea-fogs  pitched  their  tents,  and  mists  from  the 

mighty  Atlantic 
Looked  on  the  happy  valley,  but  ne'er  from  their 

station  descended. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  its  farms,  reposed  the 

Acadian  village. 
Strongly  built  were  the  houses,  with  frames  of 

oak  and  of  chestnut. 
Such  as  the  peasants  of  Normandy  built  in  the 

rtign  of  the  Henries. 
Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  dormer-windows  ; 

and  gables  projecting 
Over  the  basement  below  protected  and  shaded  the 

doorway. 
There  in  the  tmnquil  evenings  of  summer,  when 

brightly  the  sunset 
Lighted  tlie  village  street,  and  gilded  the  vanes 

on  the  chimneys. 


Matrons  and  maidens  sat  in  snow-white  caps  and 

in  kirtles 
Scarlet  and  blue  and  green,  with  distaffs  spinning 

the  golden 
Flax  for  the  gossiping  looms,  whose  noisy  shut- 
tles within  doors 
Mingled  their  sound  with  the  whir  of  the  wheels 

and  the  songs  of  the  maidens. 
Solemnly  down  the  street  came  the  parish  priest, 

and  the  children 
Paused  in  their  play  to  kiss  the  hand  he  extended 

to  bless  them. 
Ileverend  walked  he  among  them  ;  and  up  rose 

matrons  and  maidens, 
Hailing  his  slow  approach  with  words  of  affection- 
ate welcome. 
Then  came  the  laborers  home  from  the  field,  and 

serenely  the,  sun  sank 
Down  to  his  rest,  and  twilight  prevailed.     Anon 

fi-om  the  belfry 
Softly  the  Angelus  sounded,  and  over  the  roofs 

of  the  village 
Columns  of  pale  blue  smoke,  like  clouds  of  in- 
cense ascending. 
Rose  from  a  hundred  hearths,  the  homes  of  peace 

and  contentment. 
Thus  dwelt  together  in  love  these  simple  Acadian 

farmers,  — 
Dwelt  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  man.     Alike 

were  they  free  from 
Fear,  that  reigns  with  the  tyrant,  and  envy,  the 

vice  of  republics. 
Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  doors,  nor  bars  to 

their  i^indows  ; 
But  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day  and  the 

hearts  of  the  owners ; 
There  the  richest  were  poor,  and  the  poorest  lived 

in  abundance: 
Somewhat  apart  from  the  village,  and  nearer 

the  Basin  of  Minas, 
Benedict  Bellefontaine,  the  wealthiest  farmer  of 

Grand- Pr6, 
Dwelt  on  his  goodly  acres  ;  and  with  him,  direct- 
ing liis  household, 
Gentle  Evangeline  lived,  his  child,  and  the  pride 

of  the  village. 
Stalworth  and  stately  in  form  was  the  man  of 

seventy  winters ; 
Hearty  and  hale  was  he,  an  oak  that  is  covered 

with  snow-flakes ; 
White  as  the  snow  were  his  locks,  and  his  cheeks 

as  brown  as  the  oak-leaves. 
Fair  was  slie  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seventeen 

summers. 
Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows  on 

the  thorn  by  the  wayside. 
Black,  yet  how  softly  they  gleamed  beneath  the 

brown  shade  of  her  tresses  I 
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Sweet  wtki  luT  breath  as  the  breath  of  kiue  that 

feed  ill  the  meadows. 
When  ill  the  harvest  heat  she  bore  to  the  reapers 

at  noontide 
Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale,  ah !  fair  in  sooth  was 

the  maiden. 
Fairer  was  she  when,  on  Sunday  morn,  while  the 

bell  from  its  turret 
Sprinkled  with  holy  sounds  the  air,  as  the  priest 

with  his  hyssop 
Sprinkles  the  congregation,  and  scatters  blessings 

u\x>ii.  them, 
Down  the  long  street  she  passed,  with  her  chaplet 

of  beads  and  her  niisaal, 
Wearing  her  Norman  cap,  and  her  kirtle  of  blue, 

and  the  ear-rings, 
Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  France,  and  since, 

as  an  heirloom, 
Handed  down  from  mother  to  child,  through  long 

generations! 
But  a  celestial  brightness,  a  more  ethereal  beauty, 
Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  form,  when, 

lU'ter  confession, 
Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God's  bene- 
diction uiK>n  her. 
When  she  had  ]Uissed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing 

of  exquisite  music. 

Henry  Waosworth  Loncfeli.ow. 


EVANGELINE  ON  THE  PRAIRIE. 

Beautiful  was  the  night.  Behind  the  black 
wall  of  the  forest. 

Tipping  its  summit  with  silver,  arose  the  moon. 
On  the  river 

Fell  here  and  there  through  the  branches  a  tremu- 
lous gleam  of  the  moonlight, 

Like  the  sweet  thoughts  of  love  on  a  darkened 
and  devious  spint. 

Nearer  and  round  about  her,  the  manifold  flowers 
of  the  garden 

Poured  out  their  souls  in  odors,  that  were  their 
prayers  and  confessions 

Unto  the  night,  as  it  went  its  way,  like  a  silent 
Caithusian. 

Fuller  of  fragrance  than  they,  and  as  heavy  with 
shadows  and  night-dews. 

Hung  the  heart  of  the  maiden.  The  calm  and 
the  magical  moonlight 

Seemed  to  inundate  her  soul  with  indefinable 
longings. 

As,  through  the  garden  gate,  and  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  oak-trees. 

Passed  she  along  the  path  to  the  edge  of  the  meas- 
ureless prairie. 

Silent  it  lay,  with  a  silvei^  haze  upon  it,  and  fire- 
flies 


Gleaming  and  floating  away  in  mingled  and  in- 
finite numbers. 

Over  her  head  the  stars,  the  thoughts  of  Gi»i  in 
the  heavens. 

Shone  on  the  eyes  of  roan,  who  had  ceased  to  mar- 
vel and  worship, 

Save  when  a  blazing  comet  was  seen  on  the  waIIs 
of  that  temple. 

As  if  a  hand  hod  ap|ieared  and  written  upon  th*-m, 
"  Upharein." 

And  the  soul  of  the  maiden,  between  the  &tar>  and 
the  fire- flies. 

Wandered  alone,  and  she  cried,  "  O  Gabnel  I  O 
my  beloved  ! 

Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  be- 
hold thee  ? 

Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  thy  voictr  d'x« 
not  reach  me  7 

Ah  !  how  often  thy  feet  have  trod  this  path  to  th^ 
prairie  ! 

Ah  1  how  often  thine  eyes  have  looked  on  tir* 
woodlands  around  me ! 

Ah  I  how  often  beneath  this  oak,  returning  frum 
labor. 

Thou  hast  lain  down  to  rest,  and  to  dream  of  me 
in  thy  slumbers. 

When  shall  these  eyes  behold,  these  arms  be  fold- 
ed about  thee  ? " 

Loud  and  sudden  and  near  the  note  of  a  whip- 
poorwill  sounded 

Like  a  flute  in  the  woods ;  and  anon,  through  th- 
neighboring  thickets. 

Farther  and  farther  away  it  floated  and  dropjv^i 
into  silence. 

"Patience  I"  whispered  the  oaks  from  oracular 
caverns  of  darkness  ; 

And,  from  the  moonlit  meadow,  a  sigh  responJnl, 
"To-morrow!** 

llBifav  wanswoaTM  LOMcraLLow 
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^VEEHAWKEN  AND  THE  BAT  OF  NEW 

YORK. 

noM  ••pAIOfV.*' 

•  •  •  •  « 

Wreiiawken  !    In  thy  mountain  scenery  yet. 
All  we  adore  of  Naturv  in  her  wild 

And  frolic  hour  of  infancy  is  met ; 
And  never  has  a  summer's  morning  smQed 

Upon  a  lovelier  scene  than  the  full  eye 

Of  the  enthusiast  revels  on,  —  when  high 

Amid  thy  forest  solitudes  he  climba 
O'er  crags  that  proudly  tower  aliovte  the  d<^rv 

And  knows  that  sense  of  danger  wliich  »uMij.  n 
The  breathless  moment,  —  when  hiadanug^:rp 
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Is  on  the  verge  of  the  cliif,  and  he  can  hear 
The  low  dash  of  the  wave  with  startled  ear. 

Like  the  death-music  of  his  coming  doom, 
And  clings  to  the  green  turf  with  desperate  force, 

As  the  heart  clings  to  life  ;  and  when  resume 
The  currents  in  his  veins  their  wonted  course, 

Tliere  lingers  a  deep  feeling,  —  like  the  moan 

Of  wearied  ocean  when  the  storm  is  gone. 

In  such  an  hour  he  turns,  and  on  his  view, 
Ocean  and  earth  and  heaven  burst  before  him ; 

Clouds  slum1)ering  at  his  feet,  and  the  clear  blue 
Of  summer's  sky  in  beauty  bending  o*er  him,  — 

The  city  bright  below  ;  and  far  away. 

Sparkling  in  golden  light,  his  own  romantic  bay. 

Tall  spire,  and  glittering  roof,  and  battlement. 
And  banners  floating  in  tlie  sunny  air ; 

And  white  sails  o'er  the  calm  blue  waters  bent, 
Green  isle,  and  circling  shore,  are  blended  there 

In  wild  reality.     When  life  is  old, 

And  many  a  scene  forgot,  the  heart  will  hold 

Its  memory  of  this  ;  nor  lives  there  one 
Who«$e  infant  breath  was  drawn,  or  boyhood's 
days 

Of  happiness  were  passed  beneath  that  sun. 
That  in  his  manhood's  prime  can  calmly  gaze 

Upon  that  bay,  or  on  that  mountain  stand. 

Nor  feel  the  prouder  of  his  native  land. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

FITZ-GRBBMB  HAT.f.KnC. 


THE  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON. 

(FnAcoKde  BonnJrarcl  was  born  1496^  and  was  educated  for  the 
church.  lie  stoo<l  forward  in  the  defence  of  Geneva  against  the 
Duke  of  Saroy  »nd  the  Bi->hop.  He  was  imprisoned  for  two  years 
(iSi9-ai)  at  CnMe,  and  again  at  the  Ch4:eau  of  Chillon,  iSJO'S^- 
Me  was  much  honored  by  his  townsmen,  the  Geiievese,  nnd  died 
in  i5;a    The  castje  stands  on  the  uiaxKin  uf  the  Lake  of  Geneva.] 

I. 

Mr  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years, 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  single  night, 
As  men's  liave  grown  from  sudden  fears  : 
My  limbs  are  bowed,  though  not  with  toil. 

But  mated  with  a  vile  repose. 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil, 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  l)enned,  and  barred,  —  forbidden  fare  ; 
But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith 
I  suflennl  chains  and  courted  death  ; 
That  father  i)erished  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake' ; 


And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place  ; 
We  were  seven,  —  who  now  are  one. 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age, 
Finished  as  they  had  begun. 

Proud  of  Persecution's  rage  ; 
One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field. 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  sealed  1 
Dying  as  their  father  died. 
For  the  God  their  foes  denied  ; 
Three  were  in  a  dungeon  cast, 
Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  lost. 

II. 

There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould 
In  Chillon's  dungeons  deep  and  old. 
There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  gray, 
Dim  with  a  dull  imprisoned  ray,  — 
A  sunbeam  which  hath  lost  its  way. 
And  through  the  crevice  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fallen  and  left, 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  so  damp. 
Like  a  mai'sh's  meteor  lamp,  — 
And  in  each  pillar  there  is  a  ring. 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain ; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing. 

For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  away, 
Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day. 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes. 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  to  rise 
For  years,  —  I  cannot  count  them  o'er, 
I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score 
When  my  lost  brother  drooped  and  died. 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 

III. 

They  chained  us  each  to  a  column  stone, 
And  we  were  three,  yet  each  alone  ; 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace. 
We  could  not  see  each  other's  face, 
But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight ; 
And  thus  together,  yet  apart. 
Fettered  in  hand,  but  pined  in  heart ; 
*T  was  still  some  solace,  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 
To  hearken  to  each  other's  speech. 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 
With  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old. 
Or  song  heroically  bold  ; 
But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 
Our  voices  took  a  dreary  tone, 
An  echo  of  the  dungeon-stone, 
A  grating  sound,  —  not  full  and  free 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be  ; 
It  might  be  fancy,  —  but  to  me 
They  never  sounded  like  our  own. 
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IV. 

I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 
1  ought  to  do  —  and  did  —  my  best, 

And  each  did  well  in  his  degree. 
The  youngest,  whom  my  father  loved. 

Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 

To  him,  with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven,  — 
For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved ; 

And  truly  might  it  be  distrest 

To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest ; 

For  he  was  beautiful  as  day 
(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  eagles,  being  free),  — 
A  polar  day,  which  will  not  see 

A  sunset  till  its^summer  's  gone. 
Its  sleepless  summer  ot  long  light. 

The  snow-clad  offspring  of  the  sun  ; 
And  thns  he  was  as  ])ure  and  bright, 

And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay. 

With  tears  for  naught  but  others'  ills, 

'And  then  they  flowed  like  mountain  rills, 

Unless  ho  could  assuage  the  woe 

Which  he  abhorred  to  view  below. 

V. 

The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind. 
But  formed  to  combat  with  his  kind ; 
Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood 
Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood. 
And  perished  in  the  foremost  rank 

With  joy  ;  —  but  not  in  chains  to  pine  ; 
His  spirit  withered  with  their  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline,  — 

And  so  ])erchaiice  in  sooth  did  mine  ; 
Biit  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 
He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills, 

Had  followed  there  the  deer  and  wolf ; 

To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf 
And  fettered  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 

VI. 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls : 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow  ; 
Thus  much  the  fathom -line  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement, 

Which  round  about  the  wave  inthndls  ; 
A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made,  —  and  like  a  living  grave. 
Below  the  sutface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lie^  wherein  we  lay, 
We  heanl  it  ripple  night  and  day  ; 

Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knocked  ; 
And  1  have  felt  the  wnter's  spray 
Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 
And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky  ; 


And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rocked. 
And  1  have  felt  it  shake,  uiishockcd. 
Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  »ec 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  Iree. 

VII. 

I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined. 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food  ; 
It  was  not  that 't  was  coarse  and  rud^ 
For  we  were  used  to  hunter  s  fare. 
And  for  the  like  had  little  care  ; 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat. 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captives*  tears 
Have  moistened  many  a  thousand  yeu^ 
Since  man  tirst  ])ent  his  fellow-men 
Like  brutes  within  an  iron  den  ; 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him  t 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb  ; 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold. 
Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain's  side  ; 
But  why  delay  the  truth  T  —  he  died. 
1  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head. 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand,  —  nor  dead,  — 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain. 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died,  —  and  they  unlocked  his  chaiA, 
And  scooped  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cmre. 
I  begged  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine,  —  it  was  a  fooli»h  thought. 
But  then  within  my  brain  it  wroui^ht. 
That  even  in  death  his  freebom  bnsast 
In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest. 
I  might  have  8])ared  my  idle  prayer,  — 
They  coldly  lauirhed,  and  laid  him  then. 
The  flat  and  turfleas  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love  ; 
His  empty  chain  above  it  leant. 
Such  murder's  fitting  monument ! 

VIII. 

But  he,  the  favorite  and  the  flower, 
Most  cherished  since  his  natal  hoar. 
His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 
Tlie  infant  love  of  all  his  noe. 
His  martyred  father's  dearest  thoaght. 
My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free  ; 
He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 
A  spirit  natural  or  inspire^l,  — 
He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 
Was  witherrtl  on  the  stalk  away. 
0  God  !  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
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To  aee  the  human  soul  take  wing 

In  any  shajie,  in  any  mood  :  — 

I  *Te  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 

I  Ve  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 

Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 

I  *ve  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 

Of  Sin  delirious  with  its  dread  : 

Bat  these  were  horrors,  —  this  was  woe 

Unmixed  with  such,  —  but  sure  and  slow  : 

He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 

So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 

So  tearless,  yet  so  tender,  —  kind. 

And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind  ; 

With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 

Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 

Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 

As  a  departing  i-ainbow's  ray,  — 

An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 

That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright, 

And  not  a  word  of  murmur,  —  not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot,  — 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise. 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence,  —  lost 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most ; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress 

Of  fainting  natui-e's  feebleness, 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less  : 

1  listened,  but  I  could  not  hear,  — 

I  called,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear ; 

I  knew  't  was  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished  ; 

I  called,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound,  — 

I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound. 

And  rushed  to  liim  :  —  I  found  him  not, 

/  only  stirrsd  in  this  black  spot, 

/  only  lived,  —  /  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew  ; 

The  last  —  the  sole  —  the  dearest  link 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink, 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race, 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath,  — 

My  brothers  —  both  had  ceased  to  breathe. 

I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  still, 

Alas  !  my  own  was  full  as  chill ; 

I  had  not  strength  to  stir  or  strive, 

But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive,  — 

A  frantic  feeling  when  we  know 

That  what  we  love  shall  ne*er  be  so. 

1  know  not  why 

I  could  not  die, 
I  had  no  earthly  hope,  —  but  faith. 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 

IX. 

What  next  befell  me  then  and  there 
I  know  not  well,  —  I  never  knew. 


First  came  the  loss  of  light  and  air, 

And  then  of  darkness  too  ; 
I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling,  —  none,  — 
Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone. 
And  was,  scarce  conscious  wliat  I  wist, 
As  shrubless  crags  within  the  mist ; 
For  all  was  blank  and  bbmk  and  gray. 
It  was  not  night,  —  it  was  not  day. 
It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light. 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight. 
But  vacancy  absorbing  space. 
And  fixedness,  —  without  a  place  : 
There  were  no  stars  —  no  earth  —  no  time — 
No  check — no  change — no  good — no  crime; 
But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death  : 
A  sea  of  stagnant  idleness, 
Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless  i 

X. 

A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain,  — 

It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird  ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again. 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard, 
And  mine  was  thankful  till  my  eyes 
Ran  over  with  the  glad  surprise, 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  iiiisory  ; 
But  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track, 
I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 
Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 
I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 
CiW])ing  as  it  before  had  done, 
But  tlirough  the  crevice  where  it  came 
That  bird  was  perched,  as  fond  and  tame. 

And  tamer  than  u]>on  the  tree  ; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  azure  ^ings. 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things, 

And  seemed  to  say  them  all  for  me  1 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  its  Ukeness  more. 
It  seemed,  like  me,  to  want  a  mate. 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate. 
And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 
And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink, 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  think. 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  jicrch  on  mine, 
But  knowing  well  captivity, 

Sweet  bird  !  I  could  not  ^ish  for  thine  ! 
Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 
A  visitant  from  Paradise  : 
For — Heaven  forgive  that  thought!  the  while 
Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  smile  — 
I  sometimes  deemed  that  it  miglit  be 
My  brother's  soul  come  down  to  me ; 
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But  then  at  last  away  it  flew, 
And  then  't  waa  mortal,  —  well  I  knew. 
For  he  would  never  thus  liave  flown. 
And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone,  — 
Lone  —  as  the  corse  within  its  shroud, 
I^oue  —  OS  a  bolitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day, 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  ui>ou  the  atniasphere, 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue  and  earth  is  gay. 

XI. 

A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate. 
My  keeiHjrs  grew  com[)asiiionate  ; 
I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 
They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe. 
But  so  it  was  :  —  my  broken  chain 
With  links  unfastened  did  remain. 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side. 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 
And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun. 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod. 
My  brolhera*  graves  without  a  sod  ; 
For  if  I  thought  with  heedless  traad 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed. 
My  brtuith  came  gsvspingly  and  thick. 
And  my  crushed  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

ZII. 

I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall, 
It  ^*as  not  therefrom  to  escape. 

For  I  had  buried  one  and  all 

Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape  : 

And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 

A  wider  prison  unto  me  : 

No  child,  —  no  sire,  —  no  kin  had  I, 

No  jwrtner  in  my  misery  ; 

I  thought  of  this  and  I  was  glad, 

For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad ; 

But  I  was  curious  to  ascend 

To  my  bam»d  windows,  and  to  bend 

Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high. 

The  c^uiet  of  a  loving  eye. 

XIII. 

I  saw  them,  —  and  they  were  the  same. 
They  wore  not  changed  like  me  in  frame ; 
I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  hi«»h,  —  their  wide  long  lake  below, 
And  the  blue  Khone  in  fullest  flow  ; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
0*er  channelled  rook  and  broken  bush ; 


I  saw  the  white- walled  distant  town. 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down  ; 
And  th«'n  there  was  a  little  ixle. 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  amile. 

The  only  one  in  view ; 
A  small  green  isle,  it  seemed  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor. 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trpes. 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mo  in  tain  bn'cze. 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flow,  g. 
And  on  it  theiv*  wci-e  young  flowers  growii^ 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hue. 
The  flsh  swam  by  the  castle  wall. 
And  they  seemed  joyous  each  and  all ; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  bla^t, 
Methought  he  never  flew  so  faMt 
As  then  to  me  he  seemed  to  fly. 
And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye. 
And  I  felt  troubled,  —  antl  would  faia 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain  ; 
And  when  I  did  descend  ag&iin. 
The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode 
Fell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load  ; 
It  was  as  in  a  new-dug  grave 
Closing  o*er  one  we  sought  to  are. 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  opprened. 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest. 


XIT. 

It  might  be  months,  or  y^tiT%  or  daya^ 

I  kept  no  count,  —  I  took  no  notc^ 
I  had  no  hojie  my  eyes  to  raise. 

And  clear  them  of  their  dn^ry  mote  ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  fiw, 

I  asked  not  why  and  recked  not  where. 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fettered  or  fetterless  to  l>e, 

I  learned  to  love  de«ipair. 
And  thus  when  they  appeared  at  hut. 
And  all  my  bomU  aside  were  cast. 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  hail  grown 
A  hermitage,  and  all  my  own  ! 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home  ; 
With  spiders  I  h.id  friendship  made. 
And  watched  them  in  their  sulltrn  trule. 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  pUr, 
And  why  should  1  feel  le-ss  tli.in  they  f 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place. 
And  I,  tlie  monarch  of  exich  race. 
Had  power  to  kill,  —  yet,  stranp*  to  tell  1 
In  quiet  we  had  Itemed  to  dwell.  — 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends. 
So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  wiiat  we  ara  :  —  even  I 
Regained  my  freedom  with  a  &i^ 
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LAMBRO'S  RETURN. 

ntOM  **DOM  JUAN-** 

Laxbro,  our  sea-aolicitor,  who  had 
Much  less  exi)erience  of  dry  land  than  ocean, 

On  seeing  his  own  chimncy-snioke,  felt  glad  ; 
But,  not  knowing  metaphysics,  had  no  notion 

Of  the  true  reason  of  liis  not  being  sad, 
Or  that  of  any  other  strong  emotion  ; 

He  loved  his  child,  and  would  have  wept  the  loss 
of  her,  f 

But  knew  th^  caiise  no  more  than  a  philosopher. 

He  saw  his  white  walls  shining  in  the  sun, 
His  garden  trees  all  shadowy  and  green ; 

He  heard  his  rivulet's  light  bubbling  run, 
Tlie  distant  dog-bark  ;  and  perceived,  between 

The  umbrage  of  the  wood,  so  cool  and  dun. 
The  moving  figures,  and  the  sparkling  sheen 

Of  arms  (in  the  East  all  arm), —  and  various  dyes 

Of  colored  garbs,  as  bright  as  butterflies. 

And  as  the  spot  where  they  appear  he  nears, 
Surprised  at  these  unwonted  signs  of  idling, 

He  hears  —  alas  !  no  music  of  the  spheres, 
But  an  unhallowed  earthly  sound  of  fiddling  ! 

A  melody  which  made  him  doubt  his  ears. 
The  cause  being  past  his  guessing  or  unriddling ; 

A  pipe,  too,  and  a  drum,  and,  shortly  after, 

A  most  unoriental  roar  of  laughter. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Old  Lambro  passed  unseen  a  private  gate. 
And  stood  within  his  hall  at  eventide ; 

Meantime  the  lady  and  her  lover  sate 
At  wiLssail  in  their  beauty  and  their  pride : 

An  ivory  inlaid  table  spread  with  state 
Before  them,  and  fair  slaves  on  every  side  ; 

Gcma,  gold,  and  silver  formed  the  service  mostly. 

Mother-of-pearl  and  coral  the  less  costly. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Haidee  and  Juan  carpeted  their  feet 
On  crimson  satin,  bordered  with  pale  blue ; 

Their  sofa  occupied  three  parts  complete 
Of  the  apartment,  —  and  appeared  quite  new ; 

The  velvet  cushions  (for  a  throne  more  meet) 
Were  scarlet,  from  whose  glowing  centre  grew 

A  Sim  embossed  in  gold,  whose  rays  of  tissue, 

Meridian-like,  were  seen  all  light  to  issue. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Of  all  the  dresses  I  select  Haidee's  ; 

She  wore  two  jellicks,  —  one  wasof  pale  yellow ; 
Of  azure,  pink,  and  white  was  her  chemise,  — 
'Neath  which  her  breast  heaved  like  a  little  bil- 
low ; 
With  buttons  formed  of  pearls  as  large  as  peas. 

All  gold  and  crimson  shone  her  jellick*s  fellow  ; 
And  the  striped  white  gauze  boracan  that  bound 

her, 
like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon,  flowed  round 
her. 


One  large  gold  bracelet  clasped  each  lovely  arm. 

Lockless,  —  so  pliable  from  the  pure  gold 
That  the  hand  stretched  and  shut  it  without  harm. 

The  limb  which  it  adorned  its  only  mould : 
So  beautiful,  —  its  very  8ha])e  would  charm. 

And  clinging  as  if  loath  to  lose  its  hold. 
The  purest  ore  enclosed  the  whitest  skin 
That  e*er  by  precious  metal  was  held  in. 

Around,  as  princess  of  her  father's  land, 
A  like  gold  bar,  above  her  instep  rolled, 

Announced  her  rank  ;  twelve  rings  were  on  her 
hand; 
Her  hair  was  starred  with  gems  ;  her  veil*s  fine 
fold 

Below  her  breast  was  fastened  with  a  band 
Of  lavish  pearls,  whose  worth  could  scarce  be  told; 

Her  orange-silk  full  Turkish  trousers  furled 

Above  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world. 

Round  her  she  made  an  atmosphere  of  life. 

The  very  air  seemed  lighter  from  her  eyca^ 
They  were  so  soft  and  beautiful,  and  rife 

With  all  we  can  imagine  of  the  skies. 
And  pure  as  Psyche  ere  she  grew  a  wife,  — 

Too  pure  even  for  the  purest  human  ties ) 
Her  overpowering  presence  made  you  feel 
It  would  not  be  idolatry  to  kneeL 

•  •  •  •  . 

Juan  had  on  a  shawl  of  black  and  gold. 

But  a  white  baracan,  and  so  trans]>arent, 
The  sparkling  gems  beneath  you  might  luhold. 

Like  small  stars  through  the  Milky  Way  ap- 
parent ; 
His  turban,  furled  in  many  a  graceful  fold. 

An  emerald  aigrette,  with  Haidee's  hair  in't 
Surmounted  ;  at  its  clasp  a  glowing  crescent, 
I  Whose  rays  shone  ever  trembling,  but  incessant. 

.  •  a  * 

They  were  alone  once  more  ;  for  them  to  be 
Thus  was  another  Eden  :  they  were  never 

Weary,  unless  when  seimrate  :  the  ti-ee 
Cut  from  its  forest  root  of  years,  the  river 

Dammed  from  its  fountain,  the  child  from  the  knee 
And  breast  maternal  weaned  at  once  forever. 

Would  wither  less  than  these  two  torn  aitaii  ; 

Alas  !  there  is  no  instinct  like  the  heai-t. 

•  •  •  •  • 

They  gazed  upon  the  sunset ;  't  is  an  hour 
Dear  unto  all,  but  dearest  to  ih>eir  eyes, 

For  it  hod  made  them  what  they  were  :  the  powei 
Of  love  hod  first  o'erwhelmed  them  from  such 
skies. 

When  happiness  had  been  their  only  dower, 
And  twilight  saw  them  linked  in  imssion's  tics ; 

Charmed  with  each  other,  all  things  chanuedthat 
brought 

The  past  still  welcome  as  the  present  thought. 
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Now  pillowed  cheek  to  check,  in  loving  sleep, 
Haiilce  and  Juan  their  siesta  took,  — 

A  gentle  slumber,  but  it  was  not  deep, 
For  ever  and  anon  a  something  shook 

Juan,  and  .shuddering  o'er  his  frame  would  creep  ; 
And  Haidee's  sweetliiui  murmured  like  a  brook, 

A  wordless  music,  and  her  face  so  fair 

Stirred  with  her  dream,  as  rose-leaves  with  the  air. 

*  ■  •  •  • 
She  dreamed  of  being  alone  on  the  sea-shore 

Chiiined  to  a  rock  :  she  knew  not  how,  but  stir 
She  could  not  from  the  spot,  and  the  loud  roar 

Gi-ew,  and  each  wave  rose  roughly,  threatening 
her; 
And  o'er  her  upper  lip  they  seemed  to  pour 

Until  she  sobbed  for  breath,  and  soon  they  were 
Foaming  o'er  her  lone  head,  so  fierce  and  high,  — 
Each  broke  to  drown  her,  yet  she  could  not  die. 

•  •  ■  •  • 
And  wet  and  cold  and  lifeless  at  her  feet. 

Pale  OS  the  foam  that  frothed  on  his  dead  brow. 
Which  she  essayed  in  vain  to  clear,  (how  sweet 

Were  once  her  cares,  how  idle  seemed  they  now !) 
Lay  Juan,  nor  could  aught  renew  the  beat 

Of  his  quenched  heart ;  and  the  sea-dii^gea  low 
Bang  in  her  sad  cars  like  a  mennaid's  song. 
And  that  biief  dream  ap])eared  a  life  too  long. 

And  gazing  on  the  dead,  she  thought  his  face 
Faded,  or  altered  into  something  new,  — 

like  to  her  father's  features,  till  each  trace 
More  like  and  like  to  Lambro's  aspect  grew, — 

With  all  his  keen  worn  look  and  Grecian  grace  ; 
And,  starting,  she  awoke,  and  what  to  view  ? 

0  powers  of  heaven  !  what  dark  eye  meets  she  there? 
'T  is  —  't  is  her  father's — fixed  upon  the  pair ! 

Then  shrieking,  she  arose,  and  shrieking  fell. 
With  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  to  see 

Him  whom  she  deemed  a  habitant  where  dwell 
The  9cean-buried,  risen  from  death  to  be 

Perchance  the  death  of  one  she  loved  too  well : 
Dear  as  her  father  had  been  to  Haidee, 

It  was  a  moment  of  that  awful  kind,  — 

1  have  seen  such,  —  but  must  not  call  to  mind« 

Up  Juan  sprung  to  Haidee's  bitter  shriek. 
And  caught  her  falling,  and  from  off  the  wall 

Snatched  down  his  sabre,  in  hot  haste  to  wreak 
Vengeance  on  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all : 

Then  l^anibro,  who  till  now  forlmre  to  speak. 
Smiled  sconifally,  and  said,  "  Within  my  call, 

A  thousand  scimitai-s  await  the  word  ; 

Put  up,  young  man,  put  up  your  silly  sword." 

And  Haidee  clung  around  him  :  "Juan,  'tis — 
'T  is  Lambro, — 'tismy father!  Kneel  witli  me, — 

He  will  forgive  us,  -r-yes,  — it  must  be, — yea. 
O  dearest  father,  in  this  agony 


Of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  — even  while  I  ki«a 

Thy  garment's  hem  with  trausjiort,  can  it  be 
Tliat  doubt  should  mingle  with  my  filUI  j<»y  f 
Deal  with  me  as  thou  wilt,  but  i>[iare  thiA  boy.* 

High  and  inscrutable  the  old  man  stood« 
Calm  in  his  voice,  and  calm  within  ht»  erv,  — 

Not  always  signs  with  liim  of  calmest  moal  : 
He  looked  upon  her,  but  gave  no  re]ily  ; 

Then  turned  to  Juan,  in  whotie  chefk  th«  \»\tftmi 
Oft  came  and  went,  as  th^  resolvetl  to  dir. 

In  arms,  at  least,  he  stood  in  act  to  spring 

On  the  first  foe  whom  Lambro's  call  miglit  brin^ 

"  Youngman,  yoursword" ;  soLambro  on«.Y  more 
said: 

Juan  replied,  "Kot  while  this  arm  is  frw,"" 
The  old  man's  cheek  grew  jwle,  but  not  with  drra4. 

And  drawing  from  his  belt  a  pistol,  he 
Replied,  "  Yourblood  be  then  on  your  own  heftAL** 

Then  looked  clone  at  the  flint,  as  if  to  arc 
*T  was  fresh,  —  for  he  had  lately  used  the  lock,  — 
And  next  proceeded  quietly  to  cock. 

■  •  •  •  • 

Lianibro  presented,  and  one  instant  more 

Had  stopjied  this  canto,  and  Don  Jiian*»brc*lh, 

When  Haidee  threw  herself  her  boy  before  ; 
Stem  as  her  sire:  "On  me,  "she  cried,"  let  d<^AtL 

Descend,  —  the  fault  is  mine  ;  this  faul  &h<jr^ 
He  found,  —  but  sought  not     I  have  {tlni^i 
my  faith  ; 

I  love  him,  —  I  will  die  with  him  :  I  kn«v 

Your  nature's  firmneisi,  —  know  your  daoghto'* 
too." 

A  minute  past,  and  ihe  had  been  all  tears 
And  tenderness  and  infancy  ;  but  now 

She  stood  as  one  who  championed  human  fears,  — 
Pale,  statue-like,  and  stem,  site  wooed  the  blow  ; 

And  tall  beyond  her  sex,  and  their  compren» 
She  drew  up  to  her  height,  as  if  to  show 

A  fairer  mark  ;  and  with  a  fixed  eye,  sranoM 

Her  father's  face,  —  but  never  stopped  his  har  i. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  father  paused  a  moment,  then  withdrew 
His  weaiK)n,  and  replaced  it ;  but  stood  %SxX 

And  looking  on  her,  as  to  look  her  through  : 
"Not  /,"  he  said,  "have  sought  this  stranger's 

ill; 

Not  /  have  made  tliis  desolation  :  few 

Would  bear  such  outrage,  and  forbnu*  to  kill ; 
But  I  must  do  my  duty,  —  how  tlioa  ha^t 
Done  thine,  the  present  Touches  for  the  past. 

"  Let  him  disarm  ;  or,  by  my  father's  head. 
His  own  shall  roll  before  you  like  a  ball  t  * 

He  raised  liis  whistle,  as  tlie  word  he  said. 
And  blew  ;  another  answert*d  to  the  oall* 

And,  mshing  in  disorderly,  tlioiigh  led. 
And  armed  from  boot  to  turbau,  ods  and  all» 
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Some  twenty  of  his  train  came,  rank  on  rank  ; 
He  gave  the  word,  —  *' Arrest,  or  slay,  the  Frank. 


>i 


Then,  with  a  sudden  movement,  he  withdrew 
His  daughter ;  while  compressed  within  his 
clasp, 

"Twixt  her  and  Juan  interposed  the  crew ; 
In  vain  she  struggled  in  her  father's  grasp,  — 

His  amis  were  like  a  serpent's  coil :  then  flew 
Upon  their  prey,  as  darts  an  angry  asp, 

The  file  of  pirates  ;  save  the  foivmost,  who 

Hod  fallen,  with  his  right  shoulder  half  cut 
through. 

The  second  had  his  cheek  laid  open  ;  hut 
The  third,  a  wary,  cool,  old  sworder,  took 

The  blows  uix>n  his  cutlass,  and  then  put 
His  own  well  in  :  so  well,  cix$  you  could  look, 

His  man  was  floored,  and  helpless,  at  his  foot. 
With  the  blood  mnuing,  like  a  little  brook, 

From  two  smart  sabre-gashes,  dee]>  and  red,  — 

One  on  the  arm,  the  other  on  the  head. 

And  then  they  bound  him  where  he  fell,  and  bore 
Juan  from  the  apartment :  with  a  sign. 

Old  l^AUibro  bade  them  take  him  to  the  shore, 
Where  lay  some  ships  which  wemto sail  at  nine. 

They  laid  him  in  a  boat,  and  plied  the  oar 
Until  they  reached  some  galliots,  placed  in  line ; 

On  board  of  one  of  these,  and  under  hatches, 

They  stowed  him,  with  strict  orders  to  the  watches. 

The  last  sight  Haidee  saw  was  Juan's  gore. 
And  he  himself  o*ermastered  and  cut  down : 

His  blood  was  nmning  on  the  very  floor. 
Where  late  he  trod,  her  beautiful,  her  own  ; 

Tlins  much  she  viewed  an  instant  and  no  more,  — 
Her  struggles  ceased  with  one  convulsive  groan ; 

On  her  sire's  arm,  which  until  now  scarce  held 

Her,  writhing,  fell  she,  like  a  cedar  felled. 

A  vein  had  burst,  and  her  sweet  lips*  pure  dyes 
Were  dabbled  with  the  deep  blood  wliich  ran 
o'er; 

And  her  head  drooped,  as  when  the  lily  lies 
O'erchaiged  with  rain :  her  summoned  hand- 
maids bore 

Their  lady  to  her  conch,  with  gushing  eyes  ; 
Of  herbs  and  cordials  they  produced  their  store. 

But  slie  defied  all  means  they  could  employ. 

Like  .one  life  could  not  hold,  nor  death  destroy. 

Days  lay  she  in  that  state,  unchanged,  though 
chill. 

With  nothing  livid,  still  her  lips  were  red  ; 
She  had  no  pulse,  but  death  seemed  absent  still ; 

No  hideous  sign  proclaimed  her  surely  dead  ; 
Corruption  came  not,  in  each  mind  to  kill 

All  hope  ;  to  look  upon  her  sweet  face  bred 


New  thoughts  of  life,  for  it  seemed  full  of  soul,  — 
She  had  so  much,  eailh  could  not  claim  the  whole. 

•  •  •  •  • 

She  woke  at  length,  but  not  as  slce];)er8  wake, 
Bather  the  dead,  for  life  seemed  something  new, 

A  strange  sen-sation  which  she  must  partake 
Perforce,  since  whatsoever  met  her  view 

Struck  not  her  memory',  though  a  heavy  ache 
Lay  at  her  heart,  whose  earliest  beat,  still  tnie. 

Brought  back  the  sense  of  pain  without  the  cause. 

For,  for  a  while,  the  furies  made  a  pause. 

She  looked  on  many  a  face  with  vacant  eye. 
On  many  a  token  without  knowing  what ; 

She  saw  them  watch  her  without  asking  why  ; 
And  recked  not  who  around  her  pillow  sat ; 

Not  speechless,  though  she  spoke  not ;  not  a  sigh 
Kelieved  her  thoughts  ;  dull  silence  and  quick 
chat 

Were  tried  in  vain  by  those  who  served ;  she  gave 

No  sign,  save  breath,  of  having  left  the  grave. 

Her  handmaids  tended,  but  she  heeded  not ; 

Her  father  watched,  she  turned  her  eyes  away ; 
She  recognized  no  being,  and  no  s}'K)t, 

However  dear,  or  chciished  in  their  day  ; 
They  changed  from  room  to  room,  but  all  foigot. 

Gentle,  but  without  meroor}',  she  lay  ; 
At  length  those  eyes,  which  they  would  fain  be 

weaning 
Back  to  old  thoughts,  waxed  full  of  fearful  mean- 
ing. 

And  then  a  slave  bethought  her  of  a  harp  ; 

The  harper  came,  and  tuned  his  instrument ; 
At  the  first  notes,  irregular  and  sharp. 

On  him  her  flashing  eyes  a  moment  bent, 
Then  to  the  wall  she  turned,  as  if  to  warp 

Her  thoughts  from  sorrow,  through  her  heart 
re-sent ; 
And  he  began  a  long  low  island-song 
Of  ancient  days,  ere  tyranny  grew  strong. 

Anon  her  thin  wan  fingers  beat  the  wall. 

In  time  to  his  old  tune  ;  he  changed  the  theme. 

And  sung  of  love  ;  the  fierce  name  struck  through 
aU 
Her  recollection  ;  on  her  flashed  the  dream 

Of  what  she  was,  and  is,  if  ye  could  call 
To  be  so  being  ;  in  a  gashing  stream 

Tlie  tears  rushed  forth  from  her  o'erclouded  brain, 

Like  mountain  mists  at  length  dissolved  in  rain. 

Short  solace,  vain  relief! — thought  came  too 
quick. 

And  whirled  her  brain  to  madness  ;  she  arose, 
As  one  who  ne'er  had  dwelt  among  the  sick. 

And  flew  at  all  she  met,  as  on  her  foes ; 
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Bat  no  one  ever  heard  her  speak  or  sliriek. 
Although    her    paroxysm  drew  towards    its 
close ;  — 
Hers  was  a  frenzy  which  disdained  to  rave. 
Even  when  they  smote  her,  in  the  hope  to  save. 

Yet  she  betrayed  at  times  a  gleam  of  sense  ; 

Nothing  could  make  her  meet  her  father's  face, 
Though  on  all  other  things  with  looks  intense 

She  gazed,  but  none  she  ever  could  retrace  ; 
Food  she  refused,  and  raiment ;  no  pretence 

Availed  for  either ;  neither  change  of  place. 
Nor  time,  nor  skill,  nor  remedy,  could  give  her 
Senses  to  sleep,  —  tlie  power  seemed  gone  forever. 

Twelve  days  and  nights  she  withered  thus ;  at  last, 
Without  a  groan  or  sigh  or  glance  to  show 

A  parting  pang,  the  spirit  from  her  past ; 
And  they  who  watched  her  nearest  could  not 
know 

The  very  instant,  till  the  change  that  cast 
Her  sweet  face  into  shadow,  dull  and  slow, 

Glazed  o'er  her  eyes,  — the  beautiful,  the  black, — 

0,  to  possess  such  lustre,  —  and  then  lack  ! 

She  died,  but  not  alone  ;  she  held  within 
A  second  principle  of  life,  which  might 

Have  dawned  a  fair  and  sinless  child  of  sin  ; 
But  closed  its  little  being  without  light, 

And  went  down  to  the  grave  unborn,  wherein 
Blossom   and  bough  lie  withered  with   one 
blight ; 

In  vain  the  dews  of  heaven  descend  above 

The  bleeding  flower  and  blasted  fruit  of  love. 

Thus  lived,  thus  died  she  ;  nevermore  on  her. 
Shall  sorrow  light,  or  shame.   She  was  not  made 

Tlirough  years  or  moons  the  inner  weight  to  bear, 
Which  colder  hearts  endure  till  they  are  laid 

By  age  in  earth  ;  her  days  and  pleasures  were 
Brief,  but  delightful,  —  such  as  had  not  stayed 

Ijong  with  her  destiny  ;  but  she  sleeps  well 

By  the  sea-shore,  whereon  she  loved  to  dwelL 

That  isle  is  now  all  desolate  and  bare. 

Its  dwellings  down,  its  tenants  passed  away ; 

None  but  her  own  and  father^s  grave  is  there. 
And  nothing  outwanl  tells  of  human  clay  ; 

Ye  could  not  know  where  lies  a  thing  so  fair, 
No  stone  is  there  to  show,  no  tongue  to  say, 

What  was  ;  no  diige,  except  the  hollow  sea's, 

Mourns  o'er  the  beauty  of  the  Cycladea. 

bykon. 


CLEOPATRA. 

raOM   "  ANTONY   AND  CLBOPATMA.** 

KNuDARnrs.  The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  bur- 
nished throne. 
Burned  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold ; 


Puq>le  the  sails,  and  to  perfum^l,  that 

The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them ;  the  can 

were  silver ; 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  m«  i<* 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  fa>t<T. 
Asamorousof  their  strokes.     For  her  owu  {«rai»n. 
It  beggared  all  description :  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion  (cloth  of  gold  of  tissu<'>, 
O'erpicturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see. 
The  fancy  oat-work  nature  ;  on  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  b >>>,  like  smiliii;;  ( 'up:  l\ 
With  divers-colored  fans,  whose  wind  did  ih-  m 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  ti^^I, 
And  what  they  undid,  did. 

AORIPPA.  0,  Tare  for  Antony  * 

Eno.  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  NeniiU, 
So  many  mermaids,  tendi'.>  d  her  i*  the  ere«. 
And  made  their  bends  adorning  :  at  the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers  :  the  silken  iMcklc 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands^ 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.     From  the  hmrgjd 
A  strange  invisible  jierfume  hits  the  senne 
Of  the  adjacent  whufs.    The  city  caat 
Her  people  out  upon  her  ;  and  Antony, 
Enthrone  i'  the  market-place,  did  sit  alooe. 
Whistling  to  (he  air ;  which,  but  for  rmoutej. 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too^ 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

AoR.  Rare  Egypdnn  ! 

Eno.  Upon  her  landing,  Antony  sent  to  her. 
Invited  her  to  supper  :  she  replied. 
It  should  be  better  he  became  her  gne«t ; 
Which  she  entreated  :  oar  courteous  AntoDT, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  "No**  woman  beud 

speak. 
Being  barbered  ten  times  o*er,  goes  to  the  feast ; 
And,  for  his  ordinary,  pays  his  heart 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

AoR.  Royal  wench  I 

M  Ec.cy  A8.  Now  Antony  roust  leave  her  ntteriy. 

Eno.  Never  ;  he  will  not : 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety  :  other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed,  but  she  makes  hnngry 
Where  most  she  satisfies  :  for  vilest  thinjp 
Become  themselves  in  her ;  that  the  holy  prints 
Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish. 


OODIVA. 

Not  only  we,  the  latest  seed  of  Time, 
New  men,  that  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel 
Cry  down  the  past ;  not  only  we,  that  prate 
Of  rights  and  wrongs,  have  loved  the  people  w^H, 
And  loathed  to  see  them  overtaxed  ;  bat  ahm 
Did  more,  and  underwent,  and 
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The  teoman  of  a  thousand  summers  back, 
Godlva,  wife  to  that  grim  Earl  who  ruled 
In  Coventry  :  for  when  he  laid  a  tax 
Upon  his  town,  and  all  the  mothers  brought 
Their    children,   clamoring,    '*lf   we   pay,   we 

starve  ! " 
Shesought  her  lord,  and  found  him,  where  he  strode 
About  the  Jiall,  among  his  dogs,  alone. 
His  beard  a  foot  before  him,  and  his  hair 
A  yard  behind.     She  told  him  of  their  tears, 
And  prayed  him,  "If  they  pay  this  tax,  they 

starve." 
Whereat  he  stared,  replying,  half  amazed, 
"  You  would  not  let  your  little  finger  ache 
For  such  as  these  !'*  —  '*  But  I  would  die,"  said 

she. 
He  laughed,  and  swore  by  Peter  and  by  Paul : 
Then  filliped  at  the  diamond  in  her  ear ; 
"  O,  ay,  ay,  ay,  you  talk  ! "  —  "Alas  ! "  she  said, 
"  But  prove  me  what  it  is  I  would  not  do." 
And  from  a  heart  as  rough  as  Esau's  hand. 
Be  answered,  '*  Ride  you  naked  through  the  town, 
And  1  repeal  it "  ;  and  nodding,  as  in  scorn. 
He  parted,  with  great  strides  among  his  dogs. 

So  left  alone,  the  passions  of  her  mind. 
As  winds  from  all  the  compass  shift  and  blow. 
Made  war  upon  each  other  for  an  hour. 
Till  pity  won.     She  sent  a  herald  forth. 
And  bade  him  cry,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  all 
The  hard  condition  ;  but  that  she  would  loose 
The  people  :  therefore,  as  they  loved  her  well. 
From  then  till  noon  no  foot  should  pace  thestreet, 
No  eye  look  down,  she  passing  ;  but  that  all 
Should  keep  within,  door  shut  and  window  barred. 

Then  fled  she  to  her  inmost  bower,  and  there 
Unclasped  the  wedded  eagles  of  her  belt. 
The  grim  Earl's  gift ;  but  ever  at  a  breath 
She  lingered,  looking  like  a  summer  moon 
Half  dipt  in  cloud  :  anon  she  shook  her  head, 
And  showered  the  rippled  ringlets  to  her  knee ; 
Unclad  herself  in  haste  ;  adown  the  stair 
Stole  on  ;  and,  like  a  creeping  sunbeam,  slid 
From  pillar  unto  pillar,  until  she  reached 
The  gateway  ;  there  she  found  her  palfrey  trapt 
In  purple  blazoned  with  armorial  gold. 

Then  she  rode  forth,  clothed  on  with  chastity  : 
The  deep  air  listened  round  her  as  she  rode. 
And  all  the  low  wind  hardly  breathed  for  fear. 
The  little  wide-mouthed  heads  upon  the  spout 
Had  cunning  eyes  to  see  :  the  barking  cur 
Made  her  cheek  flame  :  her  palfrey's  footfall  shot 
Light  horrors  through  her  pulses:  the  blind 

walls 
Were  full  of  chinks  and  holes  ;  and  overhead 
Fantastic  gables,  crowding,  stared :  but  she 
Not  less  through  all  bore  up,  till,  last,  she  saw 
The  white-flowered  elder-thicket  from  the  field 
Gleam  through  the  Gothic  archways  in  the  walL 


Then  she  rode  back,  clothed  on  with  chastity  : 
And  one  low  churl,  compact  of  thankless  earth. 
The  fatal  byword  of  all  years  to  come, 
Boring  a  little  auger-hole  in  fear, 
Peeped  —  but  his  eyes,  before  they  had  their 

will. 
Were  shrivelled  into  darkness  in  his  head. 
And  dropt  before  him.  So  the  Powers,  who  wait 
On  noble  deeds,  cancelled  a  sense  misused  ; 
And  she,  that  knew  not,  passed  :  and  all  at  once. 
With  twelve  great  shocks  of  sound,  the  shameless 

noon 

Was  clashed  and  hammered  from  a  hundred  towers. 

One  after  one  :  but  even  then  she  gained 

Her  bower ;  whence  re-issuing,  robed  and  crowned. 

To  meet  her  lord,  she  took  the  tax  away, 

And  built  herself  an  everlasting  name. 

Alfred  Tennyson. 


THE  CANTERBURY  PILGRIMS. 

There  also  was  a  Nun,  a  Prioress, 
That  in  her  smiling  was  full  simple  and  coy ; 
Her  .greatest  oath  was  but  by  Saint  Eloy  ; 
And  she  was  cleped  Madame  Eglantine. 
Full  well  she  sang  the  service  divine, 
Entuned  in  her  nose  full  sweetly  ; 
And  French  she  sjtake  full  faire  and  fetisly, 
After  the  school  of  Stratford  at  Bow, 
For  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknowe. 
At  meat  was  she  well  ytaught  Mrithall ; 
She  let  no  morsel  from  her  lips  fall, 
Nor  wet  her  fingers  in  her  sauce  deep  ; 
Well  could  she  carry  a  morsel,  and  well  keep. 
That  no  drop  neer  fell  upon  her  breast. 
In  courtesie  was  set  full  much  her  lest. 
..... 

And  certainly  she  was  of  great  disport, 
And  full  pleasant,  and  amiable  of  port, 
..... 

And  took  much  pains  to  imitate  the  air 
Of  court,  and  hold  a  stately  manner. 
And  to  be  thoughten  high  of  reverence. 
But  for  to  sjieaken  of  her  conscience. 
She  was  so  charitable  and  so  piteous. 
She  would  weep  if  that  she  saw  a  mouse 
Caught  in  a  trap,  if  it  were  dead  or  bled  ; 
Two  small  hounds  had  she  that  she  fed 
With  roasted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wasted  bread. 
But  sore  she  wept  if  one  of  them  were  dead. 
Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  staff  smarte  : 
She  was  all  conscience  and  tender  heart. 
Full  seemely  her  wimple  pinched  was ; 
Her   nose  was    strait;  her  eyes  were  grey  as 

glass, 
Her  mouth  full  small,  and  thereto  soft  and  red  ; 
But  certainly  she  had  a  fair  forehead. 
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It  was  almost  a  span  brood  I  trow, 
For  certainly  she  was  not  unde^growne. 

Full  handsome  was  her  cloak,  as  I  was  'ware 
Of  small  coral  about  her  arm  she  bare 
A  pair  of  beads,  gauded  all  with  green  ; 
And  thereon  hung  a  broach  of  gold  full  shene. 
On  which  was  first  ywritten  a  crowned  A, 
And  after,  Amvr  vincU  07nnia, 

Another  Nun  also  with  her  had  she 
That  was  her  chaplain,  and  of  Priests  three. 
•  •  •  •  • 

A  good  man  there  was  of  religion, 
That  was  a  poor  Parsone  of  a  town  ; 
But  rich  he  was  in  holy  thought  and  work, 
He  was  also  a  learned  man,  a  clerk. 
That  Christ's  gos^tel  truely  would  preach. 
His  parishens  devoutly  would  he  teach, 
Benigne  he  was  and  wondrous  diligent, 
And  in  adversity  full  patient : 
And  such  he  was  yprovcd  often  times  ; 
Full  loth  were  he  to  cursen  for  his  tithes. 
But  rather  would  he  given,  out  of  doubt. 
Unto  his  poor  parishioners  about. 
Of  his  offering,  and  eke  of  his  substance  ; 
He  could  in  little  thing  have  sufilsance. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  far  asunder, 
But  he  nor  felt  nor  thought  of  rain  or  thunder. 
In  sickness  and  in  mischief  to  visit 
The  farthest  in  his  paiish,  mnch  and  oft, 
Upon  his  feet,  and  in  his  hand  a  staff. 
This  noble  ensample  to  his  sheep  he  gave. 
That  first  he  wrought,  and  afterward  he  taught. 
Out  of  the  gospel  he  the  words  caught, 
And  this  figure  he  added  yet  thereto. 
That  if  gold  rust,  what  should  iron  do  f 
And  if  a  priest  be  foul,  on  whom  we  trust. 
No  wonder  if  a  common  man  do  rust ; 
Well  ought  a  priest  ensample  for  to  give. 
By  his  cleanness,  how  his  sheep  should  live. 

He  set  not  his  benefice  to  hire. 
Or  left  hb  sheep  bewildered  in  the  mire. 
And  ran  unto  London,  unto  Saint  Paul's, 
To  seeken  him  a  chantcrie  for  souls. 
Or  with  a  brotherhood  to  be  withold  : 
But  dwelt  at  home,  and  kept  well  his  fold. 
So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  miscarry. 
He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  mercenarie. 
And  though  he  holy  were,  and  virtuous. 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispiteous. 
Nor  of  his  speech  dangerous  nor  high. 
But  in  his  teaching  discrete  and  benigne. 
To  draw  his  folk  to  heaven,  with  fairness, 
By  good  ensample,  was  his  business  : 
But  if  were  any  person  obstinate. 
Whether  he  were  of  high  or  low  estate. 
Him  would  he  reprove  sharply  for  the  nones, 
A  better  priest  I  trow  that  nowhere  is. 
He  waited  after  neither  pomp  ne  reverence, 


Nor  maked  hiro  no  spioMi  consrience. 
But  Chrittt's  lore  and  his  A]ioi»tles  twelve 
He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  him^rlve. 


Chac 


THE  VICAR. 

Some  years  ago,  ere  time  and  taste 

Had  turned  our  parish  topsy-turvy. 
When  Darnel  park  was  Dainel  waAte, 

And  roads  as  little  known  as  scanry. 
The  man  who  lo^t  his  way  between 

St.  Mary's  Hill  and  Sandy  Thicket 
Was  always  shown  across  the  green. 

And  guided  to  the  parson's  wicket. 

Back  flew  the  bolt  of  lissom  Uth  ; 

Fair  Mai^ret,  in  her  tidy  kirtle. 
Led  the  lorn  traveller  up  the  path* 

Through  clean-clipt  rows  of  liox  and  myrtle » 
And  Don  and  Sancho,  Tramp  and  Tray, 

UiH>n  tlie  parlor  steps  collected. 
Wagged  all  their  tails,  and  seemed  to  sar, 

"  Our  master  knows  you  ;  you  're  expected." 

Up  rose  the  reverend  Doctor  Brown, 

Up  rose  the  doctor's  **  winsome  marrow"  ; 
The  lady  laid  her  knitting  down. 

Her  husband  clasped  Ids  ponderous  Barrow. 
Whate'er  the  stranger's  caste  or  creed. 

Pundit  or  papist,  saint  or  sinner. 
He  found  a  stable  for  his  steetl. 

And  welcome  for  himself,  and  dinner. 

If,  when  he  reached  his  journey's  end. 

And  warme<l  himself  in  court  or  college. 
He  had  not  gained  an  honest  friend. 

And  twenty  curious  scraps  of  knowledge ; 
If  he  departed  as  he  came. 

With  no  new  light  on  love  or  liquor. 
Good  sooth,  the  traveller  was  to  blame. 

And  not  the  vicarage  or  the  vicar. 

His  talk  was  like  a  stream  which  runs 

With  rapid  change  from  rocks  to 
It  slipi^ed  from  politics  to  puns  ; 

It  passed  from  Mahomet  to  Moses  ; 
Beginning  with  the  laws  which  keep 

The  ])lanets  in  their  radiant  courses, 
And  ending  with  some  precept  deep 

For  dressing  eels  or  shoeing  ho 


He  was  a  shrewd  and  sound  divine. 

Of  loud  dissent  the  mortal  terror ; 
And  when,  by  dint  of  page  and  line. 

He  'stablished  truth  or  startled  error. 
The  Baptist  found  him  far  too  dee|^ 

The  Deist  sighed  ydth  saving  sorrow^ 
And  the  lean  Levite  went  to  sleep 

And  dreamt  of  eating  pork  to-monov. 
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HU  sermon  never  said  or  showed 

That  earth  is  foul,  that  heaven  is  giadoos, 
Without  refreshment  on  the  road. 

From  Jerome  or  from  Athanasius  ; 
And  sure  a  righteous  zeal  inspired 

The  hand  and  head  that  penned  and  planned 
them. 
For  all  who  understood  admired. 

And  some  who  did  not  understand  them. 

He  wrote  too,  in  a  quiet  way, 

Small  treatises,  and  smaller  verses, 
And  sage  remarks  on  chalk  and  clay, 

And  hints  to  noble  lords  and  nurses ; 
True  histories  of  last  year's  ghost ; 

Lines  to  a  ringlet  or  a  turban  ; 
And  trifles  for  the  "  Morning  Post"  ; 

And  nothings  for  Sylvanus  Urban. 

He  did  not  think  all  mischief  fair. 

Although  he  had  a  knack  of  joking ; 
He  did  not  make  himself  a  bear. 

Although  he  had  a  taste  for  smoking ; 
And  when  religious  sects  ran  mad, 

He  held,  in  spite  of  all  his  learning; 
That  if  a  man's  belief  is  bad, 

It  will  not  be  improved  by  burning. 

And  he  was  kind,  and  loved  to  sit 
In  the  low  hut  or  garnished  cottage^ 

And  praise  the  farmer's  homely  wit. 
And  share  the  widow's  homelier  pottage. 

At  his  apprmich  complaint  grew  mild, 
And  when  his  hand  unbarred  the  shutter 

The  clammy  lips  of  fever  smiled 

The  welcome  that  they  could  not  utter. 

« 

He  Always  had  a  tale  for  me 

Of  Julius  Ciesar  or  of  Venus ; 
From  him  I  learned  the  rule  of  three, 

Cat's-cradle,  leap-frog,  and  Quas  genua, 
I  used  to  singe  his  powdered  wig, 

To  steal  the  staff  he  put  such  trust  in. 
And  make  the  puppy  dance  a  jig 

When  he  began  to  quote  Augustine. 

Alack,  the  change  I    In  vain  I  look 

For  haunts  in  which  my  boyhood  trifled ; 
The  level  lawn,  the  trickling  brook, 

Tlie  trees  I  climbed,  the  beds  I  rifled  1 
The  church  is  larger  than  before. 

You  reach  it  by  a  carriage  entry  ; 
It  holds  three  hundred  people  more. 

And  pews  are  fitted  for  the  gentry. 

Sit  in  the  vicar^s  seat ;  you  11  hear 

The  doctrine  of  a  gentle  Johnian, 
Whose  hand  is  white,  whose  voice  is  clear, 

Whose  tone  is  very  Ciceronian. 


Where  is  the  old  man  laid  ?    Look  down 
And  constrae  on  the  slab  before  you,  — 

"Ilicjaeet  (hUtelmua  Brown, 
Vvr  nuLlA  non  donandus  lauro" 

WlMTHROP  UjkCKWOKTU  FXAIfr 


FORTUNR-TELLEB. 

wmom  "  THB  ooMBDv  or  Bxaoas." 

A  HUNORT  lean-faced  villain, 
A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller, 
A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man.     This  pernicious  slave. 
Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer ; 
And,  gazing  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pulse. 
And  iiith  no  face,  as  't  were,  outfacing  me. 
Cries  out,  I  was  possessed. 


SWAGGER. 

FXOM  "  MSaCHANT  OP  VXMICX.* 

I  'll  hold  thee  any  waget. 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
I  '11  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two. 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace  ; 
And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy. 
With  a  reed  voice  ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride  ;  and  speak  of  frays. 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth  ;  and  tell  quaint  lies. 
How  honorable  ladies  sought  my  love. 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died,  — 
I  could  not  do  withal ;  —  then  I  '11  repent. 
And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  killed  them  ; 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I  '11  tell ; 
That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinued  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth  :  I  have  within  my  mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 
Which  I  will  practise. 


THE  TOILET. 

FXOM  "  THB  RAPB  OP  TKB  LOCK." 

And  now,  unveiled,  the  toilet  stands  displayed. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 
Firet,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores. 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers. 
A  heavenly  image  in  the  glass  appears. 
To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears ; 
The  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side 
Trembling  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  offerings  of  the  world  appear ; 


^ 
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From  each  alM  D)('4*1y  culU  with  cnrioat  toQ, 

And  ili-cktt  the  KodJnw  with  the  gUttrring  ipoaL 

Thli  cnokft  Intlu't  glowiuggeuis  unlocki, 

.\iiil  hU  ArnbU  bn^athes  fruio  yoDiIcr  box. 

'I'hi*  tortoiae  here  and  elrphant  nnitc, 

Trau^furaiftl  to  comb*,  the  iqiM-kledand  the  white. 

Ilcn^  files  of  |jitu  extend  thrir  fehining  rowi, 

l*>itN,  iiowdtTB,  patches,  biblet,  billetA-dooz. 

Now  awful  beauty  fnita  oo  all  ita  annt ; 

'I  lie  fair  each  moment  ri«ra  in  her  channa, 

Ki'lwiiPi  hiT  smiU-is  awakens  every  gnu*e, 

.\iul  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face  ; 

>>'rn  by  drgm's  a  purer  blush  arise, 

And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyea. 

T\w  buiiy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care, 

Tlii*«M*  set  the  heail.  and  those  dirtde  the  hair. 

Some  fold  the  slet've,  whilst  others  plait  thegown ; 

.Vnd  Dctty  *8  praiied  for  labors  not  her  own. 

AuuAJioaa  roPB. 


A  RECEIPT  FOR  SALAD. 

To  make  this  condiment  your  poet  begs 
The  (loundetl  yellow  of  two  hanl-boiled  eggs  ; 
Two  boiled  potatoes,  passed  through  kitchen  siere. 
Smoothness  and  softness  to  the  salad  giro ; 
U*t  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl, 
.\i)d,  hslf  sttsfiected,  animate  the  whole  ; 
( >f  mordent  mustard  atld  a  single  spoon. 
Distrust  the  condiment  that  bites  so  soon ; 
Hut  4i<*em  it  not,  thou  man  of  herbs,  a  fault 
To  add  a  double  quantity  of  salt ; 
Four  times  the  spoon  with  oil  from  Lucca  crown. 
And  twice  with  vinegar,  procured  from  town  ; 
And  lastly,  o*er  the  flarored  compound  toea 
A  magic  soup^n  of  anchory  sauce. 
4 )  green  and  glorious  !    O  herbaceous  treat  I 
'  r  would  tempt  the  dying  anchorite  to  eat ; 
iUirk  to  the  world  he  'd  turn  his  fleeting  soal* 
And  plunge  his  fingen  in  the  salad-bowl ; 


Serenely  full,  the  epleurs  would  say, 
'*  Fate  cannot  hann  me,  —  I  have 


THE  PEDLER'S  PACK. 
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Aeir  AuTOLTCoa, 

Laww  aa  white  aa  driven 
Cyprus  black  aa  e*er  was  crow ; 
Gloves  as  sweet  aa  dsmask  roast ; 
Masks  for  fooes  and  for  noeee ; 
Bugle  bracelet,  necklaoe-amber* 
Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber : 
Golden  quotls  and  stomachfef^ 
For  my  lads  to  give  their  dean ; 
Pina  and  poking-etieka  of  steal. 
What  maida  lack  from  bead  to  heel : 
Comebnyofoic,coaM;  oome  bny.eontbiy; 
Bay,  lada,  or  elae  yoor  laMsa  cry  : 
Coma  bay. 


METRICAL  FEET. 

TROCim  tripa  ftmn  long  to  •faoit ; 
From  long  to  long  in  solemn  aort 
Slow  Spondee  stalks ;  strong  foot !  y«t 
Ever  to  come  op  with  Dactyl  trisyUahla. 
Iambics  march  from  short  to  long ;  — 
With  a  leap  and  a  bonnd  the  ewift 

throng; 
One  syllable  long,  with  one  ihort  at  each  i 
Amphibrarhys  hastes  with  a  atately  stnie 
Fint  and  last  being  loag,  middle  abact, 

maoer 
Strikes  his  thundering  hoo6  like  a  pnvi 

bead  inoff* 
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POEMS  OF  SENTIMENT  AND  REFLECTION. 


THE  KOBLE  NATURE. 

It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 

In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be  ; 

Or  standing  long  an  oak,  thrpe  hundred  year, 

To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bold,  and  sear  ;; 

A  lily  of  a  day 

Is  fairer  far  in  May, 

Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night,  — 

It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  Light. 

In  imall  proportions  we  just  beauties  see  ; 

And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 

bhm  jonson. 


HT  MINDE  TO  ME  A  KINGDOM  IS. 

Mt  minde  to  me  a  kingdom  is  ; 

Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  finde 
As  farre  exceeds  all  eailhly  blisse 

That  Goil  or  nature  hath  assignde  ; 
Though  much  I  want  that  most  would  have. 
Yet  still  my  minde  forbids  to  crave. 

Content  I  live ;  this  is  my  stay,  — 
I  seek  no  more  than  may  suffice. 

I  presse  to  beare  no  haughtie  sway  ; 
Look,  what  1  lack  my  mind  supplies. 

Loe,  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king. 

Content  with  that  my  mind  doth  bring. 

I  see  how  plentie  surfpts  oft, 
And  hastie  clymbers  soonest  fall ; 

I  see  that  such  as  sit  aloft 
Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all. 

These  get  with  toile,  and  kee^^e  with  feare ; 

Such  cares  my  mind  could  never  beare. 

No  princely  pompe  nor  welthie  store, 

No  force  to  win  the  victorie. 
No  wylie  wit  to  salve  a  sore, 

No  shape  to  winne  a  lover*s  eye,  — 
To  none  of  these  I  yceld  as  thrall ; 
For  why,  my  mind  despi!»etli  all. 

Some  have  too  much,  yet  still  they  crave ; 
I  little  have,  yet  seek  no  more. 


They  are  but  poore,  though  much  they  have, 

And  I  am  rich  with  little  store. 
They  ]xx>r,  I  rich ;  they  beg,  I  give  ; 
They  lacke,  I  lend ;  they  pine,  I  live. 

I  laugh  not  at  another^s  losse, 
I  grudge  not  at  anoUier's  gaine ; 

No  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  tosae ; 
I  brooke  that  is  another's  bane. 

I  feare  no  foe,  nor  fawne  on  friend  ; 

I  lothe  not  life,  nor  dread  mine  end. 

I  joy  not  in  no  earthly  blisse  ; 

I  weigh  not  Cresus*  wealth  a  straw ; 
For  care,  I  care  not  what  it  is  ; 

1  feare  not  fortune's  fatal  law  ; 
My  mind  is  such  as  may  not  move 
For  beautie  bright,  or  force  of  love. 

I  wish  but  what  I  have  at  will ; 

I  wander  not  to  seeke  for  more  ; 
I  like  the  plaine,  I  clime  no  hill ; 

In  greatest  stormes  I  sitte  on  shor% 
And  laugh  at  them  that  toile  in  vaine 
To  get  what  must  be  lost  againe. 

I  kisse  not  where  I  wish  to  kill ; 

I  feigne  not  love  where  most  I  hate ; 
I  breake  no  sleepe  to  winne  my  will ; 

I  wayte  not  at  the  mightie's  gate. 
I  scome  no  poore,  I  feare  no  rich  ; 
I  feele  no  want,  nor  have  too  much. 

The  court  ne  cart  I  like  ne  loath,  — 
Extreames  are  counted  worst  of  all ; 

The  golden  meane  betwixt  them  both 
Doth  surest  sit,  and  feai'es  no  fall ; 

This  is  my  choyce  ;  for  why,  1  finde 

No  wealth  is  like  a  quiet  minde. 

My  wealth  is  health  and  perfect  ease ; 

My  conscience  clere  my  chiefe  defence ; 
I  never  seeke  by  bribes  to  please. 

Nor  by  desert  to  give  offence. 
Thus  do  I  live,  thus  v\\\  I  die ; 
Would  all  did  so  as  well  as  I  f 

WlLJJAM  Bvaok 
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POEMS  OF  SENTIMENT  AND  REFLECTION. 


BEAUTY. 

*T  18  roncb  immortal  beauty  to  admire, 

But  more  immortal  beauty  to  withiitand  ; 

The  perfect  soul  can  overcome  desire, 

If  beauty  with  divine  delight  be  scanned. 

For  what  is  beauty  but  the  blooming  chUd 

Of  fair  Olympus,  that  in  night  must  end. 

And  be  forever  from  that  bli.ss  exiled. 

If  admiration  stand  too  much  its  friend  f 

The  wind  may  be  enamored  of  a  flower, 

The  ocean  of  the  green  and  laughing  shore, 

The  silver  lightning  of  a  lofty  tower,  — . 

But  must  not  with  too  near  a  love  adore  ; 

Or  flower  and  mai^n  and  cloud>capped  tower 

1x)ye  and  delight  shall  with  delight  devour  I 

Loao  thuelow. 


THOUGHT. 

Tbouoht  is  deeper  than  all  speech. 
Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought ; 

Souls  to  souls  can  never  teach 
What  unto  themselves  was  taught. 

We  are  spirits  clad  in  veils  ; 

Man  by  man  was  never  seen  ; 
All  our  deep  communing  fails 

To  remove  the  shadowy  screen. 

Heart  to  heart  was  never  known ; 

Mind  with  mind  did  never  meet ; 
"We  are  columns  left  alone 

Of  a  temple  once  complete. 

like  the  stars  that  gem  the  sky. 
Far  a^wiit  though  seeming  near. 

In  our  light  we  scattered  lie  ; 
All  is  thus  but  starlight  here. 

What  is  social  company 

But  a  babbling  summer  stream  ? 
What  our  wise  philasophy 

But  the  glancing  of  a  dream  T 

Only  when  the  sun  of  love 

Melts  the  scattered  stars  of  thought, 
Only  when  we  live  above 

What  the  dim-eyed  world  hath  taught. 

Only  when  our  souls  are  fed 

By  the  fount  whicli  gave  them  birth. 
And  by  inspiration  led 

Which  they  never  drew  from  earth. 

We,  like  parted  drops  of  rain. 
Swelling  till  thry  meet  and  run. 

Shall  be  all  absorbed  again, 
Melting,  flowing  into  one. 

CHRlSTOPHBJt  PBAaSB  CKANCH. 


PRELUDE  TO  THE  VOICES  OF  THE 

NIGHT. 

Pleasant  it  was,  when  woods  were 

And  Mrinds  were  soft  and  low. 
To  lie  amid  some  sylvan  scene. 
Where,  the  long  drooping  bongha 
Shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 
Alternate  come  and  go ; 

Or  where  the  denser  grove  reoet' 

No  sunlight  from  above. 
But  the  dark  foliage  interweaves 
In  one  unbroken  roof  of  leavea, 
Underneath  whose  sloping  eaves 

The  shadows  hardly  move. 

Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree 

1  lay  upon  the  ground  ; 
His  hoary  arms  uplifted  he. 
And  all  the  broad  leaves  over  me 
Clapped  their  little  hands  in  glee. 

With  one  continuous  sound ;  — 

A  slumberous  sound,  a  sound  that 

Tlie  feelings  of  a  dream. 
As  of  innumerable  wings. 
As,  when  a  bell  no  longer  swings 
Faint  the  hollow  mummr  rings 

0*er  meadow,  lake,  and  stream. 

And  dreams  of  that  which  cannot  die^ 

Bright  visions,  came  to  me. 
As  lapped  in  thought  I  used  to  lie, 
And  gaze  into  the  summer  sky. 
Where  the  sailing  clouds  went  by. 

Like  ships  upon  the 


Dreams  that  the  soul  of  youth  engage 

Ere  Fancy  has  been  quelled  ; 
Old  legends  of  the  monkish  page. 
Traditions  of  the  saint  and  sage, 
Tales  that  have  the  rime  of  age. 
And  chronicles  of  eld. 


And,  loving  still  these  quaint  old 

Even  in  the  city's  throng 

I  feel  the  freshness  of  th(>  streams 

That,  crossed  by  shades  and  sunny  gl««int 

Water  the  green  land  of  dreams. 

The  holy  land  of  song. 

hanry  Waosivortii 
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THE  INNER  VISION. 

Most  sweet  it  is  with  nnuplifted  e T«e 
To  pace  the  ground,  if  path  there  be  or  none. 
While  a  fair  region  round  the  Traveller  lies 
Which  he  forbears  again  to  look  upon  ; 
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Plesaed  nther  with  some  soft  ideal  scene, 
The  work  of  Fancy,  or  some  happy  tone 
Of  meditation,  slipping  in  between 
The  beauty  coming  and  the  beauty  gone. 

If  Thought  and  Love  desert  us,  from  that  day 
Let  us  break  off  all  commerce  with  the  Muse : 
With  Thought  and  Love  companions  of  our  way,  — 

Whate'er  the  senses  take  or  may  refuse,  — 

The  Mind*s  internal  heaven  shall  shed  her  dews 

Of  inspiration  on  the  humblest  lay. 

William  woaoswoRTH. 


THE  POET'S  REWARD. 

FXOM  *'SKOW-BOUND." 

Tbakkb  untraoed  to  lifis  unknown 

Shall  greet  me  like  the  odors  blown 

From  unseen  meadows  newly  mown. 

Or  lilies  floating  in  some  pond, 

Wood-fringed,  the  wayside  gaze  beyond ; 

The  traveller  owns  the  grateful  sense 

Of  sweetness  near,  he  knows  not  whence. 

And,  pausing,  takes  with  forehead  bare 

The  benediction  of  the  air. 

John  crbbnlbaf  Whxttibil 


IMAGINATION. 
ntOM  "midsummbk  night's  dkxam." 

Theseus.  More  strange  than  true :  I  never  may 

believe 
These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  to3rs. 
Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains. 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold,  — 
That  is,  the  madman  ;  the  lover,  all  as  frantic. 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt ; 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 
Doth'  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 

heaven ; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

SHAKESPBAaa. 
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CONTENTMENT. 

I  VEIGII  not  fortune's  frown  or  smile 
I  joy  not  much  in  earthly  joys  ; 

I  seek  not  state,  1  reck  not  style ; 
I  am  not  fond  of  fancy's  toys  : 


I  rest  so  pleased  Mrith  what  I  have 
I  wish  no  more,  no  more  1  crave. 

I  quake  not  at  the  thunder's  crack  ; 

I  tremble  not  at  news  of  war ; 
I  swoiiud  not  at  the  news  of  wrack  ; 

I  shrink  not  at  a  blazing  star ; 
I  fear  not  loss,  1  hope  not  gain, 
I  envy  none,  I  none  disdain. 

I  see  ambition  never  pleased ; 

I  see  some  Tantals  starved  in  store  ; 
I  see  gold's  dropsy  seldom  eased  ; 

I  see  even  Midas  gape  for  more  ; 
I  neither  want  nor  yet  abound,  — 
Enough  's  a  feast,  content  is  crowned. 

I  feign  not  friendship  where  I  hate  ; 

I  fawn  not  on  the  great  (in  show) ; 
I  prize,  I  praise  a  mean  estate,  — 

Neither  too  lofty  nor  too  low  : 

This,  this  is  all  my  choice,  my  cheer,  — 

A  mind  content,  a  conscience  clear. 

Joshua  svLvasTBa. 


THE  WANTS   OF  MAN. 

"Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 

Nor  wants  that  little  long." 
'T  is  not  with  me  exactly  so  ; 

But 't  is  so  in  the  song. 
My  wants  are  many  and,  if  told, 

Would  muster  many  a  score ; 
And  were  each  wish  a  mint  of  gold, 

I  still  should  long  for  more. 

What  first  I  want  is  daily  bread  — 

And  canvas'backs  —  and  wine  — 
And  all  the  realms  of  nature  spread 

Before  me,  when  I  dine. 
Four  courses  scarcely  can  provide 

My  appetite  to  quell ; 
With  four  choice  cooks  from  France  beside. 

To  dress  my  dinner  well. 

What  next  I  want,  at  princely  cost, 

Is  elegant  attire  : 
Black  sable  furs  for  winter's  frost, 

And  silks  for  summer's  fire. 
And  Cashmere  shawls,  and  Brussels  lace 

My  bosom's  front  to  deck,  — 
And  diamond  rings  my  hands  to  grace, 

And  rubies  for  my  neck. 

I  want  (who  does  not  want  ? )  a  wife,  — 

Affectionate  and  fair ; 
To  solace  all  the  woes  of  life^ 

And  all  its  joys  to  share. 
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Of  temper  sweet,  of  yielding  will, 

Of  finn,  yet  placid  miud,  — 
With  all  my  faults  to  love  me  still 

With  sentiment  refined. 

And  as  Time's  car  incessant  runs, 

And  Fortune  fills  my  store, 
I  want  of  daughters  and  of  sons 

From  eight  to  half  a  score. 
I  want  (alas  !  can  mortal  dare 

Such  bliss  on  earth  to  crave  ? ) 
That  all  the  girls  be  chaste  and  fair,  — 

The  boys  all  wise  and  brave. 

I  want  a  warm  and  faithful  friend. 

To  cheer  the  adverse  hour  ; 
Who  ne'er  to  flatter  will  descend. 

Nor  bend  the  knee  to  power,  — 
A  friend  to  chide  me  when  I  'm  wron^ 

My  inmost  soul  to  see  ; 
And  that  my  friendship  prove  as  strong 

For  him  as  his  for  me. 

1  want  the  seals  of  power  and  place. 

The  ensigns  of  command ; 
Charged  by  the  People's  unbought  grace 

To  rule  my  native  land. 
Nor  crown  nor  sceptre  would  I  ask 

But  from  my  country's  will. 
By  day,  by  night,  to  ply  the  task 

Her  cnp  of  bliss  to  fill. 

I  want  the  voice  of  honest  praise 

To  follow  me  behind, 
And  to  be  thought  in  future  days 

The  friend  of  human-kind. 
That  after  ages,  as  they  rise, 

Exulting  may  proclaim 
In  choral  union  to  the  skies 

Their  blessings  ou  my  name. 

These  are  the  Wants  of  mortal  Ifanf  — 

I  cannot  want  them  long. 
For  life  itself  is  but  a  span. 

And  earthly  bliss  —  a  song. 
My  last  great  JFanl  —  absorbing  all — 

Is,  when  beneath  the  sod, 
And  summoned  to  my  final  call. 

The  Merq/  of  my  Ood, 

^  fOHK  QvmCY  ABAMS. 

Washimctom,  Amutst.  ttlX. 


CONTENTMENT. 

**  Man  warns  but  little  here  bdow.* 

LiTTLB  I  ask  ;  my  wants  are  few ; 

1  only  wish  a  hut  of  stone, 
(A  very  plain  brown  stone  will  do,) 

That  I  may  call  my  own  ; 


And  close  at  hand  is  such  a  one. 
In  yonder  street  that  fronts  the 


Plain  food  is  quite  enough  for  me  ; 

Three  courses  are  as  good  as  ten  ;  — 
If  nature  can  subsist  on  three. 

Thank  Heaven  for  three.    Amen ! 
I  always  thought  cold  victoal  nice ;  — 
My  chinee  would  be  vanilla-ice. 


I  care  not  much  for  gold  or  land  ;  — 

Give  me  a  mortgage  here  and  there,  - 
Some  good  bank-stock,  —  some  note  ol 

Or  trifling  railroad  share,  — 
I  only  ask  that  Fortune  send 
A  liUh  more  than  1  shall  spend. 

Honors  are  silly  toys,  I  know. 

And  titles  are  but  empty  namee  ; 
I  would,  perhapa,  be  Plenipo,  — 
But  only  near  St.  James ; 
I  *m  very  sure  I  should  not  can 
To  fill  our  Guberaator's  chair. 

Jewels  are  bawbles ;  't  is  a  sin 

To  care  for  such  unfruitful  thiof^ ;  — 
One  good-sized  diamond  in  a  pin,  — 

Some,  not  bo  large,  in  ring^  — 
A  ruby,  and  a  pearl  or  so. 
Will  do  for  me ;  —  I  laugh  at  show. 


My  dame  should  dress  Jn  cheap  attin ; 
(Good  heavy  silks  are  never  dear ; )  — 
I  own  perhaps  I  might  desire 

Some  shawls  of  true  Cashmere,  ^ 
Some  marrowy  crepes  of  China  nlk. 
Like  wrinkled  skins  on  scalded  milk. 


I  would  not  have  the  horse  I  drive 
So  fast  that  folks  must  stop  and 
An  easy  gait,  — two,  forty- five,  — 
Suits  me  ;  1  do  not  care  ;  — 
Perhaps,  for  just  a  ringh  »purt. 
Some  seconds  leas  would  do  no  hnrL 


Of  pictures,  I  should  like  to  own 

Titians  and  Raphaels  three  or  foar»  — 
I  love  so  much  their  style  and  tone,  — 

One  Turner,  and  no  more, 
(A  landscape,  —  foreground  golden  dii^ ' 
The  sunshine  painted  with  a  squirt.) 


Of  books  but  few,  — some  filly 
For  daily  use,  and  bound  for 
The  rest  upon  an  up|ier  floor  ;  — 

Some  liUle  luxury  there 
Of  red  morocco's  gilded  gleam. 
And  vellum  rich  as  country  cream. 
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Basts,  cameos,  gems,  —  such  things  as  these. 

Which  othere  often  show  for  pride, 
/  Talae  for  their  power  to  please, 

And  selfish  churls  deride  ;  — 
Ons  Stradivarius,  I  confess, 
Two  Meerschaums,  1  would  fain  possess. 

Wealth's  wasteful  tricks  I  will  not  learn, 
Nor  ape  the  glittering  upstart  fool ;  — 
Shall  not  carved  tables  serve  my  turn. 

But  all  must  be  of  buhl  ? 
Give  grasping  pomp  its  double  share,  — 
1  ask  but  one  recumbent  chair. 

Thus  humble  let  me  live  and  die. 

Nor  long  for  Midas*  golden  touch ; 

If  Heaven  more  generous  gifts  deny, 

I  shall  not  miss  them  much,  — 

Too  grateful  for  the  blessing  lent 

Of  simple  tastes  and  mind  content ! 

Oliver  Wbmdeu,  Holmbs. 
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CONTENTATION. 

TO    MY  DBAS    PATMBX,  AND    MOtT  WOXTHY 
FXIBNO^  MR.   ISAAC  WALTON. 

Heaven,  what  an  age  is  this  !  what  race 
Of  giants  are  sprung  up,  that  dare 

Thus  fly  in  the  Almighty's  face. 
And  with  his  providence  make  war  t 

I  can  go  nowhere  but  I  meet 
With  malecontents  and  mutineers, 

As  if  in  life  was  nothing  sweet. 
And  we  must  blessings  reap  in  teats. 

0  senseless  man  !  that  murmurs  still 
For  happiness,  and  does  not  know, 

Even  though  he  might  enjoy  his  will, 
What  he  would  have  to  make  him  so. 

Is  it  true  happiness  to  be 

By  nndisceming  Fortune  placed 
In  the  most  eminent  degree. 

Where  few  arrive,  and  none  stand  last  ? 

Titles  and  wealth  are  Fortune's  toils. 
Wherewith  the  vain  themselves  insnars : 

The  great  are  proud  of  borrowed  spoils, 
The  miser's  plenty  breeds  his  care. 

The  one  supinely  3rawns  at  rest, 

The  other  eternally  doth  toil ; 
Each  of  them  equally  a  benst, 

A  pampered  horse,  or  laboring  moil : 

The  titulados  oft  disgraced 

By  public  hate  or  private  frown, 


And  he  whose  hand  the  creature  raised 
Has  yet  a  foot  to  kick  him  down. 

The  drudge  who  would  all  get,  all  save. 
Like  a  brute  beast,  both  feeds  and  lies ; 

Prone  to  the  earth,  he  digs  his  grave, 
And  in  the  very  labor  dies. 

Excess  of  ill-got,  iU-kept  pelf 
Does  only  death  and  danger  breed  ; 

Whilst  one  rich  worldling  starves  himself 
With  what  would  thousand  others  feed. 

By  which  we  see  that  wealth  and  power. 
Although  they  make  men  rich  and  great, 

The  sweets  of  life  do  often  sour, 
And  gull  ambition  with  a  cheat. 

Nor  is  he  happier  than  these, 

Who,  in  a  moderate  estate. 
Where  he  might  safely  live  at  ease, 

Has  lusts  that  are  immoderate. 

For  he,  by  those  desires  misled. 
Quits  his  own  vine's  securing  shade. 

To  expose  his  naked,  empty  head 
To  all  the  storms  man's  peace  invade. 

Nor  is  he  happy  who  is  trim, 
Tricked  up  in  favors  of  the  fair, 

Mirrors,  with  every  breath  made  dim. 
Birds,  caught  in  eveiy  wanton  snare. 

Woman,  man's  greatest  woe  or  bliss. 
Does  oftener  far  than  serve,  enslave 

And  with  the  magic  of  a  kiss 
Destroys  whom  she  was  made  to  save. 

0  fruitful  grief,  the  world's  disease  I 
And  vainer  man,  to  make  it  so. 

Who  gives  his  miseries  increase 
By  cultivating  his  own  woe. 

There  are  no  ills  but  what  we  make 
By  giving  shapes  and  names  to  things,  — 

Which  is  the  dangerous  mistake 
That  causes  all  our  suiSerings. 

We  can  that  sickness  which  is  health, 
That  persecution  which  is  grace. 

That  poverty  which  is  true  wealth. 
And  that  dishonor  which  is  praise. 

Alas  !  our  time  is  here  so  short 
That  in  what  state  soe'er  *t  is  spent^ 

Of  joy  or  woe,  does  not  import. 
Provided  it  be  innocent 

But  we  may  make  it  pleasant  too, 
If  we  will  take  our  measures  right, 
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And  not  what  Heaven  has  done  undo 
By  an  unruly  appetite. 

The  world  ia  full  of  beaten  roads. 

But  yet  80  slippery  withal, 
That  where  one  walks  secure  't  is  odds 

A  hundred  and  a  hundred  fall. 

Untrodden  paths  are  then  the  best, 
Where  the  frequented  are  unsure  ; 

And  he  comes  soonest  to  his  rest 
Whose  journey  has  been  most  secure. 

It  is  content  alone  that  makes 

Our  pilgrimage  a  pleasure  here  ; 

And  who  buys  sorrow  cheapest  takes 

An  ill  co^pmodity  too  dear. 

CHAIU.BS  Cotton. 


THE  REAPER. 

Bbhold  her  single  in  the  field. 
Yon  solitary  Highland  Lus  f 
Reaping  and  singing  by  herself ; 
Stop  here,  or  gently  pass  ! 
Alone  she  cuts  and  binds  the  grain. 
And  sings  a  melancholy  strain  ; 

0  listen  f  for  the  rale  profound 
Is  overflowing  with  the  sound* 

No  nightingale  did  ever  chaunt 
More  welcome  notes  to  weary  bands 
Of  travellers  in  some  shady  haunt 
Among  Arabian  sands ; 
No  sweeter  voice  was  ever  heard 
In  spring-time  from  the  cuckoo-bird. 
Breaking  the  silence  of  the  seas 
Among  the  farthest  Hebrides. 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  ? 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things. 
And  battles  long  ago  : 
Or  is  it  some  more  humble  lay, 
Familiar  matter  of  to-day  ? 
Some  natural  sorrow,  loss,  or  pain. 
That  has  been,  and  may  be  again  I 

Whate'er  the  theme,  the  maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending ; 

1  saw  her  singing  at  her  work. 

And  o'er  the  sickle  bending  ; 

I  listened  till  I  had  my  fill ; 

And  as  1  mounted  up  the  hill 

The  music  in  my  heart  I  boix> 

Long  after  it  was  heanl  no  more. 

William  Wordsworth. 


THE   PEASANT. 


FBOM  **  THB  rAEUH  BBCIS 


A  NOBtE  peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died. 

Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  things 

His  truth  unquestioned  and  his  soul  i 

Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid  ; 

At  no  man's  question  Isaac  looked  dismayed ; 

Shame  knew  htm  not,  he  dreaded  no  <liftp»<Y  ; 

Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  bi«i  faoe  ; 

Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  appror^.l. 

Cheerful  he  seemed,  and  gentleness  be  \ovv*\ ; 

To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  n»»igned. 

And  with  the  firmest  had  the  fou4li*st  mind  ; 

Were  others  joyful,  he  looked  smiling  on. 

And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  none  ; 

Good  he  refused  with  future  ill  to  buy. 

Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caused  reflection's  sigh  ; 

A  friend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breast 

No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distressed  ; 

(Bane  of  the  poor  !  it  wounds  their  weaker  mind 

To  miss  one  favor  which  their  neighbors  find  ;) 

Yet  far  was  he  from  Stoic  pride  removed  ; 

He  felt  humanely,  and  he  wannly  loved. 

I  marked  his  action,  when  his  infant  died. 

And  his  old  neighbor  for  offence  was  tried  ; 

The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  furrowed  rhi^k. 

Spoke  pity  plainer  than  the  tongue  ean  tipeak. 

If  pride  were  his,  *t  was  not  their  vulgar  pn  I<* 

Who  in  their  base  cont«mpt  the  great  deride  ; 

Nor  pride  in  learning,  though  my  clerk  agre<-<L. 

If  fate  should  call  him,  Ashfonl  mij^ht  suocerU ; 

Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  we  knew 

None  his  superior,  and  his  equals  few  ;  — 

But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place. 

It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  db^gniee ; 

A  pride  in  honest  fame,  by  virtue  gained 

In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labors  trained  ; 

Pride  in  the  powerthat  guards  his  coun  try's  c<ic»t. 

And  all  tliat  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast ; 

Pride  in  a  life  tliat  slander's  tongue  defied*  — 

In  fact,  a  noble  passion  misnamed  pride. 

CBoaca  Cmikmam 


THE  HAPPY  MAN. 

FaoM  **  THB  wiirraB  walk  at  i 

Hb  b  the  happy  man  whose  life  even  now 
Shows  somewhat  of  that  happier  life  to  come 
Who,  doomed  to  an  obscure  but  tranquil  v^tat 
Is  pleased  with  it,  and,  were  he  free  to  ch 
Would  make  his  fate  his  choice  ;  whom 

the  fruit 
Of  virtue^  and  whom  virtue,  fmit  of  faitli. 
Prepare  for  happiness ;  bes^ieak  him  one 
Content  indeed  to  sojourn  while  he  mnst 
Below  the  skies,  but  having  there  his 
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The  world  o'crlooka  him  in  her  bufiy  search 

Of  objects,  more  illustrious  in  her  view  ; 

And,  occupied  as  earnestly  a.s  she, 

Though  more  sublimely,  he  o'erlooks  the  world. 

She  scorns  his  pleasures,  for  she  knows  them  not ; 

He  seeks  not  hers,  for  he  has  proved  them  vain. 

He  cannot  skim  the  ground  like  summer  birds 

Pursuing  gilded  flies ;  and  such  he  deems 

Her  honors,  her  emoluments,  her  joys. 

Therefore  in  contemplation  is  his  bliss, 

Whose iK>werissuchthat  whom  she  lifts  from  earth 

She  makes  familiar  with  a  heaven  unseen. 

And  shows  him  glories  yet  to  be  revealed. 

Not  slothful  he,  though  seeming  unemployed. 

And  censured  oft  as  useless.     Stillest  streams 

Oft  water  fairest  meadows,  and  the  bird 

ThAt  flatters  least  is  longest  on  the  wing. 

William  Cowpbjl 


t 


HAPPINESS. 

VBOM  THB  "  aSSAV  ON  MAN." 

O  HAPPIKR88  !  our  being^s  end  and  aim  ! 
Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content !  whate*er  thy  name : 
That  something  still  which  prompts  the  eternal 

sigh 
For  which  we  bear  to  live  or  dare  to  die, 
Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies, 
OVrlooked,  seen  double,  by  the  fool,  and  wise. 
Plant  of  celestial  seed  !  if  dropped  below, 
Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign'st  to  grow  f 
Fair  opening  to  Rome  court's  propitious  shrine, 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine  f 
I'wined  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield. 
Or  reaped  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field  ? 
"Where  grows? — where  grows  it  not?    If  vain 

our  toil, 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil : 
Fixetl  to  no  8i)ot  is  happiness  sincere, 
T  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  or  everywhere  : 
*T  is  never  to  be  bought,  but  always  free, 
And  fled  from  monarchs,  St.  John  !  dwells  with 

thee. 
Ask  of  the  learned  the  way  ?    The  learned  are 

blind ; 
Thia  bids  to  serve,  and  that  to  shun  mankind  ; 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease. 
Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these  ; 
Some,  sunk  to  beasts,  find  pleasure  end  in  pain  ; 
Some,  swelled  to  gods,  confess  even  virtue  vain  ! 
Or,  indolent,  to  each  extreme  they  fall,  — 
To  trust  in  everything,  or  doubt  of  all. 

Who  thus  define  it,  say  they  more  or  less 
Than  this,  that  happiness  is  happiness  ? 

Take  nature's  path,  and  mad  opinion's  leave  ; 
AH  9tn*<'.s  cnti  reach  it,  and  all  heads  conceive  ; 


Obvious  her  goods,  in  no  extreme  they  dwell ; 

There  needs  but  thinking  right  and  meaning  wdl ; 

And  mourn  our  various  portions  as  we  please, 

Equal  is  common  sense  and  common  ease. 

albxandbr  Fopa. 


A  HAPPY  LIFE. 

How  happy  is  he  bom  and  taught 
That  serveth  not  another's  will ; 

Whose  armor  is  his  honest  thought. 
And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill  1 

Whose  passions  not  his  masters  are. 
Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death. 

Not  tied  unto  the  world  with  care 
Of  public  fame  or  private  breath  ; 

Who  envies  none  that  chance  doth  niae, 
Or  vice  ;  who  never  understood 

How  deepest  wounds  are  given  by  praise ; 
Nor  rules  of  state,  but  rules  of  good  ; 

Who  hath  his  life  from  rumors  freed. 
Whose  conscience  is  his  strong  retreat ; 

Whose  state  can  neither  flatterers  feed, 
Nor  ruin  make  accusers  great ; 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend ; 

Aixd  entertains  the  harmless  day 

With  a  well-chosen  book  or  friend,  — 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands ; 

And,  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 

Sir  hbnry  wottoml 


THE  HERMIT. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still. 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  foi^^tfulness  prove, 
When  naught  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill. 
And  naught  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove, 
'T  was  thus,  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar, 
While  his  harp  rung  s3rmphonious,  a  hermit  began ; 
No  more  with  himself  or  with  nature  at  war, ' 
He  thought  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man  : 

"Ah  !  why,  all  abandoned  to  darkness  and  woe. 
Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall  f 
For  spring  shall  return,  and  a  lover  bestow, 
And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  inthrall. 
But,  if  pity  inspire  thee,  renew  the  sad  lay,  — 
Mourn,  sweetest  complainer,  man  calls  thee  to 

mourn  ! 
O,soothe  him  whose  pleasures  like  thine  passaway  ! 
Full  quickly  they  pass,  —  but  they  never  return. 
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**  Now,  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  sky, 
The  moon,  half  extinguished,  her  crescent  dis- 
plays ; 
But  lately  I  marked  when  majestic  on  high 
She  shone,  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze. 
Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladness  pursue 
The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendor  again  ! 
But  man's  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew  f 
Ah,  fool !  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain  1 

•*  *T  is  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more. 
I  mourn,  — but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you; 
For  mom  is  approaching  your  charms  to  restore, 
Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering 

with  dew. 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn,  — 
Kind  nature  the  embryo  blassom  will  save  ; 
But  when  slmll  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn  ? 
0,  when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave  f 

"  T  was  thus,  by  theglareoffalsescionce betrayed, 
That  leads  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind, 
My  thoughts  wont  to  roam  from  shade  onward  to 

shade, 
Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 
*  0  pity,  great  Father  of  light,*  then  I  cried, 
'  Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from 

thee! 
Lo,  humbled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride  ; 
From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst 

free.' 

"  And  darkness  and  doubt  are  now  flying  away ; 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn. 

So  bn'aks  on  the  traveller,  faint  and  astray, 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  mom. 

See  truth,  love,  and  mercy  in  triumph  descending. 

And  nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom  ! 

On  the  cold  cheek  of  death  smiles  and  rosea  are 

blending. 

And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb.*' 

Jambs  Beattul 

f 

THE  CROWDED  STREET. 

Lkt  me  move  slowly  through  the  street, 
Filled  with  an  ever-shifting  train. 

Amid  the  sound  of  steps  that  beat 
The  murmuring  walks  like  autumn  rain. 

How  fast  the  flitting  figures  come  ! 

The  mild,  the  fierce,  the  stony  face,  — 
Some  bright  with  thoughtless  smiles,  and  some 

Where  secret  tears  have  left  their  trace. 

They  pass  —  to  toil,  to  strife,  to  rest ; 

To  halls  in  which  the  feast  is  spread  ; 
To  chambers  where  the  funeral  guest 

In  silence  sits  beside  the  dead. 


And  some  to  happy  homes  repair. 
Where  children,  pressing  cheek  to  cheek. 

With  mute  caresses  shall  declare 
The  tenderness  they  cannot  speak. 


And  some,  who  walk  in  calmnen  here. 
Shall  shudder  as  they  ivach  the  door 

Where  one  who  made  their  dwelling  d 
Its  flower,  its  light,  is  laen  no  more. 

Youth,  with  pale  cheek  and  slender  frame. 
And  dreams  of  greatness  in  thine  tjt ! 

Go*st  thou  to  build  an  early  name, 
Or  early  in  the  task  to  die  f 

Keen  son  of  trade,  with  eager  brow ! 

Who  is  now  fluttering  in  th  v  snare  f 
Thy  golden  fortunes,  tower  they  now. 

Or  melt  the  glittering  spires  in  air  t 

Who  of  this  crowd  to-night  shall  tread 
The  dance  till  daylight  gleam  agaio  ff 

Who  sorrow  o*er  the  untimely  dead  f 
Who  writlie  in  throes  of  mortal  pain  f 

Some,  famine-strack,  shall  think  how  lonf 
The  cold,  dark  hours,  how  slow  the  Ught ; 

And  some,  who  flaunt  amid  the  throng 
Shall  hide  in  dens  of  shame  to-njg^t. 

Each  where  his  tasks  or  pleasares  caD, 
They  pass,  and  heed  each  other  not. 

There  is  who  heeds,  who  holds  them  all 
In  His  laige  love  and  boundless  thoa^t 


These  straggling  tides  of  life,  that 
In  wayward,  aimless  course  to  tend. 

Are  eddies  of  the  mighty  stream 
That  roUa  to  its  apiwintcd  end. 


William  Cullsj* 


RETIREMENT. 

Fabewbll,  thou  busy  world,  and  may 
We  never  meet  again  ; 
Here  I  can  eat  and  sleep  and  pray. 
And  do  more  good  in  one  short  day 
Then  he  who  his  whole  age  outwears 
Upon  the  most  conspicuous  theatres. 
Where  naught  but  vanity  and  vice  appears. 

Good  Ood  !  how  sweet  are  all  things  here  ! 
How  beautiful  the  fields  appear  ! 

How  cleanly  do  we  feed  and  lie  f 
Lord  I  what  good  honn  do  we  keep  I 
How  quietly  we  sleep  I 

What  peace,  what  unanimity  f 
How  innocent  from  the  lewd  fashion 
Is  all  our  business,  all  our  recreation. 
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0,  how  happy  here  *s  our  leisure  1 
O,  how  innocent  our  pleasure  I 
0  ye  Yalleys  !  0  ye  mountains  ! 
0  ye  groves  and  crystal  fountains  I 
How  I  loTC,  at  liberty, 
By  tarns  to  come  and  visit  ye  1 

Dear  solitude,  the  soul's  best  friend. 
That  man  acquainted  with  himself  dost  make, 

And  all  his  Maker's  wonders  to  intend. 
With  thee  I  here  converse  at  will, 
And  would  be  glad  to  do  so  still, 

For  is  it  thou  alone  that  keep*st  the  soul  awake. 

How  calm  and  quiet  a  delight 

Is  it,  alone 
To  read  and  meditate  and  write. 

By  none  offended,  and  offending  none  1 
To  walk,  ride,  sit,  or  sleep  at  one's  own  case  ; 
Andfpleasingaman'sself,  none  otherto  displease. 

0  my  beloved  nymph,  fair  Dove, 
Princess  of  rivers,  how  I  love 

Upon  thy  flowery  banks  to  lie, 
And  view  thy  silver  stream. 
When  gilded  by  a  siunmer's  beam  I 
And  in  it  all  thy  wanton  fry 
Playing  at  liberty. 
And  with  my  angle  upon  them 
The  all  of  treachery 

1  ever  learned  industriously  to  try  ! 

Such  streams  Rome's  yellow  Tiber  cannot  show. 
The  Iberian  Tagus,  or  Ligurian  Po  ; 
The  Maese,  the  Danube,  and  the  Rhine, 
Are  puddle-water,  all,*  compared  with  thine  ; 
And  Loire's  pure  streams  yet  too  polluted  are 
With  thine,  much  purer,  to  compare  ; 
Thd  rapid  Garonne  and  the  winding  Seine 
Are  both  too  mean, 

Beloved  Dove,  with  thee 

To  vie  priority ; 
Nay,  Tame  and  I  sis,  when  conjoined,  submit. 
And  lay  their  trophies  at  thy  silver  feet. 

0  my  belov^  rocks,  that  rise 

To  awe  the  earth  and  brave  the  skies  ! 

From  some  aspiring  mountain's  crown 

How  dearly  do  1  love, 
Giddy  with  pleasure,  to  look  down. 
And  from  the  vales  to  view  the  noble  heights 

above  I 
0  ray  beloved  caves !  from  dog-stares  heat. 
And  all  anxieties,  my  safe  retreat ; 
What  safety,  privacy,  what  true  delight, 
In  the  artificial  night 

Tonr  gloomy  entrails  make, 

Have  I  taken,  do  I  take  1 
How  oft,  when  grief  has  made  me  fly, 
To  hide  me  from  society 


E'en  of  my  dearest  friends,  have  I, 

In  your  recesses'  friendly  shade. 
All  my  sorrows  open  laid. 

And  my  most  secret  woes  intrusted  to  your 
privacy  ! 

Lord  !  would  men  let  me  alone^ 
What  an  over-happy  one 

Should  I  think  myself  to  be,  — 
Might  I  in  this  desert  place, 
(Which  most  men  in  discourse  disgrace,) 

Live  but  undisturbed  and  free  1 
Here  in  this  despised  recess, 

Would  I,  maugre  winter's  cold 
And  the  summer's  worst  excess. 
Try  to  live  out  to  sixty  full  years  old ; 
And,  all  the  while, 

Without  an  envious  eye 

On  any  thrinng  under  Fortune's  smile. 

Contented  live,  and  then  contented  die. 

Chakles  Cotton. 


VERSES 

tUPPOSBD  TO  BB  WRITTBIT  BY  ALBXANDBR  SBLKIRX, 
DURING  HIS  SOLITARY  ABOOB  IN  TMB  ISLAND  OP 
JUAN   FBBNANDBZ. 

I  AM  monarch  of  all  I  survey,  — 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute  ; 

From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

0  Solitude  !  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  f 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

1  am  out  of  humanity's  reach ; 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone, 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  si)eech,  — 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain 

My  form  with  indifference  see  ; 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man. 

Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  and  love. 

Divinely  bestowed  upon  man  ! 
0,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again  1 
My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth,  — 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 

And  be  cheered  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 

Religion  !  what  treasure  untold 
Resides  in  that  heavenly  word  !  — 

More  precious  than  silver  and  gold. 
Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford  ; 


^ 
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Bat  the  sound  of  the  chiirch-going  bell 
These  yalleys  and  rocks  never  heard. 

Never  sighed  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 
Or  smile  I  when  a  sabbath  appeared. 

Te  winds  that  have  made  me  your  sporty 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial,  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more  I 
My  friends,  —  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  f 
O,  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend. 

Though  a  friend  1  am  never  to  see. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  ! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind, 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light. 
,  When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land. 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there ; 
But,  alas  I  recollection  at  hand 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest. 
The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair ; 

Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest, 
And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 

There  *s  mercy  in  every  place. 

And  mercy  —  encouraging  thought  I  — 

Gives  even  affliction  a  grace. 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot. 

William  cowraa. 


THE  GOOD  GREAT  MAN. 

How  seldom,  friend,  a  good  great  man  inherits 
Honor  and  wealth,  with  all  his  worth  and  pains ! 
It  seems  a  story  from  the  world  of  spirits 
When  any  man  obtains  that  which  he  merits. 
Or  any  merits  that  which  he  obtains. 

For  shame,  my  friend  !  renounce  this  idle  strain  ! 
What  wouldst  thou  have  a  good  great  man  ob- 
tain? 
Wealth,  title,  dignity,  a  golden  chain. 
Or  heap  of  corses  which  his  sword  hath  slain  f 
Goodness  and  greatness  are  not  me^ns,  but  ends. 

Hath  he  not  always  treasares,  always  friends. 
The  great  good  man  ?    Three  treasures,  —  love, 

and  light. 
And  calm  thoughts,  equable  as  infant's  breath ; 
And  three  fast  friends,  more  sure  than  day  or 

night,  — 

Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel  Death. 

SAJJUKL  Taylor  Coleriucb. 


EXAMPLE. 

Wx  scatter  seeds  with  careless  hand. 
And  dream  we  ne*er  shall  see  them 
But  for  a  thousand  yean 
Their  fruit  appears. 
In  weeds  that  mar  the  land. 
Or  healthful  store. 

The  deeds  we  do,  the  words  we  say,  — 
Into  still  air  they  seem  to  fleet, 
We  count  them  ever  past ; 
But  they  shall  last,  — 
In  the  dread  judgment  they 
And  we  shall  meet  1 

I  charge  thee  by  the  years  gone  by. 

For  the  love's  sake  of  brethren  dear. 

Keep  thou  the  one  tme  way. 

In  work  and  play, 

Lest  in  that  world  their  cty 

Of  woe  thou  hear. 

joaoi 


MERCY. 


PKOM  **MaacNAirr  or 


The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  straine<l,  — 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heami 

Upon  the  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  blessed,  — 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes: 

*T  is  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becunm 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  ; 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporU  power. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  . 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway,  — 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kingh. 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself ; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  Goi'\ 

When  mercy  seasons  justice. 


THE  GLOVE  AND  THE  LIONS. 

Kino  Francis  was  a  hearty  king,  and  lored  a 

royal  sport. 
And  one  day,  as  his  lions  fought,  sat  looking  fs 

the  court. 
The  nobles  filled  the  benches,  with  the  ladies  m 

their  pride. 
And  *mong8t  them  sat  the  Count  de  Loigv,  vi'h 

one  for  whom  he  sighed : 
And  truly  *t  was  a  gallant  thing  to  see  that 

crowning  show. 
Valor  and  love,  and  a  king  above,  and  the  roial 

beasts  below. 
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Bamped  &nd  roared  the  lions,  with  horrid  laugh- 
ing jaws ; 

They  bit,  they  glared,  gave  blows  like  beams,  a 
wind  went  with  their  paws ; 

With  wallowing  might  and  stifled  roar  they  rolled 
on  one  anotlier. 

Till  all  the  pit  with  sand  and  mane  was  in  a 
thunderous  smother ; 

The  bloody  foam  above  the  bars  came  whisking 
through  the  air ; 

Said  Francis  then,  "Faith,  gentlemen,  we're 
better  here  than  there." 

De  Lorge's  lore  o'erheard  the  King,  a  beauteous 

lively  dame, 
With  smiling  lips  and  sharp  bright  eyesi  which 

always  seemed  the  same  ; 
She  thought.  The  Count  my  lover  is  brave  as 

brave  can  be ; 
He  surely  would  do  wondrous  things  to  show  his 

love  of  me ; 
King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on  ;  the  occasion  is 

divine ; 
I  'U  drop  my  glove,  to  prove  his  love ;  great  glory 

will  be  mine. 

She  dropped  her  glove,  to  prove  his  love,  then 
looked  at  him  and  smiled ; 

He  bowed,  and  in  a  moment  leaped  among  the 
lions  wild : 

The  leap  was  quick,  return  was  quick,  he  has  re- 
gained his  place. 

Then  threw  the  glove,  but  not  with  love,  right 
in  the  lady's  face. 

"By  Heaven,"  said  Francis,  "  rightly  done  ! " 
and  he  rose  from  where  he  sat ; 

"No love,"  quoth  he,  "but  vanity,  sets  love  a 

task  like  that." 

Laigh  Hunt. 


PERFECTION. 

ntOM  "king  JOHN." 

To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 

To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 

Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 

Is  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess. 

SHAKBSPBAKB. 


REPUTATION. 


FROM    "OTHSLLO.' 


Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls : 


Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash;  'tis  some- 
things nothing ; 

'Twaa  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to 
thousands; 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

SHAKBSPBAaB. 


SLEEP. 


Weep  ye  no  more,  sad  fountaina  I 

What  need  you  flow  so  fast  f 
Look  how  the  snowy  mountains 
Heaven's  sun  doth  gently  waste. 
But  my  sun's  heavenly  eyes 
View  not  your  weepings 
That  now  lies  sleeping 
Softly,  now  softly  lies 
Sleeping 

Sleep  is  a  reconciling,  — 

A  rest  that  peace  begets  ; 
Doth  not  the  sun  rise  smiling^ 
When  fair  at  even  he  sets  f 
Best  you  then,  rest,  sad  eyes^  — 
Melt  not  in  weeping. 
While  she  lies  sleeping 
Soltly,  now  softly  lies 
Sleeping. 


John  dowlanu 


INVOCATION  TO  SLEEP. 

Come,  Sleep,  and  with  thy  sweet  deceiving 

Lock  me  in  delight  awhile  ; 

Let  some  pleasing  dreams  beguile 

All  my  fancies,  that  from  thence 

I  may  feel  an  influence. 
All  my  powers  of  care  bereaving ! 

Though  but  a  shadow,  but  a  sliding^ 

Let  me  know  some  little  joy  I 

We  that  suffer  long  annoy 

Aro  contented  with  a  thought. 

Through  an  idle  fancy  wrought : 
0,  let  my  joys  have  some  abiding  1 

BBAUHOMT  aad  FLBTCHBR. 


SLEEP. 


Coke,  Sleep,  0  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace. 
The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe. 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release. 
The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low. 
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With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  prease 

Of  those  fierce  darts  Despair  at  me  doth  throw ; 

O,  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease : 

I  will  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so. 

Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed  ; 

A  chamber  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light ; 

A  rosy  garland,  and  a  weary  head. 

And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right, 

Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me 

Livelier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 

Sl&  PHIUP  SIONBY. 


SLEEP. 


Of  all  the  thoughts  of  Qod  that  an 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  afar. 
Among  the  Psalmist's  music  deep, 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is 
For  gift  or  grace  surpassing  thia,  — 
"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep  "  f 

What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved  T 
The  hero*8  heart,  to  be  unmoved,  — 
The  poet's  star-tuned  harp,  to  sweep,  — 
The  patriot's  voice,  to  teach  and  rouse,  — 
The  monarch's  crown,  to  light  the  brows  f 
He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 


•4 


What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  f 
A  little  faith,  all  undisproved,  — 
A  little  dust,  to  overweep,  — 
And  bitter  memories,  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake, 
"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

"  Sleep  soft,  beloved  I  *'  we  sometimes  say, 

But  have  no  tune  to  charm  away 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep ; 

But  never  doleful  dream  again 

Shall  break  the  happy  shmiber  when 

"  He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

0  earth,  so  full  of  dreary  noise  I 
0  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voice  I 
0  delv^  gold  the  waUers  heap  ! 
O  strife,  0  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall  1 
God  strikes  a  silence  through  yon  all. 
And  "giveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  hill. 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still. 
Though  on  its  slope  men  sow  and  reap ; 
More  softly  than  the  dew  b  shed. 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 
"  He  eiveth  his  beloved  sleep." 

For  me,  my  heart,  fhit  erst  did  go 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show, 


That  sees  through  tears  the  mumiuiT^  ln*\\ 
Would  now  its  wearied  vision  clos**. 
Would  childlike  on  His  love  rt'i»oMr 
Who  "giveth  his  beloved  sleep 


ELIZABETH  BARKBTT  BaOWTM^. 


SLEEP. 

moM  "sscoNo  PART  OP  MXiraT  nr.** 

Kino  Henrt.   How  many  thousand  of  mr 

poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep  I  —  O  sle«p !    O  gri.:> 

sleep ! 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  th*^. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelitia  d^nz^ 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulnesa  ? 
Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs. 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 
And   hushed   with  buzzing  night-flies  to  tiv 

slumber. 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great. 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 
And  lulled  with  sounds  of  sweetest  meludv  * 
0  thou  dull  god  !  why  liest  thou  with  thf  ri>. 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  i-ou  \ 
A  watch'Case,  or  a  common  'laram-bell  ^ 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  ma.st 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  liis  bnin^ 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge. 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanpnc  '>i'  'n 
With  deafening  clamors  in  the  slipp«*ry  <\oa  I'*, 
That,  with  the  hurly,  death  itself  awaken  ' 
Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep  !  give  thy  rp{«(>^ 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude  ; 
And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillntt  nii^Kt, 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 
Deny  it  to  a  king  ?    Then,  hajipy  low,  lie  dowr. 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 


mOM   "FIKST   PAST  OP  MBKKY   tV. 

Qlendower.   She  bids  you  on  the  want*.;, 
rushes  lay  you  down, 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  plea^'th  ynu. 
And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  >Wp, 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleasing  heavin'*^^ . 
Making  such  difference  betwixt  wake  and  &!'*;. 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  nicht. 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-hameft»etl  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east. 

P«OH  '^CVMaaLIMS." 

Wr*rin«>5 

Can  snore  npon  the  flint,  when  restive  aloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. 
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FROM  "MACBBTH. 


II 


Hacbeth  does  murder  sleep,  —  the  innocent  sleep, 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. 


<i 


rROM  "THB  TSMPBST. 


tf 


We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 


Shaxbspbaxb. 


^ 


lANTHE,   SLEEPING. 

How  wonderful  is  Death  ! 

Death  and  his  brother  Sleep ! 
One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon. 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue ; 

The  other,  rosy  as  the  mom 
When,  throned  on  ocean's  wave, 

It  blushes  o'er  the  world  : 
Tet  both  so  passing  wonderful  1 

Hath  then  the  gloomy  Power 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchres 
Seized  on  her  sinless  soul  ? 
Must  then  that  peerless  form 
Which  love  and  admiration  cannot  yiew 
Without  a  beating  heart,  those  azure  veins 
Which  steal  like  streams  along  a  field  of  snow. 
That  lovely  outline  which  is  fair 
As  breathing  marble,  perish  ? 
Must  putrefaction's  breath 
Leave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  sight 

But  loathsomeness  and  ruin  ? 
Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  theme. 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moralize  f 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 
Stealing  o'er  sensation. 
Which  the  breath  of  roseate  morning 
Chaseth  into  darkness  f 
Will  lanthe  wake  again. 
And  give  that  faithful  bosom  joy. 
Whose  sleepless  spirit  waits  to  catch 
Light,  life,  and  rapture  from  her  smile  f 

Tea  !  she  will  wake  again. 
Although  her  glowing  limbs  are  motionless, 
And  silent  those  sweet  lips. 
Once  breathing  eloquence 
That  might  have  soothed  a  tiger^s  rage, 
Or  thawed  the  cold  heart  of  a  conqueror. 
Her  dewy  eyes  are  closed. 
And  on  their  lids,  whose  texture  fine 


Scarce  hides  the  dark  blue  orbs  beneath. 
The  baby  Sleep  is  pillowed  : 
Her  golden  tresses  shade 
The  bosom's  stainless  pride. 
Curling  like  tendrils  of  the  parasite 
Around  a  marble  column. 
•  •  .  .  , 

A  gentle  start  convulsed  lanthe's  frame  : 
Her  veiny  eyelids  quietly  unclosed  ; 
Moveless  awhile  the  dark  blue  orbs  remained. 
She  looked  around  in  wonder,  and  beheld 
Henry,  who  kneeled  in  silence  by  her  couch. 
Watching  her  sleep  with  looks  of  speechless  love. 

And  the  bright-beaming  stars 

That  through  the  casement  shone. 

prrcy  bysshb  skellet. 


SLEEPLESSNESS. 

A  FLOCK  of  sheep  that  leisurely  pass  by 
One  after  one  ;  the  sound  of  rain,  and  bees 
Murmuring  ;  the  fall  of  rivers,  winds  and  seas. 
Smooth  fields,  white  sheets  of  water,  and  pure  sky ; 

I  've  thought  of  all  by  turns,  and  still  I  lie 
Sleepless  ;  and  soon  the  small  birds'  melodies 
Must  hear,  first  uttered  from  my  orchard  trees. 
And  the  first  cuckoo's  melancholy  cry. 

Even  thus  last  night,  and  two  nights  more  I  lay. 
And  could  not  win  thee.  Sleep  I  by  any  stealth  : 
So  do  not  let  me  wear  to-night  away  : 
Without  thee  what  is  all  the  morning's  wealth  ? 
Come,  blessed  barrier  between  day  and  day. 
Dear  mother  of  fresh  thoughts  and  joyous  health ! 

William  Wordsworth. 


CARILLON. 

In  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges, 
In  the  quaint  old  Flemish  city, 
As  the  evening  shades  descended. 
Low  and  loud  and  sweetly  blended. 
Low  at  times  and  loud  at  times, 
And  changing  like  a  poet's  rhymes. 
Sang  the  beautiful  wild  chimes 
From  the  Belfry  in  the  market 
Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges. 

Then,  with  deep  sonorous  clangor 
Calmly  answering  their  sweet  anger. 
When  the  wrangling  bells  had  ended. 
Slowly  struck  the  clock  eleven. 
And,  from  out  the  silent  heaven, 
Silence  on  the  town  descended. 
Silence,  silence  everywhere. 


ff 
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On  the  earth  and  in  the  air, 
Save  that  footste])B  here  and  there 
Of  some  burgher  home  returning, 
By  the  street  lamps  faintly  burning, 
For  a  moment  woke  the  echoes 
Of  the  ancient  town  of  Bruges. 

But  amid  my  broken  slumbers 
Still  I  heard  those  magic  numbers, 
As  they  loud  proclaimed  the  flight 
And  stole  marches  of  the  night ; 
Till  their  chimes  in  sweet  collision 
Mingled  with  each  wandering  yiBion« 
Mingled  with  the  fortune-telling 
Oypsy-band^  of  dreams  and  fancies, 
Which  amid  the  waste  expanses 
Of  the  silent  land  of  trances 
Have  their  solitary  dwelling  ; 
All  else  seemed  asleep  in  Bruges, 
In  the  quaint  old  Flemish  city. 

And  I  thought  how  like  these  chimes 
Are  the  poet's  airy  rhymes, 
All  his  rhymes  and  roundelays. 
His  conceits,  and  songs,  and  ditties, 
From  the  belfry  of  his  brain. 
Scattered  downward,  though  in  Tain, 
On  the  roofs  and  stones  of  cities  1 
For  by  night  the  drowsy  ear 
Under  its  curtains  cannot  hear, 
And  by  day  men  go  their  ways. 
Hearing  the  music  as  they  pass. 
But  deeming  it  no  more,  alas ! 
Than  the  hollow  sound  of  brass. 

Yet  perchance  a  sleepless  wight, 

Lodging  at  some  humble  inn 

In  the  narrow  lanes  of  life. 

When  the  dusk  and  hush  of  night 

Shut  out  the  incessant  din 

Of  daylight  and  its  toil  and  strife. 

May  listen  with  a  calm  delight 

To  the  poet's  melodies, 

Till  he  hears,  or  dreams  he  hears. 

Intermingled  with  the  song, 

Thoughts  that  he  has  cherished  long  ; 

Hears  amid  the  chime  and  singing 

The  bells  of  his  own  village  ringing. 

And  wakes,  and  finds  his  slumberous  eyes 

Wet  with  most  delicious  tears. 

Thus  dreamed  I,  as  by  night  I  lay 

In  Bruges,  at  the  Fleur-de-BU, 

Listening  with  a  wild  delight 

To  the  chimes  that,  through  the  night. 

Rang  their  changes  from  the  Belfry 

Of  that  quaint  old  Flemish  city. 

Hhnry  Waosworth  Loncpbllow. 


THE  DREAM  OF  CLARENCE. 


i« 


ntOM  "  KICMAKO  111.' 


Clarekce.  0, 1  have  passed  a  miserable  ni^t ! 
So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights. 
That,  as  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man« 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night. 
Though  't  were  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days,  -  - 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time  f 
Methought  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Towrr, 
And  was  embarked  to  cross  to  Burgundy, 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Glo«trr, 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches ;  thence  we  looked  toward 

England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  befallen  us.     As  we  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Gloster  stumbled  ;  and,  in  faS- 

Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  oTerboa^d, 
Into  the  tumbling  billows'of  the  main. 

0  Lord  !  methought  what  pain  it  was  to  dro>wn ! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  emrs  ! 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes  ! 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks  ; 

A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnawtrd  upon  ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels 
All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  m«  : 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls  ;  and  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  then*  were  ci«>pC 
(As  't  were  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  g^-ma. 
That  wooed  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 
And  mocked  the  dead  bones  that  lav  Mattered  *t. 

B&AKENBURT.    Had  you  such  leisure,  in  zhe 
time  of  death. 
To  gaze  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep  ? 

Clar.  Methought  I  had  ;  and  often  did  I  ^rive 
To  yield  the  ghost :  but  still  the  envioiu  flood 
Stopt  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wanderinir  air ; 
But  smothered  it  witliin  my  panting  bulk. 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  M*a. 

Brak.   Awaked  you  not  with  this  sore  acnr.T  * 

Clar.  No,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthened  ^fi*^ 
life; 
0,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul ! 

1  passed,  methought,  Uie  melancholy  flo^l. 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  oC 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 

The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  svyil 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renown^  Wanrick  ; 
Who  cried  aloud,  "What  scouigc  for  perjuir 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afibrd  false  CUrrnoe  t  * 
And  so  he  vanished  :  then  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright 
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Dabbled  in  blood  ;  and  he  shrieked  out  aloud, 
"Clarence  is  come,  —  false,  fleeting,   peijured 

Clarence,  — 
That  fltabbed  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury ;  — 
Seize  on  him.  Furies !  take  him  to  your  torments !  '* 
With  that,  bethought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me,  and  howled  in  mi^e  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise, 
I  trembling  waked,  and,  for  a  season  after. 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell,  — 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

SHAKSSPBAaB. 


THE  DREAM. 


I. 


Our  life  is  twofold ;  sleep  hath  its  own  world, 

A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 

Death  and  existence  :  sleep  hath  its  own  world. 

And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality. 

And  dreams  in  their  development  have  breath. 

And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy  ; 

They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts. 

They  take  a  weight  from  off  waking  toils. 

They  do  divide  our  being ;  they  become 

A  portion  of  ourselves  as  of  our  time. 

And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity ; 

They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  jmst,  —  they  speak 

Like  sibyls  of  the  future  ;  they  have  power,  — 

The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ; 

They  make  us  what  we  were  not, — what  they 

will. 
And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that  *s  gone  by, 
The  dread  of  vanished  shadows.  —  Are  they  so  T 
Is  not  the  past  all  shadow  7    What  are  they  ? 
Creations  of  the  mind  ? — The  mind  can  make 
Substances,  and  |)eople  planets  of  its  own 
With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh. 
I  would  recall  a  vision  which  I  dreamed 
Perchance  in  sleep,  — for  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years, 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour. 

II. 

I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 
Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill. 
Green  and  of  a  mild  declivity,  the  last 
As  't  were  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  such, 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base. 
But  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  cornfields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 
Scattered  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs  ;  the  hill 
Was  crowned  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fixed, 


Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man  : 
These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 
Gazing,  —  the  one  on  all  tliat  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself,  —  but  the  boy  gazed  on  her ; 
And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful : 
And  both  were  young,  —  yet  not  alike  in  youth. 
As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon's  veige. 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood ; 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
Tliere  was  but  one  beloved  face  on  earth. 
And  that  was  shining  on  him  ;  he  had  looked 
Upon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away  ; 
He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  hers ; 
She  was  his  voice  ;  he  did  not  speak  to  her, 
But  trembled  on  her  words  ;  she  was  his  sight. 
For  his  eye  followed  hers,  and  saw  with  hers. 
Which  colored  all  his  objects  ;  —  he  had  ceased 
To  live  within  himself :  she  was  his  life. 
The  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts. 
Which  terminated  all ;  u\K>n  a  tone, 
A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and  flow, 
And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously, — his  heart 
Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 
But  she  in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  share  : 
Her  sighs  were  not  for  him  ;  to  her  he  was 
Even  as  a  brother,  —  but  no  more  ;  't  was  much. 
For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 
Her  infant  friendship  had  bestowed  on  him  ; 
Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 
Of  a  time-honored  race.     It  was  a  name 
Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  him  not,  — 

and  why  ? 
Time  taught  him  a  deep  answer — when  she  loved 
Another ;  even  now  she  loved  another. 
And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  stood 
Looking  afar  if  yet  her  lover's  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flew. 

III. 
A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparisoned  ; 
W^ithin  an  antique  oratory  stood 
The  boy  of  whom  I  spake  ;  —  he  was  alone. 
And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro  :  anon 
He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  traced 
Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of ;  then  he  leaned 
His  bowed  head  on  his  hands  and  shook,  as  't 

were 
With  a  convulsion,  —  then  rose  again, 
And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  tear 
What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tears. 
And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow 
Into  a  kind  of  quiet ;  as  he  paused, 
The  lady  of  his  love  re-entered  there  ; 
She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 
She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved ;  she  knew  — 
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For  quickly  comes  such  kno\vK'dgi\  that  his 

heart 
Was  darkened  with  her  shadow,  and  slie  saw 
That  ho  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  all. 
He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  grasp 
He  took  her  hand  ;  a  moment  o*er  his  face 
A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,  and  then  it  faded,  as  it  came ; 
He  drop]>ed  the  hand  he  held,  and  with  slow  steps 
Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adieu. 
For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles  ;  he  passed 
From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  Hall. 
And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way ; 
And  ne'er  repassed  that  hoary  threshold  more. 

rr. 

A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
Tlie  boy  was  sprung  to  manhood  ;  in  the  wilds 
Of  fiery  climes  he  made  himself  a  home, 
And  his  soul  drank  their  sunbeams  ;  he  was  girt 
With  strange  and  dusky  aspects  ;  he  was  not 
Himself  like  what  he  had  been  ;  on  the  sea 
And  on  the  shore  he  was  a  wanderer ; 
There  was  a  mass  of  many  images 
Crowded  like  waves  u{)on  me,  but  he  was 
A  part  of  all ;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
Rei>osing  from  the  noontide  sultriness. 
Couched  among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
Of  ruined  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
Of  those  who  reared  them  ;  by  his  sleeping  side 
Stood  camels  grazing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
Were  fastened  near  a  fountain  ;  and  a  man, 
Clad  in  a  flowing  garb,  did  watch  the  while. 
While  many  of  his  tribe  slumbered  around : 
And  they  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
So  cloudless,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful, 
That  God  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  heaven. 

V. 

A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

The  lady  of  his  love  was  wed  with  one 

Who  did  not  love  her  better  :  in  her  home, 

A  thousand  leagues  from  his,  —  her  native  home. 

She  dwelt,  begirt  with  growing  infancy. 

Daughters  and  sons  of  beauty,  —  but  behold  ! 

UiK)n  her  face  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 

The  settled  shadow  of  an  inwanl  strife, 

And  an  unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye. 

As  if  its  lid  were  charged  with  unshed  tears. 

What  could  her  grief  be  ?  —  she  had  all  she  loved. 

And  he  who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 

To  trouble  with  Imd  hojtes,  or  evil  wish. 

Or  ill -repressed  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts. 

What  could  her  grief  be  f  —  she  had  loved  him 

not. 
Nor  given  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 
Nor  could  he  be  a  {mrt  of  that  which  preyed 
Upon  her  mind  —  a  spectre  of  the  past. 


VI. 

A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  dremm. 
The  wanderer  was  returued.  —  I  saw  him  atiad 
Ik'fore  an  altar  —  with  a  gentle  bride  ; 
Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  whi  h  mad« 
The  starlight  of  his  boyhood  ;  —  as  he  fttood 
Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  c^me 
The  selfsame  aspect  and  the  iiuiveriug  shix-k 
That  in  the  antique  oratory  shook 
His  bosom  in  its  solitude  ;  and  then  — 
As  in  that  hour  — a  moment  o'er  his  fac« 
The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoujrhts 
Was  traced,  —  and  then  it  faded  a»  it  i^me« 
And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  an<l  he  s(M>ke 
The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  w<}r  l^. 
And  all  things  reeled  around  him  ;  he  louM  ^^ 
Not  that  which  was,  nor  that  which  Uiouid  L^re 

been, — 
But  the  old  mansion,  and  the  acciL%t4>nied  h^II, 
And  the  remembered  chamlvnt,  and  the  plii-*-. 
The  day,  the  hour,  the  sun&hine,  and  thf  shx  >, 
All  things  pertaining  to  that  i>lace  and  hoar. 
And  her  who  was  his  destiny,  came  hack. 
And  thnist  themselves  between  him  and  the  !i«:*.i ; 
What  business  had  they  there  at  such  a  tiiut  > 

VII. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  lady  of  his  love  ;  —  O,  she  was  changed. 
As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul  !  her  mind 
Had  wandered  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  eyi% 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  I<»k 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth  ;  she  was  bet-oni# 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm  ;  her  thoughts 
Were  combinations  of  disjointed  things  ; 
And  forms  im])alpable  and  unperreivfU 
Of  others'  sight  familiar  were  to  her^. 
And  this  the  world  calls  frenzy  ;  hut  th*^  wiw 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth  ? 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  fantanes. 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakednevs 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real ! 

VIII. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  ray  dream. 
The  wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore. 
The  beings  which  surroundeil  him  were  gone. 
Or  were  at  war  with  him  ;  he  was  a  mark 
For  blight  and  desolation,  compassed  r^>and 
With  hatred  and  contention  ;  i>ain  waa  mixed 
In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until. 
Like  to  the  Pontiac  monarch  of  old  days* 
He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power. 
But  w^ere  a  kind  of  nutriment ;  he  lived 
Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  many  mc& 


* 


And  made  him  iriends  of  mountains  ;  with  the 

stars 
And  the  quick  Spirit  of  the  universe 
He  held  his  dialogues  :  and  they  did  teach 
To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries  ; 
To  him  the  book  of  Night  was  opened  wide, 
And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  revealed 
A  marvel  and  a  secret.  —  Be  it  so. 

IX. 

My  dream  was  past ;  it  had  no  further  change. 

It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 

Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 

Almost  like  a  reality,  —  the  one 

To  end  in  madness,  —  both  in  misery. 

Byron. 


YUSSOUF. 

A  STRAKOEK  came  one  night  to  Tussoufs  tent, 
Saying,  **  Behold  one  outcast  and  in  dread. 
Against  whose  life  the  bow  of  power  is  bent. 
Who  flies,  and  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ; 
I  come  to  thee  for  shelter  and  for  food, 
To  Yussouf,  called  through  all  our  tribes  '  The 
Good.*" 

"Thistcnt  is  mine,"  said  Yussouf.  "but  nomore 

Than  it  is  God*8  ;  come  in,  and  be  at  peace  ; 

Freely  shalt  thou  partake  of  all  my  store 

As  I  of  His  who  bnildeth  over  these 

Our  tents  his  glorious  roof  of  night  and  day, 

And  at  whose  door  none  ever  yet  heard  Nay.** 

So  Yussouf  entertained  his  guest  that  night. 
And,  waking  him  ere  day,  said  :  "  Here  is  gold. 
My  swiftest  horse  is  saddled  for  thy  flight. 
Depart  before  the  prying  day  grow  bold.'* 
As  one  lamp  lights  another,  nor  grows  less, 
So  nobleness  enkindleth  nobleness. 

That  inward  light  the  stranger's  face  made  grand, 
Which  shines  from  all  self-conquest ;  kneeling  low. 
He  bowed  his  forehead  upon  Yussoufs  hand. 
Sobbing  :  "  0  Sbeik,  I  cannot  leave  thee  so  ; 
I  will  rf  pay  thee  ;  all  this  thou  hast  done 
Unto  that  Ibrahim  who  slew  thy  son  1  *' 

"Take  thrice  the  gold,"  said  Yussouf,  "for  with 

thee 

Into  the  desert,  never  to  return. 

My  one  black  thonght  shall  ride  away  from  me  ; 

First-lwm,  for  whom  by  day  and  night  I  yearn. 

Balanced  and  just  are  all  of  God's  decrees  ; 

Thou  art  avenged,  my  first-l)om,  sleep  in  pence !" 

Jambs  Russbll  Lowblu 


JAFFAR. 

Jatfar,  the  Barmecide,  the  good  vizier, 
The  poor  man's  hope,  the  friend  without  a  peer, 
JafliBX  was  dead,  slain  by  a  doom  unjust ; 
And  guilty  Haroun,  sullen  with  mistrust 
Of  what  the  good,  and  e'en  the  bad,  might  say. 
Ordained  that  no  man  living  from  that  day 
Should  dare  to  speak  his  name  on  pain  of  death. 
All  Araby  and  Persia  held  their  breath  ; 

All  but  the  brave  Mondeer  :  he,  proud  to  show 
How  far  for  love  a  grateful  soul  could  go, 
And  facing  death  for  very  scorn  and  grief 
(For  his  great  heart  wanted  a  great  relieOi 
Stood  forth  in  Bagdad  ilaily,  in  the  square 
Where  once  had  stood  a  happy  house,  and  theto 
Harangued  the  tremblers  at  the  scymitar 
On  all  they  owed  to  the  divine  Joflar. 

"  Bring  me  this  man,"  the  caliph  cried  ;  the  man 
Was  brought,  was  gazed  upon.  The  mutes  began 
To  bind  his  arms.     "Welcome,  brave  cords," 

cried  he ; 
"  From  bonds  far  worse  Jaflar  delivered  me  ; 
From  wants,  from  shames,  from  loveless  house- 
hold fears  ; 
Made  a  man's  eyes  friends  with  delicious  tears  ; 
Restored  me,  loved  me,  put  me  on  a  par 
With  his  great  self.     How  can  I  pay  Jaflar  f " 

Hcroun,  who  felt  that  on  a  soul  like  this 
The  mightiest  vengeance  could  but  fall  amiss. 
Now  deigned  to  smile,  as  one  great  lord  of  fate 
Might  smile  upon  another  half  as  great. 
He  said,  "  Let  worth  grow  frenzied  if  it  will ; 
Tlie  caliph's  judgment  shall  be  master  still. 
Go,  and  since  gifts  so  move  thee,  take  this  gem. 
The  richest  in  the  Tartar's  diadem. 
And  hold  the  giver  as  thou  deemest  fit ! " 
"  GifU  ! "  cried  the  friend  ;  he  took,  and  hold- 
ing it 
High  toward  the  heavens,  as  though  to  meet  his 

star. 
Exclaimed,  "  This,  too,  I  owe  to  thee,  Jaflar  ! " 

LUICH  HUNT. 


HARMOSAN. 

Now  the  third  and  fatal  conflict  for  the  Persian 

throne  was  done. 
And  the  Moslem's  fiery  valor  had  the  crowning 

victory  won. 

Harmosan,  the  last  and  boldest  the  invader  to 
defy. 

Captive,  overborne  by  numbers,  they  were  bring- 
ing forth  to  die. 
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Then  ezclainied  that  noble  captive:  "Lo,  I  per- 
ish in  my  thirst ; 

Give  me  but  one  drink  of  water,  and  let  then 
arrive  the  worst  1 " 

In  his  hand  he  took  the  goblet ;  but  awhile  the 

draught  forbore, 
Seeming  doubtfully  the  purpose  of  the  foeman  to 

explore. 

Well  might  then  have  paused  the  bravest,  —  for, 

around  him,  angry  foes 
With  a  hedge  of  naked  weapons  did  that  lonely 

man  enclose. 

"  But  what  fear'st  thou  T  *'  cried  the  caliph ;  "  is 

it,  friend,  a  secret  blow  ? 
Fear  it   not !    our  gallant  Moslems   no    such 

treacherous  dealing  know. 

"Thou  mayst  quench  thy  thirst  securely,  for 

thou  shalt  not  die  before 
Thouhast  drunk  that  cup  of  water,  —  this  reprieve 

is  thine — no  more  ! " 

Quick  the  satrap  dashed  the  goblet  down  to 

earth  with  ready  hand. 
And  the  liquid  sank  forever,  lost  amid  the  bum- 
-  ing  sand. 

"  Thou  hast  said  that  mine  my  life  is,  till  the 

water  of  that  cup 
I  have  drained ;  then  bid  thy  servants  that 

spilled  water  gather  up  1  '* 

For  a  moment  stood  the  caliph  as  by  doubtful 

passions  stirred  ; 
Then  exclaimed,  "Forever  sacred  must  remain 

a  monarch's  word. 

"Bring  another  cup,  and  straightway  to  the 

noble  Persian  give  : 

Diink,  I  said  before,  and  perish, — now  I  bid 

thee  drink  and  live  !  " 

Richard  cubnbvix  Trbnch. 


ABOU   BEN  ADHEM. 

Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase  !) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace. 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold  : 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold. 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
•*  What  writest  thou  ?  "  —  The  vision  raised  its 

head. 
And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answerp<l,  *'  The  names  of  those  who  love  the 

Lord." 


"  And  is  mine  one  f  '*  said  Aboa.    **  Nsj,  not 

so, 
Replied  the  angel.  —  Abou  spoke  morp  lov. 
But  cheerly  still ;  and  said,  "1  pray  thi^,  th»a. 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  ftrllow-mcm.*' 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.     The  n^'xt  nijh; 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  li^ht. 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  hid 

blessed,  — 
And,  lo  !  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  jr<t ' 


A  PSALM  OF  LIFE. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  nmnbei^ 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dnam  ! 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers. 

And  things  are  not  what  hey 

Life  is  real  1  Life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest. 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Not  ei^joyment,  and  not  sorrow. 

Is  our  destined  end  or  wav  ; 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  flef'ting. 
And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle. 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle  ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife  ! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe*er  plnt^nt ! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead  ! 
Act,  —  act  in  the  living  Present  ! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead  ! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  liven  sublime. 

And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  ;  — 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 
Sailing  o*er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doin^ 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate  ; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

heshy  wauswosth  LoMcnoxow. 
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FROM  PHILASTER. 

i  FOUND  him  sitting  by  a  foantain-side. 
Of  which  he  borrowed  some  to  quench  his  thirst, 
And  paid  the  nymph  again  as  much  in  tears. 
A  garland  lay  him  by,  made  by  himself, 
Of  many  several  flowers,  bred  in  the  bay, 
Stuck  in  that  mystic  order,  that  the  rareness 
Delighted  me  :  but  ever  when  he  turned 
His  tender  eyes  upon  them  he  would  weep, 
As  if  he  meant  to  make  them  grow  again. 
Seeing  such  pretty  helpless  innocence 
Dwell  in  his  face,  I  asked  him  all  hia  story. 
He  told  me  that  his  parents  gentle  died. 
Leaving  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  fields. 
Which  gave  him  roots  ;  and  of  the  crystal  springs, 
Which  did  not  stop  their  courses  ;  and  the  sun, 
Which  still,  he  thanked  him,  yielded  him  his  light. 
Then  took  he  up  his  garland,  and  did  show 
What  every  flower,  as  country  people  hold. 
Did  signify  ;  and  how  all,  ordered  thus. 
Expressed  his  grief ;  and  to  my  thoughts  did  read 
The  prettiest  lecture  of  hia  country  art 
That  could  be  wished  ;  so  that  methought  I  could 
Have  studied  it.     I  gladly  entertained  him, 
Who  was  as  glad  to  follow. 

BEAUMONT  and  FLBTCKBR. 


WHY  THUS  LONGING? 

Why  thus  longing,  thus  forever  sighing. 
For  the  far-oflf,  unattained  and  dim. 

While  the  beautiful,  all  round  thee  lying, 
Offers  up  its  low,  perpetual  hymn  ? 

Wonldst  thou  listen  to  its  gentle  teaching. 
All  thy  restless  yearning  it  would  still ; 

Leaf  and  flower  and  laden  bee  are  preaching 
Thine  own  sphere,  though  humble,  first  to  fill. 

Poor  indeed  thou  must  be,  if  around  thee 
Thou  no  ray  of  light  and  joy  canst  throw. 

If  no  silken  cord  of  love  hath  bound  thee 
To  some  little  world  through  weal  and  woe  ; 

If  no  dear  eyes  thy  fond  love  can  brighten,  — 

No  fond  voices  answer  to  thine  own  ; 
If  no  brother's  sorrow  thou  canst  lighten. 

By  daily  sympathy  and  gentle  tone. 

•  •  •  •  • 

HARRIBT  WmSLOW. 


TIS  SWEET. 


moM 


t« 


T  is  sweet  to  see  the  evening  star  appear  ; 

*T  1b  sweet  to  listen  as  the  night-winds  creep 
From  leaf  to  leaf ;  't  is  sweet  to  view  on  high 
The  rainbow,  based  on  ocean,  span  the  sky. 

'T  is  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog*s  honest  bark 
Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near 
home  ; 

T  is  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come  ; 

T  is  sweet  to  be  awakened  by  the  lark. 
Or  lulled  by  falling  waters  ;  sweet  the  hum 

Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds. 

The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words. 

Sweet  is  the  vintage,  when  the  showering  grapes 
In  Bacchanal  profusion  reel  to  earth, 

Purple  and  gushing  :  sweet  are,  our  escapes 
From  civic  revelry  to  rural  mirth  ; 

Sweet  to  the  miser  are  his  glittering  heaps  ; 
Sweet  to  the  father  is  his  first-bom*s  birth ; 

Sweet  is  revenge,  —  especially  to  women. 

Pillage  to  soldiers,  prize-money  to  seamen. 

•  •  •  •  • 

*T  is  sweet  to  win,  no  matter  how,  one's  laurels, 
By  blood  or  ink  ;  't  is  sweet  to  put  an  end 

To  strife  ;   't  is  sometimes  sweet  to  have  our 
quarrels. 
Particularly  with  a  tiresome  friend  ; 

Sweet  is  old  wine  in  bottles,  ale  in  barrels ; 
Dear  is  the  helpless  creature  we  defend 

Against  the  world  ;  and  dear  the  school-boy  spot 

We  ne'er  forget,  though  there  we  are  forgot. 

But  sweeter  still  than  this,  than  these,  than  all. 
Is  first  and  passionate  love,  — it  stands  alone. 

Like  Adam's  recollection  of  his  fall ; 
The  tree  of  knowledge  has  been  plucked, —  all  *s 
known,  — 

And  life  yields  nothing  further  to  recall 
Worthy  of  this  ambrosial  sin,  so  shown. 

No  doubt  in  fable,  as  the  unforgiven 

Fire  which  Prometheus  filched  for  us  from  heaven. 

BYRON. 


^ 


DON    JUAN. 

'T  is  sweet  to  hear. 

At  midnight  on  the  blue  and  moonlit  deep. 
The  song  and  oar  of  Adria's  gondolier, 

By  distance  mellowed,  o'er  the  waters  sweep ; 


L'  ALLEGRO. 

Hence,  loathed  Melancholy, 

Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  Midnight  bom ! 

In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 
'Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks,  and  sights 
unholy. 

Find  out  some  uncouth  cell. 
Where   brooding   darkness  spreads  his  jealous 

wings. 
And  the  night-raven  sings  ; 
There  under  ebon  shades,  and  low -browed  rocks. 
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As  ragged  as  thy  locks, 

III  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwelL 
But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free. 
In  heaven  ycleped  Euphrosyne, 
And,  by  men,  heart-easing  Mirth  ! 
Whom  lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth, 
With  two  sister  Graces  more, 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore  ; 
Or  whether  (as  some  sages  sing) 
The  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  springs 
Zephyr,  with  Aurora  playing,  — 
As  he  met  her  once  a- Maying,  — 
There,  on  beds  of  violets  blue 
And  fresh-blown  roses  washed  in  dew, 
Filled  her  with  thee,  a  daughter  fair, 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair. 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest,  and  youthful  Jollity,  — 
Quips  and  cranks  and  wanton  wiles. 
Nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles. 
Such  as  hang  on  Hebe's  cheek, 
And  love  to  live  in  dimple  sleek,  — 
Sport,  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter,  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come  !  and  trip  it,  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe  ; 
And  in  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty ; 
And  if  I  give  thee  honor  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 
In  unreprov^d  pleasures  free,  — 
To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  Night, 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies. 
Till  the  dappled  Dawn  doth  rise  ; 
Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  Sorrow, 
And  at  my  window  bid  good  morrow. 
Through  the  sweet-brier,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine  ; 
While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin. 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  bam  door. 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before-; 
Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  honi 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  mom. 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill ; 
Sometime  walking,  not  unseen, 
By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green. 
Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state, 
Robed  in  flames,  and  amber  light. 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight ; 
While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrowed  land, 
And  the  milkmaid  aingeth  blithe. 


And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe. 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleAsaiva, 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures 
Russet  lawns,  and  fallows  gray, 
Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray,  — 
Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  laboring  clouds  do  often  rest,  — 
Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied. 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide. 
Towers  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees. 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 
The  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes. 
Hard  by,  a  cottage  chimney  smokes 
From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks. 
Where  Corydon  and  Thyrsis  met. 
Are  at  their  savory  dinner  set 
Of  herbs,  and  other  country  meases, 
Which  the  neat-hande<l  PhiUis  dresses ; 
And  then  in  haste  her  bower  she  leaves, 
With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves ; 
Or,  if  the  earlier  season  lead. 
To  the  tanned  haycock  in  the  mead. 
Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite. 
When  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 
To  many  a  youth,  and  many  a  maid. 
Dancing  in  the  checkered  shade  ; 
And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  plsj 
On  a  sunshine  holiday. 
Till  the  livelong  daylight  fail ; 
Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale 
With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat : 
How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat,  — 
She  was  pinched  and  pulleil,  she  said. 
And  he,  by  friar's  lantem  le<l ; 
Tells  how  the  dradging  goblin  sweat 
To  eam  his  cream-bowl  duly  set. 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom. 
His  shado^'y  flail  hath  thrpsh<*d  tli**  com 
That  ten  day -laborers  could  not  end  ; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  fiend. 
And,  stretched  out  all  the  chimney's  length. 
Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength, 
And,  crop-full,  out  of  doors  he  flings 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales,  to  bed  they  creejv 
By  whi»«pering  winds  soon  lulled  a^t^p. 
Towered  cities  please  us  then, 
And  the  busy  hum  of  men, 
Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 
In  weetls  of  jjeace  high  triumphs  hold,  — 
With  store  of  ladies,  whos**  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
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Of  wit  or  ftrras,  while  both  contend 
To  win  her  grace  whom  all  commend. 
There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saffron  robe,  with  taper  clear, 
And  pomp  and  feast  and  revelry. 
With  mask,  and  antique  pageantry,  — 
Such  sights  as  youtliful  poets  dream 
On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream  ; 
Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Johnson's  learned  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  fancy's  child. 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

And  ever,  against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs. 
Married  to  immortal  verse, 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce, 
In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out. 
With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning 
The  melting  voice  through  mazes  runnings 
Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony,  — 
That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave  liis  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heajied  Elysian  flowers,  and  hear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  sA  free 
His  half-regained  Eurydice. 

*  These  delights  if  thou  canst  give, 

Mirth,  with  thee  1  mean  to  live. 

John  Milton. 


MUSIC. 


FBOM   "TWBLFTH   NIGHT. 


•t 


DlTKE.  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on  ; 
Give  me  excess  of  it,  that,  surfeiting. 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
That  strain  again  ;  —  it  had  a  dying  fall : 
0,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south. 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
Stealing,  and  giving  odor. 

SHAKBSPBARB. 


The  soul  of  music  slumbers  in  the  shell, 

Till  waked  and  kindled  by  the  master's  spell ; 

And  feeling  hearts  —  touch  them  but  rightly  — 

pour 

A  thousand  melodies  unheard  before  ! 

Samuel  Rogers. 


ntOM   "  MERCHANT  OF  VRNICK." 

LoBEXZO.  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps 
upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 


Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica :  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  : 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  be- 

hold'st. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  : 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

■  •  •  »  • 

Jessica.  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet 

music. 
Lob.  The  reason  is  your  spirits  are  attentive. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Therefore  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 

floods; 
Since  naught  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus  : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. 

SHAKBSPBARB. 


Music,  when  soft  voices  die. 
Vibrates  in  the  memory,  — 
Odors,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
Live  witliin  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Kose-leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead« 

Are  heaped  for  the  beloved's  bed ; 

And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone, 

Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 

shsllet. 


Where  music  dwells 
Lingering,  and  wandering  dn,  as  loath  to  die. 
Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 
That  they  were  bom  for  immortality. 


Wordsworth. 


Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast. 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak. 

CONGRBVB. 


ALEXANDER'S  FEAST;  OR  THE  POWER 

OF  MUSIC. 


AN  ODB. 


T  WAS  at  the  royal  feast,  for  Persia  won 
By  Philij/s  warlike  son  : 
Aloft  in  awful  state 
The  godlike  hero  sate 
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On  his  imperial  throne  : 
His  valiant  peers  were  placed  around, 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtles  bound ; 
(So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crowned.) 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side, 
Sate  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride 
In  flower  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair  I 
None  but  the  brave. 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 

CHORUS. 

Happy ,  happy,  happy  pair  / 
None  hut  tfie  brave, 
None  but  the  brave, 
NoTvt  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair, 

Timotheus,  placed  on  high 
Amid  the  tuneful  choir, 
With  flying  fingers  touched  the  lyre ; 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky, 

And  heavenly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove, 
Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above, 
(Such  is  the  power  of  mighty  love.) 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god  ; 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode. 
When  he  to  fair  Olympia  pressed  ; 
And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast ; 
Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curled. 
And  stamped  an  image  of  himself,  a  sovereign 

.    of  the  world. 
The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound, 
A  present  deity  !  they  shout  around  ; 
A  present  deity  !  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound. 
With  ravished  ears 
The  monarch  hears. 
Assumes  the  god, 
Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

CHORUS. 
With  ravished  ears 
The  monarch  hears. 
Assumes  the  god. 
Affects  to  nod, 
And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician 
sung. 
Of  Bacchus  —  ever  fair  and  ever  young  : 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes  ; 
Sound  the  trumpets  ;  beat  the  drums : 
Flushed  with  a  purple  grace 
He  shows  his  honest  face  : 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath.     He  comes  1  he 
comes ! 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 
Drinking  joys  did  fii-bt  ordain  ; 


Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasnre. 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure  ; 
Kich  the  treasure. 
Sweet  the  pleasure. 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

CHORUS. 

Bacchus*  blessings  are  a  treasure^ 
Drinking  is  the  soldiers  pleawure ; 

Rich  the  treasure. 

Sweet  the  pleasure. 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain. 

Soothed  with  the  sound  the  king  grew  vide  ; 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again  ; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes  ;  and  thrioe  h' 
slew  the  slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise  ; 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyesi ; 
And,  while  he  heaven  and  earth  defied. 
Changed  his  hand,  and  checked  hia  pride. 
He  chose  a  mournful  muse 
Soft  pity  to  infuse  : 
He  sung  Darius,  great  and  good  ; 

By  too  severe  a  fate. 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen,  fallen. 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 

And  welteringin  his  blood ; 
Deserted,  at  his  utmost  need. 
By  those  his  former  bounty  fed  ; 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyea. 
With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  victor  Mte, 
Revolving  in  his  altered  soul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below  ; 
And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stole  ; 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

CHORUS. 

Revolving  in  his  altered  soul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  hflow; 

And,  now  and  then,  a  sigh  he  stol< ; 
And  tears  began  to  fiovo. 


The  mighty  master  smiled,  to 

That  love  was  in  the  next  degree  ; 

'T  was  but  a  kindred  sound  to  more. 

For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 
Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  meaAures, 
Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pltia 

War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble  ; 

Honor,  but  an  empty  bubble  ; 
Never  ending,  stiU  beginning. 

Fighting  still,  and  still  destro\in(; : 
If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning 

Think,  O,  think  it  worth  enjoying  I 
Lovely  Thais  sits  benide  thee. 
Take  the  good  the  guds  provide  tbe«. 
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The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause  ; 
So  Love  was  crowned,  but  Music  won  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gazed  on  the  fair 
Who  caused  his  care, 
And  sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked, 
Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed  again  : 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressed. 
The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

CHOBUS. 

TheprifiM,  unable  to  conceal  hiapain, 
Cfaxed  on  the  fair 
Who  eauaed  hie  care. 
And  sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked, 
Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed  again : 
At  length,  with  love  and  unne  at  once  oppressed, 
The  vanquished  vieior  sunk  upon  her  breast. 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again  : 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain. 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder, 
And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thnnder. 
Hark,  hark,  the  horrid  sound 
Has  raised  up  his  head ; 
As  awaked  from  the  dead. 
And  amazed,  he  stares  around. 
Revenge  !  revenge  !  Timotheus  cries. 
See  the  furies  arise  I 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear. 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair ! 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyM  I 
Behold  a  ghastly  band. 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand  I 
Those  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battlewere  alaxn, 
And  unbnried  remain, 
Inglorious  on  the  plain  : 
Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew. 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high. 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes. 
And  glittering  temples  of  their  hostile  gods. 
The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy  ; 
Andthekingseizedaflambeau  with  zeal  todestroy ; 
Thais  led  the  way, 
To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy  ! 

CHORUS. 

And  the  king  seized  aflambeauunth  zeal  to  destroy  ; 

Thais  led  the  way. 

To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troyt 

Thus  long  ago, 
Era  heaving  bellows  learned  to  blow. 
While  oigans  yet  were  mute  ; 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute, 


And  sounding  lyre. 
Could  sweU  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desiis. 
At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame  ; 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store. 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  nature's  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown 
before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown  ; 
He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 
She  drew  an  angel  down. 

GRAND  CHORUS. 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame  ; 
The  sweet  enthiLsiast,  from,  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds. 
With  nature*s  mother-wit,  and  arts  unknown 
before. 
Let  old  Tim^^heus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown; 

He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 

She  drew  an  angel  down. 


JOHN  drydbk. 
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THE  PASSIONS. 


AM  ODB  FOR  MUSIC 


When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung. 
The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell. 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell,  — 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting,  — 
Possest  beyond  the  muse's  painting ; 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined ; 
Till  once,  't  is  said,  when  all  were  fired. 
Filled  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired. 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound ; 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art. 
Each  (for  madness  ruled  the  hour) 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try. 
Amid  the  cords  bewildered  laid. 

And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why, 
E*en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 

Next  Anger  rushed  ;  his  eyes,  on  fire. 
In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stings  < 

In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre. 
And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  stringk 


^ 
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With  woful  measures  wan  Despair, 
Low,  sullen  sounds,  his  grief  beguiled,  — 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air ; 
'T  was  sad  by  lits,  by  starts  't  was  wild. 

But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair,  — 

What  was  thy  delightful  measure  ? 
Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure. 

And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  haH  ! 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong  ; 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale. 
She  called  on  Echo  still,  through  all  tlie  song ; 
And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close ; 
And  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled,  and  waved  her 

golden  hair. 
And  longer  had  she  sung  —  but,  with  a  frown. 

Revenge  impationt  rose ; 
Rethrew  his  blood-stained  sword  in  thunder  down; 
And,  with  a  withering  look, 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took. 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe  ! 
And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 
Dejected  Pity,  at  his  side. 
Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied. 
Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild,  unaltered  mien, 
While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  bursting 
from  his  head. 

Thy  numbers.  Jealousy,  to  naught  were  fixed,  — 
Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state  ; 

Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed ; 
And  now  it  courted  love,  — now,  raving, 
called  on  Hate. 

With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired. 
Pale  Melancholy  sate  retired  ; 
And  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat. 
In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet. 
Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive 
soul ; 
And,  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around. 
Bubbling  runnels  joined  the  sound  ; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  meas- 
ure stole ; 
Oro'ersome  haunted  stream,  with  fond  delay, 
Round  an  holy  calm  diffusing. 
Love  of  peace,  and  lonely  musing, 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But  O,  how  altered  was  its  sprightlier  tone 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue. 
Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung. 
Her  buskins  gemmed  with  morning  dew, 
Blewaninspiringair,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung, — 
The  hunter's  call,  to  faun  and  diyad  known  I 


The  oak-crowned  sisters,  and  their  duLste-rn**! 
queen. 
Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys,  were  seen 
Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  gnen  ; 

Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear ; 
And  Sport  leapt  up,  audseized  his  beecfaempear. 

Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial : 
He,  with  viny  crown  advancing?. 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrest ; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk -awakening  riot. 

Whose  sweet  entrancingvoice  he  loved  the  b^«t : 
They  would  have  thought  who  heard  the  «trun. 
They  saw,  in  Tempe's  vale,  her  native  m^iils 
Amidst  the  festal-sounding  shades, 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing. 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kissed  the  string**. 
Love  fi:amed  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  r^icd  : 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound  ; 
And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 
As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  ivpftj. 
Shook  thousand  odors  from  his  dewy  wingm. 

0  Music  !  sphere-descended  maid. 
Friend  of  pleasure,  wisdom's  aid  f 
Why,  goddess  !  why,  to  us  denied, 
Lay'st  thou  thy  ancient  l3rTe  aside  f 
As,  in  that  loved  Athenian  bower. 
You  learned  an  all-commanding  power. 
Thy  mimic  soul,  0  nymph  endeared. 
Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard  ; 
Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart. 
Devote  to  virtue,  fancy,  art  f 
Arise,  as  in  that  elder  time. 
Warm,  enei^tic,  chaste,  sublime  1 
Thy  wonders,  in  that  godlike  age. 
Fill  thy  recording  sister's  page  ; 
'T  is  said  —  and  I  believe  the  tale  — 
Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail. 
Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 
Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  a^  «-> 
E'en  all  at  once  together  found,  — 
Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound. 
O,  bid  our  vain  endeavors  cease  ; 
Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece  ! 
Return  in  all  thy  simple  state,  — 
Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate  I 


A  SONG  FOR  ST.  CECILIA'S  DAY,  1«S7 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  hannony. 
This  universal  frame  began  ; 
When  Nature  underneath  a  heap 
Of  jarring  atoms  lay. 
And  could  not  heave  her  head. 
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The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high. 

Arise,  ye  more  than  dead  ! 
Then  cold  and  hot  and  moist  and  dry 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap. 

And  Music's  power  obey. 
Ftom  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony. 

This  universal  frame  began  : 

From  harmony  to  harmony, 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man. 

What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell  T 
When  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  shell. 
His  listening  brethren  stood  around. 
And,  wondering,  on  their  faces  fell 
To  worship  that  celestial  sound. 
Less  than  a  God  they  thought  there  could  not  dwell 
Within  the  h6llow  of  that  shell. 
That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well. 
What  passion  cannot  Music  raise  and  quell  T 

The  trumpet's  loud  clangor 

Excites  us  to  arms. 
With  shrill  notes  of  anger, 

And  mortal  alarms, 
The  double  double  double  heat 

Of  the  thundering  drum 

Cries,  hark  !  the  foes  come  ; 
Charge,  charge,  't  is  too  late  to  retreat. 

The  soft  complaining  flute 
In  dying  notes  discovers 
The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers. 
Whose  dirge  is  whispered  by  the  warbling  lute. 

Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs,  and  desperation. 
Fury,  frantic  indignation. 
Depth  of  pains,  and  height  of  passion. 

For  the  fair,  disdainful  dame. 

But  0,  what  art  can  teach. 
What  human  voice  can  reach, 

The  sacred  organ's  praise  ? 
Notes  inspiring  holy  love. 
Notes  that  wing  their  heavenly  ways 
To  mend  the  choirs  above. 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race  ; 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place. 

Sequacious  of  the  lyre  ; 
But  bright  Cecilia  raised  the  wonder  higher  ; 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  given. 
An  angel  heard,  and  straight  appeared 

Mistaking  earth  for  heaven. 

OILAKD  CHORUS. 

ABfrom  the  power  of  sacred  lays 
The  gpheres  began  to  move. 


And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 

To  all  the  blessed  above  ; 

So  when  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 

This  crumbling  pa^/eant  shall  devour, 

The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high. 

The  dead  shall  live^  the  living  die. 

And  Music  shall  untune  the  sky. 

JOHN  drydbn. 


MAN. 


How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 

How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man  1 

How  passing  wonder  He  who  made  him  such  1 

Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes. 

From  different  natures  marvellously  mixed. 

Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds  ! 

Distinguished  link  in  being's  endless  chain  I 

Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity  1 

A  beam  ethereal,  sullied,  and  absorpt ! 

Though  sullied  and  dishonored,  still  divine  1 

Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  ! 

An  heir  of  glory  I  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 

Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite  ! 

A  worm  !  a  God  1  —  I  tremble  at  myself. 

And  in  myself  am  lost.     At  home,  a  stranger, 

Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast. 

And  wondering  at  her  own.     How  reason  reels  ! 

0,  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man  ! 

Triumphantly  distressed !  What  joy !  what  dread ! 

.Alternately  transported  and  alarmed  ! 

What  can  preserve  my  life  ?  or  what  destroy  ? 

An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave  ; 

Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

Dr.  Edward  Young. 


MAN  — WOMAN. 

Man's  home  is  everywhere.    On  ocean's  flood. 
Where  the  strong  ship  with  storm -defying  tether 
Doth  link  in  stormy  brotherhood 
Earth's  utmost  zones  together. 
Where'er  the  red  gold  glows,  the  spice-trees  wave. 
Where  the  rich  diamond  ripens,  mid  the  flame 
Of  vertic  suns  that  ope  the  stranger's  grave. 
He  with  bronzed  cheek  and  daring  step  doth 
rove ; 
He  with  short  pang  and  slight 
Doth  turn  him  from  the  checkered  light 
Of  the  fair  moon  through  his  own  forests  dancings 
Where  music,  joy,  and  love 

Were  his  young  hours  entrancing ; 
And  where  ambition's  thunder-claim 
Points  out  his  lot. 
Or  fitful  wealth  allures  to  roam. 
There  doth  he  make  his  homa^ 
Bepining  not. 
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It  is  not  thus  with  Woman.     The  far  halls, 

Though  ruinous  and  lone, 
Where  first  her  pleased  ear  drank  a  nursing- 
mother's  tone ; 
The  home  with  humble  walls, 
Where  breathed  a  parent's  prayer  around  her 
bed ; 
The  valley  where,  with  playmates  true. 
She  culled  the  strawberry,  bright  with  dew  ; 
The  bower  where  Love  her  timid  footsteps  led ; 
The  hearthstone  where  her  children  grew ; 
The  damp  soil  where  she  cast 
The  flower-seeds  of  her  hope,  and  saw  them  bide 
the  blast,  — 
Affection  with  unfading  tint  recalls, 
Lingering  round  the  ivied  walls. 
Where  every  rose  hath  in  its  cup  a  bee, 

Making  fresh  honey  of  remembered  things. 
Each  rose  without  a  thorn,  each  bee  bereft  of 
stings-  LvDiA  H.  SiGouimrBY. 


MAN  — WOMAN. 


ntoM 


"dow  juak." 


"  Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart ; 

'T  is  woman's  whole  existence.    Man  may  range 
The  court,  camp,  church,  the  vessel,  and  the  mart, 

Sword,  gown,  gain,  glory,  offer  in  exchange 
Pride,  fame,  ambition,  to  fill  up  his  heart. 

And  few  there  are  whom  these  cannot  estrange  : 
Men  have  all  these  resources,  we  but  one,  — 
To  love  again,  and  be  again  undone." 

BYRON. 


TO  A  SLEEPING  CHILD. 

Art  thou  a  thing  of  mortal  birth 
Whose  happy  home  is  on  our  earth  T 
Does  human  blood  with  life  imbue 
Those  wandering  veins  of  heavenly  blue 
That  stray  along  thy  forehead  fair, 
Lost  mid  a  gleam  of  golden  hair  ? 
0,  can  that  light  and  airy  breath 
Steal  from  a  being  doomed  to  death  T 
Those  features  to  the  grave  be  sent 
In  sleep  thus  mutely  eloquent  ? 
Or  art  thou,  what  thy  form  would  seem. 
The  phantom  of  a  blessed  dream  T 
A  human  shape  I  feel  thou  art 
I  feel  it  at  my  beating  heart. 
Those  tremors  both  of  soul  and  sense 
Awoke  by  infant  innocence  ! 
Though  dear  the  forms  by  fancy  wove. 
We  love  ihem  with  a  transient  love  ; 
Thoughts  from  the  living  world  intrude 
Even  on  our  deepest  solitude  ; 


But,  lovely  child  I  thy  magic  stole 
At  once  into  my  inmost  soul. 
With  feelings  as  thy  beauty  fair, 
And  left  no  other  vision  there. 

To  me  thy  parents  are  unknown  ; 
Glad  would  they  be  their  child  to  own  ! 
And  well  they  must  have  loved  before. 
If  since  thy  birth  they  loved  not  more. 
Thou  art  a  branch  of  noble  stem. 
And  seeing  thee  I  figure  them. 
What  many  a  childless  one  would  give. 
If  thou  in  their  still  home  would^l  live. 
Though  in  thy  face  no  family-line 
Might  sweetly  say,  "This  babe  is  mine"  ! 
In  time  thou  wouldst  become  the  aaine 
As  their  own  child,  —  all  but  the  name  I 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD. 

Thb  wind  blew  wide  the  casement,  and  within  — 

It  was  the  loveliest  picture  t  —  a  sweet  child 

Lay  in  its  mother^s  arms,  and  drew  its  life. 

In  pauses,  from  the  fountain,  —  the  white  rooad 

Part  shaded  by  loose  tresses,  soft  and  dark. 

Concealing,  but  still  showing,  the  fair  realm 

Of  so  much  rapture,  as  green  shadowing  tre^s 

With  beauty  shroud  the  brooklet   The  reil  lips 

Were  parted,  and  the  cheek  upon  the  breast 

Lay  close,  and,  like  the  young  leaf  of  th^  (!ow4>r. 

Wore  the  same  color,  rich  and  warm  and  fre^:  — 

And  such  alone  are  beautifiiL     Its  eye, 

A  full  blue  gem,  most  exquisitely  set. 

Looked  arehly  on  its  world,  —  the  little  imp, 

As  if  it  knew  even  then  that  such  a  wreath 

Were  not  for  all ;  and  with  its  playful  hands 

It  drew  aside  the  robe  that  hid  its  realm. 

And  peeped  and  laughed  aloud,  and  so  it  laid 

Its  head  upon  the  shrine  of  such  pure  jova. 

And,  laughing,  slept.  And  while  it  sUpt,  the  tean 

Of  the  sweet  mother  fell  upon  its  cheek,  — 

Tears  such  as  fall  from  April  skies,  and  bring 

The  sunlight  after.     They  were  tears  of  joy ; 

And  the  true  heart  of  that  young  mother  then 

Grew  lighter,  and  she  sang  unconscioualy 

The  silliest  ballad-song  that  ever  yet 

Subdued  the  nursery's  voices,  and  faitraght  ali^p 

To  fold  her  sabbath  wings  above  its  cou'h. 

wnxtAM  GuJioam 


* 


FORTL^NE. 

pitAGimrT  moM  "FAmrr."* 

But  Fortune,  like  some  others  of  her 
Delights  in  tantalizing  and  tonne&ting. 
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Tne  day  we  fe«d  upon  their  smiles,  —  the  next 
Is  speut  in  swearing  aoirowin^  and  repenting. 

•  •  •  .  • 

ETe  never  walked  in  Puadise  more  pnre 

Than  on  that  mom  when  Satan  pUyed  the  devil 

With  her  and  all  her  race.     A  lovesick  wooer 
Ne'er  asked  a  kinder  maiden,  or  more  civil. 

Than  Cleopatra  was  to  Antony 

The  day  she  left  him  on  the  Ionian 


The  serpent — loveliest  in  his  coiled  ring. 
With  eye  that  channs,  and  heauty  that  ontvies 

The  tints  of  the  nunbow  —  bears  upon  his  sting 
The  deadliest  venom.     Ere  the  dolphin  dies 

Its  hoes  are  brightest     Like  an  infant's  breath 

Are  tropic  winds  before  the  voice  of  death 

Is  heard  upon  the  waters,  sammoning 
The  midnight  earthquake  from  its  sleepof  yean 

To  do  its  task  of  woe.     The  clouds  that  fling 
The  lightning  brighten  ere  the  bolt  appears ; 

The  pantings  of  the  warrior^s  heart  are  proud 

Upon  that  battle-morn  whose  night-dews  wet  his 
shroud  ; 

The  san  is  loveliest  as  he  sinks  to  rest ; 

The  leaves  of  Autumn  smile  when  fading  fast ; 

The  swan's  last  song  is  sweetest. 

Frrz^aaBNB  Rallbck. 


j  So  strength  first  made  a  way  ; 

Then  beauty  flowed,  then  wisdom,  honor,  pleasure : 
When  almost  all  was  out,  God  made  a  stay, 

'  Perceiving  that  alone,  of  all  his  treasure^ 
Best  in  the  bottom  lay. 

{  For  if  I  should  (said  he) 

i  Bestow  this  jewel  also  on  my  creature^ 
He  would  adore  my  gifts  instead  of  me. 
And  rest  in  Nature,  not  the  God  of  Nature : 
So  both  should  losers  be. 

Yet  let  him  keep  the  rest, 

But  keep  them  with  repining  restlessness  : 

Let  him  be  rich  and  weary,  that  at  least. 

If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 

Hay  toss  him  to  my  breast. 

CEOKCB  HsaBBaT. 


FORTUNE. 


■iriD  S  SONG. 


TuxK,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the 

proud  ; 
Turn  thy  wild  wheel  through  sunshine,  storm, 

and  cloud ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or 
frown ; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down  ; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great. 

Smile  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many  lands  ; 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own  hands  ; 
For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate. 

Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring  crowd  ; 

Tliy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  cloud  ; 

Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

ALFRED  Tennyson. 


^ 


THE  GIFTS  OF  GOD. 

WiiF.N  God  nt  first  made  man, 
Having  a  glass  of  blessings  standing  by, 
Let  us  (said  he)  pour  on  him  all  we  can  : 
Let  the  world's  riches,  which  dispersed  lie. 

Contract  into  a  span. 


ENIGMA. 


"K." 


T  WAS  whispered  in  heaven,  and  muttered  in  hell. 
And  echo  caught  faintly  the  sound  as  it  fell ; 
On  the  confines  of  earth  't  was  permitted  to  rest. 
And  the  depths  of  the  ocean  its  presence  oonfessetl ; 
*T  was  seen  in  the  lightning,  and  heard  in  the 

thunder ; 
'T  will  be  found  in  the  spheres,   when  riven 

asunder; 
T  was  given  to  man  with  his  earliest  breath. 
Assists  at  his  birth,  and  attends  him  in  death  ; 
Presides  o'er  his  happiness,  honor,  and  health, 
Is  the  prop  of  his  house,  and  the  end  of  his  wealth. 

It  begins  every  hope,  every  wish  it  must  bound. 

And    though    unassuming,    with   monarchs   is 

crowned. 

In  the  heaps  of  the  miser  't  is  hoarded  with  care. 

But  is  sure  to  be  lost  in  his  prodigal  heir. 

Without  it  the  soldier  and  sailor  may  roam. 

But  woe  to  the  wretch  who  expels  it  from  home  I 

In  the  whispers  of  conscience  its  voice  will  be  found. 

Nor  e'er  in  the  whirlwind  of  passion  be  drowned. 

It  softens  the  heart ;  and,  though  deaf  to  the  ear, 

It  will  make  it  acutely  and  instantly  hear. 

But  in  shade  let  it  rest,  like  a  delicate  flower,  — 

0,  breathe  on  it  softly  ;  it  dies  in  an  hour. 

Miss  Fanshawb. 


FATHER  LAND  AND  MOTHER  TONGUE. 

Our  Father  Land  !  and  wouldst  thou  know 
Why  we  should  call  it  Father  Land  7 

It  is  that  Adam  here  below 
Was  made  of  earth  by  Nature's  hand. 
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And  he,  our  father  made  of  earth, 
Hath  peopled  earth  on  every  hand ; 

And  we,  in  memory  of  hia  biith. 
Do  call  our  country  Father  Land. 

At  first  in  Eden's  bowers,  they  say, 

No  sound  of  8i)eech  had  Adam  caught, 
But  whiiitlcd  like  a  bird  all  day,  — 

And  maybe  't  was  for  want  of  thought. 
But  Nature,  with  resistless  laws. 

Made  Adam  soon  suri^ass  the  birds  ; 
She  gave  him  lovely  Eve  because 

If  he  *d  a  wife  they  must  have  words. 

And  so  the  native  land,  I  hold. 
By  male  descent  is  proudly  mine  ; 

The  language,  as  the  tale  hath  told. 
Was  given  in  the  female  line. 

And  thus  we  see  on  either  hand 
We  name  our  blessings  whence  they've  sprung ; 

We  call  our  country  Father  Land, 

We  call  our  language  Mother  Tongue. 

Samubl  Ijovsa. 


f& 


SMALL  BEGINNINGS. 

A  TRAYELLER  through  a  dusty  road  strewed 

acorns  on  the  lea ; 
And  one  took  root  and  sprouted  up,  and  grew 

into  a  tree. 
Love  sought  its  shade,  at  evening  time,  to  breathe 

its  early  vows ; 
And  age  was  pleased,  in  heats  of  noon,  to  bask 

beneath  its  boughs ; 
The  dormouse  loved  its  dangling  twigs,  the  birds 

sweet  music  bore ; 
It  stood  a  glory  in  its  place,  a  blessing  evermore. 

A  little  spring  had  lost  its  way  amid  the  grass 

and  fern, 
A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well,  where  weary 

men  might  turn ; 
He  walled  it  in,  and  hung  with  care  a  ladle  at 

the  brink  ; 
He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did,  but  judged 

tliat  toil  might  drink. 
He  passed  again,  and  lo  1  the  well,  by  summers 

never  dried. 
Had  cooled  ton  thousand  parching  tongues,  and 

saved  a  life  beside. 

A  dreamer  dropped  a  random  thought;  'twas 

old,  and  yet  *t  was  new  ; 
A  simple  fancy  of  the  brain,  but  strong  in  being 

true. 
It  shone  ui>on  a  genial  mind,  and  lo !  its  light 

became 
A  lamp  of  life,  a  beacon  ray,  a  monitory  flame. 


The  thought  was  small ;  its  issue  great ;  a  w&*..h- 

fire  on  the  hill ; 
It  sheds  its  radiance  fur  adown,  and  cli<ms  tLe 

valley  still ! 

A  nameless  man,  amid  a  crowd  that  tbror.^-*-  i 

the  daily  mart. 
Let  fall  a  word  of  Hope  and  Love,  umitadi.  i, 

from  the  heart ; 
A  whisi)€r  on  the  tumult  thrown,  —  a  tranait«.ri 

breath,  — 
It  raised  a  brother  from  the  dost ;  it  saved  a 

soul  from  death. 
O  germ  !  O  fount !  O  word  of  love  f  O  thought 

at  random  cast ! 
Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first,  bat  mighty  at  the 

1****  Cmabi  ks 


BAIN  ON  THE  ROOF. 

Whsn  the  showery  vapors  gather  over  all  the 

starry  si>heres. 
And  the  melancholy  darknfis  gently  weeps  in 

rainy  tears, 
'T  is  a  joy  to  press  the  pillow  <^  a  cottage  cLa&« 

ber  bed. 
And  listen  to  the  patter  of  the  soft  nin  overhe&i. 

Every  tinkle  on  the  shingles  has  an  echo  in  th« 

heart, 
And  a  thousand  dreaiy  fancies  into  bosy  br;:  ^ 

start ; 
And  a  thousand  recollections  weave  their  brijKt 

hues  into  woof. 
As  I  listen  to  the  patter  of  the  soft  rain  on  the  roof. 

There  in  fancy  comes  my  mother,  as  she  a>rd  *c 

years  agone. 
To  survey  the  infant  sleepers  ere  she  left  xL^zi 

till  the  dawn. 
I  can  see  her  bending  o'er  me,  as  1  listen  to  iL* 

strain 
Which  is  played  npon  the  shingles  by  the  patter 

of  the  rain. 

Then  my  little  seraph  sister,  with  her  wings  ar. ! 

waving  hair. 
And  her  bright-eyed  cherub  brother,  —  a  aervne, 

angelic  pair,  — 
Glide  around  my  wakeful  pillow  with  their  pr&i«e 

or  mild  reproof, 
As  I  listen  to  the  maimnr  of  the  soft  rain  on  the 

roof. 


And  another  comes  to  thrill  me 

delicious  blue. 
I  (oTgidi,  as  gazing  on  her,  that  her 

untrue ; 


her 
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I  remember  that  I  loved  her  as  I  ne'er  may  love 

again. 
And  my  heart's  quick  poises  vibrate  to  the  patter 

of  the  rain. 

There  ii  naught  in  art's  bravuras  that  can  work 
with  such  a  spell. 

In  the  spirit's  pure,  deep  fountains,  whence  the 
holy  passions  swell, 

As  that  melody  of  nature,  — that  subdued,  sub- 
duing strain, 

Which  is  played  upon  the  shingles  by  the  patter 
of  the  rain.  coatbs  kinmby. 


THE  EVENING  CLOUD. 

I 

A  CLOUD  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 

A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow ; 
Long  had  I  watched  the  glory  moving  on 

O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below. 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seemed,  and  floated  slow  ! 

Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest ; 
While  evety  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow 

Waited  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  west. 
Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul  1 

To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given 
And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 

Right  onwards  to  the  golden  gates  of  heaven, 
Where  to  the  eye  of  faith  it  peaceful  lies. 

And  teUs  to  man  his  glorious  destinies. 

John  Wilson. 
.  ♦ 

INSIGNIFICANT  EXISTENCK 

There  are  a  number  of  us  creep 

Into  this  world,  to  eat  and  sleep  ; 

And  know  no  reason  why  we  're  bom. 

But  only  to  consume  the  com, 

Devour  the  cattle,  fowl,  and  fish. 

And  leave  behind  an  empty  dish. 

The  crows  and  ravens  do  the  same, 

Unlucky  birds  of  hateful  name  ; 

Bavens  or  crows  might  fill  their  place. 

And  swallow  com  and  carcasses, 

Then  if  their  tombstone,  when  they  die, 

He  n't  taught  to  flatter  and  to  lie, 

Th^^re  *s  nothing  better  will  be  said 

Than  that  **  they  *ve  eat  up  all  their  bread, 

Dnink  up  their  drink,  and  gone  to  bed." 

ISAAC  Watts. 


^ 


LIVING  WATERS. 

These  are  some  hearts  like  wells,  green-mossed 
and  deep 
As  ever  Summer  saw ; 


And  cool  their  water  is,  —  yea,  cool  and  sweet ; — 
But  you  must  come  to  draw. 

They  hoard  not,  yet  they  rest  in  calm  content. 
And  not  unsought  will  give  ; 

They  can  be  quiet  with  their  wealth  unspent, 
So  self-contained  they  live. 

And  there  are  some  like  springs,  that  bubbling 
burst 

To  follow  dusty  wajrs. 
And  ran  with  offered  cup  to  quench  his  thirst 

Where  the  tired  traveller  strays ; 
That  never  ask  the  meadows  if  they  want 

What  is  their  joy  to  give  ; — 
Unasked,  their  lives  to  other  life  they  grant, 

So  self-bestowed  they  live  ! 

And  One  is  like  the  ocean,  deep  and  wide, 

Wherein  all  waters  fall  ; 
That  girdles  the  broad  earth,  and  draws  the  tide, 

Feeding  and  bearing  all ; 
That  broods  the  mists,  that  sends  the  clouds 
abroad. 

That  takes,  again  to  give  ;  — 

Even  the  great  and  loving  heart  of  God, 

Whereby  all  love  doth  live. 

Carounb  spbncbx. 


FREEDOM  IN  DRESS. 

Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest, 

As  you  were  going  to  a  feast ; 

Still  to  be  powdered,  still  perfumed,  — 

Lady,  it  is  to  be  presumed. 

Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found. 

All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face. 

That  makes  simplicity  a  grace  ; 

Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free,  — 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 

Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art ; 

They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart. 

Ben  Jonsoic. 


A  SWEET  DISORDER  IN  THE  DRESS  — 

A  8WEET  disorder  in  the  dress 

Kindles  in  clothes  a  wantonness  : 

A  lawn  about  the  shoulders  thrown 

Into  a  fine  distraction  ; 

An  erring  lace,  which  here  and  there 

Inthralls  the  crimson  stomacher  ; 

A  cuff'  neglectful,  and  thereby 

Ribbons  to  flow  confusedly  ; 

A  winning  wave,  deserving  note, 

In  the  tempestuous  jietticoat ; 


^ 
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A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 
I  see  a  wild  civility,  — 
Do  more  bewitch  me  than  when  art 
Ib  too  precise  in  every  part. 


ROBBKT  HBRRICK. 


CONTRADICTION. 


ntOM    *' CONVBKSATION." 

Ye  powers  who  rule  the  tongue,  if  such  there 
are, 
And  make  colloquial  happiness  your  care. 
Preserve  me  from  the  thing  I  dread  and  hate, 
A  duel  in  the  form  of  a  debate. 
The  clash  of  arguments  and  jar  of  words, 
Worse  than  the  mortal  blunt  of  rival  swords, 
Decide  no  question  with  their  tedious  length. 
For  opposition  gives  opinion  strength. 
Divert  the  champions  prodigal  of  breath  ; 
And  put  the  peaceably  disposed  to  death. 
0,  thwart  me  not,  Sir  Soph,  at  every  turn. 
Nor  carp  at  every  flaw  you  may  discern  ! 
Though  syllogisms  hang  not  on  my  tongue, 
I  am  not  surely  always  in  the  wrong ; 
'T  is  hard  if  all  is  false  that  I  advance, 
A  fool  must  now  and  then  be  right  by  chance. 
Not  that  all  freedom  of  dissent  I  blame  ; 
No,  —  there  I  grant  the  privilege  I  claim. 
A  disputable  point  is  no  man's  ground  ; 
Rove  where  you  please,  *t  is  common  all  around. 
Discourse  may  want  an  animated  No 
To  brush  the  surface,  and  to  make  it  flow ; 
But  still  remember,  if  you  mean  to  please, 
To  press  your  point  with  modesty  and  ease. 
The  mark  at  which  my  juster  aim  I  take. 
Is  contradiction  for  its  own  dear  sake. 
Set  your  opinion  at  whatever  pitch. 
Knots  and  impediments  make  something  hitch  ; 
Adopt  lus  own,  *t  is  equally  in  vain, 
Your  thread  of  argument  is  snapped  again. 
The  wrangler,  rather  than  accord  with  you. 
Will  judge  himself  deceived  and  prove  it  too. 
Vociferated  logic  kills  me  quite, 
A  noisy  man  is  always  in  the  right. 
I  twirl  my  thumbs,  fall  back  into  my  chair, 
Fix  on  the  wainscot  a  distressful  stare. 
And,  when  I  hope  his  blunders  are  all  out. 
Reply  discreetly,  —  To  be  sure  —  no  doubt ! 

WlLUAM  COWPBa. 


OATHS. 

raOM  **  COKVXBSATIOR.** 

Oaths  terminate,  as  Paul  observes,  all  strife,- 
Some  men  have  surely  then  a  peaceful  life. 
Whatever  subject  occupy  discourse. 
The  feati  of  Yestris,  or  the  naval  force. 


Asseveration  blustering  in  your  face 
Makes  contradiction  such  a  hopeless 
In  every  tale  they  tell,  or  false  or  true. 
Well  known,  or  such  as  no  man  ever  kn^w. 
They  fix  attention,  heedless  of  your  pain. 
With  oaths  like  rivets  forced  into  the  braia  ; 
And  even  when  sober  truth  prevails  througfaont. 
They  swear  it,  till  aifirmanoe  bretds  a  doubt. 
A  Persian,  humble  servant  of  the  ^un. 
Who,  though  deTon%  yet  bigotry  had  none. 
Hearing  a  lawyer,  grave  in  his  address, 
With  adjurations  every  word  impress. 
Supposed  the  man  a  bishop,  or,  at  least, 
God's  name  so  much  upon  liis  lips,  a  priest ; 
Bowed  at  the  close  with  all  his  graceful  ain. 
And  begged  an  interest  in  his  frequent  pra^-riiL 


FAME. 


raOM  TMB 


M 


AY  OM  MAM. 


What's  fame  ? — afancied  life  in  others'  breaih, 
A  thing  beyond  us,  e'en  before  our  death. 
Just  what  you  hear,  you  have,  and  what  *s  on* 

known 
The  same  (my  lord)  if  Tully's,  or  yoar 
All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 
In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  or  friends  ; 
To  all  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade 
A  Eugene  living  as  a  Cesar  dead  ; 
Alike  or  when  or  where  they  shone  or 
Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine. 
A  wit  *s  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod  ; 
An  honest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 
Fame  but  from  death  a  villain's  name  can  asv-% 
As  justice  teara  his  body  from  the  grave  ; 
When  what  to  oblivion  better  were  rr^i^ed 
Is  hung  on  high,  to  poison  half  mankind. 
All  fame  is  foreign,  but  of  true  desert  ; 
Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  hf  At : 
One  self-approving  hour  whole  yt*n  outwei^'L* 
Of  stupid  starers  and  of  loud  huzzas  ; 
And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exiled  fr^U 
Than  Cesar  wiUi  a  senate  at  his  heels. 


GREATNESS. 


raoM  TUB 


V  ON  MAJC. 


Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  ri^  ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  litx 
Fortune  in  men  has  some  small  difleremv  n.. I< 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade  ; 
The  cobbler  aproned,  and  the  parson  ^  ♦wn  *!, 
The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monart-h  crowDc«l 


^ 
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"What  differ  more  (you  cry)  than  crown  and 

cowl  ? " 
I  *11  tell  you,  friend  !  a  wise  man  and  a  fool. 
Ton  '11  find,  if  once  the  monarch  acts  the  monk, 
Or,  cobbler-like,  the  jtarson  will  be  drunk, 
Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow  ; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 
Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with 

strings. 
That  thou  mayst  be  by  kings,  or  whores  of  kings  ; 
Boast  the  pure  blood  of  an  illustrious  race, 
In  quiet  flow  from  Lucrece  to  Lucrece  ; 
But  by  your  fathers*  worth  if  yours  you  rate. 
Count  me  those  only  who  were  good  and  great. 
Go  !  if  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the 

flood. 
Go !  and  pretend  your  family  is  young, 
Kor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 
What  can  ennoble  sots  or  slaves  or  cowards  I 
Alas  !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards. 
Look  next  on  greatness  !  say  where  greatness 

lies? 
••  Where,  but  among  the  heroes  and  the  wise  ? " 
Heroes  are  much  the  same,  the  point 's  agreed. 
From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede  ; 
The  whole  strange  purpose  of  their  lives,  to  find 
Or  make  an  enemy  of  all  mankind  ! 
Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes, 
Tet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nose. 
No  less  alike  the  politic  and  wise  ; 
All  sly  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes : 
Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take, 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 
But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these   can 

cheat; 

*T  is  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great : 

Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  brave, 

Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 

Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains. 

Or,  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains, 

Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 

Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

albxander  fops. 


OPPORTUNITY. 


FKOM  "JULIUS  CMSAR. 
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There  is  a  tide  in  the  aflairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallow}^,  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

SHAXaSPBAEB. 


REASON   AND   INSTINCT. 

raOM  Tm  "XSSAY  ON  MAN." 

Whether  with  reason  or  with  instinct  blest, 
Know  all  e^joy  that  power  which  suits  them  best ; 
To  bliss  alike  by  that  direction  tend. 
And  find  the  means  proportioned  to  their  end. 
Say,  where  full  instinct  is  the  unerring  guide, 
What  pope  or  council  can  they  need  beside  I 
Reason,  however  able,  cool  at  best, 
Cares  not  for  service,  or  but  serves  when  prest, 
Stays  till  we  call,  and  then  not  often  near ; 
But  honest  instinct  comes  a  volunteer, 
Sure  never  to  o'ershoot,  but  just  to  hit ; 
While  still  too  wide  or  short  is  human  wit, 
Sure  by  quick  nature  happiness  to  gain, 
Which  heavier  reason  labors  at  in  vain. 
This  too  serves  always,  reason  never  long ; 
One  must  go  right,  the  other  may  go  wrong. 
See  then  the  acting  and  comparing  powers 
One  in  their  nature,  which  are  two  in  ours  ; 
And  reason  raise  o'er  instinct  as  you  can, 
In  this  't  is  God  directs,  in  that  'tis  man. 

Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood 
To  shun  their  poison  and  to  choose  their  food  f 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand. 
Build  on  the  wave,  or  arch  beneath  the  sand  ? 
Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design. 
Sure  as  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line? 
Who  bid  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before  t 
Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day. 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  f 

ALBXAMDBM.  POPB. 


ABUSE  OF  AUTHORITY. 

PROM  "mbasubb  pob  mbasurb." 

Isabel.  Oh  !  it  is  excellent 

To  have  a  giant's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant. 
Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet ; 
For  every  pelting,  i)etty  oflicer 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder,  — 
Nothing  but  thunder.     Merciful  Heaven  ! 
Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharj)  and  sulphurous  bolt, 
Split'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarldd  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtlo  :  but  man,  proud  man  I 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority,  — 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he  's  most  assured. 
His  glassy  essence,  —  like  an  angry  afie. 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep  ;  who,  with  our  spleens, 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal. 

6HAKBSPBABB. 
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THE  SE-VSIDE  WELL. 

*•  Wat«f«  towd  9*m  Bin*  kcMl :  tWft  t  Mtd,  I  am  cm  eC* 
^  Lam.  ul  S4- 

Oke  d^x  I  wandennl  wb^ir  the  mlt  sea-tide 

Bark  ward  had  drawn  iu  wave. 
And  found  a  iipring  aa  sweet  as  e'er  hillside 

To  wild  flowers  gave. 
FiTshly  it  ftparkled  in  the  sun's  bright  look, 

And  'mid  iU  pebbles  strayed, 
As  if  it  thought  to  join  a  happy  brook 

In  some  green  glade. 

But  soon  the  heavy  sea's  resistless  swell 

Came  rolling  in  once  more ; 
Spreading  its  bitter  o'er  the  clear  sweet  well 

And  pebbled  shore. 
Like  a  fair  star  thick  bnried  in  a  clood. 

Or  life  in  the  giave'i  gloon, 
The  well,  enwrapped  in  a  deep  watery  ahrcmd. 

Sunk  to  its  tomb. 

As  one  who  by  the  beach  roams  far  and  wide, 

Remnant  of  wreck  to  save. 
Again  1  wandered  when  the  salt  sea-tide 

Withdrew  iU  ware. 
And  therp.  unchanged,  no  taint  in  all  iU  swaet. 

No  anger  in  its  tone. 
Still  as  it  thought  mme  happy  brook  to  meeti 

The  spring  flowed  on« 

WhUe  waves  of  bittemen  rolled  o'er  its  head, 

lU  heart  had  folded  deep 
Within  itself,  and  ([uiet  fancies  led. 

As  in  a  sleep. 
Till  when  the  ot^ean  loosed  his  heavy  chain. 

And  gave  it  back  to  day, 
Calmly  it  turned  to  iU  own  life  again 

And  gentle  way. 

Happy,  I  thought,  that  which  can  draw  its  life 

I>ep  from  the  nether  springH, 
Safe  'neath  the  presHure,  tran4uil  'mid  the  strife. 

Of  surface  thiiigH. 
S^fe  —  for  the  Murvea  of  the  nether  springs 

Up  in  the  far  hi  I U  lie  ; 
Calm  —  for    the  life  its   power  and  freshness 
brings 

Down  from  the  sky. 

So,  should  temptations  threaten,  and  should  sin 

Roll  in  its  whelming  flood. 
Make  fttn>ng  the  fountain  of  thy  grace  within 

My  soul,  O  God  ! 
If  bitter  storn,  and  looks,  once  kind,  grown 
fttrange. 
With  crushing  chillnen  fall. 
From  secret  welU  let  sweftness  riae,  nor  change 
my  heart  to  gall  I 


When  tore  thy  tuud  doth  prvM,  and  wave*  ^ 
thine 

Afllict  me  like  a  aea,  — 
Deep  calling  drep,  —  infusa  from  aoorrr  ditu/* 

Thy  |)eacr  in  me  * 
And  when  death's  tide,  aa  with  a  brimful  •  .p. 

0\'er  my  soul  doth  {MHir, 
Let  hope  survive,  ~a  well  that  spnngrth  n.p 

Forevermore ! 

Above  my  head  the  waves  may  eomt  aad  g% 

Long  brood  the  deluge  dire. 
But  life  lies  hidden  in  the  depths  l>rlow 

Till  wav«M  retirv,  — 
Till  death,  that  rrigns  with  overflowing  ft<v*l. 

At  length  withdraw  its  sway. 
And  life  rise  sparkling  in  the  sight  ol  God 

And  endlcM  day. 


SCANDAL. 

raoM  TUB  **  raouKva  to  twm  «Anaam.* 

Cubbed  be  the  verse,  how  well  •urVr  it  t  »w. 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  tuj  (-jr. 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocrncr  a  frar. 
Or  from  the  soft 'eyed  virgin  «tfal  a  tr%r  * 
But  he  who  hurts  a  harmlf^s  neigh tmr't  prwv, 
Insulta  fallen  worth,  or  iM^oty  iti  di«trv«i. 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  blander  hf'lfM  a^'Ut, 
Who  writes  a  libel,  or  who  copi* «  out  ; 
That  fop  whoMe  pride  aflei-ts  a  patron**  ns»i. 
Yet  absent  wounds  an  author's  hoo<-ftt  (aa^ 
Who  can  your  merit  selfiUily  approre. 
And  show  the  sense  of  it  without  the  ).itv  ; 
Who  has  the  vanity  to  call  you  fn«>n<l. 
Yet  wants  the  honor,  injured,  to  dc^f^nd  ; 
Who  tells  whateVr  you  think,  whitrVr  jtia  ay. 
And,  if  he  lie  not,  mutt  at  lea«t  brtrmr  ; 
Who  to  the  Dean  and  «tlrer  brll  can  swrar. 
And  sees  at  Canons  what  was  nevrr  tb'  r*  ; 
Who  reads  but  with  a  Iu«t  to  miN«pp!>, 
Make  Mtirr  a  lara|MMm.  and  fi'tion  lir  . 
A  lash  like  mine  no  hon«*«t  man  nhall  'W^l. 
But  all  such  babbling  bl<xkhea<l«  in  ht«  str»l 


PROFTSION. 
TIMON. 


'MO«AL 


ATS.' 


At  Timon's  villa  let  n«  \mm  a  day. 
When?    all    rrv  out,    •*  What 
awttv  ' 
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So  prontl,  80  grand  ;  of  that  stupendous  auTi 
Soft  and  agreeable  come  never  there. 
Greatness,  with  Tiroon,  dweUs  in  such  a  draught 
As  brings  all  Brobdingnag  before  your  thought. 
To  compass  this,  his  building  is  a  town, 
His  pond  an  ocean,  his  parterre  a  down  : 
Who  but  must  laugh,  the  master  when  he  sees, 
A  puny  insect,  shivering  at  a  breeza  ! 
Lo,  what  huge  heaps  of  littleness  around  t 
The  whole,  a  labored  quarry  above  ground. 
Two  Cupids  squirt  before  :  a  lake  behind 
Improves  the  keenness  of  the  northern  ^vind. 
His  gardens  next  your  ailmiration  call. 
On  every  side  you  look,  behold  the  wall ! 
No  pleasing  intricacies  intervene. 
No  artful  wilduess  to  peqilex  the  scene  ; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 
The  suffering  eye  inverted  nature  sees. 
Trees  cut  to  statues,  statues  thick  as  trees  ; 
With  here  a  fountain,  never  to  be  played ; 
And  there  a  summer-house,  that  knows  no  shade ; 
Here  Amphitrite  sails  through  myrtle  bowers ; 
There  gladiators  fight,  or  die  in  flowers  ; 
Unwatered  see  the  drotjung  sea-horse  mourn. 
And  swallows  roost  in  Nilus*  dusty  urn. 

My  lord  advances  with  majestic  mien, 
Smit  with  the  mighty  pleasure,  to  be  seen  ; 
But  soft  —  by  regular  approach  —  not  yet  — 
First  through  the  length  of  yon  hot  terrace  sweat ; 
And  when  up  ten  steep  slopes  you  *ve  dragged 

your  thighs, 
Jnst  at  his  study  door  he  *11  bless  your  eyes. 

His  study  1  with  what  authors  is  it  stored  7 
In  books,  not  authors,  curious  is  my  lonl ; 
To  all  their  dated  backs  he  turns  you  round  ; 
These  Aldus  printed,  those  Du  Sueil  has  bound  ! 
Lo,  some  are  vellum,  and  the  rest  as  good 
For  all  his  lonlship  knows,  but  they  are  wood. 
For  Locke  or  Milton  *t  is  in  vain  to  look. 
These  shelves  admit  not  any  modem  book. 

And  now  the  chapel's  silver  bell  you  hear. 
That  summons  you  to  all  the  pride  of  prayer  : 
Light  quirks  of  miutic,  broken  and  uneven. 
Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven. 
On  |Minted  ceilings  yon  devoutly  stare, 
Where  s]>rawl  the  saints  of  Verrio  or  Lagnerre, 
On  gilded  clouds  in  fair  expansion  lie. 
And  bring  all  ]>arBdise  before  your  eye. 
To  rest  the  cushion  and  soft  dean  invite. 
Who  never  mentions  hell  to  ears  polite. 

But  hark  !  the  chiming  clocks  to  dinner  call ; 
A  hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  hall : 
The  rich  buffet  well-colored  serpents  grace. 
And  gaping  Tritons  spue  to  wa&h  your  face. 
Is  this  a  dinner  f  this  a  genial  room  f 
No,  *t  is  a  temple,  and  a  hecatomb. 
A  solemn  sacrificci  performed  in  stata. 


You  drink  by  measure,  and  to  minutes  eat. 
So  quick  retires  each  flying  course,  you  'd  swear 
Sancho*s  dread  doctor  and  his  wand  were  there. 
Between  each  act  the  trembling  salvers  ring, 
From  soup  to  sweet  wine,  and  God  bless  the  king. 
In  plenty  starving,  tantalized  in  state. 
And  complaisantly  helped  to  all  I  hate, 
Treated,  caressed,  and  tired,  I  take  my  leave. 
Sick  of  his  civil  pride  from  mom  to  eve  ; 
I  curse  such  lavish  cost,  and  little  skill, 
And  swear  no  day  was  ever  passed  so  ill. 

ALEXAMUBR  POPB. 


THE  WOUNDED  STAG. 

FROM  "as  VOU  LIKS  IT.** 

DxTKE  S.   Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  veni- 
son 7 
And  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools. 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city. 
Should,  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads^ 
!  Have  their  round  haunches  gored. 

1  Lord.  Indeed,  my  lord. 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 
And,  in  that  kind,  s\i'ears  yon  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  Ijanished  you. 
To-day  my  loitl  of  An^iens  and  myself. 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood  : 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequestered  stag. 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta*en  a  hurt. 
Did  come  to  languish  ;  and,  indeed,  my  lord. 
The  wretched  animal  heaved  fotlh  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting  ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase  ;  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  mark6d  of  the  melancholy  Jaijues, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  vei^  of  the  swift  brook. 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke  S.  But  what  said  Jaques  f 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  T 

1  Lord.  0  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 

First,  for  his  weeping  into  the  needless  stream  ; 
*  *  Poor  deer, "  quoth  he,  *  *  thou  mak  *8t  a  testament 
As  wordlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much  *' :  then  being  there 

alone. 
Left  and  abandoned  of  his  velvet  friends  ; 
**  'T  is  right,"  quoth  he  ;  "  thusmi^iery  doth  part 
The  flux  of  company  '*  :  anon,  a  careless  hexti. 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him. 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him;  "Ay,**  quoth 

Jaques, 
"Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens  ; 
'T  is  just  the  fashion  :  wherefore  do  you  look 
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Upon  that  poor  and  lirokcn  bank  rapt  thare  ?** 
Tboa  most  inrectivcly  he  pierce th  tUrou^ 
The  body  of  the  ooantiy,  city,  coait» 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life  ;  swearing  that  we 
Are  mere  orarperv,  tyrmota,  and  what  *s  worK, 
To  fright  the  animaU,  and  to  kill  them  op, 
In  their  aaaigned  and  natire  dwelling-place. 


HUMANITY. 


wnrraa  walk  at  hooh.** 

I  WOULD  not  enter  on  my  list  of  frienda 

(Though  graced  with  poliahed  manneri  and  fine 

acnae. 

Yet  wanting  •eniibflity)  the  man 

Who  nvedleftAly  M*ta  foot  u]ion  a  worm. 

An  inadvertent  ttcp  may  cnuh  the  mail 

That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path  ; 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarned, 

AVill  tmul  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight. 

And  charged  perhaps  with  venom,  that  iutrades, 

A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  scenes 

Sacred  to  neatnoia  and  re|)ose,  the  alcove. 

The  chamber,  or  refectory,  may  die  : 

A  nect*siiaTy  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  so  when,  held  within  their  proper  bounds, 

And  guilt le»s  of  ofTonce,  they  range  the  air, 

Or  take  tlieir  pastime  in  the  apai*ious  field  : 

Therp  they  are  privileged  ;  and  he  that  hunts 

Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong, 

DiHturln  the  economy  of  Nature's  realm. 

Who,  wlifu  she  formed,  designed  tliem  an  abode 

Tlte  sum  is  this  :  If  man's  conveni«*tice,  health. 

Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  clninis 

Are  inranionnt,  and  nui««t  fxtingiunh  theirs. 

Else  they  are  all  —  the  nie.incHt  things  that  are  — 

A^  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life. 

As  God  wa^  fn^  to  form  them  at  the  first. 

Who  in  hi<«  M>ven'ign  miMloni  made  them  all. 

Ye,  therrforp,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 

To  love  it  too. 

WtULiAM  Cowraa. 


<h 


OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

Sramf.  u|ton  thee,  savage  monarch-man,  proud 

mono|ioliM  of  reason  ; 
Shame  npun  creation's  lord,  the  fierce  ensanguined 

de»pot : 
What,  man  *  ars  theie  not  enough,  hunger  and 

diseases  and  fatigxir,  — 
And  yet  must  thy  goad  or  thy  thong  add  another 

sorrow  to  exi«tent*e  f 
What !  art  thou  not  content  thy  sin  hath  dragged 

down  sulTcriug  and  death 


On  the  ]H>or  dumb  servant*  of  thy  ciNufurt.  i^ ; 

yt-t  must  thou  rack  them  with  thi  ••    -  * 
The  prodigal  heir  of  creation  hath  gam  UtU  «« .1 

his  all,  — 
Shall  he  add  torment  to  the  bondage  that  u  gsl !    ; 

his  forfeit  aerfs  t 
The  leader  in  nature's  jisan  himself  hath  ttarr»! 

her  pMltery, 
Shall  he  multiply  the  din  of  disooiU  by  t  "r 

straining  all  the  ttringH  f 
The  rebel  luth  fortified  his  •ironghold,  shw**    .• 

in  his  \'m<iiials  with  him,  — 
Shall  he  aggravate  the  woes  of  the  beur^-;  * . 

opprvuMion  from  within  ? 
Thou  twice-dtformed  image  of  thy  Makrr.  t'    . 

hateful  rrprpsentative  of  Love, 
For  very  shame  be  mmiful,  hr  kind  &.*.«. 

creatures  thou  hast  ruined  ; 
Earth  and  hermilliontrilie%  are rurwnlf«i^*^i  %i. 
Earth  and  her  million  tribes  stiU  whUk*  U  .    . 

thy  cruelty : 
Liveth  there  but  one  among  the  milhon  th^t  •  . 

not  bear  witness  sguinst  thn-. 
A  pensioner  of  land  or  air  or  sea  that  hs*}  -  t 

when'of  it  will  arrt%r  the*-  9 
From  the  elephant  toiUng  at  a  laan  h,  u*  *.- 

ahrew>moiu«  in  thf*  harvest -hr  Id, 
From  the  whale  which  the  haqiouurr  hsth  iCr>  ^  z. 

to  the  minnow  raui;!)t  u|iun  a  f'ln. 
From  the  alljatrosa  weannl  in  its  flij^t«  t  *  '^ 

wren  in  her  coveird  nest. 
From  the  death*moth  and  la^r •«  ing«^l  drar 

to  the  la«ly>l>ird  and  the  p.st. 
The  verdict  of  all  thingi  is  unajiimviM,  1-  .    . 

their  master  cruel : 
The  dog.  thy  humble  friend,  thy  trusting,  L  *  -' 

friend  ; 
The  aiss  thine  uncomplaining  slave,  dr.  /   • 

from  morn  to  even  ; 
The  lamK  and  the  timorous  hare,  sad  th«  *^  •  * 

ing  ox  at  plough  ; 
The  spet'khnl  trout  Wking  in  the  sha!'  v   t 

the  |iartri<lgi*  g'»^ming  in  tb*  •• 
And  tlie  stag  at  Imv,  and  the  monu  in  thi  •* 

and  the  wild  bin!  pinnii;  10  rsr^n  * 
And  all  thingn  that  minister  sliVe  to  thy  ^    •'  • 

thy  comfort  and  thy  pnilr. 
Testify  with  one  sad  voice  that  man  is  a  ^"^  ■ 

master. 

Verily,  they  are  alt  thine :   freely  mayit  ti  • 

serve  thee  of  tlirm  all : 
They  are  thine  by  gift  fwr  thy  n*^K  to  br  «.•■- 

in  all  gratitude  and  kin<iuin^  ; 
Gratitude  to  their  Ood  and  thine,  -  thru  U' ' " 

and  thy  Father, 
Kindness  to  them  wlio  t«ul  for  the«,  a»l  t**  j 

thee  with  thrtr  all  : 
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For  meat,  but  not  l>y  wantonness  of  slaying :  for 

burden,  but  .with  limits  of  humanity ; 
For  luxury,  but  not  througli  torture  :  for  draught, 

but  according  to  the  strength  : 
For  a  dog  cannot  plead  his  own  right,  nor  render 

a  reason  for  exemption. 
Nor  give  a  soft  answer  unto  wrath,  to  torn  aside 

the  undeserved  lash ; 
The  galled  ox  cannot  complain,  nor  supplicate  a 

moment's  respite ; 
The  spent  horse  hideth  his  distress,  till  he  panteth 

out  his  spirit  at  the  goal ; 
Also,  in  the  winter  of  life,  when  worn  by  constant 

toil. 
If  ingratitude  foiget  his  services,  he  cannot  bring 

them  to  remen^brance ; 
Behold,  he  is  faint  with  hunger;  the  big  tear 

standeth  in  his  eye  ; 
His  skin  is  sore  with  stripes,  and  he  tottereth 

beneath  his  burden ; 
His  limbs  are  stiif  with  age,  his  sinews  have  lost 

their  vigor. 
And  pain  is  stamped  upon  his  face,  while  he 

wrestleth  unequally  with  toil ; 
Yet  once  more  mutely  and  meekly  endureth  he 

the  crushing  blow ; 
That  struggle  hath  cracked  his  heart-strings,  — 

the  generous  brute  is  dead  ! 
Liveth  there  no  advocate  for  him  ?  no  judge  to 

avenge  his  wrongs  ? 
No  voice  that  shall  be  heard  in  his  defence  ?  no 

sentence  to  be  passed  on  his  oppressor  1 
Yea,  the  sad  eye  of  the  tortured  pleadeth  patheti- 
cally for  him  ; 
Yea,  all  the  justice  in  heaven  is  roused  in  indig- 
nation at  his  woes ; 
Yea,  all  the  pity  upon  earth  shall  call  down  a 

curse  upon  the  cruel ; 
Yea,  the  burning  malice  of  the  wicked  is  their 

own  exceeding  punishment. 
The  Angel  of  Mercy  stoppeth  not  to  comfort,  but 

passeth  by  on  the  other  side," 

And  hath  no  tear  to  shed,  when  a  cruel  man  is 

damned. 

Maktin  Farquhar  tuppbr. 


PLEA  FOR  THE  ANIMALS. 

PROM   **THB  SSASONS.** 

....  Ensanguined  man 
Is  now  become  the  lion  of  the  plain, 
And  worse.    Tlie  wolf,  who  from  the  nightly  fold 
Fierce  dmgs  the  bleating  prey,  ne  er  drunk  her 

milk. 
Nor  wore  hei  warming  fleece  ;  nor  has  the  steer. 
At  whose  strong  chebt  the  deadly  tiger  hongs, 


E'er  ploughed  for  him.      They  too  ore  tempt- n-.l 

high. 
With  hunger  stung  and  wild  necessity  ; 
Nor  lodges  pity  in  their  shaggy  breast. 
But  man,  whom  Nature  formed  of  milder  clay. 
With  every  kind  emotion  in  his  heart. 
And  taught  alone  to  weep,  —  while  from  her  lap 
She  pours  ten  thousand  delicacies,  herbs. 
And  fruits  as  numerous  as  the  drops  of  rain 
Or  beams  that  gave  them  birth,  —  shall  he,  fair 

form  ! 
Who  wears  sweet  smiles,  and  looks  erect  on  heaven, 
E'er  stoop  to  mingle  with  the  prowling  herd, 
And  dip  his  tongue  in  gore  ?    The  beast  of  prey. 
Blood-stained,  deserves  to  bleed  ;  but  you,   ye 

flocks, 

What  have  ye  done  t  ye  peaceful  people,  what. 

To  merit  death  f  you  who  have  given  us  milk 

In  luscious  streams,  and  lent  us  3'our  own  coat 

Against  the  winter's  cold  ?    And  the  plain  ox,  - 

That  harmless,  honest,  guileless  animal, 

In  what  has  he  offended  ?  he  whase  toil. 

Patient  and  ever-ready,  clothes  the  land 

With  all  the  pomp  of  harvest,  —  shall  he  bleed. 

And  struggling  groan  beneath  the  cruel  hand, 

Even  of  the  clown  he  feeds  ?  and  that,  perhaps. 

To  swell  the  riot  of  the  autumnal  feast, 

Won  by  his  labor  1 

Jambs  Thomson. 


DUELLING. 


PROM   **  CONVSRSATIOM.** 


Tri  point  of  honor  has  been  deemed  of  use, 
To  teach  good  manners,  and  to  curb  abuse  ; 
Admit  it  true,  the  consequence  is  clear, 
Our  polished  manners  are  a  mask  we  wear. 
And,  at  the  bottom,  barbarous  still  and  rude, 
We  are  restrained,  indeed,  but  not  subdued. 
The  very  remedy,  however  sure, 
Springs  from  the  mischief  it  intends  to  cure. 
And  .savage  in  its  principle  appears. 
Tried,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  fniit  it  bears. 
'T  is  hanl,  indeed,  if  notliing  will  defend 
Mankind  from  quarrels  but  their  fatal  end ; 
That  now  and  then  a  hero  must  decease, 
Hiat  the  surviving  world  may  live  in  ]ieace. 
Perhafts  at  last  close  scrutiny  may  show 
The  practice  dastardly  and  mean  and  low  ; 
That  men  engage  in  it  compelled  by  force. 
And  fear,  not  courage,  is  its  pro{)ei  source  ; 
Tlie  fear  of  tjTant  custom,  and  the  fear 
Lest  fopsshould  censure  us,  and  foolsshould  sneer ; 
At  least,  to  trample  on  our  Maker's  laws. 
And  hazard  life  for  any  or  no  cause. 
To  msh  into  a  fixed  eternal  state 
Out  of  the  very  flames  of  rage  aiid  hate, 
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Or  send  another  shivering  to  the  bar 

With  all  the  giiilt  of  such  unnatural  war, 

Whatever  Use  may  urge,  or  Honor  pleads 

On  Reason's  vcniict  is  a  madman's  deed. 

Am  I  to  set  my  life  upon  a  throw 

Because  a  bear  is  rude  and  surly  ?  No,  — 

A  moral,  sensible,  and  well-bred  man 

Will  not  affront  me ;  and  no  other  can. 

Were  I  em^jowered  to  regulate  the  lists, 

They  should  encounter  with  well-loaded  fiats ; 

A  Trojan  combat  would  be  something  new. 

Let  Dans  beat  EnteUiis  black  and  blue  ; 

Then  each  might  show,  to  his  admiring  friends, 

In  honorable  bumps  his  rich  amends, 

And  carry,  in  contusions  of  his  skull, 

A  satisfactory  receipt  in  full. 

William  Cowfbo. 


GOLD. 


Gold  I  gold  !  gold !  gold  I 

Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold. 

Molten,  graven,  hammered  and  rolled ; 

Heavy  to  get,  and  light  to  hold  ; 

Hoanled,  bartered,  bought,  and  sold. 

Stolen,  borrowed,  squandered,  doled  : 

Spumed  by  the  young,  but  hugged  by  the  old 

To  the  very  verge  of  the  churchyard  mould; 

Price  of  many  a  crime  untold  : 

Gold  !  gold  !  gold  !  gold  ! 

Good  or  bad  a  thousand*fold  1 

How  widely  its  agencies  vary,  — 

To  save, —  to  ruin, — to  curse, —  to  bless, — 

As  even  its  minted  coins  express, 

Kow  stamped  with  the  image  of  good  Queen  Bess, 

And  now  of  a  Bloody  Mary. 

THOMAS  Hooa 


LAW. 


Laws,  as  we  read  in  ancient  sages. 

Have  been  like  cobwebs  in  all  ages. 

Cobwebs  for  little  flies  are  spread, 

And  laws  for  little  folks  are  made  ; 

But  if  an  insect  of  renown. 

Hornet  or  beetle,  wasp  or  drone. 

Be  caught  in  quest  of  sport  or  plunder. 

The  flimsy  fetter  flies  in  sunder. 

Jambs  Bsattul 


QUACK  MEDICINES. 


M 


raoM  '*  THB  aoaoucH.' 


But  now  our  Quacks  ore  gamesters,  and  they 
piny 
With  craft  and  skill  to  ruin  and  betray  ; 


With  monstrous  prominp  they  ilrlude  the  mind. 
And  thrive  on  all  that  tortures  human-kiiuL 

Void  of  all  honor,  avaricious,  nuth, 
Tlie  daring  tril)c  com])ound  their  boa>itr«l  tnish«  — 
Tincture  or  syrup,  lotion,  drop  or  pill ; 
All  tempt  the  sick  to  trust  the  lying  bill ; 
And  twenty  names  of  cobblers  tumttl  to  spires 
Aid  the  bold  language  of  these  bUtohlt^s  liart. 
There  are  among  them  tha^e  who  cannot  rraii. 
And  yet  they  *11  buy  a  patent,  and  Kurc(^-«I ; 
Will  dare  to  proniiM  dying  sufferers  ai«t. 
For  who,  when  dead,  ran  threati'D  or  upbraid  ? 
With  cruel  avarice  still  they  recommend 
More  draughts,  more  syrup,  to  the  journey's  rnd. 
"  I  feel  it  not."—  "Then  Uke  it  every  hour." 
"  It  makes  me  worse." —  "  Why,  then  it  ahowY 

its  power.*' 
"  I  fear  to  die."  —  "  Let  not  your  spirit*  *iik. 
Yon  're  always  safe  while  you  believe  and  drink.* 

How  strange  to  add,  in  this  nefarioaa  tnd^. 
That  men  of  parts  are  dupes  by  dances  made  : 
That  creatures  nature  meant  should  dean  our 

streets 
Have  purchased  lands  and  mansions,  porks  and 

seats  : 
Wretches  with  conscience  so  obtuse,  they  I'u^  9 
Their  untaught  sons  their  parents  to  do«^ivf  , 
And  when  they're  laid  upon  their  dying  \^^ 

No  thought  of  murder  conies  into  tlieir  head  ; 

.  .... 

And  then  in  many  a  paper  through  the  year. 
Must  cures  and  coses,  oaths  and  proofs,  apprar ; 
Men  snatched  from  graves  as  they  wens  divppizig 

in, 
Their  lungs  coughed  up,  their  boneat   piervrd 

through  their  skin  ; 
Their  liver  all  one  scirrhus,  and  the  fmrae 
Poisoned  with  evils  which  they  dare  not  name  ; 
Men  who  &]M;nt  all  upon  phyHicians*  fce^ 
Who  liever  slept,  nor  had  a  moment's  ea.<^. 
Are  now  as  roaches  sound,  and  all  as  briak  ss 

bees. 

•  •  •  ♦  • 

Troubled  with  something  in  your  bile  or  UiKfd, 
You  think  your  doctor  does  you  little  gik^^l . 
And,  grown  im]iatifnt,  you  require  in  h.i%tc> 
The  nervous  conlinl,  nor  dislike  the  ta»te  ; 
It  comforts,  heals,  and  strengthens ;  nay,  \  *u 

think 
It  makes  you  better  every  time  yon  <lrink  ; 
Who  tipples  brandy  will  some  comfort  feci. 
But  will  he  to  the  medicine  set  his  8t«l  f 

•  •  •  «  • 

No  class  escajMis  them  —  from  the  poor  man's 

i*y 

The  nostrum  takes  no  trifling  part  away ; 

See  !  those  square  patent  bottles  from  the  shop 

Now  decoration  to  the  cupboani's  top  ; 
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Ad(1  there  a  favorite  board  you  '11  find  within, 
Companions  meet !  the  julep  and  the  gin. 
•  •  •  ■  • 

Suppose  the  case  surpasses  human  skill, 
There  conies  a  quack  to  flatter  weakness  still ; 
What  greater  evil,  can  a  flatterer  do, 
Than  from  himself  to  take  the  suflcrer's  view  f 
To  turn  from  sacred  thoughts  his  reasoning 

powers, 
And  rob  a  sinner  of  his  dying  hours  f 
Yet  this  they  dare,  and,  craving  to  the  last, 
In  hojie's   strong  bondage   hold   their  victim 

fast: 
For  soul  or  body  no  conceni  have  they. 
All  their  inquiry,  **  Can  the  [latient  pay  ? 
And  will  he  swallow  draughts  until  his  dying 
day?" 
Observe  what  ills  to  nervous  females  flow. 
When  the  heart  flutters  and  the  pulse  is  low ; 
If  once  induced  these  cordial  sips  to  try. 
All  feel  the  ease,  and  few  the  danger  fly  ; 
For,  while  obtained,  of  drams  they  've  all  the 

force. 
And  when  denied,  then  drams  are  the  resource. 

Who  would  not  lend  a  sympathizing  sigh. 
To  hear  yon  infant's  pity-moving  cry  ? 
Then  tlie  good  nurse  (who,  had  she  borne  a 

brain, 
Had  sought  the  cause  that  made  her  babe  com- 
plain) 
Has  all  hi'r  eflbrts,  loving  soul !  applied 
To  set  the  cry,  and  not  the  cause,  aside  ; 
She  gave  her  powerful  sweet  without  remorse, 
The  sleqnng  cordial,  —  she  had  tried  its  force. 
Repenting  oft ;  the  infant,  freed  from  pain, 
Rejected  food,  but  took  the  dose  again. 
Sinking  to  sleep,  whilf  she  her  joy  expressed, 
That  her  dear  charge  could  sweetly  take  his  rest. 
Soon  may  she  spare  her  cordial  ;  not  a  doubt 
Remains  but  quickly  he  will  rest  without. 
What  then  our  hopes  ?  —  perhaps  there  may 
by  law 
Be  method  found  these  pests  to  curb  and  awe  ; 
Yet,  in  this  land  of  freedom,  law  is  slack 
With  any  being  to  commence  attack  : 
Then  let  ns  trust  to  science,  —  there  arc  those 
AVho  can  their  falsehoods  and  their  frauds  dis- 
close. 
All  their  vile  trash  detect,  and  their  low  tricks 

expose. 
Perhai>a  their  numbers  may  in  time  confound 
Their  arts,  —  as  scorjuons  give  themselves  the 

wound ; 
For  when  these  cnrers  dwell  in  every  place. 
While  of  the  cured  we  not  a  man  can  trace. 
Strong  truth  may  then  the  public  mind  persuade, 
And  spoil  the  fioiits  of  this  nefarious  trade. 

GBORCB  CRABBB. 


THE  RULING   PASSION. 


PROM  **  MORAL  BS8AVS. 


*t 


In  this  one  passion  man  can  strength  eigoy. 
As  fits  give  vigor  just  when  they  destroy. 
Time,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  lenient  hand. 
Yet  tames  not  this ;  it  sticks  to  our  last  sand. 
Consistent  in  our  follies  and  our  sins, 
Here  honest  Nature  ends  as  she  begins. 

Old  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past. 
And  totter  on  in  business  to  the  last ; 
As  weak,  as  earnest ;  and  as  gravely  out. 
As  sober  LanesVrow  dancing  in  the  gout. 

Behold  a  reverend  sire,  whom  want  of  grace 
Has  made  the  father  of  a  nameless  race. 
Shoved  from  the  wall  perhaps,  or  rudely  pressed 
By  his  own  son,  that  |>asses  by  unblessed  : 
Still  to  his  wench  he  crawls  on  knocking  knees, 
And  envies  every  sparrow  that  he  sees. 

A  salmon's  belly,  Helluo,  was  thy  fate. 
The  doctor  called,  declares  all  help  too  late. 
** Mercy  !  "  cries  Helluo,  "mercy  on  my  soul ; 
Isthere  no  hope  ?  —  Alas ! — then  bring  the  jowl." 

The  frugal  crone,  whom  praying  priests  attend. 
Still  tries  to  save  the  hallowed  tajier's  end. 
Collects  her  breath,  as  ebbing  life  retires. 
For  one  puff  more,  and  in  that  pufl*  expires. 

"Odious !  in  woollen  !   'twould  a  saint  pro- 
voke," 
(Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narcissa  spoke  ;) 
"  No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Bnu»els  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs,  and  shade  my  lifeless  face  : 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  when  one's 

dead,  — 
And  —  Betty  —  give  this  cheek  a  little  red." 

The  courtier  smooth,  who  forty  years  had  shined 
An  humble  servant  to  all  human-kind. 
Just  brought  out  this,  when  scarce  his  tongue 

could  stir, 
"  If — where  I'm  going — I  could  serve  you,  sir  ?" 

"  1  give  and  I  devise  "  (old  Euclio  said, 
And  sighed)  "  my  lands  and  tenements  to  Ned." 
Your  money,  sir  ?  "  My  money,  sir  !  what,  all  ? 
Why  —  if  I  must  —  (then  wept)  I  give  it  Paul." 
Tlie  manor,  sir  ?     "  The  manor  !  hold,"  he  cricil, 
"Not  that, — I  cannot  part  with  that," — and 

^**^'  ALBXAMOER  POPB. 


THE  FICKLE  MOB. 


raOM   "  CORIOLANUS.' 


Caius  Marcius.   What  would  you  have,  you 

curs, 

That  like  not  peace,  norwar  t  theonrafl'ri^hts  3*ou, 

The  other  makes  you  ])roud.  *He  that  trusts  to  you. 

Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares ; 
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Where  foxes,  goese  :  you  are  no  surer,  no, 

Tlmn  ia  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice, 

Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.     Your  virtue  is, 

To  make  liiin  worthy  whose  oifence  su'bdueB 

him, 
And  curse  tliat  justice  did  it  Wlio  deserves  great- 
ness, 
Desei-ves  your  liatc  ;  and  your  aflections  are 
A  sick  man*8  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  hiscvil.     He  that  dei)ends 
U|>on  your  favors  swims  with  fins  of  lead, 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.     Hang  ye  ! 

Trust  ye  ? 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind  ; 
And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate. 
Him  vile  that  was  your  garland.     What  *s  the 

matter, 
That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city 
You  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  who. 
Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 
Would  feed  on  one  another  T 

» ,  .  .  .  . 

CoiiioLANUS.  You  common  cry  of  curs !  whose 
breath  I  hate 
As  reek  o*  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  careosses  of  unbuncd  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  —  1  banish  you  ; 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty  I 
Let  eveiy  feeble  rumor  shake  your  hearts  ! 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes. 
Fan  you  into  despair  !     Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders  ;  till  at  length. 
Your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feels,) 
Making  but  reservation  of  yourselves, 
(Still  your  own  foes,)  deliver  you,  as  most 
Abated  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows  !    Despising, 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back  : 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

SHAXBSPBAML 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  TOOTHACHE. 

^Iy  curse  upon  thy  venomed  stang. 
That  shoots  my  tortured  gums  alang  ; 
An'  through  my  lugs  gies  mony  a  twang, 

Wi'  gnawing  vengeance  I 
Tearing  my  ner\'es  wi'  bitter  )>ang. 

Like  racking  engines. 

"Wlien  fevers  bum,  or  ague  freezes. 
Rheumatics  gnaw,  or  cholic  s<jueeze8 ; 
.Our  neighbor's  .syni|Hithy  may  ease  us, 

Wi*  pitying  moan  ; 
But  thee,  —  tlidu  liell  o*  a'  diseases. 

Aye  ujocks  our  groan. 


Adown  my  beard  the  slavers  trickle  ; 
I  throw  the  wee  stools  o'er  the  niickle. 
As  round  the  fire  the  giglcUs  keckla 

To  see  me  loup  ; 
While,  raving  mad,  1  wish  a  heckle 

Were  in  their  doop. 

O'  a'  the  numerous  human  dooU, 

HI  har'sts,  daft  bargains,  cutty -stools. 

Or  wortliy  friends  mked  i'  the  moolis 

Stul  sight  to  see  ! 
The  tricks  o*  knaves  or  fash  o'  fooli. 

Thou  beai'st  the  gree. 

•  •  •  •  * 

RoautT  Bu 


THE  AUTHOR'S  MISERIES. 


FSOM  TNB  "  PBOUXSUB  TO  THB  SATI 

SnuT,  shut  the  door,  good  John  !  fatigue*!  I  ui<l. 
Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I  'm  sick,  1  *m  dead. 
The  Dog-star  rages  !  nay,  't  Is  past  a  doubt. 
All  Bedlam,  or  Parnassus  is  let  out : 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand. 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  tlie  land. 
What  walls  can  guard  me,  or  what  shadexcan  hi«j<* ' 
They  pierce  my  thickets,  through  my  grot  thtj 

glide, 
By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  cbar;ge. 
They  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the  bar^gt. 
No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  chureh  is  fr«^. 
Even  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath-day  to  nte  : 
Then  from  the  Mint  walks  forth  the  man  of  rhyme, 
Happy  !  to  catch  me,  just  at  dinner-time. 

Is  there  a  imrson  much  be-mused  in  beer, 
A  maudlin  poetess,  a  rhyming  peer, 
A  clerk,  foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to  cro^s 
Who  pens  a  stanza,  when  he  sliould  engross  f 
Is  there,  who,  locked  from  ink  and  \<i\^x^  M-r%^  Is 
With  desfierate  clmreoal  round  hu  d»  t  k  *'m<<I  walU ' 
All  fly  to  Twic'nam,  and  in  huniMr  strain 
Apply  to  me,  to  keep  them  mad  or  vain. 
A  dire  dilemma  !  either  way  1  'm  s^miI, 
If  foes,  they  write, — if  friends,  they  rwnl  nn*  den  L 
Seized  and  tied  down  to  judge,  how  wn-ti  Xtni  I ' 
Who  can't  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  li«* . 
To  laugh  were  want  of  goodncsji  and  of  gtu*  e. 
And  to  be  grave  exceeds  all  (tower  of  fa«.r. 
I  sit  with  sad  civility,  I  read 
With  honest  anguish  and  an  aching  head  ; 
And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears. 
This  saving  counsel,  **  Keep  y  our  ]>iece  «in^y^•:^^v'' 

**Nine  years! "  cries  he  who  high  in  Dnin*  Lai*e, 
Lulled  by  soft  zepliyi-s  through  the  bmken  ]«afe, 
Rh}'mes  ere  he  wakes,  andprints  l>efcm*Tenn  i-Dtls 
Obliged  by  hunger,  and  nnjuest  of  fricntb«  — 
**The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect  f  why,  tAkr  i% 


^ 


rm  all  submission ;  what  you*d  have  it,  make  it. 

Three  things  another's  modest  wishes  bound, 
My  friendshij),  and  a  prologue,  and  ten  pound. 

Pitholeon  sends  to  me  :  "  You  know  his  Grace, 
I  want  a  patron  ;  ask  him  for  a  place." 
Pitholeon  libelled  me  —  "  But  here  's  a  letter 
Infonns  you,  sir,  *t  was  when  he  knew  no  better. 
Diire  you  refuse  him  f    Curl  invites  to  dine, 
Hp  *ll  write  Kjoumalj  or  he  '11  turn  divine." 
Bless  me  !  a  packet.  —  "  'T  is  a  stranger  sues, 
A  virgin  tragedy,  an  orphan  muse." 
If  I  dislike  it,  "  Furies,  death,  and  rage  !  " 
If  I  approve,  "Commend  it  to  the  stage." 
There  (tluink  my  stars)  my  whole  commission  ends, 
The  players  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends. 
Fired  that  the  house  reject  him,  «**Sdeath,  I  '11 

print  it, 
And  shame  the  fools.  —  Your  interest,  sir,  with 

Lintot." 
Lintot,  dull  rogue !  will  think  your  price  too  much: 
'*Not,  sir,  if  yon  revise  it,  and  retouch." 
All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks  ; 
At  last  he  whispers,  "Do  ;  and  we  go  snacks." 
Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door, 
Sir,  let  me  see  your  works  and  you  no  more. 
Who  shames  a  scribbler?   break  one  cobweb 

through. 
He  spins  the  slight,  self-pleasing  thread  anew : 
Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry,  in  vain, 
The  creature  's  at  his  dirty  work  again. 
Throned  in  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs, 
Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines  ! 
Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learned  are  right, 
It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite. 
A  fool  quite  angry  is  quite  innocent, 
Alas  !  't  is  ten  times  worse  when  they  repent. 

One  dedicates  in  high  heroic  prose. 
And  ridicules  beyond  a  hundred  foes  : 
One  from  all  Grub  Street  will  my  fame  defend. 
And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend. 
This  prints  my  Letters,  that  exjiects  a  bribe. 
And  others  roar  aloud,  "Subscribe,  subscribe." 

There  are,  who  to  my  person  pay  their  court : 
I  cough  like  Horace,  and,  though  lean,  am  short ; 
AmtaorCs  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high. 
Such  Omde  nose,  and  "  Sir !  you  have  an  eye." — 
Go  on,  obliging  creatures,  make  me  see, 
All  tliat  disgraced  my  betters  met  in  me. 
Say  for  my  comfort,  languishing  in  bed, 
"Just  so  immortal  J/aro  held  his  head"  : 
And  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
Great  Hefner  died  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Why  did  I  write  t  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipjied  me  in  ink,  —  my  parents',  or  my  own  f 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 
1  left  no  calling  fur  this  idle  trade, 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobeyed. 


The  muse  but  served  to  ease  some  friend,  not 

wife. 
To  help  me  through  this  long  disease,  my  life. 

Soft  were  my  numbers  ;  who  could  take  offence 
While  pure  descrijition  held  the  place  of  sense  ? 
like  gentle  Fanny'e  was  my  flowery  theme, 
A  painted  mistress,  or  a  purling  stream^ 
Yet  then  did  OUdon  draw  his  venal  quill ; 
I  wished  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sate  still. 
Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret ; 
I  never  answered,  I  was  not  in  debt. 

Did  some  more  sober  critic  come  abroad  ; 
If  wrong,  I  smiled  ;  if  right,  I  kissed  the  rod 
Pains,  reading,  study,  are  their  just  pretence, 
And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  ri^ht, 
And  't  were  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 
Yet  ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurel  graced  thcbe  ribalds. 
From  slashing  BenUey^ovm  to  piddling  Tibbaltls  : 
Each  wight  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and 

siiells. 
Each  word-catcher  that  lives  on  sj'llables. 
Even  such  small  critics  some  regard  may  claiui. 
Preserved  in  MiUon's  or  in  Shakespeare's  name. 
Pretty  !  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  gnibs,  or  worms  I 
The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 
The  bard  whom  pilfered  imstorals  renown, 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  crown* 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear, 
And  strains,  from  hard-bound  brains,  eight  lines 

a  year; 
He  who  still  wanting,  though  he  lives  on  thoft. 
Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing  It'ft ; 
And  he  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense,  lean- 
ing. 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning : 
And  he  whose  fustian  's  so  sublimely  bad. 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad  : 
All  these  my  modest  satire  bade  translate. 
And  owned  that  nine  such  Poets  made  a  Tntc. 
Peace  to  all  such !  but  were  there  one  whofn". 
fires 
True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires  ; 
Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  ]>lease. 
And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease  ; 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  hims<df  to  rise  ; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer  ; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike  ; 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike  ; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame  or  to  conmiend, 
A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend. 

Albxanobr  Pops. 
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RHYMERS. 


raoM 


"nUST  FAIT  or  HBNItY  IV." 


I  RAD  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry,  mew, 

Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongeiB ; 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turned. 

Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axletree  ; 

And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 

Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry  : 

T  is  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  fdiuffling  nag. 

SHAKSSFBARB. 


k- 


TO  THE  UNCO  OUID. 

**  My  loii,  thcM  nuurinu  make  a  rule 

And  tump  them  ajre  thct{ithcf : 
The  Rigid  Righteous  h  a  fool. 

The  Rigid  Wise  aniiher ; 
The  cleanctt  com  that  e'er  was  dlght 

May  hae  tome  pyles  o'  calT  in  ; 
Sae  ne'er  a  fellow-creature  Uight 

For  random  fiu  o'  daffin." 

SOLOMON.  —  £«<».  vfl.  ifl. 

O  YB  wha  are  sae  gnid  yourael* 

Sae  pious  and  sae  holy, 
Ye  *Ye  nought  to  do  but  mark  and  teU 

Your  neebor's  fauts  and  folly  :  — 
Whase  life  is  like  a  weel-gaun  mill, 

Supplied  wi*  store  o*  water. 
The  heaped  happer  's  ebbing  still. 

And  still  the  clap  plays  clatter. 

Hear  me,  ye  Tenerable  core. 

As  counsel  for  poor  mortals. 
That  frequent  pass  douce  Wisdom's  door 

For  glaikit  Folly\s  porUls  I 
I,  for  their  thoughtless,  careless  sakes, 

Would  here  propone  defences. 
Their  doiisie  tricks,  their  black  mistakes, 

Tludr  failings  and  mischances. 

Ye  see  your  state  wi'  theirs  compared, 

And  shudder  at  the  nifTer ; 
But  cast  a  moment's  fair  regard. 

What  maks  the  mighty  differ  f 
Discount  what  scant  occasion  gave 

That  purity  ye  pride  in. 
And  (what 's  aft  mair  than  a'  the  laTe) 

Your  better  art  o'  hidin'. 

Think,  when  your  castigated  pulse 

Gies  now  and  then  a  wallop, 
*  What  mgings  must  his  veins  oonynlfle^ 

That  still  eternal  gallop  : 
Wi'  wind  and  tide  fair  i'  your  tail. 

Right  on  ye  scud  your  sea-way  ; 
But  in  the  teeth  o'  baith  to  saU, 

It  makes  an  unco  leeway. 


Ye  high,  exalted,  virtuous  danM% 

Tied  up  in  godly  laces, 
Before  ye  gie  iKwr  Fmilty  name% 

Sniipcse  a  change  o*  cases  ; 
A  dear-loved  lad,  convenience  nui^ 

A  treacherous  inclination,  — 
Bat,  let  me  whisper  i*  your  lo^ 

Ye  're  aiblius  nae  temptation. 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man. 

Still  gentler  sister  woman  ; 
Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin' 

To  step  oside  is  human. 
One  point  must  still  be  greatly  daxk. 

The  moving  why  they  do  it ; 
And  just  as  lamely  can  ye  mark 

How  far  perhaps  they  rue  it. 

Who  made  the  heart,  *t  is  He  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us  ; 
He  knows  each  chord,  —  its  Tarions  tone, 

Each  spring,  —  its  various  bias  : 
Then  at  the  balance  let  *s  be  mate. 

We  never  can  ai^ust  it ; 
What 's  done  we  partly  may  compate, 

But  know  not  what 's  resisted* 
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IL  PENSEROSO. 

Hence,  vain  deluding  joys. 

The  brood  of  Folly  without  lather  bnd ! 
How  little  you  bestead. 

Or  fill  the  fiz^d  mind  with  all  your  toys  ! 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain« 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  sLapes 
As  thick  and  numberless 

As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams. 

The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus*  train. 
But  hail,  thou  goddess,  sage  and  holy  1 
Hail,  divinest  Melancholy ! 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight. 
And  thtfrefore,  to  our  weaker  view, 
O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  wisdom's  hoe,  — 
Black,  but  such  as  in  esteem 
Prince  Memnon's  sister  might  beseem. 
Or  that  starred  Ethiop  queen  that  strow 
To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 
The  sea-nymplis,  and  their  powers  offended. 
Yet  thou  art  higher  far  descended  ; 
Tliec  bright  •haired  Vesta,  long  of  yore^ 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore,  — 
His  dangliter  she  (in  Saturn's  rvign 
Such  mixture  wait  not  held  a  stain). 
Oft  in  glimmering  bowers  and  gladM 
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He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida*s  inmost  grove, 
While  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jove. 

Come,  pensive  nun,  devout  and  pnre^ 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure, 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain 
Flowing  with  m^estic  train, 
And  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn  t 
Come,  but  keep  thy  wonted  state, 
With  even  step,  and  musing  gait. 
And  looks  commercing  with  the  skiei^ 
Thy  rapt  soul  sitting  in  thine  eyes ; 
There  held  in  holy  passion  still, 
Foiget  thyself  to  marble,  till 
With  a  sad,  leaden,  downward  cast 
Thou  fix  them  on  the  earth  as  fast ; 
And  join  with  thee  calm  Peace,  and  Qniet»< 
Spare  Fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet. 
And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 
Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing. 
And  add  to  these  retired  Leisure, 
That  in  trim  gardens  takes  his  pleasure ; 
But  first  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 
Guiding  the  fiery- wheeled  throne,  — 
The  cherub  Contemplation  ; 
And  the  mute  Silence  hist  along, 
'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight. 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  Night, 
While  Cynthia  checks  her  dragon  yoke 
Gently  o'er  the  accustomed  oak. 
Sweet  bii-d,  that  shun'st  the  noise  of  folly,  • 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy  1 
Thee,  chantresa,  oft,  the  woods  among^ 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song  : 
And,  missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry,  smooth -shaven  green. 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way ; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  bowed. 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
1  hear  the  far*off  curfew  sound 
Over  some  wide-watered  shore. 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar  ; 
Or  if  the  air  will  not  permit. 
Some  still  removed  place  will  fit. 
Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  light  to  counterfeit  a  gloom,  •— 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth. 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hei^rth. 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm, 
^o  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm ; 
Or  let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 


Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  Bear 
With  thrice-great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
The  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  tliis  flrshly  nook ; 
And  of  those  demons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground, 
Whose  power  hath  a  true  consent 
With  planet  or  with  element. 
Sometime  let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  sceptred  pall  come  sweeping  by. 
Presenting  Tliebes,  or  Pelops'  line, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine. 
Or  what  (though  rare)  of  later  age 
Ennobled  hath  the  buskined  stage. 

But,  0  sad  virgin,  that  thy  power 
Might  raise  Musieus  from  his  bower  I 
Or  bid  the  soul  of  Oriiheus  sing 
Such  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  strings 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek. 
And  made  hell  grant  what  love  did  seek  1 
Or  call  up  him  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Conibuscan  bold,  — 
Of  Camball,  and  of  Algarsife,  — 
And  who  had  Canoce  to  wife. 
That  owned  the  virtuous  ring  and  gloss,  — 
And  of  the  wondrous  horse  of  brass. 
On  which  the  Tartar  king  did  ride  1 
And,  if  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung,  — 
Of  tourneys  and  of  trophies  hung. 
Of  forests,  and  enchantments  drear. 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

Thus,  Night,  oft  see  me  in  thy  pale  career, 
Till  civil-suited  Mom  appear,  — 
Not  tricked  and  frounced,  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attic  boy  to  hunt. 
But  kerchiefed  in  a  comely  cloud. 
While  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud. 
Or  ushered  with  a  shower  still 
When  the  gust  Imth  blown  his  fill. 
Ending  on  the  rustling  leaves. 
With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves. 
And  when  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves. 
And  shadows  brown,  that  Sylvan  loves, 
Of  pine,  or  monumental  oak. 
Where  the  rude  axe  with  heaved  stroke 
Was  never  heard  the  Nymphs  to  daunt, 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt. 
There  in  close  covert  by  some  brook. 
Where  no  profaner  eye  may  look, 
Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye. 
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While  the  lx*e  with  honeyed  thij^h, 
That  at  her  flowery  work  doth  sing, 
And  the  waters  mnmiuring 
With  such  consort  as  they  keep, 
Entice  the  dewy-feathered  Sleep  ; 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  dream 
Wave  at  his  wings,  in  air)'  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  displayed, 
Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid  ; 
And,  as  I  wake,  sweet  music  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  underneath, 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good. 
Or  the  unseen  genius  of  the  wood. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  faU 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale» 
And  love  the  high  embow^d  roof. 
With  antic  pillars  massy  proof. 
And  storied  windows,  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 
There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow 
To  the  full-voiced  quire  below. 
In  service  high  and  anthems  clear. 
As  may  with  sweetness,  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  ecstasies. 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell. 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew, 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew. 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain. 

These  pleasures.  Melancholy,  give. 

And  I  with  thee  will  choose  to  live. 

JOHN  Milton. 


HALLOWED  GROUND. 

What  's  hallowed  ground  1    Has  earth  a  clod 
Its  Maker  meant  not  should  be  trod 
By  man,  the  image  of  his  God, 

Erect  and  free, 
Unscourged  by  Superstition's  rod 

To  bow  the  knee  7 

That's  hallowed  ground  —  where,  monmed  and 

missed. 
The  lips  repose  onr  love  has  kissed  ;  — 
But  where  *s  their  memory's  mansion  f    Is 't 

Yon  churchyanl's  bowers  ? 
No  I  in  ourselves  their  souls  exist, 

A  part  of  ours. 


A  kiss  can  consecrate  the  ground 
Where  mated  hearts  are  mutual  bound  : 
The  spot  where  love's  first  links  were  woond, 

Tliat  ne'er  are  riven. 
Is  hallowed  down  to  earth's  profound. 

And  up  to  heaven  ! 

For  time  makes  all  bnt  tme  love  old  ; 
The  burning  thoughts  that  then  were  told 
Run  molten  still  in  memory's  mould  ; 

And  will  not  cool. 
Until  the  heart  itself  be  cold 

In  Lethe's  pool. 

What  hallows  ground  wher?  heroes  sleep  f 
'T  is  not  the  sculptured  piles  you  heap  ! 
In  dews  that  heavens  far  distant  weep 

Their  turf  may  bloom  ; 
Or  Genii  twine  beneath  the  deep 

Their  coral  tomb. 

But  strew  his  ashes  to  the  wind 

Whose  sword  or  voice  has  served  maakiiid. 

And  is  he  dead,  whose  glorious  mind 

Lifts  thine  on  high  7 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 

Is  not  to  die.  ' 

Is 't  death  to  fall  for  Freedom's  right  r 
He 's  dead  alone  that  lacks  her  light ! 
And  murder  sullies  in  Heaven's  ai^t 

The  sword  he  draws  :  — 
What  can  alone  ennoble  fight  f 

A  noble  cause  ! 

Give  that !  and  welcome  War  to  brace 

Her  drums  !  ajid  rend  heaven's  reeking  tpaee  I 

The  colors  planted  face  to  face. 

The  dialing  cheer. 
Though  Death's  jmle  horse  lead  on  the  chase. 

Shall  still  be  dear. 


And  place  onr  trophies  where  men  kneel 
To  Heaven  !  —  but  Heaven  rebukes  my 
The  cause  of  Truth  and  human  weal, 

0  God  above  t 
Transfer  it  from  the  sword's  appeal 

To  Peace  and  Love. 


Peace,  Love  !  the  cherubim,  that  join 
Their  spread  wings  o'er  Devotion's  shrine, 
Prayers  sound  in  vain,  and  templea  ahina^ 

Where  they  are  not,  — 
The  heart  alone  can  make  divine 

Religion's  spot. 

To  incantations  dost  thou  trust. 
And  pompous  rit<s  in  domes  august  f 
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See  moulderiug  stoucs  aud  metal's  rust 

Belie  the  vaunt, 
That  man  can  bless  one  pile  of  dust 

With  chime  or  chant 

The  ticking  wood-worm  mocks  thee,  man  I 
Thy  temples,  —  creeds  themselves  grow  won  ! 
But  there 's  a  dome  of  nobler  span, 

A  temple  given 
Thy  faith,  that  bigots  dare  not  ban,  — 

Its  space  is  heaven  ! 

Its  roof  star-pictured  Nature's  ceiling, 
Where  trancing  the  rapt  spirit's  feeling, 
And  Ood  himself  to  man  revealing, 

The  harmonious  spheres 
Moke  music,  though  unheard  their  pealing 

By  mortal  ears. 

Fair  stars  !  are  not  your  beings  pure  f 
Con  sin,  con  death,  your  worlds  obscure  ? 
Else  why  so  swell  the  thoughts  at  your 

Aspect  above  ? 
Ye  must  be  heavens  that  moke  us  san 

Of  heavenly  love  t 

And  in  your  harmony  sublime 
I  read  the  doom  of  distant  time ; 
That  man's  regenerate  soul  from  dime 

Shall  3*et  be  dmwn, 
And  reason  on  his  mortal  clime 

Immortal  dawn. 

'What  *s  hallowed  ground  t  'T  is  what  gives  birth 
To  sacred  thoughts  in  souls  of  worth  !  — 
Peace  !  Independence  !  Truth  !  go  forth 

Earth's  compass  round ; 
And  your  high-priesthood  shall  make  earth 

All  halloived  ground. 

THOMAS  CAMrSBLL. 


fr* 


A  TEAR. 

0  THAT  the  chemist's  magic  art 
Could  crystallize  this  sacred  treasure  t 

Long  slionld  it  glitter  near  my  heart, 
A  secret  source  of  pensive  pleasure. 

The  little  brilliant,  ere  it  fell. 

Its  lustre  caught  from  Chloe's  eye  ; 

Tlien,  trembling,  left  itM  coral  cell,  — 
The  spring  of  Sensibility  ! 

Sweet  drop  of  j>ure  and  pearly  light ! 

In  thee  the  rays  of  Virtue  shine, 
More  calmly  clear,  more  mildly  bright, 

Than  any  gem  that  gilds  the  mine. 


Benign  restorer  of  the  soul ! 

Who  ever  fliest  to  bring  relief. 
When  first  we  feel  the  rude  control 

Of  Love  or  Pity,  Joy  or  Grief. 

The  sage's  and  the  poet's  theme. 

In  every  clime,  in  every  age, 
Thou  charm'st  in  Fancy's  idle  dream, 

In  Reason's  philosopliic  page. 

That  very  law  which  moulds  a  tear. 

And  bids  it  trickle  from  its  source, 

That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere, 

And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course. 

Samuel  Roceos. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  LOVE. 

I  WENT  to  the  garden  of  love, 
And  saw  what  I  never  had  seen  ; 
A  chapel  was  built  in  the  midst. 
Where  I  used  to  x)lay  on  the  green. 

And  the  gate  of  this  chapel  was  shut. 
And  "thou  shalt  not "  writ  over  the  door ; 
So  I  turned  to  the  garden  of  love. 
That  so  many  sweet  flowers  bore. 

And  I  saw  it  was  filled  with  graves, 
And  tombstones  where  flowers  should  be  ; 
And  priests  in  black  gowns  were  walking  their 

rounds, 
And  binding  with  briers  my  joys  and  desires. 

William  Blakb. 


INVOCATION  TO  RAIN  IN  SUMMER. 

O  GENTLE,  gentle  summer  rain. 

Let  not  the  silver  lily  pine. 
The  drooping  lily  pine  in  vain 

To  feel  that  dewy  touch  of  thine,  — 
To  drink  thy  freshness  once  again, 
0  gentle,  gentle  summer  rain  ! 

In  heat  the  landscape  quivering  lies  ; 

The  cattle  pant  beneath  the  tree  ; 
Through  parching  air  and  purple  skies 

The  earth  looks  up,  in  vain,  for  thee  ; 
For  thee  —  for  thee,  it  looks  in  vain, 
0  gentle,  gentle  summer  rain. 

Come  thou,  and  brim  the  meadow  streams. 
And  soften  all  the  hills  with  mist, 

O  falling  dew  !  from  burning  dreams 
By  thee  shall  herb  and  flower  be  kissed. 

And  Earth  shall  bless  thee  yet  again, 

0  gentle,  gentle  summer  rain. 

William  Cox  Benxltt. 
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IF  WOMEN   COULD   BE  FAIR. 
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"songs  and  SONNSTS,** 
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If  women  could  be  fair  and  never  fond, 
Or  that  their  heauty  might  continue  still, 

I  would  not  marvel  though  they  made  men  bond, 
By  service  long  to  purchase  tlieir  good-will ; 

But  when  I  see  how  frail  these  creatures  are, 

I  laugh  that  men  forget  themselves  so  far. 

To  mark  what  choice  they  make,  and  how  they 
change. 
How,  leaving  best,  the  worst  they  choose  out 
still. 
And  how,  like  haggards,  wild  about  they  range. 

Scorning  the  reason  to  follow  after  will ; 
Who  would  not  shake  such  buzzards  from  the  fist. 
And  let  them  fly,  fair  fools,  what  way  they  list  1 

Yet  for  our  sport  we  fawn  and  flatter  both, 
To  pass  the  time  when  nothing  else  can  please, 

And  train  them  on  to  yield,  by  subtle  oath, 
The  sweet  content  that  gives  such  humor  ease ; 

And  then  we  say,  when  we  their  follies  try. 

To  play  with  fools,  0,  what  a  fool  was  1 1 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE  ONE  GRAY  HAIR. 

The  wisest  of  the  wise 
Listen  to  pretty  lies, 

And  love  to  hear  them  told  ; 
Doubt  not  that  Solomon 
Listened  to  many  a  one,  — 
Some  in  his  youth,  and  more  when  be  grew  old. 

I  never  sat  among 

The  choir  of  wisdom's  song, 

But  pretty  lies  loved  1 
As  much  as  any  king,  — 
When  youth  was  on  the  wing, 
And  (must  it  then  be  told  ?)  when  youth  had  quite 
gone  by. 

Alas  !  and  I  have  not 
The  pleasant  hour  forgot. 

When  one  pert  lady  said,  — 
"  0  Landor  !  I  am  quite 
Bewildered  with  afl'right ; 
I  see  (sit  quiet  now  !)  a  white  hair  on  your  head  I  ** 

Another,  more  benign. 

Drew  out  that  hair  of  mine. 

And  in  her  own  dark  hair 

Pretended  she  had  found 

That  one,  and  twirled  it  round.  — 

Fair  as  she  was,  she  never  was  so  fair. 

waltkr  savacb  UkNDOa. 


DRINK  TO  ME  ONLY  WITH  THINE 

EYES. 

raoM  "Ttm  roRssT.** 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine  ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup^ 

And  1  '11  not  look  for  wine. 
The  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  liie 

Doth  ask  a  drink  divine ; 
But  might  I  of  Jove's  nectar  sap^ 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wrnith. 

Not  so  much  honoring  thee 
As  giving  it  a  hope  that  there 

It  could  not  withered  be  ; 
But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe 

And  sent'st  it  back  to  me  ; 
Since  when  it  gTx>ws,  and  smells,  I 

Not  of  itself  but  thee! 

PmLOSTRATr<  fCrc«k). 

baton  ot  UtS  JoNNCX 


THE  MAHOGANY-TREE. 

CiiniSTMAH  is  here  ; 
Winds  whistle  shrill. 
Icy  and  chill. 
Little  care  we ; 
Little  we  fear 
Weather  withoat» 
Sheltered  about 
The  mahogany -tree. 


Onoe  on  the  boughs 
Birds  of  rare  plume 
Sang,  in  its  bloom ; 
Night-birds  are  we ; 
Here  we  carouse. 
Singing,  like  them. 
Perched  round  the 
Of  the  jolly  old 


Here  let  as  sporty 
Boys,  as  we  sit,  — 
Laughter  and  wit 
Flashing  so  free. 
Life  is  but  short,  — 
When  we  are  gone, 
Let  them  sing  on. 
Round  the  old 


Evenings  we  knew; 
Happy  as  this ; 
Faces  we  miss. 
Pleasant  to  see. 
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Kind  hearts  and  true. 
Gentle  and  just, 
Peace  to  your  dust  I 
We  sing  round  the  tree. 

Care,  like  a  dun, 
Lurks  at  the  gate  : 
Let  the  dog  wait ; 
Happy  we  *ll  be  ! 
Drink,  every  one  ; 
Pile  up  the  coals  ; 
Fill  the  red  bowls, 
Round  the  old  tree  ! 

Drain  we  the  cup.  — 
Friend,  art  afraid  I 
Spirits  are  laid 
In  the  Rod  Sea. 
Mantle  it  up ; 
Empty  it  yet ; 
Let  us  forget, 
Round  the  old  tree  1 

Sorrows,  begone ! 

Life  and  its  ills, 

Duns  and  their  bills. 

Bid  we  to  flee. 

Come  with  the  dawn, 

Blue-devil  sprite ; 

Leave  us  to-night. 

Round  the  old  tree  ! 

WIIJ.IAM  makbpbacb  thackbray. 


THE  OLD  FOGY. 

OLD  Wnm  TO  DKINK,  OLD  WOOD  TO   BURH,  OLD  BOOKS 
TO  RXAD,  AND  OLD  FRIEMOS  TO  COMVBltSB  WITH. 

I. 

Old  wine  to  drink  !  — 
Ay,  give  the  slippery  juice 
That  drippeth  from  the  grape  thrown  loose 

Within  the  tun ; 
Plucked  from  beneath  the  cliff 
Of  sunny-sided  Teneriffe, 
And  ripened  'neath  the  blink 

Of  India's  sun  ! 

Peat  whiskey  hot. 
Tempered  with  well-boiled  water ! 
These  make  the  long  night  shorter,  — 

Forgetting  not 
Good  stout  old  English  porter. 

IT. 

Old  wood  to  bum  !  — 
Ay,  bring  the  hillside  beech 
From  where  the  owlets  meet  and  screech, 
And  ravens  croak ; 


The  crackling  pine,  and  cedar  sweet ; 
Bring  too  a  clump  of  fragrant  peat. 
Dug  *neath  the  fern ; 

The  knotted  oak, 

A  fagot  too,  perhap. 
Whose  bright  flame,  dancing,  winking, 
Shall  light  us  at  our  drinking ; 

While  the  oozing  sap 
Shall  make  sweet  music  to  our  thinking. 

III. 

Old  books  to  read  !  — 
Ay,  bring  those  nodes  of  wit. 
The  brazen-clasped,  the  vellum  writ. 

Time-honored  tomes  t 
The  same  my  sire  scanned  before, 
The  same  my  grandsire  thumbed  o*er. 
The  same  his  sire  from  college  bore. 
The  well-earned  meed 

Of  Oxford's  domes ; 

Old  Homer  blind, 
Old  Horace,  rake  Anacreon,  by 
Old  Tully,  Plautus,  Terence  lie  ; 
ilort  Arthur's  olden  minstrelsie. 
Quaint  Burton,  quainter  Spenser,  ay  I 
And  Gervase  Markham's  venerie,  — 

Nor  leave  behind 
The  Holye  Book  by  which  we  live  and  die. 

IV. 

Old  friends  to  talk  !  -~ 
Ay,  bring  those  chosen  few, 
The  wise,  the  courtly,  and  the  true, 

So  rarely  found  ; 
Him  for  my  wine,  him  for  my  stud. 
Him  for  my  easel,  distich,  bud 
In  mountain  walk  ! 

Bring  Walter  good  : 
With  soulful  Fred  ;  and  learned  Will, 
And  thee,  my  alter  ego  (dearer  still 

For  every  mood). 

KOBBRT  HINCHLBY  MBS9BNCSR 


AULD  LANG  SYNE. 

Shoitld  auld  acquaintance  be  foigot. 
And  never  brought  to  min*  ? 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot. 
And  days  o'  lang  syne  f 

CHORUS. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
We  '11  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet. 

For  auld  lang  syne. 


c& 
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'We  twA  bar  run  alioat  the  brar% 

And  iiou'd  th(*  gowans  fine  ; 
But  we  'vtf  wanUervd  mooy  a  weaiy 
Sin*  auM  lang  ftyne. 

For  auld,  ete. 


foot 


We  twa  hae  paidrt  i*  the  horn, 
Fiae  roomin'  ran  till  dine  ; 

Bat  aeas  betm-een  ai  braid  haa  roared 
Sin'  aald  lang  syne. 

For  aald,  etc 

And  here  *8  a  hand,  my  trosty  fiore. 
And  gie'sa  hand  o*  thine  ; 

And  we  *11  tak  a  right  guid 
For  aald  lang  ftyne. 

For  aald,  etc 

And  surrly  ye  '1!  be  yoar  pint-atoop^ 
And  eufvly  I  *11  be  mine ; 

And  we  '11  tak  a  cup  o'  kindnaea  yet 
For  aold  lang  syne. 

For  aold,  etc 


LIFE. 


I  MAOB  a  poaie,  while  the  day  ran  by : 
Here  will  I  amell  my  remnant  oat,  and  tie 

My  life  within  this  band* 
But  time  did  beckon  to  the  flowere,  and  they 
By  noon  most  ciuningly  did  steal  away. 

And  withered  in  my  hand. 

My  hand  was  next  to  them,  and  then  my  heart ; 
I  took,  without  more  thinking,  in  good  part 

Time's  gentle  admonition ; 
Who  did  ao  sweetly  death's  sad  tajite  convey. 
Making  my  minde  to  smell  my  fatall  day. 

Yet  sugring  the  suspidon. 

Farewell,  dearflowera,  sweetly  your  time  ye  spent. 

Fit,  while  ye  lived,  for  smell  or  ornament. 

And  after  death  for  cares. 

1  follow  straight  without  coniplntntK  or  grief. 

Since,  if  my  scent  be  good,  I  care  not,  if 

It  be  as  short  as  jrours. 

caoaca  MaaaaaT. 


LIFE. 


t. 


Mt  life  is  like  the  summer  rose 
Tlwt  opens  to  the  morning  sky, 
But,  ere  the  Hhatlr^  of  evening  close, 
Ik  Mrattenil  on  the  ground,  —  to  die  t 
Yet  on  the  Ttnf'B  humble  IhhI 
The  »wiTti'»t  dfws  of  night  are  khed. 


As  if  she  wept  the  ma*tr  to  «re,  — 
But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  ma  t 

My  life  is  like  the  aatama  leaf 
That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray ; 
Its  bold  is  frail, —  its  date  is  bnrl^ 
Kestleos,  —  and  aoon  to  pass  awmv  * 
Yet,  ere  that  leaf  ahall  (all  and  iUt. 
The  parent  tree  will  mourn  ita  ahade. 
The  winds  bewail  the  leaflet  tr««,  — 
Bot  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me  ' 

My  life  is  like  the  prints  whirh  feci 
Have  left  on  Tampa's  deaiert  straiHl ; 
Soon  aa  the  rising  tide  shall  brat. 
All  trace  will  vantab  from  tlie  sand ; 
Yet,  as  if  grieving  to  ellisee 
All  vestige  of  the  hnmaa  rare. 
On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  tbe  h^ 
Bot  none,  alas  t  ahall  mourn  fur  me ' 

RicMAao  HtAav  Wo. 


''BLESSED  ARE  THEY  THAT  MOCEX. 

O,  DKBM  not  they  are  blest  alone 
Whose  lives  a  ficaoefal  tenor  ke^  ; 

The  power  who  piti^i  man  has  show* 
A  blessing  for  the  eye«  that  mrrp. 


The  light  of  smiles  shall  fill  agaia 
The  lids  that  overflow  with  tean ; 

And  weary  hours  of  woe  and  pain 
Are  promises  of  happier  yrarv 

There  Is  a  day  of  aanny  real 

For  every  dark  and  troubled  night ; 

And  grief  may  bide  an  evening  fpw^ 
But  joy  shall  come  with  eariy  light 

And  thoo,  who,  o'er  thy  friend's  km  birr, 
Sheddest  the  bitter  drops  like  rain« 

Hope  that  a  brighter,  happier  sphere 
Will  giva  him  to  thy 


Kor  let  the  good  man's  tnist  depart. 
Though  life  its  common  gifts  dmv.  — 

Though  with  a  piem-d  and  blrx-.;.* «:  ^jrti% 
And  spumed  of  men,  he  goes  to  .lie. 


For  God  hath  marked  earb  aorrowii^  4^ 
And  iiuniWred  eveiy  ar«*rvt  tear. 

And  heaven's  long  age  of  bli^  shsll  |wy 
For  all  Ills  child  mi  nulfrr  hm 
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LIFE. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 
This  life,  sae  far  *8  I  understand. 
Is  a'  enchanted  fairy  laud, 
Where  Pleasure  is  the  magic  wand. 

That,  wielded  right, 
Moks  hours  like  niinutCB,  hand  in  hand, 
Danc6  by  f  u'  light 

The  magic  wand  then  let  us  wield ; 
For,  ancc  that  five-au'-forty  *s  si>eeled. 
See  crazy,  weary,  joyless  eild, 

Wr  wrinkled  face, 
Comes  hostin*,  hirplin',  owre  the  field, 

Wi*  creepin*  pace. 

When  ance  life's  day  draws  near  the  gloamin*, 
Then  fareweel  vacant  careless  roamin* ; 
An'  fareweel  cheerfu'  tankards  foamin*. 

An*  social  noise ; 
An*  fareweel  dear,  deluding  woman  ! 

The  joy  of  joys  ! 

O  Life  !  how  pleasant  in  thy  morning. 
Young  Fancy's  rays  the  hills  adorning  ! 
Cold-pausing  Caution's  lesson  scorning, 

We  frisk  away, 
Like  school-boys,  at  the  expected  warning, 

To  joy  and  play. 

We  wander  there,  we  wander  here, 
We  eye  the  rose  upon  the  brier. 
Unmindful  that  the  thorn  is  near, 

Amang  the  leaves  : 
And  though  the  puny  wound  appear, 

Short  while  it  grieves. 

Some,  lucky,  find  a  flowery  spot. 
For  which  they  never  toiled  nor  swat ; 
They  drink  the  sweet  and  eat  the  fat, 

But  care  or  pain  ; 
And,  haply,  eye  the  barren  hut 

With  high  disdain. 

With  steady  aim  some  Fortune  chase  ; 
Keen  Hope  does  every  sinew  brace  ; 
Through  fair,  through  foul,  they  uige  the  race, 

And  seize  the  prey  : 
Then  cannie,  in  some  cozie  place. 

They  close  the  day. 

An'  others,  like  your  humble  servan*. 
Poor  wights  !  nae  rules  nor  roads  observin', 
To  right  or  deft,  eternal  swervin'. 

They  zig-zag  on  ; 
TUl  cnzst  wi*  age,  obscure  an'  starvin', 

They  afteu  groan. 

•  •  •  •  • 

ROBBRT  BVEMS. 


THE  RIVER  OF  LIFE. 

This  more  we  live,  more  brief  appear 

Our  life's  succeeding  stages ; 
A  day  to  childhood  seems  a  year, 

Anil  years  like  passing  ages. 

The  gladsome  current  of  our  youth. 

Ere  passion  yet  disorders, 
Steals  lingering  like  a  river  smooth 

Along  its  grassy  borders. 

But  as  the  careworn  cheek  grows  wan, 
And  sorrow's  shafts  fly  thicker. 

Ye  stars,  that  measure  life  to  man. 
Why  seem  your  courses  quicker  ? 

When  joys  have  lost  their  bloom  and  breath. 

And  life  itself  i»  vapid. 
Why,  as  we  near  the  Falls  of  Death, 

Feel  we  its  tide  more  rapid  ? 

It  may  be  strange,  —  yet  who  would  change 
Time's  course  to  slower  speeding. 

When  one  by  one  our  friends  have  gone 
And  left  our  bosoms  bleeding  ? 

Heaven  gives  our  years  of  fading  strength 

Indcmuif^ang  fleetness ; 

And  those  of  youth,  a  seeming  length. 

Proportioned  to  their  sweetness. 

Thomas  Campbell. 


A  MEDITATION    ON  THE   FRAILTY  OF 

THIS  LIFE. 

0  TRTTLiKO  toys  that  toss  the  brains 

While  loathsome  life  doth  last ; 
0  wished  wealth,  0  sugared  joys, 

0  life  when  death  is  past ! 
Who  loathes  exchange  of  lo»i  with  gain  f 

Yet  loathe  we  death  as  hell. 
What  woful  wight  would  wish  his  woe  t 

Yet  wish  we  here  to  dwell. 
0  Fancy  frail,  that  feeds  on  earth, 

And  stays  on  slippery  joys  I 
0  noble  mind,  0  happy  man, 

Tliat  can  contemn  such  toys  I 

Such  toys  as  neither  perfect  are, 

And  cannot  long  endure  ; 
Our  greatest  skill,  our  sweetest  joy, 

Uncertain  and  unsure. 
For  life  is  short,  and  learning  long, 

All  pleasure  mixt  with  woe  ; 
Sickness  and  sleep  steal  time  unseen. 

And  joys  do  come  and  go. 
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Thus  learning  is  but  learned  by  halves. 

And  joy  enjoyed  no  while  ; 
That  serves  to  show  thee  what  thou  want'st. 

This  helps  thee  to  beguile. 

But  after  death  is  perfect  skilly 

And  joy  without  decay  ; 
When  sin  is  gone,  that  blinds  our  eyei| 

And  steals  our  joys  away. 
No  crowing  cock  shall  raise  us  np 

To  spend  the  day  in  vain  ; 
No  weary  labor  shall  us  drive 

To  go  to  bed  again. 
But — for  we  feel  not  what  we  want, 

Nor  know  not  what  we  have  — 

"We  love  to  keep  the  body's  life, 
We  loathe  the  soul  to  save. 

AMOHVIIOUS. 


THE  EBB-TIDE. 

Slowly  thy  flowing  tide 
Came' in,  old  Avon  !  Scarcely  did  mine  eyes, 
Aa  watchfully  I  roamed  thy  greenwood  side, 

Perceive  its  gentle  rise. 

With  many  a  stroke  and  strong 
The  laboring  boatmen  upward  plied  their  oars ; 
Yet  little  way  they  made,  though  laboring  long 

Between  thy  winding  shores. 

Now  down  thine  ebbing  tide 
The  unlabored  boat  falls  ra])idly  along ; 
The  solitary  helmsman  sits  to  guide, 

And  sings  an  idle  song. 

Now  o'er  the  rocks  that  lay 
So  silent  late  the  shallow  current  roars  ; 
Fast  flow  thy  waters  on  their  seaward  way, 

Through  wider-spreading  shores. 

Avon,  I  gaze  and  know 
The  lesson  emblemed  in  thy  varying  way ; 
It  speaks  of  human  joys  that  rise  so  slow, 

So  rapidly  decay. 

Kingdoms  which  long  have  stood 
And  slow  to  strength  and  power  attained  at  last. 
Thus  from  the  summit  of  high  Fortune's  flood, 

They  ebb  to  ruin  fast. 

Thus  like  thy  flow  appears 
Time's  tardy  course  to  manhood's  envied  stage. 
Alas  I  how  hurryingly  the  ebbing  years 

Then  hasten  to  old  age  ! 

ROBBItT  SOUTRBY. 


BUSY.   CURIOUS.   THIRSTY   FLY 

[Last  vcne  added  bgr  Rcr.  J.  PIi^Hvm.] 

Bust,  curious,  thirsty  fly. 
Drink  with  me,  and  drink  aa  I ; 
Freely  welcome  to  my  cup, 
Couldst  thou  sip  and  sip  it  np. 
Make  the  most  of  life  yon  may  ; 
Life  is  short,  and  wears  away. 

Both  alike  are  mine  and  thine. 
Hastening  quick  to  their  decline  ; 
Thine 's  a  summer,  mine  no  more, 
Though  repeated  to  thrp^score. 
Threescore  summers,  when  they  *n 
Will  appear  as  short  aa  one. 

Yet  this  difierence  we  may  see 
'Twixt  the  life  of  man  and  thee,  — 
Thou  art  for  this  life  alone, 
Man  seeks  another  when  *t  is  gone  ; 
And  though  allowed  its  joyb  to  .Uiare, 
Tries  virtue  here,  hopes  pleasure  there. 

VUtCEKT  BOUUn. 


THE  VANITY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Falsk  world,  thou  ly*st :  then  canst  not  kad 

The  least  delight : 
Thy  favors  cannot  gain  a  friend. 

They  are  so  slight : 
Thy  morning  pleasures  make  an  end 

To  please  at  night : 
Poor  are  the  wants  that  thou  snpp1y*8t. 
And  yet  thou  vaunt'st,  and  yet  thou  vy'ft 
With  heaven  ;  fond  earth,  thou  boasts ;  false 
world,  thou  ly'st 

Thy  babbling  tongue  telLs  golden  tales 

Of  endless  treasure ; 
Thy  bounty  otfers  easy  sales 

Of  lasting  pleasure  ; 
Thou  ask'st  the  conscience  what  slie  ails, 

And  swear'st  to  ease  her  ; 
There 's  none  can  want  where  thon  supp1y*st : 
There  *s  none  can  give  where  thou  deny'st 
Alas  I  fond  world,  thou  boasts  ;  false  world,  tboa 
ly'st. 

What  well-advis^  ear  regards 

What  earth  can  say  f 
Thy  wonla  are  gold,  but  thy  rewards 

An*  jiaintcd  clay : 
Thy  cunning  can  but  pack  the  caxdsi 

Thou  canst  not  play : 
Thy  game  at  weakest,  still  thou  vy'et ; 
If  seen,  and  then  revy'd,  deny'st : 
Thott  art  not  what  tliou  seem'st ;  him  vorid, 
thou  ly'st. 
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Thy  tinsel  bosom  seems  a  mint 

Of  new-coined  treasure ; 
A  paradise,  that  has  no  stint. 

No  change,  no  measure ; 
A  painted  cask,  but  nothing  in 't, 

Nor  wealth,  nor  pleasure : 
Vain  earth !  that  falsely  thus  comply*8t 
With  man  ;  vain  man  !  that  thou  rely'st 
On  earth ;  vain  man,  thou  dot'st ;  vain  earth, 
thou  ly'st. 

What  mean  dull  souls,  in  this  high  measure, 

To  haberdash 
In  earth's  base  wares,  whose  greatest  treasuie 

Is  dross  and  trash  ? 
The  height  of  whose  enchanting  pleasure 

Is  but  a  flash  ? 
Are  these  the  goods  that  thou  supply'st 
Us  mortals  with  ?    Are  these  the  high'st  f 
Can  these  bring  cordial  peace  ?  false  world,  thou 

*y  •*•  ITRAMCIS  QUAIILBS. 


THE  NEVERMORE. 

Look  in  my  face  ;  my  name  is  Might-have-been ; 

I  am  also  called  No-more,  Too-late,  Farewell ; 

Unto  thine  ear  I  hold  the  dead-sea  shell 
Cast  up  thy  Life's  foam-fretted  feet  between  ; 
Unto  thine  eyes  the  glass  where  that  is  seen 

Which  had  Life's  form  and  Love's,  but  by  my 
spell 

Is  now  a  shaken  shadow  intolerable, 
Of  ultimate  things  unuttered  the  frail  screen. 

Mark  me,  how  still  I  am  !  But  should  there  dart 

One  moment  through  my  soul  the  soft  surprise 

Of  that  winged  Peace  which  lulls  the  breath  of 

sighs,— 

Then  shalt  thou  see  me  smile,  and  turn  apart 

Thy  visage  to  mine  ambush  at  thy  heart 

Sleepless  with  cold  commemorative  eyes. 

Damtb  gabribl  rossbttx. 


^ 


THE  GENIUS  OF  DEATH. 

What  is  death  f  'T  is  to  be  free, 

No  more  to  love  or  hope  or  fear, 
To  join  the  great  equality  ; 

All,  all  alike  are  humbled  there. 
The  mighty  grave 
Wraps  lord  and  slave  ; 
Nor  pride  nor  poverty  dares  come 
Within  that  refuge-house,  —  the  tomb. 

Spirit  with  the  drooping  wing 
And  the  ever-weeping  eye. 


Thou  of  all  earth's  kings  art  king ; 
Empires  at  thy  footstool  lie  ; 

Beneath  thee  strewed, 

Their  multitude 
Sink  like  waves  upon  the  shore  ; 
Storms  shall  never  raise  them  more. 

What 's  the  grandeur  of  the  earth 

To  the  grandeur  round  thy  throne  f 
Riches,  glory,  beauty,  birth. 
To  thy  kingdom  all  have  gone. 
Before  thee  stand 
The  wondrous  band,  — 
Bards,  heroes,  sages,  side  by  side. 
Who  darkened  nations  when  they  died. 

Earth  has  hosts,  but  thou  canat  show 

Many  a  million  for  her  one  ; 

Through  thy  gates  the  mortal  flow 

Hath  for  countless  years  rolled  on. 

Back  from  the  tomb 

No  step  has  come, 

There  fixed  till  the  last  thunder's  sound 

Shall  bid  thy  prisoners  be  unbound. 

CBORCB  cboly. 


LINES 

WaiTTBN  BY  ONB  IN  THB  TOWBR,  BBINC  YOUNG  AND 
CONOBMNBD  TO  DIB. 

My  prime  of  youth  is  but  a  frost  of  cares  ; 

My  feast  of  joy  is  but  a  dish  of  pain  ; 
My  crop  of  com  is  but  a  field  of  tares ; 

And  all  my  good  is  but  vain  hope  of  gain  : 
The  day  is  [fled],  and  yet  I  saw  no  sun  ; 
And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done  1 

The  spring  is  past,  and  yet  it  hath  not  sprung ; 

The  fruit  is  dead,  and  yet  the  leaves  are  green ; 
My  youth  is  gone,  and  yet  I  am  but  young ; 

I  saw  the  world,  and  yet  I  was  not  seen  : 
My  thread  is  cut,  and  yet  it  is  not  spun  ; 
And  now  1  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done  ! 

I  sought  my  death,  and  found  it  in  my  womb ; 

I  looked  for  life,  and  saw  it  was  a  shade  ; 
I  trod  the  earth,  and  knew  it  was  my  tomb  ; 

And  now  I  die,  and  now  1  am  but  made  ; 
The  glass  is  full,  and  now  my  glass  is  run  ; 
And  now  I  live,  and  now  my  life  is  done  ! 

CHIOIOCK  TYCHBOBN. 


LINES 

WBITTBN  THB  NIGHT   BBFOBB  HIS  BXBCUTION. 

E'en  such  is  time  ;  which  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 

And  pays  us  but  with  earth  and  dust ; 
Which  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 


ff 
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When  we  have  wmnt1rn*tl  all  our  ways, 

ShiiU  up  the  6tory  of  our  ilayv  : 

But  from  this  earth,  tliu  grave,  thia  doit, 

Hy  God  ftball  raise  me  up,  1  truat. 

5ia  WALTaa  tAi»ir.«. 


t& 


THE  LIE. 

Go,  tool,  the  body's  guect, 

Upon  a  thank lcv4  errand  ; 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  beat. 
The  truth  ahall  be  thy  warrant : 
Go,  since  I  needa  rauat  die, 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Go,  tell  the  court  it  glowa 

And  shines  like  rott«*n  wood ; 
Go,  tell  the  church  it  showa 
What  *s  good,  and  doth  no  good* 
If  church  ami  court  n»ply. 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  potentates  they  liv^ 

Acting  by  others*  action. 
Not  loved  unleas  they  give, 
Kot  strong  but  by  a  faction. 
If  potentates  reply. 
Give  potentates  the  lie. 

Tell  men  of  high  condition 

That  rale  affairs  of  state. 

Their  purpone  ia  ambition. 

Their  practice  only  hate. 

And  if  they  once  reply, 

Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  them  that  brave  it  moat, 

Tliey  bff(  for  more  by  s|wndin^ 
Who  in  their  grrate»t  cost, 
Seek  nothing  but  commending. 
And  if  they  nmke  reply. 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Tell  Teal  it  lacks  devotion* 

Tell  lore  it  is*  but  lust. 
Tell  tiTue  it  LM  but  motion. 
Tell  flenh  it  is  but  duat ; 
And  wifih  tliem  not  reply. 
For  thou  muat  give  the  lie. 

Tell  age  it  daily  wasteth. 

Tell  honor  how  it  alters, 
Tell  beauty  how  ahe  blaHteth, 
Tell  favor  how  it  falters. 
And  an  they  »Im11  reply. 
Give  every  oue  the  lie* 


Tell  wit  how  much  it  wran^lea 
In  tickle  points  of  nii^enciM  ; 
Tell  wiftdom  she  rntanglea 
Henirlf  ill  over*«  ijirtir»a. 
And  when  they  do  r»  ply. 
Straight  give  them  both  tlw  lisi 

Tell  physic  of  her  boldoesa. 
Tell  skill  it  ia  prrtmaioo. 
Tell  charity  of  coldnesa. 
Tell  law  it  la  contention. 
And  aa  they  do  reply. 
So  give  them  still  the  Ua. 

Tell  fortune  of  her  bUndneai» 

Tell  nature*  of  decay. 
Tell  friencUhip  of  onkindaMi^ 
Tell  jujttire  of  delay. 
And  if  they  will  rrply, 
Then  give  them  all  the 


Tell  arts  they  have  no  «oand] 

But  vary  by  esteeming  ; 
Tell  achoob  they  want  prufonndnes^ 
And  stand  too  much  on  «mmag. 
If  arts  and  sehofiU  reply. 
Give  arta  and  ^chooU  the  Ua. 

Tell  faith  it  fl<^l  the  Htr  ; 

Tell  how  the  country  envth  ; 
Tell,  manhood  shake*  off  pity  ; 
Tell,  virtue  least  pfef^-rreth. 
And  if  they  do  reply. 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie. 

So  when  thoQ  hast,  aa  t 

Commanded  thee,  done  btaVbin^ 
Although  to  give  the  lie 

Deserves  no  leaa  than  stabUn^ 
Yet,  atab  at  t her  who  will, 
Ko  atab  the  aoul  ran  kill. 


LETTEBS. 

Etkkt  day  bringa  a  ship, 
Every  ship  brings  a  wopI  ; 
Well  for  those  who  have  no  fear. 
Looking  seaward  well  a«*nrT«l 
That  tlie  wortl  the  vr«*rl  l>nng« 
la  the  word  they  wi%h  to  hrar. 


BBAHIIA. 

Ir  the  red  &1aver  think  he  slavi^ 
Or  if  the  ftlaitt  think  he  i%  Uaia, 

They  know  not  well  the  subtle  ways 
1  kcep^  and  paas^  and  tnra 
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Far  or  foi^got  to  me  is  near ; 

Shadow  and  sunlight  are  the  same  ; 
Hie  vanished  gods  to  me  appear ; 

And  one  to  me  are  shame  and  fame. 

Theiy  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out ; 

When  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings  ; 
I  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt, 

And  I  the  hymn  the  Brahmin  sings. 

The  strong  gods  pine  for  my  abode. 
And  pine  in  vain  the  sacred  Seven ; 

Bat  thou,  meek  lover  of  the  good  1 
Find  me,  and  turn  thy  back  on  heaven. 

RAI.FU  WALXX>  EllBaSON. 


RETRIBUTION. 

Tbottoh  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 

Yet  they  grind  exceeding  small ; 

Though  with  patience  he  stands  waiting. 

With  exactness  grinds  he  all. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfbllow. 


THE  FUTURE. 


ntOM  THB 


"SSSAV  ON  MAN." 


HsATKK  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate, 
AH  bnt  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state  : 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits 

know  : 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  ? 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 
Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flowery  food. 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rai>>ed  to  shed  his  blood. 
0  blindness  to  the  future  !  kindly  given. 
That  each  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by  Heaven  : 
Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  aU, 
A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall ; 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurled, 
And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 

Hope  humbly  then ;  with  trembling  pinions 
soar; 
Wait  the  great  teacher  Death,  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
Ho|ie  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest. 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined  from  home. 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian  !  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind ; 
His  soul,  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way  ; 


Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  given, 
Behind  the  cloud-topped  hill,  an  humbler  heaven ; 
Some  safer  world,  in  depth  of  woods  embraced. 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste. 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold. 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold  : 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire. 
He  asks  no  angeVs  wing,  no  seraph's  fire  ; 
But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company.' 

ALBXANDBK  FOPB. 


SEVEN  AGES  OF  MAN. 

ntOM  "as  vou  likx  it.** 

All  the  world  'a  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first  the  infant. 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
Then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  Ms  satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.     And  then  the  lover. 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eyebrow.     Then  a  soldier, 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard. 
Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  th  e  cannon's  mouth.  And  then  the  justice. 
In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances  ; 
And  so  he  plays  his  part :  the  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon. 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank  ;  and  his  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.     Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion,  — 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 

SHAJCBSPEARB. 


PROCRASTINATION. 

Be  wise  to-day  ;  't  is  madness  to  defer  ; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time  ; 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled. 
And  to  the  mereies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes  this  bears 
The  palm,  "  That  all  men  are  about  to  live,' 
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Forever  on  the  brink  of  being  Iwrn. 

AH  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 

They  one  day  shall  not  drivel  :  and  their  pride 

On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise  : 

At  least  their  own  ;  their  future  selves  applaud  : 

How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  ! 

Time  lodged  in  their  own  hands  is  Folly's  veils  ; 

That  lodged  in  Fate's  to  wi^om  they  consign ; 

The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone  : 

'T  is  not  in  folly  not  to  scorn  a  fool, 

And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 

AH  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man. 

And  that  through  every  stage.     When  yotmg, 

indeed, 
In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 
Unanxious  for  ourselves,  and  only  wish, 
As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wine. 
At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  f(X)l ; 
Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan  ; 
At  tii'ty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 
Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 
In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought 
Resolves,  and  re-resolves  ;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why?  Because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves  ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sud- 
den dread ; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  close ;  where  passed  the  shaft  no  trace  is 

found. 
As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains. 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel, 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death  ; 
Even  with  the  tender  tears  which  Nature  sheds 

O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 

Dk.  Edward  Young. 

Defer  not  till  to-morrow  to  be  wise, 
To-morrow's  sun  to  thee  may  never  rise. 

CONCRBVB. 


TIME. 


The  bell  strikes  one :  we  take  no  note  of  time. 
But  from  its  loss.     To  give  it,  then,  a  tongue. 
Is  wise  in  man.     As  if  an  angel  spoke, 
I  feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heard  aright. 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours : 
Where  are  they  ?  with  the  years  beyond  the  flood  ? 
It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch  ; 
How  much  is  to  Ix'  done  !  my  hopes  and  fears 
Start  up  alarmed,  ami  o  er  life's  narrow  verge 
Look  dowii  —  on  what  7  a  fathomless  abyss  ; 
A  dread  eternity  !  how  surely  mine  ! 
And  can  eternity  belong  to  me. 
Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hour  f 


Time  the  supreme  !  —  Time  is  eternity  ; 
Prt'gnant  with  all  eternity  can  give  ; 
Pre^aiaiit  with  all  that  makes  archangels  smUft. 
Who  murders  time,  he  crushes  in  the  birth 
A  power  ethereal,  only  not  adored. 

Ah  !  how  unjust  to  nature  and  himsrlf. 
Is  thoughtless,  thankless,  inconsistent  man  * 
Like  children  babbling  nonsense  in  th<>ir  i^jiryita. 
We  censure  nature  for  a  span  too  short : 
That  span  too  short,  we  tax  as  ttniious  too ; 
Torture  invention,  all  expedients  tire. 
To  lash  the  lingering  moments  into  8i*ef^ 
And  whirl  us  (happy  riddance  !)  from  oiuvlr^t. 
Art,  brainless  art !  our  furious  charioteer 
(For  nature's  voice,  unstifled,  would  recall> 
Drives  headlong  towards  the  precipice  of  d'*.ith  * 
Death,  most  our  dread  ;  death,  thus  morr  dit^ad- 

ful  made  : 
0,  what  a  riddle  of  absurdity  ! 
Leisure  is  pain  ;  takes  off  our  chariot  wheels  : 
How  heavily  we  drag  the  load  of  life  ! 
Blessed  leisure  is  our  curse  :  like  that  of  Cain, 
It  makes  us  wander ;  wander  earth  aroiisd 
To  fly  that  tyrant,  thought.     As  Atla*  «7rr^a.n«d 
The  world  beneath,  we  groan  beneath  an  hoar. 
We  cry  for  mercy  to  the  next  amu>4*ni<>nt : 
The  next  amusement  mortgages  our  (i**M9  ; 
Slight  inconvenience  !  prL<vons  hanlly  frown. 
From  hateful  time  if  prisons  set  us  free. 
Yet  when  Death  kindly  ti*nders  us  reli«-f. 
We  call  him  cruel ;  years  to  moments  shrink. 
Ages  to  years.     The  telescope  is  turned. 
To  man's  false  optics  (from  his  folly  false) 
Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his  wiii:;\ 
And  seems  to  creep,  decrepit  with  his  age  ; 
Behold  him   when  passed  by;  what   then  is 

seen 
But  his  broad  pinions,  swifter  than  the  wind.« ' 
And  all  mankind,  in  contradiction  strong 
Rueful,  aghast !  cry  out  on  his  career. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ye  well  arrayed  !  ye  lilies  of  oar  land  ! 
Ye  lilies  male  !  who  neither  toil  nor  spin  ; 
(As  sister-lilies  might ;)  if  not  so  wise 
As  Solomon,  more  sumptuous  to  the  ^ight  * 
Ye  delicate  ;  who  nothing  can  support. 
Yourselves  most  insupportable  !  for  whom 
The  winter  rose  must  blow,  the  sun  put  on 
A  brighter  beam  in  Leo  ;  silky-sod 
Favonius  !  breathe  still  softer,  or  be  chid  ; 
And  other  worlds  send  odors,  sauce,  and  song. 
And  robes,  and  notions,  framed  in  foreign  kMos  1 
0  ye  Lorenzos  of  our  age  !  who  deem 
One  moment  unamused  a  misery 
Not  made  for  feeble  man  !  who  call  aloud 
For  every  bawble  drivelled  o'er  by  sense ; 
For  rattles  and  conceits  of  every  cast. 
For  change  of  folliea  and  rekya  of  joj. 
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And  summer's  green,  all  girded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  1  question  make. 


Wrinkled  and  curved  with  worldly  cares : 
**  Time  is  the  warp  of  life,"  said  he  ;  "0,  tell 
The  young,  the  fair,  the  gay,  to  weave  it  well !  ** 
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To  drag  you  patient  through  the  tedious  length 

Of  a  short  winter's  day,  —  say,  sages  !  say, 

Wit's  oracles  !  say,  dreamers  of  gay  dreams  ! 

How  will  you  weather  an  eternal  night 

Where  such  expedients  fail  ? 

Dr.  Edward  Young. 


NEW  YEAR'S  EVE. 

RiKO  out,  wild  heUs,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light ; 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new ; 

Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow ; 

The  year  is  going,  let  him  go  ; 
Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind. 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause. 
And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life. 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood. 
The  civic  slander  and  the  spite  ; 
Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease. 
Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold ; 
Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 

Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 

Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free. 
The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand  ; 
Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 

Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be. 

ALFRRO  TBNNVSOM. 


WEEK  I  DO  COUNT  THE  CLOCK. 

SONNBT. 

Whe!V  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time, 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night ; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime. 
And  sable  curls  all  silvered  o'er  with  white  ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves. 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  summer's  green,  all  girded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  1  question  make, 


That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go. 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake. 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow  ; 
And  nothing  'gainst  Time's  scythe  can  make 

defence. 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he  takes  thee 
hence. 

8HAKBSPBARB. 


TIME. 


Qatrbb  ye  rosebuds  as  ye  may. 

Old  Time  is  still  a  flying  ; 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 

To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun. 

The  higher  he  's  a  glutting. 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  run. 

And  nearer  he 's  to  setting. 

The  age  is  best  which  is  the  first. 
When  youth  and  blood  are  warmer ; 

But  being  spent,  the  worse  and  worst 
Time  still  succeed  the  former. 

Then  be  not  coy,  but  use  your  time. 

And  while  ye  may,  go  marry  ; 

For  having  lost  but  once  your  prime. 

You  may  forever  tarry. 

Robert  Hbrrioc 


TOO  LATE  I  STAYED. 

Too  late  I  stayed,  —  forgive  the  crime  I 

Unheeded  flew  the  hours : 
How  noiseless  falls  the  foot  of  Time 

That  only  treads  on  flowers  ! 

And  who,  with  clear  account,  remarks 

The  ebbings  of  his  glass. 
When  all  its  sands  are  diamond  sparks. 

That  dazzle  as  they  pass  ? 

0,  who  to  sober  measurement 

Time's  happy  swiftness  brings. 

When  birds  of  paradise  have  lent 

Their  plumage  to  his  wings  f 

WILUAM  R.  spsnckr. 


WHAT  IS  TIME! 

I  ASKED  an  aged  man,  with  hoary  hairs, 
Wrinkled  and  curved  with  worlcUy  cares : 
"  Time  is  the  warp  of  life,"  said  he  ;  "  0,  teU 
The  young,  the  fair,  the  gay,  to  weave  it  well  1 
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I  asked  the  ancient,  venerable  dead. 
Sages  who  wrote,  and  warriors  who  bled  : 
From  the  cold  grave  a  hollow  murmur  flowed, 
"  Time  sowed  the  seed  we  reap  in  this  abode  ! " 
I  asked  a  dying  sinner,  ere  the  tide 
.Of  life  had  left  his  veins  :  "  Time  ! "  he  replied  ; 
*'  I  've  lost  it !  ah,  the  treasure ! "  —  and  he  died. 
I  asked  the  golden  sun  and  silver  spheres, 
Those  bright  chronometers  of  days  and  years  : 
They  answered,  "Time  is  but  a  meteor  glare," 
And  bade  me  for  eternity  prepare. 
I  asked  the  Seasons,  in  their  annual  round. 
Which  beautify  or  desolate  the  ground  ; 
And  they  replied  (no  oracle  more  wise), 
<*'T  is  Folly's  bknk,  and  Wisdom's  highest  prize !" 
I  asked  a  spirit  lost,  —  but  0  the  shriek 
That  pierced  my  soul !  I  shudder  while  I  speak. 
It  cried,  '*  A  particle  I  a  speck  !  a  mite 
Of  endless  years,  duration  infinite  ! " 
Of  things  inanimate  my  dial  I 
Consulted,  and  it  made  me  this  reply,  — 
"  Time  is  the  season  fair  of  living  well. 
The  path  of  glory  or  the  path  of  helL*' 
I  asked  my  Bible,  and  methinks  it  said, 
"Time  is  the  present  hour,  the  past  has  fled ; 
Live  I  live  to-day  !  to-morrow  never  yet 
On  any  human  being  rose  or  set." 
I  asked  old  Father  Time  himself  at  last ; 
But  in  a  moment  he  flew  swiftly  past. 
His  chariot  was  a  cloud,  the  viewless  wind 
His  noiseless  steeds,  which  left  no  trace  behind. 
I  asked  the  mighty  angel  who  shall  stand 
One  foot  on  sea  and  one  on  solid  land : 
**  Mortal  I "  he  cried,  '*  the  mystery  now  is  o'er ; 
Time  was,  Time  is,  but  Time  shall  be  no  more  I " 

MARSOaiC 


FOOL  MORALIZING  ON  TIME. 

PKOM  **AS  YOU  LIKB  ir.** 

Jaques.      "  Good  morrow,    fool,"    quoth  I. 
"  No,  sir,"  quoth  he, 
"  Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  for- 
tune." 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 
And,  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 
Says  very  wisely,  **  It  is  ten  o'clock  : 
Thus  may  we  see, "  quoth  he, ' '  how  the  world  wags : 
'T  is  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine  ; 
And  after  one  hour  more  't  will  be  eleven  ; 
And  so,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot ; 
And  thereby  han^  a  tale."     When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
yiy  InngR  bepin  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
Tliat  fcM>l»<  should  be  so  deep  contemplative ; 


And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 
An  hour  by  his  dial.  —  0  noble  fool  I 
A  worthy  fool  !  —  Motley  's  the  only 

DukbS.  What  fool  is  this  ? 

Jaques.  0  worthy  fool  1  —  One  that  bath 
a  courtii'r ; 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  lair. 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his  bratn — 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  bcacuit 
After  a  voyage — he  hath  strange  places  crammed 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 

In  mangled  forms. 

sk 


THE  JESTER'S  SERMON. 

The  Jester  shook  his  hood  and  bells,  and  leap^ 

upon  a  chair, 
The  pages  laughed,  the  women  screamed,  aad 

tossed  their  scented  hair  ; 
The  falcon  whistled,  staghounds  bayed,  the  Up* 

dog  barked  without, 
The  scullion  dropped  the  pitcher  brown,  the  <^'•'l- 

railed  at  the  lout ! 
The  steward,  counting  out  his  gold,  let  pooch  ax.  i 

money  fall. 
And  why  ?  because  the  Jester  rose  to  say  grace  is 

the  hall! 

The  page  played  with  the  heron's  plume,  tb* 

steward  with  his  chain. 
The  butler  drummed  upon  the  board,  and  laiu:L*^i 

with  might  and  main  ; 
The  grooms  beat  on  their  metal  crnna^  and  ttjared 

till  they  were  red. 
But  still  the  Jester  shut  his  eyes  and  rolled  Us 

witty  head ; 
And  when  they  grew  a  little  still,  read  half  a  yvd 

of  text. 
And,  waving  hand,  struck  on  the  dak,  th's 

frowned  like  one  perplexed. 

"  Dear  sinners  all,"  the  fool  began,  *'  man's  h!i 

is  but  a  jest, 
A  dream,  a  shadow,  bubble,  air,  a  vapor  at  the  br<. 
In  a  thousand  pounds  of  law  I  find  not  a  su.^  •• 

ounce  of  love  ; 
A  blind  man  killed  the  parson's  oow  in  sh<x>tir^ 

at  the  dove  ; 
The  fool  that  eaU  till  he  is  sick  most  Cut  tiL  L^ 

is  well ; 
The  wooer  who  can  flatter  most  will  bear  away 

the  belle. 

**  Let  no  man  halloo  he  is  safe  till  he  is  thrc':^\ 

the  wood ; 
He  who  will  not  when  he  may,  most  tany  vh'  a 

he  should. 
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He  who  Unghs  at  crooked  men  should  need  walk 

very  straight ; 
0,  he  who  once  has  won  a  name  may  lie  abed 

till  eight  I 
Make  haste  to  purchase  house  and  land,  be  very 

slow  to  wed ; 
True  coral  needs  no  painter's  brush,  nor  need  be 

daubed  with  red. 

''The  friar,  preaching,  cursed  the  thief  (the  pud- 
ding in  his  sleeye). 
To  fish  for  sprats  with  golden  hooks  is  foolish,  by 

your  leave,  — 
To  travel  well,  —  an  ass*s  ears,  ape's  face,  hog^s 

mouth,  and  ostrich  legs. 
He  does  not  care  a  pin  for  thieves  who  limps 

about  and  begs. 
Be  always  first  man  at  a  feast  and  last  man  at  a 

fray; 
The  short  way  round,  in  spite  of  all,  is  still  the 

longest  way. 
When  the  hungry  curate  licks  the  knife,  there 's 

not  much  for  the  clerk  ; 
When  the  pilot,  turning  pale  and  sick,  looks  up 

—  the  storm  grows  dark.*' 

Then  loud  they  laughed,  the  fat  cook's  tears  ran 

down  into  the  pan  : 
The  steward  shook,  that  he  was  forced  to  drop 

tlie  brimming  can ; 
And  then  again  the  women  screamed,  and  every 

staghound  bayed,  — 
And  why  ?  because  the  motley  fool  so  wise  a 

sermon  made. 

c.  w.  thornbuky. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR. 

Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow. 
And  the  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing : 
Toll  ye  the  church-bell  sad  and  slow, 
And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 
For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  die ; 

You  came  to  us  so  readily, 

You  lived  with  us  so  steadily. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die. 

He  lieth  still :  he  doth  not  move  : 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day. 

He  hath  no  other  life  above. 

He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  true  tme-loTB, 

And  the  New-year  will  take  'em  away. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  go  ; 

So  long  as  yon  have  been  with  us^ 

Such  joy  as  yon  have  seen  with  ns^ 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  gpw 


He  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim  ; 
A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see. 
But  though  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim. 
And  though  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him, 
He  was  a  frijud  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die  ; 

We  did  80  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 

I  've  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you. 

Old  year,  if  you  must  die. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest. 
But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o'er. 
To  see  him  die  across  the  waste 
His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 
But  he  '11  be  dead  before. 

Every  one  for  his  own. 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend. 

And  the  New-year  blithe  and  bold,  my  friend. 

Comes  up  to  take  his  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes  1  over  the  snow 
1  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro  : 
The  cricket  chirps :  the  light  bums  low : 
'T  is  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands  before  you  die. 

Old  year,  we  *11  dearly  rue  for  you : 

What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  ? 

Speak  out  before  you  die. 

His  (ace  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 
Alack  I  our  friend  is  gone, 
Close  up  his  eyes :  tie  up  his  chin  : 
Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone, 

And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There  's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend. 

And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 

A  new  face  at  the  door. 

ALFRBO  TBNirYSON. 


THE  DOORSTEP. 

The  conference-meeting  through  at  last. 
We  boys  around  the  vestry  waited 

To  see  the  girls  come  tripping  past 
Like  snowbirds  willing  to  be  mated. 

Not  braver  he  that  leaps  the  wall 
By  level  musket-flashes  litten, 

Than  I,  who  stepped  before  them  all. 
Who  longed  to  see  me  get  the  mitten. 

But  no  ;  she  blushed,  and  took  my  arm  I 
We  let  the  old  folks  have  the  highway. 

And  started  toward  the  Maple  Farm 
Along  a  kind  of  lover's  by-way. 
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I  can't  remember  what  we  said, 

T  was  notliiiig  worth  a  song  or  story ; 

Tet  that  rude  path  by  which  we  sped 
Seemed  all  transformed  and  in  a  glory. 

The  snow  was  crisp  beneath  our  feet, 
Tlie  moon  was  full,  the  fields  were  gleaming ; 

By  hood  and  tippet  sheltered  sweet. 
Her  face  with  youth  and  health  waa  beaming. 

The  little  hand  outside  her  muff — 

0  sculptor,  if  you  could  but  mould  it  1  — > 

So  lightly  touched  my  jacket-cuff, 
To  keep  it  warm  I  had  to  hold  it 

To  have  her  with  me  there  alone,  — 
'T  was  love  and  fear  and  triumph  blended. 

At  last  we  reached  the  foot-worn  stone 
Where  that  delicious  journey  ended. 

The  old  folks,  too,  were  almost  home  ; 

Her  dimpled  hand  the  latches  fingered. 
We  heard  the  voices  nearer  come. 

Yet  on  the  doorstep  still  we  lingered. 

She  shook  her  ringlets  from  her  hood. 
And  with  a  *'  Thank  yon,  Ned,"  dissembled. 

But  yet  I  knew  she  understood 
With  what  a  daring  wish  I  trembled. 

A  cloud  passed  kindly  overhead. 
The  moon  was  slyly  peeping  through  it, 

Tet  hid  its  face,  as  if  it  said, 

'*  Come,  now  or  never  I  do  it !  doit/" 

My  lips  till  then  had  only  known 

The  kiss  of  mother  and  of  sister. 
But  somehow,  full  upon  her  own 

Sweet,  rosy,  darling  mouth  —  I  kissed  her  t 

Perhaps  *t  was  boyish  love,  yet  still, 

0  listless  woman,  weary  lover  1 

To  feel  once  more  that  fresh,  wild  thrill 

1  *d  give —    But  who  can  live  youth  over  f 

Edmund  Claubncb  stbdman; 


THE  OLD  MAID. 

Why  sits  she  thus  in  solitude  f    Her  heart 

Seems  melting  in  her  eyes'  delicious  blue  ; 
And  as  it  heaves,  her  ripe  Tips  lie  apart, 

As'if  to  let  its  heavy  throbbings  through ; 
In  her  dark  eye  a  depth  of  softness  swells, 

Deeper  tlian  that  her  careless  girlhood  wore  ; 
And  her  cheek  crimsons  with  the  hue  that  tells 

Tlie  rich,  fair  fmit  is  ripened  to  the  core. 


It  is  her  thirtieth  birthday  (    With  a  »igh 

Her  soul  hath  turned  from  youth's  Iujlutuj:; 
bowers, 
And  her  heart  taken  up  the  last  sweft  tie 

That  measured  out  its  links  of  goldcu  Lv  ^r» ' 
She  feels  her  inmost  soul  within  her  stir 

With  thoughts  too  wild  and  paMiu^aic  u* 
speak  ; 
Yet  her  full  heart  —  its  own  interpreter  — 

Translates  itself  in  silence  on  her  cheek. 

Joy's  opening  buds,  affection's  glowing  flovrrs 

Once  lightly  sprang  within  her  beaming  m.  V  ; 
O,  life  was  beautiful  in  those  lost  hours  ! 

And  yet  she  does  not  wish  to  wander  bat^k  ; 
No  !  she  but  loves  in  loneliness  to  think 

On  pleasures  past,  though  nevermore  to  V  ; 
Hope  links  her  to  the  future,  —  bat  the  link 

That  binds  her  to  the  past  is  memory. 

AMBUA  IL  1 


THE  PETRIFED  FERN. 

In  a  valley,  centuries  ago, 
Grew  a  little  fern-leaf,  green  and  slender, 
Yeining  delicate  and  fibres  tender  ; 

Waving  when  the  wind  crept  down  w  Ivw. 
Rushes  tall,  and  moss,  and  grass  grew  n>u£«i  it. 
Playful  sunbeams  darted  in  and  found  it. 
Drops  of  dew  stole  in  by  night,  and  crom  no!  it. 
But  no  foot  of  man  e'er  trod  that  m-ay  ; 
Earth  was  young,  and  keeping  holiday. 

Monster  fishes  swam  the  silent  main. 
Stately  forests  waved  their  giant  bnnchrs. 
Mountains  hurled  their  snowy  avalanches 

Mammoth  creatures  stalked  across  the  plain  ; 
Nature  revelled  in  grand  mysteries, 
But  the  little  fern  was  not  of  these. 
Did  not  number  with  the  hills  and  tTv<e« ; 
Only  grew  and  waved  its  wild  sweet  «ay, 
None  ever  came  to  note  it  day  by  day. 

Earth  one  time  pot  on  a  frolic  mood. 

Heaved  the  raicks  and  changed  the  mighty  mf^ 
tion 

Of  the  deep,  strong  currents  of  the  oreaa  : 
Moved  the  plain  and  shook  the  haughty  v^ai. 

Crushed  the  little  fern  in  soft  moist  cUv,  -^ 

Covered  it,  and  hid  it  safe  away. 

O  the  long,  long  centuries  since  thai  day  ! 

0  the  agony  1  O  life's  bitter  cost. 

Since  that  useless  little  fern  was  lost  * 

Useless  ?    Last  ?    Thepp  came  a  thoui;b»f-j'  -  ^^ 
Searching  Nature's  secrets,  &r  and  deep  ; 
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From  a  fissure  in  a  rocky  steep 
He  withdrew  a  stone,  o*er  which  there  ran 
Fairy  pencillings,  a  quaint  design, 
Yeinings,  leafage,  fihres  clear  and  fine, 
And  the  feni's  life  lay  In  every  line  ! 
80,  I  think,  God  hides  some  souls  away. 
Sweetly  to  surprise  us,  the  last  day. 

ANONYMOUS. 
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THANATOPSIS. 

To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds 
Communion  with  her  visihle  forms,  she  speaks 
A  Tarious  language  :  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty ;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 
And  gentle  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.     When  thooghts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stem  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 
And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house. 
Hake  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart, 
Go  forth  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  aromnd  — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air — 
Conies  a  still  voice,  —  Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course  ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground. 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears. 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.  Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again  ; 
And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  forever  with  the  elements  ; 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock, 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.    The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 

Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone,  —  nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.     Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world,  — with  kings. 
The  iiowerful  of  the  earth,  — the  wise,  the  good. 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past. 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.     The  hills, 
Bock-ribbedf  and  ancient  as  the  sun  ;  the  vales 
StR'tching  in  pensive  quietness  between  ; 
The  venerable  woods  ;  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks, 
That  make  the  meadows  green;  and,   ponied 

round  all. 
Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste^  — 
Are  but  the  solenm  decorations  all 


Of  the  great  tomb  of  man  !    The  golden  sun. 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven. 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.     All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom.     Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  traverse  Barca's  desert  sands, 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hoars  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings,  —  yet  the  dead  are  there  ! 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  firbt 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep,  —  the  dead  reign  there  alone  ! 
So  shalt  thou  rest  ;  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?    All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.     The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one,  as  before,  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom  ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall 

come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.    As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men  — 
The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron  and  maid. 
And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man  — 
Shall,  one  by  one,  be  gathered  to  thy  side 
By  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  joim 

The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 

To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  where  each  shall  take 

His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death. 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night. 

Scourged  to  his  dungetm,  but,  sustained  and 

soothed 

By  an  unfjEdtering  trust,  approach  thy  grave 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 

About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

William  Cullbn  Bryant. 


A  HUNDRED  YEARS  TO  COME. 

Who  *11  press  for  gold  this  crowded  street, 

A  hundred  years  to  come  ? 
Who'll  tread  yon  church  with  willing  feet, 

A  hundred  years  to  come  f 
Pale,  trembling  age  and  fiery  youth. 
And  childhood  with  his  brow  of  truth, 
The  rich  and  poor,  on  land,  on  sea, 
Where  will  the  mighty  millions  be, 

A  hundred  years  to  come  ? 

We  all  within  our  graves  shall  sleep, 

A  hundred  years  to  come ; 
No  living  soul  for  us  will  weep, 

A  hundred  years  to  come. 
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But  other  men  onr  land  will  till, 
And  others  then  our  streets  will  fill. 
And  other  words  will  sing  fts  gay, 
And  bright  the  sunshine  as  to-day, 
A  hundred  years  to  come. 


ANommous. 


NEWPORT  BEACH. 

Wave  alter  ware  successively  rolls  on 

And  dies  along  the  shore,  until  more  loud 

One  billow  with  concentrate  force  is  heard 

To  swell  prophetic,  and  exultant  rears 

A  lucent  form  above  its  pioneers. 

And  rushes  past  them  to  the  farthest  goaL 

Thus  our  unuttered  feelings  rise  and  fall, 

And  thought  will  follow  thought  in  equal  waTes, 

Until  reflection  nerves  design  to  will. 

Or  sentiment  o'er  chance  emotion  reigns, 

And  all  its  wayward  undulations  blends 

In  one  o'erwhelming  surge  ! 

HJ?KltY  TKBODORB  TUCKBMiAICi 


TO  A  SKELETON. 

rriie  MSS.  oftUs  pQcn,  which  appaved  daring  the  ftrat  qnartcr 
of  the  present  ccntoiy.  wu  nid  to  have  been  found  bi  the  Muieum 
of  the  Royal  College  of  SorneoDS,  hi  London,  near  a  perfect  hn- 
nan  skeleton,  and  to  have  been  sent  by  the  curator  to  the  Mora- 
fa«  Chronicle  for  pubHcatlon.  It  esdted  so  much  attention  that 
every  eflbrt  was  made  to  discover  the  author,  and  a  responsible 
party  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  reward  of  fifty  pdneas  for  faifoma* 
tion  that  would  discover  Its  orisfai.    The  author  preserved  hte  €m- 

been  discovered.] 


Behold  this  rain  t  'T  was  a  skull 
Once  of  ethereal  spirit  full. 
This  narrow  cell  was  Life's  retreat. 
This  space  was  Thought's  mysterious  seat. 
What  beauteous  visions  filled  this  spot, 
What  dreams  of  pleasure  long  forgot  ? 
Nor  hope,  nor  joy,  nor  love,  nor  fear, 
Have  left  one  trace  of  record  here. 

Beneath  this  mouldering  canopy 

Once  shone  the  bright  and  busy  eye, 

But  start  not  at  the  dismal  void,  — 

If  social  love  that  eye  employed, 

If  with  no  lawless  fire  it  gleamed. 

But  through  the  dews  of  kindness  beamed. 

That  eye  shall  be  forever  bright 

When  stars  and  sun  are  sunk  in  night. 

Within  this  hollow  cavern  hung 
The  ready,  swift,  and  tuneful  tongue  ; 
If  Falsehood's  honey  it  disdained. 
And  when  it  could  not  praise  was  chained ; 
If  bold  in  Virtue's  cause  it  spoke. 
Yet  gentle  concord  never  broke,  — 
Thi»  silent  tongue  shall  p1f>ail  lor  thee 
When  Time  imveils  Etcmit}' ! 


Say,  did  those  fingers  delve  the  miae  f 
Or  with  the  envied  rubies  shine  f 
To  hew  the  rock  or  wear  a  gem 
Can  little  now  avail  to  them. 
But  if  the  page  of  Truth  they  wogfat. 
Or  comfort  to  the  mourner  brought. 
These  hands  a  richer  meed  shall  claim 
Than  all  that  wait  on  Wealth  and  Fame. 

Avails  it  whether  bare  or  shod 
These  feet  the  paths  of  duty  trod  9 
If  from  the  bowers  of  Ease  they  fled. 
To  seek  A£9iction*s  humble  shed  ; 
If  Grandeur's  guilty  bribe  they  spuined. 
And  home  to  Virtue's  cot  returned,  — 
These  feet  with  angel  wings  shall  vie. 
And  tread  the  palace  of  the  sky  ! 

ODE. 
nmiiATioNS  or  nnNMnrALirr  rmom  mmrmtm  jsums 

or  BAKLY  CMIUMIOOO. 

I. 
Thsrb  was  a  time  when  meadow,grove,aiidatnim. 
The  earth,  and  every  common  sight, 
To  me  did  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light,  — 
The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream. 
It  is  not  now  as  it  hath  been  of  yore : 
Turn  wheresoe'er  I  may. 
By  night  or  day. 
The  things  which  I  have  seen  I  noiw  eea  aee  ao 
more. 

II. 
The  rainbow  comes  and  goe% 
And  lovely  is  the  roae  ; 
The  moon  doth  jrith  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bam ; 
Waters  on  a  starry  night 
Are  beautiful  and  Cur  ; 
The  sunshine  is  a  glorious  birth ; 
But  yet  I  know,  where'er  I  go. 
That  there  hath  passeda^vaya  glory  from  theeartk 

III. 
Now,  while  the  birds  thus  sing  a  joyous  aoo^ 
And  while  the  yonng  lambe  bound 
As  to  the  tabor's  sound. 
To  me  alone  there  came  a  thought  of  grief ; 
A  timely  utterance  gave  that  thought  relief. 

And  I  again  am  strong. 
The  cataracts  blow  their  trumpets  from    tLe 

steepk  — 
No  more  shall  grief  of  mine  the  sraaoQ  wnmi;. 
I  hear  the  echoes  through  the  mountains  tbroni; ; 
The  winds  come  to  me  from  the  fields  of  akvp, 
And  all  the  earth  is  gay  ; 
Land  and  sea 
Give  themselves  up  to  Jollitj ; 
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And  with  the  heart  of  May 
Doth  every  beast  keep  holiday ;  — 
Thou  child  of  joy, 
Shoat  round  me,  let  me  hear  thy  shouts,  thou 
happy  shepherd  boy  t 

IV. 

Te  blessM  creatures  !  I  have  heard  the  call 

Ye  to  each  other  make  ;  I  see 
The  heavens  laugh  with  you  in  your  jubilee ; 

My  heart  is  at  your  festival, 
My  head  hath  its  coronal,  — 
The  fulness  of  your  bliss,  I  feel,  I  feel  it  alL 

0  evil  day  !  if  I  were  sullen 
While  earth  herself  is  adorning, 

This  sweet  May  morning, 
And  the  children  are  culling 

On  every  side. 
In  a  thousand  valleys  far  and  wide, 
Fresh  flowers;  while  the  sun  shines  wann, 
And  the  babe  leaps  up  on  his  mother's  arm,  — 

1  hear,  I  hear,  with  joy  I  hear  !  — 
But  there 's  a  tree,  of  many  one, 

A  single  field  which  I  have  looked  upon,  — 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gone ; 

The  pansy  at  my  feet 

Doth  the  same  tale  repeat. 
Whither  is  fled  the  visionary  gleam  ? 
Where  is  it  now,  the  glory  and  the  dream  f 


Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  foigetting  ; 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star. 

Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting; 
And  cometh  from  afar. 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness. 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  come 

From  Qod,  who  is  our  home. 
Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy  ! 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

Upon  the  growing  boy  ; 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows,- 

He  sees  it  in  his  joy. 
The  youth  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 

Must  travel,  still  is  nature's  priest, 

And  by  the  vision  splen4id 

Is  on  his  way  attended  : 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away, 
And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day. 

VI. 

Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own. 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind  ; 
And  even  with  something  of  a  mother's  mind, 

And  no  unworthy  aim, 

The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate  man. 


Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known. 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  oame. 

VII. 

Behold  the  child  among  hb  new-bom  bUsses,  — 
A  six  years'  darling  of  a  pygmy  size  ! 
See,  where  mid  work  of  his  own  hand  he  lies. 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses, 
With  light  upon  him  from  his  father's  eyes  t 
See  at  his  feet  some  little  plan  or  chart, 
Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly  learned  art,  — 

A  wedding  or  a  festival, 

A  mourning  or  a  funeral,  — 
And  this  hath  now  his  heart, 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song. 
Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife  ; 

But  it  will  not  be  long 

Ere  this  be  thrown  aside. 

And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  actor  cons  another  part,  — 
Filling  from  time  to  time  his  "  humorous  stage  * 
With  all  the  persons,  down  to  palsied  age, 
That  life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage  ; 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  endless  imitation. 

VIII. 

Thou,  whose  exterior  semblance  doth  belie 

Thy  soul's  immensity ! 
Thou  best  philosopher,  who  yet  dost  keep 
Thy  heritage  !  thou  eye  among  the  blind, 
That,  deaf  and  silent,  read'st  the  eternal  deep. 
Haunted  forever  by  the  eternal  mind  !  — 
Mighty  prophet !  Seer  blest, 
On  whom  those  truths  do  rest 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  our  lives  to  find. 
In  darkness  lost,  the  darkness  of  the  grave  I 
Thou  over  whom  thy  immortality 
Broods  like  the  day,  a  master  o'er  a  slave, 
A  presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by  ! 
Thou  little  child,  yet  glorious  in  the  might 
Of  heaven-bom  freedom  on  thy  being's  height, 
Why  with  such  eamest  pains  dost  thou  provoke 
The  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke, 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife  ? 
Full  soon  thy  soul  shall  have  her  earthly  freight. 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life  ! 

IX. 

0  joy  !  that  in  our  embers 

Is  something  that  doth  live, 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive  ! 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benediction  :  not,  indeed. 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest,  — 
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Delight  and  liberty,  Uic  simple  creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  busy  or  at  rest. 
With  new-fledged  hoi)e  still  fluttering  in  his 
breast,  — 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise ; 
But  for  those  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us,  vanishings, 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized, 
High  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised,  — 
But  for  those  first  affectionB, 
Those  shadowy  recollections. 
Which,  be  they  what  they  may. 
Are  yet  the  fountain-light  of  all  our  day, 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing. 

Uphold  us,  cherish,  and  have  power  to  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  being 
Of  the  eternal  silence  :  truths  that  wak«. 

To  perish  never,  — 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavor, 

Nor  man  nor  boy. 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
Can  utterly  abolish  or  destroy  i 

Hence  in  a  season  of  calm  weather. 
Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Oar  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither,  — 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  see  the  children  sport  VLjton  the  shore. 
And  hear  the  mighty  watera  rolling  evermore. 

X. 

Then  sing,  ye  birds,  sing,  sing  a  joyous  song ! 

And  let  the  young  lambs  bound 

As  to  the  tabor*s  sound  I 
We  in  thought  will  join  your  throng, 

Yc  that  pipe  and  ye  that  play, 

Ye  that  through  your  hearts  to-day 

Feel  the  gladness  of  the  May  I 
What  though  the  radiance  which  was  once  so 

bright 
Be  now  forever  taken  from  my  sight. 

Though  notliing  can  bring  back  the  horn 
Of  splendor  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower,  — 

We  will  grieve  not,  rather  find 

Strength  in  what  remains  behind ; 

In  the  primal  s}'mpathy 

Which,  having  been,  must  ever  be  ; 

In  the  soothing  thoughts  that  spring 

Out  of  human  suffering  ; 

In  the  faith  that  looks  through  death. 
In  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind. 

XI. 

And  0  ye  fountains,  meadows,  hills,  and  groves, 
Forebode  not  any  severing  of  our  loves. 


Yet  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feel  yo«ir  might ; 

I  only  have  relinquished  one  delight 

To  live  beneath  your  more  habitual  swaj. 

I  love  the  brooks  which  down  their  channels  frrt. 

Even  more  than  when  I  tripped  lightly  as  th^y  ; 

The  innocent  brightueas  of  a  new-born  day 

Is  lovely  yet ; 
The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  nn 
Do  take  a  sober  coloring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o*er  man's  mortality  ; 
Another  race  hath  been,  and  other  jialms  an  woo. 
Thanks  to  the  human  heart  by  which  we  live. 
Thanks  to  its  tenderness,  its  joys,  anil  fears,  — 
To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for 

WlLUAll  W( 


SOLILOQUY:    ON  IMMORTALITY. 

«N  tkt  AsMr  iy  kirnt. 

It  mnst  be  so.  —  Plato,  thou  rasonest  wrll ! 
Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desixe. 
This  longing  after  immortality  f 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  bonor. 
Of  falling  into  naught  f  Why  shrinks  the  tool 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  de^ttniction  f 
'T  is  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us  ; 
'T  is  Heaven  itself,  that  points  out  a  hereafter. 
And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

Eternity  !  —  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought  * 
Through  what  variety  of  untried  bein^ 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  most  «r 

pass! 
The  wide,  the  unbounded  prospect  lies  beforr  n  - : 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  i*.. 
Here  will  I  hold.     If  there  's  a  Power  above  u* 
(And  that  there  is,  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works),  he  must  delight  in  rirrar ; 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy 
But  when  f  or  where  f  This  world  «s.>  made  f*/r 

Cesar. 
I  'm  weary  of  coigectnrea,  —  this  must  end  tht^m. 

[Laying  Ki$  hand  <m  his  sar  r-i 

Thus  am  I  doubly  anned  :  my  death  and  hf-f. 
My  bane  and  antidote,  are  both  before  me. 
This  in  a  moment  brings  me  to  an  end ; 
But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die. 
The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himeelf 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  Nature  sink  in  yean ; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amid  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wrack  of  matter,  and  the  cra&h  of  worlds  ! 
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QUATRAINS  AND   FRAGMENTS. 

raOM  lU  W.  BMBBSON. 

NORTHMAN. 

The  gale  that  wrecked  yon  on  the  sand« 

It  helped  my  rowers  to  row  ; 
The  storm  is  my  best  galley-hand. 

And  drives  me  where  I  go. 

POET. 

To  clothe  the  fiery  thonght 

In  simple  words  succeeds, 
For  still  the  craft  of  genius  ia 

To  mask  a  king  in  weeds. 

JUSTICE. 

'Whoeyzr  fights,  whoever  falls, 
Justice  conquers  evermore. 
Justice  after  as  before,  — 
And  he  who  battles  on  her  side, 
God,  though  he  were  ten  times  slain, 
Crowns  him  victor  glorified,  — 
Victor  over  death  and  pain. 
Forever. 

HEROISM. 

So  nigh  is  g^ndenr  to  our  dust, 
So  near  is  God  to  man. 
When  Duty  whispers  low.  Thou  must. 
The  youth  replies,  /  can, 

THE  SEA 

Behold  the  Sea, 

Hie  opaline,  the  plentiful  and  strong. 

Yet  beautiful  as  is  the  rose  in  June, 

Fresh  as  the  trickling  rainbow  of  July : 

Sea  full  of  food,  the  nourisher  of  kinds, 

Purger  of  earth,  and  medicine  of  men  ; 

Creating  a  sweet  climate  by  my  breath, 

Washing  out  harms  and  griefs  from  memory, 

And,  in  my  mathematic  ebb  and  flow. 

Giving  a  hint  of  that  which  changes  not. 

Rich  are  the  sea-gods :  — who  gives  gifts  butthey  ? 

They  grope  the  sea  forpearls,  butmore  than  pearls : 

They  pluck  Force  thence,  and  give  it  to  the  wise. 

For  every  wave  is  wealth  to  Daedalus, 

Wealth  to  the  cunning  artist  who  can  work 

Tliis  matchless  strength.     Where  shall  he  find« 

0  waves ! 

A  load  your  Atlas  shoulders  cannot  lift  f 

I  with  my  hammer  pounding  evermore 

The  rocky  coast,  smite  Andes  into  dust. 

Strewing  my  bed,  and,  in  another  age, 

Iiobuild  a  continent  of  better  men. 

Then  I  unbar  the  doors  :  my  paths  lead  out 

The  exodus  of  nations  :  I  disperse 

Men  to  all  shores  that  front  the  hoary  main. 


BORROWING. 

FKOM   THB  PRBNCH. 


Soke  of  your  hurts  you  have  cured. 
And  the  sharpest  you  still  have  survived* 

But  what  torments  of  grief  you  endured 
From  evils  which  never  arrived  1 


RERI,  CRAS,   HODIE. 

Shines  the  last  age,  the  next  with  hope  is  seen. 
To-day  slinks  poorly  off  unmarked  between  ; 
Future  or  Past  no  richer  secret  folds, 
0  friendless  Present  1  than  thy  bosom  holdik 


LINES*  AND  COUPLETS. 

raoM  pon. 

What,  and  how  great  the  virtue  and  the  art, 
To  live  on  little  with  a  cheerful  heart 


Between  excess  and  famine  lies  a  mean. 

Plain,  but  not  sordid,  though  not  splendid,  clean. 


Its  proper  power  to  hurt  each  creature  feels : 
Bulls  aim  their  horns,  and  assea  kick  their  heels. 


Here  Wisdom  calls,  "  Seek  virtue  first,  be  bold ; 
As  gold  to  silver,  virtue  is  to  gold?' 

Let  lands  and  houses  have  what  lords  they  will. 
Let  us  be  fixed  and  our  own  masters  still. 


'T  is  the  first  virtue  vices  to  abhor. 
And  the  first  wisdom  to  be  fool  no  more. 


Long  as  to  him  who  works  for  debt,  the  day. 

Not  to  go  back  is  somewhat  to  advance. 

And  men  must  walk,  at  least,  before  they  dance. 

True,  conscious  honor  is  to  feel  no  sin  ; 
He 's  armed  without  that 's  innocent  within. 


For  virtue's  self  may  too  much  zeal  be  had. 
The  worst  of  madmen  is  a  saint  nm  mad. 


If  wealth  alone  can  make  and  keep  us  blest. 
Still,  still  be  getting ;  never,  never  rest 

That  God  of  nature  who  within  ns  still 
Inclines  our  actions,  not  constrains  our  wilL 


It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad. 

Pretty  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hair,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  gnibs,  or  worms  i 
The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
I  But  wonder  how  the  mischief  they  got  there  1 
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Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame. 

Curst  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow. 
That  tends  to  make  one  honest  mah  my  foe. 

Who  shames  a  scribbler  T     Break  one  cobweb 

through. 
He  spins  the  slight,  self-pleasing  thread  anew ; 
Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry,  in  vain, 
The  creature  *s  at  his  dirty  work  again. 
Throned  in  the  centre  of  his  thin  designs, 
Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines. 


He  who,  still  wanting,  tliou^^  he  lives  on  theft, 
Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing  left. 

What  future  bliss  He  gives  thee  not  to  know, 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee, 

All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see. 


'T  is  education  forms  the  common  mind  ; 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  *s  inclined. 

Manners  with  fortunes,  humors  turn  with  climes, 
Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times. 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  f 

And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  right. 

That  secret  rare  between  the  extremes  to  more, 
Of  mad  good-nature  and  of  mean  self-love. 

Ye  little  stars,  hide  your  dimuxished  rays. 

Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame. 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name. 


Know  then  this  truth,  enough  for  man  to  kuow, 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below. 

Happier  as  kinder  in  whate'er  degree, 
And  height  of  bliss  but  height  of  charity. 


If  then  to  all  men  happiness  was  mean^ 
God  in  externals  could  not  place  content. 

Order  is  Heaven's  first  law,  and,  this  confi^t. 
Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the  n^L 


Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of&eD^, 
Lie  in  three  words,  — health,  peace,  and  cxiui|«^- 

tence. 
But  health  consists  with  temperance  alone. 
And  peace,  0  Virtue  t  peace  is  all  thine  own. 

Fortune  her  gifts  may  variously  dispose. 
And  these  be  happy  called,  unhappy  tho6e  ; 
But  Heaven's  just  balance  equal  will  ap]mr. 
When  those  are  placed  In  hope,  and  these  in /r^r. 

*  *  But  sometimes  virtue  starves,  while  vicf*  is  fni  ** ; 
•*  What  then,  is  the  reward  of  virtue,  —  hxr^i ' 
That  vice  may  merit,  't  is  the  price  of  toil, 
!  The  knave  deserves  it  when  he  tills  the  soil.** 


What  nothing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy,  — 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heartlelt  joy. 


'T  is  strange  the  music  should  his  cares  employ 
To  gain  those  riches  he  can  ne'er  enjoy. 

Something  there  is  more  needful  than  expense, 
And  something  previous  e'en  to  taste,  — 't  is  sense. 

In  all  let  Nature  never  be  forgot. 
But  treat  the  goddess  like  a  modest  fair. 
Not  over-dress  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare  ; 
Lf*t  not  each  beauty  everywhere  be  spied, 
Where  half  the  skill  is  decently  to  hide. 

Light  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven. 
Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven. 

'T  is  use  alone  that  sanctifies  expense. 

And  splendor  borrows  all  her  rays  from  sense. 

To  rest  the  cushion  and  soft  dean  invite. 
Who  never  mentions  hell  to  ears  polite. 

And  knows  where  faith,  law,  morals,  all  began, 
All  end,  —  in  love  of  God  and  love  of  man. 


Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise ; 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lie 

Who  wickedly  is  wise,  or  madly  bnve. 
Is  bat  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave. 


Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
Or,  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains. 
Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  greftt  indeed. 

What  *s  fame  f    A  fancied  life  in  others*  brea'JL 


One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweigUj 
Of  stupid  starers  and  of  loud  huzzas. 

As  heaven's  blest  beam  turns  vinegar  more  sour. 


Lust  through  some  certain  strainers  well  rvfinrd 
Is  gentle  love,  and  charms  all  womankind. 


Vice  is  a  monster  of  snch  hideous  mien 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face. 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embraee. 


Behold  the  child,  by  Nature's  kindly  law. 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw  ; 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  his  youth  (1<  'i^! 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite. 
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POEMS    OF  FANCY. 


FANCY. 

FKOM  "the  MBRCHANT  OF  VBTICI.* 

Tell  me  where  is  Fancy  bred. 
Or  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  ? 
How  b^t,  how  nourished  f 
Reply,  reply. 

It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes, 
With  gazing  fed ;  and  Fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  all  ring  Fancy's  knell ; 

I  *11  begin  it,  —  Ding,  dong,  belL 

Ding,  dong,  bell. 

shaxbspbaxb. 


THE  REALM  OF  FANCY. 

Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam  f 

Pleasure  never  is  at  home  : 

At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth, 

like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth  ; 

Then  let  winged  Fancy  wander 

Through  the  thought  still  spread  beyond  her : 

Open  wide  the  mind's  cage-door, 

She  'II  dart  forth,  and  cloudward  soar. 

0  sweet  Fancy  !  let  her  loose  ; 

Summer's  joys  are  spoilt  by  use. 

And  the  enjoying  of  the  spring 

Fades  as  does  its  blossoming ; 

Autumn's  red-lipped  fruitage  too, 

Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew, 

Cloys  with  tasting  :  What  do  then  f 

Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 

The  sear  fagot  blazes  bright. 

Spirit  of  a  winter's  night ; 

When  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled. 

And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 

From  the  plough-boy's  heavy  shoon  ; 

When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon 

In  a  dark  conspiracy 

To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 

Sit  thee  then^,  and  send  abroad 

With  a  mind  self-overawed 


Fancy,  high-commissioned ; — send  her  t 

She  has  vassals  to  attend  her ; 

She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost, 

Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost ; 

She  will  bring  thee,  all  together. 

All  delights  of  summer  weather ; 

All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May 

From  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray  * 

All  the  heaped  autumn's  wealth. 

With  a  still,  mysterious  stealth  ; 

She  will  mix  these  pleasures  up 

Like  three  fit  wines  in  a  cup. 

And  thou  shalt  quaff  it ;  —  thou  shalt  hear 

Distant  harvest-carols  clear ; 

Rustle  of  the  reaped  com  ; 

Sweet  birds  antheming  the  mom ; 

And  in  the  same  moment  —  hark  I 

•T  is  the  early  April  Urk, 

Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw, 

Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 

Thou  shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 

The  daisy  and  the  marigold  ; 

White-plumed  lilies,  and  the  first 

Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  boist ; 

Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 

Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid- May  ; 

And  every  leaf  and  every  flower 

Pearled  with  the  self-same  shower. 

Thou  shalt  see  the  field-mouse  peep 

Meagre  from  its  celled  sleep  ; 

And  the  snake  all  winter-thin 

Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin  ; 

Freckled  nest-eggs  thou  shalt  see 

Hatching  in  the  hawthom-tree. 

When  the  hen-bird's  wing  doth  rest 

Quiet  on  her  mossy  nest ; 

Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 

When  the  beehive  casts  its  swarm  ; 

Acorns  ripe  down -pattering 

While  the  autumn  breezes  sing. 

0  sweet  Fancy  !  \fit  her  Ipose ; 
Everything  is  spoilt  by  use : 
Where 's  the  cheek  that  doth  not  fade. 
Too  much  gazed  at  T    Where 's  the  maid 
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Whose  lip  mature  is  ever  new  ? 

Where  *s  the  eye,  however  blue. 

Doth  not  weaiy  ?    Where 's  the  face 

One  would  meet  in  every  place  f 

Where 's  the  voice,  however  soft, 

One  would  hear  so  very  oft  ? 

At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth 

Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth. 

Let  then  winged  Fancy  find 

Thee  a  mistress  to  thy  mind  ; 

Dulcet-eyed  as  Ceres*  daughter. 

Ere  the  God  of  Torment  taught  her 

How  to  frowu  and  how  to  chide ; 

With  a  waist  and  with  a  side 

White  as  Hebe's,  when  her  zone 

Slipt  its  golden  clasp,  and  down 

Fell  her  kirtle  to  her  feet, 

While  she  held  the  goblet  sweet, 

And  Jove  grew  languid.  —  Break  the  meah 

Of  the  Fancy's  silken  leash  ; 

Quickly  break  her  prison-string, 

And  such  joys  as  these  she  *U  bring : 

Let  the  winged  Fancy  roam  ! 

Pleasure  never  is  at  home. 

John  Kbats. 


IMAGINATION. 

raOU  "PLBASUKSS  OP  IMAGINATION.** 

0  BLE8T  of  heaven^  whom  not  the  languid 
songs 
Of  luxury,  the  siren  !  not  the  bribes 
Of  sordid  wealth,  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  honor,  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  ever-blooming  sweets,  which  from  the  store 
Of  nature  fair  imagination  culls 
To  charm  the  enlivened  soul !   What  though  not 

all 
Of  mortal  oflspring  can  attain  the  heights 
Of  envied  life  ;  though  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures  or  imperial  state  ; 
Yet  nature's  care,  to  all  her  cliildren  just, 
With  richer  treasures  and  an  ampler  state, 
Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 
Will  dei^  to  use  them.     His  the  city's  pomp, 
The  rural  honors  his.     Whate'er  adorns 
Tlie  princi'ly  dome,  the  column  and  the  arch. 
The  lireathing  marble  and  the  sculptured  gold 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim. 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys.     For  him  the  Spring 
Distils  her  dews,  and  from  the  silken  gem 
Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds  ;  for  him  the  hand 
Of  Autumn  tingps  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold,  and  blushes  like  the  mom. 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wings  ; 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk. 
And  loves  uufclt  attract  him.     Not  a  breeze 


Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbtbea 
The  setting  sun's  effulgence,  not  a  strain 
From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 
Ascends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 
Fresh  pleasure,  uureproved.  Nor  thence  ]«rtskes 
Fresh  pleasure  only  ;  for  the  attentive  mind. 
By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers, 
Becomes  herself  harmonious :  wont  to  oft 
On  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 
Of  sacred  order,  soon  she  seeks  at  home 
To  find  a  kindred  order,  to  exert 
Within  herself  this  elegance  of  love. 
This  figiir-inspired  delight :  her  tempered  powers 
Refine  at  length,  and  evexy  passion  wears 
A  chaster,  milder,  more  attractive  mien. 


A  DREAM  OF  THE  UNKNOWK. 

I  DREAVED  that  as  I  wandered  by  the  way 
Bare  winter  suddenly  wa^  changed  to  spring 

And  gentle  odors  led  my  steps  astray. 
Mixed  with  a  sound  of  waters  murmuring 

Along  a  shelving  bank  of  turf,  which  lay 
Under  a  copse,  and  hardly  dared  to  fling 

Its  green  arms  round  the  bosom  of  the  stream. 

But  kissed  it  and  then  fled,  as  Thou  mightest  ia 
dream. 

There  grew  pied  wind-flowers  and  violeti, 
Daisies,  those  pearled  Arcturi  of  the  earth. 

The  constellated  flower  that  never  aets ; 

Faint  ox-lips  ;  tender  bluebells,  at  whoee  bir.h 

The  sod  scarce  heaved ;  and  that  tall  flower  thAi 
wets 

Its  mother's  face  with  heaven-coUeeted  teara, 

When  the  low  wind,  its  playmate's  voice,  it  hr<in. 

And  in  the  warm  hedge  grew  lash  eglantine. 
Green  cow-bind  and  the  moonlight-coloivd  May. 

And  cherry-blossoms,  and  white  cupa,  whose  wmc 
Was  the  bright  dew  yet  diained  not  by  the  day  ; 

And  wild  roses,  and  ivy  serpentine 
With  its  dark  buds  and  leavea,   wandehiu: 
astray; 

And  flowera  azure,  black,  and  streaked  with  golii« 

Fairer  than  any  wakened  eyes  behold. 

And  nearer  to  the  river's  trembling  edge 
There  grew  broad  flag-flowera,  purple  pruikt 
with  white. 

And  starry  river-buds  among  the  aedge. 
And  floating  water-liliea,  broad  and  bright. 

Which  lit  the  oak  that  overhung  the  hedge 
With  moonlight  beams  of  their  own  watery 
light ; 

And  bulrushes,  and  reeds  of  such  deep  green 

As  soothed  the  dazzled  eye  with  sober  ahecn. 
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Kethought  that  of  these  visionary  flowers 
I  made  a  nosegay,  bound  in  such  a  way 

That  the  same  hues,  which  in  their  natural  bowers 
Were  mingled  or  opposed,  the  like  array 

Kept  these  imprisoned  children  of  the  Hours 
Within  my  hand,  — and  then,  elate  and  gay, 

I  hastened  to  the  s])ot  whence  I  had  come 

That  I  might  there  present  it  —  Oh  i  to  Whom  T 

PBRCY  BYSSHB  SHBLLSy. 


DRIFTING. 

Mt  soul  to-day 

Is  far  away. 
Bailing  the  Yesuvian  Bay ; 

My  winged  boat, 

A  bird  afloat. 
Swims  round  the  purple  peaks  remote : 

Round  purple  peaks 

It  sails,  and  seeks 
Blue  inlets  and  their  crystal  creeks, 

Where  high  rocks  throw. 

Through  deeps  below, 
A  duplicated  golden  glow. 

Far,  yague,  and  dim 

Tho  mountains  swim ; 
While  on  Yesuvius'  misty  brim. 

With  outstretched  hands, 

The  gray  smoke  stands 
O'erlookiiig  the  volcanic  lands. 

Here  Ischia  smiles 

O'er  liquid  miles ; 
And  yonder,  bluest  of  the  isles, 

Calm  Capri  waits. 

Her  sapphire  gates 
Beguiling  to  her  bright  estates. 

I  heed  not,  if 

My  rippling  skiff 
Float  swift  or  slow  from  cliff  to  cliff ;  — 

With  dreamful  eyes 

My  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise. 

Under  the  walls 

Where  s^vells  and  falls 
The  Bay's  deep  breast  at  intervals 

At  peace  I  lie. 

Blown  softly  by, 
A  doud  upon  this  liquid  sky. 

The  day,  so  mild. 
Is  Heaven's  own  child, 
With  Earth  and  Ocean  reconciled  ;  — 


The  airs  I  feel 
Around  me  steal 
Are  murmuring  to  the  munnuring  keeL 

Over  the  rail 

My  hand  I  trail 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  saH, 

A  joy  intense. 

The  cooling  sense 
Glides  down  my  drowsy  indolence. 
.  .  .  .  • 

Her  children,  hid 

The  cliffs  amid. 
Are  gambolling  with  the  gambolling  kid ; 

Or  down  the  waUs, 

With  tipsy  calls. 
Laugh  on  the  rocks  like  wateriaUs. 

The  fisher's  child. 

With  tresses  wild. 
Unto  the  smooth,  bright  sand  begoiledt 

With  glowing  lips 

Sings  as  she  skips. 
Or  gazes  at  the  far-off  ships. 

Yon  deep  bark  goes 

Where  Traffic  blows, 
From  lands  of  sun  to  lands  of  anowi ; — 

This  happier  one. 

Its  course  is  run 
From  lands  of  snow  to  lands  of  suil 

O  happy  ship. 

To  rise  and  dip. 
With  the  blue  crystal  at  your  lip ! 

0  happy  crew. 

My  h«u*t  with  you 
SaUs,  and  sails,  and  sings  anew  1 

No  more,  no  more 

The  worldly  shore 
Upbraids  me  with  its  loud  uproar ! 

With  dreamful  eyes  / 

My  spirit  lies 
Under  the  walls  of  Paradise  ! 

THOMAS  BUCHANAN  RBAD. 


LITTLE  BELL. 

Piped  the  blackbird  on  the  beechwood  spray, 
'*  Pretty  maid,  slow  wandering  this  way. 

What  *s  your  name  f "  quoth  he,  — 
"  What 's  your  name  ?  0,  stop  and  straight  unfold. 
Pretty  maid  wth  showery  curls  of  gold."  — 

'*  Little  Bell,"  said  she. 

Little  Bell  sat  down  beneath  the  rocks. 
Tossed  aside  her  gleaming  golden  locks,  — 
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"  Bonny  bird,"  quoth  she, 
"  Sing  me  your  best  song  before  I  go." 
"  Here  *s  the  very  finest  song  I  know. 

Little  Bell,"  said  he. 

And  the  blackbird  piped  ;  yon  nerer  heard 
Half  so  gay  a  song  from  any  bird,  — 

Full  of  quips  and  wiles, 
Now  80  round  and  rich,  now  soft  and  slow. 
All  for  love  of  that  sweet  face  below, 

Dimpled  o'er  with  bmiles. 

And  the  while  the  bonny  bird  did  pour 
His  full  heart  freely  o'er  and  o'er 

'Neath  the  morning  skies, 
In  the  little  childish  heart  below 
All  the  sweetness  seemed  to  grow  and  grow, 
And  shine  forth  in  happy  overflow 

From  the  blue,  bright  eyes. 

Down  the  dell  she  tripped  and  through  the  gUde, 
Peeped  the  squirrel  from  the  hazel  shade. 

And  from  out  the  tree 
Swung,  and  leaped,  and  frolicked,  void  of  fear ; 
While  bold  blackbird  piped  that  all  might  hear, — 

"Little  Bell,"  piped  he. 

Little  Bell  sat  down  amid  the  fern,  — 
"Squirrel,  squirrel,  to  your  task  return ; 

Bring  me  nuts,"  quoth  she. 
Up  away  the  frisky  squirrel  hies,  — 
Golden  wood-lights  glancing  in  his  eyes,  — 

And  adown  the  tree 
Great  ripe  nuts,  kissed  brown  by  July  son. 
In  the  little  lap  dropped  one  by  one. 
Hark,  how  blackbird  pipes  to  see  the  fun  ! 

"  Happy  Bell,"  pipes  he. 

Little  Bell  looked  up  and  down  the  glade,  — 
**  Sc|uirrel,  squirrel,  if  you  're  not  afraid. 

Come  and  share  with  me  !  " 
Down  came  squirrel  eager  for  his  fare, 
Down  came  bonny  blackbird,  I  declare  ; 
Little  Bell  gave  each  his  honest  share,  — 

Ah  the  merry  three  ! 
And  the  while  these  frolic  pla3rmateA  twain 
Piped  and  frisked  from  bough  to  bough  again, 

'Neath  the  morning  skies, 
In  the  little  childish  heart  below 
All  the  sweetness  seemed  to  grow  and  grow, 
And  shine  out  in  happy  overflow 

From  her  blue,  bright  eyes. 

By  her  snow-white  cot  at  close  of  day, 

Knelt  sweet  Bell,  with  folded  palms,  to  pray  ; 

Very  calm  and  clear 
Bose  the  pnij'ing  voice  to  where,  unseen. 
In  blue  heaven,  an  angel  shape  serene 


Paused  awhile  to  hear. 
"  What  good  child  is  this,'*  the  angel  Mid, 
"  That  with  happy  heart  beside  her  bed 

Prays  so  lovingly  ? " 
Low  and  soft,  O,  very  low  and  soft. 
Crooned  the  blackbird  in  the  orchard  crol^ 

"  Bell,  dear  BeU  I  "  crooned  he. 

"Whom  God's  creatures  love,**  the  angel  fair 
Murmured,  "  God  doth  bless  with  angels'  care ; 

ChUd,  thy  bed  shall  be 
Folded  safe  from  harm.    Love,  deep  and  kind. 
Shall  watch  around  and  leave  good  gifts  behind. 

Little  Bell,  for  thee  ! " 


A  TISIT  FROM  ST.  NICHOLAS. 


'TwAS  the  night  before  Christmas,  wim  all 

through  the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  eren  a  moose ; 
The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care. 
In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there : 
The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  bedi» 
While  visions  of  sugar-ploma  danced  in  theb 

heads ; 
And  mamma  in  her  kerchief,  and  I  in  m  j  e^i^ 
Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter's 

nap, — 
When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter, 
I  sprang  from  my  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash. 
Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  np  the  assh. 
The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-lallen  snow 
Gave  a  lustre  of  midday  to  objects  below  ; 
When,  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  tp- 

pear. 
But  a  miniature  sleigh  and  eight  tiny  rrinderr. 
With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick 
I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 
More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came. 
And  he  whistled  and  shouted,  and  called  thfia 

by  name  : 
"  Now,  Dasher  t  now.   Dancer !  now,  Pnnctr 

and  Vixen  t 
On,    Comet !    on,    Cupid  I    on,    Dooder   and 

Blitzen  ! 
To  the  top  of  the  poroh,  to  the  top  of  the  wall ! 
Now  dash  away,  dash  away,  dash  away  all !  ** 
As  dry  leaves  that  before  the  wild  horricane  f  y. 
When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  iLe 

»ky, 
So  np  to  the  house-top  the  coursers  they  flew. 
With  the  sleigh  fuU  of  toys,  —  and  Si.  NicholM 

too. 
And  then  in  a  twinkling  I  heard  on  the  roof 
The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little 
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As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 
Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  come  with  a 

bound. 
He  was  dressed  all  in  fur  from  his  head  to  his 

foot. 
And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes 

and  soot; 
A  handle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back, 
And  he  looked  like  a  pedler  just  opening  his  pack. 
Uis  eyes  how  they  twinkled !  his  dimples  how 

merry  I 
His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry ; 
Hb  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow. 
And  the  beard  on  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the 

snow. 
The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth. 
And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath. 
He  had  a  broad  face  and  a  little  round  belly 
That  shook,  when  he  laughed,  like  a  bowl  full  of 

jelly. 
He  was  chubby  and  plump,  —  a  right  jolly  old  elf ; 
And  I  l&ughedy  when  I  saw  him,  in  spite  of  my- 
self. 
A  wink  of  his  eye  and  a  twist  of  his  head 
Soon  gave  me  to  know  1  had  nothing  to  dread. 
He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his 

work, 
And  filled  all  the  stockings  ;  then  turned  with  a 

jerk. 

And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose. 

And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose. 

He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle, 

And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle  ; 

But!  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 

"Happy  Christmas  to  all,  andtoallagood-night  1" 

clbmbnt  c.  moorb. 


THE  FROST. 

The  Frost  looked  forth,  one  still,  clear  nighty 
And  he  said,  "  Now  I  shall  be  out  of  sight ; 
So  through  the  valley  and  over  the  height 

In  silence  I  '11  take  my  way. 
I  will  not  go  like  that  blustering  train. 
The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  the  rein, 
Who  make  so  much  bustle  and  noise  in  vain. 

But  I  'U  be  as  busy  as  they !  "    , 

Then  he  went  to  the  mountain,  and  powdered  its 

crest. 
He  climbed  up  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  he 

dressed 
With  diamonds  and  pearls,  and  over  the  breast 

Of  the  quivering  lake  he  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fear 
The  downward  point  of  many  a  spear 
That  he  hung  on  its  margin,  far  and  near, 
Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 


He  went  to  the  windows  of  those  who  slept. 
And  over  each  ]iane  like  a  fairy  crept. 
Wherever  he  breathed,  wherever  he  stepped. 

By  the  light  of  the  moon  were  seen 
Most  beautiful  things.    There  were  flowers  and 

trees. 
There  were  bevies  of  birds  and  swarms  of  bees. 
There  were  cities,  thrones,  temples,  and  towers, 
and  these 

All  pictured  in  silver  sheen  I 

But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fair,  — 

lie  peeped  in  the  cupboard,  and,  finding  there 

Tliat  all  had  foi^tten  for  him  to  prejiare,  — 

'*  Now,  just  to  set  them  a  thinking, 

I  *11  bite  this  basket  of  fniit,"  said  he  ; 

**  This  costly  pitcher  I  *ll  burst  in  three, 

And  the  glass  of  water  they  've  left  for  me 

Shall  -  tchick  /  *  to  tell  them  1  'm  drinking." 

Miss  Gouux 


THE  CLOUD. 

I  BRING  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers^ 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams  ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  birds  every  one. 
When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother^s  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under ; 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain  ; 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 
And  all  the  night  *t  is  my  pillow  white. 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towera  of  my  skyey  bowen 

Lightning,  my  pilot,  sits ; 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder ; 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits. 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion. 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea  ; 
Over  the  rills  and  the  crags  and  the  hills. 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  spirit  he  loves  remains ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smiley 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 
And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 

Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack. 
When  the  morning  star  shines  dead. 
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As,  on  tlie  jag  of  a  mountain  crag 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle,  alit,  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings  ; 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  tea 
beneath, 

Its  ardors  of  rest  and  of  love, 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above. 
With  wings  folded  1  rest  on  mine  airy  nest. 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden. 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn  ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet. 

Which  only  the  angels  hear. 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof. 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer ; 
And  1  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee. 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent. 

Till  the  calm  river,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high, 

Aie  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone. 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl ; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim. 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  ca^ie,  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam -proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof. 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch,  through  which  I  march, 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow. 
When  the  powers  of  theairarechainedtomy  chair. 

Is  the  million -colored  bow  ; 
The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colors  wove. 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  the  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky  ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores ; 

1  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when,  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams,  with  their  convex 
gleams, 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air,  — 
I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph. 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from 
the  tomb, 

I  rise  and  upbuild  it  again. 

PERCY  BVSSHB  SHBLLXY. 


FANCY  IN  NUBIBUS. 


0,  IT  is  pleasant,  with  a  heart  at 
Just  after  sunset,  or  by  moonlight 
To  make  the  shifting  clouds  be  what  joa 
Or  let  the  easily  persuaded  eyes 
Own  each  quaint  likeness  issuing  from  tlie  monli 
Of  a  friend's  fancy  ;  or,  with  head  bent  low. 
And  cheek  aslant,  see  rivers  flow  of  gold, 
'Twixt  crimson  banks  ;  and  then  a  traveller  ^ 
From  mount  to  mount,  through  Cloudland«  gor- 
geous land  i 
Or,  listening  to  the  tide  with  closed  sight. 
Be  that  blind  Bard,  who  on  the  Chian  stTmnd, 
By  those  deep  sounds  possessed  with  inwatd  lig\tv 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odysse 

Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea. 

Samubl  Tayuml  Cm-mwrncM. 


ODE  ON  A  GRECIAN  URN. 

Thou  still  nnravished  bride  of  quietness ! 

Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow  Time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme  : 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  sh«pe 

Of  deities  or  mortals,  or  of  both. 
In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady  f 

What  men  or  gods  are  these  ?  What  ]&ai*>ns 
loath? 
What  mad  pursuit  T  What  struggles  to  escapr  ' 

What  pipes  and  timbrels  f  What  wild  ec»t«»>  ' 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on  : 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endeared. 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone. 
Fair  youth  beneath  the  trees,  thou  canst  not  l-a^r 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  barv. 
Bold  lover,  never,  never  canst  thoa  kina. 
Though  winning  near  the  goal,  —  yet  do  not  grir  t> : 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy 
bliss; 
Forever  wUt  thou  love,  and  she  be  hit ! 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs  !  that  cannot  shed 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  spring  adieu ; 
And  happy  melodist,  unwearied. 

Forever  piping  songs  forever  new  ; 
More  happy  love  !  more  happy,  happy  lore  t 

Forever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoyed. 
Forever  panting  and  forever  young ; 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above. 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  dovr-d, 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parehing  tor4r*^- 
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Who  are  these  coming  to  the  sacrifice  ? 

To  what  green  altar,  0  mysterious  priest, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies, 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest  f 
What  little  town  by  river  or  sea-shore, 

Or  mountain-built  with  peaceful  citadel. 
Is  emptied  of  its  folk,  this  pious  mom  f 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  forevermore 

Will  silent  be,  and  not  a  soul  to  tell 
Why  thou  art  desolate  can  e'er  return. 

0  Attic  shape  !  Fair  attitude  !  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  overwrought. 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed  ; 

Thou  silent  form  !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity.     Cold  Pastoral ! 

When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste, 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 

Than  ours,  a  friend  toman,  to  whom  thou  say'st, 

••  Beauty  is  tnith,  truth  beauty,"  —  that  is  all 

Yt  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

John  Kbats. 


^ 


THE  SUNKEN  CITY. 

Hark  I  the  faint  bells  of  the  sunken  city 
Peal  once  more  their  wonted  evening  chime  ! 

From  the  deep  abysses  floats  a  ditty. 
Wild  and  wondrous,  of  the  olden  time. 

Temples,  towers,  and  domes  of  many  stories 
There  lie  buried  in  an  ocean  grave,  — 

Undescried,  save  when  their  golden  glories 
Gleam,  at  sunset,  through  the  lighted  wave. 

And  the  mariner  who  had  seen  them  glisten. 
In  whose  ears  those  magic  bells  do  sound. 

Night  by  night  bides  there  to  watch,  and  listen. 
Though  death  lurks  behind  each  dark  rock 
round. 

So  the  bells  of  memory's  wonder-city 
Peal  for  me  their  old  melodious  chime  ; 

So  my  heart  pours  forth  a  changeful  ditty, 
Sad  and  pleasant,  from  the  bygone  time. 

Domes  and  towers  and  castles,  fancy-builded, 
There  lie  lost  to  daylight's  garish  beams,  — 

There  lie  hidden  till  unveiled  and  gilded, 
Glory -gilded,  by  my  nightly  dreams  1 

And  then  hear  I  music  sweet  upknelling 
From  many  a  well-known  phantom  band. 

And,  through  tears,  can  see  my  natural  dwelling 
Far  off  in  the  spirit's  luminous  land  t 

WlLHRLM  MUBLLER  (German).    Translatloa 
of  James  Clakemcb  Mamgan. 


THE  BOWER  OF   BLISS. 

FKOM  THB  '*  PABRIB  QUBBNB.** 

Treee  the  most  daintie  paradise  on  ground 
Itselfe  doth  offer  to  his  sober  eyq^ 
In  which  all  pleasures  plenteously  abownd. 
And  none  does  others  happinesse  envye  ; 
The  painted  flowres ;  the  trees  uiishootiug  liye ; 
The  dales  for  shade ;  the  hilles  for  breathing 

space; 
ThetrembHnggroves ;  thechristalDhnning  by ; 
And,  that  which  all  faire  workes  doth  most 

aggrace. 
The  art,  which  all  that  wrought,  appeared  in  no 

place. 

One  would  have  thonght  (so  cunningly  the  rude 
And  scorned  partes  were  mingled  with  the  flne) 
That  Nature  had  for  wantoi^esse  ensude 
Art,  and  that  Art  at  Nature  did  repine  ; 
So  striving  each  th'  other  to  undermine. 
Each  did  the  others  worke  more  beautify  ; 
So  difTring  both  in  willes  agreed  in  fine  : 
So  all  agreed,  through  sweete  diversity, 
This  gardin  to  adome  with  all  variety. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  a  fountaine  stood. 
Of  richest  substance  that  on  earth  might  bee, 
So  pure  and  shiny  that  the  silver  flood 
Through  every  clianneli  running  one  might  see ; 
Most  goodly  it  with  curious  ymageree 
Was  over- wrought,  and  shapes  of  naked  boyes, 
Of  which  some  seemed  with  lively  ioUitee 
To  fly  about,  playing  their  wanton  toyes, 
Whylest  others  did  themselves  embay  in  liquid 
ioyes. 

And  over  all  of  purest  gold  was  spred 
A  trayle  of  yvie  in  his  native  hew  ; 
For  the  rich  metall  was  so  coloured, 
That  wight,  who  did  not  well  avis'd  it  vew, 
Would  surely  deeme  it  to  bee  yvie  trew  : 
Low  his  lascivious  armes  adown  did  creepe, 
That,  themselves  dipping  in  the  silver  dew 
Their  fleecy  flowres  they  fearefully  did  steei)e, 
Which  drops  of  christall  seemed  for  wantones  to 
weep. 

Infinit  streames  continually  did  well 

Out  of  this  fountaine,  sweet  and  faire  to  sec, 

The  which  into  an  ample  laver  fell, 

And  shortly  grew  to  so  great  quantitic, 

That  like  a  little  lake  it  secnid  to  bee  ; 

Whose  depth  exceeded  not  three  cubits  hight. 

That  through  the  waves  one  might  the  bottom 

see. 
All  pav'd  beneath  with  iaspar  shining  bright, 
That  seemd  the  fountaine  in  that  sea  did  sayle 

upright. 
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Eftsoones  they  heard  a  roost  melodious  sound. 
Of  all  that  mute  delight  a  daintie  eare, 
Such  as  attonce  might  not  on  living  ground, 
Save  in  this  xKiradise,  be  heard  elsewhere  : 
Bight  hard  it  was  for  wight  which  did  it  heare, 
To  read  what  manner  musicke  that  mote  bee ; 
For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  eare. 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmonee ; 
Birdes,  voices,  instruments,  windes,  waters,  all 
agree  : 

The  ioyous  birdes,  shrouded  in  chearefull shade, 
Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempred  swett ; 
Th'  angelicall  soft  trembling  voyces  made 
To  th*  instruments  divine*  respondence  meet ; 
The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  meet 
With  the  base  murmure  of  the  waters  fall ; 
The  waters  fall,  with  ditference  discreet, 
Now  soft,  now  loud,  unto  the  wind  did  call ; 
The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all. 

SOUUMD  SraNSBE. 


THE  CAVE  OF  SLEEP. 


PMOM  THB  "PABRIB  QVBBNB." 

He,  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayre, 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deepe, 
To  Morpheus  house  doth  hastily  repaire. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steepe, 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peepe, 
His  dwelling  is ;  there  Tethys  his  wet  bed 
Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe 
In  silver  deaw  his  ever-drouping  hed. 
Whiles  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth 
spred. 

And,  more,  to  Inlle  him  in  his  slnmber  soft, 
A  trickling  streame  from  high  rock  tumbling 

downe, 
And  ever-drizling  raine  upon  the  loft, 
^fixt  ^itli  a  murmuring  winde,  much  like  the 

Bowne 

Of  swarming  bees,  did  cast  him  in  a  swowne. 

No  other  noyse,  nor  peoples  troublous  cryes, 

As  still  are  wont  t*  annoy  the  walled  towne, 

Might  there  be  heard ;  but  carelesse  Quiet  lyes 

Wrapt  in  etemall  silence,  farre  from  enimyes. 

Edmund  spsnsbr. 


SIB  CALEPINE  RESCUES  SERENA. 


^  PROM  THB  *' PABRIB  QUBBNB. 
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Tiio,  when  as  all  things  readie  were  aright, 
The  damzell  was  before  the  altar  set, 
Being  alreadie  dead  with  fi*ari'full  fright : 
To  whom  the  priest  ^dth  naked  anues  full  net 


Approchingnigh,and  murdrousknife  wcU  wh'% 
Gan  mutter  close  a  certainc  secret  channe. 
With  other  divelish  ceremonies  met  : 
Which  doen,  he  gan  aloft  t'  advance  lii*  ami*. 
Whereat  they  shoutedall,  and  made  a  load  •Uroi*-. 

Then  gan  the  bagpjrpes  and  the  homea  to  thnll 
And  shrieke  aloud,  that,  with  the  people's  voy  * 
Confused,  did  the  ayre  with  terror  liil. 
And  made  the  wood  to  tremble  at  the  nov'^  : 
The  why  les  she  wayld,  the  more  they  did  m  .•}  k. 
Now  mote  ye  understand  that  to  this  groi« 
Sir  Calepine,  by  chaunce  more  then  by  kI."}  •-, 
The  selfe  same  evening  fortune  hether  divvr, 
Aa  he  to  seeke  Serena  through  the  woods  did  rv»ve. 

Long  had  he  sought  her,  and  throoi^  Baa  j  a 

soyle 
Had  traveld  still  on  foot  in  heavie  amiea, 
Ne  ought  was  tyred  with  his  endlcase  toyle, 
Ne  ought  was  feared  of  his  certaine  hanncs  : 
And  now,  all  weetlesse  of  the  wretched  storTL*^ 
In  which  his  love  was  lost,  he  slept  full  fa»:  ; 
Till,  being  waked  with  these  loud  alanncs. 
He  lightly  started  up  like  one  agfaaat. 
And,  catching  up  his  armes,  streight  to  tbc  noLtf 

forth  past. 

There  by  th'  nncertaine  glims  of  starry  01,;^.% 
And  by  the  twinkling  of  their  sacred  fire. 
He  mote  perceive  a  litle  dawning  sight 
Of  all  which  there  was  doing  in  that  qoinr  : 
Mongst  whom  a  woman  spoyled  of  all  attire 
He  spyde,  lamenting  her  unluckie  strife. 
And  groning  sore,  from  grieved  hart  entire  : 
Eftsoones  he  saw  one  with  a  naked  knife 
Readie  to  launch  her  brest,  and  let  out  loveO  \LC: 

With  that  he  thrusts  into  the  thickest  thTr.t.r 
And,  even  as  his  right  hand  adowne  dr».  vl  Ln 
He  him  preventing  layes  on  earth  alon^ 
And  sacrifueth  to  th*  infemall  feends  : 
Then  to  the  rest  his  wrathfull  hand  he  l««^.  % : 
Of  whom  he  makes  such  havocke  and  ftu<*b  I'  -» . 
That  swarmes  of  damned  soules  to  hell  hesrii .« . 
The  rest,  that  scape  his  sword  and  death  e:».  h-  •-, 
Fly  like  a  flocke  of  doves  before  a  Caulcuiu  \  r  4 . 

From  them  returning  to  that  ladie  backe. 
Whom  by  the  altar  he  doth  sitting  find 
Yet  fearing  death,  and  next  to  de«th  thr  la  '. 
Of  clothes  to  cover  what  they  ought  by  kiA<l  . 
He  first  her  hands  beginneth  to  unbind. 
And  then  to  question  of  her  prvsent  woe  ; 
And  afterwards  to  chearewith  spvachei  Ki*.  I  ; 
But  she,  for  nought  that  he  could  say  or  U<v. 
One  wonl  durst  s^jeake,  or  answere  hiai  a  «l.l 
thereto. 
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So  inward  shame  of  her  uncomely  cose 

She  did  conceive,  through  care  of  womanhood. 

That  though  the  night  did  cover  her  disgrace. 

Yet  she  in  so  unwomanly  a  mood 

Won  Id  not  bewray  the  state  in  which  she  stood 

So  all  that  night  to  him  unknowen  she  past : 

But  day,  that  doth  discover  bad  and  good, 

Eusewing,  made  her  knowen  to  him  at  last : 

The  end  whereof  lie  keepe  untill  another  cast. 

EOUUNO  Sfbnssr. 
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UNA  AND  THE  LION. 

ntOM    TMB    "FASItlB    QUBXNB." 

Oke  day,  nigh  wearie  of  the  yrkesome  way, 
From  her  unhastie  beast  she  did  alight ; 
And  on  the  grasse  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secrete  shadow,  far  from  all  mens  sight ; 
From  her  fayre  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 
And  layd  her  stole  aside.     Her  angels  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shyned  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  ; 
Did  never  mortall  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lyon  rushed  suddeinly. 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvsge  blood  : 
Soone  as  the  royall  virgin  he  did  spy. 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily. 
To  have  attonce  devourd  her  tender  corse  ; 
But  to  the  pray  whenas  he  drew  more  ny. 
His  bloody  rage  aswaged  with  remorse. 
And,  with  the  sight  amazd,  forgat  his  furious  forse. 

Instead  thereof,  he  kist  her  wearie  feet. 
And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  fawning  tong  ; 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
O  how  can  beautie  malster  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong  t 
Whose  yielded  pryde  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long. 
Her  hart  gan  melt  in  great  com})assion  ; 
And  drizling  teares  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

**The  lyon,  lord  of  everie  beast  in  field. 
Quoth  she,  "his  princely  puissance  doth  abate. 
And  mightie  proud  to  humble  weake  does  yield, 
Forgetfull  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  prickt,  in  pittie  of  my  sad  estate  :  — 
But  he,  my  lyon,  and  my  noble  lord, 
How  does  he  find  in  cruell  hart  to  hate 
Her,  tluit  him  lov'd,  and  ever  most  adord 
As  the  god  of  my  life  f  why  hath  he  me  abhord  ?" 

Redounding  tears  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint. 
Which  softly  ecchoed  from  the  neighbour  wood ; 
And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowfull  constraint, 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gating  stood ; 


With  pittie  calnid,  downe  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  hart  shutting  up  her  (Miyue, 
Arose  the  viigin  borne  of  heavenly  brood. 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  agayne, 
Toseeke  her  strayed  champion  if  she  might  attayne. 

The  lyon  would  not  leave  her  desolate. 
But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  gard 
Of  her  chast  person,  and  a  faytlifull  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard  : 
Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and 

ward; 
And,  when  she  wakt,  he  wayted  diligent, 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepard ; 
From  her  fayre  eyes  he  took  command^ment, 
And  ever  by  her  lookes  conceived  her  intent. 

EUMUMD  SPBNSaR. 


SCENES  FROM   "COMUS." 
THE   LADY   LOST   IN  THE   WOOD.      . 

This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true, 
My  best  guide  now  ;  methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-managed  merriment, 
Such  as  the  jocund  flute  or  gamesome  pipe 
Stirs  up  amongst  the  loose,  unlettered  hinds. 
When  for  their  teeming  flocks  and  granges  full 
In  wanton  dance  they  praise  the  bounteous  Pan, 
And  thank  the  gods  amiss.     I  should  be  loath 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swilled  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers  ;  yet  0,  where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood  T 
My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out 
With  this  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge 
Under  the  spreading  favor  of  these  pines, 
Stepped,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side 
To  bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 
As  the  kind,  hospitable  woods  provide. 
They  left  me  then,  when  the  gray -hooded  even. 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weed. 
Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus'  wain. 
But  where  they  are,  and  why  they  came  not  back, 
Is  now  the  labor  of  my  thoughts  :  't  is  likeliest 
They  had  engaged  their  wandering  steps  too  far, 
And  envious  darkness,  ere  they  could  return, 
Had  stole  them  from  me  ;  else,  0  thievish  night. 
Why  shouldst  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end. 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars. 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  filled  their 

lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller  T 
This  is  the  place,  as  well  as  I  may  guess. 
Whence  even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  my  listening  ear. 
Yet  naught  but  single  darkness  do  I  find. 
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What  might  this  be  ?    A  thousand  fantasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory, 
Of  calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire, 
And  airy  tongues,  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands  and  shores  and  desert  wildernesses. 
These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound 
The  virtuous  mind,  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong  siding  champion.  Conscience. 

0  welcome,  pure -eyed  Faith,  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovering  angel  girt  with  golden  wings, 
And  thou  unblemished  form  of  Chastity ; 

1  see  you  visibly,  and  now  believe 

That  he,  the  Supreme  Good,  to  whom  all  things 

ill 
Are  but  t^  slavish  officers  of  vengeance. 
Would  send  a  glistering  guardian,  if  need  were. 
To  keep  my  life  and  honor  unassailed. 

THE   LADY  TO  COMUS. 

Impostor,  do  not  charge  most  innocent  Nature, 

As  if  she  would  her  children  should  be  riotoua 

With  her  abundance  ;  she,  good  cateress, 

Means  her  provision  only  to  the  good, 

That  live  according  to  her  sober  laws, 

And  holy  dictate  of  spare  temperance  : 

If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want» 

Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 

Of  that  which  lewdly  pampered  luxury 

Now  heaps  upon  some  few  with  vast  excess, 

Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispensed 

In  unsiiperfluous  even  proportion. 

And  she  no  whit  encumbered  with  her  store  ; 

And  then  the  Giver  would  be  better  thanked. 

His  ])nuse  due  paid  ;  for  swinish  gluttony 

Ne'er  looks  to  Heaven  amidst  his  goi^ous  feast. 

But  with  besotted,  base  ingratitude 

Crams,  and  blasphemes  his  Feeder. 

Milton. 


TAM  O'SHANTER. 
A  TALE. 

"  Of  Biuwuyto  and  of  Boffflb  ftiD  is  thh  Bake." 

Cawin  Douglass. 

Whkn  chapman  billies  leave  the  street, 
And  drouthy  nccbors  neebors  meet. 
As  market-dsys  are  wearing  late, 
An*  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate  ; 
While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy, 
An*  getting  fou  and  unco  happy, 
We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles, 
Tho  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  styles. 
That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame, 
Whai'e  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame. 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  stonn, 
Nui-siug  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 


This  truth  fand  honest  Tarn  C  ShantBrt 
As  he,  frae  Ayr,  ae  night  did  canter, 
(Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town 
For  honest  men  and  bonuie  lanes^) 

0  Tarn  !  hadst  thou  been  bat  Me 
As  taen  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice  ! 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skeUinn* 
A  bleth'ring,  blust'ring,  drunken  bleUnm  ; 
That  fiae  November  till  October, 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  na  sober ; 
That  ilka  melder,  wi'  the  miller, 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  dller  ; 
That  eveiy  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on. 
The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  foa  <m ; 
Ti.at  at  the  L — d*s  house,  ev*n  on  Snndaj, 
T.  ou  drank  wi'  Kirten  Jean  till  MoimUj. 
She  prophesied  that,  late  or  soon, 
Thou  would  be  found  deep  drowned  in  Does ; 
Or  catched  wi'  warlocks  in  the  miric. 
By  Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk. 

Ah,  gentle  dames  1  it  gars  me  greet 
To  think  how  monie  counsels  sweet. 
How  monie  lengthened  sage  advioea, 
The  husband  frae  the  wife  despises  t 

But  to  our  tale :  Ae  market  night 
Tam  had  got  planted  unco  right. 
Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 
Wi'  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinelj ; 
And  at  his  elbow  souter  Johnny, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  crony,  — 
Tam  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brither,  — 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  and  clatter. 
And  ay  the  ale  was  growing  better ; 
The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  grocioo^ 
Wi'  favors  secret,  sweet,  and  precious ; 
The  souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories ; 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus ; 
The  storm  without  might  rair  and  nutk^ 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy. 
E'en  drowned  himself  amang  the  nappj  ; 
As  bees  flee  hame  \vV  lades  o*  trea&ure. 
The  minutes  winged  their  way  wi*  pleasure ; 
Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glonooa, 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious. 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed  ; 
Or  like  the  snow-fall  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white,  —  then  mdta  forever  ; 
Or  like  the  borealis  raoe. 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  pUee ; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  fonn 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm. 

Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide  ; 
The  hour  approaches  Tain  mann  ride,  — 
That  hour  o'  nights  black  arch  the  keystaac. 
That  dreary  hour  he  mounts  his  beast  in  ; 
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And  sic  a  night  he  takes  the  road  in 
Ab  ne*er  poor  sinner  was  abrofd  in. 

The  wind  blew  as  't  wad  blawn  its  last ; 
The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast ; 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallowed ; 
Load,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellowed  ; 
Hiat  night  a  child  might  understand 
the  Deil  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Weel  mounted  on  his  gray  mare,  Keg; 
(A  better  never  lifted  leg,) 
Tarn  skelpit  on  thro*  dub  and  mire, 
Despising  wind  and  rain  and  fire,  — 
Whyles  holding  fast  his  guid  blue  bonnet, 
Whyles  crooning  o*er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet, 
Whyles  glowering  round  wi*  prudent  cares, 
Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares ; 
Kirk-AIloway  was  drawing  nigh. 
Where  ghaists  and  houlets  nightly  cry. 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoored ; 
And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  stane, 
Whare  drunken  Char*ie  brak  's  neck-bane  ; 
And  through  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn, 
Whare  hunters  fand  the  murdered  bairn ; 
And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well, 
Where  Mungo's  mither  hanged  hersel*. 
Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods  ; 
The  doubling  storm  roars  through  the  woods  ; 
The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole  ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll ; 
When,  glimmering  through  the  groaning  trees, 
Kirk-Alloway  seemed  in  a  bleeze  ! 
Through  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing^ 
And  loud  resounded  mirth  and  dancing. 

Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn  ! 
What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn  I 
Wi'  tippenny  we  fear  nae  evil ; 
Wi'  uac[uebae  we  11  face  the  Devil !  — 
The  swats  sae  reamed  in  Tammie's  noddle^ 
Fair  play,  he  cared  na  DeiU  a  bodle. 
But  Maggie  stood  right  sair  astonished. 
Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonished. 
She  ventured  forward  on  the  light ; 
And,  wow  1  Tarn  saw  an  unco  sight  1 
Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance :' 
Nae  cotillon  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east. 
There  sat  auld  Nick,  in  shape  o*  beast,  — 
A  towzie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  laige,  — 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  chaiige  ; 
He  screwed  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl 
Till  roof  an'  rafter  a'  did  dirl. 
Cofllns  stood  round  like  open  presses. 
That  shawed  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses  ; 
And  by  some  devilish  cantrip  sleight, 
Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light,  — 


By  which  heroic  Tarn  was  able 
To  note,  upon  the  haly  table, 
A  murderer's  banes  in  gibbet  aims ; 
Twa  span-lang,  wee,  unchristened  bairns; 
A  thief,  new  cutted  frae  a  rape, 
Wi*  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape  ; 
Five  tomahawks,  ui'  bluid  red  rusted  ; 
Five  scymitars,  wi'  murder  crusted  ; 
A  garter  which  a  babe  had  strangled  ; 
A  knife  a  father^s  throat  had  mangled. 
Whom  his  ain  son  o*  life  bereft,  — 
The  gray  hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft ; 
Three  lawyers*  tongues  turned  inside  out, 
Wi'  lies  seamed  like  a  beggar's  clout ; 
And  priests*  hearts,  rotten,  black  as  muck. 
Lay  stinking,  vile,  in  every  neuk  : 
Wi*  mair  o'  horrible  and  awfii' 
Which  even  to  name  wad  be  unlawfu*. 

As  Tammie  glowered,  amazed  and  curious, 
The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious  ; 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew  ; 
The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew  ; 
They  reeled,  they  set,  they  crossed,  they  deekit^ 
Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit. 
And  coost  her  duddies  to  the  wark. 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark  ! 

Now  Tam,  0  Tam  !  had  they  been  queans^ 
A*  plump  and  strapping  in  their  teens : 
Their  sarks,  instead  of  creeshie  flannen, 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen-hunder  linen ; 
Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair. 
That  ance  were  plush,  o*  guid  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gi'en  them  aff  my  hurdles 
For  ae  blink  o*  the  bonnie  bardies  ! 

But  withered  beldams,  auld  and  droll, 
Rigwoodie  hags  wad  spean  a  foal, 
Lowping  an'  flinging  on  a  erunimock,  — 
I  wonder  didna  turn  thy  stomach. 

But  Tam  kenn'd  what  was  what  fu*  biawlie. 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  walle, 
That  night  inlisted  in  the  core, 
(Lang  after  kenn*d  on  Carrick  shore  t 
For  monie  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot, 
And  perished  monie  a  bonnie  boat. 
And  shook  baith  meikle  com  and  bear, 
And  kept  the  country-side  in  fear,) 
Her  cutty-sark  o*  Paisley  ham. 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  wom  — 
In  longitude  though  sorely  scanty. 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vaunty. 
Ah  !  little  kenned  thy  reverend  grannie 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie 
Wi*  twa  pund  Scots  (twas  a'  her  riches)  — 
Wad  ever  graced  a  dance  o*  witches  1 

But  here  my  Muse  her  wing  maun  covnt, 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  power ; 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang 
(A  souple  jad  she  was  and  Strang), 
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Aud  how  Tani  stood  like  ane  bewitched, 
And  thought  his  very  een  enriched. 
£v*n  Satan  glowered,  aud  tidged  fu*  lain. 
And  hotehed  aud  blew  wi'  might  and  main  ; 
Till  first  ae  carter,  syne  anither,  — 
Tarn  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither. 
And  roars  out,  **  Weel  done,  Cutty-sark  I" 
And  in  an  instant  a*  was  dark  ; 
And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied. 
When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  bizz  out  wi'  augry  fyke. 
When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke ; 
As  open  pussie's  mortal  foes. 
When,  pop  !  she  starts  before  their  nose ; 
As  eager  runs  the  market-crowd, 
When  Catch  the  thief/  resounds  aloud  ; 
So  Maggie  runs,  —  the  witches  follow, 
Wi*  mouie  an  eldritch  skreech  and  hollow. 

Ah,  Tarn  I  ah,  Tam  !  thou  '11  get  thy  fairin'l 
In  hell  they  '11  roast  thee  like  a  herrin  1 
In  vain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin*  — 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  woefu'  woman  1 
Now,  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg, 
And  win  the  key-stane  of  the  brig ; 
There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss,  -~ 
A  running  stream  they  dare  na  cross. 
But  ere  the  key-stane  she  could  make^ 
The  fient  a  tail  she  had  to  shake ; 
For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest, 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest. 
And  flew  at  Tam  wi'  furious  ettle  : 
But  little  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle,  — 
Ae  spring  brought  afT  her  master  hale^ 
But  left  behind  her  ain  gray  tail : 
The  carlin  clanght  her  by  the  rump. 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read. 

Ilk  man  and  mother's  son  take  heed  ; 

Whene'er  to  drink  you  are  inclined. 

Or  cptty-sarks  run  in  your  mind. 

Think,  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear. 

Remember  Tam  0*  Shanter's  mare. 

RoBBaT  Bvans. 


THE  PIED  PIPER  OF  HAMELIN. 

Hamelix  Town  's  in  Brunswick, 
By  famous  Hanover  City ; 

The  river  Weser,  deep  and  wide. 

Washes  its  wall  on  the  southern  side ; 

A  pleasanter  six>t  you  never  spied ; 
But  when  begins  my  ditty. 

Almost  five  hundred  years  agOi 

To  see  the  townsfolk  suifer  bo 
From  vermin  was  a  pity. 

Rats! 
They  fought  the  dogs,  and  killed  the  cati^ 


And  bit  the  babies  in  the  cratlles, 
And  ate  the  cheeses  out  of  the  vata. 

And  licked  the  i>oup  from  the  cook's  own  ladle^ 
Split  open  the  k^  of  salted  sprats, 
^lade  nests  inside  men's  Sunday  hata, 
And  even  s]K>iled  the  women's  chats^ 
By  dro^ftiiing  their  speaking 
With  shrieking  and  squeaking 
In  fifty  different  sharps  and  flata. 

At  last  the  people  in  a  body 

To  the  Town  Hall  came  flocking: 
"Tisclear,"  cried  they,  "our  Mayor's  a  noddy; 

And  as  for  our  Corporation,  —  shocking 
To  think  we  buy  gowns  lined  with  ennino 
For  dolts  that  can't  or  won't  determina 
What 's  best  to  rid  us  of  oar  vermin  ! 
At  this  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
Quaked  with  a  mighty  consternation. 

An  hour  they  sate  in  counsel,  — 
At  length  the  Mayor  broke  silenco : 

"  For  a  guilder  I  'd  my  ermine  gown  mU  ; 
I  wish  I  were  a  mile  hence  ! 

It 's  easy  to  bid  one  rack  one's  brain,  —> 

I  'm  sure  my  poor  head  aches  again. 

I  *ve  scratched  it  so,  and  all  in  vain. 

0  for  a  trap,  a  trap,  a  trap  1 " 

Just  as  he  said  this,  what  should  hap 

At  the  chamber  door  but  a  gentle  tap  ? 

"  Bless  OS,"  cried  the  Alayor,  "  what  'a  that  r * 

'*  Come  in  ! "  — the  Mayor  cried,  looking  bigger*, 

And  in  did  come  the  strangest  figure  ; 

He  advanced  to  the  council-table  : 

And,  "  Please  your  honors,"  said  he,  **  I  *m  aUs, 

By  means  of  a  secret  charm,  to  draw 

All  creatures  living  beneath  the  sun. 

That  creep  or  swim  or  fly  or  run. 

After  me  so  as  you  never  saw  t 

Yet,"  said  he,  "poor  pilfer  aa  I  an. 
In  Tartary  I  freed  the  Cham, 
Last  June,  from  his  huge  swarm  of  gnats ; 

1  eased  in  Asia  the  Nizam 

Of  a  monstrous  brood  of  vampire-bats ; 

And  as  for  what  your  brain  bewilden,  — 

If  I  can  rid  your  town  of  rata, 

Will  you  give  me  a  thousand  guilden  t  '* 

**  One  ?  fifty  thousand  1 "  —  was  the  exclaaatiaB 

Of  the  astonished  Mayor  and  Oorpontioo. 

Into  the  street  the  piper  stept, 

Smiling  first  a  little  smile, 
As  if  he  knew  what  magic  slept 

In  his  quiet  pipe  the  while  ; 
Then,  like  a  musical  adept. 
To  blow  the  pipe  his  li|«  he  wrinkled. 
And  green  and  blue  his  sharp  eyes  twinkled. 
Like  a  candle  flame  where  salt  ia  sprinkled  ; 
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And  ere  three  shrill  notes  the  pipe  uttered. 
You  heard  as  if  an  army  muttered  ; 
And  the  muttering  grew  to  a  grumbling ; 
And  the  gnimbling  grew  to  a  mighty  rumbling ; 
And  out  of  the  houses  the  rats  came  tumbling. 
Great  rats,  small  rats,  lean  rats,  brawny  rats. 
Brown  rats,  black  rats,  gray  rats,  tawny  rats, 
Glare  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers, 

Fathers,  mothers,  uncles,  cousins. 
Cocking  tails  and  pricking  whibkers ; 

Families  by  tens  and  dozens, 
Brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  wires,  — 
Followed  the  piper  for  their  lives. 
From  street  to  street  he  piped  advancing, 
And  step  for  step  they  followed  dancings 
Until  they  came  to  the  river  Weser, 
Wherein  all  plunged  and  perished 
Save  one  who,  stout  as  Julius  Caesar, 
Swam  across  and  lived  to  carry 
(As  he  the  manuscript  he  cherished) 
To  Rat-land  home  his  commentary. 
Which  was : "  At  the  first  shrill  notes  of  the  pipe, 
I  heard  a  sound  as  of  scraping  tripe. 
And  putting  apples,  wondrous  ripe. 
Into  a  cider-press's  gripe,  — 
And  a  moving  away  of  pickle-tub-boards. 
And  a  leaving  i^ar  of  conserve-cupboards, 
And  a  drawing  the  corks  of  train-oil -flasks, 
And  a  breaking  the  hoops  of  butter-casks ; 
And  it  seemed  as  if  a  voice  \ 

(Sweeter  far  than  by  harp  or  by  psaltery 
Is  breathed)  called  out,  0  rats,  rejoice  I 
The  world  is  grown  to  one  vast  diysaltery  ! 
So  munch  on,  crunch  on,  take  your  nuncheon, 
Breakfast,  supper,  dinner,  luncheon  t 
And  just  as  a  bulky  sugar-puncheon. 
All  ready  staved,  like  a  great  sun  shone 
Glorious  scarce  an  inch  before  me. 
Just  as  methought  it  said.  Come,  bore  me  I  — 
I  found  the  Weser  rolling  o'er  me." 

Ton  should  have  hmrd  the  Hamelin  people 
Ringii^g  the  bells  till  they  rocked  the  steeple  ; 
"  Go,"  cried  the  Mayor,  "and  get  long  poles ! 
Poke  out  the  nests  and  block  up  the  holes  I 
Consult  with  carpenters  and  builders 
And  leave  in  our  town  not  even  a  trace 
Of  the  rats  ! "  —  when  suddenly,  up  the  face 
Of  the  piper  perked  in  the  market-place. 
With  a    "First,  if  you  please,  my  thousand 
guflders  1" 

A  thousand  guilders  !  The  Mayor  looked  blue ; 

8o  did  the  Corporation  too. 

For  council-dinners  made  rare  havock 

With  Claret,  Moselle,  Yin-de-Onive,  Hock ; 

And  half  the  money  would  replenish 

Their  cellar's  biggest  butt  with  Rhenish. 


To  pay  this  sum  to  a  wandering  fellow 

With  a  gypsy  coat  of  red  and  yellow  ! 

"  Beside,"  quoth  the  Mayor,  with  a  knowing  wink, 

"  Our  business  was  done  at  the  river's  brink ; 

We  saw  with  our  eyes  the  vermin  sink, 

And  what 's  dead  can't  come  to  life,  1  think. 

So,  friend,  we  're  not  the  folks  to  shrink 

From  the  duty  of  giving  you  something  for  drink. 

And  a  matter  of  money  to  put  in  your  poke ; 

But  as  for  the  guilders,  what  we  spoke 

Of  them,  as  you  very  well  know,  was  in  joke. 

Beside,  our  losses  have  made  us  thrifty  ; 

A  thousand  guilders  1  Come,  take  fifty  1 " 

The  piper's  face  fell,  and  he  cried, 
"  Ko  trifling  !   I  can't  wait  1  beside, 
I  've  promised  to  visit  by  dinner  time 
Bagdat,  and  accept  the  prime 
Of  the  head  cook's  pottage,  all  he  's  rich  in. 
For  having  left,  in  the  Caliph's  kitchen, 
Of  a  nest  of  scorpions  no  survivor,  — 
With  him  1  proved  no  baigain-driver  ; 
With  you,  don't  think  I  'II  bate  a  stiver  t 
And  folks  who  put  me  in  a  passion 
May  find  me  pipe  to  another  fashion." 

'  "How?"  criedthe Mayor, "d' ye thinkl'llbrook 
Being  worse  treated  than  a  cook  ? 
Insulted  by  a  lazy  ribald 
With  idle  pipe  and  vesture  piebald  ? 
You  threaten  us,  fellow  ?    Do  your  worst. 
Blow  your  pipe  there  till  you  burst ! " 


Once  more  he  stept  into  the  street ; 

And  to  his  lips  again 
Laid  his  long  pipe  of  smooth  straight  cane ; 

And  ere  he  blew  three  notes  (such  sweet 
Soft  notes  as  yet  musician's  cunning 

Never  gave  the  enraptured  air) 
There  was  a  rustling  that  seemed  like  a  bustling 
Of  merry  crowds  justlingat  pitching  and  hustling ; 
Small  feet  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes  clattering. 
Little  hands  dapping,  and  little  tongues  chatter- 
ing; 
And,  like  fowls  in  a  farm-yard  when  barley  is 

scattering. 
Out  came  the  children  running  : 
All  the  little  boys  and  girls, 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  ctirls. 
And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls. 
Tripping  and  skipping,  tan  merrily  after 
The  wonderful  music  with  shouting  and  laughter. 

The  Mayor  was  dumb,  and  the  Council  stood 

As  if  they  were  changed  into  blocks  of  wood. 

Unable  to  move  a  step,  or  cry 

To  the  children  merrily  skipping  by,  — 

And  could  only  follow  with  the  eye 

That  joyous  crowd  at  the  piper's  back* 
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But  how  the  Mayor  was  on  the  rack, 

And  the  wretched  Councirs  bosoms  beat, 

Aa  tlie  piper  turned  from  the  High  Street 

To  where  the  Wcser  rolled  its  waters 

Right  in  the  way  of  their  sons  and  daughters  I 

However,  he  turned  from  south  to  west, 

And  to  Koppelbeig  Hill  his  steps  addressed, 

And  alter  him  the  children  pressed ; 

Great  was  the  joy  in  every  breast. 

*'  He  never  can  cross  that  mighty  top  f 

He  's  forced  to  let  the  piping  drop. 

And  we  shall  see  our  children  stop  ! " 

When,  lo,  as  they  reached  tlu-  mountain's  side, 

A  wondrous  portal  opened  wide, 

As  if  a  cavern  was  suddenly  hollowed  ; 

And  the  piper  advanced  and  the  children  followed ; 

And  when  all  were  in,  to  the  very  last. 

The  door  in  the  mountain-side  shut  fast 

Did  I  say  all  f  No  !   One  was  lame, 

And  could  not  dance  the  whole  of  the  way ; 

And  in  after  years,  if  you  would  blame 

His  sadness,  he  was  used  to  say,  — 

'*  It  *sdull  in  our  town  since  my  playmates  left  I 

I  can't  forget  that  I  'm  bereft 

Of  all  the  pleasant  sights  they  see. 

Which  the  piper  also  promised  me  ; 

For  he  led  us,  he  said,  to  a  joyous  land. 

Joining  the  town  and  just  at  hand, 

Where  waters  gushed  and  fruit-trees  grew. 

And  flowers  put  forth  a  fairer  hue. 

And  everything  was  strange  and  new ; 

The  sparrows  were  brighter  than  peacocks  here. 

And  their  dogs  outran  our  fallow  deer. 

And  honey-bees  had  lost  their  stings. 

And  horses  were  bom  with  eagles*  wings ; 

And  just  as  I  became  assured 

My  lame  foot  would  be  sjieedily  cured* 

The  music  stopped  and  I  stood  still. 

And  found  myself  outside  the  Hill, 

Left  alone  against  my  will. 

To  go  now  limping  as  before. 

And  never  hear  of  that  country  more  I  '* 

ROBBAT  BaOWNINC. 


BH(ECUS. 

A  YOUTH  named  Rhcecus,  wandering  in  the  wood, 
Saw  an  old  oak  just  trembling  to  its  fall. 
And,  feeling  pity  of  so  fair  a  tree. 
He  propped  its  gray  tnink  with  admiring  care. 
And  with  a  thoughtless  footstep  loitered  on. 
But,  as  he  turned,  he  heard  a  voice  behind 
That  murmured  "Rhoecusl"  'T  was  as  if  the 

leaves, 
Stirred  by  a  passing  breath,  had  murmured  it, 
And,  while  he  paused  bewildered,  yet  again 
It  murmured  '*  Khoecus  I "  solter  than  a  bneze. 


He  started  and  beheld  with  dizzy  eyes 
What  seemed  the  substance  of  a  happy  di 
Stand  there  before  him,  spreading  a  warn  ^low 
Within  the  green  glooms  of  the  shadowy  oak. 
It  seemed  a  woman's  shaiMt,  yet  all  too  fair 
To  be  a  woman,  and  with  eyes  too  meek 
For  any  that  were  wont  to  mate  with  godsu 
All  naked  like  a  goddess  stood  she  there. 
And  like  a  goddess  all  too  beautiful 
To  feel  the  guilt-bom  earthliness  of  shame. 
'*  Rhcecus,  I  am  the  Diyad  of  this  trev," 
Thus  she  began,  dropping  her  low-tone«l  wmxU 
Serene,  and  full,  and  clear,  as  drops  of  dew, 
"And  with  it  I  am  doomed  to  live  and  die  ; 
The  rain  and  sunshine  are  my  caterer*. 
Nor  have  I  other  bliu  than  simple  life  ; 
Now  ask  me  what  thou  wilt  that  I  can  give, 
And  with  a  thankful  joy  it  shall  be  thine.** 

Then  Rhoecus,  with  a  flutter  at  the  heart, 
Tet  by  the  prompting  of  such  beauty,  bold. 
Answered  :  '*  What  b  there  that  can  satisfy 
The  endless  craving  of  the  soul  but  love  t 
Give  me  thy  love,  or  but  the  hope  of  that 
Which  must  be  evemiore  my  spirit's  goaL** 
After  a  little  pause  she  said  again. 
But  with  a  g1im|ise  of  sadness  in  her  tooe, 
"  I  give  it  Rhoecus,  though  a  jieriloiis  gift ; 
An  hour  before  the  sunset  meet  nit*  here.** 
And  straightway  there  was  nothing  he  could  tf 
But  the  green  glooms  beneath  the  sliadowy  oak. 
And  not  a  sound  came  to  his  straining  ears 
But  the  low  trickling  rustle  of  the  leaves^ 
And  far  away  upon  an  emerald  slop* 
The  falter  of  an  idle  shepherd's  pipe. 

....  a 

Toung  Rhoecus  had  a  faithful  heart  enonf^h. 
But  one  that  in  the  present  dwelt  too  muoh. 
And,  taking  with  blithe  welcome  vhatM>e'rr 
Chance  gave  of  joy,  was  wholly  bound  ia  that 
Like  the  contented  peasant  of  a  vale. 
Deemed  it  the  world,  and  never  looke«l  liey^nd. 
So,  haply  meeting  in  the  afternoon 
Some  comrades  who  were  placing  at  the  tlirw. 
He  joined  them,  and  forgot  all  else  bcbide. 

The  dice  were  rattling  at  the  merriest 
And  Rhoecus,  who  had  met  but  sorry  ln«*k. 
Just  laughed  in  triumph  at  a  happy  throw. 
When  through  the  room  there  hummetl  a  yrl!*'* 

bee 
That  buzzed  about  his  ear  with  down-dmpp«>d  \*'Z% 
As  if  to  light     And  Rhtrcus  laughe<l  anil  >&.I, 
Feeling  how  red  and  flushed  he  was  with  lo^ 
**  By  Venus  !  does  he  take  me  for  a  row*  r  ** 
And  brushed  him  off  with  rough,  impatient  hand. 
But  still  the  bee  cnme  back,  and  thrice  a{*ain 
Riicecus  did  beat  him  off  with  growing  wrath. 
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Then  through  the  window  flew  the  wounded  bee, 
And  RhoBCUs,  tracking  him  with  angry  eyes 
Saw  a  sharp  mountain-|^eak  of  Thessaly 
Against  the  red  disk  of  the  setting  snn,  — 
And  instantly  the  blood  sank  from  his  heart, 
As  if  its  very  walls  had  caved  away. 
Without  a  word  he  turned,  and,  rushing  forth, 
Ran  madly  through  the  city  and  the  gate, 
And  o*er  the  plain,  which  now  the  wood's  long 

shade. 
By  the  low  sun  thrown  forward  broad  and  dim. 
Darkened  wellnigh  unto  the  city's  wall. 

Quite  spent  and  out  of  breath  he  reached  the  tree. 

And,  listening  fearfully,  he  heard  once  more 

The  low  voice  murmur ' '  Rhcecus ! "  close  at  hand : 

Whereat  he  looked  around  him,  but  could  see 

Naught  butthe  deepening  glooms  beneath  the  oak. 

Then  sighed  the  voice,  **  0  Rhoecus  <  nevermore 

Shalt  thou  behold  me  or  by  day  or  night. 

Me,  who  would  fain  have  blessed  thee  with  a  love 

More  ripe  and  bounteous  than  ever  yet 

Filled  up  with  nectar, any  mortal  heart ; 

But  thou  didst  scorn  my  humble  messenger. 

And  sent'st  him  back  to  me  with  bruis^  wings. 

We  spirits  only  show  to  gentle  eyes, 

We  ever  ask  an  undivided  love. 

And  he  who  scorns  the  least  of  Nature's  works 

Is  thenceforth  exiled  and  shut  out  from  all. 

Farewell !  for  thou  canst  never  see  me  more." 

Jambs  Russbll  Lowbll. 


KUBLA  KHAN. 

In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 
A  stately  pleasure-dome  decree 
W^here  Alph,  the  sacred  river,  ran. 
Through  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
Down  to  a  sunless  sea. 
So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round  ; 
And  there  were  gardens,  bright  with  sinuous  rills, 
W^here  blossomed  many  an  incense-bearing  tree  ; 
And  her^  were  forests  ancient  as  the  lulls, 
Infolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery. 

But  0  that  deep  romantic  chasm,  which  slanted 

Down  the  green  hill  athwart  a  cedam  cover  ! 

A  savage  place  !  as  holy  and  enchanted 

As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 

By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon -lover  ! 

And  from  this  chasm,  with  ceaseless  turmoil 

seething, 
As  if  this  earth  in  fast  thick  pants  were  breathing, 
A  mighty  fountain  momently  was  forced. 
Amid  whose  swift,  hnlf-intcrmitted  burst 
Huge  fragments  vaulted  like  rebounding  hail, 
Or  chaffy  graiu  beneath  the  thresher's  flail ; 


And  'mid  these  dancing  rocks  at  once  and  ever 
It  flung  up  momently  the  sacred  river. 
Five  miles,  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion 
Through  wood  and  dale,  the  sacred  river  ran,  — 
Then  reached  the  caverns  measureless  to  man, 
And  sank  in  tumult  to  a  lifeless  ocean. 
And  'mill  this  tumult  Kubla  heard  from  far 
Ancestral  voices  prophesying  war. 

The  shadow  of  the  dome  of  pleasure 
Floated  midway  on  the  waves 
Where  was  heaxd  the  mingled  measure 
From  the  fountain  and  the  caves. 
It  was  a  miracle  of  rare  device,  — 
A  sunny  pleasure-dome  with  caves  of  ice  1 
A  damsel  with  a  dulcimer 
In  a  vision  once  I  saw  ; 
It  was  an  Abyssinian  maid. 
And  on  her  dulcimer  she  played^ 
Singing  of  Mount  Abora. 
Could  1  revive  within  me 
Her  symphony  and  song, 
To  such  a  deep  delight 't  would  win  me 
That,  with  music  loud  and  long, 
I  would  build  that  dome  in  air,  — 
That  sunny  dome  !  those  caves  of  ice  1 
And  all  who  heard  should  see  them  there, 
And  all  should  cry.  Beware  !  beware 
His  flashing  eyes,  his  floating  hair  I 
Weave  a  circle  round  him  thrice. 
And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread, 
For  he  on  honey-dew  hath  fed. 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise. 

SAMUBL  TAYLOa  COLBRIDCB. 


THE  LAKE  OF  THE  DISMAL  SWAMP. 

WKITTBK  at  NOKFOLK  in  VIRGINIA. 

**  They  tdl  of  a  ytMtiir  man  who  loit  his  mind  opon  the  death  of 
a  tflrl  he  loved,  and  who,  niddenly  disappearinir  f'^*"  ^^  friends, 
was  never  afterwards  heard  of.  As  he  had  frequently  said  in  his 
ravines  that  the  g\il  was  not  dead,  but  ipone  to  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
k  is  supposed  he  had  wandered  into  that  dreary  wilderness, 
and  had  died  of  huni;er,  or  been  lost  in  some  of  its  dreadfid 
morasses."—  ANONYMOUS. 

The  Great  Dismal  Swamp  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  from 
Norfolk,  and  the  lake  in  the  nUddle  of  it  (about  seven  miles  lonf ) 
is  called  Drummood's  Pond. 

"  Thet  made  her  a  grave  too  cold  and  damp 

For  a  soul  so  warm  and  true  ; 
And  she 's  gone  to  the  Lake  of  the  Dismal  Swamp, 
Where  all  night  long,  by  a  firefly  lamp, 

She  paddles  her  white  canoe. 

And  her  firefly  lamp  I  soon  shall  see. 
And  her  paddle  I  soon  shall  hear  ; 
Long  and  loving  our  life  shall  be, 
And  I  *11  hide  the  maid  in  a  cypress- tree. 
When  the  footstep  of  death  is  near  J  " 
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Away  to  the  Dismal  Swamp  he  speeds,  — 

His  path  was  rugged  and  sore. 
Through  tangled  juniper,  beds  of  reeds, 
Through  many  a  fen  where  the  serpent  feeds. 

And  man  never  trod  before  ! 

And  when  on  the  earth  he  sunk  to  sleep, 

If  slumber  his  eyelids  knew. 
He  lay  where  the  deadly  vine  doth  weep 
Its  venomous  tear,  and  nightly  steep 

The  flesh  with  blistering  dew ! 

And  near  him  the  she-wolf  stirred  the  brake, 
And  the  copper-snake  breathed  in  his  ear. 
Till  he  starting  cried,  from  his  dream  awake, 
**  0,  when  shall  I  see  the  dusky  Lake, 
And  the  white  canoe  of  my  dear  f " 

He  saw  the  Lake,  and  a  meteor  bright 
t    Quick  over  its  surface  played,  — 
**  Welcome,"  he  said,  *'my  dear  one's  light ! " 
And  the  dim  shore  echoed  for  many  a  night 
The  name  of  the  death-cold  maid  1 

Till  he  hollowed  a  boat  of  the  birchen  bark. 
Which  carried  him  off  from  shore  ; 

Far  he  followed  the  meteor  spark, 

The  wind  was  high  and  the  clouds  were  daik. 
And  the  boat  returned  no  more. 

But  oft,  from  the  Indian  hunter's  camp. 

This  lover  and  maid  so  true 

Are  seen,  at  the  hour  of  midnight  damp» 

To  cross  the  Lake  by  a  firefly  lamp. 

And  paddle  their  white  canoe  ! 

Thomas  Mookb. 


THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL. 

The  blessed  damozel  leaned  out 
From  the  gold  bar  of  heaven ; 

Her  eyes  were  deeper  than  the  depth 
Of  waters  stilled  at  even  ; 

She  had  three  lilies  in  her  hand. 
And  the  stars  in  her  hair  were  seven. 

Her  robe,  ungirt  from  clasp  to  hem. 
No  wrought  flowers  did  adorn, 

Bat  a  white  rose  of  Mary's  gift, 
For  service  neatly  worn  ; 

Her  hair  that  lay  along  her  back 
Was  yellow  like  ripe  com. 

Her  seemed  she  scarce  had  been  a  day 

One  of  God's  choristers  ; 
The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 

From  that  still  look  of  hers ; 
Albeit,  to  them  she  left,  her  day 

Had  counted  as  ten  years. 


It  was  the  rampart  of  God's  hooje 

That  she  was  standing  on  ; 
By  God  built  over  the  sheer  depth 

The  which  is  space  begun ; 
So  high,  that  looking  downward 

She  scarce  could  see  the  atts. 

It  lies  in  heaven,  across  the  flood 

Of  ether,  as  a  bridge. 
Beneath,  the  tides  of  day  and  night 

With  flame  and  darkness  ridge 
The  void,  as  low  as  where  this  earth 

Spins  like  a  fretful  midge. 

Heard  hardly,  some  of  her  new  friendi 

Amid  their  loving  games 
Spake  evermore  among  themselvea 

Their  virginal  chaste  names  ; 
And  the  souls  mounting  up  to  God 

Went  by  her  like  thin  fliunes. 

And  still  she  bowed  herself  and  stopped 

Out  of  the  circling  chann  ; 
Until  her  bosom  must  have  made 

The  bar  she  leaned  on  warm. 
And  the  lilies  lay  as  if  asleep 

Along  her  bended  ann. 

From  the  fixed  place  of  heaven  she  mw 

Time  like  a  pulse  shake  fierce 
Through  all  the  worlds.    Her  gase  still  strort 

Within  the  gulf  to  pierce 
The  path  ;  and  now  she  spoke  as  when 

The  stars  sang  in  their  spheres. 
.  •  .  •  • 

**  I  wish  that  he  were  come  to  me. 

For  he  will  come,"  she  said. 
"  Have  I  not  prayed  in  heaven  ?  —  on  earth. 

Lord,  Lord,  has  he  not  prayed  ? 
Are  not  two  prayers  a  perfect  strength  f 

And  shall  I  feel  afraid?" 

«  •  •  •  • 

She  gazed  and  listened,  and  then  said. 

Less  sad  of  speech  than  mild,  — 
"All  this  is  when  he  comes."    She  ceased. 

The  light  thrilled  toward  her,  filled 
With  angels  in  strong  level  flight. 

Her  eyes  prayed,  and  she  snuled. 

(I  saw  her  smile.)     But  soon  their  path 

Was  vague  in  distant  spheres  ; 
And  then  she  cast  her  arms  along 

The  f^olden  barriers. 

And  laid  her  face  between  her  hands. 

And  wept.     (I  heard  her  tears.) 

Daxtb  Ca»kicl  Rossrm. 
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B1M£  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MABINER. 

IN   SEVEN   PART& 

PART  I. 

[jg— >  It  is  an  ancient  mariner, 
Ktcth      And  he  atoppeth  one  of  three, 
hnaimidca  *'  By  thy  long  gray  beard  and  glittering 

to  a  wed* 

ditw  feast.  eye, 

cthMMbT^  Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me  ? 

The  bridegroom's  doors  are  opened  wide, 
And  I  am  next  of  kin  ; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set,  — 
May*st  hear  the  merry  din." 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand  : 
'*  There  was  a  ship,"  quoth  he. 
"Hold    off)     unhand   me,  graybeard 

loon  I "  — 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 


TIM 


li«p«l 

DooiM  uy 

tlMeyeof 

tiMeld 

Cutoff 

UM  con* 

araiacdlo 


He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye,  — 
The  wedding-guest  stood  still ; 
He  listens  like  a  three  years'  child  ; 
The  mariner  hath  his  will. 

The  wedding-guest  sat  on  a  stone,  — 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  mariner : 

"The  ship  was   cheered,  the  harbor 

cleared ; 
Merrily  did  we  drop 
Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill. 
Below  the  lighthouse  top. 

^^^     The  sun  came  up  upon  the  left^ 
^J'  (^«  ^   Out  of  the  sea  came  he  : 

•hip  milcd 

KMithward.  And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Hod  and     Went  down  into  the  sea. 

fair  weatb. 

■jwched      Higher  and  higher  every  day, 
Till  over  the  mast  at  noon  —  '* 
The  wedding-guest  here  beat  his  breast. 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

225  J^   The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall, — 
*"5"»f!i  •    Red  as  a  rose  is  she  : 

the  bndal      ««-,,  ,.«        •«•         « 

mittk ;  but  Noddiug  their  heads  before  her  goes 
cMtinoedi  The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  wedding-guest  he  beat  his  breast. 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear ; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  bright-eyed  mariner : 


JJj^fjP  ^  "  And  now  the  storm-blast  came,  and  he 
Wat  tyrannous  and  strong ; 
He  struck  with  his  o*ertaking  wings. 
And  chased  us  south  along. 


•lona  t<^ 
van!  the 


With  sloping  masts  and  dipping  prow,  — 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 
And  forward  bends  his  head,  — 
The  ship  drove  fast;  loud  roared  the 

bUst, 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold ; 
And  ice,  mast-high,  came  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emerald. 

And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  cliffs  JJ*  IldSf* 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen  ;  ft^rf^ 

Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken,  —  where  no 
The  ice  was  all  between.  was  to  be 


The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around  ; 

It  cracked  and  growled,  and  roared  and 

howled, 
Lake  noises  in  a  swound  t 

At  length'did  cross  an  albatross,  — 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came ; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul. 
We  hailed  it  in  Qod*s  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  eat, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did,  split  with  a  thunder-fit ; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  through  I 

And  a  good  south-wind  sprung  up  be- 
hind ; 
The  albatross  did  follow. 
And  every  day,  for  food  or  play. 
Came  to  the  mariners*  hollo  I 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud. 

It  perched  for  vespers  nine  ; 

Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog-smoke 

white, 
Glimmered  the  white  moonshine. 


THlafreat 
•ea-Mrd. 
caUrd 
the  alba- 
tro«a,  came 
thftMwh  the 
snow'ioff, 
and  was  r«> 
cdved  wfth 
ffreatjoy 
and  hospi* 
tallty. 


Andloltha 
alltatmsa 

ET>vefh  a 
nl  of  itnod 
omen,  and 
lolloweth 
the  ship  as 
it  returned 
northward 
through 
foK  And 
SfMtiof  ka. 


n 


**  God  save  thee,  ancient  mariner  !         JiaHneMS?* 
From  the  fiends  that  plague  th«e  thus  I  —  jJjjjiJ'^'JJj 
Why  look'st  thou  so!"  — "With  my  p[oS urd 

cross-bow 
I  shot  the  albatross.' 


of  f^oud 


ft 


PART  n. 

"  The  sun  now  rose  upon  the  right,  — 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south-wind  still  blew  ba- 

hiud  ; 
But  no  iweel  hud  uiJ  follo.v. 


■s- 
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Kor  any  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariners*  hollo. 


And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing, 

'em  woe 


Hbdiip. 
mate*  ciy 

outa«aintt  And  it  wouM  work  ^.^  ^w»  , 
uiAri^r.  for  For  all  averred  I  had  killed  the  bird 
bird^gMNi  That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  : 
******  Ah,  wretch !  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay. 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  I 


But  when    jjor  dim  nor  red,  like  Ood*s  own  head 

the  foe  m%         m      .  . 

cleared  off,  The  glonous  sun  upnst ; 
tite  Muiie.    Then  all  averred  I  had  killed  the  bird 
make  them-  That  brought  the  fog  and  mist : 
o>ra?>ces  in  *T  was  right,  Said  they,  such  birds  to  slay, 
tbrcriiM.    That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 

JJJJ^^,  The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 
tinues;  the  The  furrow  foUowed  free  ; 

thip  enters  .       «  .  • 

the  Pacific   We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
•afls  north.  Into  that  sUent 

ward,  even 

till  it  reaches  th«  line. 


And    every    tongue,     throo^    utter 

drought, 
Was  withered  at  the  root ; 
We  could  not  speak,  no  mors  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 

Ah  !  well-a-day  *  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  young  ! 
Instead  of  the  cross,  the  albatrocs 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 


fkin 


•♦..vr 


:^ 


IS 


!    •» 


The  ship 
hath  Iteen 
suddenly 


Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt 

down,  — 
'T  was  sad  as  sad  could  be  ; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the 


And  the 
■lliatroa* 
bccinsto 
bTai 


All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky 
The  bloody  sun,  at  noon. 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  stuck,  —  nor  breath  nor  motion ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water  everywhere. 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink  ; 
Water,  water  everywhere, 
Kor  any  drop  to  drink. 

The  very  deep  did  rot :  0  Christ ! 
That  ever  this  should  be  ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  1^ 
Upon  the  slimy  sea  ! 


About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout. 
The  death-iires  danced  at  night ; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils. 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 

haTM.      -^^^  some  in  dreams  aj«sur^d  were 
— TSe  o?^  Of  the  spirit  that  placed  us  so  ; 
the  invi^.    Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  followed  us 
ant%of  this  From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

pi  met. 

Beit  her  dewiflcd  wnuU  nnr  anfelt :  conremim^  whom  the  learned 
Jew.  lokcphus.  and  the  Flatofuc  Coiistantlno|)olitan.  Michael  PmIIhs. 
m.\y  De  consulted.  They  are  very  numerous,  mad  there  is  no  cU- 
Bate  Of  dement  without  ooe  oc 


PAKT    III. 

TiiERic  passed  a  weary  time.   Each  throat  U  i '  -  V 
Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye,  —    '^''  ^  ** 
A  weary  time  !  a  weary  time  1 
How  glazed  each  weary  eye  !  — 
When,  looking  westward,  I  lieheld 
A  something  in  the  sky. 


THcM> 


At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck. 
And  then  it  seemed  a  mist ; 
It  moved  and  moved,  and  took  at  Ufll 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist,  — 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist  I 
And  still  it  neared  and  neared ; 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite. 
It  plunged,  and  tacked,  and  veered. 


With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  a*  *»  "*^ 
baked,  j»-..r*« 

We  could  not  laugh  nor  wail ;  hlli  * 

Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  w^\:uZ 

stood ;  KSr/JT 

I  bit  my  arm,  I  sucked  the  blood,  j^*;;  .^ 

And  cried,  A  sail  I  a  sail  t  h«>i>^ 


«  s 


With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lipa 

baked. 
Agape  they  heard  me  call ; 
Oramercy  !  they  for  joy  did  grin, 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in,     ^ 
As  they  were  drinking  alL 


Oasfccf 


bea*.' 
th*'  .     ri 

W««^     lS 


See  !  see  I  I  cried,  she  tacks  no  more  f 
Hither,  to  work  us  weal,  — 
Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide^ 
She  steadies  with  upright  keel  I 

The  western  wave  was  all  aflame  ; 
The  day  was  wellnigh  done ; 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 
Rested  the  broad  bright  sun,  — 
When  that  strange  shape  drove  snddenlj 
Betw^ixt  us  and  the  sun. 


And  straight  the  sun  was  flecked  with  J^^f^^ 
bore,  ^^'*  '■"■« 


(Heaven's  mother  aemX  us  grace  !) 


a  t^i;k 
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As  if  through  a  diingeon  grate  he  peered 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas  !  thought  I  —  and  my  heart  beat 

loud  — 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears  t 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  ran 
Lake  restless  gossameres  ? 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  ran 
Did  peer,  as  through  a  grate  f 
And  is  that  woman  all  her  crew  ? 
Is  that  a  Death  f  and  are  there  two  ? 
Is  Death  that  woman's  mate  f 

I  twwd  the  Ikelatoo  tUp. 

Her  lips  were  red,  hef  looks  were  free, 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold ; 
Her  akin  was  as  white  as  leprosy  : 
The  nightmare  Life-in-death  was  she, 
Who  thicks  man*s  blood  with  cold. 


DjMdi^MMi  »pijg  naked  hulk  alongside  came, 

gjjj^y^^  And  the  twain  were  casting  dice ; 

for  the        *  The  game  is  done  !  I  Ve  won  1   I  've 

shiu"*  crew.  "  ,  , 

andkhe  WOU  ! 

wS,!^i^  Quoth  she,  and  whisUes  thrice. 

ibcencicm 


AndhiiflM 
are  iceaas 

ban  on  the 
face  of  the 
netting  »Mn. 
ThcHtec- 
tre-wcanaa 
•Ddhcr 
death* 
nate,  aad 
no  other,  oi 


Like 
icLlike 
I 


The  8un*s  rim  dips,  the  stars  rush  out, 
JJjjJj^f**  At  one  stride  conies  the  dark  ; 

With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea 
Off  shot  the  spectre  bark. 


cmmsof 
the 


hw*or  tiM    ^*  listened,  and  looked  sideways  up  ; 
Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup. 
My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip ; 
The   stars  were  dim,   and  thick  the 

night,  — 
Thesteersman's  face  by  his  lamp  gleamed 

white ; 
From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip,  — 
Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 
The  horuM  moon,  with  one  bright  star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 


One  after 


Hh 


One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogged  moon. 
Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh. 
Each  turned  his  face,  with  a  ghastly  pang. 
And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  living  men, 
;  (And  1  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan  ! ) 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump. 
They  dropped  down  one  by  one. 


Deartfb^  The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly, 

fftashcr 

the  aracieat  And  every  soul  it  [wissed  me  by, 


They  fled  to  lilixs  or  woe  1 
And  every  soul  it  [wissed  i 
Like  the  whiz  of  my  cross-bow  ! 


tf 


^ 


PJlRT  IT. 


The  wed> 
dioif-fniest 
fearetothat 
Iritu 


"  I  FEAR  thee,  ancient  mariner  1 

I  fear  thy  skinny  hand  1 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown,  taikii«  to 

As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand. 


I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye, 
And  thy  skinny  hand  so  brown." 
* '  Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  wedding-guest  I 
This  body  dropt  not  down. 


Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea ! 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  soul  in  agony. 

The  many  men,  so  beautiful  t 

And  they  all  dead  did  lie ; 

And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 

Lived  on,  — and  so  did  1. 

I  looked  upon  the  rotting  sea. 
And  drew  my  eyes  away  ; 
I  looked  upon  the  rotting  deck. 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  looked  to  heaven  and  tried  to  pray ; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gusht 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 


I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  doee, 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat ; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and 

the  sky. 
Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye, 
And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 


But  the  an. 
dent  niari> 
assurer  h 
him  of  his 
bodily  life, 
and  pro- 
ceedetli  to 
relate  his 
horrible 
peoance. 


Hede- 

ipiseth  the 
creatures  of 
thecahn; 


And  en- 
Tieth  that 
they  should 
Hre,  and  so 
many  lie 
dead. 


The    cold    sweat   melted   from    tti«ir  5jm**J»eth 

limbs,  —  for  him  In 

__  1     ^.  «     1  the  eye  of 

Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they  ;  the  dead 

The  look  with  which  they  looked  on  me 
Had  never  passed  away. 

An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  hell 

A  spirit  from  on  high  ; 

But  0,  more  horrible  than  that 

Is  the  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye  ! 

Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that 

curse,  — 
And  yet  I  could  not  die. 


The  moving  moon  went  up  the  sky, 
And  nowhere  did  abide  ; 
Softly  she  was  going  up. 
And  a  star  or  two  beside. 


In  his 
lonetlnem 
and  fised* 
ness  he 
yeameth 
toward*  the 
journey} -iir 
moon,  and 

the  itars  that  itfll  snlnam,  yet  still  move  onward ;  and  every- 
where the  bliie  sky  lielnno  to  them,  and  Is  their  appntnted  re^ 
and  their  native  countrv.  nnd  their  own  natural  homev  which  they 
enter  unann'^unced.  as  VnriU  thnt  are  certainly  ex^iected  ;  and  yet 
there  is  a  silent  Joy  at  I  heir  anivaL 
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Her  beams  bemocketl  the  sultry  main. 
Like  April  hoar-frost  spread  ; 
But  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  still  aud  awful  red. 

o/the'iiMMi  ^y*^'^^  ^^^®  shadow  of  the  ship 
^^'h'cod?'  ^  ^*tched  the  water-snakes  ; 
creatures     They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white  ; 
udin.  '      And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  light 
Fell  off  in  hoary  flakes. 

Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 
I  watched  their  rich  attire,  — 
Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 
They  coiled  and  swam  ;  aud  every  track 
Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 

t^dtbS^  0  happy  living  things  I  no  tongue 
happinea.   Their  beauty  might  declare  ; 

A  spring  of  love  gushed  from  my  heart, 
JJj^'jJ^'*  And  I  blessed  them  unaware,  — 
k*Mt.        Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me, 

And  1  blessed  them  unaware. 


Tlietpdl 

bCfftMIO 

teMk. 


The  selfsame  moment  I  could  pray ; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  albatross  fell  off,  and  sank 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 


PART  V. 

0  8LKEP  I  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole  ! 

To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given  1 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  heaven 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 

S'tETiHkiir  ^*  **^'y  buckets  on  the  deck, 
ilSim'  ***  ^*^  ^"^  **  '*^"S  reniaine<l, 
«»»2«^    I  dreamt  that  they  were  filled  with  dew  ; 
wkh  rain.    And  when  I  woke,  it  rained. 

My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
My  garments  all  were  dank  ; 
Sure  1  had  drunken  in  my  dreams, 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

1  moved,  and  could  not  feci  my  limbs  ; 
I  was  so  light  —  almast 

I  thought  that  1  had  died  in  sleep, 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 

ESndTSd  -^"^  "^^  ^  heard  a  roaring  wind,  — 
•f«'h  It  did  not  come  ancar ; 

iiirhts  wwi    But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails. 
In  the  tky    That  wcTO  SO  thiu  and  sear. 

The  upper  air  burst  into  life  ; 

And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen, 

To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about ; 


And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out. 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud. 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge ; 
And  the  rain  poured  down  icm  oo* 

black  cloud,  — 
The  moon  was  at  ita  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  deft,  and  stiU 
The  moon  was  at  its  aide  ; 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  cra^ 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  ja^  — 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 


The  loud  wind  never  reached  the  ahip^  ^^ 

Yet  now  the  ship  moved  on  !  ««« < 

Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  moon  nc  *tttj 

The  dead  men  gave  a  groan.  " 

They  groaned,  they  stirred,  they  all 

uprose,  — 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes  ; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream. 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  moved 

on; 
Yet  never  a  breeze  upblew ; 
The  marinere  all  *gan  work  the  rope% 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do ; 
They  raised  their  limbe  like  lifeleM 

tools,  — 
We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 

The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee ; 
The  body  and  I  pulled  at  one  ropo^ 
But  he  said  naught  to  me.** 


w       t 
•r-   .  • 


'*  I  fear  thee,  ancient  mariner ! " 
"  Be  calm,  thou  wedding-guest  1 


T  was  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  paia,  ^'-  \ 
Which  to  their  corses  came  again,  Sf  W 

But  a  troop  of  spirits  blest  b^Jli* 

For  when  it  dawned  they  dropped  their  •"•  *  -^ 

arms,  «^*  '-*  ^ 

And  clnst4*red  ronnd  the  mast ; 
Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through 

•   mouths. 
And  from  their  bodies 


Around,  aronnd  flew  each  sweet  sound, 
Tlien  darted  to  tlie  sun  ; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again, 
Now  mixed,  now  one  by  one. 


^ 
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Sometimes,  a-dropping  from  the  sky, 
I  heard  the  skylark  sing ; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are,  — 
How  they  seemed  to  till  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jaigoning  t 

And  now  *t  was  like  all  instruments. 
Now  like  a  lonely  Ante  ; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 
That  makes  the  heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased  ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 
A  pleasant  noise  till  noon,  — 
A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 
In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Siugeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe  ; 
Slowly  and  smootlily  went  the  ship, 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 

Under  the  keel  nine  fathom  deep, 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
The  spirit  slid  ;  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune^ 
And  the  ship  stood  still  als4S. 

The  sun,  right  up  above  the  mast, 
Had  fixed  her  to  the  ocean  ; 
But  in  a  minute  she  *gan  to  stir, 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion,  — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length, 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go. 
She  made  a  sudden  bound,  — 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head. 
And  I  fell  down  in  a  swound. 

How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay 
1  have  not  to  declare  ; 
But  ere  my  living  life  returned 
I  heard,  and  in  my  soul  discerned, 
Two  voices  in  the  air ; 

'  Is  it  he  ?  *  quoth  one,  '  Is  this  the  man? 
By  him  who  died  on  cross. 
With  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  albatross ! 

The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 
He  loved  the  binl  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow/ 


The  other  was  a  softer  voice, 

As  soft  as  honey-dew  : 

Quoth  he,  '  The  man  hath  penance  done^ 

And  penance  more  will  do.' 


PilRT  VI. 


FxasT  voica. 


'  But  tell  me,  tell  me  I  speak  again. 
Thy  ^oft  response  renewing,  — 
What  makes  that  sliip  drive  o^  so  fast  f 
What  is  the  ocean  doing?* 

SECOND  VOICE. 

'  Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord, 
The  ocean  hath  no  blast ; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  moon  is  cast,  — 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go  ; 
For  she  giiides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see  !  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him.* 

nasT  vom. 

'  But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast, 
Without  or  wave  or  wind  ?  * 

sacoND  voici. 

'  The  air  is  cut  away  before, 
And  closes  from  behind. 

Fly,  brother,  fly  I  more  high,  more  high  I 
Or  we  shall  be  belated  ; 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go, 
When  the  mariner's  trance  is  abated.' 


The 
■er  h.ith 
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I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on  natSffmo- 

As  in  a  gentle  weather ;  uSd5i^^ 

*T  was  night,  calm  night,  —  the  moon  ni.iHfier 

■  ,   -  awakeSk 

was  high  ;  and  his 

The  dead  men  stood  together.  E^! 


All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 
For  a  chamel-dungpon  fitter  ; 
All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes, 
That  in  the  moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they 

died. 
Had  never  passed  away  ; 
1  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs. 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

Andnowthissx>ellwas8napt ;  once  more  J^JjJJ* 
I  viewed  the  ocean  green,  nviMt^ 

And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 
Of  what  had  else  been  seen,  — 

Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 
Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 


^ 
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And,  having  once  turned  round,  vaUu 

on. 
And  turns  no  more  Ilia  head  ; 
BecauM!  he  knowh  a  frightful  fiend 
Doth  cloM  behind  him  tn»d« 

But  toon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me, 
Kor  sound  nor  motion  made  ; 
Ita  fiath  wait  not  upon  the  aca. 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raisetl  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek, 
Like  a  mcadow>gal<*  of  spring,  — 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fean. 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship. 

Yet  she  mi  led  softly  too  ;  I 

Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breese,  —  i 

On  me  alone  it  blew.  * 

■ 

O  dream  of  joy  !  is  this  indeed 
The  lighthouse  top  I  see? 

SSCiu^k    '*  ^^^"  ^^'  ^^^^  T  u  thU  the  kirk  f 
kk  uMi^    U  tliis  mine  own  countree  f 


Aadlk* 


4c«'t 
UMhes 


|i«-  <r  in 

thnr  !»*• 

f.  run  of 


We  drifted  oVr  the  harbor-bar^ 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray,  — 
O,  let  me  be  awake,  my  God  t 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway. 

The  harbor-bay  was  clear  as  gliM, 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn  ! 
And  on  the  liay  the  moonlight  lay. 
And  the  shallow  of  the  moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kiik  no  less. 
That  stands  above  the  rock  ; 
Tlie  moonlight  steeped  in  ailentneas 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light. 
Till,  rifting  from  the  name. 
Full  many  ^hspes,  that  shadows  were, 
In  crimson  colors  came. 

A  little  distance  from  the  prow 
TliOM*  rriniffon  shadows  were  ; 
1  tiinird  my  eyes  upon  thr  deck,  — 
0  Christ !  wliat  saw  I  there  I 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat ; 
And«  by  the  holy  rood  ! 
A  man  all  lif^ht,  a  seraph  man, 
On  every  corne  there  stood. 

This    seraph    band,  each   waved    hia 

hand,  — 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight  t 


Thoy  stood  as  signals  to  the  lead. 
Each  one  a  lovely  light ; 

This  leraph  band  each  waved  hk  iMsd ; 
No  voice  did  they  impart,  — 
No  voice  ;  but  O,  the  silenee  mak 
Uke  music  on  my  heart  t 

Rut  koon  1  heard  the  daah  of  Qni% 
1  heard  the  pilot's  cheer ; 
My  head  was  tamed  peifocet  awtf. 
And  I  saw  a  boat  afipear. 

The  pilot  and  the  pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast ; 
Dear  Lord  in  heaven  !  it  was  a  jcf 
The  dead  men  oould  not  bleat. 


I 


I  aaw  a  third,  ~  I  heard  Us  voifle  ; 
It  is  the  hermit  good  I 
He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymat 
That  he  makes  in  the  wood  ; 
He*U  shrieve  my  soul,  — hell 

away 
The  albatroaa's  blood. 

rABT  Tit. 

TniB  hermit  good  lives  In  that 
Which  slopes  down  to  the  shl 
How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he 
He  loves  to  talk  with  raarincTM 
That  come  from  a  far  eonatrBa. 

He  kneels    at  mom    and    boq 

eve,— 
He  hath  a  cushion  plump ; 
It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 
The  rotted  old  oak-etnmp. 


The  skifT-baat  neared,  -- 1  heaid  tlMm 

talk: 
'  Why,  this  is  strange,  I  trow  ! 
Where  are  those  lights,  to  many  and  lair. 
That  signal  made  but  now  I* 

'Strange,  by  my  faith r  the  heradt^^rT;^ 

said,  — 
*  And  they  answered  not  oor  cheer  ! 
The  plsnks  looked  warped !  and  Ma 

those  saila, 
How  thin  they  ar^  and  sear ! 
I  never  saw  aught  like  to 
Unless  perchance  It 


«»% 


Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 

My  forp'.t-bmok  slong. 

When  the  ivy -toil  is  liea^y  with 


^ 
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And  the  owlet  whoofis  to  the  wolf  below,  I  Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale,  — 
That  eats  the  she- wolfs  young.'  And  then  it  left  me  free. 


'  Dear  Lord !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look/ 
The  pilot  made  reply,  — 
'I  am  a-feared.'  —  '  Push  on,  push  on  I ' 
Said  the  hermit  cheerily. 

The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship. 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirred ; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship. 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard : 

2jJJ     Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 
lia^^^      Still  louder  and  more  dread  ; 

It  reached  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay  ; 

The  ship  went  down  like  lead. 

^^JJ;^  Stunned  by  that  loud  and  dreadfulsound, 
ITtiil****^  Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 
vam'%hoat.  Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days 

drowned. 

My  body  lay  afloat ; 

But,  swift  as  dreams,  mfself  I  found 

Within  the  pilot's  boat 

Upon  the  whirl  where  sank  the  ship 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round ; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips,  —  the  pilot  shrieked, 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  hermit  raised  his  eyes. 
And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

I  took  the  oars  ;  the  pilot's  boy. 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go. 

Laughed  loud  and  long ;  and  all  the 

while 
His  eyes  went  to  and  fro  : 
'  Ha  !  ha ! '  quoth  he,  '  full  plain  I  see, 
The  Devil  knows  how  to  row.' 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countiee, 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land  I 
The  hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boat. 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

Sitt^kri-   *^»    shrieve   me,    shrieve   me,    holy 

ner  earneM-  man  !  *  — 

cth  f  he  bar-  The  hermit  crossed  his  brow  : 

shrieve  him; '  Say  ouick,'  Quoth  he,    '  I  bid  thee 

iwtuinceof  Say,  — ' 

life  Mb  oa  -^^j^^  manner  of  man  art  thou  ? ' 

Forthwith  this   frame   of  mine   was 

wrenched 
With  a  woful  agony, 


And  ever 
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Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour. 
That  agony  returns  ; 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told. 
This  heart  within  me  bums. 

I  pass,  like  night,  from  land  to  l^nd  ; 
I  have  strange  power  of  speech  ; 
That  moment  that  his  face  I  see 
I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me,  — 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  bursts  frt>m  that  door  I 
The  wedding-guests  are  there  ; 
But  in  the  garden  bower  the  bride 
And  bridemaids  singing  are  ; 
And  hark  the  little  vesper  bell. 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer  1 

0  wedding-guest !  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea,  — 
So  lonely 't  was,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemM  there  to  be. 

0,  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feait^ 
'T  is  sweeter  far  to  me 
To  walk  tpgether  to  the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  company  !  — 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk. 

And  all  together  pray, 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends,  — 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends. 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay  ! 

Farewell  1  farewell !  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  wedding-guest  I 
He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  beat 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  alL" 

The  mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright, 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar. 
Is  gone.     And  now  the  wedding-guest 
Turned  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 


He  went  like  one  that  hath  been  stunned. 

And  is  of  sense  forlorn  ; 

A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 

He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 

SAMUEL  Taylor  CoLBRnx;8. 
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Oncb  upon  a  midnight  dreaiy,  while  I  pondered, 
weak  and  weary, 

Orer  many  a  quaint  and  curiona  volume  of  for- 
gotten lore,  — 

While  1  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there 
came  a  tapping, 

Aa  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my 
chamber  door. 

"'Tissome  visitor,"  I  muttered,  "tapping  at 
my  chamber  door ; 
Only  this,  and  nothing  more. ' 

Ah,  distinctly  I  remember,  it  was  in  the  bleak 

December, 
And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost 

upon  the  floor. 
Eagerly  1  wished  the  morrow;  vainly  I  had 

sought  to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow,  —  sorrow  for 

the  lost  Lenore,  — 
For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels 

named  Lenore,  — 
Nameless  here  forevermore. 

And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain  rustling  of  each 

purple  curtain 
Thrilled  me,  —  filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors 

never  felt  before  ; 
So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I 

stood  repeating, 
"Tis  some  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my 

chamber  door,  — 
Some  late  visitor   entreating  entrance  at  my 

chamber  door ; 
That  it  is,  and  nothing  more." 

Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger;  hesitating  then 

ao  longer, 
"Sir,"  said  I,  "or  madam,  truly  your  foi^ve- 

ness  I  implore ; 
But  the  fact  is,  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you 

came  rapping, 
And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my 

chamber  door. 
That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you'* —    Here  I 

opened  wide  the  door  ; 
Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more. 

Deep  into  that  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood 

there,  wondering,  fearing. 
Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared 

to  dream  before ; 
But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  darkness 

gave  no  token. 
And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whia- 

perad  word  "  Lenore  I " 


This  I  whispered,  and  an  echo  mnnnored  hack 
the  word  "  Lenore  !  *' 
Merely  this,  and  nothing  more. 


Back  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  aool  withia 

me  burning. 
Soon  again  I  heard  a  tappinj^  s(Mnething  loader 

than  before. 
"Surely,"  said  I,  "surely  that  is  aometliing  at 

my  window-lattice ; 
Let  me  see  then   what  there  at  is,   and  this 

mystery  explore,  — 
Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment^  and  this  mystery 

explore ;  — 
'T  is  the  wind,  and  nothing  more.** 

Open  then  I  flung  the  sKntter,  when,  witli  aany 

a  flirt  and  flutter, 
In  there  stepped  a  stately  raven  of  the  auntly 

days  of  yore. 
Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he ;  not  an  inslaat 

stopped  or  stayed  he  ; 
But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perehcd  above 

my  chamber  door, — 
Perched  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas,  just  aboTS  my 

chamber  door,  — 
Perched,  and  sat,  and  nothing  morau 

Thed  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  tuuj  into 

smiling, 
By  the  grave  and  stem  deconim  of  the  eouite- 

nance  it  wore, 
"  Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thoo," 

I  said,  "art  sure  no  craven  ; 
Ghastly,   grim,  and  ancient  raven,  wandering 

from  the  nightly  ahore. 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  night's 

Plutonian  shore?" 
Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore  I** 


Much  I  marvelled  this  ungainly  fowl  to 
discourse  so  plainly. 

Though  its  answer  little  meaning   little  rele- 
vancy bore  ; 

For  we  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living  hnmaa 
being 

Ever  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  his 
chamber  door, 

Bird  or  beast  upon  the  scnlptnnd  bast  above  his 
chamber  door, 
With  auch  name  as  "  Nevermore  t " 

But  the  raven,  sitting  lonely  on  the  pladd  bast, 

spoke  only 
That  one  word,  »  if  his  soul  in  that 

he  did  outpour. 
NotMng  further  then  he  uttered,  —  not  a 

then  he  fluttered,  — 
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Till  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered,  "Other 
frieuds  Iiave  flown  before,  — 

On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  hopes 
have  flown  before." 
Then  the  bird  said,  "  Nevermore  !  ** 

Startled  at  the  stillness,  broken  by  reply  so  aptly 
spoken, 

"  Doubtless, "  said  I,  "  what  it  ntters  is  its  only 
stock  and  store, 

Canght  from  some  unhappy  master,  whom  un- 
merciful disaster 

Followed  fast  and  followed  faster,  till  his  song 
one  burden  bore. 

Till  the  dirges  of  his  hope  that  melancholy  bur- 
den bore, — 
Of  •  Nevermore,  —  nevermore  !  * " 

But  the  raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into 

smiling. 
Straight  1  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of 

bird  and  bust  and  door, 
Then,  ujwn  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself 

to  linking 
Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous 

bird  of  yore  — 
What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and 

ominous  bird  of  yore  — 
Meant  in  croaking  '*  Nevermore  ! " 


This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable 
expressing 

To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  into 
my  bosom's  core  ; 

This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at 
ease  reclining 

On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining  that  the  lamp- 
light gloated  o'er, 

But  whose  velvet  violet  lining,  with  the  lamp- 
light gloating  o'er. 
She  shall  press  —  ah  !  nevermore  f 

Then  methought  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed 
from  an  unseen  censer, 

Swung  by  seraphim,  whose  footfalls  tinkled  on 
the  tufted  floor. 

"Wretch,"  1  cried,  "thy  God  hath  lent  thee,— 
by  these  angels  he  hath  sent  thee 

Respite,  —  respite  and  nepenthe  from  the  mem- 
ories of  Lenore  ! 

Quair,  0,  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  foiget 
this  lost  Lenore  ! " 
Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore  I " 

"  Prophet  !  "  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil !  —prophet 

still,  if  bird  or  devil ! 
Whether   tempter   sent,   or   whether   tempest 

tosseil  thee  here  ashore. 
Desolate  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land 

enchanted,  — 


On  this  home  by  horror  haunted,  —  tell  me  truly, 

I  implore,  — 
Is  there —  is  there  balm  in  Gilead  ?  —  tell  me, 

—  tell  me,  I  implore  I " 
Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore  !  *' 

"  Prophet ! "  said  1,  "  thing  of  evil  I —prophet 
still,  if  bird  or  devil  I 

By  that  heaven  that  bends  above  us,  —  by  that 
God  we  both  adore. 

Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden,  if,  within  the 
distant  Aidenn, 

It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden,  whom  the  an- 
gels name  Lenore, — 

Clasp  a  fair  and  radiant  maiden,  whom  the  an- 
gels name  Lenore !  *' 
Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore  ! " 

"Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or 

fiend  ! "  I  shrieked,  upstarting,  — 
"  Get  thee  back  into  the  temx)est  and  the  night's 

Plutonian  shore  I 
Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy 

soul  hath  spoken  I 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken  I  —  quit  the  bust 

above  my  door  I 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy 

form  from  off  my  door  1 " 
Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore  I " 

And  the  raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting, 

still  is  sitting 
On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my 

chamber  door ; 
And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon 

that  is  dreaming, 
And  the  lamplight  o'er  him  streaming  throws 

his  shadow  on  the  floor ; 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies 

floating  on  the  floor 
Shall  be  lifted  —  nevermore/ 

EOGAa  ALXJUf  FOB. 


SONG  OF  THE  SEA  BY  THE  ROYAL 
GARDEN  AT  NAPLES. 

I  HATE  swung  for  ages  to  and  fro  ; 
I  have  striven  in  vain  to  reach  thy  feet, 

0  Garden  of  joy  I  whose  walla  are  low. 
And  odors  are  so  sweet. 

1  palpitate  with  fitful  love ; 

'  r  sigh  and  sing  with  changing  breath  ; 
I  raise  my  hands  to  heaven  above, 
I  smite  my  shores  beneath  I 

In  vain,  in  vain  !  while  far  and  fine. 
To  curb  the  madness  of  my  sweep» 
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Runs  the  white  limit  of  a  line 
I  may  not  overleap. 

Once  thou  wert  sleeping  on  my  breast, 

Till  fiery  Titans  lifted  thee 
From  the  fair  silence  of  thy  rest, 

Out  of  the  loving  sea. 

And  I  swing  eternal  to  and  fro ; 

1  strive  in  vain  to  reach  thy  feet, 
O  Garden  of  joy  !  whose  walls  are  low. 

And  odors  are  so  sweet ! 

RgSSITSa  W.  RAYllONn. 
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SONG  OF  THE  LIGHTNING. 

"  PUCK.    I H  put  a  glrdl*  round  about  Um  Mith 
In  forty  ntotties.  ^jjnsomiHll  NiCHrs  DKBAIL 

Aw  AT  !  away  !  through  the  sightless  air 

Stretch  forth  your  iron  thread  ! 
For  I  would  not  dim  my  sandals  fair 

"With  the  dust  ye  tamely  tread  ! 
Ay,  rear  it  up  on  its  million  piers, 

Let  it  circle  the  world  around. 
And  the  journey  ye  make  in  a  hundred  yean 

I  '11  clear  at  a  single  bound  I 

Though  I  cannot  toU,  like  the  groaning  slave 

Ye  have  fettered  with  iron  skill 
To  ferry  you  over  the  boundless  wave. 

Or  grind  in  the  noisy  mill, 
Let  iiim  sing  his  giant  strength  and  speed  I 

Why,  a  single  shaft  of  mine 
Would  give  that  monster  a  flight  indeed,  — 

To  the  depths  of  the  ocean's  brine  ! 

No  !  no  !   I  'm  the  spirit  of  light  and  love  t 

To  my  unseen  hand  't  is  given 
To  pencil  the  ambient  clouds  above 

And  polish  the  stars  of  heaven  ! 
1  scatter  the  gohlen  rays  of  fire 

On  the  horizon  far  below, 
And  deck  the  sky  where  storms  expire 

With  my  red  and  dazzling  glow. 

With  a  glance  I  cleave  the  sky  in  twain ; 

1  light  it  with  Q  glare, 
When  fall  the  boding  drops  of  rain 

Through  the  darkly  curtained  air ! 
Tlie  rock -built  towers,  the  turrets  gray, 

The  piles  of  a  thousand  years, 
Have  not  the  strength  of  i^ttcr^s  clay 

Beneath  my  glittering  spears. 

From  the  Alps*  or  the  Andes'  highest  cng, 
From  tlie  jieaks  of  eternal  snow, 

The  blazing  folds  of  my  fiery  flag 
lllome  the  world  below. 


The  earthquake  herslds  my  oomiag  power. 

The  avalanche  bounds  away. 
And  howling  storms  at  midnight's  hour 

Proclaim  my  kingly  sway. 

Ye  tremble  when  my  legions  come,  — 

When  my  quivering  sword  leaps  oat 
O'er  the  hills  that  echo  my  thunder  dmrn^ 

And  rend  with  my  joyous  shout. 
Ye  quail  on  the  land,  or  upon  the  seas 

Ye  stand  in  your  liear  aghast. 
To  see  me  bum  the  stalworth  trasi^ 

Or  shiver  the  stately  meat. 

« 

The  hieroglyphs  on  the  Persian  wmH,  — 

The  letters  of  high  command,  — 
Where  the  prophet  read  the  tyrant's  fal^ 

Were  traced  by  my  burning  hand. 
And  oft  in  fire  have  1  wrote  sinoe  than 

What  angry  Heaven  decreed  ; 
But  the  sealed  eyes  of  sinful  men 

Were  all  too  blind  to  read. 

At  length  the  hour  of  light  is  here. 

And  kings  no  more  shall  bind. 
Nor  bigots  crush  with  craven  fear. 

The  forward  maroh  of  mind. 
The  words  of  Truth  and  Freedom's  reyi 

Are  from  my  pinions  hurled  ; 

And  soon  the  light  of  better  days 

Shall  rise  upon  the  world. 

w.  cuma. 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  OPAL. 

A  DEW-DROP  came,  with  a  spark  of  flame 
He  had  caught  from  the  sun's  last  ray. 

To  a  violet's  breast,  where  he  lay  at  mt 
Till  the  houre  brought  back  the  day. 

The  rose  looked  down,  with  a  blush  and  frown ; 

But  she  smiled  all  at  once,  to  view 
Her  own  bright  form,  with  its  coloring  warm, 
^  Reflected  back  by  the  dew. 

Then  the  stnnger  took  a  stolen  look 

At  the  sky,  so  soft  and  blue  ; 
And  a  leaflet  green,  with  its  silver  sheen. 

Was  seen  by  the  idler  too. 

A  cold  north-wind,  as  he  thus  recltncd. 

Of  a  sudden  raged  around  ; 
And  a  maiden  fair,  who  wax  walking  there. 

Next  morning,  an  opal  found. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  OOU). 

Tint  Fallen  looked  on  the  worid  and  sneered. 
'*  I  can  guess,"  he  muttered,  **  why  God  is  feared. 
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For  the  eyes  of  mortal  are  fain  to  shun 
The  midnight  heaven  that  hath  no  sun. 
I  will  stand  on  the  height  of  the  hills  and  wait 
Where  the  day  goes  out  at  the  western  gate, 
And,  reaching  np  to  its  crovm,  will  tear 
From  its  plumes  of  glory  the  brightest  there  : 
With  the  stolen  ray  I  will  light  the  sod, 
And  turn  the  eyes  of  the  world  from  God.'* 

He  stood  on  the  height  when  the  sun  went  down, 
He  tore  one  plume  from  the  day's  bright  crown, 
The  proud  beam  stooped  till  he  touched  its  brow, 
And  the  print  of  his  lingers  are  on  it  now  ; 
And  the  blush  of  its  anger  forevermore 
Bums  red  when  it  passes  the  western  door. 
The  broken  feather  above  him  whirled. 
In  flames  of  torture  around  him  curled. 
And  he  dashed  it  down  on  the  snowy  height^ 
In  broken  flashes  of  quivering  light. 
Ah,  more  than  terrible  was  the  shock 
Where  the  burning  splinters  struck  wave  and  rock ! 
The  green  earth  shuddered,  and  shrank  and  paled, 
The  wave  sprang  up,  and  the  mountain  quaUed  ; 
Look  on  the  hills,  let  the  scars  they  bear 
Measure  the  pain  of  that  hour's  despair. 

The  Fallen  watched  while  the  whirlwind  fanned 

The  pulsing  splinters  that  ploughed  the  sand  ; 

Sullen  he  watched  while  the  hissing  waves 

Bore  them  away  to  the  ocean  caves  ; 

Sullen  he  watched  while  the  shining  rills 

Throbbed  through  the  hearts  of  the  rocky  hiUs ; 

l/>ndly  he  laughed,  "  Is  the  world  not  mine  I 

Proudly  the  links  of  its  chain  shajl  shine  ; 

Lighted  with  gems  shall  its  dungeon  be. 

But  the  pride  of  its  beauty  shall  kneel  to  me." 

That  splintered  light  in  the  earth  grew  coft. 

And  the  diction  of  mortals  hath  called  it  gold. 

Sarah  E.  Carmickaxl,  of  Utah. 


FAIRIES'  SONG. 

Wb  the  fairies  blithe  and  antio. 
Of  dimensions  not  gigantic. 
Though  the  moonshine  mostly  keep  Tifl, 
Oft  in  orchards  frisk  and  peep  us. 

Stolen  sweets  are  always  sweeter  ; 
Stolen  kisses  much  completer  ; 
Stolen  looks  are  nice  in  chapels ; 
Stolen,  stolen  be  your  apples. 

When  to  bed  the  world  are  bobbing^ 

Then 's  the  time  for  orchard-robbing ; 

Yet  the  fruit  were  scaroe  worth  peeling 

Were  it  not  for  stealing,  stealing. 

Thomas  Randolph  (LadnV   Tn 
ladoi  of  Lbich  Hvtrr. 
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FAIRY  LORE  FROM  SHAKESPEARE. 

THE  FAIRIES*  LULLABY. 

ntou  "miosommbr  might's  drsam." 

Enter  Titania,  vnth  her  train, 

TiTANiA.  Come,  nowaroundel,  and  afairysong; 

Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence  ; 

Some  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds  ; 
Some,  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  wings, 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats ;  and  some,  keep 

back 
The   clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and 

wonders 
At  our  qustmt  spirits.    Sing  me  now  asleep ; 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest. 

BONO. 

1  Faibt.  Touapottedsriakes^wUhdouhletonguBf 

Thorny  hedge-hoga,  he  not  aeen; 
Kewta,  andbUnd-toarme,  dono  wrong; 
Come  not  near  our /airy  queen. 

Chobttb.  FhHomel,  wUh  melody ^ 

Sing  in  our  sioeet  IvilaJby  ; 

JJuUa,  lulla,  luUahy;  luUa,  Itdla,  luOaby: 
Never  harm. 
Nor  spell  nor  charm. 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh  ; 
So,  good  night,  with  lullaby, 

2  Faibt.   Weaving  spiders,  come  not  hers  ; 

Hence,   you  long-legged  qminers, 
hence'/ 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near; 
Worm,  nor  snail,  do  no  offence, 

Chobub.   Philomel,  wUh  melody,  etc 


MAIDEN  MEDITATION,  FANCY  FREE 

FROM  "MIDSUMMBR  MIGHT'S  DRSAM.*' 

Oberon.  My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither.   Thou 
remembei^st 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back. 
Uttering  such  a  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song, 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 

Puck.  I  remember. 

Obk.  That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  couldst 
not), 
Fljdng  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  armed  :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west. 
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And  loosed  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 

As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts  : 

But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 

Quenched  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wateiy  moon, 

And  the  imperial  Yot'n'ss  passed  on, 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free. 

Yet  marked  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 

It  fell  uxx)n  a  littlQ  western  flower 

Before    milk-white,    now    purple    with   love's 

wound, 
And  maidens  call  it,  love-in-idleness. 


QUEEN  MAB. 
ntoM  "aomo  and  julbt." 

O  THEN  1  see,  Queen  Mab  hath  been  with  you. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife  ;  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep : 
Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams ; 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone  ;  the  lash,  of  film ; 
Her  wagoner,  a  small  gray -coated  gnat, 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Pricked  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid : 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut. 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of 

love; 
On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  oourt'des 

straight ; 
O'er  lavryers*  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees ; 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kissesdream,  — 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues. 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted 

are : 
Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit ; 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  taO, 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as. 'a  lies  asleep, 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  : 
Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
or  breaches,  ambuscades,  Spanish  blades. 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep ;  and  then  anon 
Dnims  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts,  and  wakes ; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night ; 
And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 
Which,  onoe  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes  : 


This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs, 
That  presses  them,  and  learns  them  first  to  bear. 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage. 

WHERE  THE  BEE  SUCKS. 

PROM  "THB  TBMraST.'* 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I : 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie  ; 

There  1  couch  when  owls  do  czy. 

On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly 

After  summer,  merrily. 

Merrily,  meirily  shall  I  live  now. 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  boa^ 

COME  UNTO  THESE  YELLOW  SAKDS. 
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ntOM  "THE  TBMraST." 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands ; 
Court'sied  when  you  have,  and  kissed 

The  wild  waves  whist. 
Foot  it  featly  here  and  there  ; 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 
Hark,  hark  I 

JBowgh,  wowgK 
The  watch-dogs  bark : 
Bowgh,  vxnogh. 
Hark,  hark  !  I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chantieleer 
Cry,  Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

OVER  HILL,  OVER  DALE. 
*'  PROM  "midsummrr  night*s  drbam.** 

Oyer  hill,  over  dale, 

ThorongH  bush,  thorough  britt. 
Over  park,  over  pale. 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 
I  do  wander  everywhere. 
Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere ; 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen. 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  greea : 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  b«i 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see  ; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favors. 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savors : 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here. 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 

FULL  FATHOM  FIVE. 


PROM  **  THK  TBMPB6T.'* 


Full  fathom  five  thy  fiither  lies  ; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 
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Those  are  pearls  tliat  were  his  eyes  : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  honrly  ring  his  knell : 
Hark !  now  I  hear  them, — ding-dong^  belL 


FAIRY  SONG. 

Shkd  no  tear !  0,  shed  no  tear ! 
The  flower  will  bloom  another  year. 
Weep  no  more  I    0,  weep  no  more  1 
Young  buds  sleep  in  the  i-oot's  white  ooxe. 
Dry  your  eyes  I  0,  dry  your  eyes  I 
For  I  was  taught  in  Paradise 
To  ease  my  breast  of  melodies,  — 

Shed  no  tear. 


Overhead  I  look  OTerhead  1 
'liong  the  blossoms  white  and  red,  - 
Look  up^  look  up  !    I  flutter  now 
On  this  fresh  pomegranate  bough. 
See  me  !  *t  is  this  silvery  bill 
Ever  cures  the  good  man's  ill, 
Shed  no  tear !  0,  shed  no  tear  ! 
The  flower  will  bloom  another  year. 
Adieu,  adieu —  I  fly  —  adieu  I 
I  Tanish  in  the  heaven's  blue,  — 

Adieu,  adieu ! 

JOHM 


THE  SPICE-TREE. 

TBe  spioe-tree  lives  in  the  garden  green ; 

Beside  it  the  fountain  flows ; 
And  a  fair  bird  sits  the  boughs  betweeot 

And  sings  his  melodious  woes. 

No  greener  garden  e*er  was  known 
Within  the  bounds  of  an  earthly  king ; 

No  lovelier  skies  have  ever  shone 
Than  those  that  illumine  its  constant  spring. 

That  coil-bound  stem  has  branches  three ; 

On  each  a  thousand  blossoms  grow ; 
And,  old  as  aught  of  time  can  be, 

The  root  stands  last  in  the  rocks  below. 

In  the  spicy  shade  ne'er  seems  to  tire 
The  fount  that  builds  a  silvery  dome ; 

And  flakes  of  purple  and  ruby  fire 
Gush  out,  and  sparkle  amid  the  foam. 

The  fair  white  bird  of  flaming  crest, 
And  azure  wings  bedropt  with  gold. 

Ne'er  has  he  known  s  pause  of  rest. 

But  sings  the  lament  that  he  framed  of  old : 


'*  0  princess  bright !  how  long  the  night 
Since  thou  art  sunk  in  the  waters  clear  I 

How  sadly  they  flow  from  the  depth  below,  — 
How  long  must  I  sing  and  thou  wilt  not  hear  f 

"  The  waters  play,  and  the  flowers  are  gay. 

And  the  skies  are  sunny  above  ; 
I  would  that  all  could  fade  and  fiBLll« 

And  I,  too,  cease  to  mourn  my  love. 

''  0,  many  a  year,  so  wakeful  and  drear, 
I  have  sorrowed  and  watched,  beloved,  for  thee  1 

But  there  comes  no  breath  from  the  chambers  of 
death. 
While  the  lifeless  fount  gushes  under  the  tree." 

The  skies  grow  dark,  and  they  glare  with  red  ; 

The  tree  shakes  off  its  spicy  bloom ; 
The  waves  of  the  fount  in  a  black  pool  spread ; 

And  in  thunder  sounds  the  garden's  doom. 

Down  springs  the  bird  with  a  long  shrill  cry, 

Into  the  sable  and  angry  flood ; 
And  the  face  of  the  pool,  as  he  falls  ftom  high, 

Curdles  in  circling  stains  of  blood. 

But  sudden  again  upswells  the  fount ; 

Higher  and  higher  the  waters  flow,  — 
In  a  glittering  diamond  arch  they  mount. 

And  round  it  the  colors  of  morning  glow. 

Finer  and  finer  the  watery  mound 
Softens  and  melts  to  a  thin-spun  veil, 

And  tones  of  music  circle  around. 
And  bear  to  the  stars  the  fountain's  tale. 

And  swift  the  eddying  rainbow  screen 

Falls  in  dew  on  the  grassy  floor ; 
Under  the  spice-tree  the  garden's  queen 

Sits  by  her  lover,  who  wails  no  more. 

JOKM  STBRUNa 


THE  VALLEY  BROOK. 

Fresh  from  the  fountains  of  the  wood 

A  rivulet  of  the  valley  came. 
And  glided  on  for  many  a  rood. 

Flushed  with  the  morning's  ruddy  flame. 

The  air  was  fresh  and  soft  and  sweet ; 

The  slopes  in  springes  new  verdure  lay, 
And  wet  with  dew-drops  at  my  feet 

Bloomed  the  young  violets  of  May. 

No  sound  of  busy  life  was  heard 
Amid  those  pastures  lone  and  stiH, 
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Save  the  faint  chip  of  early  bird. 
Or  bleat  of  flocks  along  the  hilL 

I  traced  that  rivulet's  winding  way  ; 

New  scenes  of  beauty  opened  round. 
Where  meads  of  brighter  verdure  lay, 

And  lovelier  blossoms  tinged  the  ground. 

**  Ah,  happy  valley  stream  ! "  I  said, 
*•  Calm  glides  thy  wave  amid  the  flowen, 

Whose  fragrance  round  thy  path  is  shed 
Through  all  the  joyous  summer  hours. 

0,  could  my  years,  like  thine,  be  passed 
In  some  remote  and  silent  glen, 

Where  I  could  dwell  and  sleep  at  last, 
Far  from  the  bustling  haunts  of  men  ! " 

But  what  new  echoes  greet  my  ear  ? 

The  village  school-boy's  merry  call ; 
And  mid  the  village  hum  1  hear 

The  murmur  of  the  waterfall. 

I  looked  ;  the  widening  vale  betrayed 
A  pool  that  shone  like  burnished  steel. 

Where  that  bright  valley  stream  was  stayed 
To  turn  the  miller's  ponderous  wheel. 

Ah  !  why  should  I,  I  thought  with  shame, 

Sigh  for  a  life  of  solitude, 
When  even  this  stream  without  a  name 

Is  laboring  for  the  common  good. 

Ko  longer  let  me  shun  my  part 

Amid  the  busy  scenes  of  life, 

But  with  a  wann  and  generous  heart 

Press  onward  in  the  glorious  strife. 

John  Howxao  BavAirr. 


THE  CULPRIT  FAY. 

'T 18  the  middle  watch  of  a  summer's  night,  — 
The  earth  is  dark,  but  the  heavens  are  bright ; 
Naught  is  seen  in  the  vault  on  high 
But  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  and  the  cloudless 

sky, 
And  the  flood  which  rolls  its  milky  hue, 
A  river  of  light  on  the  welkin  blue. 
The  moon  looks  down  on  old  Cronest ; 
She  mellows  the  shades  on  his  shaggy  breast, 
And  seems  his  huge  gray  form  to  throw 
In  a  silver  cone  on  the  wave  below. 
His  sides  are  broken  by  spots  of  shade, 
By  the  walnut  bough  and  the  cedar  made ; 
And  through  their  clustering  branches  dark 
Glimmers  and  dies  the  firefly's  spark,  — 
Like  starry  twinkles  that  momently  break 
Through  tho  lifts  of  the  gathering  tempest's  rack. 


The  stars  are  on  the  moving  stnuii. 

And  fling,  as  its  ripples  gently  flow, 
A  burnished  length  of  wavy  beam 

In  an  eel-like,  spiral  line  below ; 
The  winds  are  whist,  and  the  owl  is  itiH  ; 

The  bat  in  the  shelvy  rock  is  hid  ; 
And  naught  is  heard  on  the  lonely  hill 
But  the  cricket's  chirp,  and  the  answer  ahriD 

Of  the  gauze-winged  katydid  ; 
And  the  plaint  of  the  wailing  whippoorwiD. 

Who  moans  unseen,  and  ceaseless  ain^ 
Ever  a  note  of  wail  and  woe. 

Till  morning  spreads  her  rosy  win^ 
And  earth  and  sky  in  her  glances  ^ow. 

'T  IB  the  hour  of  fairy  ban  and  spell : 
The  wood-tick  has  kept  the  minutes  well ; 
He  has  counted  them  all  with  click  and  stroks 
Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  moontain-oak. 
And  he  has  awakened  the  sentry  elve 

Who  sleeps  with  him  in  the  hanntcd  tiw^ 
To  bid  him  ring  the  hour  of  twelve. 

And  call  the  fays  to  their  revelry  ; 
Twelve  small  strokes  on  his  tinkling  fadl 
('T  was  made  of  the  white  snail's  pearij  shall) : 
**  Midnight  comes,  and  all  is  well  I 
Hither,  hither  wing  your  way  I 
'T  IB  the  dawn  of  the  fairy-day." 

They  come  from  beds  of  lichen  green. 
They  creep  from  the  mullein's  velvet 

Some  on  the  backs  of  beetles  fly 
From  the  silver  tops  of  moon-touched 

Where  they  swung  in  their  cobweb  ^*"'*"^^« 
hig^, 
And  rocked  aboot  in  the  evening  brene  ; 

Some  from  the  hum-bird's  downv  nest,  — 
They  had  driven  him  out  by  elfin  powipr. 

And,  pillowed  on  plumes  of  his  rainbow 
Had  slumbered  thero  till  the  charme*!  hoar ; 

Some  had  lain  in  the  scoop  of  the  rock. 
With  glittering  ising-stars  inlaid  ; 

And  some  had  opened  the  four-o*-clock. 
And  stole  within  its  purple  shade. 

And  now  they  throng  the  moonli^t  glade, 
Above,  below,  on  every  side,  — 

Their  little  minim  forms  arrayed 
In  the  tricksy  pomp  of  fiuiy  pride! 


They  come  not  now  to  print  the  1ea» 
In  freak  and  dance  around  the  trec^ 
Or  at  the  mushroom  board  to  sup. 
And  drink  the  dew  from  the  buttercup : 
A  scene  of  sorrow  waits  them  now. 
For  an  ouphe  has  broken  his  vestal 
He  has  loved  an  earthly  maid. 
And  left  for  her  his  woodland  shade ; 
He  has  lain  upon  her  lip  of  dew. 
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And  Banned  him  in  her  eye  of  blue. 
Fanned  her  cheek  with  his  wing  of  air, 
Flayed  in  the  ringlets  of  her  hair, 
And,  nestling  on  her  snowy  breast, 
Forgot  the  lily-king's  behest. 
For  this  the  shadowy  tribes  of  air 

To  the  elfin  court  must  haste  away : 
And  now  they  stand  expectant  there, 

To  hear  the  doom  of  the  culprit  fay. 

The  throne  was  reared  upon  the  grass. 
Of  spice- wood  and  of  sassafras  ; 
On  pillars  of  mottled  tortoise-shell 

Hung  the  burnished  canopy,  — 
And  o'er  it  gorgeous  curtains  fell 

Of  the  tulip's  crimson  drapery. 
The  monarch  sat  on  his  judgment-seat, 

On  his  brow  the  crown  imperial  shone, 
The  prisoner  fay  was  at  his  feet, 

And  his  peers  were  ranged  around  the  throne. 
He  waved  his  sceptre  in  the  air, 

He  looked  around  and  ca^ly  spoke ; 
His  brow  was  grave  and  his  eye  severe, 

But  his  voice  in  a  softened  accent  broke  : 

*'  Fairy  !  fairy  !  list  and  mark  : 

Thou  hast  broke  thine  elfin  chain  ; 

Thy  flame-wood  lamp  is  quenched  and  dark, 

And  thy  wings  are  dyed  with  a  deadly  stain,  — 
Thou  hast  sullied  thine  elfin  purity 

In  the  glance  of  a  mortal  maiden's  eye  ; 
Thou  hast  scorned  our  dread  decree. 

And  thou  shouldst  pay  the  forfeit  high. 
But  well  I  know  her  sinless  mind 

Is  pure  as  the  angel  forms  above,   . 
Gentle  and  meek,  and  chaste  and  kind* 

Such  as  a  spirit  well  might  love. 
Fairy  !  had  she  spot  or  taint. 
Bitter  had  been  thy  punishment : 
Tied  to  the  hornet's  shardy  wings  ; 
Tossed  on  the  pricks  of  nettles'  stings  ; 
Or  seven  long  ages  doomed  to  dwell 
With  the  lazy  worm  in  the  walnut-shell ; 
Or  every  night  to  writhe  and  bleed 
Beneath  the  tread  of  the  centipede  ; 
Or  bound  in  a  cobweb-dungeon  dim. 
Your  jailor  a  spider,  huge  and  grim, 
Amid  the  carrion  bodies  to  lie 
Of  the  worm,  and  the  bug,  and  the  murdered  fly : 
These  it  had  been  your  lot  to  bear, 
Had  a  stain  been  found  on  the  earthly  fair. 
Now  list,  and  mark  our  mild  decree,  — 
Fairy,  this  your  doom  must  be  : 

■ 

"  Thou  shalt  seek  the  beach  of  sand 

Where  the  water  bounds  the  elfin  land  ; 

Thou  shalt  watch  the  oozy  brine 

Till  the  sturgeon  leaps  in  the  bright  moonshine. 

Than  dart  the  glistening  arch  below. 


And  c»tch  a  drop  from  his  silver  bow. 
The  water-sprites  will  wield  their  arms 

And  dash  around,  with  roar  and  rave. 
And  vain  are  the  woodland  spirits'  charms ; 

They  are  the  imps  that  rule  the  wave. 
Yet  trust  thee  in  thy  single  might : 
If  thy  heart  be  pure  and  thy  spirit  rights 
Thou  shalt  win  the  warlock  fight. 

•*  If  the  spray- bead  gem  be  won. 
The  stain  of  thy  wing  is  washed  away ; 

But  another  errand  must  be  done 
Ere  thy  crime  be  lost  for  aye  : 

Thy  flame-wood  lamp  is  quenched  and  dark^ 

Thou  must  reillume  its  spark. 

Mount  thy  steed,  and  spur  him  high 

To  the  heaven's  blue  canopy ; 

And  when  thou  seeet  a  shooting  star. 

Follow  it  fast,  and  follow  it  far,  — 

The  last  faint  spark  of  its  burning  trsin 

Shall  light  the  elfin  lamp  again. 

Thou  hast  heard  our  sentence,  fay ; 

Hence  !  to  the  water-side,  away  I " 

The  goblin  marked  his  monarch  well ; 

He  spake  not,  but  he  bowed  him  low. 
Then  plucked  a  crimson  colen-bell. 

And  turned  him  round  in  act  to  go. 
The  way  is  long,  he  cannot  fly. 

His  soilM  wing  has  lost  its  power. 
And  he  winds  adown  the  mountain  high. 

For  many  a  sore  and  weary  hour. 
Through  dreary  beds  of  tangled  fern. 
Through  groves  of  nightshade  dark  and  dem. 
Over  the  grass  and  through  the  brake. 
Where  toils  the  ant  and  sleeps  the  snake ; 

Now  o'er  the  violet's  azure  flush 
He  skips  along  in  lightsome  mood ; 

And  now  he  thrids  the  bramble-bush. 
Till  its  points  are  dyed  in  fairy  blood. 
He  has  leaped  the  bog,  he  has  pierced  the  brier. 
He  has  swum  the  brook,  and  waded  the  mire. 
Till  his  spirits  sank,  and  his  limbs  grew  weak, 
And  the  red  waxed  fainter  in  his  cheek. 
He  had  fallen  to  the  ground  outright, 

For  ragged  and  dim  was  his  onward  track. 
But  there  came  a  spotted  toad  in  sight, 

And  he  laughed  as  he  jumped  upon  her  back  ; 
He  bridled  her  mouth  with  a  silkweed  twist, 

He  lashed  her  sides  with  an  osier  thong  ; 
And  now,  through  evening's  dewy  mist. 

With  leap  and  spring  they  bound  along. 
Till  the  mountain's  magic  vei^  is  past. 
And  the  beach  of  sand  is  reached  at  last. 

Soft  and  pale  is  the  moony  beam. 
Moveless  still  the  glassy  stream  ; 
The  wave  is  clear,  the  beach  is  bright 
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With  snowy  shells  and  sparkling  stones  ; 
The  shore-surge  comes  in  ripples  light, 

In  mumiurings  faint  and  distant  moans ; 
And  ever  afar  in  the  silence  deep 
Is  heard  the  splash  of  the  sturgeon's  leax), 
And  the  bend  of  his  graceful  bow  is  seen,  — 
A  glittering  arch  of  silver  sheen, 
Spanning  the  wave  of  burnished  bine, 
And  dripping  with  gems  of  the  liver-dew. 

The  elfin  cast  a  glance  around. 

As  he  lighted  down  from  his  courser  toad. 
Then  round  his  breast  his  wings  he  wound. 

And  close  to  the  river's  brink  he  strode  ; 
He  sprang  on  a  rock,  he  breathed  a  prayer. 

Above  his  head  his  aims  he  threw. 
Then 'tossed  a  tiny  curve  in  air, 

And  headlong  plunged  in  the  waters  blue. 

Up  sprung  the  spirits  of  the  waves 

From  the  sea-silk  beda  in  their  coral  caves ; 

With  snail-plate  armor,  snatched  in  haste, 

They  speed  their  way  tJ&rough  the  liquid  waste 

Some  are  rapidly  borne  along 

On  the  mailed  shrimp  or  the  prickly  prong ; 

Some  on  the  blood-red  leeches  glide, 

Some  on  the  stony  star-fish  ride. 

Some  on  the  back  of  the  lancing  squab, 

Some  on  the  sideling  soldier-crab  ; 

And  some  on  the  jellied  quarl,  that  flings 

At  once  a  thousand  streamy  stings  ; 

They  cut  the  wave  with  the  living  oar, 

And  hurry  on  to  the  moonlight  shore, 

To  guard  their  realms  and  chase  away 

The  footsteps  of  the  invading  fay. 

Fearlessly  he  skims  along. 
His  hope  is  high,  and  his  limbs  are  strong ; 
He  spreads  his  arms  like  the  swallow's  wing. 
And  throws  his  feet  with  a  frog-like  fling  ; 
His  locks  of  gold  on  the  waters  shine. 

At  his  breast  the  tiny  foam-bees  rise. 
His  back  gleams  bright  above  the  brine. 

And  the  wake-line  foam  behind  him  lies. 
But  the  water-sprites  are  gathering  near 

To  check  his  course  along  the  tide  ; 
Their  warriors  come  in  swift  career 

And  hem  him  round  on  every  side ; 
On  his  thigh  the  leech  has  fixed  his  hold. 
The  quart's  long  arms  are  round  him  rolled, 
The  prickly  prong  has  pierced  his  skin. 
And  the  squab  has  thrown  his  javelin ; 
The  gritty  star  has  nibbed  him  raw, 
And  the  crab  has  struck  -  ith  his  giant  claw  ; 
He  howls  with  rage,  and  he  shrieks  with  pain ; 
He  strikes  around,  but  his  blows  are  vain  ; 
Hopeless  is  the  unequal  fight, 
Fairy  I  naught  is  left  but  flight 


He  tunied  him  round,  and  fled  amain. 
With  hurry  and  dash,  to  the  beach  again ; 
He  twisted  over  from  side  to  ^de. 
And  laid  his  cheek  to  the  rlfnving  tid« ; 
The  strokes  of  his  plunging  arms  are  fleets 
And  with  nil  his  might  he  fling«  his  feet. 
But  the  water-sprites  are  round  him  still. 
To  cross  his  path  and  work  him  ill. 
They  bad  .•  the  wave  before  him  rise ; 
Thry  flung  the  sea-fire  in  his  eyes ; 
And  they  stunned  his  eanwith  the  seallop-ttrok^ 
With  the  porpoise  heave  and  the  dram -fish  croak. 
O,  but  a  weary  wight  was  he 
When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  dogwood-tree. 
Gashed  and  wounded,  and  stiff  and  sore. 
He  laid  him  down  on  the  sandy  shore  ; 
He  blessed  the  force  of  the  charmM  lin«. 

And  he  banned  the  water-goblins*  spite. 
For  he  saw  around  in  the  sweet  moonshine 
Their  little  wee  faces  alwve  the  brine. 

Giggling  and  laughing  with  all  their  mi^t 

At  the  piteous  hap  of  the  fsiry  wi|^t. 

Soon  he  gathered  the  balsam  dew 

From  the  sorrel-leaf  and  the  henbane  bod ; 

Over  each  wound  the  balm  he  drew. 
And  with  cobweb  lint  he  stanched  the  UoadL 

The  mild  west-wind  was  soft  and  low. 

It  cooled  the  heat  of  his  burning  brow ; 

And  he  felt  new  life  in  his  sinews  shoot. 

As  he  drank  the  juice  of  the  caUmos-rool ; 

And  now  he  treads  the  fatal  shore 

As  fresh  and  vigorous  as  before. 

Wrapped  in  rousing  stands  the  sprits  ; 
'T  is  the  middle  wane  of  night ; 

His  task  is  hard,  his  way  is  fiu; 
But  he  must  do  his  errand  right 

Ere  dawning  mounts  her  beamy  car. 
And  rolls  her  chariot  wheels  of  light ; 
And  vain  are  the  spells  of  faiiy-land,  — > 
He  must  work  with  a  human  hand. 

He  cast  a  saddened  look  around  ; 

But  he  felt  new  joy  his  bosom  swell, 
Wlien,  glittering  on  the  shadowed  ground* 

He  saw  a  purple  mnscle-shell ; 
Tliither  he  ran,  and  he  bent  him  low, 
He  heaved  at  the  stem  and  he  heaved  at  th<  K^v. 
And  he  pushed  her  over  the  yielding  sand 
Till  he  came  to  the  verge  of  the  haunted  land. 
'  She  was  as  lovely  a  pleasure-boat 

As  ever  fairy  had  paddled  in. 
For  she  glowed  with  purple  paint  withoo^ 

And  shone  with  silv^iy  pearl  within  ; 
A  sculler's  notch  in  the  stern  he  made, 
An  oar  he  shaped  of  the  bootle-blade ; 
Then  sprung  to  his  seat  with  a  lightsome  Iaa{i^ 
And  launched  afar  on  the  calm,  Uae  decfL 
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The  imps  of  the  river  yell  and  rave. 

They  had  no  power  above  the  wave ; 

Bat  they  heaved  the  billow  before  the  prow, 

And  they  dashed  the  surge  against  her  side, 
And  they  stmck  her  keel  with  jerk  and  blow, 

Till  the  gunwale  bent  to  the  rocking  tide. 
She  whimpled  about  to  the  pale  moonbeam. 
Like  a  feather  that  floats  on  a  wind- tossed  stream ; 
And  momently  athwart.her  track 
The  quarl  upreared  his  island  back, 
And  the  fluttering  scallop  behind  would  float. 
And  patter  the  water  about  the  boat ; 
But  he  bailed  her  out  with  his  colen-bell. 

And  he  kept  her  trimmed  with  a  wary  traod, 
While  on  eveiy  side,  like  lightning,  fell 

The  heavy  strokes  of  his  bootle-blade. 

Onward  still  he  held  his  way. 

Till  he  came  where  the  column  of  moonshine  lay, 

And  saw  beneath  the  surface  dim 

TLe  brown-backed  sturgeon  slowly  swim  ; 

Around  him  were  the  goblin  train,  — 

But  he  sculled  with  all  his  might  and  main. 

And  followed  wherever  the  sturgeon  led, 

Till  he  saw  him  upward  point  his  head  ; 

Then  he  dropped  his  paddle-blade. 

And  held  his  colen-goblet  up 

To  catch  the  drop  in  its  crimson  cup. 

With  sweeping  tail  and  quivering  fin 

Through  the  wave  the  sturgeon  flew. 
And,  like  the  heaven-shot  javelin. 

He  sprung  above  the  waters  blue. 
Instant  as  the  star-fall  light 

He  plunged  him  in  the  deep  again, 
But  he  left  an  arch  of  silver  bright, 

The  rainbow  of  the  moony  main. 
It  was  a  strange  and  lovely  sight 

To  see  the  puny  goblin  there  ; 
He  seemed  an  angel  form  of  light. 

With  azure  wing  and  sunny  hair. 

Throned  on  a  cloud  of  purple  fair. 
Circled  with  blue  and  edged  with  white, 
And  sitting,  at  the  fall  of  even, 
Beneath  the  bow  of  summer  heaven. 

A  moment,  and  its  lustre  fell ; 

But  ere  it  met  the  billow  blue 
He  caught  within  his  crimson  bell 

A  droplet  of  its  sparkling  dew,  — 
Joy  to  thee,  fay  !  thy  task  is  done. 
Thy  wings  are  pure,  for  the  gem  ia  worn,  -— 
Cheerly  ply  thy  dripping  oar. 
And  haste  away  to  the  elfin  shore. 

He  turns,  and,  lo  !  on  either  side 

The  ripples  on  his  path  divide  ; 

And  the  track  o'er  which  his  boat  must  pass 

Is  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  polished  glass. 


Around,  their  limbs  the  sea-nymphs  lave. 

With  snowy  arms  half  swelling  out, 
While  on  the  glossed  and  gleamy  wave 

Their  sea-grccn  ringlets  loosely  float. 
They  swim  around  with  smile  and  song ; 

They  press  the  bark  with  pearly  hand. 
And  gently  urge  her  course  along 

Toward  the  beach  of  speckled  sand. 

And,  as  he  lightly  leaped  to  land. 
They  bade  adieu  with  nod  and  bow  ; 

Then  gayly  kissed  each  little  hand. 
And  dropped  in  the  cxystal  deep  below. 

A  moment  stayed  the  fairy  there  ; 

He  kissed  the  beach  and  breathed  a  pra3rer ; 

Then  spread  his  wings  of  gilded  blue. 

And  on  to  the  elfin  court  he  flew. 

As  ever  ye  saw  a  bubble  rise. 

And  shine  with  a  thousand  changing  dyes, 

Till,  lessening  far,  through  ether  driven. 

It  mingles  with  the  hues  of  heaven  ; 

As,  at  the  glimpse  of  morning  pale. 

The  lance-fly  spreads  his  silken  sail. 

And  gleams  with  Mendings  soft  and  bright 

Till  lost  in  the  shades  of  fading  night,  — 

So  rose  from  earth  the  lovely  fay  ; 

So  vanished,  far  in  heaven  away  1 

•  •  •  V  • 

Up,  fairy !  quit  thy  chickweed  bower. 
The  cricket  has  called  the  second  hour ; 
Twice  again,  and  the  lark  will  rise 
To  kiss  the  streaking  of  the  skies,  — 
Up  !  thy  charmM  armor  don. 
Thou  'It  need  it  ere  the  night  be  gone. 

He  put  his  acom  helmet  on ; 

It  was  plumed  of  the  silk  of  the  thistle-down ; 

The  corselet  plate  that  guarded  his  breast 

Was  once  the  wild  bee's  golden  vest ; 

His  cloak,  of  a  thousand  mingled  dyes. 

Was  formed  of  the  wings  of  butterflies ; 

His  shield  was  the  shell  of  a  lady-bug  queen. 

Studs  of  gold  on  a  ground  of  green  ; 

And  the  quivering  lance  which  he  brandished 

bright 
Was  the  sting  of  a  wasp  he  had  slain  in  fight. 
Swift  he  bestrode  his  firefly  steed  ; 

He  bared  his  blade  of  the  bent-grass  blue  ; 
He  drove  his  spurs  of  the  cockle-seed, 

And  away  like  a  glance  of  thought  he  flew 
To  skim  the  heavens,  and  follow  far 
The  fiery  trail  oi  the  rocket-star. 

The  moth-fly,  as  he  shot  in  air. 
Crept  under  the  leaf,  and  hid  her  there ; 
The  katydid  forgot  its  lay. 
The  prowling  gnat  fled  fast  away. 
The  fell  mosquito  checked  his  drone 
I  And  folded  his  wings  till  the  fay  was  gone. 
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And  the  wily  beetle  dropped  his  head. 
And  fell  on  the  ground  as  if  he  were  dead ; 
They  crouched  thefai  close  in  the  darksome  shade, 

They  quaked  all  o'er  with  awe  and  fear, 
For  they  had  felt  the  blue-bent  blade, 

And  writhed  at  the  prick  of  the  elfin  spear. 
Many  a  time,  on  a  summer's  night. 
When  the  sky  was  clear,  and  the  moon  was  bright. 
They  had  been  roused  from  the  haunted  ground 
By  the  yelp  and  bay  of  the  fairy  hound  ; 

They  had  heard  the  tiny  bugle-horn. 
They  had  heard  the  twang  of  the  maize-silk  string, 
When  the  vine-twig  bows  were  tightly  drawn. 

And  the  needle-shaft  through  air  was  borne. 
Feathered  with  down  of  the  hum -bird's  wing. 
And  now  they  deemed  the  courier  ouphe 

Some  hunter-sprite  of  the  elfin  ground, 
And  they  watched  till  they  saw  him  mount  the  roof 

That  canopies  the  world  around  ; 
Then  glad  they  left  their  corert  lair. 
And  freaked  about  in  the  midnight  air. 

Up  to  the  vaulted  firmament 

His  pat&  the  firefly  courser  bent. 

And  at  ever}'  gallop  ou  tlie  wind 

He  flung  a  glittering  sjiark  behind  ; 

He  flies  like  a  feather  in  the  blast 

Till  the  first  light  cloud  in  heaven  is  past. 

But  the  shapes  of  air  have  begun  their  work, 
And  a  drizzly  mist  is  round  him  cast ; 

He  cannot  see  through  the  mantle  murk ; 
He  shivers  with  cold,  but  he  ui^s  fast ; 

Through  storm  and  darkness,  sleet  and  shade, 
He  lashes  his  steed,  and  spurs  amain,  — 
For  shailowy  hands  have  twitched  the  rein. 

And  flame-shot  tongues  around  him  playod. 
And  near  him  many  a  fiendish  eye  • 
Glared  with  a  fell  malignity. 
And  yells  of  rage,  and  shrieks  of  fear, 
Came  screaming  on  his  startled  ear. 

His  wings  are  wet  around  his  breast, 
The  plume  hangs  dripping  from  his  crest. 
His  eyes  are  blurred  i^ith  the  lightning's  glara, 
And  his  ears  are  stunned  with  the  thunder's  blare. 
But  he  gave  a  shout,  and  his  blade  he  drew. 

He  thrust  before  and  he  struck  behind. 
Till  he  pierced  their  cloudy  bodies  through. 

And  gashed  their  shadowy  limbs  of  wind  : 
Howling  the  misty  spectres  flew. 

They  rend  the  air  with  frightful  cries ; 
For  he  has  gained  the  welkin  blue. 

And  the  land  of  clouds  beneath  him  lies. 

Up  to  the  cope  careering  swift. 

In  breathless  motion  fast, 
Fleet  as  the  swallow  cuts  the  drift, 

Or  the  sea-roo  rides  the  blast. 


The  sapphire  sheet  of  eve  is  shot. 

The  sphered  moon  is  past. 
The  earth  but  seems  a  tiny  blot 

On  a  sheet  of  azure  cast. 
0,  it  was  sweet,  in  the  cl«*ar  moonlight. 

To  trea<l  the  starry  plain  of  ewn  ! 
To  meet  the  thousand  eye**  of  night. 

And  feel  th(*  cooling  br»>ath  of  heaven  ! 
But  the  elfin  made  no  stop  or  stay 
Till  he  came  to  the  bmk  of  the  Milky  Way  ; 
Then  he  checked  his  courser's  foot. 
And  watched  for  the  glimjNie  of  the  plaaet-ehooL 

Sudden  along  the  snowy  tide 

That  swelled  to  meet  their  footatepe'  fall. 
The  sylphs  of  heaven  were  seen  to  glide. 

Attired  in  sunset's  crimson  pall ; 
Around  the  fay  they  weave  the  danee. 

They  skip  before  him  on  the  plain. 
And  one  has  taken  his  wasp-Hting  lanee. 

And  one  upholds  his  bridle-rein  ; 
With  warblings  wild  they  lead  him  on 

To  where,  through  clouds  of  amber  aeeiii 
Studded  with  stars,  resplendent  shone 

The  palace  of  the  sylphid  tjueen. 
Its  spiral  columns,  gleaming  bright. 
Were  streamers  of  the  northern  light ; 
Its  curtain's  light  and  lovely  flush 
Was  of  the  morning's  rosy  blush ; 
And  the  ceiling  fair  that  rose  aboon. 
The  white  and  feathery  fleece  of  noon. 

• 

But,  0,  how  fair  the  shayi  that  lay 

Beneath  a  rainbow  liending  brigjit ! 
She  seemed  to  the  entrancM  fay 

The  loveliest  of  the  forms  of  li^t ; 
Her  mantle  was  the  purple  rolled 

At  twilight  in  the  we«t  afar : 
*T  was  tied  with  threads  of  dawning  gold. 

And  buttoned  with  a  sparkling  sUr. 
Her  face  was  like  the  lily  roon 

That  veils  the  vental  planet's  hoe  ; 
Her  eyes,  two  beamlets  from  the  moon. 

Set  floating  in  the  welkin  blue. 
Her  hair  is  like  the  sunny  beam. 
And  the  diamond  gems  which  round  h  ^aaa 
Are  the  pure  drops  of  dewy  even 
That  ne'er  have  left  their  native  heaven* 

*  •  •  »  • 

She  was  lovely  and  fair  to  see. 

And  the  elfin's  heart  beat  fitfrilly  ; 

But  lovelier  far,  and  still  more  fsir. 

The  earthly  form  imprinted  there  ; 

Naught  he  saw  in  the  heavens  above 

Was  half  so  dear  as  his  mortal  love. 

For  he  thought  upon  her  look:)  so  meek. 

And  he  thought  of  the  light  flush  on  her  dieek. 

Never  again  might  he  bo^k  mimI  lie 
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On  that  sweet  cheek  and  moonlight  eye ; 

But  in  his  dreams  her  form  to  see, 

To  clasp  her  in  his  revery, 

To  think  upon  his  viigin  bride, 

Was  worth  all  heaven,  and  earth  beside. 

**  Lrfidy,**  he  cried,  ''  I  have  sworn  to-night. 

On  the  word  of  a  fairy  knight. 

To  do  my  sentence,  task  aright ; 

My  honor  scarce  is  free  from  stain,  — 

I  may  not  soil  its  snows  again  ; 

Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe. 

Its  mandate  must  be  answered  now.*' 

Her  bosom  heaved  with  many  a  sigh. 

The  tear  was  in  her  drooping  eye  ; 

But  she  led  him  to  the  palace  gate. 

And  called  the  sylphs  who  hovered  there, 
And  bade  them  fly  and  bring  him  straight, 

Of  clouds  condensed,  a  sable  car. 
With  charm  and  spell  she  blessed  it  there^ 
From  all  the  fiends  of  upper  air  ; 
Then  round  him  cast  the  shadowy  shroud. 
And  tied  his  steed  behind  the  cloud ; 
And  pressed  his  hand  as  she  bade  him  fly 
Far  to  the  vetge  of  the  northern  sky. 
For  by  its  wane  and  wavering  light 
There  was  a  star  would  Ml  to-night. 

Borne  afar  on  the  wings  of  the  blast. 
Northward  away,  he  speeds  him  fast. 
And  his  courser  follows  the  cloudy  wain 
Till  the  hoof-strokes  fall  like  pattering  rain. 
The  clouds  roll  backward  as  he  flies. 
Each  flickering  star  behind  him  lies. 
And  he  has  reached  the  northern  plain. 
And  backe<l  his  firefly  steed  again. 
Ready  to  follow  in  its  flight 
The  streaming  of  the  rocket-light. 

The  star  is  yet  in  the  vault  of  heaven, 

Rnt  it  rocks  in  the  summer  gale ; 
And  now  *t  is  fitful  and  uneven. 

And  now  't  is  deadly  pale  ; 
And  now  't  is  wrapped  in  sulphur-smoke. 

Ami  quenched  is  its  rayless  beam  ; 
And  now  with  a  rattling  thunder-stroke 

It  bursts  in  fla^h  and  flame. 
As  s^ift  as  the  glance  of  the  arrowy  lance 

That  the  storm -spirit  flings  from  high, 
Thp  Ktar-shot  flew  o'er  the  welkin  blue, 

As  it  fell  from  the  sheeted  sky. 
As  swift  as  the  wind  in  its  train  behind 

The  elfin  gallops  along  : 
The  fiends  of  the  clouds  are  bellowing  loud. 

But  the  sylphid  charm  is  strong ; 
He  gallops  unhurt  in  the  shower  of  fire, 

While  the  cloud-fiends  fly  from  the  blaze ; 
He  watches  each  flake  till  its  sparks  expire. 


And  rides  in  the  light  of  its  rays. 
But  he  drove  his  steed  to  the  lightning^s  speed. 

And  caught  a  glimmering  spark  ; 
Then  wheeled  around  to  the  fairy  ground. 

And  sped  through  the  midnight  dark. 

•  •  a  >  . 

Ouphe  and  goblin  !  imp  and  sprite  t 

£lf  of  eve  1  and  stany  fay ! 
Ye  that  love  the  moon's  soft  light, 

Hither,  —  hither  wend  your  way ; 
Twine  ye  in  a  jocund  ring. 

Sing  and  trip  it  merrily, 
Hand  to  hand,  and  wing  to  wing^ 

Bound  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree. 

Hail  the  wanderer  again 

With  dance  and  song,  and  lute  and  lyre ; 
Pure  his  wing  and  strong  his  chain. 

And  doubly  bright  his  fairy  fire. 
Twine  ye  in  an  aiiy  round. 

Brush  the  dew  and  print  the  lea ; 
Skip  and  gambol,  hop  and  bound. 

Round  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree. 

The  beetle  guards  our  holy  ground. 

He  flies  about  the  haunted  place. 
And  if  mortal  there  be  found, 

He  hums  in  his  e^rs  and  flaps  his  face ; 
Tlie  leaf-harp  sounds  our  roundelay. 

The  owlet's  eyes  our  lanterns  be  ; 
Thus  we  sing  and  dance  and  play 

Round  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree. 

But  hark  !  from  tower  to  tree-top  high, 

The  sentry-elf  his  call  has  made ; 
A  streak  is  in  the  eastern  sky, 

Shapes  of  moonlight  ?  flit  and  fade  ! 

The  hill-tops  gleam  in  morning's  spring. 

The  skylark  shakes  his  dappled  wing, 

The  day-glimpse  glimmere  on  the  lawn. 

The  cock  has  crowed,  and  the  fays  are  gone. 

JosBPH  Rodman  drakb. 


SELLA'S  FAIRY  SLIPPERS. 

"See,  mether  dear,"  she  said,  "what  I  have 

found 
Upon  our  rivulet's  bank  ;  two  slippers,' white 
As  the  midwinter  snow,  and  spangled  o'er 
With  twinkling  points,  likestars,  and  on  the  edge 
lily  name  is  wrought  in  silver ;  read,  I  pray, 
Sella,  the  name  thy  mother,  now  in  heaven, 
Gave  at  my  birth  ;  and,  sure,  they  fit  my  feet ! " 
"A  dainty  pair,"  the  prudent  matron  said, 
"  But  thine  they  are  not.   We  mnst  lay  them  by 
For  those  whose  careless  hands  have  left  them 

here; 
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Or  haply  they  were  placed  beside  the  brook 
To  be  a  snare.     1  cannot  see  thy  name 
Upon  the  border,  —  only  chaiBcteTS 
Of  mystic  look  and  dim  are  there,  like  signs 
Of  some  strange  art ;  nay,  daughter,  wear  them 

not." 
Then  Sella  hung  the  slippers  in  the  porch 
Of  that  broad  rustic  lodge,  and  all  who  passed 
Admired  their  fair  contexture,  but  none  knew 
Who  left  them  by  the  brook.    And  now,  at  length. 
May,  with  her  flowers  and  singing  birds,  had  gone, 
And  on  bright  streams  and  into  deep  wells  shone 
The  high  midsummer  sun.     One  day,  at  noon, 
Sella  was  missed  from  the  accustomed  meaL 
They  sought  herin  herfavorite  haunts,  they  looked 
By  the  great  rock,  and  far  along  the  stream, 
And  shouted  in  the  sounding  woods  her  name. 
Night  came,  and  forth  the  sorrowing  household 

went 
With  torches  over  the  wide  pasture-grounds 
To  \wo\  and  thicket,  marsh  and  briery  dell. 
And  solitary  valley  far  away. 
The  morning  came,  and  Sella  was  not  found. 
The  sun  climbed  high,  they  sought  her  still; 

the  noon. 
The  hot  and  silent  noon,  heard  Sella*8  name 
Uttered  with  a  despairing  cry  to  wastes 
O'er  which  the  eagle  hovered.     As  the  sun 
Stooped  toward  the  amber  west  to  bring  the  dose 
Of  that  sad  second  day,  and,  with  red  eyes, 
The  mother  sat  within  her  home  alone, 
Sella  was  at  her  side.     A  shriek  of  joy 
Broke  thesadsilence  ;  glad,  warm  tears  were  shed, 
And  words  of  gladness  uttered.     "  O,  forgive," 
The  maiden  said,  '*  that  I  could  e'er  forget 
Thy  wishes  for  a  moment.     I  just  tried 
The  slippers  on,  amazed  to  see  them  shaped 
So  fairly  to  my  feet,  when,  all  at  once, 
1  felt  my  steps  upborne  and  hurried  on 
Almost  as  if  with  wings.     A  strange  delight^ 
Blent  with  a  tlirill  of  fear,  o'ermastered  me. 
And,  ere  I  knew,  my  plashing  stejis  were  set 
Within  the  rivulet's  pebbly  bed,  and  I 
Was  rushing  down  the  current.     By  my  side 
Tripped  one  as  beautiful  as  ever  looked 
From  white  clouds  in  a  dream  ;  and,  as  we  ran. 
She  talked  with  musical  voice  and  sweetly  laughed. 
Gayly  we  lea]>ed  the  crag  and  swam  the  pool. 
And  swept  with  dimpling  eddies  round  the  rock. 
And  glided  between  shady  meadow-banks. 
The  streamlet,  broadening  as  we  went,  became 
A  swelling  river,  and  we  shot  along 
By  stately  towns,  and  under  leaning  masts 
Of  gallant  barks,  nor  lingered  by  the  shore 
Of  blooming  gardens ;  onward,  onward  still. 
The  same  strong  impulse  bore  me  till,  at  last. 
We  entered  the  great  deep,  and  passed  below 
His  billows,  into  boundless  spaces,  lit 


With  a  green  sunshine.     Here  were  mif^tjgtotm 
Far  down  the  ocean-valleys,  and  between 
Lay  what  might  seem  fair  meadows,  softlj  tinged 
With  orange  and  with  crimson.     Heiv  arose 
Tall  stems,  that,  rooted  in  the  depths  below. 
Swung  idly  with  the  motions  of  the  2«ra ; 
And  here  were  shrubberies  in  whose  mazy  scir^n 
The  creatures  of  the  deep  made  haont.  My  fnrnd 
Named  the  strange  growths,  the  pretty  cormlline. 
The  dulse  withcrimson  leaves,  and,  ictreaming  (at. 
Sea-thong  and  sea-laoe.    Hero  the  tangle  spna*! 
Its  broad  thick  fronds,  with  pleasant  boweis  be- 
neath; 
And  oft  we  trod  a  waste  of  pearly  sands, 
Spotted  with  rosy  shells,  and  thence  looked  in 
At  caverns  of  the  sea  whose  rock-roofed  halls 
Lay  in  blue  twilight     As  we  moved  alon^ 
The  dwellers  of  the  deep,  in  mighty  herds. 
Passed  by  us,  reverently  they  pswsed  as  by. 
Long  trains  of  dolphins  rolling  through  the  brise. 
Huge  whales,  that  drew  the  waters  aftrr  them, 
A  torrent-stream,  and  hideous  hammer-sharks, 
Chssing  their  prey ;  I  shuddered  as  they  came ; 
Gently  they  turned  aside  and  gave  us  room.** 

Hereat  broke  in  the  mother,  "Sella,  dear. 
This  is  a  dream,  — the  idlest,  vainest  dream.** 

'*  Nay,  mother,  nay ;  behold  thissea-greenscsif^ 
Woven  of  such  threatis  as  never  hummu  hand 
Twined  trom  the  distaff.     She  who  led  my  way 
Through  the  great  waters  bade  me  wear  it  home, 
A  token  that  my  tale  is  true.     *  And  keep,' 
She  said,  '  the  slippers  thou  hast  foond.  for  thoo. 
When  shod  with  them,  shalt  be  like  oue  of  us, 
With  power  to  walk  at  will  the  ocean-floor. 
Among  its  monstrous  creatures,  anafraid. 
And  feel  no  longing  for  the  air  of  heaven 
To  fill  thy  lungs,  and  send  the  warm,  red  blood 
Along  thy  veins.     But  thou  shalt  pacts  the  boon 
In  dances  with  the  sea-nymphs,  or  go  forth. 
To  look  into  the  mysteries  oif  the  aby« 
Where  never  plummet  reached.   And  thoa  shalt 

sleep 
Thy  weariness  away  on  downy  banks 
Of  sea-moss,  where  the  pulses  of  the  tide 
Shall  gently  lift  thy  hair,  or  thou  shalt  float 
On  the  soft  currents  that  go  forth  and  wind 
From  isle  to  isle,  and  wander  through  th^  sm.* 

"  So  spake  my  fellow-voyager,  hvr  wonU 
Sounding  like  wavelets  on  a  summer  shore. 
And  then  we  stopped  beside  a  hanging  rock 
With  a  smooth  beach  of  white  sands  at  its  foot. 
Where  three  fair  creatures  like  herself  were  sK 
At  their  sea-bamjuet,  crisp  and  juicy  stalks, 
Culled  from  the  ocean's  meadows,  and  the  sireci 
Midrib  of  pleasant  leaves,  and  golden  fruits 
Dropped  from  the  trees  that  edge  thesoathem  i*lr«« 
And  gathered  on  the  waves.    Kindly  they  pn\rd 
That  I  would  share  their  meal,  and  I  jiartook 
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With  eager  appetite,  for  long  had  heen 
My  journey,  and  I  left  the  spot  refreshed. 

*'  And  then  we  wandered  off  amid  the  groyes 
Of  conl  loftier  than  the  growths  of  earth  ; 
The  mightiest  cedar  lifts  no  trunk  like  theirs,' 
So  huge,  so  high,  toward  heaven,  nor  overhangs 
Alleys  and  bowers  so  dim.     We  moved  between 
Pinnacles  of  black  rock,  which,  from  beneath. 
Molten  by  inner  fires,  so  said  my  guide. 
Gushed  long  ago  into  the  hissing  brine. 
That  quenched  and  hardened  them,  and  now  they 

stand 
Motionless  in  the  currents  of  the  sea 
That  part  and  flow  around  them.    As  we  went, 
We  looked  into  the  hollows  of  the  abyss, 
To  which  the  never-resting  waters  sweep 
The  skeletons  of  sharks,  the  long  white  spines 
Of  narwhal  and  of  dolphin,  bones  of  men 
Shipwrecked,  and  mighty  ribs  of  foundered  barks ; 
Down  the  blue  pits  we  looked,  and  hastened  on. 

"  But  beautiful  the  fountains  of  the  sea 
Sprang  upward  from  its  bed  ;  the  silvery  jets 
Shot  branching  far  into  the  azure  brine, 
And  where  they  mingled  with  it,  the  great  deep 
Quivered  and  shook,  as  shakes  the  glimmering  air 
Above  a  furnace.     So  we  wandered  through 
The  mighty  world  of  waters,  till  at  length 
I  wearied  of  its  wonders,  and  my  heart 
Began  to  yearn  for  my  dear  mountain -home. 
I  prayed  my  gentle  guide  to  lead  me  back 
To  the  upper  air.     '  A  glorious  realm,'  1  said, 
*  Is  this  thou  openest  to  me,  but  I  stray 
Bewildered  in  its  vastness,  these  strange  sights 
And  this  strange  light  oppress  me.     I  must  see 
The  faces  that  1  love,  or  I  shall  die.' 

"  She  took  my  hand,  and,  darting  through  the 
waves, 
Broughtme  to  where  thestream,  by  which  wecame. 
Rushed  into  the  main  ocean.     Then  began 
A  slower  journey  upward.     Wearily 
We  breasted  the  strong  current,  climbing  through 
The  rapids  tossing  high  their  foam.    The  night 
Came  down,  and,  in  the  clear  depth  of  a  pool. 
Edged  with  o'erhanging  rock,  we  took  our  rest 
Till  morning  ;  and  1  slept,  and  dreamed  of  home 
And  thee.    A  pleasant  sight  the  morning  showed  ; 
The  green  fields  of  this  upper  world,  the  herds 
That  grazed  the  bank,  the  light  on  the  red  clouds. 
The  trees,  with  all  their  host  of  trembling  leaves. 
Lifting  and  lowering  to  the  restless  wind  < 

Their  branches.     As  I  woke  I  saw  them  all 
From  the  clear  stream  ;  yetstrangely  was  my  heart 
parted  between  the  watery  world  and  this. 
And  as  we  journeyed  upward,  oft  1  thought 
Of  marvels  I  had  seen,  and  stopped  and  turned. 
And  lingered,  till  I  thought  of  thee  again  ; 
And  then  again  I  turned  and  clambered  up 
The  rivulet*s  murmuring  path,  until  we  came 


Beside  this  cottage  door.    There  tenderly 
My  fair  conductor  kissed  me,  and  I  saw 
Her  face  no  more.     I  took  the  slippers  off. 
0,  with  what  deep  delight  my  lungs  drew  in 
The  air  of  heaven  again,  and  with  what  joy 
I  felt  my  blood  bound  with  its  former  glow  1 
And  now  I  never  leave  thy  side  again  ! " 

So  spoke  the  maiden  Sella,  with  large  tears 
Standing  in  her  mild  eyes,  and  in  the  porch 
Beplaced  the  slippers. 

*  •  a  .  . 

WtLUAM  CVLLBM  BaVANT. 


KILMENY. 

BoNKY  Kilmeny  gaed  up  the  glen ; 
But  it  wasna  to  meet  Duneira*s  men. 
Nor  the  rosy  monk  of  the  isle  to  see. 
For  Kilmeny  was  pure  as  pure  could  be. 
It  was  only  to  hear  the  yorlin  sing; 
And  pu*  the  cress-flower  round  the  spring;  — 
The  scarlet  hypp,  and  the  hind  berry. 
And  the  nut  that  hung  fne  the  hazel-tree  ; 
For  Kilmeny  was  pure  as  pure  could  be. 
But  lang  may  her  minny  look  o'er  the  waf , 
And  lang  may  she  seek  i*  the  green-wood  shaw ; 
Lang  the  laiid  of  Duneira  blame. 
And  lang;  lang  greet  or  Kilmeny  come  hame. 

When  many  a  day  had  come  and  fled. 
When  grief  grew  calm,  and  hope  was  dead. 
When  mass  for  Kilmeny's  soul  had  been  sung; 
When  the  bedesman  had  prayed,  and  the  dead- 
bell  rung ; 
Late,  late  in  a  gloamin,  when  all  was  still. 
When  the  fringe  was  red  on  the  westlin  hiU, 
The  wood  was  sear,  the  moon  i'  the  wane. 
The  reek  o'  the  cot  hung  over  the  plain,  — 
Like  a  little  wee  cloud  in  the  world  its  lane  ; 
When  the  ingle  lowed  with  an  eiry  leme, 
Late,  late  in  the  gloamin  Kilmeny  came  hame  1 

'*  Kilmeny,  Kilmeny,  where  have  you  been  ? 
Lang  hae  we  sought  both  holt  and  den,  — 
By  linn,  by  ford,  and  green-wood  tree ; 
Yet  you  are  halesome  and  fair  to  see. 
Where  got  you  that  joup  o'  the  lily  sheen  ? 
That  bonny  snood  of  the  birk  sae  green  ? 
And  these  roses,  the  fairest  that  ever  was  seen  f 
Kilmeny,  Kilmeny,  where  have  you  been  ? " 

Kilmeny  looked  up  with  a  lovely  gmce. 
But  nae  smile  was  seen  on  Kilmeny's  face  ; 
As  still  was  her  look,  and  as  still  was  her  ee. 
As  the  stillness  that  lay  on  the  emerant  lea. 
Or  the  mist  that  bh^eps  on  a  wavelets  sea. 
For  Kilmeny  had  been  she  knew  not  where, 
And  Kilmeny  had  seen  what  shu  could  not  declare. 
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Kilmeny  had  been  where  the  cock  never  crew, 
Where  the  rain  neverfell,  and  the  wind  never  blew ; 
But  it  seemed  as  the  harp  of  the  sky  had  rang, 
And  the  airs  of  heaven  played  round  her  tongue, 
When  she  spake  of  the  lovely  foims  she  had  seen. 
And  a  land  where  sin  had  never  been,  — 
A  land  o(  love,  and  a  land  of  light, 
Withouten  son  or  moon  or  night ; 
Where  the  river  swa'd  a  living  stream. 
And  the  light  a  pure  celestial  beam : 
The  land  of  vision  it  would  seem, 
A  still,  an  everlasting  dream. 

In  yon  green-wood  there  is  a  waik. 
And  in  that  waik  there  is  a  wene. 

And  in  that  wene  there  is  a  maike. 
That  neither  has  flesh,  blood,  nor  bane ; 
And  down  in  yon  green-wood  he  walks  his  lane. 

In  that  green  wene  Kilmeny  lay, 
Her  bosom  happed  wi*  the  flowerets  gay  ; 
But  the  air  was  soft,  and  the  silence  deep, 
And  bonny  Kilmeny  fell  sound  asleep  ; 
She  kend  uae  mair,  nor  opened  her  ee. 
Till  waked  by  the  hymns  of  a  far  countiye. 

She  wakened  on  a  conch  of  the  silk  sae  slim. 
All  striped  wi'  the  bars  of  the  rainbow's  rim  ; 
And  lovely  beings  around  were  rife, 
Who  erst  had  travelled  mortal  life  ; 
And  aye  they  smiled,  and  *gHn  to  speer : 
"  What  spirit  has  brought  this  mortal  here  f " 
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Lang  have  I  journeyed  the  world  wide," 
A  meek  and  reverend  fere  replied  ; 
"  Baith  night  and  day  I  have  watched  the  fair 
Eident  a  thousand  years  and  mair. 
Yes,  I  have  watched  o'er  ilk  degree. 
Wherever  blooms  femenitye ; 
But  sinless  virgin,  free  of  stain. 
In  mind  and  body,  iand  I  nane. 
Never,  since  the  banquet  of  time, 
Found  I  a  virgin  in  her  prime. 
Till  late  this  bonny  maiden  I  saw, 
As  si)otless  as  the  morning  snaw. 
Full  twenty  years  she  has  lived  as  free 
As  the  spirits  that  sojourn  in  this  countiye. 
I  have  brought  her  away  frae  the  snares  of  men, 
That  sin  or  death  she  may  never  ken." 

They  dasped  her  waist  and  her  hands  sae  fair ; 
They  kissed  her  cheek,  and  they  kerned  her  hair  ; 
And  round  came  many  a  blooming  fere, 
Spying*  "  Bonny  Kilmeny,  ye  're  welcome  here; 
Women  are  freed  of  the  littand  scorn  ; 
O,  blest  be  the  day  Kilmeny  was  bom  ! 
Now  shall  the  land  of  the  spirits  see. 
Now  shall  it  ken,  what  a  woman  may  be  1 " 


They  lifted  Kilmeny,  they  led  her  away. 
And  she  walked  in  the  light  of  a  imnli^^  lUy  ; 
The  sky  was  a  dome  of  crystal  bright, 
The  fountain  of  vision,  and  fountain  of  light ; 
The  emerald  fields  were  of  dazzling  glow. 
And  the  flowers  of  everlasting  blow. 
Then  deep  in  the  stream  her  body  they  laid, 
That  her  youth  and  beauty  never  might  fade  : 
And  they  smiled  on  heaven,  when  they  «w  her  U« 
In  the  str(*am  of  life  tluit  wandered  by. 
And  she  heard  a  song,  — she  heard  it  aan^ 
She  kend  not  where  ;  but  sae  sweetly  it  roQg, 
It  fell  on  her  ear  likf  a  dream  of  the  mom,  — 
**  0,  blest  be  the  day  Kilmeny  was  bom  ! 
Now  shall  the  land  of  the  spirits  see. 
Now  shall  it  ken,  wh*t  a  woman  may  be !  ** 
.  .  •  •  • 

They  bore  her  far  to  a  monntain  green. 
To  see  what  mortal  never  had  seen ; 
And  they  seated  her  high  on  a  purple  twmrd. 
And  bade  her  heed  what  she  saw  and  heard. 
And  note  the  changes  the  spirits  wrought ; 
•For  now  she  lived  in  the  land  of  thoii;;ht.  — 
She  looked,  and  she  saw  nor  sun  nor 
But  a  crystal  dome  of  a  thousand  dies ; 
She  looked,  and  she  saw  nae  land  aright. 
But  an  endless  whirl  of  glory  and  light ; 
And  radiant  beings  went  and  came. 
Far  swifter  than  wind  or  the  linked 
She  hid  her  een  frae  the  dazzling  view ; 
She  looked  again,  and  the  scene  was 


She  saw  a  sun  on  a  snmmer  sky. 
And  clouds  of  amber  sailing  by  ; 
A  lovely  land  beneath  her  ky. 
And  that  land  had  glens  and  mountains  gray ; 
And  that  land  had  valleys  and  hoary  piles, 
And  marled  seas,  and  a  thousand  isles ; 
Its  fields  were  speckled,  its  forests  green. 
And  its  lakes  were  all  of  the  dazzling  &h^n. 
Like  magic  mirrors,  where  slumbering  lay 
The  sun  and  the  sky  and  the  cloudlet  f(r«y. 
Which  heaved  and  trembled,  and  gently  ftwung  ; 
On  every  shore  they  seemed  to  be  hung  ; 
For  there  they  were  seen  on  their  downward  plain 
A  thousand  times  and  a  thousand  again  ; 
In  winding  lake  and  placid  firth,  — 
Little  peaceful  heavens  in  the  bosom  of  e.trtb 

Kilmeny  Mghed  and  seemed  to  grierr. 
For  she  found  her  heart  to  that  laud  did  cle^vt ; 
She  saw  the  corn  wave  on  the  vale  ; 
She  saw  the  deer  ran  down  the  dale  ; 
She  saw  the  plaid  and  the  broad  claymore. 
And  the  brows  that  the  badge  of  fre<*«!om  bore ; 
And  she  thought  she  had  seen  the  land  before. 
•  .  •  .  » 

Then  Kilmeny  be^»e<l  again  to  see 
The  friends  she  had  left  in  her  own  coontiye^ 
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To  tell  of  the  place  where  she  had  been, 
And  the  glories  that  lay  in  the  land  unaeen ; 
To  warn  the  living  maidens  fair, 
The  loTed  of  heaven,  the  spirits'  care, 
That  all  whose  minds  iinmeled  remain 
Shall  bloom  in  beauty  when  time  is  gane. 

With  distant  music,  soft  and  deep, 
They  lulled  Kilmeny  sound  asleep  ; 
And  when  she  awakened,  she  lay  her  lane, 
All  happe<l  with  flowers  in  the  green-wood  wene. 
When  seven  long  years  had  come  and  fled  ; 
When  grief  was  calm,  and  hope  was  dead  ; 
Wlien  scarce  was  remembered  Kilmeny's  namoi 
Late,  late  in  a  gloamin,  Kilmeny  came  hams  I 
And  0,  her  beauty  was  fair  to  see. 
But  still  and  steadfast  was  her  ee  t 
Such  beauty  baixl  may  never  declare. 
For  there  was  no  pride  nor  passion  there ; 
And  the  soft  desire  of  maidens*  een 
In  that  mild  face  could  never  be  seen. 
Her  seymar  was  the  lily  flower. 
And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  in  the  shower ; 
And  her  voice  like  the  distant  melodje 
That  floats  along  the  twilight  sea. 
Bat  she  loved  to  raike  the  lanely  glen. 
And  keeped  afar  frae  the  haunts  of  men ; 
Her  holy  hymns  unheard  to  sing, 
To  suck  the  flowers  and  drink  the  spring. 
But  wherever  her  peaceful  form  appeared. 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  hills  were  cheered  ; 
The  wolf  played  blythely  round  the  field ; 
The  lordly  byson  lowed  and  kneeled  ; 
The  dun  deer  wooed  with  manner  bland» 
And  cowered  aneath  her  lily  hand. 
And  when  at  even  the  woodlands  rung, 
When  hymns  of  other  worlds  she  sung 
In  ecstasy  of  sweet  devotion, 
O,  then  the  glen  was  all  in  motion  1 
The  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  came. 
Broke  from  their  bughts  and  faulds  the  tame, 
And  gove<l  around,  charmed  and  amazed  ; 
Even  the  dull  cattle  crooned  and  gazed. 
And  murmured,  and  looked  with  anxious  pain 
For  something  the  mystery  to  explain. 
The  buzzard  came  with  the  throstle-cock, 
The  corby  left  her  houf  in  the  rock  ; 
The  blackbird  alang  wi*  the  eagle  flew  ; 
The  hind  came  tripping  o'er  the  dew  ; 
The  wolf  and  the  kid  their  raike  began  ; 
And  the  tod,  and  the  lamb,  and  the  leveret  ran  ; 
The  hawk  and  the  hem  attour  them  hung. 
And  the  merland  the  mavis  forhooyed  their  young ; 
And  all  in  a  peaceful  ring  were  hurled  : 
It  was  like  an  eve  in  a  sinless  world  I 

When  a  month  and  day  had  come  and  gane, 
Kilmeny  sought  the  green-wood  wene ; 


There  laid  her  down  on  the  leaves  sae  green. 

And  Kilmeny  on  earth  was  never  mair  seen. 

But  0  the  words  that  fell  from  her  month 

Were  words  of  wonder,  and  words  of  truth  ! 

But  all  the  land  were  fin  fear  and  dread, 

For  they  kend  na  whether  she  was  living  or  dead. 

It  wasna  her  hame,  and  she  couldna  remain  ; 

She  left  this  world  of  sorrow  and  pain. 

And  returned  to  the  land  of  thought  again. 

Jambs  Hogg. 
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Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen. 
We  dare  n't  go  a  hunting 

For  fear  of  little  men ; 
Wee  folk,  good' folk, 

Trooping  all  together ; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap, 

And  white  owl's  feather  f 

Down  along  the  rocky  shore 

Some  make  their  home,  — 
They  live  on  crispy  pancakes 

Of  yellow  tide-foam ; 
Some  in  the  reeds 

Of  the  black  mountain-lake, 
With  frogs  for  their  watch-doga^ 

All  night  awake. 

High  on  the  hill-top 

The  old  king  sits ; 
He  is  now  so  old  and  gray 

He  's  nigh  lost  his  wits. 
With  a  bridge  of  white  mist 

Columbkill  he  crosses, 
On  his  stately  journeys 

From  Slieveleague  to  Rosses ; 
Or  going  up  with  music 

On  cold  starry  nights, 
To  sup  ynth  the  queen 

Of  the  gay  Northern  Lights. 

Tliey  stole  little  Bridget 

For  seven  years  long  ; 
When  she  came  down  again 

Her  friends  were  all  gone. 
They  took  her  lightly  back, 

Between  tlie  night  and  morrow ; 
They  thought  that  she  was  fast  asleep. 

But  she  was  dead  with  sorrow. 
They  have  kept  her  ever  since 

Deep  within  the  lakes. 
On  a  bed  of  flag-leaves. 

Watching  till  she  wakes. 

By  the  craggy  hillside. 
Through  the  mosses  bare. 
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They  have  planted  thorn-trees 
For  pleasure  here  and  there. 

Ib  any  man  so  daring 
To  dig  one  up  in  spite, 

He  shall  find  the  thomies  set 
In  his  bed  at  night. 

Up  the  airy  mountain, 

Down  the  rushy  glen. 
We  dare  n't  go  a  hunting 

For  fear  of  little  men  ; 
Wee  folk,  good  folk, 

Trooping  all  together ; 
Green  jacket,  red  cap. 

And  white  owfs  feather ! 

WlLUAM 


T-*- 


THE  FAIRY  CHILD. 

The  summer  sun  was  sinking 
With  a  mild  light,  calm  and  mellow ; 

It  shone  on  my  little  boy*s  bonnie  cheeks. 
And  his  loose  locks  of  yellow. 

The  robin  was  singing  sweetly. 
And  his  song  was  sad  and  tender ; 

And  my  little  boy*s  eyes,  while  he  heard  the  song, 
Smiled  with  a  sweet,  soft  splendor. 

My  little  boy  lay  on  my  bosom 
While  his  soul  the  song  was  quafling  ; 

The  joy  of  his  soul  had  tinged  his  cheek. 
And  his  heart  and  his  eye  were  laughing. 

I  sate  alone  in  my  cottage, 

The  midnight  needle  plying ; 
I  feared  for  my  child,  for  the  rush's  light 

In  the  socket  now  was  dying ! 

There  came  a  hand  to  my  lonely  latch. 
Like  the  wind  at  midnight  moaning ; 

I  knelt  to  pray,  but  rose  again. 
For  I  heard  my  little  boy  groaning. 

I  crossed  my  brow  and  I  crossed  my  breast, 
But  that  night  my  child  departed,  — 

They  left  a  weakling  in  his  stead. 
And  I  am  broken-hearted  1 

0,  it  cannot  be  my  own  sweet  boy. 

For  his  eyes  are  dim  and  hollow ; 
My  little  boy  is  gone  —  is  gone, 

And  his  mother  soon  will  follow. 

The  dlige  for  the  dead  will  be  sung  for  me, 

And  the  mass  be  chanted  meetly. 

And  I  shall  sleep  with  my  little  boy. 

In  the  moonlight  churchyard  sweetly. 

John  anstbe. 


SONG  OF  WOOD-NYMPHa 

Come  here,  come  here,  and  dwell 

In  forest  deep  1 

Come  here,  come  here,  and  tell 

Why  thou  dost  weep  I 

Is  it  for  love  (sweet  pain  !) 

That  thus  thou  dar'st  complain 

Unto  our  pleasant  shades,  our  sumiMr 

Where  naught  else  grieves  ? 

Come  here,  come  here,  and  lis 

By  whispering  stream  I 

Here  no  one  dares  to  die 

For  love*s  sweet  dream  ; 

But  health  all  seek,  and  joy. 

And  shun  penrerse  annoy, 

And  race  along  green  paths  tOl  doie  of  day. 

And  laugh  —  alway  I 

Or  else,  through  half  the  jnr. 

On  rushy  floor. 

We  lie  by  waters  clear. 

While  skylarks  pour 

Their  songs  into  the  sun  I 

And  when  bright  day  is  done, 

We  hide  'neath  bells  of  flowers  or  nodding  eon. 

And  dream  —  till  mom  ! 

Bauby  CoavwAU. 


THE  GREEN  GNOME. 


A  MSLODT. 


Ring,  sing  I  ring,  sing  I  pleasant  Sabbath  beHs ! 
Chime,  rhyme  !  chime,  rhyme  I  thoroogfa  dal<^ 

and  dells! 
Rhyme,   ring !  chime,   sing  I  pleasant  SahUth 

belb! 
Chime,  sing !  rhyme,  ring  I  orer  fields  and  frlU ! 

And  I  galloped  and  I  galloped  on  my  palfrrr 

white  as  milk. 
My  robe  was  of  the  sea-green  woof,  my  serk  wis 

of  the  silk  ; 
My  hair  was  golden  yellow,  and  it  floated  to  my 

shoe  ; 
My  eyes  were  like  two  harebells  bathed  in  littlr 

drops  of  dew ; 
My  palfrey,  never  stopping,  made  a  mnsic  swf«Uy 

blent 
With  the  leaves  of  autumn  dropping  all  around  dm 

as  I  went ; 
And  I  heard  the  bells,  grown  fainter,  &r  liehtnd 

me  peal  and  pUy, 
Fainter,  fainter,  fainter,  till  they  seemed  to  die 

away  ; 
And  beside  a  silver  rupiel,  on  a  little  heap  o 

sand. 


3- 


I  saw  the  green  gnome  sitting,  with  his  cheek 

upon  hia  hand. 
Then  he  started  up  to  see  me,  and  he  ran  with 

cry  and  bound, 
And  drew  me  from  my  palfrey  white  and  set  me 

on  the  ground. 

0  crimson,  crimson  were  his  locks,  his  £ftce  was 

green  to  see, 
But  he  cried,  *'  0  light-haired  lassie,  you  are 

bound  to  marry  me  !  * 
He  clasped  me  round  the  middle  small,  he  kissed 

me  on  the  cheek. 
He  kissed  me  once,  he  kissed  me  twice,  —  I  could 

not  stir  or  speak  ; 
He  kissed  me  twice,  he  kissed  me  thrice,  —  but 

when  he  kissed  sgain, 

1  called  aloud  upon  the  name  of  Him  who  died 

for  men. 

Sing,  sing !  ring,  ring !  pleasant  Sabbath  bells ! 
Chime,  rhyme  !  chime,  rhyme !  thorough  dales 

and  dells  ! 
Rhyme,   ring !  chime,  sing !  pleasant  Sabbath 

beUs! 
Chime,  sing  !  rhyme,  ring  !  over  fields  and  feUs ! 

0  faintly,  faintly,  faintly,  calling  men  and  maids 

to  pray. 
So  faintly,  faintly,  faintly  rang  the  beUs  far 

away ; 
And  as  T  named  the  Blessed  Name,  as  in  our 

need  we  can. 
The  ugly  green  green  gnome  became  a  tall  and 

comely  man  : 
His  hands  were  white,  his  beard  was  gold,  his 

eyes  were  black  as  sloes. 
His  tunic  was  of  scarlet  woof,  and  silken  were  his 

hose ; 
A  pensive  light  from  FaSryland  still  lingered  on 

his  cheek. 
His  Toice  was  like  the  running  brook,  when  he 

began  to  speak  ; 
"  0,  you  have  cast  away  the  charm  my  step-dame 

put  on  me. 
Seven  years  I  dwelt  in  Faeryland,  and  you  have 

set  me  free. 
0,  I  will  mount  thy  palfrey  white,  and  ride  to 

kirk  with  thee. 
And,  by  those  little  de¥ry  eyes,  we  twain  will 

wedded  be  t " 

Back  we  galloped,  never  stopping,  he  before  and 

I  behind, 
And  the  autumn  leaves  were  dropping,  red  and 

yellow,  in  the  wind  : 
And  the  sun  was  shining  clearer,  and  my  heart 

was  high  and  proud. 
As  nearer,  nearer,  nearer  rang  the  kirk  bells 

siK'eet  and  loud. 


And  we  saw  the  kirk  before  us,  as  we  trotted 

down  the  feUs, 
And  nearer,  clearer,  o*er  us,  rang  the  welcome  of 

the  bells. 

Ring,  sing  I  ring,  sing  1  pleasant  Sabbath  beUs  ! 
Chune,  ^hyme  !  chime,  rhyme  !  thorough  dales 

and  dells  ! 
Rhyme,   ring !  chime,   sing  !  pleasant  Sabbath 

beUsl 
Chime,  sing  1  rhyme,  ring  1  over  fields  and  fella  1 

ROBBaT  BUCHANAN* 


LA  BELLE  DAME  SANS  MERCL 

**  0,  MTHAT  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms. 

Alone  and  palely  loitering  f 
The  sedge  has  withered  from  the  lake, 

And  no  birds  sing. 

**  0,  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms, 
So  haggard  and  so  woe-begone  f 

The  squirrel's  granary  is  fidl. 
And  the  harvest  *s  done. 

"  I  see  a  lily  on  thy  brow 

With  anguish  moist  and  fever-dew, 
And  on  thy  cheeks  a  fading  rose 

Fast  withereth  too." 


«« 


I  met  a  lady  in  the  meads. 
Full  beautiful,  —  a  fairy's  child. 
Her  hair  was  long,  her  foot  was  light, 
And  her  eyes  were  wild. 

*'  I  made  a  garland  for  her  head. 
And  bracelets  too,  and  fragrant  zone  ; 

She  looked  at  me  as  she  did  love. 
And  made  sweet  moan. 

"  I  set  her  on  my  pacing  steed. 
And  nothing  else  saw  all  day  long ; 

For  sidelong  would  she  bend,  and  sing 
A  fairfB  song. 

"  She  found  me  roots  of  relish  sweet. 
And  honey  wild  and  manna-dew ; 

And  sure  in  language  strange  she  said, 
*I  love  thee  true.* 

"  She  took  me  to  her  elfin  grot. 

And  there  she  wept,  and  sighed  full  sore ; 
And  there  I  shut  her  wild,  wild  eyes 

With  kisses  four. 

"And  there  she  lulled  me  asleep, 

And  there  I  dreamed  —  ah,  woe  betide !  — 
The  latest  dream  1  ever  dreamed 

On  the  cold  hill's  side. 
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"  I  saw  pale  kings  and  princes  too, 
Pale  warriors,  —  death-pale  were  they  all ; 

They  cried,  '  La  belle  Dame  sans  Merd 
Hath  thee  iu  thrall  !  * 

"  I  saw  their  starved  lips  in  the  gloam 
With  horrid  warning  gap^d  wide, 

And  I  awoke  and  found  me  here 
On  the  cold  hill's  side. 

"  And  this  is  why  I  sojourn  here 

Alone  and  palely  loitering. 

Though  the  sedge  is  withered  from  the  lake, 

And  no  birds  sing." 

JOHN  Kbats. 


THE  WATER-FAY. 

Thb  night  comes  stealing  o'er  me. 

And  clouds  are  on  the  sea ; 
While  the  wavelets  rustle  before  me 

With  a  mystical  melody. 

A  water-maid  rose  singing 

Before  me,  fair  and  pale  ; 
And  snow-white  breasts  were  springingi 

Like  fountains,  'neath  her  reiL 

She  kissed  me  and  she  pressed  me, 
Till  I  wished  her  arms  away  : 

**  Why  hast  thou  so  caressed  me, 
Thou  lovely  water-fay  ? " 


"  0,  thou  need'st  not  alarm  thee, 
Tliat  thus  thy  form  I  hold ; 

For  I  only  seek  to  warm  me, 
And  the  night  is  black  and  cold. 


ff 


"  The  wind  to  the  waves  is  calling. 

The  moonlight  is  fading  away  ; 
And  tears  down  thy  cheek  are  falling, 

Thou  beautiful  water-fay  !  " 

"  The  wind  to  the  waves  is  calling, 
And  the  moonlight  grows  dim  on  the  rocks ; 

But  no  tears  from  mine  eyes  are  falling, 
'T  is  the  water  which  drips  from  my  locks." 

"The  ocean  is  heaving  and  sobbing. 
The  sea-mews  scream  in  the  spray  ; 

And  thy  heart  is  wildly  throbbing. 
Thou  beautiful  water-fay  1 " 

"  My  heart  is  wildly  swelling. 

And  it  beats  in  burning  truth  ; 
For  I  love  thee  past  all  telling,  — 

Thou  beautiful  mortal  youth." 

Hbnry  Hhinb  (Gcnnan).  TrmndatioD 
of  Charles  G.  Lbland. 


THE  WATEB  LADY. 

I. 

Alas,  that  moon  should  ever  beam 
To  show  what  man  should  nerer  see !  -^ 
I  saw  a  maiden  on  a  streamy 
And  fair  was  she  I 

II. 

I  stayed  awhile  to  see  her  throw 
Her  tresses  back,  that  all  beset 
The  fair  horizon  of  her  brow 
With  clouds  of  jet. 

III. 
I  stayed  a  little  while  to  view 
Her  cheek,'  that  wore,  in  place  of  nd. 
The  bloom  of  water,  —  tender  Uw^ 
Daintily  spread. 

IV. 

I  stayed  to  watch,  a  little  spaee. 
Her  parted  lips,  if  she  would  sing  ; 
The  waters  closed  above  her  face 
With  many  a  ring. 

V. 

And  still  I  stayed  a  little  mon^  — 
Alas  I  she  never  comes  again  ! 
I  throw  my  flowers  from  the  ahon^ 
And  watch  in  vain. 

VI. 

J  know  my  life  wiU  fade  away,  — 
I  know  that  I  must  vainly  pine  ; 
For  I  am  made  of  mortal  clay. 
But  she 's  divine  I 


THE  FISHER. 

Thb  waters  purled,  the  waters  swelled,  — 

A  fisher  sat  near  by. 
And  earnestly  his  line  beheld 

With  tranquil  heart  and  ejt ; 
And  while  he  sits  and  watches  there, 

He  sees  the  waves  divide. 
And,  lo  !  a  maid,  with  glistening  baiTy 

Springs  from  the  troubled  tide. 

She  sang  to  him,  she  spake  to  Mm,  — 

"  Why  Inr'st  thou  fhom  below, 
In  cruel  mood,  my  tender  brood. 

To  die  in  day's  fierce  glow  ? 
Ah  !  didst  thou  know  how  sweetly  there 

The  little  fishes  dwell. 
Thou  wouldst  come  down  their  lot  to 

And  be  forever  well. 

*'  Bathes  not  the  smiling  sun  at  iiig^ — 
The  moon  too  —  in  the  waves  t 
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Comes  ]io  not  forth  more  fresh  and  bright 

From  ocean's  cooling  caves  ? 
Canst  thou  nnmovfd  that  deep  world  see, 

That  heaven  of  tranquil  blue, 
Where  thine  own  face  is  beckoning  thee 

Down  to  the  eternal  dew  ? 

The  waters  purled,  the  waters  swelled,  ^ 

They  kissed  his  naked  feet ; 
His  heart  a  nameless  transport  held. 

As  if  his  love  did  greet. 
She  spake  to  him,  she  sang  to  him ; 

Then  all  with  him  was  o'er,  — 
Half  drew  she  him,  half  sank  he  in,  — 

He  sank  to  rise  no  more. 

GOBTHB.    TraaaUufaio  of  CHAKLBS  T.  BBOOKS. 


THE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  GLOW-WORM. 

A  NI0HT1N0ALE,  that  all  day  long 
Had  cheered  the  village  with  his  song^ 
Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended. 
Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended. 
Began  to  feel — as  well  he  might  — 
The  keen  demands  of  appetite  ; 
When,  looking  eagerly  around, 
He  spied,  far  off,  upon  the  ground, 
A  something  shining  in  the  dark. 
And  knew  the  glow-worm  by  his  spark ; 
So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top, 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop. 
The  worm,  aware  of  his  intent. 
Harangued  him  thus,  quite  eloquent,  — 

**  Did  you  admire  my  lamp,"  quoth  he, 

"  As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy, 

Tou  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong. 

As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song  ; 

For  *t  was  the  self-same  Power  divine 

Taught  yon  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine ; 

That  you  with  music,  I  with  light. 

Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night.** 

The  songster  heard  his  short  oration. 

And,  warbling  out  his  approbation. 

Released  him,  as  my  story  tells. 

And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else. 

wiLUAM  cowraiL 


THE  MILKMAID. 

A  MILKMAID,  who  polsed  a  full  pail  on  her  head, 
Thtis  mused  on  her  prospects  in  life,  it  is  said : 
"  Let  me  see,  —  I  should  think  that  this  milk 

will  procure 
One  hundred  good  eggs,  or  fourscore,  to  be  sure. 

"Well  then,  —stop  a  bit,  —it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 


Some  of  these  may  be  broken,  and  some  may  be 

rotten ; 
Bat  if  twenty  for  accident  should  be  detached, 
Itwillleaveme  just  sixty  sound  eggs  to  be  hatched. 

"  Well,  sixty  sound  eggs,  — no,  sound  chickens, 

I  mean : 
Of  these  some  may  die,  — we  'U  suppose  seventeen. 
Seventeen  1  not  so  many,  — say  ten  at  the  most. 
Which  will  leave  fifty  chickens  to  boil  or  to  roast. 

"  But  then  there 's  their  barley  :  how  much  will 

they  need  ? 
Why,  they  take  but  one  grain  at  a  time  when 

they  feed,  — 
So  that  *s  a  mere  trifle  ;  now  then,  let  us  see. 
At  a  fair  market  price  how  much  money  there  *11  be. 

' '  Six  shillings  a  pair — five — four — three-and-six. 
To  prevent  all  mistakes,  that  low  price  I  will  tix  ; 
Now  what  will  that  make  f  fifty  chickens,  I  said, — 
Fifty  times  three-and-sixpenca — I'llatk Brother 
Ned. 

"0,  but  stop, — three-and-sixpence  a  pair  I 

must  sell  *em ; 
Well,  apair  isa  couple,  — now  then  let  us  tell  *em ; 
A  couple  in  fifty  will  go  (my  poor  brain  !) 
Why,  just  a  score  times,  and  five  pair  will  remain. 

"Twenty-five  pair  of  fowls — now  how  tiresome 

IS 

That  I  can't  reckon  up  so  miu^h  money  as  this ! 
Well,  there  's  no  use  in  trying,  so  let 's  give  a 

gues^  — 
I  *11  say  twenty  pounds,  and  it  ean*t  he  no  less. 

"Twenty  pounds,  I  am  certain,  will  buy  me  a  cow. 
Thirty  geese,  and  two  turkeys,  —  eight  pigs  and 

a  sow  ; 
Now  if  these  turn  out  well,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
I  shall  fill  both  my  pockets  with  guineas,  't  is 

clear." 

Forgetting  her  burden,  when  this  she  had  said, 
The  maid  superciliously  tossed  up  her  head  ; 
When,  alas  for  her  prospects !  her  milk-pail 

descended. 
And  so  all  her  schemes  for  the  future  were  ended. 

This  moral,  I  think,  may  be  safely  attached,  — 

"  Reckon  not  on  your  chickens  before  they  are 

hatched." 

JBPFBBYS  Taylor. 


THE  TOAD'S  JOURNAL 

fit  fa  aid  that  Bctiofd,  Uie  traveller  la  Bfyp<«  dbeovered  a  IMag 
toad  ia  a  temple  which  had  beea  for  ages  bttried  la  the  sand.] 


In  a  land  for  antiquities  greatly  renowned 

A  traveller  had  dug  wide  and  deep  under  ground. 
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A  temple  for  ages  entombed,  to  disclose,  — 
When,  lo  !  he  disturbed,  in  its  secret  repose, 
A  toad,  from  whose  journal  it  plainly  appears 
It  had  lodged  in  that  mansion  some  thousands  of 

years. 
The  roll  which  this  reptile's  long  history  records, 
A  treat  to  the  sage  antiquarian  affords : 
The  sense  by  obscure  hieroglyphics  concealed. 
Peep  learning  at  length,  with  long  labor,  revealed. 
The  first  thousand  years  as  a  specimen  take,  — 
The  dates  are  omitted  for  brevity's  sake : 
*' Crawled  forth  from  some  rubbish,  and  winked 

with  one  eye ; 
Half  opened  the  other,  but  could  not  tell  why ; 
Stretched  out  my  left  leg,  as  it  felt  rather  queer. 
Then  drew  all  together  and  slept  for  a  year. 
Awakened,  felt  chilly,  —  crept  under  a  stone  ; 
Was  vastly  contented  with  living  alone. 
One  toe  became  wedged  in  the  stone  like  a  peg, 
Could  not  get  it  away, — had  the  cramp  in  my  leg ; 
Regan  half  to  wish  for  a  neighbor  at  hand 
To  loosen  the  stone,  which  was  fast  in  the  sand  ; 
Pulled  harder,  then  dozed,  as  I  found  't  was  no 

use ;  — 
Awoke  the  next  summer,  and  lo  !  it  was  loose. 
Crawled  forth  from  the  stone  when  completely 

awake  ; 
Crept  into  a  corner  and  grinned  at  a  snake. 
Retreated,  and  found  that  I  needed  repose  ; 
Curled  up  my  damp  limbs  and  prepared  for  a  doze ; 
Fell  sounder  to  sleep  than  was  usual  before, 
And  did  not  awake  for  a  century  or  more  ; 
But  had  a  sweet  dream,  as  I  rather  believe  : 
Methought  it  was  light,  and  a  fine  summer's  eve  ; 
And  I  in  some  garden  deliciously  fed 
In  the  pleasant  moist  shade  of  a  strawberry -bed. 
There  fine  speckled  creatures  claimed  kindred  with 

me. 
And  others  that  hopped,  most  enchanting  to  see. 
Here  long  I  regaled  with  emotion  extreme  ;  — 
Awoke,  — disconcerted  to  find  it  a  dream  ; 
Grew  pensive,  —  discovered  that  life  is  a  load  ; 
Began  to  get  weary  of  being  a  toad  ; 
Was  fretful  at  first,  and  then  shed  a  few  tears."  — 
Here  ends  the  account  of  the  first  thousand  years. 

MORAL. 

It  seems  that  life  is  all  a  Toid, 

On  selfish  thoughts  alone  employed  ; 

That  length  of  days  is  not  a  good. 

Unless  their  use  be  understood. 

JANB  Taylor. 


THE  PHILOSOPHER  TOAD. 

DoivTT  deep  in  a  hollow,  so  damp  and  so  cold, 
Where  oaks  are  by  ivy  o'ergrown, 


The  gray  moss  and  lichen  creep  over  the  moull. 

Lying  loose  on  a  ponderous  stone. 
Now  within  this  huge  stone,  like  a  king  on  hii 

throne, 
A  toad  has  been  sitting  more  yean  than  is  known ; 
And  strange  as  it  seems,  yet  he  constantly  dt^u^s 
The  world  standing  still  while  he  'a  drm^n  .t^ 

his  dreams,  — 
Does  this  wonderful  toad,  in  his  cheerful  aWl-^ 
In  the  innermost  heart  of  that  flinty  old  »tone. 
By  the  gray-haired  moss  and  the  lichen  o'ergrov  l.. 

Down  deep  in  the  hollow,  from  morning  till  hi^ht. 

Dun  shadows  glide  over  the  ground. 
Where  a  watercourse  once,  as  it  sparkled  with 
ligHt, 
Turned  a  mined  old  mill-wheel  around  : 
Long  years  have  passed  by  since  its  bed  became 

dry, 
And  the  trees  grow  so  close,  acazce  a  ^impae 

of  the  sky 
Is  seen  in  the  hollow,  so  dark  and  so  damp. 
Where  the  glow-worm  at  noonday  is  trinimi^ 

his  lamp. 
And  hardly  a  sound  from  the  thicket  aroond. 
Where  the  rabbit  and  squirrel  leap  over  tL^ 

ground. 
Is  heard  by  the  toad  in  his  spacious  abode 
In  the  innermost  heart  of  that  iwuderou^  stvor. 
By  the  gray-haired  moss  and  the  lichen  o'ergrvvn. 

Down  deep  in  that  hollow  the  bees  never 
come. 
The  shade  is  too  black  for  a  flower  ; 
And  jewel- winged  birds,  with  their  musi  ral  h  tin.. 

Never  flash  in  the  night  of  that  bowrr  ; 
But  the  cold-blooded  snake,  in  the  ed|7P  of  t\.* 

brake. 
Lies  amid  the  rank  grass  half  asleep,  half  a  w&k? ; 
And  the  ashen-white  snail,  with  the  slime  in 

its  trail, 
Moves  wearily  on  like  a  life's  tedious  tale. 
Yet  disturbs  not  the  toad  in  his  spacious  abol-. 
In  the  innermost  heart  of  that  flinty  old  stone, 
Bythegray-haired  moss  and  the  lichen  oVrgrown. 

Down  deep  in  a  hollow  some  wiseacres  sit 
Like  the  toad  in  his  cell  in  the  stone  ; 
Around  them  in  daylight  the  blind  owIrU  f ". 
And  their  creeds  arc  with  ivy  o*er|crowD  ;  — 
Their  streams  may  go  dry,  and  the  wheeU  ceise 

to  ply. 
And  their  glimpses  be  few  of  the  son  and  the  ^kr. 
Still  they  hug  to  their  breast  every  time-hon- 

ored  guest. 
And  slumber  and  doze  in  inglorious  rest ; 
For  no  progress  they  find  iu  the  wide  «phrn>i/ 

mind, 
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And  the  world  *8  standing  still  with  all  of  their 

kind; 
Contented  to  dwell  deep  down  in  the  well, 
Or  move  like  the  snail  in  the  crust  of  his  shell, 
Or  live  like  the  toad  in  his  narrow  abode, 
With  their  souls  closely  wedged  in  a  thick  wall 

of  stone, 

By  the  gray  weeds  of  prejudice  rankly  o*ei^grown. 

Mas.  R.  S.  Nichols. 


THE  PHILOSOPHER'S  SCALES. 

A  MONK,  when  his  rites  sacerdotal  were  o*er, 
In  the  depth  of  his  cell  with  his  stone-covered  floor, 
Besigning  to  thought  his  chimerical  brain. 
Once  formed  the  contrivance  we  now  shall  explain; 
But  whether  by  magic's  or  alchemy's  rx)wers 
We  know  not ;  indeed,  *t  is  no  business  of  ours. 

Perhaps  it  wss  only  by  patience  and  care, 
At  last,  that  he  brought  his  invention  to  bear. 
In  youth  *t  was  projected,  but  years  stole  away. 
And  ere  *t  was  complete  he  was  wrinkled  andgray ; 
But  success  is  secure,  unless  energy  fails ; 
And  at  length  he  produced  the  philosopher's 

SCALES. 


«< 


What  were  they  f "  you  ask.    Ton  shall  pres- 
ently see  ; 

These  scales  were  not  made  to  weigh  sugar  and  tea. 
O  no  ;  for  such  properties  wondrous  had  they. 
That  qualities,  feelings,  and  thoughts  they  could 

weigh. 
Together  with  articles  smaU  or  immense, 
From  mountains  or  planets  to  atoms  of  sense. 

Naught  was  there  so  bulky  but  there  it  would  lay. 
And  naught  so  ethereal  but  there  it  would  stay. 
And  naught  so  reluctant  but  in  it  must  go  : 
All  which  some  examples  more  clearly  will  show. 

The  first  thing  he  weighed  was  the  head  of  Voltaire, 
Which  retained  all  the  wit  that  had  ever  been  there. 
As  a  weight,  he  threw  in  a  torn  scrap  of  a  leaf. 
Containing  the  prayer  of  the  penitent  thief ; 
When  the  skull  rose  aloft  with  so  sudden  a  spell 
That  it  bounced  like  a  ball  on  the  roof  of  the  cell. 

One  time  he  put  in  Alexander  the  Great, 

With  the  garment  that  Dorcas  had  made  for  a 

weight ; 
And  though  clad  in  armor  from  sandals  to  crown. 
The  hero  rose  up,  and  the  garment  went  down. 

A  long  row  of  almshouses,  amply  endowed 
By  a  well-esteemed  Pharisee,  busy  and  proud. 
Next  loaded  one  scale ;  while  the  other  was  pressed 
By  those  mites  the  poor  widow  dropped  into  the 
chest: 


Up  flew  the  endowment,  not  weighing  an  ounce, 
And  down,  down  the  iarthing-worth  came  with 
a  bounce. 

By  further  experiments  (no  matter  how) 

He  found  that  ten  chariots  weighed  less  than 

one  plough ; 
A  sword  with  gilt  trapping  rose  up  in  the  scale, 
Though  balanced  by  only  a  ten-penny  nail ; 
A  shield  and  a  helmet,  a  buckler  and  spear. 
Weighed  less  than  a  widow's  unciystallized  tear. 

A  lord  and  a  lady  went  up  at  full  sail. 
When  a  bee  chanced  to  light  on  the  opposite  scale; 
Ten  doctors,  ten  lawyers,  two  courtiers,  one  earl. 
Ten  counsellors'  wigs,  full  of  powder  and  curl. 
All  heaped  in  one  balance  and  swinging  from 

thence. 
Weighed  less  than  afewgrainsof  candor  and  sense ; 
A  first-water  diamond,  with  brilliants  begirt, 
Than  one  good  potato  just  washed  from  the  dirt ; 
Yet  not  mountains  of  silver  and  gold  could  suffice 
One  pearl  to  outweigh,  —  't  was  toe  peael  of 

GREAT  PRICE. 

Last  of  all,  the  whole  world  was  bowled  in  at  the 

grate. 
With  the  soul  of  a  beggar  to  serve  for  a  weight, 
When  the  former  sprang  up  with  so  strong  a  re- 
buff 
That  it  made  a  vast  rent  and  escaped  at  the  roof  I 
When  balanced  in  air,  it  ascended  on  high. 
And  sailed  up  aloft,  a  balloon  in  the  sky  ; 
While  the  scale  with  the  soul  in't  so  mightily  fell 

That  it  jerked  the  philosopher  out  of  his  cell. 

jANa  Taylor. 


THE  CALIPH  AND  SATAN. 
vBBSirxBD  psoM  tholuck's  tkanslatiom  out  or 


PKRSIAN. 


In  heavy  sleep  the  Caliph  lay, 

When  some  one  called,  "Arise,  and  pray  1" 


The  angry  Caliph  cried,  "  Who  dare 
Rebuke  his  king  for  slighted  prayer  t 


»f 


Then,  from  the  comer  of  the  room, 

A  voice  cut  sharply  through  the  gloom : 

"  My  name  is  Satan.     Rise  !  obey 
Mohammed's  kw ;  awake,  and  pray." 

<<Thy  words  are  good,"  the  Caliph  said, 
"  But  their  intent  I  somewhat  dread. 

For  matters  cannot  well  be  worse 

Than  when  the  thief  says,  '  Guard  your  puna  I' 
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I  cannot  trust  your  ooansel,  friend, 
It  Burely  hides  some  wicked  end." 

Said  Satan,  **  Near  the  throne  of  Ood, 
In  ages  past,  we  derils  trod ; 

Angpis  of  light,  to  us  *t  was  given 

To  guide  each  wandering  foot  to  heaTen. 

Not  wholly  lost  is  that  first  love. 
Nor  those  pure  tastes  we  knew  ahoye. 

Roaming  across  a  continent. 

The  Tartar  moves  his  shifting  tent| 

But  never  quite  forgets  the  day 
When  in  his  fiftther^s  arms  he  lay ; 

So  we,  once  bathed  in  love  divine, 
Recall  the  taste  of  that  rich  wine. 

God's  finger  rested  on  my  brow,  — 
That  magic  touch,  I  feel  it  now  I 

I  fell,  *t  is  tnie  —  0,  ask  not  why. 
For  still  to  Ood  1  turn  my  eye. 

It  was  a  chance  by  which  I  fell. 
Another  takes  me  back  from  helL 

'T  was  but  my  envy  of  mankind. 
The  envy  of  a  loving  mind. 

Jealous  of  men,  I  could  not  bear 
God's  love  with  this  new  race  to  shazB. 

But  yet  God*s  tables  open  stand. 
His  guests  flock  in  from  every  land ; 

Some  kind  act  toward  the  race  of  me& 
May  toss  us  into  heaven  again. 

A  game  of  chess  is  all  we  see,  — 
And  God  the  player,  pieces  we. 

AVliit<*,  black  —  queen,  pawn,  — 't  is  all  thanine, 
For  on  both  sides  he  plays  the  game. 

MovhI  to  and  fro,  from  good  to  ill. 
We  rise  and  fall  as  suits  his  will." 

The  Caliph  said,  "  If  this  be  so» 
I  know  not,  but  thy  guile  I  know ; 


For  how  can  I  thy  words  believe. 
When  even  Ood  thou  did«t  deceive  f 


A  sea  of  lias  art  thovi,  —  our  mm 
Only  a  drop  that  aea  within.'* 

"Not  so,"  said  Satan,  *< I  serra  Ood, 
UIb  angel  now,  and  now  hii  rod. 

In  tempting  I  both  bless  and  corse. 
Hake  good  men  better,  bad  men  w* 


Good  coin  is  mixed  with  bad,  my  broUiB; 
I  but  distinguish  one  from  the  other." 

"Granted,"  the  CaUph  said,  "bat  stm 
Ton  never  tempt  to  good,  but  ilL 

Tell  then  the  troth,  for  well  I  know 
You  come  aa  my  moat  deadly  foe.** 

Loud  laughed  the  fiend.   "YookaowBewd^ 
Therefore  my  porpose  I  will  telL 


If  you  had  missed  yoor  prayer,  I 
A  swift  repentance  would  ensue. 

And  such  repentance  would  have 
A  good,  outweighing  far  the  sin. 

I  chose  this  humbleness  divine. 
Borne  out  of  fault,  should  not  be  thiiu^ 


Preferring  prayers  elate  with  pride 
To  sin  with  penitence  allied." 


I.P.C 


AIRY  NOTHINGS. 


OvK  revels  now  are  ended.    These  oor  aetoi% 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  ; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 
The  cloud-capi>ed  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  iti»elf^ 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pagc«nt  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.    We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  ol^  and  oor  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 
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THE  EXECUTION  OP  MONTROSE. 

UOCVTXD  165OL 

Thx  morning  dawned  full  darkly. 

The  rain  came  flashing  down. 
And  the  jagged  streak  ot  the  levin-bolt 

Lit  up  the  gloomy  town. 
The  thunder  crashed  across  the  heaven, 

The  fatal  hour  was  come  ; 
Tet  aye  broke  in,  with  muffled  beat, 

The  *]aram  of  the  drum. 
There  was  madness  on  the  earth  below 

And  anger  in  the  sky. 
And  young  and  old,  and  rich  and  poor. 

Came  forth  to  see  him  die. 

Ah  God  I  that  ghastly  gibbet  I 

How  dismal  *t  is  to  see 
The  great  tall  spectral  skeleton, 

The  ladder  and  the  tree  ! 
Hark  !  hark  !  it  i^  the  clash  of  anna, — 

The  bells  begin  to  toll,  — 
**  He  is  coming  !  he  is  coming  t 

God's  mercy  on  his  soul ! " 
One  last  long  peal  of  thunder,  — 

The  clouds  are  cleared  away, 
And  the  glorious  sun  once  more  looks  down 

Amidst  the  dazzling  day. 

**  He  is  coming !  he  is  coming ! " 

Like  a  bridegroom  from  his  room 
Came  the  hero  from  his  prison 

To  the  scaffold  and  the  doom. 
There  was  glory  on  his  forehead. 

There  was  lustre  in  his  eye, 
And  he  never  walked  to  battle 

More  proudly  than  to  die. 
There  was  color  in  his  visage. 

Though  the  cheeks  of  all  were  wan  ; 
And  they  marvelled  as  they  saw  him  pasi, 

That  great  and  goodly  man  1 

He  mounted  up  the  scaflbld, 

And  he  turned  him  to  the  crowd  ; 
But  they  dared  not  trust  the  jieople, 


So  he  might  not  speak  aloud. 
But  he  looked  upon  the  heavens, 

And  they  were  clear  and  blue, 
And  in  the  liquid  ether 

The  eye  of  God  shone  through : 
Tet  a  black  and  murky  battlement 

Lay  resting  on  tlie  hill, 
As  though  the  thunde;-  slept  within,  — 

All  else  was  calm  and  stiU. 

The  grim  Geneva  ministers 

With  anxious  scowl  drew  near. 
As  you  have  seen  the  ravens  flock 

Around  the  dying  deer. 
He  would  not  deign  them  word  nor  sign. 

But  alone  he  bent  the  knee  ; 
And  veiled  his  face  for  Christ's  dear  grace 

Beneath  the  gallows-tree. 
Then,  radiant  and  serene,  he  rose. 

And  cast  his  cloak  away  ; 
For  he  had  ta*en  his  latest  look 

Of  earth  and  sun  and  day. 

A  beam  of  light  fell  o'er  him. 

Like  a  glory  round  the  shriven. 
And  he  climbed  the  lofty  ladder 

As  it  were  the  imth  to  heaven. 
Then  came  a  flash  from  out  the  cloud. 

And  a  stunning  thunder-roll ; 
And  no  man  dared  to  look  aloft, 

For  fear  was  on  every  soul. 
There  was  another  heavy- sound, 

A  hush,  and  then  a  groan  ; 

And  darkness  swejit  across  the  sky,  — 

The  work  of  death  was  done  I 

William  Edmonostounb  Aytoun. 


THE  NUN. 


ntOM   "ITALV." 


'T  IS  over  ;  and  her  lovely  cheek  is  now 
On  her  hard  pillow,  —  tlierc,  alas  !  to  be 
Nightly,  tlirough  many  and  many  a  dreary  hour 
Wan,  often  wet  with  tears,  and  (ere  at  length 
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Her  place  is  empty,  and  another  comes) 
In  anguish,  in  the  gliastUness  of  death  ; 
Hers  nevenuore  to  leave  those  mournful  walla, 
Even  on  her  bier. 

*T  is  oyer  ;  and  the  rite, 
With  all  its  pomp  and  harmony,  is  now 
Floating  before  her.     She  arose  at  home, 
To  be  the  show,  the  idol  of  the  day  ; 
Her  vesture  gorgeous,  and  her  starry  head,  — 
No  rocket,  bursting  in  the  midnight  sky, 
So  dazzling.     When  to-morrow  she  awadces, 
She  will  awake  as  though  she  still  was  there, 
Still  in  her  father's  house  ;  and  lo,  a  cell 
Narrow  and  dark,  naught  through  the  gloom 

discerned,  — 
Naught  save  the  crucifix  and  rosary. 
And  tlie  gray  habit  lying  by  to  shroud 
Her  beauty  and  grace. 

When  on  her  knees  she  fell, 
Entering  the  solemn  place  of  consecration, 
And  from  the  latticed  gallery  came  a  chant 
Of  psalms,  most  saint-like,  most  angelical, 
Verse  after  verse  sung  out,  how  holily ! 
The  strain  returning,  and  still,  still  retanuiig, 
Methought  it  acted  like  a  B\)e\l  upon  her. 
And  she  was  casting  off  her  earthly  dross ; 
Yet  was  it  sad  and  sweet,  and,  ere  it  closed. 
Came  like  a  dii^.    When  her  fair  head  was  shorn. 
And  the  long  tresses  in  her  hands  were  laid, 
That  she  might  fling  them  from  her,  saying,  — 

"Thus, 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world  and  worldly  things  1" 
When,  as  she  stood,  her  bridal  ornaments 
Were  one  by  one  removed,  even  to  the  last. 
That  she  might  say,  flinging  them  from  her,  — 

"Thus, 
Thus  I  renounce  the  world  *  **    When  all  was 

changed. 
And  as  a  nun  in  homeliest  guise  she  knelt. 
Veiled  in  her  veil,  crowned  with  her  silver  crown. 
Her  crown  of  lilies  as  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
Well  might  her  strength  forsake  her,  and  her  knees 
Fail  in  that  hour  !    Well  might  the  holy  man. 
He  at  whose  foot  she  knelt,  give  as  by  stealth 
(*T  was  in  her  utmost  need  ;  nor,  while  she  lives. 
Will  it  go  from  her,  fleeting  as  it  was) 
That  faint  but  fatherly  smile,  that  smile  of  love 
And  pity  ! 

Like  a  dream  the  whole  is  fled  ; 
And  they  that  came  in  idleness  to  gaze 
Upon  the  victim  dressed  for  sacrifice 
Are  mingling  with  the  world  ;  thou  in  thy  cell 
Foi^ot,  Teresa  !    Yet  among  them  all 
None  were  so  formed  to  love  and  to  be  loved. 
None  to  delight,  adorn  ;  and  on  thee  now 
A  curtain,  blacker  than  the  night,  is  dropped 
Forever  I    In  thy  gentle  bosom  sleep 
Feelings,  aflcctions,  destined  now  to  die  ; 


To  wither  like  the  blossom  in  the  bnd,  — 

Those  of  a  wife,  a  mother ;  leaving  there 

A  cheerless  void,  a  chiU  as  of  the  grave, 

A  languor  and  a  lethargy  of  soul. 

Death-like,  and  gathering  more  and  more,  till 

Death 
Comes  to  release  thee.     AK  I  what  now  to  thee. 
What  now  to  thee  the  treesorea  of  thy  jooth  ? 
Ab  nothing  I  SAMwax.  Kocau. 


IPHIOENEIA  AND  AOAKEMKOX. 

Iphioexeia,  when  she  heard  her  doom 
At  Aulis,  and  when  all  beside  the  king 
Had  gone  away,  took  his  tight  hand,  and  aud : 
"  0  father !  I  am  young  and  very  happy. 
I  do  not  think  the  pious  Calchas  heard 
Distinctly  what  the  goddess  spake  ;  old  age 
Obscures  the  senses.     If  my  nunse,  who  knew 
My  voice  so  well,  sometimes  misunderstood. 
While  I  was  resting  on  her  kncv  l¥>th  arms. 
And  hitting  it  to  make  her  mind  my  words^ 
And  looking  in  her  face,  and  she  in  mine^ 
Might  not  he,  also,  hear  one  word  amisa. 
Spoken  from  so  far  off,  even  from  Olympos  ?* 
The  father  placed  his  cheek  upon  her  head. 
And  tears  dropt  down  it ;  but  the  king  of  m^n 
Replied  not.    Then  the  maiden  spake  once  more : 
**  0  father  I  sayest  thou  nothing  ?    Hearest  thoa 

not 
Me,  whom  thou  ever  hast,  until  this  hour. 
Listened  to  fondly,  and  awakened  me 
To  hear  my  voice  amid  the  voice  of  birds, 
When  it  was  inarticulate  as  thein, 
And  the  down  deadened  it  within  the  nestf** 
He  moved  her  gently  from  him,  silent  still ; 
And  this,  and  this  alone,  brought  tears  from  her. 
Although  she  saw  fate  nearer.    Then  with  ftghs : 
"  I  thought  to  have  laid*down  my  hair  before 
Benignant  Artemis,  and  not  dimmed 
Her  polished  altar  with  my  virgin  blood  ; 
I  thought  to  have  selected  the  white  flowrs 
To  please  the  nymphs,  and  to  have  asked  of  each 
By  name,  and  with  no  sorrowful  regret* 
Whether,  since  both  my  parents  willed  the  rhAoc^, 
I  might  at  Hymen's  feet  bend  my  dipt  biow  ; 
And  (after  these  who  mind  ns  girls  the  mo»ti 
Adore  our  own  Athene,  that  she  would 
Regard  me  mildly  with  her  azure  eyes,  — 
But,  father,  to  see  you  no  more,  and  see 
Your  love,  0  father  !  go  ere  I  am  gone  !** 
Gently  he  moved  her  off,  and  drew  her  back. 
Bending  his  loft)*  head  far  over  hers  ; 
And  the  dark  depths  of  nature  heaved  and  bntt. 
He  turned  away,  —  not  far,  but  silent  still. 
She  now  first  shuddered  ;  for  in  him,  ao  nigh. 
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So  long  a  silence  seemed  the  approach  of  death. 
And  like  it.     Once  again  she  raised  her  yoice  : 
"  0  father !  if  the  ships  are  now  detained, 
And  all  your  vows  move  not  the  gods  above, 
When  the  knife  strikes  me  there  will  be  one  prayer 
The  less  to  them  ;  and  purer  can  there  be 
Any,  or  more  fervent,  than  the  daughter's  prayer 
For  her  dear  father's  safety  and  success  ? " 
A  groan  that  shook  him  shook  not  his  resolre. 
An  aged  man  now  entered,  and  without 
One  word  stepped  slowly  on,  and  took  the  wrist 
Of  the  pale  maiden.     She  looked  up,  and  saw 
The  fUZet  of  the  priest  and  calm,  cold  eyes. 
Then  turned  she  where  her  parent  stood,  and  cried : 
O  father  I  grieve  no  more  ;  the  ships  can  sail." 

WALTSA  SAVACa  LAMOOa. 


i« 


THE  CURSE  OF  KEHAMA. 

I  CHARM  thy  life. 

From  the  weapons  of  strife. 

From  stone  and  from  wood, 

From  fire  and  from  flood. 
From  the  serpent's  tooth. 

And  the  beut  of  blood. 
From  sickness  I  charm  thee. 
And  time  shall  not  harm  thee ; 

But  earth,  which  is  mine. 
Its  fruits  shall  deny  thee  ; 

And  water  shall  hear  me. 

And  know  thee  and  flee  thee  : 
And  the  winds  shall  not  toach  thee 

When  they  pass  by  thee. 
And  the  dews  shall  not  wet  thee 
When  they  fall  nigh  thee. 

And  thou  shalt  seek  death. 
To  release  thee,  in  yain  ; 
Thou  shalt  liye  in  thy  pain. 
While  Kehama  shall  reign, 

With  a  fire  in  thy  heart, 
And  a  fire  in  thy  brain. 

And  sleep  shall  obey  me. 
And  visit  thee  never, 

And  the  curse  shall  be  on  thee 

Forever  and  ever. 

Robert  Southby. 


HAMLET   REPROACHING    THE   QUEEN. 
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raOM  "hAMLKT,   FRINCB  op  DBNMAMie.'* 

Hamlet.  Leave  wringing   of  your   hands 
peace  !  sit  you  down, 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall, 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff ; 
If  damnM  custom  have  not  brazed  it  so. 
That  it  is  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 


QuKEN.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'st 
wag  thy  tongue 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me  f 

Ham.  Such  an  act. 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty ; 
Calk  virtue,  hypocrite  ;  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
And  sets  a  bUster  there  ;  makes  marriage  vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths  :  0,  such  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul ;  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words  :  Heaven's  face  doth  glow ; 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass. 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom, 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act. 

Queen.  Ah  me,  what  act, 

That  routs  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ? 

Ham.  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on 
this, — 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow ; 
Hyx>erion*s  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself ; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command ; 
A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissiug  hill ; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal. 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man  : 
This  was  your  husband.     Look  you  now,  what 

follows : 
Here  is  your  husband  ;  like  a  mildewed  ear. 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.    Have  you  eyes  f 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed. 
And  batten  on  this  moor  ?    Ha  !  have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it  love  ;  for,  at  your  age. 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it 's  humble. 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment :  and  what  judgment 
Would  step  from  this  to  this  ?    Sense,  sure,  you 

have. 
Else,  could  you  not  have  motion :  but,  sure,  that 

sense 
Is  apoplezed  :  for  madness  would  not  err ; 
Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thralled 
But  it  reserved  some  quantity  of  choice. 
To  serve  in  such  a  difference.     What  devil  waJa  *t 
That  thus  hath  cozened  you  at  hoodman-blind  ? 
Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight, 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all. 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 
Could  not  so  mope. 

0  shame  !  where  is  thy  blush  ?    Rebellious  hell. 
If  thou  canst  mutine  in  a  matron's  bones, 
To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax, 
And  melt  in  her  own  fire :  proclaim  no  shame 
When  the  compulsive  ardor  gives  the  charge. 
Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  bum, 
And  reason  panders  will. 

Queen.  0  Hamlet,  speak  no  more : 
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Thou  tnm'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ; 
And  there  I  see  such  block  and  grained  spots, 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

0,  speak  to  me  no  more  ; 
These  words,  like  daggers,  enter  in  mine  ears ; 
No  more,  sweet  Hamlet  1 

Ham.  A  murderer,  and  a  villain  ; 

A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tithe 
Of  your  precedent  lord  ;  a  Vice  of  kings ; 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule. 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole, 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket  t 

Queen.  No  more. 

Ham.  a  king  of  shreds  and  patches*  — 

ErUer  Ohost. 

Save  me,  and  hover  o*er  me  with  your  wings, 
You  heavenly  guards  !  —  What  would  your  gra- 
cious figure  f 

Queen.  Alas,  he  *s  mad  I 

Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide, 
That,  lapsed  in  time  and  passion,  lets  go  by 
The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  f 
0,  say ! 

Ghost.  Do  not  forget :  this  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 
But  look,  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits : 
0,  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul,  — 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works,  — 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  f 

Queen.  Alas,  how  is  *t  with  you, 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy. 
And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  t 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep ; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm. 
Your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements. 
Starts  up,  and  stands  on  end.     0  gentle  son. 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Whereon  do  you  look  ? 

Ham.  On  him  !  on  him  I  Look  you,  how  pale 
he  glares ! 
His  form  and  cause  coi\joined,  preaching  to  stones, 
Would  make  them  capable.  —  Do  not  look  upon 

me; 
Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert 
My  stem  effects  :  then,  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  color ;  tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this  ? 

Ham.  Do  you  see  nothing  there  ? 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  I  see. 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  1 

Queen.  No,  nothing,  but  ourselves. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there  I  look,  how  it  steals 
away  I 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  ! 
Lookf  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal ! 

[Exit  Ghost. 


Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  bnin : 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  Ecstasy  ! 
My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  ke^p  time. 
And  makes  as  healthful  music  :  it  is  not  madiMa« 
That  I  have  uttered  :  bring  me  to  the  tr«t 
And  I  the  matter  will  re-word  ;  which  madorM 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace. 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  yoar  souU 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness,  spe^kf  - 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  uloerouii  place. 
Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within. 
Infects  unseen.     Confess  yourself  to  heaven  ; 
Repent  what  *8  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come  ; 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds. 
To  make  them  ranker.  Forgive  me  thit  my  vutoe ; 
For  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times. 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  be^^ 
Yea,  curb  and  woe,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Queen.  O  Hamlet,  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart 
in  twain  ! 

Ham.  0,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it. 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night :  but  go  not  to  mine  uncle's  bed ; 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 
Once  more,  good  night : 
And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  bleand, 
I  *11  blessing  beg  of  you. 
I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind  : 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind. 


COUNTESS  LAURA. 

It  was  a  dreary  day  in  Padua. 

The  Countess  Laura,  for  a  single  year 

Femando*8  wife,  upon  her  bridal  bed* 

Jiike  an  uprooted  lily  on  the  snow. 

The  withered  outcast  of  a  festival. 

Lay  dead.     She  died  of  some  uncertain  0], 

That  stmck  her  almost  on  her  wedding  day. 

And  clung  to  her,  and  dragged  her  slowly  down. 

Thinning  her  cheeks  and  pinching  her  fiill  lif)^ 

Till,  in  her  chance,  it  seemed  that  with  a  year 

Full  half  a  century  was  overpast. 

In  vain  had  Paracelsus  taxe<i  his  art. 

And  feigned  a  knowledge  of  her  malady  ; 

In  vain  had  all  the  doctors,  far  and  near. 

Gathered  around  the  mystery  of  her  bed. 

Draining  her  veins,  her  husband's  treasury. 

And  physic's  jargon,  in  a  fruit]<«8  quest 

For  causes  equal  to  the  dread  resnlt. 

The  Countess  only  smiled  when  they  wrrs  gw^ 

Hugged  her  fair  body  with  her  little  haiid% 

And  turned  upon  her  pillows  wearily. 

As  though  she  fain  would  .«Wp  no  common  s!m^ 

But  the  long,  breathless  slumber  of  the  grawL 
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She  hinted  nothing.    Feeble  as  she  was, 
The  rack  conld  not  haTe  wrung  her  secret  ont. 
The  Bishop,  when  he  shrived  her,  coming  forth, 
Cried,  in  a  roice  of  heavenly  ecstasy, 
*'  O  bleasM  soul !  with  nothing  to  confess 
Save  virtues  and  good  deeds,  which  she  mis- 
takes— 
So  humble  is  she  —  for  our  human  sins  t  '* 
Praying  for  death,  she  tossed  upon  her  bed 
Day  after  day  ;  as  might  a  shipwrecked  bark 
That  rocks  upon  one  billow,  and  can  make 
No  onward  motion  towards  her  port  of  hope. 
At  length,  one  mom,  when  those  around  her  said, 
"Surely  the  Countess  mends,  so  fresh  a  light 
Beams  from  her  eyes  and  beautifies  her  face,**  — 
One  mom  in  spring,  when  every  flower  of  earth 
Was  opening  to  the  sun,  and  breathing  up 
Its  votive  incense,  her  impatient  soul 
Opened  itself^  and  so  exhaled  to  heaven. 
When  the  Count  heard  it,  he  reeled  back  a  pace ; 
Then  turned  with  anger  on  the  messenger  ; 
Then  craved  his  pardon,  and  wept  out  his  heart 
Before  the  menial ;  tears,  ah  me  I  such  tean 
As  love  sheds  only,  and  love  only  once. 
Then  he  bethought  him,  "  Shall  this  wonder  die, 
And  leave 'behind  no  shadow  f  not  a  trace 
Of  all  the  glory  that  environed  her, 
That  mellow  nimbus  circling  round  my  star  I  '* 
So,  with  his  sorrow  glooming  in  his  face, 
He  paced  along  his  gallery  of  art. 
And  strode  among  the  painters,  where  they  stood, 
With  Carlo,  the  Venetian,  at  their  head. 
Studying  the  Masters  by  the  dawning  light 
Of  his  transcendent  genius.   Through  the  groups 
Of  gayly- vestured  artists  moved  the  Count, 
As  some  lone  cloud  of  thick  and  leaden  hue, 
Packed  with  the  secret  of  a  coming  storm, 
Moves  through  the  gold  and  crimson  evening 

mists, 
Deadening  their  splendor.     In  a  moment  still 
Was  Carlo's  voice,  and  still  the  prattling  crowd  ; 
And  a  great  shadow  overwhelmed  them  all. 
As  their  white  faces  and  their  anxious  eyes 
Pursued  Fernando  in  his  moody  walk. 
He  paused,  as  one  who  balances  a  doubt. 
Weighing  two  courses,  then  burst  out  with  this : 
"  Ye  all  have  seen  the  tidings  in  my  face  ; 
Or  has  the  dial  ceased  to  register 
The  workings  of  my  heart  ?   Then  hear  the  bell. 
That  almoat  cracks  its  frame  in  utterance ; 
The  Countess,  —  she  is  dead  I  "  —  "  Dead  ! " 

Carlo  groaned. 
And  if  a  bolt  from  middle  heaven  had  struck 
His  splendid  features  full  upon  the  brow, 
He  could  not  have  appeared  more  scathed  and 

blanched. 
**  Dead  !  —  dead  1  **    He  staggered  to  his  easel- 
frame. 


And  clung  around  it,  buffeting  the  air 
With  one  wild  arm,  as  though  a  droTivning  man 
Hung  to  a  spar  and  fought  against  the  waves. 
The  Count  resumed  :  '*  I  came  not  here  to  grieve. 
Nor  see  my  sorrow  in  another's  eyesL 
Who  '11  paint  the  Countess,  as  she  lies  to-night 
In  state  within  the  chapel  f    Shall  it  be 
That  earth  must  lose  her  wholly  ?  that  no  hint 
Of  her  gold  tresses,  beaming  eyes,  and  lips 
That  talked  in  silence,  and  the  eager  soul 
That  ever  seemed  outbreaking  through  her  clay, 
And  scattering  glory  round  it,  —  shall  all  these 
Be  dull  coniiption's  heritage,  and  we. 
Poor  beggars,  have  no  legacy  to  show 
That  love  she  bore  us  ?  That  were  shame  to  love. 
And  shame  to  you,  my  masters."    Carlo  stalked 
Forth  from  his  easel  stiffly  as  a  thing 
Moved  by  mechanic  impulse.     His  thin  lips. 
And  sharpened  nostrils,  and  wan,  sunken  cheeks^ 
And  the  cold  glimmer  in  his  dusky  eyes. 
Made  him  a  ghastly  sight.  The  throng  drew  back 
As  though  they  let  a  spectre  through.   Then  he, 
Fronting  the  Count,  and  speaking  in  a  voice 
Sounding  remote  and  hollow,  made  reply  : 
"Count,  I  shall  paint  the  Countess.     'Tis  my 

fate,  — 
Not  pleasure,  — no,  nor  duty."   But  the  Count, 
Astray  in  woe,  but  underetood  assent, 
Not  the  strange  words  that  bore  it ;  and  he  flung 
His  arm  round  Carlo,  drew  him  to  his  breast. 
And  kissed  his  forehead.   At  which  Carlo  shrank : 
Perhaps  't  was  at  the  honor.     Then  the  Count, 
A  little  reddening  at  his  public  state,  — 
Unseemly  to  his  near  and  recent  loss,  — 
Withdrew  in  haste  between  the  downcast  eyes 
That  did  him  reverence  as  he  rustled  by. 

Night  fell  on  Padua.     In  the  chapel  lay 
The  Countess  lAura  at  the  altar's  foot. 
Her  coronet  glittered  on  her  pallid  brows ; 
A  crimson  pall,  weighed  down  with  golden  work. 
Sown  thick  with  pearls,  and  heaped  with  early 

flowers. 
Draped  her  still  body  almost  to  the  chin  ; 
And  over  all  a  thousand  candles  flamed 
Against  the  winking  jewels,  or  streamed  down 
The  marble  aisle,  and  flashed  along  the  guard 
Of  men-at-arms  that  slowly  wove  their  turns. 
Backward  and  forward,  through  th  distant  gloom. 
When  Carlo  entered,  his  unsteady  feet 
Scarce  bore  him  to  the  altar,  and  his  head 
Drooped  down  so  low  that  all  his  shining  curls 
Poured  on  his  breast,  and  veiled  his  countenance 
Upon  his  easel  a  half-finished  work. 
The  secret  labor  of  his  studio, 
Said  from  the  canvas,  so  that  none  might  err, 
"  I  am  the  Countess  Laura."    Carlo  kneeled. 
And  gazed  upon  the  picture  ;  as  if  thus, 
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Through  those  clear  eyes,  he  saw  the  way  to  heayen. 

Then  he  arose  ;  and  as  a  swimmer  comes 

Forth  from  the  waves,  he  shook  his  locks  aside, 

Emei^ring  from  his  dream,  and  standing  firm 

Upon  a  purpose  with  hia  sovereign  will. 

He  took  his  palette,  munnuringi  "  Not  yet ! " 

Confidingly  and  softly  to  the  corpse  ; 

And  as  the  veriest  drudge,  who  plies  his  art 

Against  his  fancy,  he  addressed  himself 

With  stolid  resolution  to  his  task. 

Taming  his  vision  on  his  memory, 

And  shutting  out  the  present,  till  the  dead. 

The  gilded  pall,  the  lights,  the  pacing  guard. 

And  all  the  meaning  of  that  solemn  scene 

Became  as  nothing,  and  creative  Art 

Resolved  the  whole  to  chaoa,  and  reformed 

The  elements  according  to  her  law  : 

So  Carlo  wrought,  as  though  his  eye  and  hand 

Were  Heaven's  unconscious  Instruments,   and 

worked 
The  settled  purpose  of  Omnipotence. 
And  it  was  wondrous  how  the  red,  the  white. 
The  ochre,  and  the  umber,  and  the  blue, 
From  mottled  blotches,  hazy  and  opaque, 
Grew  into  rounded  forms  and  sensuous  lines ; 
How  just  beneath  the  lucid  skin  the  blood 
Glimmered  with  warmth  ;  the  scarlet  lips  apart 
Bloomed  with  the  moisture  of  the  dews  of  life  ; 
How  the  light  glittered  through  and  underneath 
The  golden  tresses,  and  the  deep,  soft  eyes 
Became  intelligent  with  conscious  thought, 
And  somewhat  troubled  underneath  the  arch 
Of  eyebrows  but  a  little  too  intense 
For  perfect  beauty  ;  how  the  pose  and  poise 
Of  the  lithe  figure  on  its  tiny  foot 
Suggested  life  just  cease<l  from  motion  ;  so 
That  any  one  might  cry,  in  marvelling  joy, 
"That  creature  lives,  — has  senses,  mind,  a  soul 
To  win  God's  love  or  dare  hell's  subtleties  !  '* 
The  artist  paused.     The  ratifying  *'  Good  I  '* 
Trembled  upon  his  lips.     He  saw  no  touch 
To  give  or  soften.     "  It  ia  done,"  he  cried,  — 
*'  My  task,  my  duty  !    Nothing  now  on  earth 
Can  taunt  me  with  a  work  left  unfulfilled  1 " 
The  lofty  flame,  which  bore  him  up  so  long. 
Died  in  the  ashes  of  humanity  ; 
And  the  mere  man  rocked  to  and  fro  again 
Ufion  the  centre  of  his  wavering  heart. 
He  put  aside  his  palette,  as  if  thus 
He  stepped  from  sacred  vestments,  and  assumed 
A  mortal  function  in  the  common  world. 
"  Now  for  my  rights  I "  he  muttered,  and  ap- 
proached 
The  nobl*  body.     "  O  lily  of  the  world  ! 
So  withereil,  yet  so  lovely  1  what  wast  thou 
To  those  who  came  thus  near  thee  —  for  I  stood 
Without  the  |iale  of  thy  half-royal  rank  — 
When  thou  want  budding,  and  the  streams  of  life 


Made  eager  struggles  to  maintain  tby  bUxmi, 
And  gladdened  heaven  dropped  down  in  gndoos 

dews 
On  its  transplanted  darling  f    Hear  m«  nov ! 
I  say  this  but  in  Justice,  not  in  pride, 
Not  to  insult  thy  high  nobility, 
But  that  the  poise  of  thiiij^  in  God's  own  sight 
May  be  adjusted  ;  and  hereafter  I 
May  uige  a  claim  that  all  the  powen  of  heaven 
Shall  sanction,  and  with  clarions  blow  abroad.  ~ 
Laura,  you  loved  me  !    Look  not  so  severe. 
With  your  cold  brows,  and  deadly,  closr-dnwn 

lilia! 
You  proved  it.  Countess,  when  you  died  for  it,  — 
Let  it  consume  yon  in  the  wearing  strife 
It  fought  with  duty  in  yonr  ravaged  heart. 
I  knew  it  ever  since  that  snmmer  day 
I  painted  lila,  the  pale  beggar  s  child. 
At  rest  beside  the  fountain  ;  when  I  felt  — 

0  Heaven  !  —  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  year 

bi«ath 
Blow  through  my  hair,  as  with  your  eager  aool  — 
Forgetting  soul  and  body  go  as  one  — 
You  leaned  across  my  easel  till  our  cheeks  — 
Ah  me  !  't  was  not  your  pnrpose — touched,  and 

clnng  t 
Well,  grant  *t  was  genins  ;  and  is  grains  nan^t  f 

1  ween  it  wears  as  proud  a  diadem  — 

Here,  in  this  very  world  —  as  that  yo«i  wear. 
A  king  has  held  my  jialette,  a  grand-duke 
Has  picked  my  brush  up,  and  a  pope  has  begged 
The  favor  of  my  presence  in  his  Roma. 
I  did  not  go ;  1  put  my  fortune  by. 
I  need  not  ask  you  why  :  you  knew  too  vdL 
It  was  but  natural,  it  was  no  way  strangCt 
That  I  should  love  yoa.     Everything  that  asw. 
Or  had  its  other  senses,  loved  yoa,  sweet. 
And  I  among  them.     Martyr,  holy  saint,  — 
I  see  the  halo  curving  round  your  head,  — 
1  loved  you  once  ;  but  now  1  worship  yon. 
For  the  great  deed  that  held  my  lore  alooC 
And  killed  you  in  the  action  !    I  absiolve 
Your  soul  from  any  taint.     For  from  the  day 
Of  that  encounter  by  the  fountain-aide 
Until  this  moment,  never  tnmeil  on  me 
Those  tender  eyes,  unless  they  did  a  vroag 
To  nature  by  the  cold,  deflaut  glare 
With  which  they  chilled  me.     Nevn-heard  I  word 
Of  softness  spoken  by  those  gentle  lips  ; 
Never  received  a  bounty  from  that  hand 
Which  gave  to  all  the  world.     I  know  the  canie. 
You  did  your  duty,  —  not  for  honor's  uke, 
Nor  to  save  sin  or  suffering  or  remorv. 
Or  all  the  ghosts  that  haunt  a  woman's  shame. 
But  for  the  sake  of  that  pure,  loyal  love 
Yourhusband  Iwreyou.     Que<'n,  by  grace  of  GoJ, 
I  1h>w  liefore  the  lustre  of  your  thmne  » 
1  kiss  the  etlges  of  your  garment- hem. 
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And  hold  myself  ennobled  I    Answer  me,  — 

If  1  bad  wronged  yon,  you  would  answer  me 

Out  of  the  dusty  porches  of  the  tomb  :  — 

Is  this  a  dream,  a  falsehood  ?  or  have  I 

Spoken  the  very  truth  ? "  *•  The  very  truth  I " 

A  Yoice  replied  ;  and  at  his  side  he  saw 

A  form,  half  shadow  and  half  substance,  stand. 

Or,  rather,  rest ;  for  on  the  solid  earth 

It  had  no  footing,  more  than  some  dense  mist 

That  wavers  o'er  the  surface  of  the  ground 

It  scarcely  touches.     With  a  reverent  look 

The  shadow's  waste  and  wretched  face  was  bent 

Above  the  picture  ;  as  though  greater  awe 

Subdued  its  awful  being,  and  ap|ialled. 

With  memories  of  terrible  delight 

And  fearful  wonder,  its  devouring  gaze. 

"  Yon  make  what  God  makes,  —  beauty/'  said 

the  shape. 
"  And  might  not  this,  this  second  Eve,  console 
The  emptiest  heart  ?  Will  not  this  thing  outlast 
The  fairiest  creature  fashioned  in  the  flesh ! 
Before  that  figure.  Time,  and  Death  himself. 
Stand  baffled  and  disarmed.  What  would  you  ask 
More  than  God's  power,  from  nothing  to  create  t" 
The  artist  gazed  upon  the  boding  form. 
And  answered  :  "  Goblin,  if  you  had  a  heart, 
That  were  an  idle  question.     What  to  me 
Is  my  creative  power,  bereft  of  love  ? 
Or  what  to  God  would  be  that  selfsame  power, 
If  so  bereaved!"     **And  yet  the  love,  thus 

mourned. 
You  calmly  forfeited.     For  had  you  said 
To  living  Laura  —  in  her  burning  ears  — 
One  half  that  you  professed  to  Laura  dead. 
She  would  have  been  your  own.  These  contraries 
Sort  not  with  my  intelligence.     But  speak, 
Were  Laura  living,  would  the  same  stale  play 
Of  raging  passion  tearing  out  its  heart 
Upon  the  rock  of  duty  be  performed  ? " 
"  The  same,  0  phantom,  while  the  heart  I  bear 
Trpmbled,  but  turned  not  its  magnetic  faith 
From  God's  fixed  centre."     **  If  I  wake  for  you 
This  Laura,  —  give  her  all  the  bloom  and  glow 
Of  that  midsummer  day  you  hold  so  dear,  — 
The  Amile,  the  motion,  the  impulsive  soiU, 
The  love  of  genius,  —  yea,  the  very  love, 
The  mortal,  hungry,  passionate,  hot  love. 
She  bore  you,  flesh  to  flesh,  —  would  you  receive 
That  gift,  in  all  its  glory,  at  my  hands  ? " 
A  smile  of  malice  curled  the  tempter's  lips,  , 
And  glittered  in  the  caverns  of  his  eyes, 
Mocking  the  answer.   Carlo  paled  and  shook  ; 
A  woful  spasm  went  shuddering  through  his 

frame, 
Cardling  his  blood,  and  twisting  his  fair  face 
With  nameless  torture.     But  he  cried  aloud. 
Out  of  the  clouds  of  anguish,  from  the  smoke 
Of  very  martyrdom,  "  O  God,  she  is  thine  I 


Do  witji  her  at  thy  pleasure  ! "  Something  gmnd. 
And  radiant  as  a  sunbeam,  touched  the  head 
He  bent  in  awful  sorrow.     "  Mortal,  see  —  " 
"  Dare  not !    As  Christ  was  sinless,  I  abjure 
These  vile  abominations  1    Shall  she  bear 
Life's  burden  twice,  and  life's  temptations  twice, 
While  God  is  justice?"  "Who  has  made  you 

jadge 
Of  what  you  call  God's  good,  and  what  you  think 
God's  evil  f    One  to  him,  the  source  of  both. 
The  God  of  good  and  of  permitted  ill. 
Have  you  ao  dream  of  days  that  might  have  been. 
Had  you  and  Laura  filled  another  fate !  — 
Some  cottage  on  the  sloping  Apennines, 
Roses  and  lilies,  and  the  rest  all  love  ? 
I  tell  you  that  this  tranquil  .dream  may  be 
Filled  to  repletion.     Speak,  and  in  the  shade 
Of  my  daik  pinions  I  shall  bear  you  hence. 
And  land  you  where  the  mountain-goat  himself 
Struggles  for  footing."    He  outspread  his  wings, 
And  all  the  chapel  darkened,  as  though  hell 
Had  swallowed  up  the  tapers  ;  and  the  air 
Grew  thick,  and,  like  a  current  sensible. 
Flowed  round  the  person,  with  a  wash  and  dash. 
As  of  the  waters  of  a  nether  sea. 
Slowly  and  calmly  through  the  dense  obscure. 
Dove-like  and  gentle,  rose  the  artist's  voice  : 
'*  I  dare  not  bring  her  spirit  to  that  shame  I 
Enow  my  full  meaning,  —  I  who  neither  fear 
Your  mystic  person  nor  your  dreadful  power. 
Nor  shall  I  now  invoke  God's  potent  name 
For  my  deliverance  from  your  toils.     I  stand 
Upon  the  founded  structure  of  his  law. 
Established  from  the  first,  and  thence  defy 
Your  arts,  reposing  all  my  trust  in  that ! " 
The  darkness  eddied  oS ;  and  Carlo  saw 
The  figure  gathering,  as  from  outer  space. 
Brightness  on  brightness  ;  and  his  former  shape 
Fell  from  him,  like  the  ashes  that  fall  ofi*. 
And  show  a  core  of  mellow  fire  within. 
Adown  his  wings  there  poured  a  lambent  flood. 
That  seemed  as  molten  gold,  which  plasliing  fell 
Upon  the  floor,  enringing  him  with  flame  ; 
And  o'er  the  tresses  of  his  beaming  head 
Arose  a  stream  of  many-colored  light. 
Like  that  which  crowns  the  morning.  Carlo  stood 
Steadfast,  for  all  the  splendor,  reaching  up 
The  outstretched  palms  of  his  untainted  soul 
Towards  heaven  for  streilgth.    A  moment  thus  ; 

then  asked. 
With  reverential  wonder  quivering  through 
His  sinking  voice,  '*  Who,  spirit,  and  what,  art 

thou  ? " 
"I  am  that  blessing  which  men  fly  from, — 

Death." 
"  Then  take  my  hand,  if  so  God  orders  it ; 
For  Laura  waits  me."  *'  But,  bethink  thee,  man. 
What  the  world  loses  in  the  loss  of  thee  1 
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What  wondrous  art  will  suffer  with  eclip§e  ! 

What  unwon  glories  are  in  store  for  thee  ! 

What  fame,  outreaching  time  and  temporal  shocks, 

Would  shine  upon  the  lelt^rs  of  thy  name 

Graven  in  marble,  or  the  brazen  height 

Of  columns  wise  with  memorieu  of  thee  !  " 

*'  Take  me  !     If  I  outlived  the  Patriarchs, 

I  could  but  paint  those  features  o'er  and  o*er  : 

Lo  !  that  is  done."     A  bmile  of  pity  lit 

The  seraph's  features,  as  he  looked  to  heaven, 

With  Jeep  inquiry  in  his  tender  eyes. 

The  mandate  came.  He  touched  with  downy  wing 

The  sufferer  lightly  on  his  aching  heart ; 

And  gently,  a»the  skylark  settles  down 

Upon  the  clustered  treasures  of  her  nest, 

So  Carlo  softly  slid  along  the  prop 

Of  his  tall  easel,  nestling  at  the  foot 

As  though  he  slumbered ;  and  the  morning  broke 

In  silver  whiteness  over  Padua. 

GBOaCB  Hbxolv  BOKBa. 


THE  IMMOLATION  OF  CONSTANCE  DE 

BEVERLEY. 

wwou  "maxmion.** 

The  Abbess  was  of  noble  blood. 
But  early  took  the  veil  and  hood. 
Ere  upon  life  she  cast  a  look, 
Or  knew  the  world  that  she  forsook.' 
Fair  too  she  was,  and  kind  had  been 
As  she  was  fair,  but  ne'er  had  seen 
For  her  a  timid  lover  sigh. 
Nor  knew  the  influence  of  her  eye. 
Love,  to  her  ear,  was  but  a  name. 
Combined  with  vanity  and  shame  ; 
Her  hopes,  her  fears,  her  joys,  were  all 
Bounded  within  the  cloister  wall : 
The  deadliest  sin  her  mind  could  reach 
Was  of  monastic  rule  the  breach  ; 
And  her  ambition's  highest  aim 
To  emulate  Saint  Hilda's  fame. 
For  this  she  gave  her  ample  dower 
To  raise  the  convent's  eastern  tower ; 
For  this,  with  carving  rare  and  quaint. 
She  decked  the  chapel  of  the  saint. 
And  gave  the  relic-shrine  of  cost. 
With  ivory  and  gems  embost. 
The  poor  her  convent's  bounty  blest. 
The  pilgrim  in  its  halls  found  rest. 

Black  was  her  garb,  her  rigid  rule 

Reformed  on  Benedictine  school ; 

Her  cheek  was  pale,  her  form  was  spare  ; 

YigiU,  and  penitence  austere. 

Had  early  quenched  the  light  of  youth. 

But  gentle  was  the  dame,  in  sooth  ; 


Though,  vain  of  her  religious  sway. 
She  loved  to  see  her  maids  obey  ; 
Yet  nothing  stem  was  she  in  cell. 
And  the  nuns  loved  their  Abbess  well. 
Sad  was  this  voyage  to  the  dame  ; 
Summoned  to  Lindisfame,  she  came. 
There,  with  Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  old. 
And  Tynemouth's  Pnon»&s,  to  hold 
A  chapter  of  Saint  Benedict, 
For  in({uisition  stem  and  strict. 
On  two  a{K)state8  from  the  faith. 
And,  if  need  were,  to  doom  to  death. 
•  •  .  *  • 

Saint  HUda's  nuns  would  lean^ 
If,  on  a  rock,  by  Lindisfame, 
Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-bom  beads  that  bear  his  name  ; 
Such  tales  had  Whitby's  Ushers  told. 
And  said  they  might  his  sha[ie  behold. 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound  ; 
A  deadened  clang,  —  a  huge  dim  fonn. 
Seen  but,  and  heard,  when  gathering 

And  night  were  closing  round. 
But  this,  as  tale  of  idle  fame. 
The  nuns  of  Lindisfarne  disclaim, 

While  round  the  fire  such  legends  go^ 
Far  different  was  the  scene  of  woe. 
Where,  in  a  8e(!ret  aisle  beneath. 
Council  was  held  of  life  and  death. 

It  was  more  dark  and  lone,  that  vaolt, 
Than  the  worst  dungi^on  cell ; 

Old  Colwulf  built  it,  for  his  fault 
In  penitence  to  dwell. 
When  he,  for  cowl  and  beads,  laid  down 
The  Saxon  battle-axe  and  crown. 
This  den  which,  chilling  every  sense 

Of  feeling,  hearing,  sight. 
Was  called  the  Vault  of  Penitence, 

Excluding  air  and  light. 
Was,  by  the  prelate  Sexhelm,  made 
A  place  of  burial  for  such  dead 
As,  having  died  in  mortal  sin. 
Might  not  be  laid  the  church  within. 
'T  was  now  a  place  of  punishment ; 
Whence  if  so  loud  a  shriek  were  sent 

As  reached  the  upper  air. 
The  hearers  blessed  themselves,  and  aid« 
The  spirits  of  the  sinful  dead 

Bemoaned  their  torments  there. 

But  though,  in  the  monastic  pile. 
Did  of  this  penitential  aisle 

Some  vague  tradition  go. 
Few  only,  save  the  Abbot,  knew 
Where  the  place  lay  ;  and  still  more  tew 
Were  those  who  had  from  him  the  clew 

To  that  dread  vault  to  go. 
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yictim  and  executioner 

Were  blindfold  when  transported  there. 

In  low  dark  rounds  the  arches  hung, 

From  the  rude  rock  the  side-walls  sprang ; 

The  gravestones,  rudely  sculptured  o*er. 

Half  sunk  in  earth,  by  time  half  wore. 

Were  all  the  pavement  of  the  floor ; 

The  mildew-dro^s  fell  one  by  one, 

With  tinkling  splash,  upon  the  stone. 

A  cresset,  in  an  iron  chain, 

Which  served  to  light  this  drear  domain, 

With  damp  and  darkness  seemed  to  strive^ 

As  if  it  scarce  might  keep  alive  ; 

And  yet  it  dimly  served  to  show 

The  awful  conclave  met  below. 

There,  met  to  doom  in  secrecy. 

Were  placed  the  heads  of  convents  three : 

All  servants  of  Saint  Benedict, 

The  statutes  of  whose  order  strict 

On  iron  table  lay  ; 
In  long  black  dress,  on  seats  of  stone. 
Behind  were  these  three  judges  shown 

By  the  pale  cresset's  ray: 
The  Abbess  of  Saint  Hilda  there 
Sate  for  a  pace  with  visage  bare, 
Until,  to  hide  her  bosom's  swell, 
And  tear-drops  that  for  pity  fell. 

She  closely  drew  her  veil. 
Yon  shrouded  figure,  as  I  guess, 
By  her  proud  mien  and  flowing  dress, 
Is  Tynemouth's  haughty  Prioress, 

And  she  with  awe  looks  pale. 
And  he,  that  Ancient  Man,  whose  sight 
Has  long  been  quenched  by  age's  night. 
Upon  whose  wrinkled  brow  alone 
Nor  ruth  nor  mercy's  trace  is  shown. 

Whose  look  is  hard  and  stem,  — 
Saint  Cuthbert's  Abbot  is  his  style  ; 
For  sanctity  called,  through  the  Isle, 

The  Saint  of  lindisfame. 

Before  them  stood  a  guilty  pair  ; 
But,  though  an  equal  fate  they  share, 
Yet  one  alone  deserves  our  care. 
Her  sex  a  page's  dress  belied  ; 
The  cloak  and  doublet,  loosely  tied, 
Obscured  her  charms,  but  could  not  hide. 

Her  cap  down  o'er  her  face  she  drew ; 
And,  on  her  doublet  breast. 

She  tried  to  hide  the  badge  of  blue, 
Lord  Marmion's  falcon  crest. 
Bat  at  the  Prioress'  command, 
A  monk  undid  the  silken  bcmd 

That  tied  her  tresses  fair. 
And  raised  the  bonnet  from  her  head. 
And  down  her  slender  form  they  spread 

In  ringlets  rich  and  rare. 


Constance  de  Beverley  they  know. 
Sister  professed  of  Fontevraud, 
Whom  the  church  numbered  with  the  dead. 
For  broken  vows,  and  convent  fled. 

When  thus  her  face  was  given  to  view, 
(Although  so  pallid  was  her  hue, 
It  did  a  ghastly  contrast  bear 
To  those  bright  ringlets  glistering  fair,) 
Her  look  composed,  and  steady  eye. 
Bespoke  a  matchless  constancy  ; 
And  there  she  stood  so  calm  and  pale 
That,  but  her  breathing  did  not  fail. 
And  motion  slight  of  eye  and  head, 
And  of  her  bosom,  warranted 
That  neither  sense  nor  pulse  she  lacks, 
You  might  have  thought  a  form  of  wax, 
Wrought  to  the  very  life,  was  there  ; 
So  still  she  was,  so  pale,  so  fair. 

Her  comrade  was  a  sordid  soul. 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed ; 
Who,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control, 
Because  his  conscience,  seared  and  fool. 

Feels  not  the  import  of  his  deed  : 
One  whose  brute  feeling  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  desires. 
Such  tools  the  tempter  ever  needs 
To  do,  the  savagest  of  deeds  ; 
For  them  no  visioned  terrors  daunt. 
Their  nights  no  fancied  spectres  haunt ; 
One  fear  with  them,  of  all  most  base,  — 
The  fear  of  death,  — alone  finds  place. 
This  wretch  was  clad  in  frock  and  cowl, 
And  shamed  not  loud  to  mourn  and  howl, 
HIb  body  on  the  floor  to  dash. 
And  crouch,  like  hound  beneath  the  lash  ; 
While  his  mute  partner,  standing  near, 
Waited  her  doom  without  a  tear. 

Yet  well  the  luckless  wretch  might  shriek. 
Well  might  her  paleness  terror  speak  1 
For  there  was  seen,  in  that  dark  wall. 
Two  niches,  narrow,  deep,  and  talL 
Who  enters  at  such  grisly  door, 
Shiall  ne'er,  I  ween,  find  exit  more. 
In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread : 
By  each,  in  Benedictine  dress. 
Two  haggard  monks  stood  motionless^ 
Who,  holding  high  a  blazing  torch, 
Showed  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porch : 
Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam. 
The  dark  red  walls  and  arches  gleam. 
Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  displayed. 
And  building-tools  in  order  laid. 

These  executioners  were  chose 

As  men  who  were  with  mankind  foes^ 
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And,  with  despite  and  envy  fired, 
Into  the  cloister  had  retired  ; 
Or  who,  in  desperate  doubt  of  grao6» 
Strove,  by  deep  penance,  to  efface 

Of  some  foul  crime  the  stain  ; 
For,  as  the  vassals  of  her  will. 
Such  men  the  Church  selected  still, 
As  either  joyed  in  doing  ill 
Or  thought  more  grace  to  gain, 
If,  in  her  cause,  they  wrestled  down 
Feelings  their  nature  strove  to  own. 
By  strange  device  were  they  brought  there. 
They  knew  not  how,  and  knew  not  where. 

And  now  that  blind  old  Abbot  rose, 
To  speak  the  Chapter's  doom 

On  those  the  wall  was  to  enclose 
Alive  within  the  tomb  ; 

But  stopped,  because  that  woful  maid. 

Gathering  her  powers,  to  speak  essayed. 

Twice  she  essayed,  and  twice  in  vain  ; 

Her  accents  might  no  utterance  gain  ; 

Naught  but  imperfect  murmurs  slip 

From  her  convulsed  and  quivering  lip. 
'Twizt  each  attempt  all  was  so  still. 
You  seemed  to  hear  a  distant  rill,  — 

*T  was  ocean's  swell  and  falls  ; 
For  though  this  vault  of  sin  and  fear 
Was  to  the  sounding  sui^  so  near, 
A  tempest  there  you  scarce  could  hear. 
So  massive  were  the  walls. 

At  length  an  effort  sent  apart 

The  blood  that  curdled  to  her  heart* 

And  light  came  to  her  eye. 
And  color  dawned  upon  her  cheek, 
A  hectic  and  a  fluttered  streak, 
Like  that  left  on  the  Cheviot  peak 

By  autumn's  stormy  sky  ; 
And  when  her  silence  broke  at  length. 
Still  as  slie  spoke  she  gathered  strength. 

And  armed  herself  to  bear. 
It  was  a  fearful  sight  to  see 
Such  high  resolve  and  constancy 

In  form  so  .soft  and  fair. 

'*  I  speak  not  to  implore  your  grmoe  ; 
Wi'U  know  I  for  one  minute's  space 

Successless  might  I  sue. 
Nor  do  I  speak  your  prayers  to  gain ; 
For  if  a  death  of  lingering  pain 
To  cleanse  my  sins  be  penance  vain, 

Vain  are  your  masses  too. 
I  listened  to  a  traitor's  tale, 
I  left  the  convent  and  the  veil ; 
For  three  long  years  I  bowed  my  pride, 
A  horse-boy  in  his  train  to  ride  ; 
And  well  my  folly's  meed  he  gave. 


Who  forfeited,  to  be  his  slave. 
All  here,  and  all  beyond  the  grave. 
He  saw  young  Clara's  face  more  fair. 
He  knew  her  of  broad  lands  the  heir. 
Forgot  his  vows,  his  faith  forswore. 
And  Constance  was  beloved  no  mora. 
*T  is  an  old  tale,  and  often  told ; 

But.  did  my  fate  and  wish  agre^ 
Ne'er  had  been  read,  in  story  old. 
Of  maiden  true  betrayed  for  gold. 
That  loved,  or  was  avenged,  like  ] 


"  The  King  approved  his  favorite's  aa 
In  vain  a  rival  barred  his  claim. 

Whose  faith  with  Clare's  was  plight. 
For  he  attaints  that  rival's  fame 
With  treason's  charge,  —  and  on  thej 

In  mortal  lists  to  light. 
Their  oaths  are  said. 
Their  prayers  are  prayed. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest  are  laid. 

They  meet  in  mortal  shock  ; 
And,  hark  !  the  throng,  with  thnnderiag  07, 
Shout  *  Marmion,  Marmion,  to  the  sky  I 

De  Wilton  to  the  block  ! ' 
Say  ye,  who  preach  Heaven  shall  decide 
When  in  the  lists  two  champions  ride^ 

Say,  was  Heaven's  Justice  here. 
When,  loyal  in  his  love  and  faith, 
Wilton  found  overthrow  or  death 

Beneath  a  traitor's  spear  t 
How  false  the  charge,  how  trae  he  fidi. 
This  guilty  packet  best  can  telL"  — 
Then  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast. 
Paused,  gathered  voice,  and  spoke  the 


"  Still  was  false  Marmion's  bridal  stayed  ; 
To  Whitby's  convent  fied  the  maid. 

The  hated  match  to  shun. 
'  Ho  !  shifts  she  thus  ? '  King  Henry  cried ; 
'  Sir  Marmion,  she  shall  be  thy  bride, 

Jf  she  were  sworn  a  nun.' 
One  way  remained,  —  the  King's 
Sent  Marmion  to  the  Scottish  land  ; 
I  lingered  here,  and  rescue  planned 

For  Clara  and  for  me. 
This  caitiff  monk  for  gold  did  swear 
He  would  to  Whitby's  shrine  repair. 
And,  by  his  drugs,  my  rival  fair 

A  saint  in  heaven  should  be. 
But  ill  the  dastard  kept  his  oath. 
Whose  cowardice  hath  undone  ua  botL 

"  And  now  my  tongue  the  secret  teD% 
Not  that  remorse  my  bosom  iwelli^ 
But  to  assure  my  soul  that  none 
Shall  ever  wed  with  Marmion. 
Had  fortune  my  last  hope  betrayed. 
This  jwcket,  to  the  King  conveyed. 
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Had  given  him  to  the  headsman's  stroke, 
Although  my  heart  that  instant  hroke.  — 
Kow,  men  of  death,  work  forth  yonr  wiU, 
7or  I  can  suffer,  and  he  still ; 
And  come  he  slow,  or  come  he  fast, 
It  is  hut  Death  who  comes  at  last. 

**  Tet  dread  me,  from  my  living  tomb, 
Te  vassal  slaves  of  bloody  Borne  ! 
If  Marmion's  late  remorse  should  wake. 
Full  soon  such  vengeance  will  he  take. 
That  you  shall  wish  the  fiery  Dane 
Had  rather  been  your  guest  again. 
Behind,  a  darker  hour  ascends  ! 
The  altars  quake,  the  crosier  bends, 
The  ire  of  a  despotic  king 
Bides  forth  upon  destruction's  wing  ; 
Then  shall  these  vaults,  so  strong  and  deep^ 
Burst  open  to  the  sea-winds'  sweep. 
Some  traveller  then  shnll  find  my  bones 
Whitening  amid  disjointed  stones. 
And,  ignorant  of  priests'  cruelty, 
Marvel  such  relics  here  should  be." 

Fixed  was  her  look,  and  stem  her  air, 
Back  from  her  shoulders  ^reamed  her  hair ; 
The  locks,  that  wont  her  brow  to  shade. 
Stared  up  erectly  from  her  head  ; 
Her  figure  seemed  to  rise  more  high ; 
Her  voice,  despair^s  wild  energy 
Had  given  a  tone  of  prophecy. 
Appalled  the  astonished  conclave  sate  ; 
With  stupid  eyes  the  men  of  fate 
Gazed  on  the  light  inspired  form. 
And  listened  for  the  avenging  storm. 
The  judges  felt  the  victim's  dread  ; 
Ko  hand  was  moved,  no  word  was  said, 
Till  thus  the  Abbot's  doom  was  given, 
Baising  his  sightless  balls  to  heaven :  — 
*•  Sister,  let  thy  sorrows  cease  ; 
Sinful  brother,  part  in  peace  ! " 

From  that  dire  dungeon,  place  of  doonii 

Of  execution  too,  and  tomb, 
Paced  forth  the  judges  three  ; 

Sorrow  it  were,  and  shame,  to  tell 

The  butcher-work  that  there  befell. 

When  they  had  glided  from  the  cell 
Of  sin  and  misery. 
• 
An  hundred  winding  steps  convey 
That  conclave  to  the  upper  day  ; 
But,  ere  they  breathed  Uie  fresher  air, 
iTiey  heard  the  shriekingaof  despair. 

And  many  a  stifled  groan  ; 
With  speed  their  upward  way  they  take 
(Such  speed  as  age  and  fear  can  make), 
And  crossed  themselves  for  terror^s  sake. 

As  hurrying,  tottering  on ; 


Even  in  the  vesper's  heavenly  tone 

They  seemed  to  hear  a  dying  groan. 

And  bade  the  passing  knell  to  toll 

For  welfare  of  a  parting  soul. 

Slow  o'er  the  midnight  wave  it  swun^^ 

Northumbrian  rocks  in  answer  rung  ; 

To  Warkworth  cell  the  echoes  rolled, 

His  beads  the  wakeful  hermit  told  ; 

The  Bamborough  peasant  raised  his  head, 

But  slept  ere  half  a  prayer  he  said  ; 

So  far  was  heard  the  mighty  knell. 

The  stag  sprung  up  on  Cheviot  Fell, 

Spread  his  broad  nostril  to  the  wind. 

Listed  before,  aside,  behind, 

Then  couched  him  down  beside  the  hind. 

And  quaked  among  the  mountain  fern. 

To  h^  that  sound  so  dull  and  stem. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


THE  SACK  OP  BALTIMOBE. 

[Bahlmore  b  a  small  taapoit  in  the  hagooj  of  Cmtbcrj,  la  Soolh 
Munster.  It  grew  up  round  a  castle  of  O'DriscoO's.  and  was.  after 
his  rain,  cokmiaed  by  the  Enislish.  On  the  aoth  of  June,  1631,  the 
crew  of  two  Algerlne  gmOejrs  landed  (n  the  dead  of  the  niglit, 
sacked  the  town,  and  bore  olT  into  slavery  all  who  were  not  too  old* 
or  too  young,  or  too  ieroe.  for  their  purpose.  The  pirates  were 
steered  up  the  Intricate  channel  by  one  Hackett,  a  Duagarran 
Ssheman,  whom  they  had  taken  at  sea  for  the  porpoee.  Two 
years  after  he  was  convicted,  and  execoted  for  the  dime.  Bakl- 
more  never  recovered  tram  this.] 

Thb  summer  sun  is  falling  soft  on  Carbeiy'a  hun- 
dred isles, 

The  summer^s  sun  is  gleaming  still  through  Ga- 
briel's rough  defiles,  — 

Oldlnisherkin'scrumbled  (ane  looks  like  a  moult- 
ing bird; 

And  in  a  calm  and  sleepy  swell  the  ocean  tide  is 
heard  : 

The  hookers  lie  upon  the  beach ;  the  children 
cease  their  play ; 

The  gossips  leave  the  little  inn ;  the  households 
kneel  to  pray,  — 

And  full  of  love  and  peace  and  rest,  —  its  daily 
labor  o'er,  — 

Upon  that  cosey  creek  there  lay  the  town  of  Bal- 
timore. 

A  deeper  rest,  a  starry  trance,  has  come  with  mid- 
night there ; 

No  sound,  except  that  throbbing  wave,  in  earth 
or  sea  or  air. 

The  massive  capes  and  ruined  towers  seem  con- 
scious of  the  calm ; 

The  fibrous  sod  and  stunted  trees  are  breathing 
heavy  balm. 

80  still  the  night,  these  two  long  barks  round 
Dunashad  that  glide 

Must  trust  their  oars  —  mettiinks  not  few  — 
against  the  ebbing  tide,  — 
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0,  aome  sweet  musion  of  trae  lore  most  TUgd 

them  to  the  shore,  — 
They  bring  aome  lover  to  his  bride,  who  sigha  in 

Baltimore  ! 

All,  all  asleep  within  each  roof  along  that  rocky 

street, 
And  these  must  be  the  loyer^a  friends,  with  gently 

gliding  feet. 
A  stifled  gasp  !  a  dreamy  noise  1  "  The  roof  is  in 

a  flame ! " 
From  out  their  beds,  and  to  their  doors,  rush 

maid  and  sire  and  dame. 
And  meet,  upon  the  threshold  stone,  the  gleam- 
ing sabre's  fall. 
And  o*er  each  black  and  bearded  face  the  white 

or  crimson  shawl ; 
The  yell  of  '*  Allah ! "  breaks  above  the  prayer 

and  shriek  and  roar. 
O  blessM  God,  the  Algerine  is  lord  of  Baltimore ! 

Then  flung  the  youth  his  naked  hand  against  the 

shearing  sword ; 
Then  sprung  the  mother  on  the  brand  with  which 

her  son  was  gored ; 
Then  sunk  the  grandsire  on  the  floor,  his  grand- 
babes  clutching  wild ; 
Then  fled  the  maiden  moaning  faint,  and  nestled 

with  the  child. 
But  see,  yon  pirate  strangling  lies,  and  crushed 

with  splashing  heel, 
While  o'er  him  in  an  Irish  hand  there  sweeps  his 

Syrian  steel ; 
Though  virtue  sink,  and  courage  fail,  and  misere 

yield  their  store. 
There 's  one  hearth  well  avengM  in  the  sack  of 

Baltimore ! 

Midsummer  mom,  in  woodland  nigh,  the  birds 
begin  to  sing ; 

They  see  not  now  the  milking-maids,  deserted  is 
the  spring ! 

Midsummer  day,  this  gallant  rides  from  distant 
Bandon's  town, 

These  hookers  crossed  from  stormy  Skull,  that 
skiff  from  Affadown. 

They  only  found  the  smoking  walls  with  neigh- 
bors' blood  besprent. 

And  on  the  strewed  and  trampled  beach  awhile 
they  wildly  went, 

Then  dashed  to  sea,  and  passed  Cape  Clear,  and 
saw,  five  leagues  before. 

The  pirete-galleys  vanishing  that  ravaged  Balti- 
more. • 

0,  aome  must  tug  the  galley's  oar,  and  some  must 

tend  the  steed,  — 
This  boy  will  bear  a  Schaik's  chibouk,  and  that 

a  Bey^s  jerreed. 


0,  some  are  for  the  anenals  by  beanteoos  Dar- 

danelles, 
Andsome  are  in  the  camvan  to  Mecca's  sandy  delh. 
The  maid  that  Bandou  gallant  sought  ia  ebovn 

for  the  Dey,  — 
She 's  safe,  —  she 's  dead,  — she  stabbed  him  is 

the  midst  of  his  Serai  ; 
And  when  to  die  a  death  of  fire  that  noble  mai  1 

they  bore. 
She    only  smUed,  —  O'Driscoirs  child.  ->  ih^ 

thought  of  Baltimore. 

'T  is  two  long  yean  since  sunk  the  town  beneath 

that  bloody  band. 
And  all  around  its  trampled  hearths  a  larger  con* 

course  stand. 
Where  high  upon  a  gallows-tree  a  yelling  wrrt*  h 

is  seen,  — 
'T  is  Hackett  of  Dungarvan,  —  he  who  stcen^i 

the  Algerine  1 
He  fell  amid  a  sullen  shout,  with  scarce  a  paado^ 

preyer. 
For  he  had  slain  the  kith  and  kin  of  tnanv  a  has- 

dred  there  : 
Some  muttered  of  MacMorrogh,  who  had  brought 

the  Norman  o'er. 
Some  cursed  him  with  Iscaiiot,  that  day  in  Baiti* 

more. 


GOD'S  JUDGMENT  ON  HATTO. 

fHrnno.  Archbfahop  of  Meatx.  ia  the  year  914 
dered  a  aamber  at  poor  people  to  prrrtai  ilMlr 
tloa  of  the  food  dunas  that  jrear  of  faniac.    He 
devoared  bjr  rats  ia  hb  tower  oa  aa  blaad  la 

The  summer  and  autumn  had  been  so  wet. 
That  in  winter  the  corn  was  growing  yet. 
'T  was  a  piteous  sight  to  see  all  around 
The  grain  lie  rotting  on  the  ground. 

Every  day  the  starving  poor 
They  crowded  around  Bishop  Hatto'a  door; 
For  he  had  a  plentiful  last-year's  store^ 
And  all  the  neighborhood  could  tell 
His  granaries  were  furnished  welL 


At  last  Bishop  Hatto  appointed  a  day 
To  quiet  the  poor  without  delay ; 
He  bade  them  to  his  great  bam  repair. 
And  they  should  have  food  for  the  winter 


R^'oioed  the  tidings  good  to  hear, 
The  poor  folks  flocked  from  far  and 
The  great  bam  was  full  as  it  could  hold 
Of  women  and  children,  and  young  and  old. 


Then,  when  he  saw  it  could  hold  no 
Bishop  Hatto  he  made  Cut  the  door ; 
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And  whilst  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call, 
He  set  fire  to  the  ham,  and  homt  them  all. 

"  I'  fiuth  't  is  an  excellent  bonfire  I  '*  qaoth  he ; 
"  And  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  me 
For  ridding  it,  in  these  times  forlorn, 
Of  rats  that  only  consume  the  com." 

So  then  to  his  palace  returned  he. 

And  he  sate  down  to  supper  merrily. 

And  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent  man ; 

But  Bishop  Hatto  never  slept  again. 

In  the  morning,  as  he  entered  the  haD, 
Where  his  picture  hung  against  the  wall, 
A  sweat  like  death  all  over  him  came. 
For  the  rats  had  eaten  it  out  of  the  frame. 

As  he  looked,  there  came  a  man  from  his  farm,  — 
He  had  a  countenance  white  with  alarm : 
"Hy  lord,  I  opened  your  granaries  this  mom. 
And  the  rats  had  eaten  all  your  com." 

Another  came  running  presently, 

And  he  was  pale  as  pale  could  be. 

••  Fly  !  my  lord  bishop,  fly  ! "  quoth  he, 

"  Ten  thousand  rats  are  coming  this  way,  — 

The  Lord  forgive  you  for  yesterday  ! " 

* 

"  I  'U  go  to  my  tower  in  the  Rhine,"  replied  he ; 
"T  is  the  safest  place  in  Germany,  — 
The  walls  are  high,  and  the  shores  are  steep, 
And  the  tide  is  strong,  and  the  water  deep." 

Bishop  Hatto  fearfully  hastened  away; 
And  he  crossed  the  Rhine  without  delay. 
And  reached  his  tower  in  the  island,  and  barred 
All  the  gates  secure  and  hard. 

« 

He  laid  him  down  and  closed  his  eyes, 

But  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise  ; 

He  started,  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame 

On  his  pillow,  from  whence  the  screaming  came. 

He  listened  and  looked,  —  it  was  only  the  cat ; 
But  the  bishop  he  grew  more  fearful  for  that. 
For  she  sate  screaming,  mad  with  fear 
At  the  army  of  rats  that  were  drawing  near. 

For  they  have  swum  over  the  river  so  deep. 
And  they  have  climbed  the  shores  so  steep. 
And  now  by  thousands  up  they  crawl 
To  the  holes  and  the  windows  in  the  wall. 

Down  on  his  knees  the  bishop  fell. 

And  faster  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell, 

As  louder  and  louder,  drawing  near, 

The  saw  of  their  teeth  without  he  could  hear. 

And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door. 
And  through  the  walla,  by  thousands  they  pour ; 


And  down  from  the  ceiling  and  up  through  the 

floor, 
From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and  before. 
From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  below,  — 
And  all  at  once  to  the  bishop  they  go. 

They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones. 
And  now  they  pick  the  bishop's  bones  ; 
They  gnawed  the  flesh  from  every  limb, 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  him  ! 

ROBERT  SOUTHBY. 


PARRHASIirS. 

Pabrhabixjs  stood,  gazing  forgetfully 
Upon  the  canvas.    There  Prometheus  lay, 
Chained  to  the  cold  rocks  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
The  vulture  at  his  vitals,  and  the  links 
Of  the  lame  Lemnian  festering  in  his  flesh  ; 
And,  as  the  painter's  mind  felt  through  the  dim 
Rapt  m3rstery,  and  plucked  the  shadows  forth 
With  its  far-reaching  fancy,  and  with  form 
And  color  clad  them,  his  fine,  earnest  eye 
Flashed  with  a  passionate  fire,  and  the  quick  curl 
Of  his  thin  nostril,  and  his  quivering  lip, 
Were  like  the  winged  god's  breathing  from  his 
flights. 

"  Bring  me  the  captive  now  1 
My  hand  feels  skilful,  and  the  shadows  lift 
From  my  waked  spirit  airily  and  swift ; 

And  I  could  paint  the  bow 
Upon  the  bended  heavens,  —  around  me  play 
Colon  of  such  divinity  to-day. 

"  Ha  !  bind  him  on  his  back  I 
Look  !  as  Prometheus  in  my  picture  here  ; 
Quick,  —  or  he  faints  I  —  stand  with  the  cordial 
near! 

Now,  —  bend  him  to  the  rack  I 
Press  down  the  poisoned  links  into  his  flesh  1 
And  tear  agape  that  healing  wound  afresh  t 

"So,  —  let  him  writhe  !  How  long 
Will  he  live  thus !  Quick,  my  good  pencil,  now  1 
What  a  fine  agony  works  upon  his  brow  I 

Ha  !  gray-haired,  and  so  strong  ! 
How  fearfully  he  stifles  that  short  moan  1 
Gods  1  9ould  I  but  paint  a  dying  groan  I 

"  Pity  thee  !  so  I  do  ! 
I  pity  the  dumb  victim  at  the  altar, 
But  does  the  robed  priest  for  his  pity  falter  f 

I  'd  rack  thee,  though  I  knew 
A  thousand  lives' were  |ierishing  in  thine  ; 
What  were  ten  thousand  to  a  fame  like  mine  ? 
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"  Ah  !  there  *8  a  deathless  name  !  — 
A  spirit  that  the  smothering  vaults  shall  spurn, 
And,  like  a  steadfast  planet,  mount  and  burn  ; 

And  though  its  crown  of  flame 
Consumed  my  brain  to  ashes  as  it  shone, 
By  all  the  fiery  stars,  I  'd  bind  it  on  ! 

"  Ay  !  though  it  bid  me  rifle 
My  heart's  last  fount  for  its  insatiate  thirst,  — 
Though  every  life-strung  nerve  be  maddened 
first,  — 

Though  it  should  bid  me  stifle 
The  yearnings  in  my  heart  for  my  sweet  child, 
And  taunt  its  mother  till  my  brain  went  wild,  — 

"All,  —  I  would  do  it  all,  — 
Sooner  than  die,  like  a  dull  worm,  to  rot 
Thrust  foully  in  the  earth  to  be  foigot. 

0  Heavens !  —  but  I  appall 
Your  heart,  old  man  1  —  forgive  —  ha  t  on  your 

lives 
Let  him  not  faint  1  rack  him  till  he  revives  1 

"  Vain,  —  vain,  —  give  o'er.    His  eye 
Glazes  apace.     He  does  not  feel  you  now,  — 
Stand  back  t  1*11  paint  thedeath-dew on  his  brow  I 

Gods  !  if  he  do  not  die. 
But  for  one  moment  —  one  —  till  I  eclipse 
Conception  with  the  scorn  of  those  calm  lips  ! 

"Shivering  !    Hark  I  he  mntteiB 
Brokenly  now,  —  that  was  a  difficult  breath,  — 
Another  ?    Wilt  thou  never  come,  O  Death  f 

Look  I  how  his  temple  flutters  I 
Is  his  heart  still  7    Aha !  lift  up  his  head  1 
He  shudders, — gasps, — Jove  help  him  1  —  so, — 
he 's  dead  ! " 

How  like  a  mountain  devil  in  the  heart 

Rules  the  inreined  ambition  1    Let  it  once 

But  play  the  monarch,  and  its  haughty  brow 

Glows  with  a  beauty  Uxat  bewilders  thought 

And  unthrones  peace  forever.     Putting  on 

The  very  pomp  of  Lucifer,  it  turns 

The  heart  to  ashes,  and  with  not  a  spring 

Left  in  the  desert  for  the  spirit's  lip, 

We  look  upon  our  splendor,  and  foiget 

The  thirst  of  which  we  perish  I 

nathanibl  fahkbr  wilus. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  "MACBETH." 

THE  PARLEY. 

ICaobbth.     If  it  were  done,  when  't  is  done, 
then  't  were  well 
It  were  done  quickly  :  if  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch, 


With  his  surcease,  success  ;  that  but  this  blow 
Mi^ht  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  herp. 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,  — 
We  'd  jump  the  life  to  come.    But  in'tbeae  cas<»«. 
We  still  have  judgment  here  ;  that  we  but  tnt  b 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  mum 
To  plague  the  inventor  :  thiseven-handed  jn^tii-r 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  oar  poisoned  ch.ih*  •- 
To  our  own  lips.     He  *s  here  in  double  tru»t 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject, 
Strong  both  against  the  deed ;  then,  as  his  hu^t. 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  <i«j«>r. 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.     Besides,  this  Dun- 
can 
Hath  borne  his  fisculties  so  meek«  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-otf ; 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bora  babe. 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherufain,  honed 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye. 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind.    I  have  no  spar 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itaeli^ 
And  falls  on  the  other. 

.  .  •  •  • 

We  will  proceed  no  farther  in  this  bosioess : 
He  hath  honored  me  of  late  ;  and  1  have  bought 
Golden- opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  ^oas. 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Ladt  Maobeth.         Was  the  hope  drank. 
Wherein  yon  dressed  yourself  ?  hath  it  slept  Mot-e  ? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pair 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?    From  this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thoa  afeaid 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valor. 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?    Wonldst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem'at  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem. 
Letting  "  I  dare  not"  wait  upon  "  I  would," 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage  ? 

Macb.  IVythee,  pnce  : 

1  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

Ladt  M.  What  beast  was*t,  th-n. 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  f 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man  ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  yon  vcuM 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.    Nor  time,  nor  ]>U  r. 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  buth  : 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fit- 
ness now 
Does  unmake  you.   I  have  given  siick«aiidkaov 
How  tender  't  b  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me: 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  plucked  my  nipple  from  his  bonelea 
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And  dashed  the  bnina  oat,  had  I  so  swom  as  yon 

Have  done  to  this. 
Macb.  If  we  should  faU  f 

Lady  K.  We  fail  t 

Bnt  screw  your  oourage  to  the  sticking-plaoe, 

And  we  '11  not  fail. 

•  •  «  •  « 

Macb.  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 

THE    MURDER. 

Macbeth.     Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before 

me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?  Gome,  let  me  clutch 

thee:  — 
I  haye  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  tliee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation. 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressM.  brain  f 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  manhall'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o*  the  other  senses, 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest :  I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood, 
Which  was  not  so  before. — There 's  no  such  thing : 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes.  —  Now  o*er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtained  sleep ;  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings ;  and  withered  murder, 
Alarumed  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf. 
Whose  howl 's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy 

pace. 
With  Tarquin's  nTishing  strides,  towards  his 

design 
Moves  like  a  ghost.  — Thou  snreandfinn-eet  earth, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for 

fear 
The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 
Which  now  suits  with  it.  —  Whiles  I  threat,  he 

lives : 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[A  bell  rinffi. 
I  go,  and  it  is  done  ;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  done  the  deed. — Didst  thou  not  hear  a 

noise  f 
Ladt  Macbeth.  I  heard  th«  owl  BOiwm,  and 

the  crickets  ciy. 
Did  not  you  speak  f 
Macb.  When! 


Now. 


As  I  dasoended  f 


Lady  M. 

Macb. 

Lady  M.  Ay. 

Macb.  Hark  t  — 
Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber  f 

Lady  M.  Donalbain. 

Macb.  [Looking  on  his  hands.]   This  is  a  sorry 
sight. 

Lady  M.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

Macb.  There  *s  one  did  laugh  in  's  sleep,  and 
one  cried,  "  murder  I " 
That  they  did  w^eeach  other :  I  stood  and  heard 

them : 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  addressed 

them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady  M.  There  are  two  lodged  together. 

Macb.  One  cried,    '*  God  bless  us  1 "    and, 
"  Amen,"  the  other ; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands. 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say,  "  Amen," 
When  they  did  say,  *'  God  bless  us." 

Lady  M.  Oonsider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Macb.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce 
"Amen"? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  "Amen  " 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  M.      These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 
After  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macb.  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry  "Sleep 
no  more  1 
Macbeth  doesmurdersleep," — the  innocentsleep. 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleave  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast,  — 

Lady  M.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Macb.  StUl  it  cried,  "  Sleep  no  more  t "  to  all 
the  house : 
"Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep;  and  therefore 

Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more,  —  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no 
more  ! " 

Lady  M.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ?  Why, 
worthy  thane. 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things.  —  Go,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand.  — 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  f 
They  must  lie  there  :  go  carry  them  ;  and  smear 
The  RWpy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  I  '11  go  no  mora  1 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on 't  again,  I  dare  not. 

Lady  M.  Infirm  of  puipose  t 

Give  me  the  daggen ;  the  sleeping,  and  the  dead. 
Are  but  as  pictures  :  't  is  the  eye  of  childhood 
That  feare  a  painted  devO.     If  he  do  bleed. 
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I  '11  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal ; 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt. 

[Exit.    Knocking  heard, 
Macb.  Whence  is  that  knocking  ? 
How  is  *t  with  me,  when  every  noise  appalls  me  ? 
What  hands  are  here  1    Ha !  they  pludc  out  mine 

eyes ! 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand !    No  ;  this  my  hand  will 

rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incamardine. 
Making  the  green  —  one  red. 

Re-cTUer  Ladt  Macbkth. 
Lady  M.  My  hands  are  of  your  color ;  bat  I 

shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.     [Knocking,]    I  hear  a 

knocking 
At  the  south  entry  :  —  retire  we  to  our  chamber : 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed : 
How  easy  is  it,  then  1 

THE  REMORSE. 

Lady  Macbeth.  Naught  *s  had,  all 's  spent. 
Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content : 
'T  is  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy, 
Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 
Enter  Macbkth. 

How,  now,  my  lord  f  why  do  yon  keep  alone. 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making ; 
Using  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed  have 

died 
With  them  they  think  on?    Things  without 

remedy. 
Should  be  without  regard  :  what 's  done,  is  done. 

Mac  b.  We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it : 
She '11  close,  and  be  herself ;  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Bemains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint. 
Both  the  worlds  suffer, 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams. 
That  shake  us  nightly  :  better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  peace,  have  sent  to  peace, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.     Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
Can  touch  him  farther  I 

Lady  M.  Come  on  ; 

Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests  to-night. 

Macb.  So  shall  I,  love  ;  and  so,  I  pray,  be  you  : 
Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo  ; 
Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue ; 
Unsafe  the  while,  that  we 
Must  lave  our  honors  in  these  flattering  streams ; 


And  make  our  faces  viiarda  to  cor  heaiti» 
Disguising  what  they  are. 

■  .  •  .  • 

Come,  seeling  ]U|^ 

Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day  ; 
And  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale  ! — Light  thickens  ;  and 

the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood  : 
Good  things  of  day  b^n  to  droop  and  drnwai* ; 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  prsy  do  rottsf . 

•  •  •  •  • 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i*  the  olden  time. 
Ere  human  statute  purged  the  gentle  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  perfonned 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear  :  the  times  hav«  bcro. 
That,  when  the  brains  wereout,  the  man  woald  •!]«, 
And  there  an  end  ;  but  now,  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns^ 
And  push  us  from  our  stools :  this  is  more  stnngt 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 

.  •  •  •  • 

Can  such  tfain^  be^ 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cload. 
Without  ourspedal  wonder?  You  make  mc  strange 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe. 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  saeh  si^ts, 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks, 
When  mine  are  blanched  with  fear. 

•  ■  «  •  « 

Seyton  !  —  I  am  sick  at  heart. 
When  I  behold  —  Sejrton,  I  say  !  —  This  puh 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now. 
I  have  lived  long  enough  :  my  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf ; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friendn. 
1  must  not  look  to  have  ;  but,  in  their  Minil, 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honor,  br^kth. 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,bat  darv  not. 
..... 

How  does  your  patient,  doctor  ? 

Doctor.  Not  so  sick,  my  lord. 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  lanci«*«» 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Macb.  Cure  her  of  that 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  di««»$tfd  ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  bmin  ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stnfL 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

DoCT.  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

Macb.  Throw  physic  to  the  dc0^  —  IH 
of  it 
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What  is  that  noise  f       [A  cry  toUhin  o/woTnen. 

Setton.  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears  : 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  wonld  have  cooled 
To  hear  a  night-shriek  :  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir. 
As  life  were  in 't :  I  have  supped  full  with  horrors ; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me.  — Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

Sey.  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

Macb.  She  should  have  died  hereafter  ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word.  — 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 
Life  *8  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heaixi  no  more  :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  tiry. 
Signifying  nothing.  SHAKssPBAaB. 


T 


LUCIUS   JUNIUS    BRUTUS'S  ORATION 
OVER  THE  BODY  OF  LUCRETIA. 

Would  you  know  why  I  summoned  you  to- 
gether ? 
Ask  ye  what  brings  me  here  ?  Behold  this  dagger. 
Clotted  with  gore  !     Behold  that  frozen  corse  ! 
See  where  the  lost  Lucretia  sleeps  in  death  ! 
She  was  the  mark  and  model  of  the  time. 
The  mould  in  which  each  female  face  was  formed, 
Tlie  very  shrine  and  sacristy  of  virtue  ! 
Fairer  than  ever  was  a  form  created 
By  youthful  fancy  when  the  blood  strays  wild. 
And  never-resting  thought  is  all  on  fire  ! 
The  worthiest  of  the  worthy  !    Not  the  nymph 
Who  met  oM  Numa  in  his  hallowed  walks, 
And  w^his|H>red  in  his  ear  her  strains  divine, 
Can  1  conceive  beyond  her ;  —  the  young  choir 
Of  vestal  villus  bent  to  her,     T  is  wonderful 
Amid  the  darnel,  hemlock,  and  base  weeds. 
Which  now  spring  rife  from  the  luxurious  com- 
post 
Spread  o'er  the  realm,  how  this  sweet  lily  rose,  — 
How  from  the  shade  of  those  ill-neighboring 

plants 
H<*r  father  sheltered  her,  that  not  a  leaf 
Was  blighted,  but,  arrayed  in  purest  grace. 
She  bloomed  unsullied  beauty.    Such  perfections 
Might  have  called  back  the  torpid  breast  of  age 
To  long-foigotten  rapture  ;  such  a  mind 
Might  have  abashed  the  boldest  libertine 
And  turned  desire  to  reverential  love 
And  holiest  affection  t    0  my  countrymen  1 


You  all  can  witness  when  that  she  went  forth 
It  was  a  holiday  in  Rome ;  old  age 
Forgot  its  crutch,  labor  its  task,  —  all  ran. 
And  mothers,  turning  to  their  daughters,  cried, 
"  There,  there 's  Lucretia  I "    Now  look  ye  where 

she  lies ! 
That  beauteous  flower,  that  innocent  sweet  rose, 
Tom  up  by  ruthless  violence,  — gone  I  gone !  gone ! 

Say,  would  you  seek  instruction  ?  w^ould  ye  ask 
What  ye  should  do  ?   Ask  ye  yon  conscious  walls, 
Which  saw  his  poisoned  brother,  — 
Ask  yon  deserted  street,  where  Tullia  drove 
O'er  her  dead  fathers  corse,  *t  will  cry.  Revenge  ! 
Ask  yonder  senate-house,  whose  stones  are  purple 
With  human  blood,  and  it  will  cry.  Revenge  t 
Go  to  the  tomb  where  lies  his  murdered  wife. 
And  the  poor  queen,  who  loved  him  as  her  son, 
Their  unappeas^  ghosts  will  shriek.  Revenge  ! 
The  temples  of  the  gods,  the  all- viewing  heavens. 
The  gods  themselves,  shall  justify  the  cry, 
And  swell  the  general  sound.  Revenge  !  ReVenge ! 

And  we  will  be  revenged,  my  countrymen  1 
Brutus  shall  lead  you  on  ;  Brutus,  a  name 
Which  will,  when  you  're  revenged,  be  dearer  to 

him 
Than  all  the  noblest  titles  earth  can  boast. 

Brutus  your  king  !  —  No,  fellow-citizens  1 
If  mad  ambition  in  this  guilty  frame 
Had  strung  one  kingly  fibre,  yea,  but  one,  — 
By  all  the  gods,  this  dagger  which  I  hold 
Should  rip  it  out,  though  it  intwined  my  heart. 

Now  take  the  body  up.     Bear  it  before  us 
To  Tarquin's  palace  ;  there  we  *11  light  our  torches, 
And  in  the  blazing  conflagration  rear 
A  pile,  for  these  chaste  relics,  tliat  sliall  send 
Her  soul  amongst  the  stars.     On  !  Brutus  leads 

7^^  '  John  Howakd  pavnb. 


ANTONY'S  ORATION  OVER  THE  BODY 

OF  CiESAR. 


FmOM  **  JULIUS  CJKSAM 


tt 


Antony.  Omighty  Ccesar !  dost  thou  liesolow  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils. 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ? — Fare  thee  well. — 


TO  THE  CONSPIRATORS. 

I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 
Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand  : 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you  ;  — 
Next,  Cains  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand ;  — 
Now,Decius  Brutus,  yours; — now  yours,  Metellus; 
Yours,  Cinna ;  —  and,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours  ; — 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good  Tre- 
bonius. 
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Gentlemen  all,  —  alas  1  what  ahall  I  say  ? 

My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground, 

That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me, 

Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer.  — 

That  I  did  love  thee,  Cesar,  0,  't  is  true : 

If,  then,  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now. 

Shall  it  not  grieve  thee  dearer  than  thy  death. 

To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace. 

Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes, 

Most  noble  !  in  the  presence  of  thy  corse  f 

Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds, 

Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood, 

It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  close 

In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 

Pardon  me,  Julius ! — Here  wast  thou  bayed,  brave 

hart ; 
Here  didst  thou  fall ;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand. 
Signed  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimsoned  in  thy  lethe. 
O  world,  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart ; 
And  this,  indeed,  0  world,  the  heart  of  thee.  — 
How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes, 
Dost  thoa  here  lie  T 


CQ 


TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

Friends,  Romans,  oonntiyi&en,  lend  me  your 
ears  ; 
I  come  to  bury  Casar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones ; 
So  let  it  be  with  Cesar.     The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Cesar  was  ambitious  : 
If  it  was  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievously  hath  Cesar  answered  it 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest, 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man  ; 
So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men,) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Cesar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me  : 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 
bid  this  in  Caasar  seem  ambitious  ? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Cesar  hath  wept : 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff : 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 
You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 
I  thrioe  presented  him  a  kingly  crown. 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse  :  was  this  ambition  f 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honorable  roan. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke. 
But  here  1  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  —  not  without  cause  : 
What  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him  ? 


0  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutibh  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason ! — Bear  with  il«  ; 
My  heart  ia  in  the  coffin  there  with  C*»ai, 
And  1  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 


But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Cesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world  :  now  lie^  hr  thenv 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  revfieuie. 

0  masters  !  if  1  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Ca-isiuA  wrongs 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honorable  men  : 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong  ;  I  rather  chuo«e 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  my^^lf,  Aud  you. 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  m«?u. 
But  here  'sa parchment,  with  the  &eal  of  Cenr,  — 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  —  't  is  his  will  : 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Cewr*&  woand% 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy. 
Unto  their  issue. 

4  Citizen.  We 'U  hear  the  will :  radii,  Mark 
Antony. 

CiTUKNS.  The  will,  the  wiU !  we  will  hear 
(Jesar's  wilL 

Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle  Inenda,  I  must  Dvt 
read  it; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Cesar  love*!  yuo. 
Yon  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  m«*o  ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  C'':e^r, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  nuwi : 
T  is  good  you  know  not  that  you  an*  hiis  hrir^ 
For  if  you  should,  0,  what  would  come  of  it  * 

4  CiT.  Read  the  will ;  we  'U  hear  it,  Antony  ; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will,  —  Cesar's  will. 

Ant.  WiU  you  be  patient  f    Will  you  suy  a 
while? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honorable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabbed  Ce^r ;  I  do  fear  it. 

4  CiT.  They  were  traitors :  honorable  men  ! 

Cit.  The  will !  the  testament ! 

2  CiT.  They  were  villains,  mnrdereri :  the  will  * 
read  the  will ! 

Ant.  You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the 
wiUr 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corse  of  Cesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  tliat  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend  f  and  will  you  give  me  leave  t 

CiTUBNS.  0>me  down. 

Ant.  Nay,  press  not  no  upon  me ;  stand  far  off. 

Citizens.  Stand  back  ;  room ;  bear  Iwck. 

Ant.  If  you  hiave  teaza,  prepan:  to  :khed  them 
now. 
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You  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 

The  first  time  ever  CflBaar  put  it  on  ; 

*T  was  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent ; 

That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii  :  — 

Look,  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through  : 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made  : 

Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabbed ; 

And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 

Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it, 

As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 

If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked,  or  no ; 

For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Cassar's  angel : 

Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Cnsar  loved 

him  1 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 
For  when  the  noble  Cesar  saw  him  stab. 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms. 
Quite  vancjuished  him  :  then  burst  his  mighty 

heart ; 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face. 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua, 
M'hich  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Cesar  fell. 
O,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  I 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us. 
O,  now  you  weep  ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity  :  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Cesar's  vesture  wounded  f    Look  you  here. 
Here  is  himself,  marred,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir 

you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  d^ed  are  honorable ;  — 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it; — they  are  wise  and 

honorable. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  yon. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts ; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man. 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  fidl 

well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him  : 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood  :  I  only  speak  right  on  ; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 
Show  you  sweet  Cesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb 

mouths. 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me  :  but  were  I  Brntos, 
Atid  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Cesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Borne  to  rise  and  mutiny. 


To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives. 

To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 

2  CiT.  Most  noble  Cesar  1  —  we  'U  revenge  his 
death. 

8  CiT.  0  royal  Cesar ! 

Akt.  Hear  me  with  patience. 

Citizens.  Peace,  ho  t 

Ant.  Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walka^ 
His  private  arbors,  and  new-planted  orchards, 
On  this  side  Tiber ;  he  hath  left  them  you. 
And  to  your  heirs  forever,  —  conmion  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Cesar !  when  comes  such  another  f 

1  CiT.  Never,  never  !  —  Come  away,  away  I 
We  'U  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 
And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body.  shaicbspbarb. 


^ 


Hera  ii  the  will,  and  under  Cesar's  seal  :-^ 


BEATRICE  CENCI. 

FROM  "  TKB  CXNCL" 

Beatricb.  0, 

My  God  !  can  it  be  possible  I  have 
To  die  so  suddenly  f  So  young  to  go 
Under  the  obscure,  cold,  rotting,  wormy  ground  1 
To  be  nailed  down  into  a  narrow  place  ; 
To  see  no  more  sweet  sunshine  ;  hear  no  more 
Blithe  voice  of  living  thing ;  muse  not  again 
Upon  familiar  thoughts,  sad,  yet  thus  lost,  — 

How  fearful  1 

•  .  •  .  • 

LucRETiA.  Child,  perhaps 

It  will  be  granted.    We  may  all  then  live 
To  make  these  woes  a  tale  for  distant  years  ; 
O,  what  a  thought  I     It  gushes  to  my  heart 
Like  the  warm  blood. 

Bbatr.  Yet  both  will  soon  be  cold. 

0,  trample  out  that  though  t !  Worse  than  despair. 
Worse  than  the  bitterness  of  death,  is  hope  ; 
It  is  the  only  ill  which  can  find  place 
Upon  the  giddy,  8haq>,  and  narrow  hour 
Tottering  beneath  us.  Plead  with  the  swifl  frost 
That  it  should  spare  the  eldest  flower  of  spring ; 
Plead  with  awakening  earthquake,  o'er  whose 

couch 
Even  now  a  city  stands,  fair,  strong,  and  free  j 
Now  stench  and  blackness  yawns,  like  death. 

0,  plead 
With  famine,  or  wind-walking  pestilence. 
Blind  lightning,  or  the  deaf  sea,  not  with  man  I 
Cruel,  cold,  formal  man  !  righteous  in  words, 
In  deeds  a  Cain.     No,  mother,  we  must  die. 
Since  such  is  the  rewanl  of  innocent  lives, 
Such  the  alleviation  of  worst  wrongs. 
And  whilst  our  murderers  live,  andhard,  coldmen. 
Smiling  and  slow,  walk  through  a  world  of  tears 
To  death  as  to  life's  sleep,  't  were  jm>t  the  grava 
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Were  some  strange  joy  for  us.     Come,  obscure 

Death, 
And  wind  me  in  thine  all-embracing  arms  ! 
Like  a  fond  mother  hide  me  in  thy  bosom. 
And  rock  merto  the  sleep  from  which  none  wake. 

PBKCY  BYSSHB  SHBLLBY. 


^ 


OTHELLO'S  DESPAIR. 

FMOM  "OTHBLLO,  THB  MOOB  OP  yBNICB." 

THE  LAMENTATION. 

0,  NOW,  forever 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !  farewell  content  I 
Farewell  the  plum^  troop,  and  the  big  wars, 
That  make  ambition  virtue  !    O,  farewell  t 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump. 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  und  circumstance  of  glorious  war  ! 
And,  0  you  mortal  engines,  w}iose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamors  counterfeit, 
Farewell  I   Othello's  occupation  's  gone  ! 
•  .  •  •  • 

Had  it  pleased  Heaven 

To  try  me  with  affliction  ;  had  he  rained 

All  kinds  of  sores,  and  shames,  on  my  bare  head ; 

Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips ; 

Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes ; 

I  should  have  found  in  some  part  of  my  soul 

A  drop  of  patience  :  but,  alas,  to  make  me 

A  fixed  figure,  for  the  time  of  scorn 

To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at  t  — 

Yet  could  I  bear  that  too ;  well,  very  well : 

But  then',  where  I  have  garnered  up  my  heart,  — 

Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life. 

The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs. 

Or  else  dries  up ;  to  be  discarded  thence  ! 

THE  MURDER. 

It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul, 

Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars  ! 

It  is  the  cause.  —Yet  I  *11  not  shed  her  blood ; 

Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 

And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

Yet  she  must  die,  else  she  *11  betray  more  men. 

Put  out  the  light,  and  then  —   Put  out  the  light ! 

If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 

1  can  agaiu  thy  former  light  restore. 

Should  I  repent  me : — but  once  put  out  thy  light. 

Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat. 

That  can  thy  light  relume.  When  I  have  plucked 

thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again, 
Itneedsmust  wither : —  I'll  smell  it  on  the  tree.  — 

[Kisrijiff  her. 


0  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 
Justice  to  break  her  sword !  —  One  more,  one 

more:  — 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thtr. 
And  love  thee  after : — one  more,  and  thii»  tlif  U»t : 
So  sweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal.     I  must  w«>^p. 
But  they  are  cruel  tears :  this  sorrow  •  hoarenly ; 
It  strikes,  where  it  doth  love. 

THE  REMORSE. 

Behold,  I  have  a  weapoo  ; 
A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh  :  I  have  seen  the  day. 
That,  with  this  little  arm  and  this  good  swonl, 

1  have  made  my  way  through  moi«  impe«liiiieoti 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop : — but,  O  vain  boast ! 
Who  can  control  his  fate  f  't  is  not  so  now.  — 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapon^ ; 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  batt« 
And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  s.ii1. 

Do  you  go  back  dismayed  ?  't  is  a  lu»t  fear ; 
Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast« 
And  he  retires :  —  where  should  Othello  go  f  — 
Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now  ?  0  ill-starred  wench! 
Pale  as  thy  smock  !  when  we  ahAll  meet  at  compt. 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven. 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.  Cold,  cold,  my  giri  f 
Even  like  thy  chastity.  — 
0  cursed,  cursed  slave  !  —  Whip  me,  ye  devils, 
From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight  * 
Blow  me  about  in  winds  !  roast  me  in  sulphur ! 
Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  !  ~ 

0  Desdemona !  Desdemona !  dead !  Oh !  Oh !  Oh ! 

THE  SUICIDE. 

Soft  you ;  a  word  or  two,  before  you  go. 

1  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know 

it;- 
No  more  of  that.  —  I  pray  you,  in  your  lett^^n. 
When  vou  shall  these  unluckv  deeds  relate. 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am  ;  nothing  extenuate. 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice  :  then,  ma<  you 

speak 
Of  one  that  loved,  not  wiw^ly,  but  too  well : 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but.  bein?  wrmurht. 
Perplexed  in  the  extreme  ;  of  one,  who«4*  hand. 
Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  awmy. 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe  ;  of  one,  whose  subdued 

eyes. 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood. 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.     Set  yon  down  this ; 
And  say,  besides.  — that  in  Aleppo  once. 
Where  a  maliiniant  and  a  turbaned  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduced  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumri^sed  dog. 
And  smote  him  —  thus.  [Siabt  hima^f. 
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THE  DR£AM  OF  EUGENE  ARAM. 

*T  WAS  in  the  prime  of  summer  time, 

An  evening  calm  and  cool. 
And  four-and-twenty  happy  boys 

Came  bounding  out  of  school ; 
There  were  some  that  ran,  and  some  that  leapt 

Like  troutlets  in  a  pooL 

Away  they  sped  with  gamesome  minds 

And  souls  untouched  by  sin  ; 
To  a  level  mead  they  came,  and  there 

They  drave  the  wickets  in  : 
Pleasantly  shone  the  setting  son 

Over  the  town  of  Lynn. 

Like  sportive  deer  they  coursed  aboat, 

And  shouted  as  they  ran, 
Turning  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth 

As  only  boyhood  can  ; 
fiut  the  usher  sat  remote  from  all, 

A  melancholy  man  1 

His  hat  was  off,  his  vest  apart, 
To  catch  heaven's  blessed  breeze  ; 

For  a  burning  thought  was  in  his  brow, 
And  his  bosom  ill  at  ease  ; 

So  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  read 
The  book  between  his  knees. 

Leaf  after  leaf  he  turned  it  o*er. 

Nor  ever  glanced  aside,  — 
For  the  peace  of  his  soul  he  read  that  book 

In  the  golden  eventide  ; 
Much  study  had  made  him  very  lean, 

And  pale,  and  leaden-eyed. 

At  last  he  shut  the  ponderous  tome ; 

With  a  fast  and  fervent  grasp 
He  strained  the  dusky  covers  dose. 

And  fixed  the  brazen  hasp  * 
"  0  God  I  could  T  so  close  my  mind, 

And  cUtfp  it  with  a  clasp  ! " 

Then  leaping  on  his  feet  upright, 

Some  moody  turns  he  took,  — 
Now  up  the  mead,  then  down  the  mead, 

And  past  a  shady  nook,  — 
And,  lo  !  he  saw  a  little  boy 

That  pored  upon  a  book. 

••  My  cjentle  lad,  what  is  't  you  read,  — 

Romance  or  fairy  fable  ? 
Or  is  it  some  historic  page, 

Of  kings  and  crowns  unstable  f " 
The  vonng  boy  gave  an  upward  glance,  — 

"it  is  'The  Death  of  Abel.'" 

The  usher  took  six  hasty  strides, 

As  smit  with  sudden  pain,  — 
Six  hasty  strides  beyond  the  place, 

Then  slowly  bAck  again  ; 
And  down  he  sat  beside  the  lad. 

And  talked  with  him  of  Cain ; 


And,  long  since  then,  of  bloody  men. 

Whose  deeds  tradition  saves  ; 
And  lonely  folk  cut  off  unseen. 

And  hid  in  sudden  graves  ; 
And  horrid  stabs,  in  groves  forlorn ; 

And  murders  done  in  caves ; 

And  how  the  sprites  of  ii^'ured  men 

Shriek  upward  from  the  sod  ; 
Ay,  how  the  ghostly  hand  will  point 

To  show  the  burial  clod  ; 
And  unknown  facts  of  guilty  acts 

Are  seen  in  dreams  from  God. 

He  told  how  murderers  walk  the  earth 

Beneath  the  curse  of  Cain,  — 
With  crimson  clouds  before  their  eyes, 

And  flames  about  their  brain  ; 
For  blood  has  left  upon  their  souls 

Its  everlasting  stain ! 

"And  well,"  quoth  he,  "I  know  for  truth 
Their  pangs  must  be  extreme  — 

Woe,  woe,  unutterable  woe  !  — 
Who  spill  life's  sacred  stream. 

For  why  ?    Methought,  last  night  I  wrought 
A  murder,  in  a  dream  ! 

"  One  that  had  never  done  me  wrong,  — 

A  feeble  man  and  old  ; 
I  led  him  to  a  lonely  field,  — 

The  moon  shone  clear  and  cold  : 
Now  here,  said  I,  this  man  shall  die. 

And  I  will  have  his  gold  1 

"  Two  sudden  blows  with  a  ragged  stick. 

And  one  with  a  heavy  stone. 
One  hurried  gash  with  a  hasty  knife,  — 

And  then  the  deed  was  done  : 
There  was  nothing  lying  at  my  feet 

But  lifeless  flesh  and  bone  ! 

"  Nothing  but  lifeless  flesh  and  bone. 

That  could  not  do  me  ill ; 
And  yet  I  feared  him  all  the  more 

For  lying  there  so  still : 
There  was  a  manhood  in  his  look 

That  murder  could  not  kill ! 

"And,  lo !  the  universal  air 
Seemed  lit  with  ghastly  flame,  — 

Ten  thousand  thousand  dreadful  eyes 
Were  looking  down  in  blame  ; 

I  took  the  dead  man  by  his  hand. 
And  called  upon  his  name. 

"O  God  !  it  made  me  quake  to  see 

Such  sense  within  the  blaiu  ; 
But,  when  1  touched  the  lifeless  clay, 

The  blood  gushed  out  amain  I 
For  every  clot  a  burning  spot 

VVaA  scorching  in  my  brain  ! 
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*'  My  head  was  like  an  ardent  coal. 

My  heart  as  aolid  ice  ; 
My  wretched,  wretched  soul,  I  knew, 

Was  at  the  Devil's  price. 
A  dozen  times  I  groaned,  —  the  dead 

Had  never  groaned  hut  twice. 

**  And  now,  from  forth  the  frowning  sky, 
From  the  heaven's  topmost  height, 

I  heard  a  voice,  —  the  awfiil  voice 
Of  the  blood-avenging  sprite  : 

'  Thoa  guilty  man  !  take  up  thy  dead. 
And  hide  it  from  my  sight  t ' 

"And  I  took  the  dreary  body  up. 

And  cast  it  in  a  stream,  — 
The  sluggish  water  black  as  ink. 

The  depth  was  so  extreme  : 
My  gentle  boy,  remember,  this 

Is  nothing  but  a  dream ! 

"  Down  went  the  corse  with  a  hollow  plunge^ 

And  vanished  in  the  pool ; 
Anon  I  cleansed  my  bloody  hands. 

And  washed  my  forehead  cool. 
And  sat  among  the  urchins  yoon^^ 

That  evening,  in  the  school. 

"  0  Heaven  !  to  think  of  their  white  80Ql8» 

And  mine  so  black  and  grim  ! 
I  could  not  share  in  childish  prayer, 

Nor  join  in  evening  hymn  ; 
Like  a  devU  of  the  pit  I  seemed, 

'Mid  holy  cherubim ! 

"  And  Peace  went  with  them,  one  and  all. 

And  each  calm  pillow  spread  ; 
But  Guilt  was  my  grim  chamberlain. 

That  lighted  me  to  bed, 
And  drew  my  midnight  curtains  round 

With  fingers  bloody  red  I 

"  All  night  I  lay  in  agony, 

In  anguish  diu>k  and  deep ; 
My  fevered  eyes  I  dared  not  dose. 

But  stared  aghast  at  Sleep  ; 
For  Sin  had  rendered  unto  her 

The  keys  of  hell  to  keep  ! 

"  All  night  I  lay  in  agony, 

From  weary  chime  to  chime  ; 
With  one  besetting  horrid  hint 

That  racked  me  all  the  time,  — 
A  mighty  yearning,  like  the  first 

Fierce  impulse  unto  crime,  — 

"  One  stem  tyrannic  thought,  that  made 

All  other  thoughts  its  slave  ! 
Stronger  and  stronger  every  pulse 

Did  that  temptation  crave,  — 
Still  uiging  me  to  go  and  see 

The  dead  man  in  his  grave  ! 


"  Heavily  I  rose  up^  as  soon 

As  light  was  in  the  sky. 
And  sought  the  black  accurst  pool 

With  a  wild,  misgiving  eye ; 
And  I  saw  the  dead  in  the  river-bed. 

For  the  fiuthless  stream  was  dry. 


C( 


Merrily  rose  the  lark,  and  shook 

The  dew-drop  from  its  wing ; 
But  I  never  marked  its  morning  flight 

I  never  heard  it  sing. 
For  I  was  stooping  once  again 

Under  the  horrid  thing. 

"With  breathless  speed,  like  a  aoql  in 

I  took  him  up  and  ran  ; 
There  was  no  time  to  dig  a  grave 

Before  the  day  began,  — 
In  a  lonesome  wood,  with  heaps  of  leavoi^ 

I  hid  the  murdered  man !  • 

« And  all  that  day  I  read  in  aehodl. 
But  my  thought  was  otherwhere ; 

As  soon  as  the  midday  task  was  doofl^ 
In  secret  I  was  there,  — 

And  a  mighty  wind  had  swept  the  levfM^ 
And  still  the  corse  was  bare ! 

"Then  down  I  cast  me  on  my  hoe. 

And  first  began  to  weep, 
For  I  knew  my  secret  then  was  one 

That  earth  refused  to  keep,  — 
Or  land  or  sea,  though  he  should  bo 

Ten  thousand  fathoms  deep. 

**  So  wills  the  fierce  avenging  sprite^ 

Till  blood  for  blood  atones ! 
Ay,  though  he  *s  buried  in  a  cave. 

And  trodden  down  with  stones. 
And  years  have  rotted  off  his  flesh,  — 

The  world  shall  see  his  bones ! 

"0  God  !  that  horrid,  horrid  dream 

Besets  me  now  awake  ! 
Again  —  again,  with  dizzy  brain. 

The  human  life  I  take ; 
And  my  red  right  hand  grows  rsging  ha/t. 

Like  Cranmer^s  at  the  stake. 

"  And  still  no  peace  for  the  restless  day 

WiU  wave  or  mould  allow  ; 
The  horrid  thing  pursues  my  sool,  — 

It  stands  before  me  now  I'* 
The  fearful  boy  looked  up,  and  saw 

Huge  drops  upon  his  brow. 

That  very  night,  whfle  gentle  sleep 

The  urchin's  eyelids  kissed. 
Two  stem*faced  men  set  out  from  Lynn 

Through  the  cold  and  heavy  mist ; 

And  Eugene  Aram  walked  between. 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist. 

Thomas  Hoou 
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ANNE  HATHAWAY. 

TO  TRB  mOL  OP  MY  BVB  AND  DBLIGRT  OP  MY  RBAKT, 

AKNB  HATHAWAY. 

Would  ye  be  taught,  ye  feathered  throng, 
With  love*8  sweet  notes  to  grace  your  song. 
To  pierce  the  heart  with  thrilling  lay, 
Listen  to  mine  Anne  Hathaway  ! 
She  hath  a  way  to  sing  so  dear, 
Phoebus  might  wondering  stop  to  hear. 
To  melt  the  sad,  make  blithe  the  gay. 
And  nature  charm,  Anne  hath  a  way ; 

She  hath  a^way, 

Anne  Hathaway  ; 
To  breathe  delight  Anno  hath  a  way. 

When  Envy's  breath  and  rancorous  tooth 

Do  soil  and  bite  fair  worth  and  truth. 

And  merit  to  distress  betray, 

To  soothe  the  heart  Anne  hath  a  way. 

She  hath  a  way  to  chase  despair. 

To  heal  all  grief,  to  cure  all  care. 

Turn  foulest  night  to  fairest  day. 

Thou  know*8t,  fond  heart,  Anne  hath  a  way ; 

She  hath  a  way, 

Anne  Hathaway  ; 
To  make  grief  bliss,  Anne  hath  a  way. 

Talk  not  of  gems,  the  orient  list, 
The  diamond,  topaz,  amethyst, 
The  emerald  mild,  the  ruby  gay ; 
Talk  of  my  gem,  Anne  Hathaway  ! 
She  hath  a  way,  with  her  bright  eye. 
Their  various  lustres  to  defy,  — 
The  jewels  she,  and  the  foil  they. 
So  sweet  to  look  Anne  hath  a  way  ; 

She  hath  a  way, 

Anne  Hathaway  ; 
To  shame  bright  gems,  Anne  hath  a  way. 

But  were  it  to  my  fancy  given 

To  rate  her  charms,  I  'd  call  them  heayen ; 

For  though  a  mortal  made  of  clay, 

Angela  must  love  Anne  Hathaway ; 

She  hath  a  way  so  to  control. 

To  rapture,  the  imprisoned  soul, 


And  sweetest  heaven  on  earth  display. 
That  to  be  heaven  Anne  hath  a  way ; 

She  hath  a  way, 

Anne  Hathaway ; 
To  be  heaven's  self,  Anne  hath  a  way. 

Attriboted  to  SHAKBSPBARB. 


UNDER  THE  PORTRAIT  OP  JOHN 
MILTON, 

PKBPIXKD  TO  "  PASADXSB  LOST." 

Three  Poets,  in  three  distant  sges  bom, 

Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 

The  first  in  loftinea';  of  thought  surpassed  ; 

The  next  in  mijesty  ;  in  both  ihe  last. 

The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go ; 

To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  former  two. 

John  Dkydbm. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  BEN  JONSON. 

The  Muse's  fidrest  light  in  no  dark  time, 

The  wonder  of  a  leamM  age ;  the  line 

Which  none  can  pass ;  ti^e  most  proportioned 

wit, — 
To  nature,  the  best  judge  of  what  was  fit ; 
The  deepest,  plainest,  highest,  clearest  pen  ; 
The  voice  most  echoed  by  consenting  men  ; 
The  soul  which  answered  best  to  all  well  said 
By  others,  and  which  most  requital  made  ; 
Tuned  to  the  highest  key  of  ancient  Rome, 
Returning  all  her  music  with  his  own  ; 
In  whom,  with  nature,  study  claimed  a  part. 
And  yet  who  to  himself  owed  all  his  art : 
Here  lies  Ben  Jonson  I  every  age  will  look 
With  sorrow  here,  with  wonder  on  his  book. 

JOHN  CLBVBXJUCa 


TO  BiACAULAY. 

The  dreamy  rhymer's  measured  snore 
Falls  heavy  on  our  ears  no  more  ; 
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And  by  long  strides  are  left  behind 
The  dear  delights  of  womankind, 
Who  wage  their  battles  like  their  loves, 
In  satin  waistcoats  and  kid  gloves, 
And  have  achieved  the  crowning  work 
When  they  have  trussed  and  skewered  a  Tnrk. 
Another  comes  with  stOuter  tread, 
And  stalks  among  the  statelier  dead. 
He  rashes  on,  and  hails  by  turns 
High-crested  Scott,  broad-breasted  Bums ; 
And  shows  the  British  youth,  who  ne'er 
Will  lag  behind,  what  Romans  were 
When  all  the  Tuscans  and  their  Lars 
Shouted,  and  shook  the  towers  of  Mars. 

WALTER  SAVACB  LAHOOS. 


TO  H.   W.   L.. 

OH  ^U  BIKTHDAV,   a7TH  rSBKUASV,   1867. 

I  NEED  not  praise  the  sweetness  of  his  song. 
Where  limpid  verse  to  limpid  verse  succeeds 

Smooth  as  our  Charles,  when,  fearing  lest  he 
wrong 

The  new  moon's  mirrored  skiif,  he  slides  along, 
Full  without  noise,  and  whispers  in  his  reeds. 

With  loving  breath  of  all  the  winds  his  name 
Is  blown  about  the  world,  but  to  his  friends 
A  sweeter  secret  hides  behind  his  fame. 
And  Love  steals  shyly  through  the  loud  acclaim 
To  murmur  a  Ood  bless  you  /  and  there  ends. 

As  I  muse  backward  up  the  checkered  years 

Wherein  so  much  was  given,  so  much  was  lost. 

Blessings  in  both  kinds,  such  as  cheapen  tears,  — 

But  hush  !  this  is  not  for  profiiner  ean ; 

Let  them  drink  molten  pearls  nor  dream  the 
cost. 

Some  suck  up  poison  from  a  sorrow's  core, 
As  naught  but  nightriiade  grew  upon  earth's 
ground; 
Love  turned  all  his  to  heart's-ease,  and  the  more 
Fate  tried  his  bastions,  she  but  forced  a  door. 
Leading  to  sweeter  manhood  and  more  sound. 

Even  as  a  wind-waved  fountain's  swaying  shade 
Seems  of  mixed  race,  a  gray  wraith  shot  with 
sun. 
So  through  his  trial  faith  translucent  rayed 
Till  darkness,  half  disnatured  so,  betrayed 
A  heart  of  sunshine  that  would  fain  o'erron. 

Surely  if  skill  in  song  the  shears  may  stay 

And  of  its  purpose  cheat  the  charmed  abyss, 
If  our  poor  life  be  lengthened  by  a  lay. 
He  shall  not  go,  although  his  presence  ma^. 
And  the  next  age  in  praise  shall  double  this. 


liong  days  be  his,  and  each  as  lusty -swret 

As  gracious  natures  find  his  song  to  be  ; 

May  Age  steal  on  with  softly-cadenced  feet 

Falling  in  music,  as  for  him  were  meet 

Whose  choicest  verse  is  hanher>toned  than  he 

Jambs  rvs 
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thirty  yean* 
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bjr  Chavica  IL.  where  he  died  te 
The  iaiciel  Iccxcn  of  the  ha 


Here  or  elsewhere  (all 's  one  to  you  —  to  me !) 
Earth,  air,  or  water  gripes  my  ghost  leas  dust. 
None  knowing  when  brave  fire  shall  set  it  free. 
Reader,  if  yon  an  oft-tried  rule  will  tnist* 
You  'U  gladly  do  and  suffer  what  you  must. 

My  life  was  worn  with  serving  yon  and  yoQ« 

And  death  is  my  reward,  and  welcome,  too ; 

Revenge  destroying  but  itself ;  while  I 

To  birds  of  prey  leave  my  old  cage  and  fly. 

Examples  preach  to  the  eye, — care,  then,  mine 

says 

Not  how  you  end  but  how  you  spend  yuor  <!«>*«. 

UBimr  Mabtbx 


INSCRIPTION  FOR   MARTEN'S    PRISON- 

ROOM. 


[The  ImiBoUrion  of  thb  repobHoui  j«%e  wm»  dtltbiiiil  a  tk« 
following  lines  by  the  yovthfol  Southey  dariqg  his  Am  txpcntm'-t 
as  a  democratic  regeacimtor.  In  thek*  o<%iBal  pobicmthm  "mt 
were  called:  " inseriptitm  /pr  tht  Afmwiimtnt  tn  c'Am/.*  «« 
Castii  mktrt  Henry  Morten  tk*  RtgviJt  w.u  nmfrum»^  t»*r«y 
Ytmrt*  After  Southey  became  Poet  Laanatt  he  radatiiaMl  m 
wppreis  the  poem,  but  unMiccessfiaUy.] 

For  thirty  years  secluded  from  mankin«1. 

Here  Marten  lingered.     Often  have  these  walla 

Echoed  his  footsteps,  as  with  even  tmd 

He  paced  around  his  prison  :  not  to  him 

Did  nature's  fair  varieties  exist : 

He  never  saw  the  sun's  delightful  beama. 

Save  when  through  yon  high  ban  it  pourrd  a  ttd 

And  broken  splendor.     Dost  thou  ask  his  crime  \ 

He  had  rebelled  against  the  king,  and  aat 

In  judgment  on  him  ;  for  his  ardent  mind 

Shaped  goodliest  plans  of  happiness  on  earth. 

And  peace  and  liberty.     Wild  dreams^  but  nch 

As  Plato  loved  ;  such  as,  with  holy  zeal, 

Our  Milton  worshipped.     Blessed  hopt*s  !  awhile 

From  man  withheld,  even  to  the  latter  day«» 

When  Christ  shall  comeand  all  thiufr«  U'  fulfil]*^  1. 

robbbt  sotrmxv. 
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INSCRIPTION  FOR  BROWNRIGQ'S  CELL. 

A  PARODY. 

[Caaoinit.  who  wMfCtained  by  the  other  alda^  parodied  Southcy't 
honest  lines  in  the  "  Anti>Jacobin,"  November  so,  1797,  by  the  fol' 
lowing  verses,  entitled :  "  titscripHtn  f»r  Uu  Door  tf  the  Celt  in 
J^'tngtUi  vhtrt  Mn.  Brommtigg-  tht  'PraUieKide  wtu  confined 
fvwvious  to  her  ExocuHoh.'^ 

For  one  long  tenn,  or  ere  her  trial  came, 
Here  Brownrigg  lingered.    Often  have  these  cells 
Echoed  her  blasphemies,  as  with  shrill  voice 
She  screamed  for  fresh  geneva.     Not  to  her 
Did  the  blithe  fields  of  Tothill,  or  thy  street^ 
St.  Giles,  its  fair  varieties  expand ; 
Till  at  the  last  in  slow-drawn  cart  she  went 
To  execution.     Dost  thou  ask  her  crime  f 
She  whipped  two  female  'prentices  to  death, 
And  hid  them  in  the  coal-hole.     For  her  mind 
Shaped    strictest    plans   of    discipline.     Sage 

schemes ! 
Such  as  Lycuigus  taught,  when  at  the  shrine 
Of  the  Orthyan  goddess  he  bade  flog 
The  little  Spartans  ;  such  as  erst  chastised 
Our  Milton,  when  at  college.     For  this  act 
Did  Brownrigg  swing.     Harsh  laws  I  but  time 

shall  come 

WhenFranceshall  reign,  and  laws  be  allrepealed^ 

gborcb  camninc. 


SMOLLETT. 

Whence  could  arise  the  mighty  critic  spleen, 

The  muse  a  trifler,  and  her  theme  so  mean  ? 

>Vhat  had  I  done  that  angry  heaven  should  send 

The  bitterest  foe  where  most  I  wished  a  friend  f 

Oft  hath  my  tongue  been  wanton  at  this  name. 

And  hailed  the  honors  of  thy  matchless  fame. 

For  me  let  hoary  Fielding  bite  the  graund. 

So  nobler  Pickle  stands  superbly  bound  ; 

From  Livy's  temples  tear  the  historic  crown. 

Which  with  more  justice  blooms  upon  tby  own. 

Compared  with  thee,  be  all  life-wnters  dumb, 

But  he  who  wrote  the  life  of  Tommy  Thumb. 

Who  ever  read  the  Regicide  but  sware 

Tlie  author  wrote  as  man  ne*er  wrote  before  f 

Others  for  plots  and  underplots  may  call. 

Here  *s  the  right  method,  —  have  no  plot  at  all  1 

John  Churchux. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF   THOMAS   HOOD. 

Take  back  into  thy  bosom,  earth, 
This  joyous,  May -eyed  morrow. 

The  gentlest  child  that  ever  mirth 
Gave  to  be  reared  by  sorrow  1 

T  is  hard  —  while  rays  half  green,  half  gold, 
Through  vernal  bowers  are  burning, 


And  streams  their  diamond  mirrors  hold 

To  summer's  face  returning,  — 
To  say  we  *re  thankful  that  his  sleep 

Shall  nevermore  be  lighter. 
In  whose  sweet-tongued  companionship 

Stream,  bower,  and  beam  grew  brighter } 

But  all  the  more  intensely  true 

His  soul  gave  out  each  feature 
Of  elemental  love,  —  each  hue 

And  grace  of  golden  nature,  — 
The  deeper  still  beneath  it  all 

Lurked  the  keen  jags  of  anguish ; 
The  more  the  laurels  clasped  his  brow 

Their  poison  made  it  languish. 
Seemed  it  that,  like  the  nightingale 

Of  his  own  mournful  singing. 
The  tenderer  would  his  song  prevail 

While  most  the  thorn  was  stinging. 

So  never  to  the  desert-worn 

Did  fount  bring  freshness  deeper 
Than  that  his  placid  rest  this  mom 

Has  brought  the  shrouded  sleeper. 
That  rest  may  lap  his  weary  head 

Where  chamels  choke  the  city. 
Or  where,  mid  woodlands,  by  his  bed 

The  wren  shall  wake  its  ditty  ; 
But  near  or  far,  while  evening's  star 

Is  dear  to  hearts  regretting. 
Around  that  spot  admiring  thought 

Shall  hover,  unforgetting. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Bartholomew  Simmons. 


BURNS. 


ON  UCSIVING  A  SniIG  OP  HBATHSX  IN  BLOSSOM. 

No  more  these  simple  flowers  belong 
To  Scottish  maid  and  lover  ; 

Sown  in  the  common  soil  of  song. 
They  bloom  the  wide  world  over. 

In  smiles  and  tears,  in  sun  and  showers, 
The  minstrel  and  the  heather, 

The  deathless  singer  and  the  flowers 
He  sang  of  live  together. 

Wild  heather-bells  and  Robert  Bums  I 
The  moorland  flower  and  peasant ! 

How,  at  their  mention,  memory  turns 
Her  pages  old  and  pleasant  t 

The  gray  sky  wears  again  its  gold 

And  purple  of  adorning, 
And  manhood's  noonday  shadows  hold 

The  dews  of  boyhood's  morning. 

The  dews  that  washed  the  dust  and  soil 
From  ofi"  the  wings  of  pleasure. 
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The  sky,  that  flecked  the  ground  of  toil 
With  golden  threads  of  leisure. 

I  call  to  mind  the  summer  day, 

The  early  harvest  mowing, 
The  sky  with  sun  and  clouds  at  play, 

And  flowers  with  breezes  blowing. 

I  hear  the  blackbird  in  the  com, 

The  locust  in  the  haying  ; 
And,  like  the  fabled  hunter's  horn, 

Old  tunes  my  heart  is  playing. 

How  oft  that  day,  with  fond  delay, 

I  sought  the  maple's  shadow, 
And  sang  with  Bums  the  hours  away, 

Foigetful  of  the  meadow  I 

Bees  hummed,  birds  twittered,  OYerheod 

I  heard  the  squirrels  leaping  ; 
The  good  dog  listened  while  I  read. 

And  wagged  his  tail  in  keeping. 

I  watched  him  while  in  sportive  mood 
I  read  **  The  Twa  Dogs*  "  story, 

And  half  believed  he  understood 
The  poet's  allegory. 

Sweet  day,  sweet  songs  !  —  The  golden  hours 

Grew  brighter  for  that  singing. 
From  brook  and  bird  and  meadow  flowers 

A  dearer  welcome  bringing. 

New  light  on  home-seen  Nature  beamed. 

New  glory  over  Woman  ; 
And  daily  life  and  duty  seemed 

No  longer  poor  and  common. 

I  woke  to  find  the  simple  troth 

Of  fact  and  feeling  better 
Than  all  the  dreams  that  held  my  yoatli 

A  still  repining  debtor : 

That  Nature  gives  her  handmaid,  Art, 
The  themes  of  sweet  discoursing ; 

The  tender  idyls  of  the  heart 
In  every  tongue  rehearsing. 

Why  dream  of  lands  of  gold  and  pearl. 

Of  loving  knight  and  lady, 
When  farmer  boy  and  barefoot  girl 

Were  wandering  there  already  t 

I  saw  through  all  familiar  things 

The  romance  underlying ; 
The  joys  and  griefs  that  plume  the  wings 

Of  Fancy  skyward  flying. 

I  saw  the  same  blithe  day  return. 

The  same  sweet  fall  of  even. 
That  rose  on  wooded  Craigie-bnm, 

And  sank  on  crystal  Devon. 


I  matched  with  Scotland's  heathery  htUs 
The  sweet-brier  and  the  clover ; 

With  Ayr  and  Doon,  my  native  rills^ 
Their  wood-hymns  chanting  oTcr. 


O'er  rank  and  (tomp,  as  he  had 
1  saw  the  Miin  uprising  ; 

No  longer  common  or  unclean. 
The  child  of  (Jod's  baptizing. 


With  clearer  eyes  I  saw  the  worth 

Of  life  among  the  lowly  ; 
The  Bible  at  his  Cotter's  hearth 

Had  made  my  own  more  holy. 

And  if  at  times  an  evil  strain. 

To  lawless  love  appealing. 
Broke  in  upon  the  sweet  refnin 

Of  pure  and  healthful  feelin|^ 

It  died  upon  the  eye  and  ear. 
No  inward  answer  gaining ; 

No  heart  had  I  to  see  or  hear 
The  discord  and  the  staining. 

Let  those  who  never  erred  fotget 
His  worth,  in  vain  bewailings ; 

Sweet  Soul  of  Song  !  —  I  own  my  debt 
Uncancelled  by  his  fiulings  ! 


Lament  who  will  the  ribald  line 
Which  tells  his  lapse  from  duty. 

How  kissed  the  maddening  lips  of 
Or  wanton  ones  of  beauty  ; 

But  think,  while  falls  that  shade 
The  erring  one  and  Heaven, 

That  he  who  loved  like  Msgdalen, 
Like  her  may  be  forgiven. 


Not  his  the  song  whose  thunderous  chime 

Eternal  echoes  render,  — 
The  mournful  Tuscan's  haunted  rhyme» 

And  Milton's  starry  splendor  ; 

But  who  his  human  heart  has  laid 

To  Nature's  bosom  nearer  f 
Who  sweetened  toil  like  him,  or  paid 

To  love  a  tribute  dearer  ? 

Through  all  his  tuneful  art,  how  stroQg 

The  human  feeling  gushes  ! 
The  very  moonlight  of  his  song 

Is  warm  with  smiles  and  blushes  ! 


Give  lettered  pomp  to  teeth  of  Time, 

So  "  Bonny  Doon  "  bat  tarry  ; 

Blot  out  the  Epic's  stately  rhyme. 

But  spare  his  Highland  Mary  I 

John  G»asja.aAF  wanr 
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ROB£RT  BURNS. 

What  bird  in  beauty,  flight,  or  song 

Can  with  the  bard  compare, 
Who  sang  as  sweet,  and  soared  as  strong 

As  ever  child  of  air  f 

His  plume,  his  note,  his  form,  could  Boms 

For  whim  or  pleasure  change ; 
He  was  not  one,  but  all  by  turns, 

With  transmigration  strange  : 

The  blackbird,  oracle  of  spring, 

When  flowed  his  moral  lay  ; 
The  swallow,  wheeling  on  the  wing* 

Capriciously  at  play ; 

The  humming-bird  from  bloom  to  bloom 

Inhaling  heavenly  balm ; 
The  raven,  in  the  tempest's  gloom  ; 

The  halcyon,  in  the  calm  ; 

In  **  auld  Kirk  Alloway,"  the  owl. 

At  witching  time  of  night ; 
By  "  Bonny  Doon,"  the  earUest  fowl 

That  carolled  to  the  light. 

He  was  the  wren  amidst  the  grove. 

When  in  his  homely  vein  ; 
At  Bannockbnm  the  bird  of  Jove, 

With  thunder  in  his  train  ; 

The  wood-lark,  in  his  mournful  honiB  ; 

The  goldfinch,  in  his  mirth  ; 
The  thrush,  a  spendthrift  of  his  powers. 

Enrapturing  heaven  and  earth ; 

The  swan,  in  mijesty  and  grace. 

Contemplative  and  still ; 
But,  roused,  —  no  falcon  in  the  chase 

Could  like  his  satire  kilL 

The  linnet  in  simplicity, 

In  tenderness  the  dove  ; 
But  more  than  all  beside  was  he 

The  nightingale  in  love. 

0,  had  he  never  stooped  to  shame, 

Nor  lent  a  charm  to  vice. 
How  had  devotion  loved  to  name 

That  bird  of  paradise  t 

Peace  to  the  dead  !  —  In  Scotia's  choir 

Of  minstrels  great  and  small. 
He  sprang  from  his  spontaneous  fire. 

The  phoenix  of  them  all. 

JAMMS  M OMTGOMBay. 


BURNS. 
A  post's  bpitapk. 

Stop,  mortal  1    Here  thy  brother  lies,  — 

The  poet  of  the  poor. 
His  books  were  rivers,  woods,  and  skies, 

The  meadow  and  the  moor ; 
His  teachers  were  the  torn  heart's  wail. 

The  tyrant,  and  the  slave. 
The  street,  the  factory,  the  jail. 

The  palace,  —  and  the  grave  I 
Sin  met  thy  brother  everywhere  I 

And  is  thy  brother  blamed  T 
From  passion,  danger,  doubt,  and  care 

He  no  exemption  claimed. 
The  meanest  thing,  earth's  feeblest  worm. 

He  feared  to  scorn  or  hate : 
Bnt,  honoring  in  a  peasant's  form 

The  equal  of  the  great. 
He  blessed  the  steward,  whose  wealth  makes 

The  poor  man's  little  more  ; 
Yet  loathed  the  haughty  wretch  that  takes 

From  plundered  labor's  store. 
A  hand  to  do,  a  head  to  plan, 

A  heart  to  feel  and  dare,  — 
Tell  man's  worst  foes,  here  lies  the  man 

Who  drew  them  as  they  are. 

EBBNBZBJt  ELUOTb 
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Reab  high  thy  bleak  majestic  hHIa, 

Thy  sheltered  valleys  proudly  spread, 
And,  Scotia,  pour  thy  thousand  rills, 

And  wave  thy  heaths  with  blossoms  red ; 
But,  ah  !  what  poet  now  shall  tread 

Thy  airy  heights,  thy  woodland  reign. 
Since  he,  the  sweetest  bard,  is  dead. 

That  ever  breathed  the  soothing  strain  I 

As  green  thy  towering  pines  may  grow, 

Aa  clear  thy  streams  may  speed  alon^ 
As  bright  thy  summer  suns  may  glow, 

As  gayly  charm  thy  feathery  throng ; 
But  now  unheeded  is  the  song. 

And  dull  and  lifeless  all  around,  — 
For  his  wild  harp  lies  all  unstrung. 

And  cold  the  hand  that  waked  its  sound. 

What  though  thy  vigorous  offspring  rise,  — 

In  arts,  in  arms,  thy  sons  excel ; 
Though  beauty  in  thy  daughters'  eyes, 

And  health  in  every  feature  dwell ; 
Tet  who  shall  now  their  praises  tell 

In  strains  impassioned,  fond,  and  free, 
Since  he  no  more  the  song  shall  swell 

To  love  and  liberty  and  thee  ! 
•  •  •  .  • 

WaXlAM  ROSCO& 
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That  heaven's  beloved  die  early, 

Prophetic  Pity  mourns ; 
But  old  as  Truth,  although  in  youth. 

Died  giant-hearted  Bums. 

0  that  I  were  the  daisy 

That  sank  beneath  his  plough  ! 
Or,  "neighbor  meet,"  that  "skylark 

Say,  are  they  nothing  now  f 


I" 


That  mouse,  **  our  fellow  mortal," 

Lives  deep  in  Nature's  heart ; 
Like  earth  and  sky,  it  cannot  die 

Till  earth  and  sky  depart. 

Thy  Bums,  child-honored  Scotland  1 

Is  many  minds  in  one  ; 
With  thought  on  thought  the  name  is  fraught 

Of  glory's  peasant  son. 

Thy  Chaucer  is  thy  Milton, 

And  might  have  been  thy  Tell ; 
As  Hampden  fought,  thy  Sidney  wrote, 

And  would  have  fought  as  welL 

Be  proud,  man-childed  Scotland  I 

Of  earth's  unpolished  gem  ; 
And  '*  Bonny  Doon,"  and  **  heaven  aboon," 

For  Bums  hath  hallowed  them. 

Be  proud,  though  sin-dishonored 

And  grief-baptized  thy  child  ; 
As  rivers  run,  in  shade  and  sun, 

He  ran  his  courses  wild. 

Grieve  not  though  savage  forests 

Looked  grimly  on  the  wave, 
Where  dim-eyed  flowers  and  shaded  bowen 

Seemed  living  in  the  grave. 

Grieve  not,  though  by  the  torrent 

Its  headlong  course  was  riven, 
When  o'er  it  came,  in  clouds  and  flame, 

Niagara  from  heaven  t 

For  sometimes  gently  flowing, 

And  sometimes  chafed  to  foam, 

O'er  slack  and  deep,  by  wood  and  steep. 

He  sought  his  heavenly  home. 

Ebbnbzbk  Exxxorr. 
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His  is  that  language  of  the  heart 

In  which  the  answering  heart  would  speak. 
Thought,  word,  that  bids  the  warm  tear  start, 

Or  the  smile  light  the  cheek  ; 


And  his  that  music  to  whose  tone 
The  common  pulse  of  man  keeps  tbiic^ 

In  cot  or  castle's  mirth  or  moan. 
In  cold  or  sunny  clime. 


Through  care  and  pain  and  want  and 
Witib  wounds  that  only  death  eoold 

Tortures  the  poor  alone  can  know. 
The  proud  alone  can  feel. 

He  kept  his  honesty  and  truth. 
His  independent  tongue  and  pen. 

And  moved,  in  manhootl  as  in  yonth. 
Pride  of  his  fellow-men. 


Strong  sense,  deep  feeling,  passions 
A  hate  of  tyrant  and  of  knave, 

A  love  of  right,  a  scorn  of  wrongs 
Of  coward  and  of  alavs  : 


A  kind,  true  heart,  a  spirit  high. 
That  could  not  fear  and  would  not 

Were  written  in  his  manly  eye 
And  on  his  manly  brow. 


Praise  to  the  bard  !  his  words  are  driven. 
Like  flower-seeds  by  the  hr  winds  sown. 

Where'er  beneath  the  sky  of  heaven 
The  birds  of  fame  have  flown. 

Praise  to  the  man !  a  nation  stood 
Beside  his  coflin  with  wet  eyes,  — 

Her  brave,  her  beautiful,  her  good,  — 
As  when  a  loved  one  dies. 

And  still,  as  on  his  funeral  day. 
Men  stand  his  cold  earth-coach  srannd. 

With  the  mute  homage  that  we  pay 
To  consecrated  ground. 

And  consecrated  ground  it  is,  — 
The  last,  the  hallowed  home  of 

Who  lives  upon  all  memories, 
Though  with  the  buried  gone. 


BYRON. 


FaoM  **Tia  oooKSB  or 


Take  one  example  to  our  purpose  quite. 
A  man  of  rank,  and  of  capadous  soul. 
Who  riches  had,  and  fame,  beyond  desiic^ 
An  heir  of  flattery,  to  titles  bom. 
And  reputation,  and  luxurious  life  : 
Yet,  not  content  with  ancestorial  nauM, 
Or  to  be  known  because  his  lathen  were. 
He  ou  this  height  hereditary  stood. 
And,  gazing  higher,  purposed  in  his  heart 
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To  take  another  step.     Above  him  seemed, 

Alone,  the  mount  of  song,  the  lofty  seat 

Of  canonized  bards  ;  and  thitherward. 

By  nature  taught,  and  inward  melody, 

In  prime  of  youth,  he  bent  his  eagle  eye. 

No  cost  was  spared.    What  books  he  wished,  he 

read  ; 
What  sage  to  hear,  he  heard ;  what  scenes  to  see, 
He  saw.     And  first  in  rambling  school -boy  days, 
Britannia's  mountain- walks,  and  heath-girt  lakes, 
And  story-telling  glens,  and  founts,  and  brooks, 
And  maidfl,  as  dew-drops  pure  and  fair,  his  soul 
With  grandeur  filled,  and  melody,  and  love. 
Then  travel  came,  and  took  him  where  he  wished : 
He  cities  saw,  and  courts,  and  princely  pomp  ; 
And  mused  alone  on  ancient  mountain-brows  ; 
And  mused  on  battle-fields,  where  valor  fought 
In  other  days ;  and  mused  on  ruins  gray 
With  years ;  and  drank  from  old  and  fabulous 

welLs, 
Aad  plucked  the  vine  that  first-bom  prophets 

plucked ; 
And  mused  on  famous  tombs,  and  on  the  wave 
Of  ocean  mused,  and  on  the  desert  waste  ; 
The  heavens  and  earth  of  every  country  saw  ; 
Where'er  the  old  inspiring  Genii  dwelt ; 
Aught  that  could  rouse,  expand,  refine  the  soul. 
Thither  he  went,  and  meditated  there. 
He  touched  his  harp,  and  nations  heard  en- 
tranced ; 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailing  source, 
Bapid,  ezhaustless,  deep,  his  numbers  flowed. 
And  opened  new  fountains  in  the  human  heart. 
Where  Fancy  halted,  weary  in  her  flight. 
In  other  men,  his  fresh  as  morning  rose, 
And  soared  untrodden  heights,  and  seemed  at 

home. 
Where  angels  bashful  looked.    Others,  though 

great. 
Beneath  their  argument  seemedstruggling  whiles ; 
He,  from  above  descending,  stooped  to  touch 
The  loftiest  thought ;  and  proudly  stooped,  as 

though 
It  scarce  deserved  his  verse.     With  Nature's  self 

He  seemed  an  old  acquaintance,  free  to  jest 

At  will  with  all  her  glorious  mi^esty. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  "the  Ocean's  mane," 

And  played  familiar  with  his  hoary  locks  ; 

Stood  on  the  Alps,  stood  on  the  Apennines, 

And  with  the  thunder  talked  as  friend  to  friend  ; 

And  wove  his  garland  of  the  lightning's  wing. 

In  sportive  twist,  —  the  lightning's  fiery  wing. 

Which,  as  the  footsteps  of  the  dreadful  God, 

Marching  upon  the  storm  in  vengeance  seemed  ; 

Then  turned,  and  with  the  grasshopper,  who  sung 

His  evening  song  beneath  his  feet,  conversed. 

Buns,  moons,  and  stars,  and  clouds  his  sisters 


were; 


Bocks,  mountains,  meteors,  seas,  and  winds,  and 

storms 
His  brothers,  younger  brothers,  whom  he  scarce 
As  equals  deemed.     All  passions  of  all  men. 
The  wild  and  tame,  the  gentle  and  severe  ; 
All  thoughts,  all  maxims,  sacred  and  pro&ne ; 
All  creeds,  all  seasons,  time,  eternity  ; 
All  that  was  hated*  and  all  that  was  dear ; 
All  that  was  hoped,  all  that  was  feared,  by  man,  — 
He  tossed  about,  as  tempest-withered  leaves  ; 
Then,  smiling,  looked  upon  the  wreck  he  made. 
With  terror  now  he  froze  the  cowering  blood, 
And  now  dissolved  the  heart  in  tenderness ; 
Yet  would  not  tremble,  would  not  weep  himself ; 
But  back  into  his  soul  retired,  alone. 
Dark,  sullen,  proud,  gazing  contemptuously 
On  hearts  and  passions  prostrate  at  his  feet 
So  Ocean,  from  the  plains  his  waves  had  late 
To  desolation  swept,  retired  in  pride. 
Exulting  in  the  glory  of  his  might. 
And  seemed  to  mock  the  ruin  he  had  wrought. 

As  some  fierce  comet  of  tremendous  size. 
To  which  the  stars  did  reverence  as  it  passed. 
So  he,  through  learning  and  through  fkncy,  took 
His  flights  sublime,  and  on  the  loftiest  top 
Of  Fame's  dread  mountain  sat ;  not  soiled  and  worn. 
As  if  he  from  the  earth  had  labored  up, 
But  as  some  bird  of  heavenly  plumage  fair 
He  looked,  which  down  from  higher  regions  came. 
And  perched  it  there,  to  see  what  lay  beneath. 
The  nations  gazed,  and  wondered  much  and 

praised. 
Critics  before  him  fell  in  humble  plight ; 
Confounded  fell ;  and  made  debadng  signs 
To  catch  his  eye ;  and  stretched  and  swelled 

themselves 
To  bursting  nigh,  to  utter  bulky  words 
Of  admiration  vast ;  and  many  too. 
Many  that  aimed  to  imitate  his  flight, 
With  weaker  wing,  unearthly  fluttering  made, 
And  gave  abundant  sport  to  after  days. 
Great  man  t  the  nations  gazed  and  wondered 

much. 
And  praised ;  and  many  called  his  evil  good. 
Wits  wrote  in  favor  of  his  wickedness ; 
And  kings  to  do  him  honor  took  delight. 
Thus  full  of  titles,  flattery,  honor,  fame  ; 
Beyond  desire,  beyond  ambition,  full,  — 
He  died,  —  he  died  of  what  ?    Of  wretchedness  ; 
Drank  every  cup  of  joy,  heard  every  trump 
Of  fame ;  drank  early,  deeply  drank ;  drank 

draughts 
That  common  millions  might  have  quenched, 

then  died 
Of  thirst,  because  there  was  no  more  to  drink. 
His  goddess.  Nature,  wooed,  embraced,  eigoyed, 
Fell  from  his  arms,  abhorred  ;  his  passions  died. 
Died,  all  bat  dreary,  solitary  Pride  ; 
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And  all  his  sympathies  in  being  died. 

As  some  ill-guided  bark,  well  built  and  tall, 

Which  angry  tides  cast  out  on  desert  shore, 

And  then,  retiring,  left  it  there  to  rot 

And  moulder  in  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven ; 

So  he,  cut  from  the  sympathies  of  life. 

And  cast  ashore  from  pleasure's  boisterous  surge, 

A  wandering,  weary,  worn,  and  wretched  thing, 

Scorched  and  desolate  and  blasted  soul, 

A  gloomy  wilderness  of  dying  thought,  — 

Repined,  and  groaned,  and  withered  from  the 

earth. 
His  groanings  filled  the  land  his  numbers  filled ; 
And  yet  he  seemed  ashamed  to  groan. — Poo)r 

manl 
Ashamed  to  ask,  and  yet  he  needed  help. 

ROBKItT  FOLLOX. 


CAMP-BELL. 


OoMX  from  my  first,  ay,  come  ! 

The  battle  dawn  is  nigh ; 
And  the  screaming  trump  and  the  thundering 
drum 

Are  calling  thee  to  die  ! 

Fight  as  thy  father  fought ; 

Fall  as  thy  father  fell ; 
Thy  task  is  taught ;  thy  shroud  is  wrought ; 

So  forward  and  farewell ! 

Toll  ye  my  second  !  toll ! 

Fling  high  the  flambean's  light, 
And  sing  the  hymn  for  a  parted  soul 

Beneath  the  silent  night  I 

The  wreath  upon  his  head. 

The  cross  upon  his' breast ; 
Let  the  prayer  be  said  and  the  tear  be  shed, 

So,  —  take  him  to  his  rest ! 

Call  ye  my  whole,  — ay,  call 

The  lord  of  lute  and  lay ; 
And  let  him  greet  the  sable  pall 

With  a  noble  song  to-day. 

Go,  call  him  by  his  name  t 

No  fitter  hand  may  crave 
To  light  the  flame  of  a  soldier's  fame 

On  the  turf  of  a  soldier's  grave. 

WINTHSOP  MaCKWOKTH 


TO  THOMAS  MOORE. 

Mt  boat  is  on  the  shore, 
And  my  bark  is  on  the  sea ; 


But  before  I  go,  Tom  Moore, 
Here  *s  a  double  health  to  thee  t 

Here 's  a  sigh  to  those  who  lure  mc^ 
And  a  smile  to  those  who  hata ; 

And,  whatever -sky  *s  above  me. 
Here 's  a  heart  for  every  iate  I 

Though  the  ocean  roar  around  me, 
Yet  it  still  shall  bear  me  on  ; 

Though  a  desert  should  surround 
It  hath  springs  that  may  be 

Were  't  the  last  drop  in  the  well. 
As  I  gasped  upon  the  brink. 

Ere  my  fainting  s\mt  fell, 
T  is  to  thee  that  1  would 


With  that  water,  as  this  wine. 
The  libation  I  would  pi)  ir 

Should  be,  —  Peace  with  thine  and 
And  a  health  to  thee,  Tom  Moore. 


A  BARD'S  EPITAPH. 

Is  there  a  whim-inspirM  fool, 

Owre  fast  for  thought,  owre  hot  for  mK 

Owrs  blate  to  seek,  owre  pioad  to  cDool, 

Let  him  draw  near. 
And  owre  this  grassy  heap  sing  dool. 

And  drap  a  tear. 

Is  there  a  bard  of  rustic  song, 

Who,  noteless,  steals  the  crowd  amoQ^ 

That  weekly  Uiis  area  throng, 

0,  pass  not  by  f 
But,  with  a  frater-feeling  strong 

Hers  heave  a  ai^ 

Is  there  a  man  whoee  judgment  dev 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer. 
Yet  runs  himself  life's  mad  career. 

Wild  as  the  wave  ; 
Here  pause,  and,  through  the  starting  tcai; 

Survey  this  grave. 

The  poor  inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  learn  and  wise  to  know. 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow. 

And  sober  flame ; 
But  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low. 

And  stained  his  tumm  1 


Reader,  attend,  —  whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy's  flights  beyond  tlie  pol^ 
Or  darkly  grubs  this  earthly  hole^ 

In  low  pursuit ; 
Enow  prudent,  cautious  self-contnl 

Is  wisdom's  root. 


f& 


EPITAPH  ON  THE  COUNTESS  OF 
PEMBROKE. 

Undbsnxath  this  sable  heane 
lies  the  subject  of  all  Tene, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother ; 
I>eath  1  ere  thoa  hast  slain  another. 
Learned  and  fair  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

BBN  JONSOK. 


EPITAPH  ON  ELIZABETH  L.  H. 

WovLDST  thou  heare  what  man  can  saj 

In  a  little  ?  —  reader,  stay  I 

Underneath  tlus  stone  doth  lye 

As  much  beauty  as  could  dye,  — 

Which  in  life  did  harbor  give 

To  more  yertue  than  doth  lire. 

If  at  all  she  had  a  fault. 

Leave  it  buried  in  this  vault. 

One  name  was  Elizabeth,  — 

The  other,  let  it  sleep  with  death : 

Fitter  where  it  dyed  to  tell. 

Than  that  it  lived  at  alL    Farewell  I 

Ben  JOMSON. 


CHARLES  XII. 

Ok  what  foundations  stands  the  warrior's  pride, 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide  : 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labors  tire  ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unoonquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field  ; 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  power  combine, 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign  ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in 

vain ; 
"  Think  nothing  gained,"  he  cries,  "  till  naught 

remain. 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stem  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  frost. 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay ; 
Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day ! 
The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 
Condemned  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait. 
While  ladies  interpose  and  slaves  debate. 


But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  t 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound. 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  ! 
His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand  ; 
He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale. 

Samuel  Johnson. 


EPISTLE  TO  ROBERT,  EARL  OF  OXFORD 
AND   EARL  OF  MORTIMER. 

f  Sent  to  the  Emrl  of  Oxford  with  Dr.  PamcO's  Poetni,  |)ubUshed 
bjr  the  author  after  the  said  earFs  hnprisotunent  hi  the  Tower,  aad 
retreat  hito  the  country,  la  the  year  173X.I 

Such  were  the  notes  thy  once-loved  poet  sung, 
Till  death  untimely  stopped  his  tuneful  tongue. 
0  just  beheld,  and  lost  !  admired  and  mourned  I 
With  softest  manners,  gentlest  arts  adorned  ! 
Blest  in  each  science,  blest  in  every  strain  ! 
Dear  to  the  Muse  —  to  Harley  dear  —  in  vain ! 

For  him,  thou  oft  hast  bid  the  world  attend, 
Fond  to  foiget  the  statesman  in  the  friend  ; 
For  Swift  and  him,  despised  the  farce  of  state, 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great ; 
Dexterous  the  craving,  fawning  crowd  to  quit. 
And  pleased  to'  scape  from  Flattery  to  Wit. 

Absent  or  dead,  still  let  a  friend  be  dear, 
(A  sigh  the  absent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear,) 
Recall  those  nights  that  closed  thy  toilsome  days, 
Still  hear  thy  Pamell  in  his  living  lays, 
Who,  careless  now  of  interest,  fame,  or  late. 
Perhaps  forgets  that  Oxford  e'er  was  great ; 
Or,  deeming  meanest  what  we  greatest  call. 
Beholds  thee  glorious  only  in  thy  fall. 

And  sure,  if  aught  below  the  seats  divine 
Can  touch  immortals,  't  is  a  soul  like  thine,  — 
A  soul  supreme,  in  each  hard  instance  tried. 
Above  all  pain,  all  passion,  and  all  pride, 
The  rage  of  power,  the  blast  of  public  breath. 
The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  death. 

In  vain  to  deserts  thy  retreat  is  made. 
The  Muse  attends  thee  to  thy  silent  shade : 
'Tis  hers  the  brave  man's  latest  steps  to  trace, 
Rejudge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace. 
When  interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train. 
And  all  the  obliged  desert,  and  all  the  vain  ; 
She  waits,  or  to  the  scaffold,  or  the  cell. 
When  the  last  lingering  friend  has  bid  farewelL 
Even  now  she  shades  thy  evening  walk  with  bays 
(No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise). 
Even  now,  observant  of  the  parting  ray,  • 
Eyes  the  calm  sunset  of  thy  various  day  ; 
Through  Fortune's  cloud  one  truly  great  can  see. 
Nor  fears  to  tell,  that  Mortimer  is  he. 

▲LBXANDKR  Pors. 
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THE  MAN  OF  ROSS. 


FSOM 


"moral  SSSAVS." 


[Mr.  John  Kyife.    He  died  in  the  year  1734,  aged  90^  aad  Kes 
intnred  ia  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  Roeft  In  Herefordahire.] 


Bttt  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross  ? 
Rise,  honest  muse  I  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross ; 
Pleased  Vaga  echoes  through  her  winding  bounds. 
And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 
Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain's  sultry 

brow? 
From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  waters  flow  f 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  columns  tost, 
Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 
But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 
Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows  ? 
Whose  seats  the  weary  traveller  repose  ? 
Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  spire  to  rise  f 
"The  Man  of  Ross  I  *'  each  lisping  babe  replies. 
Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erspread  1 
The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread  ; 
He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  void  of  state, 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate  : 
Him    portioned    maids,    apprenticed    orphans 

blest. 
The  young  who  labor,  and  the  old  who  rest. 
Is  any  sick  1  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves. 
Prescribes,  attends,  the  medicine  makes  andgives. 
Is  there  a  variance  ?  enter  but  his  door, 
Balked  are  the  courts,  and  contest  is  no  more. 
Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place. 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  a  useless  race. 

B.  Thrice  happy  man  !  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  80  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do  f 
0  say,  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply  ? 
What  mines  to  swell  that  boundless  charity  ? 

P.  Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear, 
This  man  possessed  —  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Blush,  grandeur,  blush  ;  proud  courts,  withdraw 

your  blaze  ! 
Te  little  stars,  hide  yovr  diminished  rays  I 

B.  And  what  ?  no  monument,  inscription,  stone  t 
His  race,  his  form,  his  name,  almost  unknown  1 

P.  Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to 
£une, 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  lus  name  : 
Go,  search  it  there,  where  to  be  bom  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history  ; 
Enough  that  virtue  filled  the  space  between. 
Proved  by  the  ends  of  being  to  have  been. 

ALBXANDBR  POPS. 


TO  THE  LORD-GENERAL  CROMWELL. 


Cbomwxll,  ourchief  of  men,  whothrougha  doud. 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detiactiona  rude. 


Guided  by  faith  and  matithlen  fortitude. 
To  peace  and  truth  thy  gloriooa  way  kMt 
ploughed ; 
And  on  the  neck  of  crownM  fortune  pitmd 
Hast  reared  God's  trophies,  and  his  work  pur- 
sued. 
While  Darwen  stream,  with  blood  of  Soots  im- 
brued, 
And  Dunbar  field  resounds  thy  pnises  loud. 
And  Worcester's  laureate  wreatlL    Yet  much  re- 
mains 
To  conquer  still ;  Peace  hath  her  victoria 
No  less  renowned  than  War :  new  foe*  ari«e. 
Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chaioi : 
Help  us  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw. 

MlLTOH 


THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

nOM  "CHILDB  aAaoLD.** 

Hark  !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proeeeds, 
A  long,  low,  distant  murmur  of  dread  soond. 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound ; 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rend- 
ing ground. 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  di*> 

crowned. 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a  babe  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no 
relief. 

Sdon  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art  thoa ' 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  f 
Could  not  the  grave  foiget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  migestic,  less  belovM  head  ? 
In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled. 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy. 
Death  hushed  that  pang  forever  :  with  thee  fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  filled  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seemed 
to  cloy. 

Peasants  bring  forth  in  safety.  —  Can  it  be, 
0  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored  ! 
Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for 

thee. 
And  Freedom's  heart,  grown  heavy,  ceue  to 

hoard 
Her  many  griefis  for  One  :  for  she  had  povied 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris.  —  Thou,  too,  lonely  lord. 
And  desolate  consort,  —  vainly  wert  thou  wed ! 
The  husband  of  a  year  I  the  fsther  of  the  desd ! 
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Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made  ; 
Thy  bridai*8  fruit  is  ashes  ;  in  the  dust 
The  fair-haired  Daughter  of  the  Isles  is  laid. 
The  loTe  of  millions  !    How  we  did  intrust 
Futurity  to  her  !  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  her  bones,  yet  fondly  deemed 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  blessed 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise 

seemed 
Like  stars  to  shepherds*  eyes :  —  *t  was  but  a 

meteor  beamed. 

Woe  unto  us,  not  her ;  for  she  sleeps  well : 
The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle, 
Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 
Its  knell  in  princely  ears,  till  the  o'erstung 
Nations  have  armed  in  madness,  the  strange  fate 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath 

flung 
Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a  weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  soon 

or  late,  — 

These  might  have  been  her  destiny  ;  but  no^ 

Our  hearts  deny  it :  and  so  young,  so  fair, 

Good  without  effort,  great  without  a  foe ; 

But  now  a  bride  and  mother, — andnow  there/ 

How  many  ties  did  that  stern  moment  tear  ! 

From  thy  sire's  to  his  humblest  subject's  breast 

Is  linked  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair. 

Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake's,  and  op- 

prest 

The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  could 

love  thee  best. 

Bvaoif. 


DANIEL  BOONE. 

FROM  '*DON  JUAN.** 

Op  all  men,  saving  Sylla  the  man-slayer, 
Who  passes  for  in  life  and  death  most  lucky. 

Of  the  great  names  which  in  our  faces  stare, 
Tho  General  Boone,backwoodsman  of  Kentucky, 

Was  happie-st  amongst  mortals  anywhere  ; 
For,  killing  nothing  but  a  bear  or  buck,  he 

Enjoyed  the  lonely,  vigorous,  harmless  days 

Of  his  old  age  in  wilds  of  deepest  maze. 

Crime  came  not  near  him,  she  is  not  the  child 
Of  solitude  ;  Health  shrank  not  from  him,  for 

Her  home  is  in  the  rarely  trodden  wild. 
Where  if  men  seek  her  not,  and  death  be  more 

Their  choice  than  life,  forgive  them,  as  beguiled 
By  habit  to  what  their  own  hearts  abhor. 

In  cities  caged.     The  present  case  in  point  I 

Cite  is,  that  Boone  lived  hunting  up  to  ninety  ; 


And,  what 's  still  stranger,  left  behind  a  name 
For  which  men  vainly  decimate  the  throng, 

Not  only  famous,  but  of  that  good  fame. 
Without  which  glory 's  but  a  tavern  song;  — 

Simple,  serene,  the  antipodes  of  shame. 
Which  hate  nor  envy  e'er  could  tinge  with 
wrong ; 

An  active  hermit,  even  in  age  the  child 

Of  nature,  or  the  Man  of  Boss  run  wild. 

'T  is  true  he  shrank  from  men,  even  of  his  nation, 
When  they  built  up  unto  his  darling  trees,  — 

He  moved  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a  station 
Where  there  were  fewer  houses  and  more  ease  ; 

The  inconvenience  of  civilization 

Is  that  you  neither  can  be  pleased  nor  please ; 

But  where  he  met  the  individual  man. 

He  showed  himself  as  kind  as  mortal  can. 

He  was  not  all  alone  ;  around  him  grew 
A  sylvan  tribe  of  children  of  the  chase, 

Whose  young,  nnwakened  world  was  ever  new : 
Nor  sword  nor  sorrow  yet  had  left  a  trace 

On  her  unwrinkled  brow,  nor  could  you  view 
A  frown  on  nature's  or  on  human  face ;  — 

The  freebom  forest  found  and  kept  them  free. 

And  fresh  as  is  a  torrent  or  a  tree. 

And  tall,  and  strong,  and  swift  of  foot,  were  they. 
Beyond  the  dwarfing  city's  pale  abortions. 

Because  their  thoughts  had  never  been  the  prey 
Of  care  or  gain  :  the  green  woods  were  Uieir 
portions ; 

No  sinking  spirits  told  them  they  grew  gray ; 
No  fashion  made  them  apes  of  her  distortions  ; 

Simple  they  were,  not  savage  ;  and  their  rifles, 

Though  very  true,  were  not  yet  used  for  trifles. 

Motion  was  in  their  days,  rest  in  their  slumbers. 
And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil ; 

Nor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  their  numbers  ;    ^ 
Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her  soil. 

The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendor  which  en- 
cumbers. 
With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil ; 

Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 

Of  this  unsighing  people  of  the  woods. 

BvaoK 


NAPOLEON. 

T  IS  done,  —  but  yesterday  a  king  I 
And  armed  with  kings  to  strive,  — 

And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing ; 
So  abject,  — yet  alive  ! 

Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones. 

Who  strewed  our  earth  with  hostile  bones. 
And  can  he  thus  survive  T 
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Since  he,  miBcalled  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  far. 

Ill-minded  man  !  why  scourge  thy  kind 

Who  bowed  so  low  the  knee  ? 
By  gazing  on  thyself  grown  blind. 

Thou  taught'st  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unquestioned,  —  power  to  saTB, 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave 

To  those  that  worshipped  thee  ; 
Nor  till  thy  fall  could  mortals  guess 
Ambition's  less  than  littleness  I 

Thanks  for  that  lesson,  —  it  will  teach 

To  after  warriors  more 
Than  high  philosophy  can  preach. 

And  vainly  preached  before. 
That  spell  upon  the  minds  of  men 
Breaks  never  to  unite  again. 

That  led  them  to  adore 
Those  Pagod  things  of  sabre  sway. 
With  fronts  of  brass  and  feet  of  day. 

'the  triumph  and  the  vanity. 

The  rapture  of  the  strife  ; 
The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory, 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life  ; 
The  sword,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 
Which  man  seemed  made  but  to  obey. 

Wherewith  renown  was  rife,  — 
All  quelled  1  —  Dark  spirit  1  what  must  bo 
The  madness  of  thy  memory  I 

The  desolator  desolate  I 

The  victor  overthrown  I 
The  arbiter  of  others*  fate 

A  suppliant  for  his  own  ! 
Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope. 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly  cope  f 

Or  dread  of  death  alone  ? 
To  die  a  prince,  or  live  a  slave,  — 
Thy  choice  is  most  ignobly  brave  ! 

He  who  of  old  would  rend  the  oak 

Dreamed  not  of  the  rebound  ; 
Chained  by  the  trunk  he  vainly  broke,  — 

Alone,  —  how  looked  he  round  T 
Thou,  in  the  sternness  of  thy  strength. 
An  equal  deed  hast  done  at  length. 

And  darker  fate  hast  found  : 
He  fell,  the  forest*prowlers*  prey  ; 
But  thou  must  eat  thy  heart  away  t 

The  Roman,  when  his  burning  heart 
Was  slaked  with  blood  of  Rome, 

Threw  down  the  dagger,  dared  depart. 
In  savage  grandeur,  home. 


He  dared  depart  in  atter  sooni 

Of  men  that  such  a  yoke  had  boms^ 

Yet  left  him  such  a  doom  I 
His  only  glory  was  that  hour 
Of  self-upheld  abandoned  powv. 

The  Spaniard,  when  the  lost  of  swaj 

Had  lost  its  quickening  spell. 
Cast  crowns  for  rosaries  away. 

An  empire  for  a  cell ; 
A  strict  accountant  of  his  bead% 
A  subtle  disputant  on  creeds, 

His  dotage  trifled  well ; 
Tet  better  had  he  neither  known 
A  bigot's  shrine  nor  despot's  throne; 

Bnt  thou,  —  from  thy  reluctant  hand 

The  thunderbolt  is  wrung,  — 
Too  late  thou  leav'st  the  high  oomnumd 

To  which  thy  weakness  clung. 
All  evil  spirit  as  thou  art. 
It  is  enough  to  grieve  the  heart 

To  see  thine  own  unstrang ; 
To  think  that  God's  fair  world  hath  hesn 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean  ! 

And  Earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him. 

Who  thus  can  hoard  his  own  ! 
And  monarchs  bowed  the  trembling  Uml^ 

And  thanked  him  for  a  throne  ! 
Fair  Freedom  !  may  we  hold  thee  dear. 
When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 
O,  ne'er  may  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind ! 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore. 

Nor  written  thus  in  vain  ; 
Thy  triumphs  tell  of  fame  no  more. 

Or  deepen  every  stain. 
If  thou  hadst  died  as  honor  dies, 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise. 

To  shame  the  world  again ; 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  hei^it^ 
To  set  in  such  a  starless  night  f 

Weighed  in  the  balance,  hero  dost 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay  ; 
Thy  scales.  Mortality  !  an  joil 

To  all  that  pass  away  : 
But  yet  methought  the  living  great 
Some  higher  spark  should  animate, 

To  dazzle  and  dismay  ; 
Nor  deemed  contempt  could  thus  make  aiitk 
Of  these,  the  conquerors  of  the  earth. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  moumfol  flower. 
Thy  still  imperial  bride  ; 
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How  bears  her  breast  the  torturing  hoar  f 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side  f 
Must  she,  too,  bend,  —  must  she,  too^  shan 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair. 

Thou  throneless  homicide  ? 
If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem ; 
T  is  worth  thy  vanished  diadem  I 

Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  lale^ 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea ; 
That  element  may  meet  thy  smfle,  — 

It  ne'er  was  ruled  by  thee  t 
Or  trace  with  thine  all-idle  hand, 
In  loitering  mood,  upon  the  sand. 

That  earth  is  now  as  free  I 
That  Corinth's  pedagogue  hath  now 
Transferred  his  byword  to  thy  brow. 

Thou  Timour  I  in  his  captive's  cage,  — 
What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine^ 

While  brooding  in  thy  prisoned  rage  ? 
But  one,  —  '*  The  world  toas  mine ! " 

Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 

All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone. 
Life  will  not  long  confine 

That  spirit  poured  so  widely  forth,  — 

So  long  obeyed,  so  little  worth  1 

Or,  like  the  thief  of  fire  from  heaven. 
Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock  f 

And  share  with  him,  the  unforgiven. 
His  vulture  and  his  rock  I 

Foredoomed  by  God,  by  man  accurst. 

And  that  last  act,  though  not  thy  worst, 
The  very  fiend's  arch  mock  : 

He  in  his  fall  preserved  his  pride. 

And,  if  a  morUl,  had  as  proudly  died  1 

byeon: 


ICHABOD. 

DANIBL  WBBSTSS.      l8f& 

So  fallen  !  so  lost !  the  light  withdrawn 

Which  once  he  wore  ! 
The  glory  from  his  gray  hairs  gone 

Forevermore ! 

Revile  him  not,  —  the  Tempter  hath 

A  snare  for  all ! 
And  pitying  tears,  not  scorn  and  wrath, 

Befit  his  faU  ! 

O,  dumb  be  passion's  stormy  rage, 

When  he  who  might 
Have  lighted  up  and  led  his  age 

Falls  back  in  night ! 

Soom  !  would  the  angels  laugh  to  mark 
A  bright  soul  driven. 


Fiend-goaded,  down  the  endless  dark, 
From  hope  and  heaven  f 

Let  not  the  land,  once  proud  of  him, 

Insult  him  now ; 
Nor  brand  with  deeper  shame  his  dim. 

Dishonored  brow. 

But  let  its  humbled  sons,  instead. 

From  sea  to  lake, 
A  long  lament,  as  for  the  dead. 

In  sadness  make. 

Of  all  we  loved  and  honored,  naught 

Save  power  remains,  — 
A  fallen  angel's  pride  of  thought. 

Still  strong  in  chains. 

All  else  is  gone  ;  from  those  great  eyw 

The  soul  has  fled : 
When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dieiy 

The  man  is  dead  I 


Then  pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 

To  his  dead  fame  ; 

Walk  backward,  with  averted  gaze^ 

And  hide  the  shame  ! 

John  Grbbmlbat  Wi 


THE  DEAD  CZAB  NICHOLAS. 

Lay  him  beneath  his  snows,  ^ 

The  great  Norse  giant  who  in  these  last  days 

Troubled  the  nations.     Gather  decently 

The  imperial  robes  about  him.  'T  is  but  man,  -^ 

This  demi-god.     Or  rather  it  was  man, 

And  is  —  a  little  dust,  that  will  corrupt 

As  fast  as  any  nameless  dust  which  sleeps 

'Neath  Alma's  grass  or  Balaklava's  vines. 

No  vineyard  grave  for  him.     No  quiet  tomb 
By  river  margin,  where  across  the  seas 
Children's  fond  thoughts  and  women's  memories 

come 
Like  angels,  to  sit  by  the  sepulchre. 
Saying  :  "All  these  were  men  who  knew  to  count, 
Front-faced,  the  cost  of  honor,  nor  did  shrink 
From  its  full  payment ;  coming  here  to  die. 
They  died  —  like  men." 

But  this  man  ?  Ah  I  for  him 
Funereal  state,  and  ceremonial  grand, 
The  stone-engraved  sarcophagus,  and  then 
Oblivion. 

Nay,  oblivion  were  as  bliss 
To  that  fierce  howl  which  rolls  from  land  to  land 
Exulting,  —  "  Art  thou  fallen,  Lucifer, 
Son  of  the  morning  f "  or  condemning^  —  "  Thus 
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Perish  the  wicked  !  "  or  blaspheming,  —  **  Here 
Lies  our  Belshazzar,  oar  Sennacherib, 
Our  Pharaoh,  —  he  whose  heart  God  harden^, 
So  that  he  would  not  let  the  people  go/' 

Self-glorifying  sinners  !    Why,  this  man 

Was  but  like  other  men  : — you,  Levite  small, 

Who  shut  your  saintly  ears,  and  prate  of  hell 

And  heretics,  because  outside  church-doors, 

Your  church-doors,  congregations  poor  and  small 

Praise  Heaven  in  their  own  way  ;  —  you,  autocrat 

Of  all  the  hamlets,  who  add  field  to  field 

And  house  to  house,  whose  slavish  children  cower 

Before  your  tyrant  footstep  ;  —you,  foul-tongued 

Fanatic  or  ambitious  egotist, 

Who  thinks  God  stoops  from  his  high  majesty 

To  lay  his  finger  on  your  puny  head. 

And  crown  it,  that  you  henceforth  may  parade 

Your    maggotship  throughout   the   wondering 

world,  — 
"  I  am  the  Lord's  anointed  !  '* 

Fools  and  blind  1 
This  Czar,  this  emperor,  this  disthron^d  corpse, 
Lying  so  straightly  in  an  icy  calm 
Grander  than  sovereignty,  was  but  as  ye,  — 
No  better  and  no  worse  ;  —  Heaven  mend  us  all ! 

Carry  him  forth  and  bury  him.     Death's  peace 
Rest  on  his  memory  !    Mercy  by  his  bier 
Sits  silent,  or  says  only  these  few  words,  — 
"  Let  him  who  is  without  sin  'mongst  ye  all 
Cast  the  first  stone."  dihah  uaau  mulock. 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 


FROM  THB  "  COMMKMOKATION  ODB." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Life  may  be  given  in  many  ways, 
And  loyalty  to  Truth  be  sealed 
As  bravely  in  the  closet  as  the  field. 
So  bountiful  is  Fate  ; 
But  thou  to  stand  beside  her. 
When  craven  churls  deride  her, 
To  front  a  li«*  in  arms  and  not  to  yield. 
This  siiows,  methinks,  God's  plan 
And  measure  of  a  stalwart  man. 
Limbed  like  the  old  heroic  breeds. 
Who  stand  self-poised  on  manhood's  solid 
earth, 
Not  forced  to  frame  excuses  for  his  birth. 
Fed  from  within  with  all  the  strength  ha  needa. 

Such  was  he,  our  Martyr-Chief, 

Whom  late  the  Nation  he  had  led. 
With  a.shes  on  her  head. 

Wept  with  the  passion  of  an  angiy  grief : 


Forgive  me,  if  from  present  thing*  I  turn 
To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  bon. 
And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-hooored  on. 
Nature  they  say,  doth  dote. 
And  cannot  make  a  man 
Save  on  some  worn -out  plan. 
Repeating  us  by  rote  : 
For  him  her  Old  World  moulds  aside  she  threw, 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  brratt 
Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With  stuff  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new, 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God,  and  true. 

How  beautiful  to  see 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  mankind  indeed. 
Who  loved  his  charge,  but  never  loved  to  lead ; 
One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be. 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth. 
But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth. 
And  brave  old  wisdom  of  sincerity  t 

They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dost ; 
They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
In  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill. 

And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and 
thrust 
His  was  no  lonely  mountain-peak  of  mind, 
^Thrusting  to  thin  air  o*er  our  clondy  bar% 
A  sea-mark  now,  now  lost  in  vapon  blind ; 
Broad  prairie  rather,  genial,  level-UniNl, 
Fruitful  and  friendly  for  all  homan  kind. 
Yet  also  nigh  to  heaven  and  loved  of  loftiest  stai^ 

Nothing  of  Europe  here. 
Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  morawmrd  ttaU, 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface  ; 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race. 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  ns  (aoe 
to  face. 
I  praise  him  not ;  it  were  too  late  ; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  most  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait. 
Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  (ate. 
So  always  firmly  he  : 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  fame  abide, 
StiU  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 
Till  the  wise  years  decide. 
Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums, 
Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 
But  at  last  silence  oomes  ; 
These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower. 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame. 
The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man. 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  bUroe, 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 


Jambs  Russctx 
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BURIAL  OF  LINCOLN. 

PzjLCE  !   Let  the  long  procession  come, 
For  hark  !  —  the  mournful,  muffled  dnmiy 

The  trumpet's  wail  afar  ; 

And  see  !  the  awful  car  ! 

Peace  !   Let  the  sad  procession  go, 
While  cannon  boom,  and  bells  toll  slow ; 

And  go,  thou  sacred  car. 

Bearing  our  woe  afar  I 

Go,  darkly  borne,  from  State  to  State, 
Whose  loyal,  sorrowing  cities  wait 

To  honor,  all  they  can, 
The  dust  of  that  good  man  ! 

60,  grandly  borne,  with  such  a  train 
As  greatest  kings  might  die  to  gain : 

The  just,  the  wise,  the  brave 

Attend  thee  to  the  grave  ! 

And  you,  the  soldiers  of  our  wars, 
Bronzed  veterans,  grim  with  noble  scars, 
Salute  him  once  again, 
Your  late  commander,  — slain/ 

Tea,  let  your  tears  indignant  fall. 
But  leave  your  muskets  on  the  wall ; 

Your  country  needs  you  now 

Beside  the  forge,  the  plough  1 
.  .  •  •  • 

80  sweetly,  sadly,  sternly  goes 
The  fallen  to  his  last  repose. 

Beneath  no  mighty  dome, 

But  in  his  modest  home. 

The  churchyard  where  his  children  rest, 
The  quiet  spot  that  suits  him  best, 

Th^re  shall  his  grave  be  made. 
And  there  his  bones  lie  laid  ! 

And  there  his  countrjrmen  shall  come, 
With  memory  proud,  with  pity  dumb, 
And  strangers,  far  and  near, 
For  many  and  many  a  year  ! 

For  many  a  year  and  many  an  age. 

While  History  on  her  ample  page 

The  virtues  shall  enroll 

Of  that  paternal  soul ! 

Richard  Henry  STOOOARa 


KANE. 

DISD  PBBRUARV   16,    1857. 

Alott  Upon  an  old  basaltic  crag. 
Which,  scalped  by  keen  winds  that  defend  the 

Pole 
Gazes  with  dead  face  on  the  seas  that  roll 


Around  the  secret  of  the  mystic  zone, 
A  mighty  nation's  star-bespangled  flag 

Flutters  alone. 
And  underneath,  upon  the  lifeless  front 

Of  that  drear  cliff,  a  simple  name  is  traced ; 
Fit  type  of  him  who,  famishing  and  gaunt. 
Bat  with  a  rocky  purpose  in  his  soul. 
Breasted  the  gathering  snows, 
Clung  to  the  drifting  floes. 
By  want  beleaguered,  and  by  winter  chased, 
Seeking  the  brother  lost  amid  that  frozen  waste. 

Not  many  months  ago  we  greeted  him. 
Crowned  with  the  icy  honors  of  the  North, 
Across  the  l^nd  his  hard- won  fame  went  forth. 
And  Maine's  deep  woods  were  shaken  limb  by  limb. 
His  own  mild  Keystone  State,  sedate  and  prim, 
Burst  from  decorous  quiet  as  he  came. 
Hot  Southern  lips,  with  eloquence  aflame. 
Sounded  his  triumph.     Texas,  wild  and  grim. 
Proffered  its  homy  hand.  The  large-lunged  West, 

From  out  his  giant  breast. 
Yelled  itsfrank  welcome.  And  from  main  to  main. 
Jubilant  to  the  sky. 
Thundered  the  mighty  cry. 
Honor  to  Kanb  I 

In  vain,  — in  vain  beneath  his  feet  we  flung 
The  reddening  roses  !  All  in  vain  we  poured 
The  golden  wine,  and  round  the  shining  board 
Sent  the  toast  ciroling,  till  the  rafters  rung 
With  the  thrice- tripled  honors  of  the  feast  I 
Scarce  the  buds  wilted  and  the  voices  ceased 
Ere  the  pure  light  that  sparkled  in  his  eyes. 
Bright  as  auroral  fires  in  Southern  skies. 

Faded  and  faded  !  And  the  brave  young  heart 
That  the  relentless  Arctic  winds  had  robbed 
Of  all  its  vital  heat,  in  that  long  quest 
For  the  lost  captain,  now  within  his  breast 

More  and  more  faintly  throbbed. 
His  was  the  victory  ;  but  as  his  grasp 
Closed  on  the  laurel  crown  with  eager  clasp, 
Death  launched  a  whistling  dart ; 
And  ere  the  thunders  of  applause  were  done 
His  bright  eyes  closed  forever  on  the  sun  1 
Too  late,  —  too  late  the  splendid  prize  he  won 
In  the  Olympic  race  of  Science  and  of  Art ! 
Like  to  some  shattered  berg  that,  pale  and  lone. 
Drifts  from  the  white  North  to  a  Tropic  zone. 
And  in  the  burning  day 
Wastes  peak  by  peak  away. 
Till  on  some  rosy  even 
It  dies  with  sunlight  blessing  it ;  so  he 
Tranquilly  floated  to  a  Southern  sea. 
And  melted  into  heaven  ! 

He  needs  no  tears  who  lived  a  noble  life  ! 
We  will  not  weep  for  him  who  di(*d  so  well ; 
But  we  will  gather  round  the  hearth,  and  tell 
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The  story  of  his  strife  ; 
Such  homage  suits  him  well, 
Better  than  funeral  pomp  or  passing  bell  I 

What  tale  of  peril  and  self-sacrifice  I 
Prisoned  amid  the  fastnesses  ofioe. 

With  hunger  howling  o'er  the  wastes  of  snow  ! 

Night  lengthening  into  months ;  the  rayenous 
floe 
Crunching  the  massive  ships,  as  the  white  bear 
Crunches  his  prey.     The  insufficient  share 

Of  loathsome  food ; 
The  lethaigy  of  famine  ;  the  despair 

Urging  to  labor,  nervelessly  pursued  ; 

Toil  done  with  skinny  arms,  and  faces  hued 
Like  pallid  masks,  while  dolefully  behind 
Glimmered  the  fading  embers  of  a  mind  ! 
That  awful  hour,  when  through  the  prostrate  band 
Delirium  stalked,  laying  his  burning  hand 

Upon  the  ghastly  foreheads  of  the  crew  ; 

The  whispers  of  rebellion,  faint  and  few 

At  first,  but  deepening  ever  till  they  grew 
Into  black  thoughts  of  murder,  — such  the  throng 
Of  horrors  bound  the  hero.     High  the  song 
Should  be  that  hymns  the  noble  part  he  played  I 
Sinking  himself,  yet  ministering  aid 

To  all  around  him.     By  a  mighty  will 

Living  defiant  of  the  wants  that  kill. 
Because  lus  death  would  seal  his  comrades'  fate  ; 

Cheering  with  ceaseless  and  inventive  skill 
Those  polar  waters,  dark  and  desolate. 
Equal  to  every  trial,  every  fate. 

He  stands,  until  spring,  tardy  with  relief, 
Unlocks  the  icy  gate. 
And  the  pale  prisoners  thread  the  world  onoe  more, 
To  the  steep  cliSs  of  Greenland's  pastoral  shore 
Bearing  their  dying  chief  I 

Time  was  when  he  should  gain  his  spurs  of  gold 
Fromroyalhands,  whowooedtheknightlystate; 

The  knell  of  old  formalities  is  tolled. 
And  the  world's  knights  are  nowself-consecrate. 

No  grander  episode  doth  chivalry  hold 
In  all  its  annals,  back  to  Charlemagne, 
Than  that  lone  vigil  of  unceasing  pain, 

Faithfully  kept  through  hunger  and  through  cold. 
By  the  good  Christian  kn^ht,  Elisha  Kane  I 

FnX*jAMBS  O'BltlBN. 


THE   OLD    ADMIRAL. 

ADMIKAL  8TBWAXT,  V.  S.  N. 

Gone  at  last. 

That  brave  old  hero  of  the  past  I 
His  'spirit  has  a  second  birth. 

An  unknown,  grander  life  ; 


All  of  him  that  was  earth 

Lies  mute  and  cold. 

Like  a  wrinkled  sheath  and  old 
Thrown  off  forever  from  the  shimmering  hhdo 
That  has  good  entrance  made 

Upon  some  distant,  glorious  strife. 

From  another  generation, 

A  simpler  age,  to  ours  Old  Ironsides  came  ; 
The  mom  and  noontide  of  the  nation 

Alike  he  knew,  nor  yet  outlived  his  lame,  — 
O,  not  outlived  his  lame  I 
The  dauntless  men  whose  service  guards  <mr  shore 

Lengthen  still  their  glory-roll 

With  his  name  to  lead  the  scroll. 
As  a  flagship  at  her  fore 

Carries  the  Union,  with  its  arare  and  the 
Symbol  of  times  that  are.  no  more 

And  the  old  heroic 


He  was  the  one 

Whom  Death  had  spared  alone 

Of  all  the  captains  of  that  lustj  ag% 
Who  sought  the  foeman  where  he  lay. 
On  sea  or  sheltering  bay, 

Nor  till  the  prize  was  theirs  wpwed 
rage. 
They  are  gone,  —  all  gone  : 

They  rest  with  glory  and  the  undying  Powers ; 

Only  their  name  and  lame,  and  what  they  saved, 
are  ours  t 

It  was  filty  years  sgo. 

Upon  the  Gallic  Sea, 

He  bore  the  banner  of  the  free. 
And  fought  the  fight  whereof  our  children  know,  — 

The  deathful,  desperate  fight ! 

Under  the  fair  moon's  light 
The  frigate  squared,  and  yawed  to  left  and  right. 

Every  broadside  swept  to  death  a  score ! 
Roundly  played  her  guns  and  well,  till  their  fiery 
ensigns  fell. 

Neither  foe  replying  more. 
All  in  silence,  when  the  night-breese  deared  the 
air. 

Old  Ironsides  rested  there. 
Locked  in  between  the  twain,  and  drenched  with 
blood. 

Then  homeward,  like  an  ea^e  with  her  prey  * 

O,  it  was  a  gallant  fray,  — 

That  fight  in  Biscay  Bay  ! 
Fearless  the  captain  stood,  in  hlsyonthfnl  haidi* 
hood  : 

He  was  the  boldest  of  them  all. 

Our  brave  old  Admiral  1 

And  still  our  heroes  bleed, 
i  Taught  by  that  olden  deed. 
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Whether  of  iron  or  of  oak 
The  ships  we  marshal  at  our  country's  need, 

Still  speak  their  cannon  now  as  then  they  spoke ; 
Still  floats  our  unstnick  banner  from  the  mast 

As  in  the  stormy  past. 

Lay  him  in  the  ground  : 

Let  him  rest  where  the  ancient  liyer  rolls ; 
Let  him  sleep  beneath  the  shadow  and  the  sound 

Of  the  bell  whose  proclamation,  as  it  tolls, 
Is  of  Freedom  and  the  gift  our  fathers  gave. 

Lay  him  gently  down  : 

The  clamor  of  the  town 
Will  not  break  the  slumbers  deep,  the  beautiful 
ripe  sleep, 

Of  this  lion  of  the  wave, 

Will  not  trouble  the  old  Admiral  in  his  grave. 

Earth  to  earth  his  dust  is  laid. 
Methinks  his  stately  shade 

On  the  shadow  of  a  great  ship  leaves  the  shore  ; 
Over  cloudless  western  seas 
Seeks  the  far  Hesperides, 

The  islands  of  Uie  blest, 
Where  no  turbulent  billows  roar,  — 

Where  is  rest. 
His  ghost  upon  the  shadowy  quarter  standB 
Kearing  the  deathless  lands. 

There  all  his  martial  mates,  renewed  and  strong. 

Await  his  coming  long. 

I  see  the  happy  Heroes  rise 

With  gratulation  in  their  eyes : 
"Welcome,  old  comrade,'*  Lawrence  etiea ; 
"  Ah,  Stewart,  tell  us  of  the  wars  I 
Who  win  the  glory  and  the  scars  f 

How  floats  the  skyey  flag,  —  how  many  stars  f 

Still  speak  they  of  Decatur's  name. 

Of  Bainbridge's  and  Perry's  fame  f 

Of  me,  who  earliest  came  f 

Make  ready,  all : 

Boom  for  the  Admiral ! 

Come,  Stewart,  tell  us  of  the  wars ! " 

Edmund  Clarbncb  Stbokak. 


One  the  grisly  King  of  Terrors ;  one  a  Bourbon, 

with  his  erron,  late  to  conscience-clearing 

set. 
Well  his  fevered  pulse  may  flutter,  and  the  priests 

their  mass  may  mutter  with  such  fervor 

as  they  may : 
Cross  and  chrysm,  and  genuflection,  mop  and 

mow,  and  interjection,  will  not  frighten 

Death  away. 
By  the  dying  despot  sitting,  at  the  hard  heart's 

portals  hitting,  shocking  the  dull  brain 

to  work. 
Death  makes  clear  what  life  has  hidden,  chides 

what  life  has  left  unchidden,  quickens 

truth  life  tried  to  burke. 
He  but  ruled  within  his  borders  after  Holy 

Church's  orders,  did  what  Austria  bade 

him  do  ; 
By  their  guidance  flogged  and  tortured ;  high- 
bom  men  and  gently  nurtured  chained 

with  crime's  felonious  crew. 
What  if  summer  fevers  gripped  them,  what  If 

winter  freezings  nipped  them,  tiU  they 

rotted  in  their  chains  ? 
He  had  word  of  Pope  and  Kaiser ;  none  could 

holier  be  or  wiser ;  theirs  the  counsel,  lus 

the  reins. 
So  he  pleads  excuses  eager,  clutching,  with  his 

fingers  meagre,  at  the  bedclothes  as  he 

speaks; 
But  King  Death  sits  grimly  grinning  at  the 

Bourbon's  cobweb-spinning,  — aseach  cob- 
web-cable breaks. 
And  the  poor  soul,  from  life's  eylot,  rudderless, 

without  a  pilot,  drifteth  slowly  down  the 

dark ; 
While  'mid  rolling  incense  vapor,  chanted  dirge, 

and  flaring  taper,  lies  the  body»  stiff  and 
stark.  PUNCH. 


DEATH-BED  OF  BOMBA,   KING  OF 
NAPLES,   AT  BARI.     1859. 

Could  I  pass  those  lounging  sentries,  through 

the  aloe-bordered  entries,  up  the  sweep  of 

squalid  stair. 
On  through  chamber  after  chamber,  where  the 

sunshine's  gold  and  amber  turn  decay  to 

beauty  rare; 
I  should  reach  a  guarded  portal,  where  for  strife 

of  issue  mortal,  lace  to  fisce  two  kings  are 

met, — 


BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  nor  a  funeral  note. 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried  ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  wh^re  our  hero  we  buried. 

We  buried  him  darkly,  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning ; 

By  the  struggling  moonbeams'  misty  lighl^ 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  cof&n  inclosed  his  breast. 
Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  wound  him; 

But  he  lay,-  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 


^ 
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Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow  ; 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 
And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o*er 
his  head, 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow  1 

Lightly  they  '11  talk  of  the  spirit  that  *8  gone. 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him  ; 

But  little  he  '11  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on. 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him  1 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done. 
When  the  clock  tolled  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 
From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory ! 

We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
But  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory. 

CHASLBS  wolps. 


ZIMRL 


GBOaCS  VILLIBKS,  DtJKB  OF  BUCKINCHAM.     l68a. 

Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land ; 

In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand  ; 

A  man  so  various,  that  he  seemed  to  be 

Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome : 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong  ; 

Was  everything  by  starts,  and  nothing  long ; 

Hut,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 

Was  chymist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon  ; 

Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking, 

BeMdes  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 

Blest  madman,  who  could  eveiy  hour  employ, 

With  something  new  to  wish  or  to  enjoy  f 

Railing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes ; 

And  l)oth,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes : 

So  over-violent  or  over-civil, 

That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  Devil. 

In  squandering  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art ; 

Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desert. 

Beggared  by  fools,  whom  still  he  found  too  late  ; 

He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 

He  laughed  himself  from  court,  then  sought  relief 

By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief ; 

For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fell 

On  Absalom,  and  wise  Achitophel. 

Thus,  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft. 

He  left  no  faction,  but  of  that  was  left. 

John  orvobn. 


WHITEFIELD. 


■moi 


LsucoNOinrs  (beneath  well-sounding  Greek 
I  slur  a  name  a  poet  may  not  speak) 
Stood  pilloried  on  infamy's  high  stage. 
And  bore  the  pelting  stonn  of  half  an  age ; 
The  very  butt  of  slander,  and  the  blot 
For  every  dart  that  malice  ever  shot. 
The  man  that  mentioned  him  at  once  dismissed 
All  mercy  from  his  lips,  and  sneered  and  hiss^ ; 
His  crimes  were  such  as  Sodom  never  knew, 
And  peijury  stood  up  to  swear  all  true  ; 
His  aim  was  mischief^  and  his  zeal  pretence; 
His  speech  rebellion  against  common  sense  ; 
A  knave,  when  tried  on  honesty's  plain  rule. 
And  when  by  that  of  reason,  a  mere  fool ; 
The  world's  best  comfort  was,  his  doom  was  put; 
Die  when  he  might,  he  must  be  damned  at  laiL 

Now,  truth,  perform  thine  otBoe  ;  waft 
The  curtain  drawn  by  prejudice  and  pride. 
Reveal  (the  man  is  dead)  to  wondering  eyes 
This  more  than  monster  in  his  proper  guise. 

He  loved  the  world  that  hated  him ;  the 
That  dropped  upon  his  Bible  was  sinoeie ; 
Assailed  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife; 
His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life ; 
And  he  that  forged  and  he  that  threw  the  dait 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart. 
Paul's  love  of  Christ  and  steadiness  onbribed 
Were  copied  close  in  liim,  and  well  transcribed. 
He  followed  Paul ;  his  zeal  a  kindred  flame. 
His  apostolic  charity  the  same. 
Like  him  crossed  cheerfully  tempestnoos  eeu^ 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  frienda,  and  ease; 
Like  him  he  labored,  and  like  him,  content 
To  bear  it,  suffered  shame  where'er  he  went 
Blush,  Calumny  !  and  write  upon  his  tomb^ 
If  honest  Eulogy  can  spare  thee  room, 
Thy  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies. 
Which,  aimed  at  him,  has  pierced  the  offended 

skies ; 
And  say.  Blot  out  my  sin,  confessed,  deplond. 
Against  thine  image  in  thy  saint,  O  Lord  * 

WILUAM 


SOUTHEY. 
raoM  '*  TUB  vtstoN  or  joocMBirr.'' 

He  said  (I  only  give  the  heads),  —  he  said 
He  meant  no  harm  in  scribbling;  *t«nshii 
way 
Upon  all  topics ;  *t  was,  besides,  hia  fanad. 
Of  which  he  buttered  both  sides ;  *t  wmld 
delay 
Too  long  the  assembly  (he  was  pleased  to  dresdW 
And  take  up  rather  more  time  than  a  day. 
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To  name  his  works,  —  he  would  but  cite  a  few,  — 
"Wat  Tyler,"— "Rhymes  on  Blenheim,"  — 
•*  Waterloo." 

He  had  written  praises  of  a  regicide ; 

He  had  written  praises  of  all  kings  whateyer ; 
He  had  written  for  republics  far  and  wide. 

And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever ; 
For  {lautisocracy  he  once  had  cried 

Aloud,  a  scheme  less  moral  than 't  was  clever ; 
Then  grew  a  hearty  anti-jacobin,  — 
Had  turned  his  coat»  —  and  would  have  turned 
Ids  skin. 

He  had  sung  against  all  battles,  and  again 
In  their  high  praise  and  glory  ;  he  had  called 

Reviewing  *'  the  ungentle  craft,"  and  then 
become  as  base  a  critic  as  e'er  crawled,  — 

Fed,  paid,  and  pampered  by  the  very  men 
By  whom  hismuseand  morals  had  been  mauled ; 

He  had  written  much  blank  verse,  and  blanker 

prose, 

And  more  of  both  than  anybody  knows. 

BvaoN. 


SPORUS,  — LORD  HERVEY. 


ntOM   THB  "  PROLOGUB  TO  THB  SATIKBS." 

LsT  Sporus  tremble.  —  A.  What  ?  that  thing 
of  silk, 
Sporus,  that  mere  white  curd  of  asses'  milk  f 
Satire  of  sense,  alas  I  can  Sporus  feel  ? 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  ? 

P.  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings, 

This  painted  child  of  dirt  that  stinks  and  stings ; 

Whose  buzz  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys, 

Yet  wit  ne*er  tastes,  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys  : 

So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 

In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 

Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray. 

As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way. 

Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  speaks. 

And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks, 

Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad, 

Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad, 

In  puns,  or  politics,  or  tales,  or  lies. 

Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies  ; 

His  wit  all  seesaw,  between  that  and  this. 

Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss, 

And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis. 

Amphibious  thing  I  that,  acting  either  part. 

The  trifling  head,  or  the  corrupted  heart, 

Fop  at  the  toilet,  flattei-er  at  the  board. 

Now  trips  a  lady,  and  now  struts  a  lord. 

Eve's  tempter  thus  the  rabbins  have  ezprest, 

A  cherub's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest ; 

Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  trust, 

Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust. 

albxanoer  fopb. 


00. 

SMADWBLL,  THB  DRAMATIST. 

Now  stop  your  noses,  readers,  all  and  some, 
For  here 's  a  tun  of  midnight  work  to  come. 
Og,  from  a  treason-tavern  rolling  home 
Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquored  every  chink, 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link  : 
With  all  this  bulk  there 's  nothing  lost  in  Og, 
For  every  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue  ; 
A  monstrous  mass  of  foul,  corrupted  matter. 
As  all  the  devils  had  spewed  to  make  the  batter. 

The  midwife  laid  her  hand  on  his  thick  skull. 
With  this  prophetic  blessing,  —  "Be  thou  dull ; 
Drink,  swear,  and  roar,  forbear  no  lewd  delight 
Fit  for  thy  bulk  ;  do  anything  but  write  : 
Thou  art  of  lasting  make,  like  thoughtless  men  ; 
A  strong  nativity  —  but  for  the  pen  ! 
Eat  opium,  mingle  arsenic  in  thy  drink. 
Still  thou  mayst  live,  avoiding  pen  and  ink  "  : 
I  see,  1  see,  't  is  counsel  given  in  vain, 
For  treason  botched  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane ; 
Rhyme  is  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to  wreck, 
'T  is  fatal  to  thy  fame  and  to  thy  neck  ; 
Why  should  thy  metre  good  King  David  blast  f 
A  psalm  of  his  will  surely  be  thy  last. 
A  double  noose  thou  on  thy  neck  dost  pull 
For  writing  treason  and  for  writing  dull. 
To  die  for  faction  is  a  common  evil. 
Bat  to  be  hanged  for  nonsense  is  the  devil. 

JOHN  DBYDBN. 


ODE  TO  RAE  WILSON,   ESQUIRE. 

A  WAKDEBEB,  Wilson,  from  my  native  land, 
Remote,  0  Rae,  from  godliness  and  thee, 
Where  rolls  between  us  the  eternal  sea. 
Besides  some  furlongs  of  a  foreign  sand,  — 
Beyond  the  broadest  Scotch  of  London  Wall, 
Beyond  the  loudest  Saint  that  has  a  call, 
Across  the  wavy  waste  between  us  stretched, 
A  friendly  missive  warns  me  of  a  stricture, 
Wherein  my  likeness  you  have  darkly  etched  ; 
And  though  I  have  not  seen  the  shadow  sketched. 
Thus  1  remark  prophetic  on  the  picture. 

I  guess  the  features  :  —  in  a  line  to  paint 
Their  moral  ugliness,  I  'm  not  a  saint. 
Not  one  of  those  self-constituted  saints, 
Quacks  — not  physicians  —  in  the  cure  of  souls. 
Censors  who  sniff  out  moral  taints. 
And  call  the  devU  over  his  own  coals,  — 
Those  pseudo  Privy-Councillors  of  God, 
Who  write  down  judgments  with  a  pen  hard- 
nibbed  ; 
Ushers  of  Beelzebub's  Black  Rod, 
Commending  sinners  not  to  ice  thick-ribbed. 
But  endless  flames,  to  scorch  them  like  flax,  — 
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Yet  sure  of  heaven  themselves,  as  if  they 'd  cribbed 
The  impressioii  of  St.  Peter's  keys  in  wax  ! 

Of  such  a  character  no  single  trace 

Exists,  I  know,  in  my  fictitious  face. 

There  wants  a  certain  cast  about  the  eye ; 

A  certain  lifting  of  the  nose's  tip ; 

A  certain  curling  of  the  nether  lip. 

In  scorn  of  all  that  is,  beneath  the  sky ; 

In  brief,  it  is  an  aspect  deleterious, 

A  face  decidedly  not  serious, 

A  face  profane,  that  would  not  do  at  all 

To  make  a  face  at  Exeter  Hall,  —  ' 

That  Hall  where  bigots  rant  and  cant  and  praj. 

And  laud  each  other  face  to  face, 

Till  every  farthing-candle  ray 

Conceives  itself  a  great  gaslight  of  grace  ! 

Well !  —  be  the  graceless  lineaments  confest  I 
I  do  enjoy  this  bounteous  beauteous  earth  ; 

And  dote  upon  a  jest 
**  Within  the  limits  of  becoming  mirth  "  ;  — 
No  solemn  sanctimonious  face  I  pull. 
Nor  think  I  'm  pious  when  I  'm  only  bilious,  — 
Nor  study  in  my  sanctum  supercilious 
To  frame  a  Sabbath  Bill  or  forge  a  Bull. 
I  pray  for  grace,  —  repent  each  sinful  act,  -^ 
Peruse,  but  underneath  the  rose,  my  Bible ; 
And  love  my  neighbor  far  too  well,  in  fact, 
To  call  and  twit  him  with  a  godly  tract 
That 's  turned  by  application  to  a  libel. 
My  heart  ferments  not  with  the  bigot's  leaven. 
All  creeds  I  view  with  toleration  thorough. 
And  have  a  horror  of  regarding  heaven 

As  anybody's  rotten  borough. 

•  •  •  •  « 

I  *ve  no  ambition  to  enact  the  spy 

On  fellow-souls,  a  spiritual  Pry,  — 

'T  is  said  that  people  ought  to  guard  their  noses 

Who  thrust  them  into  matters  none  of  theirs  ; 

And,  though  no  delicacy  discomposes 

Your  saint,  yet  I  consider  faith  and  prayers 

Amongst  the  privatest  of  men's  affairs. 

I  do  not  hash  the  Gospel  in  my  books, 
And  thus  upon  the  public  mind  intrude  it. 
As  if  1  thought,  like  Otaheitan  cooks, 
No  food  was  fit  to  eat  till  I  had  chewed  it. 

On  Bible  stilte  I  don't  affect  to  stalk  ; 

Nor  lard  with  Scripture  my  familiar  talk,  — 

For  man  may  pious  texts  repeat. 
And  yet  religion  have  no  inward  seat ; 
'T  is  not  so  plain  as  the  old  Hill  of  Howth, 
A  man  has  got  his  belly  full  of  meat 
Because  he  talks  with  victuals  in  his  mouth  1 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  honestly  confess  that  I  would  hinder 
The  Scottish  member's  legislative  rigs. 
That  spiritual  Pindar, 


Who  looks  on  erring  souls  as  straying  pagi, 
That  must  be  lashed  by  law,  wherever  found. 
And  driven  to  church  as  to  the  {lorish 
I  do  confess,  without  reserve  or  wheedle, 
I  view  that  grovelling  idea  as  one 
Worthy  some  parish  clerk's  ambitions 
A  charity-boy  who  longs  to  be  a  licadle. 
On  such  a  vital  topic  sure  *t  is  odd 
How  much  a  man  can  differ  fn>ni  his  nei^bor ; 
One  wishes  worship  freely  given  to  God, 
Another  wants  to  make  it  statute-labor,  — 
The  broad  distinction  in  a  line  to  draw. 
As  means  to  lead  us  to  the  skies  above. 
You  say,  —  Sir  Andrew  and  his  love  of  law. 
And  I,  —  the  Saviour  with  his  law  of  lovs. 

Spontaneously  to  God  should  tend  the  soul. 
Like  the  magnetic  needle  to  the  Pole  ; 
But  what  were  that  intrinsic  virtue  worth. 
Suppose  some  fellow,  with  more  zeal  than  knowt- 
edge 

Fresh  from  St.  Andrew's  college. 
Should  nail  the  conscious  needle  to  the  north  f 
I  do  confess  that  I  abhor  and  ahiink 
From  schemes,  with  a  religious  willy-nilly. 
That  frown  upon  St.  Giles's  sins,  bat  blink 
The  peccadilloes  of  all  Piccadilly,  — 
My  soul  revolts  at  such  bare  hypocrisy. 
And  will  not,  dare  not,  fancy  in  accord 
The  Lord  of  Hosts  with  an  exclusive  lord 

Of  this  world's  aristocracy. 
It  will  not  own  a  notion  so  unholy 
As  thinking  that  the  rich  by  easy  trips 
May  go  to  heaven,  whereas  the  poor  and  kvly 
Must  work  their  passage,  as  they  do  in  ships. 

One  place  there  is,  —  beneath  the  burial -soii. 
Where  all  mankind  are  equalized  by  demth ; 
Another  place  there  is,  —  the  fane  of  God, 
Where  all  are  equal  who  diaw  living  bn«th ;  ~ 
Juggle  who  will  elsewhere  with  his  own  soul, 
Playing  the  Judas  with  a  temporal  dole. 
He  who  can  come  beneath  that  awful  copc^ 
In  the  dread  presence  of  a  Maker  just. 
Who  metes  to  every  pinch  of  human  dost 
One  even  measure  of  immortal  hope,  — 
He  who  can  stand  within  that  holy  door. 
With  soul  unbowed  by  that  pure  qurit-leve]. 
And  frame  unequal  laws  for  rich  and  poor,  — 
Might  sit  for  Hell,  and  represent  the  Devil ! 


The  humble  records  of  my  life  to  search, 
I  have  not  herded  with  mere  pagan  beasts ; 
But  sometimes  I  have  *'  sat  at  good  men's  feasts,* 
And  I  have  been  "  where  bells  have  knolled  Xo 

church." 
Dear  bells  !  how  sweet  the  sounds  of  village  belli 
When  on  the  undulating  air  they  swim  ' 
Now  loud  as  welcomes  I  faint,  now,  as  faRvelU  I 
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And  trembling  all  about  the  breezy  dellB, 
As  fluttered  by  the  wings  of  chenibim. 
Meanwhile  the  bees  are  chanting  a  low  hymn ; 
And,  lost  to  sight,  the  ecstatic  lark  above 
Sings,  like  a  soul  beatified,  of  love, 
With,  now  and  then,  the  coo  of  the  wild  pigeon ; — 

0  pagans,  heathens,  infideU,  and  doubters  I 

If  such  sweet  sounds  can't  woo  you  to  religion, 
Will  the  harsh  voices  of  church  cads  ^d  touters  f 

A  man  may  cry  Church !  Church  !  at  every  word. 
With  no  more  piety  than  other  people,  — 
A  daw 's  not  reckoned  a  religious  bird 
Because  it  keeps  a-cawing  from  a  steeple  ; 
The  Temple  is  a  good,  a  holy  place, 
But  quacking  only  gives  it  an  ill  savor, 
While  saintly  mountebanks  the  porch  disgrace, 
And  bring  religion's  self  into  disfavor ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Church  is  "  a  little  heaven  below, 

I  have  been  there  and  still  would  go,"  — 

Tet  I  am  none  of  those  who  think  it  odd 

A  man  can  pray  unbidden  from  the  cassock, 
And,  passing  by  the  customary  hassock. 

Kneel  down  remote  upon  the  simple  sod. 

And  sue  in  forma  pauperis  to  God. 

As  for  the  rest,  —  intolerant  to  none. 
Whatever  shape  the  pious  rite  may  bear. 
Even  the  poor  pagan's  homage  to  the  sun 

1  would  not  harshly  scorn,  lest  even  there 

I  spumed  some  elements  of  Christian  prayer,  — 
An  aim,  though  erring,  at  a  "  world  ayont,"  — 
Acknowledgment  of  good,  — of  man's  futility, 
A  sense  of  need,  and  weakness,  and  indeed 
That  very  thing  so  many  Christians  want,  — 

Humility. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  have  not  sought,  'tis  true,  the  Holy  Land, 
As  full  of  texts  as  Cuddie  Headrigg's  mother. 

The  Bible  in  one  hand, 
And  my  own  commonplace-book  in  the  other ; 
But  you  have  been  to  Palestine  —  alas  ! 
Some  minds  improve  by  travel ;  others,  rather, 

Besemble  copper  wire  or  brass, 
Which  gets  the  narrower  by  going  farther  ! 

Worthless  are  aU  such  pilgrimages — very  ! 
If  Palmers  at  the  Holy  Tomb  contrive 
The  human  heats  and  rancor  to  revive 
That  at  the  Sepulchre  they  ought  to  bury. 
A  sorry  sight  it  is  to  rest  the  eye  on. 
To  see  a  Christian  creature  graze  at  Sion, 
TJion  homeward,  of  the  saintly  pasture  full, 
Rufih  bellowing,  and  breathing  fire  and  smoke, 
At  crippled  Papistry  to  butt  and  poke, 
Exactly  as  a  skittish  Scottish  bull 
Hunts  an  old  woman  in  a  scarlet  cloke. 


Gifted  with  noble  tendency  to  climb. 
Yet  weak  at  the  same  time. 
Faith  is  a  kind  of  parasitic  plant, 
That  grasps  the  nearest  stem  with  tendril-rings ; 
And  as  the  climate  and  the  soil  may  grants 
So  is  the  sort  of  tree  to  which  it  clings. 
Consider,  then,  before,  like  Hurlothrumbo^ 
You  aim  your  club  at  any  creed  on  earth. 
That,  by  the  simple  accident  of  birth. 
You  might  have  been  High-Priest  to  Mumbo 
Jumbo. 

For  me,  —  through  heathen  ignorance  perchance^ 

Not  having  knelt  in  Palestine,  —  I  feel 

None  of  that  griffinish  excess  of  seal 

Some  travellers  would  blaze  with  here  in  France. 

Dolls  I  can  see  in  Virgin-like  array. 

Nor  for  a  scuffle  with  the  idoU  hanker 

Like  crazy  Quixotte  at  the  puppet's  play, 

If  their ' '  offence  be  rank, "  should  mine  be  rtmeort 

..... 

Suppose  the  tender  but  luxuriant  hop 
Around  a  cankered  stem  should  twine. 
What  Kentish  boor  would  tear  away  the  prop 
So  roughly  as  to  wound,  nay,  kill  the  bine  f 

The  images,  't  is  true,  are  strangely  dressed. 
With  gauds  and  toys  extremely  out  of  season  ; 
The  carving  nothing  of  the  very  best. 
The  whole  repugnant  to  the  eye  of  Reason, 
Shocking  to  Taste,  and  to  Fine  Arts  a  treason,  — 
Yet  ne'er  o'erlook  in  bigotry  of  sect 
One  truly  Catholic,  one  common  form. 

At  which  unchecked 
All  Christian  hearts  may  kindle  or  keep  wann. 

Say,  was  it  to  my  spirit's  gain  or  loss, 

One  bright  and  balmy  morning,  as  I  went 

From  Liege's  lovely  environs  to  Ghent, 

If  hard  by  the  wayside  I  found  a  cross. 

That  made  me  breathe  a  prayer  upon  the  spot,  — « 

While  Nature  of  herself,  as  if  to  trace 

The  emblem's  use,  had  trailed  around  its  base 

The  blue  significant  Forget- Me-Not  ? 

Metbought,  the  claims  of  Charity  to  urge 

More  forcibly  along  with  Faith  and  Hope, 

The  pious  choice  had  pitched  upon  the  verge 

Of  a  delicious  slope. 
Giving  the  eye  much  variegated  scope !  — 
<*  Look  round,"  it  whispered,  "  on  that  prospect 

rare. 
Those  vales  so  verdant,  and  those  hilU  so  blue ; 
E^joy  the  sunny  world,  so  fresh  and  fair, 
But"  (how  the  simple  legend  pierced  me  through !) 

"Priez  poim  LB8  Malbbureux." 

With  sweet  kind  natures,  as  in  honeyed  cells. 
Religion  lives,  and  feels  herself  at  home ; 
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But  only  on  a  formal  visit  dwells 

Where  wasps  instead  of  bees  have  fonned  the 

comb. 
Shun  pride,  0  Rae  !  — whatever  sort  beside 
You  take  in  lieu,  shun  spiritual  pride ! 
A  pride  there  is  of  rank,  —  a  pride  of  birth, 
A  pride  of  learning,  and  a  pride  of  purse, 
A  London  pride,  —  in  short,  there  be  on  earth 
A  host  of  prides,  some  better  and  some  worse  ; 
But  of  all  prides,  since  Lucifer's  attaint. 
The  proudest  swell's  a  self-elected  Saint. 

To  picture  that  cold  pride  so  harsh  and  hard. 
Fancy  a  peacock  in  a  poultry-yard. 
Behold  him  in  conceited  circles  sail. 
Strutting  and  dancing,  and  now  planted  stifl^ 
In  all  his  pomp  of  pageantry,  as  if 
He  felt  *'the  eyes  of  Europe  "  on  his  tail  I 
As  for  the  humble  breed  retained  by  man, 
He  scorns  the  whole  domestic  clan,  — 

He  bows,  he  bridles. 

He  wheels,  he  sidles. 
As  last,  with  stately  dodgings  in  a  comer, 
He  pens  a  simple  russet  hen,  to  scorn  her 
Full  in  the  blaze  of  his  resplendent  fan  I 

'*  Look  here,"  he  cries,  (to  give  him  words,) 
"  Thou  feathered  clay,  thou  scum  of  birds  1" — 
Flirting  the  rustling  plumage  in  her  eyes,  — 
"  Look  here,  thou  vile  predestined  sinner. 
Doomed  to  be  roasted  for  a  dinner, 
Behold  these  lovely  variegated  dyes  ! 
These  are  the  rainbow  colors  of  the  skies, 
That  heaven  has  shed  upon  me  can  amortt  — 
A  Bird  of  Paradise  ? — a  pretty  stoiy  1 
/  am  that  Saintly  Fowl,  thou  paltry  ohick  1 

Look  at  my  crown  of  glory  1 
Thou  dingy,  dirty,  dabbled,  draggled  jill  I  ** 
And  oif  goes  Partlett,  wriggling  from  a  kick. 
With  bleeding  scalp  laid  open  by  his  bill  I 

That  little  simile  exactly  paints 

How  sinners  are  despised  by  saints. 

By  saints  !  —  the  Hypocrites  that  ope  heaven's 

door 
Obsequious  to  the  sinful  man  of  riches  ; 
But  put  the  wicked,  naked,  barelegged  poor 
In  parish  stocks,  instead  of  breeches. 
•  •  .  •  . 

Thrice  blessed,  rather,  is  the  man  with  whom 
The  gracious  prodigality  of  nature. 
The  balm,  the  bliss,  the  beauty,  and  the  bloom, 
The  bounteous  piovidence  in  every  feature. 
Recall  the  good  Creator  to  his  creature. 
Making  all  earth  a  fane,  all  heaven  its  dome  ! 


To  his  tuned  spirit  the  wild  hMther-hellB 

Ring  Sabbath  knells ; 
The  jubilate  of  the  soaring  lark 

Is  chant  of  clerk  ; 
For  choir,  the  thrush  and  the  gregariooa  linnet; 
The  sod 's  a  cushion  for  his  pious  want ; 
And,  consecrated  by  the  heaven  within  it. 
The  sky-blue  pool,  a  font. 
Each  cloud-capped  mountain  is  a  holy  altar ; 

An  organ  breathes  in  eveiy  grave  ; 

And  the  full  heart 's  a  Psalter, 
Rich  in  deep  hymns  of  gratitude  and  love  ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

Once  on  a  time  a  certain  English  Ism 
Was  seized  with  symptoms  of  such  deep  dedins^ 
Cough,  hectic  flukes,  every  evil  sign. 
That,  as  their  wont  is  at  such  desperate  paM^ 
The  doctors  gave  her  over — to  an  aaa. 

Accordingly,  the  grisly  Shade  to  hiDc, 
Each  mom  the  patient  qoafTed  a  frothy  bowl 

Of  asinine  new  milk, 
Robbing  a  shaggy  suckling  of  a  foal. 
Which  got  propordonably  spare  and  skinny ; 
Meanwhile  the  neighbors  cried,   '*  Poor  Maiy 

Ann  1 
She  can't  get  over  it !  she  never  can  I  ** 
When,  lo  1  to  prove  each  prophet  was  a  ninny. 
The  one  that  diied  was  the  poor  wet-none  Jenny. 

To  aggravate  the  case. 
There  were  but  two  grown  donkeys  in  the  plsoe ; 
And,  most  unluckily  for  Eve's  sick  dao^tcr. 
The  other  long-eared  creature  was  a  male. 
Who  never  in  his  life  had  given  a  p«il 
Of  milk,  or  even  chalk-and-water. 
No  matter  :  at  the  usual  hour  of  eight 
Down  trots  a  donkey  to  the  wicket-gate. 
With  Mister  Simon  Oubbins  on  his  back  :  — 
"Your    sarvant,   miss,  —  a     werry  springlike 

day,— 
Bad  time  for  basses,  though !  good  lack  !  good 

hick  ! 
Jenny  be  dead,  miss, — but  I'se  brought  ye 

Jack,  — 
He  does  n't  give  no  milk,  — bat  he  can  bray." 

So  rans  the  story. 
And,  in  vain  self-gloiy. 
Some  Saints  would  sneer  at  Gubbins  for  his  blind- 
ness ; 
But  what  the  better  are  their  pious  sawa 
To  ailing  souls,  than  dry  hee-haws. 
Without  the  milk  of  human  kindness  ? 
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QUESTIONS  AlH)  ANSWEBS. 

Wbxbx,  0,  where  are  the  visiooB  of  morning; 

Fresh  as  the  dews  of  our  prime  f 
Gone,  like  tenants  that  quit  without  warning, 

Down  the  hack  entry  of  time. 

Where,  0,  where  are  life's  lilies  and  roaes, 
Kuned  in  the  golden  dawn's  smile  7 

Dead  as  the  hulrushes  round  little  Moaea, 
On  the  old  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Where  are  the  Marys,  and  Anns,  and  Elizas, 

Loving  and  lovely  of  yore  f 
Look  in  the  columns  of  old  Advertisers,  — 

Married  and  dead  by  the  score. 

Where  the  gray  colts  and  the  ten-year-old  fillies, 

Saturday's  triumph  and  joy  f 
Gone  like  our  friend  wSdat  ibices  Achilles, 

Homer's  ferocious  old  boy. 

Die-away  dreams  of  ecstatic  emotion, 

Hopes  like  young  eagles  at  play, 
Tows  of  unheard-of  and  endless  devotion. 

How  ye  have  fiuled  away  I 

Tet,  though  the  ebbing  of  Time's  mighty  river 

Leave  our  young  blossoms  to  die, 

Let  him  roll  smooth  in  his  current  forever, 

TiU  the  last  pebble  is  dry. 

Olivbk  Wbndbll  Holmbs. 


METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

ROSALIND.  Look  here  what  I  found  on  •  pafaa^reet  I  wm 
■ever  lo  be-rhymed  since  Pythairoras'  time,  thnt  I  was  an  Irhh 
ml,  whkh  I  can  hardly  remenber.  —  AS  YOU  LIKB  FT. 

I. 

I  DISTINCTLY  remember  (and  who  dares  doubt  me  t) 
Having  been  (now,  1  care  not  who  believes  ! ) 

An  ape  with  a  forest  around  about  me,  — 
Prodigious  trees  and  enormous  leaves. 

Great  bulks  of  flowers,  gigantic  grasses, 
Boughs  that  bent  not  to  any  ^e  ; 


And  thence  I  date  my  contempt  for  Asms, 
And  my  deep  respect  for  the  Devil's  Tftil  1 

II. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  exquisite  feeling 

Of  elevation,  sans  thought,  sans  care. 
When  I  twisted  my  tail  round  the  wood's  bough* 
ceiling, 

And  swung,  meditatively,  in  the  air.  — 
There 's  an  advantage  !  —  Fairer  shapes  can 

Aspire,  yearn  upward,  tremble  and  glow, 
But,  by  means  of  their  posteriority,  apes  can 

Look  down  on  aspirants  that  walk  below  ! 

III. 
There  was  a  life  for  a  calm  philosopher, 

Self-supplied  with  jacket  and  trousers  and 
socks. 
Nothing  to  learn,  no  hopes  to  get  cross  over, 

A  head  that  resisted  the  hardest  knocks. 
Liquor  and  meat  in  serene  fruition, 

A  random  income  from  taxes  free. 
No  cares  at  all,  and  but  one  ambition,  — 

To  swing  by  the  Tail  to  the  bough  of  a  tree  ! 

IV. 

Whence  I  firmly  believe,  to  the  consternation 

Of  puppies  who  think  monkeyosophy  sin, 
In  gradual  human  degeneration 

And  a  general  apely  origin. 
Why,  the  simple  truth 's  in  a  nutshell  or  thimble. 

Though  it  rouses  the  monkey  in  ignorant  elves ; 
And  the  Devil's  Tail  is  a  delicate  symbol 

Of  apehood  predominant  still  in  ourselves. 

V. 

Pure  class  government,  family  glory. 

Were  the  delights  of  that  happy  lot ; 
My  politics  were  serenely  Tory, 

And  I  claimed  old  descent  from  Heaven  knows 
what : 
Whence  I  boast  extraction  loftier,  nobler, 

Than  the  beggarly  Poets  one  often  meets, 
A  boast  I  am  happy  to  share  with  the  cobbler 

Who  whisked  his  Tail  out,  —  to  whip  John 
Keats. 
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VI. 

There  was  a  life,  I  asaever  !    With  reasons 
That  lead  me  to  scorn  every  star-gazing  A38 ; 

And  because  I  loved  it,  at  certain  seasons 
T  is  a  pleasure  to  gaze  in  the  looking-glass. 

When  the  bright  sun  beckons  the  spring,  green- 
deckt,  up. 
The  Ape  swells  within  me  ;  wlienever  I  see 

Mortals  look  skyward,  walking  ert* ct  up, 

I  long  for  a  Tail  and  a  lai^ge  strong  Tree  ! 

Robert  Buchanan. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GOTTINGEN. 

BY  ONB  BLBVBN  VBAXS  IN  PRISON. 
SONG  BY  ROCBRO  IN   "THB   ROVBRS." 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 
This  dungeon  that  I  *m  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

(ITa^,  mnd^mltt  0mt  a  him  kerchief,  wttk  wkiek  he  wipet 
AtM  eye*;  gtuimgUnderfy  mt  it^  he proctedt: ] 

Sweet  kerchief,  checked  with  heavenly  blue. 

Which  once  my  love  sat  knotting  in  — 
Alas,  Matilda  then  was  true  ! 
At  least  I  thought  so  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

Barbs  !  barbs  I  alas  1  how  swift  you  flew. 

Her  neat  post-wagon  trotting  in  t 
Te  bore  Matilda  from  my  view  ; 
Forlorn  1  languished  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

This  faded  form  !  this  pallid  hue  ! 

This  blood  my  veins  is  clotting  in  ! 
My  years  are  many,  —  they  were  few 
When  flnt  I  entered  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 
niversity  of  Gottingen. 

There  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew. 

Sweet,  sweet  Matilda  Pottingen  1 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  tu- 
tor, law-professor  at  the  U- 

niyersity  of  Gottingen, 
nivenity  of  Gottingen. 

Sun,  moon,  and  thou,  vain  world,  adieu. 
That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in  ; 

Here  doomed  to  starve  on  water  gru- 

df  never  shall  I  see  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 

niversity  of  Gottingen. 
Georck  Canning. 


THE  FRIEND  OF  HUMANITY  AND  THE 
KNIFE-GRINDER. 

FRIEND  OF  HUXAKirr. 

Needy  knife-grinder  I  whither  are  yon  gmagt 
Rough  is  the  road  ;  your  wheel  is  out  of  order. 
Bleak  blows  the  blast ;  —  your  hat  has  got  ahole 
in't; 
So  have  yoor  braeches  * 

Weary  knife-grinder  !  little  think  the  prood  ones, 
Who  in  their  coaches  roll  along  the  tnrapike- 
road,  what  hard  work 't  is  crying  all  d^y  *  Kiut«i 
and 
Sdssors  to  grind  0 1 ' 

Tell  me,  knife-grinder,  how  came  yovi  to  grind 

knives? 
Did  some  rich  man  tjrranntcallj  oae  ytm  f 
Was  it  the  squire  ?  or  parson  of  the  parish  f 
Or  the  attorney  f 

Was  it  the  squire  for  killing  of  his  gune  f  or 
Covetous  parson  for  his  tit^  distraining  f 
Or  roguish  lawyer  made  you  lose  your  little 
All  in  a  lawsuit  f 

(Have  yon  not  read  the  Ri^ts  of  Man,  by  Ton 

P^ne?) 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  my  eyelids, 
Ready  to  fall  as  soon  as  yon  have  told  ytmr 
Pitiful  story. 

KNIFB-ORINDKR. 

Story  !  God  bless  you  !  I  have  none  to  teU,  sir ; 
Only,  last  night,  a-drinking  at  the  Cheqnen, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches^  as  yon  aee,  wers 
Tom  in  a  scuffle. 

Constables  came  up  for  to  take  me  into 
Custody  ;  they  took  me  before  the  jnstioe ; 
Justice  Oldmizon  put  me  in  the  parish- 
stocks  for  a  vagrant. 

I  should  be  glad  to  drink  yoar  honor**  health  in 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  you  will  give  me  sixpence ; 
But  for  my  part,  I  never  love  to  meddle 
With  politics,  sir. 

FRIEND  or  HUMANITT. 

I  give  thee  sixpence !    I  will  see  thee  damned 

first,  — 
Wretch  1  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  itNise  to 

vengeance,  — 
Sordid,  unfeeling,  reprobate,  dc^graded. 
Spiritless  outcast  I 

[JCiehs  the  knife-grinder^  evertum*  kit  mheeC  mmdeMi 

in  a  tmnt^ert  efrtpmkliean  enthmtimtm  mmd  mmmrrmi 

phOamihre^.l 

Cbobcb  Caxxok. 
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THE  SENTIMENTAL  GARDENEE. 

rSOM  THB  GBRMAN  OP  JOHANN  MARTIN  MILLBS. 

Oncb  there  was  a  gaidener. 
Who  sang  all  day  a  dirge  to  his  poor  flowers  ; 

He  often  stooped  and  Idssed  'em 

After  thander-showers : 
His  nerves  were  delicate,  though  fresh  air  is 
deemed  a  hardener 

Of  the  human  system. 

Many  a  moon  went  over, 
And  stiU  his  death-bell  tale  was  toldand  tolled,  — 

His  tears,  like  rain  in  winter, 

Dribbling  slow  and  cold  : 
Vaiei  the  song  itself,  —  I  send  it  under  cover 

To  my  Leipsic  printer. 

"Weary,  I  am  weary  ! 
No  rest  from  raking  till  I  reach  my  goal ! 

Here,  like  a  tulip  trampled. 

Lose  I  heart  and  soul ; 
Sore  such  a  death-in-life  as  mine,  so  dark,  so 
dreary. 

Must  be  unexampled. 

"  Hence,  when  droughty  weather 
Has  dulled  the  spirits  of  my  violets, 

Medreams  I  feel  as  though  I 

Should  have  slight  regrets 
Were  they  and  I  just  then  to  droop  and  die  to- 
gether. 

Watched  and  wept  by  no  eye. 

"  0  gazelle-eyed  Princess  ! 
Granddaughter  of  the  Sultan  of  Cathay  t 

The  knave  of  spades  beseeches 

Thee  by  night  and  day  : 
He  dies  to  lay  before  thee  samples  of  his  quinces, 

Apricots,  and  peaches  1 

"  Questionless  thy  Highness 
Must  wonder  why  I  play  the  Absent  Man  ; 

Yet  if  I  pitch  my  lonely 

Tent  in  Frankistan, 
Attribute,  O  full  moon  I  the  blame,  not  to  my 
shyness. 

But  to  my  planet  only. 

"  But  enough !  — 1*11  smother 
My  groanings,  —  and  myself.     Were  I  free 

Rix  baron,  or  a  Markgrave, 

I  would  fly  to  thee  ; 
But  since  —  alas,  my  stars  !  —  I'm  neither  one 
nor  t'other. 

Here  1  '11  dig — my  dark  grave." 

Translation  of  JamBS  CUOUIMCB  MaMGAN. 


THE  COCKNEY. 

It  was  in  my  foreign  travel. 

At  a  famous  Flemish  inn, 
Th«t  I  met  a  stoutish  person 

With  a  very  ruddy  drin  ; 
And  his  hair  was  something  sandy, 

And  was  done  in  knotty  curls, 
And  was  parted  in  the  middle. 

In  the  manner  of  a  girl's. 

He  was  clad  in  checkered  trousers, 

And  Mb  coat  was  of  a  sort 
To  suggest  a  scanty  pattern. 

It  was  bobbed  so  very  short ; 
And  his  cap  was  very  little. 

Such  as  soldiers  often  use ; 
And  he  wore  a  pair  of  gaiten^ 

And  extremely  heavy  shoet. 

I  addressed  the  man  in  English, 

And  he  answered  in  the  same. 
Though  he  spoke  it  in  a  fashion 

That  I  thought  a  little  lame  ; 
For  the  aspirate  was  missing 

Where  the  letter  should  have  been. 
But  where'er  it  was  n't  wanted. 

He  was  sure  to  put  it  in  1 

When  I  spoke  with  admiration 

Of  St.  Peter's  mighty  dome. 
He  remarked :  "  '  T  is  really  nothing 

To  the  sights  we  'ave  at  'ome  1 " 
And  declared  upon  his  honor,  — 

Though,  of  course,  't  was  very  queer,  — 
That  he  doubted  if  the  Romans 

'Ad  the  Aart  of  making  beer ! 

Then  we  talked  of  other  countries, 

And  he  said  that  he  had  heard 
That  ^Americans  spoke  ^English, 

But  he  deemed  it  quite  Aabsurd ; 
Yet  he  felt  the  deepest  Ainterest 

In  the  missionary  work. 
And  would  like  to  know  if  Georgia 

Was  in  Boston  or  New  York  1 

When  I  left  the  man  in  gaiters. 

He  was  grumbling,  o'er  his  gin. 
At  the  charges  of  the  hostess 

Of  that  famous  Flemish  inn  ; 
And  he  looked  a  very  Briton, 

(So,  methinks,  I  see  him  still,) 
As  he  pocketed  the  candle 

That  was  mentioned  in  the  bill ! 

JOKN  &  SAJCa. 
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THE  MODERN   BELLE. 

She  sits  in  a  fashionable  parlor. 

And  rocks  in  her  easy  chair  ; 
She  is  clad  in  silks  and  satins. 

And  jewels  are  in  her  hair ; 
She  winks  and  giggles  and  simpers, 

And  simpers  and  giggles  and  winks ; 
And  though  she  talks  but  little, 

'T  is  a  good  deal  more  than  she  thinks. 

She  lies  abed  in  the  morning 

Till  nearly  the  hour  of  noon. 
Then  comes  down  snapping  and  snarling 

Because  she  was  called  so  soon  ; 
Her  hair  is  still  in  papers, 

Her  cheeks  still  fresh  with  paint,  — 
Remains  of  her  last  night's  blushes, 

Before  she  intended  to  faint. 


»► 


She  dotes  upon  men  unshaven. 

And  men  with  *'  flowing  hair 
She 's  eloquent  over  mustaches. 

They  give  such  a  foreign  air. 
She  talks  of  Italian  music, 

And  falls  in  love  with  the  moon ; 
And,  if  a  mouse  were  to  meet  her, 

She  would  sink  away  in  a  swoon. 

Her  feet  are  so  very  little. 

Her  hands  are  so  very  white, 
Her  jewels  so  very  heavy, 

And  her  head  so  very  light ; 
Her  color  is  made  of  cosmetics 

(Though  this  she  will  never  own), 
Her  body  is  made  mostly  of  cotton, 

Her  heart  is  made  wholly  of  stone. 

She  falls  in  love  with  a  fellow 

Who  swells  with  a  foreign  air ; 
He  marries  her  for  her  money, 

She  marries  him  for  his  hair  1 
One  of  the  very  best  matches,  — 

Both  are  well  mated  in  life  ; 
She  '5  got  a  fool  for  a  hu^nd^ 

He  *8  got  a  fool  for  a  totfe  I 


STARK. 


t 


HOW  IT  HAPPENED. 

FROM  "THS  ICNIGHT  AND  THB  LAOY.'* 

Adam  and  Eve  were,  at  the  world's  beginning, 
Ashamed  of  nothing  till  they  took  to  sinning ; 
But  after  Adam's  slip,  —  the  first  was  Eve's,  — 

With  sorrow  big. 

They  sought  the  fig, 
To  cool  their  blushes  with  its  banging  leaves. 


Whereby  we  find 
That,  when  all  things  were  recent, 
(So  paradoxical  is  human  kind !) 
Till  folksgrew  naughty,  they  were,  barely,  decent 

Thus,  dress  may  date  its  origin 
From  sin ; 
Which  proves,  beyond  the  shadow  of  diapate, 
How  many  owe  their  livelihoods  to  fruit ;  — 

For  fruit  caused  sin,  and  dn  brought  shamc^ 
And  all  through  shame  our  dresses  came, — 
With  that  sad  stopper  of  our  breath. 
Death! 

Now,  had  not  woman  worked  our  fiill. 
How  many;  who  have  trades  and  avocations. 
Would  shut  up  shop,  in  these  our  polished  nation^ 

And  have  no  business  to  transact  at  all ! 

CBORCB  COtllAIC. 


AMERICAN  ARISTOCRACY. 

Of  all  the  notable  things  on  earth. 
The  queerest  one  is  pride  of  birth 

Among  our  "  fierce  democracy"  I 
A  bridge  across  a  hundred  years, 
Without  a  prop  to  save  it  from  sneers, 
Not  even  a  couple  of  rotten  peere,  — 
A  thing  for  laughter,  fleers,  and  jeers, 

Is  American  aristocracy ! 

English  and  Irish,  French  and  Spanish, 
Germans,  Italians,  Dutch  and  Danish, 
Crossing  their  veins  until  they  vanish 

In  one  conglomeration ! 
So  subtle  a  tangle  of  blood,  indeed. 
No  Heraldry  Harvey  wiU  ever  succeed 

In  finding  the  circulation. 

Depend  upon  it,  my  snobbish  friend. 

Your  family  thread  you  can't  ascend, 

Without  good  reason  to  apprehend 

You  may  find  it  waxed^  at  the  farther  end. 

By  some  plebeian  vocation  ! 

Or,  worse  that  that,  your  boasted  line 

May  end  in  a  loop  of  stronger  twine, 

That  plagued  some  worthy  relation  ! 

John  G,  Sazb. 


PLAIN    LANGUAGE    FROM    TRUTHFUL 

JAMES. 

POPULARLY  KNOWN  AS  **THB  HSATHSN  CHi; 

Which  I  wish  to  remark  — 

And  my  language  is  plain  — 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark 
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And  for  tricks  that  «re  vain, 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar  : 
Which  the  same  I  would  rise  to  ezpUin. 

Ah  Sin  was  his  name ; 

And  I  shall  not  denj 
In  regard  to  the  same 

What  that  name  might  imply ; 
But  his  smi\e  it  was  pensive  and  childlike^ 

As  I  frequent  remarked  to  Bill  Nye. 

It  was  August  the  third, 
«  And  quite  soft  was  the  skiea^ 
Which  it  might  be  inferred       « 

That  Ah  Sin  was  likewise : 
Tet  he  played  it  that  day  upon  William 

And  me  in  a  way  I  despise. 

Which  we  had  a  small  game. 

And  Ah  Sin  took  a  hand : 
It  was  euchre.    The  same 

He  did  not  understand  ; 
But  he  smiled,  as  he  sat  by  the  table. 

With  the  smile  that  was  childlike  and  bland. 

Tet  the  cards  they  were  stocked 

In  a  way  that  I  grieve, 
And  my  feelings  were  shocked 

At  the  state  of  Nye*s  sleeve, 
Which  was  stuffed  fuU  of  aces  and  bowerB, 

And  the  same  with  intent  to  deceive. 

But  the  hands  that  were  played. 

By  that  heathen  Chinee, 
And  the  points  that  he  made, 

Were  quite  frightful  to  see  — 
Till  at  last  he  put  down  a  right  bower, 

Which  the  same  Nye  had  dealt  unto  me. 

Then  I  looked  up  at  Nye, 

And  he  gazed  upon  me ; 
And  he  rose  with  a  sigh, 

And  said,  "  Can  this  be  f 
We  are  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor,"  — 

And  he  went  for  that  heathen  Chinee. 

In  the  scene  that  ensued 

I  did  not  take  a  hand. 
But  the  floor  it  was  strewed 

Like  the  leaves  on  the  strand 
With  the  cards  that  Ah  Sin  had  been  hiding 

In  the  game  "he  did  not  understand." 

In  hw  sleeves,  which  were  long. 

He  had  twenty-four  packs  — 
Which  was  coming  it  strong. 

Yet  I  state  but  the  facts. 
A!m1  wi*  found  on  his  nails,  which  were  taper — 

What  is  frequent  in  tapers  —  that 's  wax. 


Which  is  why  I  remark. 

And  my  huiguage  is  plain. 
That  for  ways  that  are  dark, 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain, 

The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar  — 

Which  the  same  I  am  free  to  maintain. 

Fajuicis  Brbt  haetb. 


NONSENSE. 

Good  reader,  if  yon  e'er  have  seen. 

When  Phoebus  hastens  to  his  pillow, 
The  mermaids,  with  their  tresses  greeny 

Dancing  upon  the  western  billow  ; 
If  you  have  seen  at  twilight  dim. 
When  the  lone  spirit's  vesper-hymn 

Floats  wild  along  the  winding  shore, 
If  you  have  seen  through  mist  of  eve 
The  fairy  train  their  ringlets  weave, 
Glancing  along  the  spangled  green  ;  — 

If  you  have  seen  all  this,  and  more, 

Ood  bless  me  !  what  a  deal  you  've  seen  ! 

THOMAS  Mooaa. 


WOMAITS  WILL. 


AN  ancaAM. 


MsN  dying  make  their  wills — but  wives 

Escape  a  work  so  sad  ; 
Why  should  they  make  what  all  their  lives 

The  gentle  dames  have  had  f 

JOHN  GODFaBY  SAXB. 


BACHELOR'S  HALL. 

Bachelor's  Hall,  what  a  comical  place  it  is  I 
Keep  me  from  such  all  the  days  of  my  life  I 

Sure  but  he  knows  what  a  burning  disgrace  it  Ib, 
Never  at  all  to  be  getting  a  wife. 

See  the  old  bachelor,  gloomy  and  sad  enough, 
Fussing  around  while  he 's  making  his  fire ; 

Hiskettle  has  tiptup,och,honey,he'8mad  enough. 
If  he  were  present,  to  fight  with  the  squire  I 

Pots,  dishes,  and  pans,  and  such  other  com- 
modities. 

Ashes  and  piaty-skins,  kiver  the  floor ; 
His  cupboard  a  storehouse  of  comical  oddities, 

Things  never  thought  of  as  neighbors  before. 

When  his  meal  it  is  over,  the  table's  left  sittin'  so  ; 

Dishes,  take  care  of  yourselves  if  you  can ; 
Devil  a  drop  of  hot  water  will  visit  ye. 

Och,  let  him  alone  for  a  baste  of  a  man  I 
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Now,  like  a  pig  in  a  xuortar-bed  wallowing, 
See  the  old  bachelor  kneading  his  dough  ; 

Troth,  if  his  bread  he  can  ate  without  swallowing, 
How  it  would  help  his  digestion,  ye  know  I 

Late  in  the  night,  when  he  goes  to  bed  shivering, 
Never  the  bit  is  his  bed  made  at  all ; 

80  he  creeps  like  a  terrapin  under  the  kivering ;  — 
Bad  luck  to  the  pictur  of  Bachelor's  Hall ! 

AMONYMOUa. 


MB.  MOLOirrS  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  BALL 

CSVBN  TO  TMB  MXPAULBSB  AMBASSADOR  BY  THS  PBNOf- 
SVLAB  AMD  ORIBKTAL  COMPANY. 

O,  WILL  ye  choose  to  hear  the  news  f 

Bedad,  I  cannot  pass  it  o'er  : 
1  '11  tell  you  all  about  the  boll 

To  the  Naypaulase  Ambassador. 
Begor  !  this  fSte  all  balls  does  bate, 

At  which  I  worn  a  pump,  and  I 
Must  here  relate  the  splendthor  great 

Of  th'  Oriental  Company. 

These  men  of  sinse  dispoised  ezpinse, 

To  fete  these  black  Achilleses. 
**  We  '11  show  the  blacks,"  says  they,  "  Almack's^ 

And  take  the  rooms  at  Willis's." 
With  flags  and  shawls,  for  these  Nepaols, 

They  hung  the  rooms  of  Willis  up, 
And  decked  the  walls  and  stairs  and  haUa 

With  roses  and  with  lilies  up. 

And  Jullien's  band  it  tuck  its  stand 

So  sweetly  in  the  middle  there, 
And  soft  bassoons  played  heavenly  chnnes, 

And  violins  did  fiddle  there. 
And  when  the  Coort  was  tired  of  spoort, 

I  *d  lave  you,  boys,  to  think  there  was 
A  nate  buffet  before  them  set. 

Where  lashins  of  good  dhrink  there  was  I 

At  ten  before  the  ball-room  door, 

His  moighty  Excellency  was  ; 
He  smoiled  and  bowed  to  all  the  crowd, 

So  gorgeous  and  immense  he  was. 
His  dusky  shuit,  sublime  and  mute, 

Into  the  door-way  followed  him  ; 
And  0  the  noise  of  the  blackguard  boyi, 

Ab  they  hurrood  and  hollowed  him  ! 

The  noble  Chair  stud  at  the  stair. 

And  bade  the  dthrums  to  thump  ;  and  he 
Did  thus  evince  to  that  Black  Prince 

The  welcome  of  his  Company. 
O  fair  the  girls,  and  rich  the  curls. 

And  bright  the  oys,  you  saw  there,  was ; 
And  fixed  each  oye,  ye  there  could  spot. 

On  Oineial  Jung  Bahawther  was  I 


This  Gineral  great  then  tuck  his  sate. 

With  all  the  other  ginerals, 
(Bedad,  his  troat,  his  belt,  his  coat. 

All  bleezed  with  precious  minerals ;) 
And  as  he  there,  with  princely  air, 

Recloinin  on  his  cushion  was. 
All  round  about  his  royal  chair, 

The  squeezin  and  the  pnshin 


0  Pat,  such  girls,  such  Jukes  and  Esi]% 

Such  fashion  and  nohilitee  ! 
Just  think  of  Tim,  and  fancy  him 

Amidst  the  hoigh  gentili^  ! 
There  was  Lord  De  L'Hnys,aad  the  F 

Ministher  and  his  lady  there. 
And  I  reckonized,  with  much  surprise. 

Our  messmate.  Bob  O'Orady,  there ; 

There  was  Baroness  Brunow,  that  looked  like  Jwu^ 

And  Baroness  Rehausen  there. 
And  Countess  Roullier,  that  looked  peculiar 

Well,  in  her  robes  of  gauze  in  there. 
There  was  Lord  Crowhurst  (1  knew  him  first 

When  only  Mr.  Pips  he  was). 
And  Mick  OToole,  the  great  big  fool. 

That  after  sapper  tipsy  was. 

There  was  Lord  Fingall  and  his  ladies  sQ, 

And  Lords  Killeen  and  DufTerin, 
And  Paddy  Fife,  with  his  fat  wife,  — 

I  wondther  how  he  could  stuff  her  in. 
There  was  Lord  Belfast,  that  by  me  past. 

And  seemed  to  ask  how  should  / go  there  f 
And  the  Widow  Macrae,  and  Lord  A.  Hay, 

And  the  Marchioness  of  Sligo  there. 

Yes,  Jukes  and  Earls,  and  diamonds  and  peari^ 

And  pretty  girls,  was  spoorting  there  ; 
And  some  beside  (the  rogues  !)  I  spied. 

Behind  the  windies,  ooorting  there. 
0,  there 's  one  I  know,  bedad,  would  show 

As  beautiful  as  any  there  ; 
And  I  'd  like  to  hear  the  pipere  blow. 

And  shake  a  fut  with  Fanny  there  ! 

WIUJAM  MAlCBrBACB  TMACMBBAY. 


IRISH  ASTRONOMY. 


A    VBKITABiai   MYTH,    TOVCHING 

or  o'kyan,  icnorantly  akd  palsrlv 


O'Rtan  was  a  man  of  might 

Whin  Ireland  was  a  nation. 
But  poachin'  was  his  heart's  delight 

And  constant  occupation. 
He  had  an  ould  militia  gun. 

And  sartin  sure  his  aim  was  ; 
He  gave  the  keepere  many  a  run. 

And  wouldn't  mind  the  gsine  laws. 
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St.  Pathiick  wanst  was  pasain'  by 

O'Ryan'a  little  houldin', 
And,  as  the  saint  felt  wake  and  dhry. 

He  thought  he  *d  enther  bould  in. 
"0*Ryan/*  says  the  saint,  "avick  I 

To  praich  at  Thurles  I  'm  goin' ; 
So  let  me  have  a  rasher  quick, 

And  a  dhrop  of  Innishowen." 

"  No  rasher  will  I  cook  for  you 

While  betther  is  to  spare,  sir, 
But  here 's  a  jug  of  mountain  dew. 

And  there 's  a  rattlin'  hare,  sir." 
St.  Pathrick  he  looked  mighty  sweet. 

And  says  he,  "  Good  luck  attind  yon. 
And  when  you  're  in  your  windin'  sheets 

It  *8  up  to  heaven  I  '11  sind  you.'* 

O'Ryan  gave  his  pipe  a  whiff,  — 

"Them  tidin's  is  thransportin', 
But  may  I  ax  your  saintship  if 

There  's  any  kind  of  sportin'  ? " 
St.  Pathrick  said,  "A  Lion's  there, 

Two  Bears,  a  Bull,  and  Cancer"  — 
<*  Bedad,"  says  Mick,  **  the  huntin  'a 

St.  Pathrick,  I  'm  your  man,  sir." 


So,  to  conclude  my  song  aright. 
For  fear  I  'd  tire  your  patience. 

You  '11  see  O'Ryan  any  night 
Amid  the  constellations. 

And  Venus  follows  in  his  track 
Till  Mars  grows  jealous  raally, 

But,  faith,  he  fears  the  Irish  knack 

Of  handling  the  shillaly. 

cmarlbs  c.  haufwu. 
(MILBS  onanxY.) 


BONO  OP  THE  ICHTHYOSAURUS. 

fTMi  curloos  sp«dineii  nf  G«nnan  scientific  humor  fefen  to  the 
ck»e  of  the  Jurassic  (or  LiaMic)  period  and  the  beffinnii^  of  the 
Cretaceoas.  and  describes  the  sad  forebodings  of  a  venerable  San- 
ilan.  who  sees  in  the  dcgeoeracy  of  the  times  a  sign  of  the  coafaHT 
cataciirsm. 

The  translator  sajrt. "  Amonff  the  many  extraordinary  ttberties 
which  we  have  feh  oblifpcd  to  take  with  the  letter  o£  the  original,  in 
order  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  its  spirit  and  it*  flowing  move* 
meat,  the  most  violent  is  the  substitution  in  the  last  stanza  biit  one. 
of  an  entirely  new  (and  poor)  joke  for  the  very  neat,  but  untrans* 
latable/m  of  the  German.    The  last  two  lines  of  the  stanu  are  : 
*  Sie  kamen  su  tief  in  die  Kreide ; 
Da  war  es  naturlich  vorbel.' 
The  Htoral  meaning  is,  *  They  got  too  deep  In  the  chalk,  and  it 
was.  at  course,  all  up  whh  them.*     The  allusion  is  to  the  score 
ch.-Jked  up  by  a  landlord  against  some  bibulous  but  impecunious 
lusiomer ;  and  the  notion  that  the  Saurians  ran  up  so  large  an  ac- 
count for  drinks  that  the  chalk  required  to  mark  their  indebtedness 
smothered  the  whole  race,  and  brought  on  the  CreUceons  or  chalk 
period,  it  so  absurdly  funny  that  it  is  a  pity  to  snoifke  U.") 

Thrrb's  a  rustling  in  the  rushes, 
There 's  a  flashing  in  the  sea, 

There 's  a  tearful  Ichthyosauros 
Swims  hither  mouznfolly ! 


He  weeps  o'er  the  modem  corruption, 
Compared  with  the  good  old  time^ 

And  don't  know  what  is  the  matter 
With  the  Upper  Jura  limes  I 

The  hoary  old  Plesiosaums 
Does  naught  but  quaff  and  roar ; 

And  the  Pterodactylus  lately 
Flew  drunk  to  his  own  front  door ! 

The  Iguanodon  of  the  Period 
Grows  worse  with  every  stratum ; 

He  kisses  the  Ichthyoaauressaa 
Whenever  he  can  get  at  'em  I 

I  feel  a  catastrophe  coming ; 

This  epoch  will  soon  be  done. 
And  what  will  become  of  the  Jura 

If  such  goings-on  go  on  f 

The  groaning  Ichthyosaurus 

Turns  suddenly  chalky  pale ; 
He  sighs  from  his  steaming  nostrils^ 

He  writhes  with  his  dying  tail  t 

In  that  self-same  hour  and  minute 
Died  the  whole  Saurian  stem,  — 

The  fossil-oil  in  their  liquor 
Soon  put  an  end  to  them  f 

And  the  poet  found  their  story 

Which  here  he  doth  indite. 

In  the  form  of  a  petrified  album-leaf 

Upon  a  ooprolite  1 

Rossrrait  w.  Ravmomd. 


TO  THE  PLIOCENE  SKULL. 

A  CBOLOGICAL  ADDRESS. 

["  A  human  skull  has  been  found  m  California.  In  the  pliocene  for< 
mation.    This  skull  is  the  remnant,  not  only  of  the  earliest  pioneer 

ol  thb  State,  but  the  oldest  known  human  being The  skuH 

was  found  in  a  shaA  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  two  miles 
from  Angel's  in  Calaveras  County,  by  a  miner  named  James  Mat* 
son,  who  gave  It  to  Mr.  Scribner.  a  merchant,  and  he  gave  it  to  Dr. 
Jones,  who  sent  it  to  the  State  Geological  Survey The  pub- 
lished volume  of  the  State  Survey  on  the  Geology  of  CaUfomia 
states  that  man  existed  contemporaneously  with  the  mastodon,  but 
this  fossil  proves  that  he  was  here  before  the  mastodon  was  known 
to  eKist."—  Aii^  ^»/*r.] 

"Speak,  0  man,  less  recent !  Fragmentary  fossil ! 
Primal  pioneer  of  pliocene  formation. 
Hid  in  lowest  drifts  below  the  earliest  stratum 
Of  Volcanic  tula ! 

Older  than  the  beasts,  the  oldest  PaUeotherium  *, 
Older  than  the  trees,  the  oldest  Cryptogamia ; 
Older  than  the  hills,  those  infant  eruptions 
Of  earth's  epidermis  1 
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Eo  —  Mio  —  Plio  —  whatsoe'er  the  "  cene  "  was 
That  those  vacant  sockets  filled  with  awe  and 

wonder,  — 
Whether  shores  Devonian  or  Silurian  beaches,  — 
Tell  us  thy  strange  story  ! 

Or  has  the  Professor  slightly  antedated 
By  some  thousand  years  thy  advent  ontMs  planet, 
Giving  thee  an  air  that 's  somewhat  better  fitted 
For  cold-blooded  creatures  ? 

Wert  thou  true  spectator  of  that  mighty  forest 
When  above  thy  head  the  stately  Sigillaria 
Reared  its  columned  trunks  in  that  remote  and 
distant 
Carboniferous  epoch  f 

Tell  us  of  that  scene,  —  the  dim  and  watery  wood- 
land, 
Songless,  silent,  hushed,  with  never  bird  or  insect, 
Veiled  with  spreading  fronds  and  screened  with 
tall  club-mosses, 
Lycopodiaoea  — 

When  beside  thee  walked  the  solemn  Plesiosauros, 
And  around  thee  crept  the  festive  Ichthyosaurus, 
While  from  time  to  time  above  thee  flew  and  circled 
Cheerful  Pterodactyls. 

Tellusof  thy  food,  — those  half-marine  refections, 
Crinoidson  theshell,and  Brachipodsauna/^reZ, — 
Cuttle-fish  to  which  the  pieuvre  of  Victor  Hugo 
Seems  a  periwinkle. 

Speak,  thou  awful  vestige  of  the  earth's  creation,  — 
Solitary  fragment  of  remains  organic  ! 
Tell  the  wondrous  secrets  of  thy  past  existence,  — 
Speak  !  thou  oldest  primate  1 " 

Even  as  I  gazed,  a  thrill  of  the  maxilla 
And  a  lateral  movement  of  the  condyloid  process, 
With  post-pliocene  sounds  of  healthy  mastication. 
Ground  the  teeth  together. 

And  from  that  imperfect  dental  exhibition, 
Stained  with  expressed  juices  of  the  weed  Nicotian, 
Came  those  hollow  accents,  blent  with  softer 
murmurs 
Of  expectoration : 

"Which  my  name  is  Bowers,  and  my  crust  was 

busted 

Falling  down  a  shaft,  in  Calaveras  County, 

But  I  'd  take  it  kindly  if  you  'd  send  the  pieces 

Home  to  old  Missouri ! " 

Francis  Brbt  Hartb. 


THE  JOVIAL   BEGGAR. 

There  was  a  jovial  beggar. 

He  had  a  wooden  leg ; 
Lame  from  his  cradle, 
And  forced  for  to  beg. 

And  cL'begging  toe  will  go. 

Will  ffo,  will  ffo. 
And  a'hegging  we  will  go. 

A  bag  for  his  oatmeal. 

Another  for  his  salt, 
And  a  long  pair  of  crutches. 

To  show  tiiat  he  can  halt. 

And  a-begging  we  will  go,  cte. 

A  bag  for  his  wheat, 

Another  for  his  rye. 
And  a  little  bottle  by  his  side. 

To  drink  when  he  's  a-diy. 

And  a-begging  we  will  go,  etc 

Seven  years  I  begged 

For  my  old  master  Wilde  ; 

He  taught  me  how  to  beg 
When  I  was  but  a  child. 

And  a-begging  we  will  go,  etc. 

I  begged  for  my  master. 
And  got  him  store  of  pelf ; 

But,  goodness  now  be  praised ! 
I  'm  begging  for  myself. 

And  a-begging  we  will  go,  etc 

In  a  hollow  tree 

I  live,  and  pay  no  rent ; 
Providence  provides  for  me. 

And  I  am  well  content. 

And  a-begging  we  will  go,  etc 

Of  all  the  occupations 

A  beggar*8  is  the  best. 
For  whenever  he 's  a- weary, 

He  can  lay  him  down  to  rest. 

And  a-begging  we  will  go,  etc 

I  fear  no  plots  against  me, 

I  live  in  open  cell ; 
Then  who  would  be  a  king,  lads. 
When  the  beggar  lives  so  wifll  ? 
And  a-begging  we  will  go, 

fFill  gOt  wHlgOj 
And  a-begging  we  will  go. 


GOOD  ALE. 

I  CANNOT  eat  but  little  meat. 
My  stomach  is  not  good  ; 
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But,  sure,  I  think  that  I  can  drink 

With  any  that  wears  a  hood. 
Though  I  go  han\  take  ye  no  can  ; 

I  am  nothing  a-cold,  — 
I  stuff  my  skin  so  full  within 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare; 

Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold; 
But,  belly,  God  aend  thee  good  ale  encmgh, 

Whether  it  be  new  or  old  I 

I  loYe  no  roast  but  a  nut-brown  toast, 

And  a  crab  laid  in  the  fire  ; 
A  little  bread  shall  do  me  stead,  — 

Much  bread  I  not  desire. 
No  frost  nor  snow,  nor  wind,  I  trow, 

Can  hurt  me  if  I  wold,  — 
I  am  so  wrapt,  and  thorowly  lapt 

Of  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
Baxk  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare,  etc. 

And  Tyb,  my  wife,  that  as  her  life 

Loveth  well  good  ale  to  seek. 
Full  oft  drinks  she,  till  you  may  see 

The  tears  run  down  her  cheek ; 
Then  doth  she  trowl  to  me  the  bowl, 

Even  as  a  malt-worm  should  ; 
And  saith,  "  Sweetheart,  I  took  my  part 

Of  this  jolly  good  ale  and  old." 
Back  and  aide  go  bare,  go  bare,  etc. 

Now  let  them  drink  tiU  they  nod  and  wink. 

Even  as  good  fellows  should  do  ; 
They  shall  not  miss  to  have  the  bliss 

Gkxxi  ale  doth  bring  men  to  ; 
And  all  poor  souls  that  have  scoured  bowls, 

Or  have  them  lustily  trowled, 
God  save  the  lives  of  them  and  their  wives, 

Whether  they  be  young  or  old  I 
Back  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare  ; 

Both  foot  and  hand  go  cold  ; 

But,  belly,  Ood  send  thee  good  ale  enough, 

Wheihsr  it  be  new  or  old  / 

John  stux. 

GLUGGITY  GLUG. 

raOM  **  TUB  MYltTLB  AND  THB  VINB." 

A  JOLLT  fat  friar  loved  liquor  good  store. 

And  he  had  drunk  stoutly  at  supper ; 
He  mounted  his  horse  Ik  the  night  at  the  door, 

And  sat  with  his  face  to  the  crupper : 
"Some  rogue,**  quoth  the  friar,  "quite  dead  to 
remorse. 
Some  thief,  whom  a  halter  will  throttle, 
Some  scoundrel  has  cut  off  the  head  of  my  horse. 
While  I  was  engaged  at  the  bottle. 

Which  went  gluggity,  gluggity — g^ug 
—  glug— glug." 


The  tail  of  the  steed  pointed  south  on  the  dale, 
'Twas  the  friar's  road  home,  straight    and 
level ; 
But,  when  spurred,  a  horse  follows  his  noee,  not 
his  tail. 
So  he  scampered  due  north,  like  a  devil : 
"  This  new  mode  of  docking,"  the  friar  then  said, 

"  I  perceive  does  n't  make  a  horse  trot  ill ; 
And't  is  cheap,  — for  he  never  can  eat  off  his  head 
While  I  am  engaged  at  the  bottle. 

Which  goes  gluggity,  gluggity  —  glug 
— glug  — glug." 

The  steed  made  a  stop,  — in  a  pond  he  had  got. 

He  was  rather  for  drinking  than  grazing ; 
Quoth  the  friar,   "'Tis  strange  h^idless  horses 
should  trot, 
But  to  drink  with  their  tails  is  amazing ! " 
Turning  round  to  see  whence  this  phenomenon 
rose. 
In  the  pond  fell  this  son  of  a  pottle  ; 
Quoth  he,  "  The  head 's  found,  for  I  'm  under  his 
nose, — 
I  wish  I  were  over  a  bottle. 

Which  goes  gluggi^,  gluggity  —  glug 
—  gl^— ^ug." 

ANONYMOUS. 


ODE  FOR  A  SOCIAL  MEETING. 


Wrm  SLIGHT  ALTBBATION8  BY  A  TBXTOTA 


CoMX  1  fill  a  fresh  bumper,  —  for  why  should  we 
go 

locwood 

While  the  Meter  still  reddens  our  cups  as  they 
flow? 

acoocnm 

Pour  out  the  weh  jititce  still  bright  with  the  sun, 

djre<«tiiff 

Till  o'er  the  brimmed  crystal  the  robica  shall  run. 


MlTclpcaed  api)!*! 

ilc  ysbsi 


The  pwylc  ysbsd  sJiistwa  their  life-dews  have 
bled; 

tutm  awaroricad 

How  sweet  is  the  Wm«)i  of  the  Iwigfaiigi'  they  died! 

nakpolMMs  wm*t/ /  / 

For  summer's  lae4  Vosoo  lie  hid  in  the  wiuee 
That  were  garnered  by 


■oofvl  howl 

Then  a  sniJ«,  andagls««,  and  a  teast,  and  a  sheer, 

ttrychnine  and  whi»kcy,  and  ratalwne  and  beer 

In  cellar,  in  pantry,  in  attic,  in  hall, 

Down,  down  with  the  tyrant  that  naitera  va  aO  i 

foi  HO  all  1 

OLIVBK  WBNDbLL  HOLMBS. 
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A  NOSEGAY. 


A  SIMILB  FOR  SSVIBWSSB. 


Tb  orerseen  and  reviewers 

Of  all  the  Muses'  sinks  and  aewen. 

Who  dwell  on  high, 

Enthroned  among  your  peen 

The  garreteers. 

That  border  on  the  sky : 

Who  hear  the  music  of  the  spherH^ 

Ye  have  such  ears 

And  dwell  so  high  ! 

I  thank  you  for  your  criticism, 

Which  you  have  ushered  in 

With  a  delightful  witticism 

That  tastes  like  rotten  fruit  preaexred  in  gin ; 

And  therefore  marvel  not  that  my  two  ballads, 

Which  are  but  like  two  salads, 

By  no  means  suit, 

Like  your  fruit, 

With  your  palates. 

1  do  admire  your  dealings, 

To  speak  according  to  your  feelingly 

And  do  believe  if  you  had  withal 

You  would  drop  honey, 

And  that  you  overflow  with  gall 

Because  you  do  not  overflow  with  money. 

Thence  all  your  spite 

Against  a  poor  conundrumite. 

Whose  only  business  is  to  watch 

Where  the  conundrums  lie. 

And  be  upon  the  watch, 

As  they  go  by ; 

To  make  a  simile  in  no  featoro 

Besembling  the  creature 

That  he  has  in  his  eye, 

Just  as  a  fisher  shoots  an  owl. 

Or  a  sea-fowl, 

To  make  the  likeness  of  a  fly ; 

Just  as  you  look  into  the  fire, 

For  any  likeness  you  desire. 

Simile-making  is  an  undertaking, 

In  which  the  undertaker 

Resembles  the  marriage-contract  maker ; 

A  poor  industrious  man  who  means  no  ill, 

But  does  the  best  he  can 

With  a  quill, 

In  that  he  does  according  to  his  skill. 

If  matters  can  be  brought  to  bear 

So  as  to  tie  the  knot, 

He  does  not  care 

Whether  they  are  a  happy  pair  or  not ; 

And,  as  I  said  at  first. 

Nothing  could  make  yon  all  so  keen 

And  curst, 

But  that  which  makes  you  all  so  lean,  — 

Hunger  and  thirst. 

So  now  and  then  a  judge 


Consigns  a  wretch 

To  Master  Ketch, 

Having  no  grudge ; 

No  reason  clear  can  be  assigned. 

Only,  like  you,  he  has  not  diued. 

So  far  from  wishing  your  allowaaoe 

I  wish,  for  all  your  sakes. 

You  may  never  want  beeliiteaka 

And  porter. 

And  for  your  merits 

A  dram  of  British  spirits. 

And  so  I  leave  you  with  a  Cable 

Designed,  without  a  sneer. 

To  eichilarate  your  table 

And  give  a  relish  to  your  beer. 

I  beg  my  compliments  to  all  your  ladies 

The  revieweresses — 

Hark  ! !  I 

And,  if  you  please  take  wambj^ 

My  fable  is  concerning 

A  cuckoo  and  a  lark. 

If  1  had  said  a  nightingale. 

You  would  have  cried — 

Yon  could  not  fail. 

That  it  was  pride. 

And  naught  beside, 

That  made  me  think  of  such  a  tala. 

Upon  a  tree  as  they  were  sitting 

They  fell  into  a  warm  dispute^ 

Warmer  than  was  fitting, 

Which  of  them  was  the  better  flnta. 

After  much  prating 

And  debating. 

Not  worth  relating, 

Things  came  to  such  a  pass. 

They  both  agree 

To  take  an  asa 

For  referee  : 

The  ass  was  studying  botany  and  gnsa 

Under  the  tree. 

What  do  yon  think  was  the  decree  f 

' '  Why, "  said  the  ass, ' '  the  question  is  not  haul: 

And  so  he  made  an  excellent  award. 

As  you  shall  see. 

"  The  lark,**  says  he, 

"  Has  got  a  wild  fantastic  pipe. 

But  no  more  music  than  a  snipe ; 

It  gives  one  pain 

And  turns  one's  brain. 

One  can't  keep  time^ttf  such  a  strain ; 

Whereas  the  cuckoo*s  note 

Is  measured  and  composed  with  tkov^t ; 

His  method  is  distinct  and  clear. 

And  dwells 

Like  bells 

Upon  the  ear. 

Which  is  the  sweetest  music  one  can  liesr. 

I  can  distinguish,  I  *11  lay  a  wager, 
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HIb  manner  and  expression. 

From  every  forester  and  eager 

Of  the  profession.*' 

Thos  ended  the  dispnte  : 

The  cuckoo  was  quite  mute 

With  admiration. 

The  lark  stood  laughing  at  the  brute 

Affecting  so  much  penetration. 

The  ass  was  so  intoxicated 

And  shallow-pated, 

That  ever  since 

He  *s  got  a  fancy  in  his  skull. 

That  he 's  a  commission  from  his  prince^ 

Dated  when  the  moon  *s  at  full ; 

To  summon  every  soul. 

Every  ass  and  ass's  foal. 

To  try  the  quick  and  dull ; 

Trumpeting  through  the  fields  and  atieeti^ 

Stopping  and  jading  all  he  meets, 

Pronouncing  with  an  air 

Of  one  pronouncing  from  the  chair, 

**  Here 's  a  beauty,  this  is  new, — 

And  that 's  a  blemish 

For  which  1  have  no  relish,** — 

Just  like  the  Critical  Review. 


THE  YARN  OF   THE    "NANCY  BELL." 


II 


FBOM  "TMB  BAB  BALLADS.' 


*T  WAS  on  the  shores  that  round  our  coast 

From  Deal  to  Ramsgate  span, 
That  I  found  alone,  on  a  piece  of  stone. 

An  elderly  naval  man. 

His  hair  was  weedy,  his  beard  was  long. 

And  weedy  and  long  was  he  ; 
And  I  heard  this  wight  on  the  shore  recite, 

In  a  singular  minor  key  :  — 

"0,  I  am  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold. 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig. 

And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite. 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig." 

And  he  shook  his  fists  and  he  tore  his  hair. 

Till  I  really  felt  afraid. 
For  I  could  n't  help  thinking  the  man  had  been 
drinking. 

And  so  I  simply  said  :  — 

"O  elderly  man,  it 's  little  I  know 

Of  the  duties  of  men  of  the  sea. 
And  I  'U  eat  my  hand  if  I  understand 

How  you  can  possibly  be 

"At  once  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold. 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig. 
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And  a  bo'sun  tight,  and  a  midshipmite. 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig  I 

Then  he  gave  a  hitch  to  his  trousers,  which 

Is  a  trick  all  seamen  lam. 
And  having  got  rid  of  a  thumping  quid 

He  spun  this  painful  yam  :  — 

"  'T  was  in  the  good  ship  Nancy  Bell 
That  we  sailed  to  the  Indian  sea, 

And  there  on  a  reef  we  come  to  grief. 
Which  has  often  occurred  to  me. 

"  And  pretty  nigh  all  o'  the  crew  was  drowned 
(There  was  seventy-seven  o'  soul) ; 

And  only  ten  of  the  Nancy's  men 
Said  *  Here '  to  the  muster-rolL 

"There  wasme,  andthecook,  andthecaptainbold. 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig. 

And  a  bo'sun  tight  and  a  midshipmite, 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig. 

"  For  a  month  we  'd  neither  wittles  nor  drink. 

Till  a  hungry  we  did  feel. 
So  we  diawed  a  lot,  and,  accordin',  shot 

The  captain  for  our  meaL 

"  The  next  lot  fell  to  the  Nancy's  mate. 

And  a  delicate  dish  he  made  ; 
Then  our  appetite  with  the  midshipmite 

We  seven  survivors  stayed. 

"  And  then  we  murdered  the  bo'sun  Hf^tit, 

And  he  much  resembled  pig ; 
Then  we  wittled  free,  did  the  cook  and  me. 

On  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig. 

"  Then  only  the  cook  and  me  was  left,   . 

And  the  delicate  question,  '  Which 
Of  us  two  goes  to  the  kettle  ? '  arose. 

And  we  argued  it  out  as  sich. 

"For  I  loved  that  cook  as  a  brother,  I  did. 
And  the  cook  he  worshipped  me  ; 

But  we  'd  both  be  blowed  if  we  'd  either  be  stowed 
In  the  other  chap's  hold,  you  see. 

•' « I'll  be  eat  if  you  dines  off  roe,'  says  Tom. 

•Yes,  that,'  says  I,  'you'll  be. 
I  'm  boilexl  if  I  die,  my  friend,'  quoth  I ; 

And  '  Exactly  so,'  quoth  he. 

"  Says  he  :  '  Dear  James,  to  murder  me 

Were  a  foolish  thing  to  do. 
For  don't  yon  see  that  you  can't  cook  me. 

While  I  can  —  and  will  —  cook  youf* 

"  So  he  boils  the  water,  and  takes  the  salt 
And  the  pepper  in  portions  true 

(Which  he  never  forgot),  and  some  chopped  shalot. 
And  some  sage  and  parsley  too. 
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"  *  Come  here,'  says  he,  with  a  proper  pride, 
Which  his  smiling  features  tell ; 

'  'T  will  soothing  be  if  I  let  you  see 
How  extremely  nice  you  '11  smelL' 


"  And  he  stirred  it  ronnd,  and  ronnd,  and  round. 
And  he  sniffed  at  the  foaming  froth  ; 

When  I  ups  with  his  heels,  and  smothers  Ms 
squeals 
In  the  scum  of  the  boiling  broth. 

"  And  I  eat  that  cook  in  a  week  or  less, 

And  aa  I  eating  be 
The  last  of  his  chops,  why  I  almost  dicps^ 

For  a  wessel  in  sight  I  see. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  And  I  never  larf,  and  I  never  smila, 

And  I  never  lark  nor  play  ; 
But  I  sit  and  croak,  and  a  single  joke 

I  have  —  which  is  to  say : 


''  0,  I  am  a  cook  and  a  captain  bold 
And  the  mate  of  the  Nancy  brig; 

And  a  bo'snn  tight,  and  a  midshipmite. 
And  the  crew  of  the  captain's  gig  1 


If  I  did  not  take  care. 
Would  come  in  for  a  share ; 
Which  I  no  wise  intended 
Till  their  manners  were  mffpdwL 
Of  that  there  's  no  sign^ 
I  do  therefore  eigoin. 
And  do  strictly  command. 
Of  which  witness  my  hand. 
That  naught  I  have  got 
Be  brought  to  hotch-pot ; 
But  I  give  and  devise 
As  much  aa  in  me  lies 
To  the  son  of  my  mother* 
My  own  dear  brother* 
To  have  and  to  hold. 
All  my  silver  and  gold. 
Both  sutton  and  potten. 
Until  the  world  's  rotten* 
As  the  affectionate  pledget 
Of  hia  brother. 


(» 
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COLOGNE. 

In  Koln,  a  town  of  monks  and  bones. 

And  pavements  fanged  with  murderous  stones, 

And  rags,  and  hags,  and  hideous  wenches,  — 

I  counted  tifo-and-seventy  stenches. 

All  well-defined  and  several  stinks  t 

Ye  nymphs  that  reign  o'er  sewers  and  onks* 

The  river  Rhine,  it  is  well  known. 

Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne  ; 

But  tell  me,  nymphs  !  what  power  divine 

Shall  henceforth  wash  the  river  Rhine  f 

samubl  taylok  couuudcb. 


THE  WILL. 

PTie  foBuwInK  wiB.  by  which  «  toiy  forfne  w—  b^quMfliiW!. 
proved  hi  Doctofs'  Coiumooi^  Londoa,  In  ifvO 

The  fifth  day  of  May 
Being  airy  and  gay, 
And  to  hyp.  not  inclined, 
But  of  vigorous  mind. 
And  my  body  in  health* 
I  '11  dispose  of  my  wealth* 
And  all  I  'm  to  leave 
On  this  side  of  the  grave* 
To  some  one  or  other* 
And  I  think  to  my  brother. 
Because  I  foreiaw 
That  my  brethren  in  law* 


ECHO. 


I  ASKZD  of  Echo,  't  other  day, 
(Whose  words  are  few  and  often  funny*) 

What  to  a  novice  she  could  say 
Of  courtship,  love,  and  matrimony  t 
Quoth  Echo,  plainly,  — "Matter-o'-moneyt 

Whom  should  I  marry? — should  it  be 

A  dashing  damsel,  gay  and  pert* 
A  pattern  of  inconstancy ; 

Or  selfish,  mercenary  flirt  f 

Quoth  Echo,  sharply,  —  '*  Naiy  fliit  I " 

What  if,  aweary  of  the  strife 
That  long  has  lured  the  dear  deceiver* 

She  promise  to  amend  her  life* 
And  sin  no  more ;  can  I  believe  ber  f 
Quoth  Echo,  very  promptly,  —  "  Leave  her ! 

But  if  some  maiden  with  a  heart 
On  me  should  venture  to  bestow  it* 

Pray,  should  I  act  the  wiser  part 
To  take  the  treasure,  or  forego  it  f 
Quoth  Echo,  with  dedaon*  —  **  Go  it  1" 

But  what  if,  seemingly  afraid 
To  bind  her  fate  in  Hymen's  fetter* 

She  vow  she  means  to  die  a  maid. 
In  answer  to  my  loving  letter? 
Quoth  Echo^  rather  coolly*  —  "  Let  lier  t " 

What  if,  in  spite  of  her  disdain, 

I  find  my  heart  intwined  about 
With  Cupid's  dear  delicious  chain 

So  closely  that  I  can't  get  out  ? 

Quoth  Echo,  laughingly,  —  *'  Get  oat  t " 
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Bat  if  some  maid  with  beauty  blest, 
As  pure  and  fair  as  Heaven  can  make  her. 

Will  share  my  labor  and  my  rest 
Till  envious  Death  shall  overtake  her  f 
Quoth  Echo  {$oUo  voce),  —  **  Take  her ! " 

JOHM  c.  SAxa. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  HUDIBRAS. 

Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher, 
And  had  read  every  text  and  gloss  over ; 
Whate'er  the  crabbed'st  author  hath. 
He  understood  b*  implicit  faith. 
Whatever  sceptic  could  inquire  for, 
For  evexy  why  he  had  a  wherefore ; 
Knew  more  than  forty  of  them  do» 
As  far  as  words  and  terms  could  go : 
All  which  he  understood  by  rote. 
And,  as  occasion  served,  would  quote ; 
Ko  matter  whether  right  or  wrong ; 
They  might  be  either  said  or  sung. 
His  notions  fitted  things  so  well 
That  which  was  which  he  could  not  tell ; 
But  oftentimes  mistook  the  one 
For  the  other,  as  great  clerks  have  done. 
He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts. 
And  knew  their  natures  by  abstracts ; 
Where  entity  and  quiddity, 
The  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies,  fly ; 
Where  truth  in  person  does  appear. 
Like  words  congealed  in  northern  air  : 
He  knew  what 's  what,  and  that 's  aa  high 
As  metaphyaic  wit  can  fly. 

samubl  BUTLaX. 


LOGIC  OF  HUDIBRAS. 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic. 

Profoundly  skilled  in  analytic  ; 

He  could  distingmsh  and  divide 

A  hair  'twizt  south  and  southwest  aide ; 

On  either  which  he  would  dispute, 

Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute  : 

He  'd  undertake  to  prove,  by  force 

Of  argument,  a  man  *s  no  horse  ; 

He  'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 

And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 

A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  A  justice, 

And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 

He  'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation. 

And  pay  with  ratiocination  : 

All  this  by  syllogism  true. 

In  mood  and  figure  he  would  do. 

Samubl  Butlbx. 


THE  VIRTUOSO. 

IN  IMITATIOM  OF  SPSNSBR's  STVLB  AND  STANZA. 

"  .  .  .  .    Videmiis 
Nugari  aotkob*—  Pbrsius. 

Whilom  by  silver  Thames's  gentle  stream. 
In  London  town  there  dwelt  a  subtle  wight,  — 

A  wight  of  mickle  wealth,  and  mickle  fame, 
Book-learned  and  quaint :  a  Virtuoso  hight. 

Uncommon  things,  and  rare,  were  his  delight ; 
From  musings  deep  his  brain  ne'er  gotten  ease, 

Not  ceas^  he  from  study,  day  or  night  -, 
Until  (advancing  onward  by  degrees) 
He  knew  whatever  breeds  on  earth  or  air  or  seas. 

He  many  a  creature  did  anatomize. 
Almost  unpeopling  water,  air,  and  land  ; 

Beasts,  fisheSi  birds,  snails,  caterpillars,  flies, 
Were  laid  full  low  by  his  relentiess  hand. 

That  oft  with  gory  crimson  was  distained  ; 
He  many  a  dog  destroyed,  and  many  a  cat ; 

Of  fleas  his  bed,  of  frogs  the  marshes  drained. 
Could  tellen  if  a  mite  were  lean  or  fat. 
And  read  a  lecture  o*er  the  entrails  of  a  gnat. 

He  knew  the  various  modes  of  ancient  times, 

Their  arts  and  fashions  of  each  diiferent  guise. 
Their  weddings,  funerals,  punishments  for  crimes. 

Their  strength,  their  learning  eke,  and  rarities ; 
Of  old  habiliments,  each  sort  and  size, 

Male,  female,  high  and  low,  to  him  were  known; 
Each  gladiator  dress,  and  stage  disguise  ; 

With  learned,  clerkly  phrase  he  could  have 
shown 

How  the  Greek  tunic  diflered  from  the  Roman 
gown. 

A  curious  medallist,  I  wot,  he  was. 

And  boasted  many  a  course  of  ancient  coin  ; 

Well  as  his  wife*s  he  knewen  every  face, 
From  Julius  Ceesar  down  to  Constantine  : 

For  some  rare  sculpture  he  would  oft  ypine, 
(As  green-sick  damosels  for  husbands  do  ;) 

And  when  obtain^,  with  enraptured  eyne, 
He  *d  run  it  o'er  and  o*er  with  greedy  view. 
And  look,  and  look  again,  as  he  would  look  it 
through. 

His  rich  museum,  of  dimensions  fair. 
With  goods  that  spoke  the  owner's  mind  was 
fraught : 
Things  ancient,  curious,  value-worth,  and  rare. 
From  sea  and  land,  from  Greece  and  Rome,  were 
brought. 
Which  he  with  mighty  sums  of  gold  had  bought : 
On  these  all  tides  with  joyous  eyes  he  pored  ; 
And,  sooth  to  say,  himself  he  greater  thought. 
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When  he  beheld  his  cabinets  thus  stored, 
Than  if  he  'd  been  of  Albion's  wealthy  cities  lord. 


mauc  axsnsidb. 
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KING  CANUTE  AND  HIS  NOBLES. 

Canute  was  by  his  nobles  taught  to  fancy, 
That,  by  a  kind  of  royal  necromancy. 

He  had  the  power  Old  Ocean  to  control. 
Down  rushed  the  royal  Dane  upon  the  strand* 
And  issued,  like  a  Solomon,  command,  — 
Poor  soul. 

''Go  back,  ye  waves,  you  blustering  rogues, 

quoth  he  ; 
"Touch  not  your  lord  and  master,  Sea ; 

For  by  my  power  almighty,  if  you  do  — 
Then,  staring  vengeance,  out  he  held  a  stick. 
Vowing  to  drive  Old  Ocean  to  Old  Nick, 

Should  he  even  wet  the  latchet  of  his  shoe. 


The  Sea  retired,  —  the  monarch  fierce  rushed  on, 
And  looked  as  if  he  'd  drive  him  from  the  land ; 

But  Sea,  not  caring  to  be  put  upon, 
Made  for  a  moment  a  bold  stand  : 

Not  only  made  a  stand  did  Mr.  Ocean, 
But  to  his  honest  waves  he  made  a  motion. 

And  bid  them  give  the  king  a  hearty  trim- 
ming. 
The  orders  seemed  a  deal  the  waves  to  tickle. 
For  soon  they  put  his  majesty  in  pickle. 

And  sat  his  royalties,  like  geese,  a  swimming. 

All  hands  aloft,  with  one  tremendous  roar, 
Sound  did  they  make  him  wish  himself  on  shore  ; 

His  head   and  ears  most  handsomely  they 
doused,  — 
Just  like  a  porpoise,  with  one  general  shout, 
The  waves  so  tumbled  the  poor  king  about,  — 

No  anabaptist  e'er  was  half  so  soused. 

Atlength  to  land  he  crawled,  ahalf-drowned  thing. 
Indeed  more  like  a  crab  than  like  a  king, 

And  found  his  courtiers  making  rueful  faces  : 
But  what  said  Canute  to  the  lords  and  gentry, 
Who  hailed  him  from  the  water,  on  his  entry. 

All  trembling  for  their  lives  or  places  ! 

•*  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  by  your  advice, 
I  *ve  had  with  Mr.  Sea  a  pretty  bustle  ; 

My  treatment  from  my  foe  not  over  nice. 
Just  made  a  jest  for  every  shrimp  and  muscle : 

A  pretty  trick  for  one  of  my  dominion  !  — 
My  lords,  I  thank  you  for  your  great  opinion. 


You  '11  tell  me,  p'rhaps,  I  've  only  lo«t  oaie 

game. 

And  bid  me  try  another — for  the  rubber ; 

Permit  ine  to  inform  you  all,  with  shame, 

That  you  're  a  set  of  knaves,  and  I  'm  a  lubber.** 

Dr.  Wolcott  (Pmu  PnniAii^ 
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LET  US  ALONE. 

A  RBMINISCBNCB  OP  "  THB  LATB  OKPLKASAirTVB&' 

As  vonce  I  valked  by  a  dismal  swamp. 
There  sot  an  Old  Cove  in  the  dark  and  damp^ 
And  at  everybody  as  passed  that  road 
A  stick  or  a  stone  this  Old  Cove  throwed ; 
And  venever  he  flung  his  stick  or  his  stons^ 
He  'd  set  up  a  song  of  "  Let  me  alme.' 
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"Let  me  alone,  for  I  loves  to  shy 

These  bits  of  things  at  the  passers-by ; 

Let  me  alone,  for  1  've  got  your  tin. 

And  lots  of  other  traps  snugly  in  ; 

Let  me  alone,  —  1  am  rigging  a  boat 

To  grab  votever  you  've  got  afloat ; 

In  a  veek  or  so  I  expects  to  come 

And  turn  yon  out  of  your  'ouse  and  'ome ; 

I  'm  a  quiet  Old  Cove,"  says  he,  with  a  groan ; 

"All  I  axes  is,  Let  me  alone.'* 

Just  then  came  along,  on  the  self-same  vay. 

Another  Old  Cove,  and  began  for  to  say,  — 

"  Let  you  alone  !     That 's  comin'  it  strong  ! 

You  've  ben  let  alone  —  a  darned  site  too  long  ^ 

Of  all  the  sarce  that  ever  I  heerd  ! 

Put  down  that  stick  !  (You  may  well  look  skeered.) 

Let  go  that  stone  !    If  you  once  show  fight, 

I  '11  knock  you  higher  than  any  kite. 

You  must  have  a  lesson  to  stop  your  tricks, 

And  cure  you  of  shying  them  stones  and  sticks ; 

And  I  '11  have   my  hardware  back,   and  my 

cash, 
And  knock  your  scow  into  tamal  smash  ; 
And  if  ever  I  catches  you  round  my  ranch, 
I  '11  string  you  up  to  the  nearest  branch. 
The  best  you  can  do  is  to  go  to  bed. 
And  keep  a  decent  tongue  in  your  head ; 
For  I  reckon,  before  you  and  I  are  done. 
You  '11  wish  you  had  let  honest  folks  alone." 

The  Old  Cove  stopped,  and  t'other  Old  Cove, 

He  sot  quite  still  in  his  cypress  grove, 

And  he  looked  at  his  stick,  revolvin'  alow, 

Vether  't  were  safe  to  shy  it,  or  no  ; 

And  he  grumbled  on,  in  an  injured  tone, 

"All  that  I  axed  yoB^LUnu  aUnur 

H.  P.  H.  Bhownbi*. 
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EVENING. 


BY    A    TAILOIU 


Dat  bath  pat  on  his  jacket,  and  aroand 
His  barning  boeom  battoned  it  with  stars. 
Here  will  I  lay  me  on  the  velvet  grass, 
That  is  like  padding  to  earth's  meagre  ribs, 
And  hold  communion  with  the  things  about  me. 
Ah  me  !  how  lovely  is  the  golden  braid 
That  binds  the  skirt  of  night's  descending  robe  I 
The  thin  leaves,  quivering  on  their  silken  threads, 
Do  make  a  music  like  to  rustling  satin, 
As  the  light  breezes  smooth  their  downy  nap. 

Ha !  what  is  this  that  rises  to  my  touch, 
So  like  a  cushion  f    Can  it  be  a  cabbage  ? 
It  is,  it  is  that  deeply  injured  flower, 
Which  boysdo  flout  us  with  ;  — but  yet  I  love  thee. 
Thou  giant  rose,  wrapped  in  a  green  surtout 
Doubtless  in  Eden  thou  didst  blush  as  bright 
As  these,  thy  puny  brethren  ;  and  thy  breath 
Sweetened  the  fragrance  of  her  spicy  air  ; 
But  now  thou  seemest  like  a  bankrupt  bean. 
Stripped  of  his  gaudy  hues  and  essences. 
And  growing  portly  in  his  sober  garments. 

Is  that  a  swan  that  rides  upon  the  water  f 

0  no,  it  is  that  other  gentle  bird, 
Which  is  the  patron  of  our  noble  calling. 

1  well  remember,  in  my  early  years. 

When  these  young  hands  first  closed  upon  a  goose ; 

I  have  a  scar  upon  my  thimble  finger. 

Which  chronicles  the  hour  of  young  ambition. 

My  father  was  a  tailor,  and  his  father. 

And  my  sire's  grandsire,  all  of  them  were  tailors ; 

They  had  an  ancient  goose,  —  it  was  an  heir-loom 

From  some  remoter  tailor  of  our  race. 

It  happened  I  did  see  it  on  a  time 

When  none  was  near,  and  I  did  deal  with  it, 

And  it  did  bum  me,  —  0,  most  fearfully  I 

It  is  a  joy  to  straighten  out  one's  limbs, 

And  ](*ap  elastic  from  the  level  counter. 

Leaving  the  petty  grievances  of  earth. 

The  breaking  thread,  the  din  of  clashing  shears, 

And  all  the  needles  that  do  wound  the  spirit. 

For  such  a  pensive  hour  of  soothing  tdlence. 

Kind  Nature,  shuffling  in  her  loose  undress, 

Ijiys  liare  her  shady  bosom  ;  —  I  can  feel 

With  all  around  me  ;  —  I  can  hail  the  flowers 

That  sprig  earth's  mantle,  —  and  yon  quiet  bird. 

That  rides  the  stream,  is  to  me  as  a  brother. 

The  vulgar  know  not  all  the  hidden  pockets, 

Where  Nature  stows  away  her  loveliness. 

But  this  unnatural  posture  of  the  legs 

Cramps  my  extended  calves,  and  I  must  go 

Where  I  can  coil  them  in  their  wonted  fashion. 

Oliver  whnobu.  Uolmhs. 


THE  PILGRIMS  AND  THE  PEAS. 

A  BRACE  of  sinners,  for  no  good, 
Were  ordered  to  the  Virgin  Mary's  shrine. 

Who  at  Loretto  dwelt,  in  wax,  stone,  wood. 
And  in  a  fair  white  wig  looked  wondrous  fine. 

Fifty  long  miles  had  those  sad  rogues  to  travel. 
With  something  in  their  shoes  much  worse  than 

gravel; 
In  short,  their  toes  so  gentle  to  amuse. 
The  priest  had  ordered  peas  into  their  shoes  : 
A  nostrum  famous  in  old  popish  times 
For  purifying  souls  that  stunk  of  crimes  : 

A  sort  of  apostolic  salt. 

Which  popish  parsons  for  its  powers  exalt, 
For  keeping  souls  of  sinners  sweet, 
Just  as  our  kitchen  salt  keeps  meat. 

The  knaves  set  off  on  the  same  day. 
Peas  in  their  shoes,  to  go  and  pray  ; 

But  very  different  was  their  speed,  I  wot : 
One  of  the  sinners  galloped  on. 
Swift  as  a  bullet  from  a  gun  ; 

The  other  limped,  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
One  saw  the  Viigin  soon,  Peccavi  cried. 

Had  his  soul  whitewashed  all  so  clever ; 
Then  home  again  he  nimbly  hied. 

Made  fit  with  saints  above  to  live  forever. 

In  coming  back,  however,  let  me  say. 

He  met  his  brother  rogue  about  half-way,  — 

Hobbling,  with  outstretched  arms  and  bended 

knees, 
Cursing  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  peas  ; 
His  eyes  in  tears,  his  cheeks  and  brow  in  sweat, 
Deep  sympathizing  wiLh  his  groaning  feet. 
"How  now,"  the  light-toed,  whitewashed  pil* 
glim  broke, 

"  You  lazy  lubber  I " 
*'  Ods  curse  it ! "  cried  the  other,  "  't  is  no  joke ; 
My  feet,  once  hard  as  any  rock. 
Are  now  as  soft  as  blubber. 

"  Excuse  me.  Virgin  Mary,  that  I  swear, 
As  for  Loretto,  I  shall  not  get  there  ; 
No,  to  the  Devil  my  sinful  soul  must  go. 
For  damme  if  I  ha*  n't  lost  every  too. 
But,  brother  sinner,  pray  explain 
How  't  is  that  you  are  not  in  pain. 

What  power  hath  worked  a  wonder  for  your  toes 
Whilst  I  just  like  a  snail  am  crawling. 
Now  swearing,  now  on  saints  devoutly  bawling, 

Whilst  not  a  rascal  comes  to  ease  my  woes  ? 

"  How  is  *t  that  you  can  like  a  greyhound  go. 

Merry  as  ifthat  naught  had  ha^ipened,  bum  ye!" 
"Why,"  cried  the  other,  grinning,  "you  must 
know. 
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That  just  before  I  ventured  on  my  journey, 
To  walk  a  little  more  at  ease, 
I  took  the  liberty  to  boil  my  peaa.'* 

Dk.  WOLCOTT  (PBTBR  PINDAK). 


JIM  BLUDSO, 

OF  THB  PBAiaU  BBLLB. 

"Wall,  no  ;  I  can*t  tell  where  he  lives, 

Becase  he  don't  live,  you  see  ; 
Leastways,  he 's  got  out  of  the  habit 

Of  livin'  like  you  and  me. 
Whar  have  you  been  for  the  last  three  year 

That  you  have  n't  heard  folks  tell 
How  Jimmy  Bludso  passed  in  his  checks, 

The  night  of  the  Prairie  Belle  f 

He  were  n*t  no  saint,  — them  engineers 

Is  all  pretty  much  alike,  — 
One  wife  in  Natchez-under-the-Hill, 

And  another  one  here,  in  Pike. 
A  keerless  man  in  his  talk  was  Jim, 

And  an  awkward  hand  in  a  row, 
But  he  never  flunked,  and  he  never  lied,  — 

I  reckon  he  never  knowed  how. 

And  this  was  all  the  religion  he  had,  — 

To  treat  his  engine  well ; 
Never  be  passed  on  the  river ; 

To  mind  the  pilot's  bell ; 
And  if  ever  the  Prairie  Belle  took  fiie,  — 

A  thousand  tiroes  he  swore 
He  'd  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 
,  Till  the  last  soul  got  ashore. 

All  boats  has  their  day  on  the  Mississip, 

And  her  day  come  at  last,  — 
The  Movastar  was  a  better  boat. 

But  the  Belle  she  taauldn^t  be  passed. 
And  so  she  come  tearin'  along  that  night  — > 

The  oldest  craft  on  the  line  — 
With  a  nigger  squat  on  her  safety-valve, 

And  her  furnace  crammed,  rosin  and  pine. 

The  fire  bust  out  as  she  clared  the  bar, 

And  burnt  a  hole  in  the  night, 
And  quick  as  a  flash  she  turned,  and  made 

For  that  wilier-bank  on  the  right. 
There  was  runnin'  and  cursin',  but  Jim  yelled 
out, 

Over  all  the  infernal  roar, 
"  I  '11  hold  her  nozzle  agin  the  bank 

Till  the  last  galoot 's  ashore." 

Through  the  hot,  black  breath  of  the  bumin' 
boat 
Jim  Bludso's  voice  was  heard. 


And  they  all  had  trust  in  his  msiif^n^^ia, 
And  knowed  he  would  keep  hi*  word. 

And,  sure 's  you  're  bom,  they  n\\  got  off 
Afore  the  smokestacks  fell,  — 

And  Bludso's  ghost  went  up  alone 
In  the  smoke  of  the  Prairie  Belle. 

He  were  n't  no  saint,  —  but  at  jedgmcnt 

I  'd  nm  my  chance  with  Jim, 
'Longside  o*  some  pious  gentlemen 

That  would  n't  shook  hands  with  him. 
He  seen  hii  duty,  a  dead-sure  thing,  — 

And  went  for  it  thar  and  then  ; 

And  Christ  ain't  a  goin*  to  be  too  bard 

On  a  man  that  died  for  men. 

joiai  Rav. 


THE  NEWCASTLE  APOTHECABY. 

A  MAN  in  many  a  country  town  we  know. 

Professing  openly  with  death  to  wrestle ; 
Entering  the  field  against  the  grimly  foe. 

Armed  with  a  mortar  and  a  pestle. 
Yet  some  aflirm  no  enemies  they  are. 
But  meet  just  like  prize-fighters  at  a  fair. 
Who  first  shake  hands  before  they  box. 
Then  give  each  other  plaguy  knocks, 

With  all  the  love  and  kindness  of  a 
So,  (many  a  suffering  patient  saith,) 
Though  the  apothecary  fights  with  death. 

Still  they  're  sworn  friends  with  one 

A  member  of  this  Esculapian  rsoe 
lived  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
No  man  could  better  gild  a  pill. 

Or  make  a  bill, 
Or  mix  a  draught,  or  bleed,  or  blister. 
Or  draw  a  tooth  out  of  your  head. 
Or  chatter  scandal  by  your  bed. 

Or  tell  a  twister. 

Of  occupations  these  were  quamhum  mjf.. 
Yet  still  he  thought  the  list  not  long  enoogh. 
And  therefore  surgery  he  chose  to  pin  to  't ;  -^ 
This  balanced  things  ;  for  if  he  hurled 
A  few  more  mortals  from  the  world* 
He  made  amends  by  keeping  others  in  it 
His  fame  full  six  miles  round  the  coontiy  na. 

In  short,  in  reputation  he  was  so/ms/ 
AH  the  old  women  called  him  '*  a  fine  man  I* 
His  name  was  Bolna. 

Benjamin  Bolus,  though  in  timde. 
Which  oftentimes  will  genius  flatter. 

Read  works  of  fancy,  it  is  said. 
And  cultivated  the  belles-lettres. 
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And  why  should  this  be  thought  so  odd  ? 

Can*t  men  hare  taste  to  core  a  phthisic  t 
Of  poetry,  though  patron  god« 

Apollo  patroniies  physic. 

Bolus  loved  rene,  and  took  so  much  delight  in 't, 
That  his  prescriptions  he  resolved  to  write  in  *t ; 

No  opportunity  he  e*er  let  pass 
Of  writing  the  directions  on  his  labels 
In  dapper  couplets,  —  like  Gay*s  fables, 

Or  rather  like  the  lines  in  Hudibras. 
Apothecary's  verse  !  —  and  where 's  the  treason  f 

T  is  simply  honest  dealing,  —  not  a  crime : 
When  patients  swallow  physic  without  reason. 

It  is  but  fair  to  give  a  little  rhyme. 

He  had  a  patient  lying  at  death's  door, 

Some  three  miles  from  the  town,  — it  might  be 

four,  — 
To  whom,  one  evening.  Bolus  sent  an  article 
In  pharmacy,  that  *s  called  cathartical ; 
And  on  the  label  of  the  stuff 

He  wrote  verse, 
"Which,  one  would  think,  was  clear  enough. 
And  terse :  — 

"When  taken, 
To  be  well  shaken.** 

Next  morning,  early,  Bolus  rose. 
And  to  the  patient's  house  he  goes^ 

Upon  his  pad. 
Who  a  vile  trick  of  stumbling  had : 

It  was,  indeed^  a  very  sorry  hack ; 
But  that  *s  of  course,  — 
For  what  *s  expected  of  a  horse 

With  an  apothecary  upon  his  back  f 
Bolus  arrived,  ai^d  gave  a  loudish  tap^ 
Between  a  single  and  a  double  rap. 

Knocks  of  this  kind 
Are  given  by  gentlemen  who  teach  to  dance, 

By  fiddlers,  and  by  opera-singers  ; 
One  loud,  and  then  a  little  one  behind. 
As  if  the  knocker  fell  by  chance 

Out  of  their  fingers. 
The  servant  lets  him  in  with  dismal  face. 
Long  as  a  courtier's  out  of  place, 

Portending  some  disaster ; 
John's  countenance  as  rueful  looked,  and  grim, 
As  if  the  apothecary  had  physicked  him. 

And  not  his  master. 


tt 


Well,  how  *s  the  patient  ? "  Bolus  said : 
John  shook  his  head. 
"  Indeed  !  —  hum  !  —  ha  !  ~  that 's  very  odd  I 
He  took  the  draught  f "  John  gave  a  nod. 
"Well,   howf  —  what  then!    Speak  out,  you 

dunce ! " 
"Why,  then,'*  says  John,  "we  shook  him  once. 


ft 


"  Shook  him  !  —  how  ? "  Bolus  stammered  out. 
"  We  jolted  him  about.' 


»t 


"  What  I  shake  a  patient,  man  I  —  a  shake  won't 

do." 
"  No,  sir,  — and  so  we  gave  him  two.** 
"  Two  shakes  !   Foul  nurse, 
*T  would  make  the  patient  worse  ! " 
"  It  did  so,  sir,  —  and  so  a  third  we  tried.** 
"  Well,  and  what  then  f  **  "  Then,  sir,  my  mas- 
ter died  1 " 

CKoaca  Couf  AM. 


MORNING  MEDITATIONS. 

Let  Taylor  preach,  upon  a  morning  breezy. 
How  well  to  rise  while  nights  and  larks  are  fly- 
ing,— 
For  my  part,  getting  up  seems  not  so  easy 
By  half  as  lying. 

What  if  the  lark  does  carol  in  the  sky. 
Soaring  beyond  the  sight  to  find  him  out,  — 
Wherefore  am  I  to  rise  at  such  a  fly  V 
I  'm  not  a  trout. 

Talk  not  to  me  of  bees  and  such-like  hums. 
The  smell  of  sweet  herbs  at  the  morning  prime^ — 
Only  lie  long  enough,  and  bed  becomes 
A  bed  of  time. 

To  me  Dan  Phoebus  and  his  car  are  naught. 
His  steeds  that  paw  impatiently  about,  — 
Let  them  eigoy,  say  I,  as  horses  ought. 
The  first  turn-out  1 

Right  beautiful  the  dewy  meads  appear 
Besprinkled  by  the  rosy-fingered  girl ; 
What  then,  —  if  I  prefer  my  pillow-beer 
To  early  pearl  f 

My  stomach  is  not  ruled  by  other  men's^ 
And,  grumbling  for  a  reason,  quaintly  begs 
Wherefore  should  master  rise  before  the  hens 
Have  laid  their  eggs  ? 

Why  from  a  comfortable  pillow  start 
To  see  faint  fluFhes  in  the  east  awaken  V 
A  fig,  say  I,  for  any  streaky  part. 
Excepting  bacon. 

An  early  ruer  Mr.  Qray  has  drawn. 
Who  used  to  haste  the  dewy  grass  among, 
**To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn,"  — 
Well,  —  he  died  young. 

With  charwomen  such  early  hours  a^rrec. 
And  sweeps  that  earn  betimes  their  bit  and  sup ; 
But  I  'm  no  climbing  boy,  and  need  not  be 
All  up,  —  all  up  I 
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So  here  I  lie,  my  moming  calls  deferring, 
Till  something  nearer  to  the  stroke  of  noon ;  — 
A  man  that  *8  fond  precociously  of  stirring 
Must  be  a  spoon. 


Thomas  Hood. 


EARLY  RISING. 

"Nov  lili  Mli^i  light  on  him  that fint  iavcnted  deep  I  te  coven 
m  Ban  all  over,  tboi«hts  and  aU.  like  a  cloak ;  it  is  meat  for  the 
hui^ry,  drink  for  the  thirsty,  heat  for  the  cold,  and  cokl  for  the 
hot." — Don  Quixotb.    Part  II.  ch.  67. 

**  God  bless  the  man  who  first  inrented  sleep  ! " 
So  Sancho  Panza  said,  and  so  say  I ; 

And  bless  him,  also,  that  he  did  n't  keep 
His  great  discovery  to  himself,  nor  try 

To  make  it  —  as  the  lucky  fellow  might  — 

A  close  monopoly  by  patent-right  I 

Yes,  — bless  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep, 
(I  really  can't  avoid  the  iteration  ; ) 

Bat  blast  the  man  with  curses  loud  and  deep, 
Whate'er  the  rascal's  name  or  age  or  station. 

Who  first  invented,  and  went  round  advising, 

That  artificial  cut-off,  —  Early  Rising ! 

*'  Rise  with  the  lark,  and  with  the  lark  to  bed,*' 
Observes  some  solemn,  sentimental  owl ; 

Maxims  like  these  are  very  cheaply  said  ; 
But,  ere  yon  make  yourself  a  fool  or  fowl. 

Pray  jnst  inquire  about  lus  rise  and  fall. 

And  whether  larks  have  any  beds  at  all ! 

*'  The  time  for  honest  folks  to  be  abed 
Is  in  the  moming,  if  1  reason  right ; 

And  he  who  cannot  keep  his  precious  head 
Upon  his  pillow  till  it 's  fairly  light. 

And  so  eiijoy  his  forty  moming  winks, 

Ib  up  to  knaveiy,  or  else  —  he  drinks  I 

Thomson,  who  sung  about  the  '*  Seasons,"  said 
It  was  a  glorious  thing  to  rise  in  season  ; 

But  then  he  said  it  —  lying  —  in  his  bed. 
At  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  — the  very  reason 

He  wrote  so  charmingly.     The  simple  fact  is. 

His  preaching  was  n't  sanctioned  by  his  practice. 

*T  is,  doubtless,  well  to  be  sometimes  awake,  — 
Awake  to  duty,  and  awake  to  tmth,  — 

But  when,  alas  t  a  nice  review  we  take 
Of  our  best  deeds  and  days,  we  find,  in  sooth. 

The  hours  that  leave  the  slightest  cause  to  weep 

Are  those  we  passed  in  childhood  or  asleep  ! 

*T  is  beautiful  to  leave  the  world  awhile 
For  the  soft  visions  of  the  gentle  night ; 

And  free,  at  last,  from  mortal  care  or  guile, 
To  live  as  only  in  the  angels*  sight. 

In  sleep's  sweet  realm  so  coseyly  shut  in. 

Where,  at  the  worst,  we  only  dream  of  sin  I 


So  let  us  sleep,  and  give  the  Maker  praise. 

I  like  the  lad  who,  when  his  father  thoo^ 
To  clip  his  moming  nap  by  hackneyed  phrMS 

Of  vagrant  worm  by  early  sonf^iter  caught. 

Cried,  "  Served  him  right  1 — it 's  not  at  all  sor 

prising; 

The  worm  was  punished,  sir,  for  early  rising ! " 

Jomtc 


SWELL'S  SOLILOQUY. 


I  don't  appwove  this  hawid 

Those  dweadful  bannahs  hawt  my  eyes ; 
And  guns  and  dwums  are  such  a  baw, — 

Why  don't  the  pawties  compwamiae  f 

Of  cawce,  the  twoilet  has  its  chawms ; 

But  why  must  all  the  vulgah  cwowd 
Pawsist  in  spawting  unifawms. 

In  cullahs  so  extwemely  loud  ? 

And  then  the  ladies,  —  pwedons  deaha  I  — 
I  mawk  ihJb  change  on  ev'wy  bwow ; 

Bai  Jove  !    I  weally  have  my  feaha 
They  wathah  like  the  hawid  wow  I 

To  heah  the  chawming  cweatures  talk* 
Like  patwons  of  the  bloody  win^ 

Of  waw  and  all  its  dawty  wawk,  — 
It  does  n't  seem  a  pwappah  thing  I 

I  called  at  Mrs.  Gweene*8  last  night. 
To  see  her  niece.  Miss  Mawy  Hertx, 

And  found  her  making  —  cwnshing  si^t  1  - 
The  weddest  kind  of  flannel  shirts  ! 

Of  cawce,  I  woee,  and  sought  the  daw. 
With  fawyah  flashing  from  my  ey«s  1 

I  can't  appwove  this  hawid  wmw  ;  — 
Why  don't  the  pawties  compwamiw  f 


TOBY  TOSSPOT. 

Alas  I  what  pity  *t  is  that  regularity, 

Like  Isaac  Shove's,  is  such  a  rarity  ! 
But  there  are  swilling  wi^rhts  in  I^ondon  town. 

Termed  jolly  dogs,  choice  spirits,  alia.«  swine^ 
Who  pour,  in  midnight  revel,  bumpere  down. 

Making  their  throats  a  thoroughfare  for  wine. 

These  spendthrifts,   who  life's    pleasures  thai 
ran  on. 

Dozing  with  headaches  till  the  aftenuMO, 
Lose  half  men*s  regular  estate  of  sun. 

By  borrowing  too  largely  of  the  moon. 
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One  of  this  kidney  —  Toby  Tosspot  hight  — 
Was  coming  from  the  Bedford  late  at  night ; 
And  being  Bacchi  plenus,  full  of  wine. 
Although  he  had  a  tolerable  notion 
Of  aiming  at  progressive  motion, 
T  was  n*t  direct,  — ^"t  was  serpentine. 
He  worked  with  sinuosities,  along. 
Like  Monsieur  Corkscrew,  worming  through  a 

cork, 
Kot  straight,  like  Corkscrew's  proxy,  stiff  Don 
Prong,  —  a  fork. 

At  length,  with  near  fonr  bottles  in  his  pate. 
He  saw  the  moon  shining  on  Shove's  brass  plate, 
When  reading,  *'  Please  to  ring  the  bell," 

And  being  civil  beyond  measure, 
"  Ring  it ! "  says  Toby,  —  "  very  well ; 

I  '11  ring  it  with  a  deal  of  pleasure." 
Toby,  the  kindest  soul  in  all  the  town. 
Gave  it  a  jerk  that  almost  jerked  it  down. 

He  waited  full  two  minutes,  —  no  one  came ; 

He  waited  full  two  minutes  more  ;  —  and  then 
Says  Toby,  **  If  he  *s  deaf,  I  'm  not  to  blame ; 

I  'U  pull  it  for  the  gentleman  again.'* 

But  the  first  peal  woke  Isaac  in  a  fright. 
Who,  quick  as  lightning,  popping  up  his  head. 
Sat  on  his  head's  antipodes,  in  bed. 

Pale  as  a  parsnip,  —  bolt  upright. 

At  length  he  wisely  to  himself  doth  say,  calming 

his  fears,  — 
"  Tush  I  't  is  some  fool  has  rang  and  nm  away  "  ; 
When  peal  the  second  rattled  in  his  ears. 

Shove  jumped  into  the  middle  of  the  floor ; 

And,  tremblingat  each  breath  of  air  that  stirred. 
He  groped  down  stairs,  and  opened  the  street 
door, 

While  Toby  was  performing  peal  the  third. 

Isaac  eyed  Toby,  fearfully  askant. 

And  saw  he  was  a  strapper,  stout  and  tall ; 

Then  put  this  question,    "Pray,  sir,  what  d'  ye 
want?" 
Says  Toby,  "  I  want  nothing,  sir,  at  alL" 

"  Want  nothing  1    Sir,  you  *ve  pulled  my  bell,  I 
vow. 

As  if  you  'd  jerk  it  off  the  wire." 
Quoth  Toby,  gravely  making  him  a  bow, 

"  I  pulled  it,  sir,  at  your  desire." 


**  At  mine  f "  "  Tes,  yours ;  I  hope  I  'ye  done 
it  well. 

High  time  for  bed,  sir  ;  I  was  hastening  to  it ; 
But  if  you  write  up,    '  Please  to  ring  the  bell,* 

Common  politeness  makes  me  stop  and  do  it." 

CF.ORCE   COLUAN. 


THE  ONE-HOSS  SHAY ; 

OB  THB  deacon's  MA.8TB11PIEGX. 
A  LOGICAL  STOHV. 

Hayb  you  heard  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shayi 
'Phat  was  built  in  such  a  logical  way 
It  ran  a  hundred  years  to  a  day, 
And  then  of  a  sudden,  it — ah,  but  stay, 
1  'U  tell  you  what  happened  without  delay. 
Scaring  the  parson  into  fits. 
Frightening  people  out  of  their  wits,  — 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  that,  I  say  ? 

Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-five. 
Oeorgius  S^cundtu  was  then  alive,  — 
Snuffy  old  drone  from  the  German  hive. 
That  was  the  year  when  Lisbon-town 
Saw  the  earth  open  and  gulp  her  down. 
And  Braddock's  army  was  done  so  brown. 
Left  without  a  scalp  to  its  crown. 
It  was  on  the  terrible  Earthquake-day 
That  the  Deacon  finished  the  one-hoss  shay. 

Now  in  building  of  chaises,  I  tell  you  what. 
There  is  always  wmetohere  a  weakest  spot,  — 
In  hub,  tire,  felloe,  in  spring  or  thill. 
In  panel,  or  crossbar,  or  floor,  or  sill. 
In  screw,  bolt,  thoroughbrace,  —  lurking  still. 
Find  it  somewhere  you  must  and  will,  — 
Above  or  below,  or  within  or  without,  — 
And  that 's  the  reason,  beyond  a  doubt, 
A  chaise  breaks  down,  but  does  n't  wear  out. 

But  the  Deacon  swore,  (as  Deacons  do. 
With  an  "  I  dew  vum,"  or  an  **  I  tell  yeou,'') 
He  would  build  one  shay  to  beat  the  taown 
'n'  the  keounty  'n'  all  the  kentry  raoun* ; 
It  should  be  so  built  that  it  could  n*  break  daown ; 
—  "Fur,"  said  the  Deacon,  **'t's  mighty  plain 
Thut  the  weakes'  place  mus'  stan'  the  strain ; 
'n'  the  way  t'  fix  it,  uz  I  maintain, 

Is  only  jest 
T*  make  that  place  uz  strong  uz  the  rest" 

So  the  Deacon  inquired  of  the  village  folk 
Where  he  could  find  the  strongest  oak. 
That  could  n't  be  split  nor  bent  nor  broke,  — 
That  was  for  spokes  and  floor  and  sills  ; 
He  sent  for  lancewood  to  make  the  thills  ; 
The  crossbars  were  ash,  from  the  stmiKhtest  trees ; 
The  panels  of  whitewood,  that  cuts  like  cheese. 
But  lasts  like  iron  for  things  like  these  ; 
The  hubs  of  logs  from  the  "  Settler's  ellum,"  — 
Last  of  its  timber,  —  they  could  n't  sell  'em, 
Never  an  axe  had  seen  their  chips. 
And  the  wedges  flew  from  between  their  lips, 
Their  blunt  ends  frizzled  like  celery-tips ; 
Step  and  prop-iron,  bolt  and  screw. 
Spring,  tire,  axle,  and  linchpin  too, 
I  Steel  of  the  finest,  bright  and  blue  ; 
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Thoroughbrace  bison-skin,  thick  and  wide  ; 
Boot,  top,  dasher,  from  tough  old  hide 
Found  in  the  ])it  when  the  tanner  died. 
That  was  the  way  he  "  put  her  through."  — 
"There!  *  said  the  Deacon,  "  naowshe 'Udew  1*' 

Do  t  I  tell  you,  I  rather  guess 

She  was  a  wonder,  and  nothing  less  I 

Colts  grew  horses,  beards  turned  gray, 

Deacon  and  deaconess  dropped  away, 

Children  and  grandchildren,  —  where  were  they  ? 

But  there  stood  the  stout  old  one-hoss  shay 

As  fresh  as  on  Lisbon-earthquake-day  ! 

EiOHTTEEN  HUNDRED  ;  —  it  Came  and  found 
The  Deacon's  masterpiece  strong  and  sound. 
Eighteen  hundred  increased  by  ten  ;  — 
**  Hahnsum  kerrid^  "  they  called  it  then. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  came  ;  — 
Running  as  usual ;  much  the  same. 
Thirty  and  forty  at  last  arrive. 
And  then  come  fifty,  and  fiftt-fiye. 

Little  of  all  we  value  here 

Wakes  on  the  mom  of  its  hundredth  year 

Without  both  feeling  and  looking  queer. 

In  fact,  there 's  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth, 

So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  truth. 

(This  is  a  moral  that  runs  at  large  ; 

Take  it.  —  You  're  welcome.  —  No  extra  chaige.) 

First  of  November,  —  the  Earthquake-day.  — 

There  are  traces  of  age  in  the  one-hoss  shay, 

A  general  flavor  of  mild  decay. 

But  nothing  local  as  one  may  say. 

There  could  n't  be,  —  for  the  Deacon's  art 

Had  made  it  so  like  in  every  part 

That  there  was  n't  a  chance  for  one  to  start. 

For  the  wheels  were  just  as  strong  as  the  thills, 

And  the  floor  was  just  as  strong  as  the  sills, 

And  the  panels  just  as  strong  as  the  floor, 

And  the  whippletree  neither  less  nor  more, 

And  the  back -crossbar  as  strong  as  the  fore, 

And  spring  and  axle  and  hub  encore. 

And  yet,  ae  a  whole,  it  is  past  a  doubt 

In  another  hour  it  will  be  worn  out  / 

First  of  November,  'Fifty-five  ! 

This  morning  the  parson  takes  a  drive. 

Now,  small  boys,  get  out  of  the  way  I 

Here  comes  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay,* 

Drawn  by  a  rat-tailed,  ewe-necked  bay. 

**  Huddup ! "  said  the  parson.  —  Off"  went  they. 

The  parson  was  working  his  Sunday's  text,  — 

Had  got  to  fifthly,  and  stopped  perplexed 

At  what  the  —  Moses  —  was  coming  next. 

All  at  once  the  horse  stood  still. 

Close  by  the  mect'n'-house  on  the  hill. 

—  First  a  shiver,  and  then  a  thrill. 

Then  something  decidedly  like  a  spill,  — 


And  the  parson  was  sitting  upon  a  rock. 
At  half  past  nine  by  the  meet'n'-hoiise  clock. 
Just  the  hour  of  the  Earthquake  ■bock  1 
—  What  do  you  think  the  parson  found. 
When  he  got  up  and  stared  around  f 
The  poor  old  chaise  in  a  heap  or  mound. 
As  if  it  had  been  to  the  mill  and  ground  t 
You  see,  of  course,  if  you  're  not  a  dnnoe^ 
How  it  went  to  pieces  all  at  once,  — 
All  at  on(^  and  nothing  fint,  — 
Just  as  bubbles  do  when  they  bonfc. 

End  of  the  wonderful  one-hoes  shay. 

Logio  is  logic.    That 's  all  I  say. 

Ouvai 


RAILROAD  RHYME. 

SiNOiNO  through  the  foreati^ 

Rattling  over  ridges ; 
Shooting  under  arches, 

Rumbling  over  bridges ; 
Whizzing  through  the  mountUB^ 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vale,  — 
Bless  me  !  this  is  pleasant 

Riding  on  the  rail ! 

Men  of  different  "  stationi  * 

In  the  eye  of  fame. 
Here  are  very  quickly 

Coming  to  the  same  ; 
High  and  lowly  people^ 

Birds  of  every  feather. 
On  a  common  level. 

Travelling  together. 

Gentleman  in  shorts. 

Looming  vety  tall ; 
Gentleman  at  laige. 

Talking  very  small ; 
Gentleman  in  tights, 

With  a  loose-ish  mien ; 
Gentleman  in  gray. 

Looking  rather  green ; 

Gentleman  quite  old. 

Asking  for  the  newi ; 
Gentleman  in  black. 

In  a  fit  of  blues ;« 
Gentleman  in  claret. 

Sober  as  a  vicar ; 
Gentleman  in  tweed. 

Dreadfully  in  liquor  I 

Stranger  on  the  right 

Looking  very  sunny. 
Obviously  reading 

Something  rather  funny. 
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Now  the  smiles  are  thicker,  — 
Wonder  what  they  mean  f 

Faith,  he  *s  got  the  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine ! 

Stranger  on  the  left 

Closing  up  his  peepers ; 
Now  he  snores  amain. 

Like  the  Seven  Sleepers ; 
At  his  feet  a  volume 

Gives  the  explanation, 
How  the  man  grew  stupid 

From  "Association  1 " 

Ancient  maiden  ladj 

Anxiously  remarks. 
That  there  must  be  peril 

'Mong  so  many  sparks ; 
Boguish'looking  fellow. 

Turning  to  the  stranger, 
Says  it 's  his  opinion 

She  is  out  of  danger  1 

Woman  with  her  baby, 

Sitting  viS'd-vit  ; 
Baby  keeps  a-squallin^ 

Woman  looks  at  me  ; 
Asks  about  the  distance. 

Says  it 's  tiresome  *Alkin£^ 
Noises  of  the  cars 

Are  so  very  shocking  I 

Market-woman,  careful 

Of  the  precious  casket, 
BjDOwing  eggs  are  eggs, 

Tightly  holds  her  basket ; 
Feeling  that  a  smash, 

If  it  came,  would  surely 
Send  her  eggs  to  pot. 

Bather  prematurely. 

Singing  through  the  forests. 

Rattling  over  ridges ; 
Shooting  under  arches, 

Rumbling  over  bridges ; 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains. 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vale,  — 

Bless  me  !  this  is  pleasant, 

Riding  on  the  rail ! 

joanG, 


THE  RAIL. 

I  Kirr  him  in  the  cars, 
Where  resignedly  he  sat ; 

His  hair  was  full  of  dust. 
And  so  was  his  cravat ; 


He  was  furthermore  embellished 
By  a  ticket  in  his  hat. 

The  conductor  touched  his  arm. 
And  awoke  him  from  a  nap ; 

When  he  gave  the  feeding  fliea 
An  admonitory  slap, ' 

And  his  ticket  to  the  man 
In  the  yellow-lettered  cap. 

So,  launching  into  talk, 

We  rattled  on  our  way. 
With  allusions  to  the  crops 

That  along  the  meadows  lay,  -— 
Whereupon  his  eyes  were  lit 

With  a  speculative  ray. 

The  heads  of  many  men 
Were  bobbing  as  in  sleeps 

And  many  babies  lifted 
Their  voices  up  to  weep  ; 

While  the  coal-dust  darkly  fell 
On  bonnets  in  a  heap. 

All  the  while  the  swaying  can 
Kept  rumbling  o'er  the  rail. 

And  the  frequent  whistle  sent 
Shrieks  of  anguish  to  the  gal% 

And  the  cindei-s  [lattered  down 
On  the  grimy  floor  like  halL 

When  suddenly  a  jar, 

And  a  thrice-repeated  bump^ 
Made  the  people  in  alarm 

From  their  easy  cushions  jump ; 
For  they  deemed  the  sounds  to  ha 

The  inevitable  trump. 

A  splintering  crash  below, 
A  doom-foreboding  twitch. 

As  the  tender  gave  a  lurch 
Beyond  the  flying  switch,  -— 

And  a  mangled  mass  of  men 
Lay  writhing  in  the  ditch. 

With  a  palpitating  heart 
My  friend  essayed  to  rise  ; 

There  were  bruises  on  his  limba 
And  stars  before  his  eyes. 

And  his  face  was  of  the  hue 
Of  the  dolphin  when  it  diei. 


I  was  very  well  content 
In  escaping  with  my  life ; 

But  my  mutilated  friend 
Commenced  a  legal  strife,  — 

Being  thereunto  incited 
By  his  lawyer  and  his  wife. 
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And  he  writes  me  ihe  result, 
In  his  quiet  way  as  follows : 

That  his  case  came  up  before 
A  bench  of  legal  scholars, 

Who  awarded  him  his  claim, 
Of  $  1500  ! 


Cborcb  h.  Ct.i>»y. 


SALLY  SIMPKIN'S  LAMENT; 

OK,  JOHN  JONIS'S  KIT'CAT-ASTKOraS. 

*•  He  left  hU  body  to  the  sea. 
And  made  a  shark  his  legatee." 

Bryan  and  Paai 

"  0  WHA.T  is  that  comes  gliding  in. 

And  quite  in  middling  haste  ? 
It  is  the  picture  of  my  Jones, 

And  painted  to  the  waist 

It  is  not  painted  to  the  life. 
For  where  *8  the  trousers  blue ! 

0  Jones,  my  dear !  —  0  dear !  my  JoneSy 
What  is  become  of  yon  ?  ** 

"  0  Sally  dear,  it  is  too  true,  — 

The  half  that  you  remark 
Is  come  to  say  my  other  half 

Is  bit  off  by  a  shark  ! 

*'  0  Sally,  sharks  do  things  by  halres, 

Yet  most  completely  do  ! 
A  bite  in  one  place  seems  enough. 

But  I  'ye  been  bit  in  two. 

"  Yon  know  I  once  was  all  your  own^ 

But  now  a  shark  must  share ! 
But  let  that  pass,  —  for  now  to  you 

I  'm  neither  here  nor  there. 

*'  Alas  !  death  has  a  strange  diyoroe 

Effected  in  the  sea  : 
It  has  divided  me  from  yon, 

And  even  me  from  me  ! 

"  Don*t  fear  my  ghost  will  walk  o'  nights 

To  haunt,  as  people  say  ; 
My  ghost  ean*t  walk,  for,  0,  my  legs 

Are  many  leagues  away  I 

"  Lord  !  think  when  I  am  swimming  round, 
And  looking  where  the  boat  is, 

A  shark  just  snaps  away  a  half, 
Without  "  a  quarter's  notice.* 

"  One  half  is  here,  the  other  half 

Is  near  Columbia  placed  ; 
0  Sally,  I  have  got  the  whole 

Atlantic  for  my  waist. 


'*  But  now,  adieu,  — a  long  adieu  ! 

I  've  solved  death's  awful  riddle. 
And  would  say  more,  but  I  am  doomed 

To  break  off  in  the  middle  !" 


FAITHLESS  SALLY  BfiOWK. 

AN  OLD  SALLAIK, 

YoTTNO  Ben  he  was  a  nice  young  mm, 

A  carpenter  by  trade  ; 
And  he  fell  in  love  with  Sally  Brown, 

That  was  a  lady's  maid. 

But  as  they  fetched  a  walk  one  day. 

They  met  a  press-gang  crew ; 
And  Sally  she  did  faint  away, 

Whilst  Ben  he  was  brought  ta 

The  boatswain  swore  with  wicked  wotdi 

Enough  to  shock  a  saint, 
That,  though  she  did  seem  in  a  fit, 

'T  was  nothing  but  a  feint. 

"  Come,  girl,'*  said  he,  "hold  np  your  het^ 

He  '11  be  as  good  as  me  ; 
For  when  your  swain  is  in  our  boftt 

A  boatswain  he  will  be.*' 

So  when  they  *d  made  their  game  of  ha^ 

And  taken  off  her  elf, 
She  roused,  and  found  she  only  was 

A  coming  to  herself. 

**  And  is  he  gone,  and  is  he  gone  t  ** 

She  cried  and  wept  outright ; 
"  Then  I  will  to  the  water-side. 

And  see  him  out  of  sight' 


tt 


A  waterman  came  up  to  her ; 
"  Now,  young  woman,"  said  be. 
If  you  weep  on  so,  you  will  make 
Eye-water  in  the 


«< 


"  Alas  !  they  *ye  taken  my  bean,  Ben, 
To  sail  with  old  Benbow  ** ; 

And  her  woe  began  to  run  afresh. 
As  if  she  'd  said.  Gee  woe  1 

Sa3r8  he,  "  They  've  only  taken  him 
To  the  tender-ship,  you  see.** 

"  The  tender-ship,"  cried  Sally  Brown, 
«  What  a  hard-ship  that  must  be  1" 

*'  0,  would  I  were  a  mermaid  now. 

For  then  I  'd  follow  him  ! 
But  O,  I  'm  not  a  fish-woman. 

And  so  I  cannot  swim. 
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**  Alas  !  I  was  not  born  beneath 

The  Virgin  and  the  Scales, 
So  1  must  curse  my  cruel  stars, 

And  walk  about  in  Wales." 

Now  Ben  had  sailed  to  many  a  place 

That 's  underneath  the  world  ; 
But  in  two  years  the  ship  came  home^ 

And  all  her  sails  were  furled. 

But  when  he  called  on  Sally  Brown, 

To  see  how  she  got  on, 
He  found  she  'd  got  another  Ben, 

Whose  Christian-name  was  John* 

•*0  Sally  Brown  !  O  Sally  Brown  I 

How  could  you  serve  me  so  f 
I  'ye  met  with  many  a  breeze  before^ 

But  never  such  a  blow  1 " 

Then,  reading  on  his  'bacco  box. 

He  heaved  a  heavy  sigh. 
And  then  began  to  eye  his  pipe, 

And  then  to  pipe  his  eye. 

And  then  he  tried  to  sing  "All 's  Well  1  '* 
But  could  not,  though  he  tried ; 

His  head  was  turned,  —  and  so  he  chewed 
His  pigtail  till  he  died. 

His  death,  which  happened  in  his  berth, 

At  forty-odd  befell  *, 
They  went  and  told  the  sexton,  and 

The  sexton  tolled  the  belL 

THOMAS  HOOD^ 


FAITHLESS  NELLY  QRAT. 

A  PATHBTIC   BALLAD. 

BxN  Battle  was  a  soldier  bold. 
And  used  to  war^s  alarms  ; 

But  a  cannon-ball  took  off  his  legs, 
So  he  laid  down  his  anna. 

Now  as  they  bore  him  off  the  field. 
Said  he,  "  Let  others  shoot ; 

For  here  1  leave  my  second  leg. 
And  the  Forty-second  Foot.' 


It 


The  army-suTgeons  made  him  limbs : 
Said  he,  "  They  're  only  pegs ; 

But  there 's  as  wooden  members  quite, 
As  represent  my  legs." 

Now  Ben  he  loved  a  pretty  maid,  — 
Her  name  was  Nelly  Gray  ; 

So  he  went  to  pay  her  his  devoax% 
When  he  devoured  his  pay. 


But  when  he  called  on  Nelly  Gray, 

She  made  him  quite  a  scoff ; 
And  when  she  saw  his  wooden  legs, 

Began  to  take  them  off. 

"  0  Nelly  Gray  !  0  Nelly  Gray ! 

Is  this  your  love  so  warm  f 
The  love  that  loves  a  scarlet  coat  • 

Should  be  more  uniform." 

Said  she,  "  I  loved  a  soldier  onoe^ 

For  he  was  blithe  and  brave ; 
But  I  will  never  have  a  man 

With  both  legs  in  the  grave. 

"  Before  you  had  those  timber  toes 

Your  love  I  did  allow  ; 
But  then,  you  know,  you  stand  upon 

Another  footing  now." 

"  O  Nelly  Gray  !  O  Nelly  Gray  I 

For  all  your  jeering  speeches. 
At  duty's  call  I  left  my  legs 

In  Badigos's  breaches." 

"Why,  then,"  saidshe,  "you've  lost  the  fiset 

Of  legs  in  war's  alarms, 
And  now  you  cannot  wear  your  shoes 

Upon  your  feats  of  arms  I " 

"  0  false  and  fickle  Nelly  Gray  1 

I  know  why  you  refuse : 
Though  I  've  no  feet,  some  other  man 

Is  standing  in  my  shoes. 

"  I  wish  I  ne'er  had  seen  your  face ; 

But,  now,  a  long  farewell ! 
For  you  will  be  my  death  ;  —  alas  I 

You  will  not  be  my  Nell  1 
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Now  when  he  went  from  Nelly  Gray 

His  heart  so  heavy  got, 
And  life  was  such  a  burden  grown. 

It  made  him  take  a  knot 

So  round  his  melancholy  neck 

A  rope  he  did  intwine, 
.And,  for  his  second  time  in  life. 

Enlisted  in  the  line. 

One  end  he  tied  around  a  beam. 
And  then  removed  his  pegs  ; 

And,  as  his  legs  were  off,  —  of  coone 
He  soon  was  off  his  legs. 

And  there  he  hung  till  he  was  dead 

As  any  nail  in  town  ; 
For,  though  distress  had  cut  him  np^ 

It  could  not  cut  him  down. 
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A  dozim  meu  att  ud  hU  corp«e, 

To  find  out  why  he  died,  — 
And  they  buried  Ben  in  four  crott-xtMd% 

With  a  BtMke  in  his  inidde. 

THOaCAS  Uooo. 


But,  O,  Uck-m-day ! 
How  time  slips  away  ?  — 
Who'd  haT«  thought  thst  whik  Cupid 

ing  these  tricks 
Ten  yean  had  elapsed,  and  —  Td  taraad 

f 


WBsplar 


A  LEGEND  OP  A  SHIRT. 

I  aiKO  of  a  Shirt  that  never  wot  new  I 

In  the  couise  of  the  year  Eighteen  hundred  and  two 

Aunt  Fanny  began, 

Upon  Grandmamma's  plan. 
To  make  one  for  me,  then  her  **  dear  little  man.** 
At  the  epoch  1  speak  about,  1  was  between 

A  man  and  a  boy, 

A  hobble-de*hoy, 
A  lat,  little,  punchy  concern  of  siztaent  — 

Just  beginning  to  flirt 

And  ogle,  —  so  pert, 
I  'd  been  whipt  every  day  had  I  had  my  desert,  — 
And  Aunt  Fan  Tolunteered  to  make  me  a  shirt  1 

I  *Te  said  she  began  it,  — 
Some  unlucky  planet 
No  doubt  interfered,  —  for,  before  she  and  Janet 
Completed  the  **  cutting-out,**  **  hemming,"  and 

"stitching." 
A  tall  Irish  footman  appeared  in  the  kitchen ; 
This  took  off  the  maid,  — 
And  I  'm  sadly  afraid 
My  respected  Aunt  Fanny's  attention,  too,  strayed; 
For,  about  the  same  period,  a  gay  son  of  Mara, 
Comet  Jones  of  the  Tenth  (then  the  Prince's) 
Hussars, 
With  his  fine  dark  eyelashes. 
And  finer  mustaches. 
And  the  ostrich  plume  worked  on  the  corps* 

sabre- taches, 
She  had  eren  resolved  to  say  "Tea**  should  he 

ask  it. 
And  I  — and  my  Shirt — were  both  left  in  the 
basket 

To  her  grief  and  dismay 

She  discovered  one  day 
Comet  Jones  of  the  Tenth  was  a  little  too  gay ; 
For,  besides  that  she  asw  him  — he  could  not 

say  nay  — 
Wink  at  one  of  the  actresses  capering  away 
In  a  SpanLih  boirro,  one  night  at  the  play. 
She  found  he  'd  already  a  wife  at  Cambray ; 
One  at  Paris,  —  a  nymph  of  the  enrps  de  balUl ; 
And  a  third  down  in  Rent,  at  a  place  called  Foot's 
Cray. 

He  wss  *'  viler  than  dirt !  ** 

Fanny  vowetl  to  exert 
AU  her  powera  to  forget  him,  —  and  finish  m j 
Shirt. 


Aii 


"  I  care  not  a  whit. 

He  *a  not  grown  a  bit,** 
Says  my  Aunt ;  *'  it  will  stUl  be  a  very  good  fit.** 

So  Janet  and  She, 

Now  about  thirty-thrse, 
(The  maid  had  been  jilted  by  Mr.  MsgeeJ 
Each  taking  one  end  of  '*  tiBeShirt'*ocftherkJM«, 
Again  began  working  with  hearty  good-wiU, 
••  Fellingthe  Seams,"  and  ••  whipping  iha  Fnll,"— 
For,  twenty  yean  since,  though  the  KoflU  hai 

vanished, 
A  Frill  like  a  fan  had  by  DO  means  been  bajdslhpr! ; 

People  won  them  at  playhouses,  parties,  afti 

churches, 
Like  overgrown  fins  of  overgrown  perrhai 

Now,  then,  by  these  two  thus  laying  thrir  caps 
Together,  my  •*  Shirt"  had  been  finifthMl,  perhMf^ 
But  for  one  of  those  queer  little 

straps. 
Which  the  ladies  call  •*  Side-bita,"  that 
the  "Flaps**; 
Here  unlucky  Janet 
Took  her  needle,  and  ran  tt 
Right  into  her  thumbs  and  cried  loudly,  ** 

cuss  it ! 
I  've  spoiled  myself  now  by  that 'ere  nasty  0 

For  a  month  to  come 
Poor  dear  Janet's  thumb 
Was  in  that  sort  of  state  vuI^qst  people  call  ** 
At  the  end  of  that  time, 
A  youth«  still  in  his  prime. 
The  Doctor's  fat  Errand-boy — jnsi  soch  a 

as  is 
Kept  to  mix  draughts,  and  spread  plasten 

poultices, 
Who  a  bread-cataplasm  each  morning  had  euryd 

her  — 
Sighed,  —  ogled,  —  propo«ieMl,  —  wnsauaplad* — 
and  married  her  I 

Ten  years,  or  nigh. 

Had  sgain  gone  by. 
When  Fan,  accidentally  casting  her  eye 
On  a  dirty  old  work-basket,  hung  up  oo  hlc& 
In  the  store-cloaet  where  herbs  weiv  |mt  by  to  d*». 
Took  it  down  toexplore  it, — she  did  n't  know  vk; 

Within,  a  pea-sonpH^olorrd  fragment  the  fl|«ei. 
Of  the  hue  of  a  November  fog  in  rheap«*W, 
Or  a  bad  piece  of  gingerbread  spoilt  in  the  bskia^ 
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I  still  hear  her  cry,  — 
'*  I  wiflh  I  may  die 
If  here  is  n*t  Tom*8  Shirt,  that  *s  been  so  long 
amaking ! 
My  gracious  me  I 
Well,  —  only  to  see  I 
I  declare  it 's  as  yellow  as  yellow  can  be  ! 
Why,  it  looks  just  as  though 't  had  been  soaked 
in  green  tea  1 
Dear  me,  did  yon  ever  t — 
But  come,  't  will  be  clever 
To  bring  matters  round ;  so  I  '11  do  my  endeavor. 
'  Better  Late,*  says  an  excellent  proverb,  'than 

Never  I ' 
It  if  stained,  to  be  sure,  but  '  grass-bleaching  * 

will  bring  it 
To  rights  '  in  a  jilfy. '  We  '11  wash  it,  and  wring  it ; 
Or,  stay,  — *  Hudson's  Liquor ' 
Will  do  it  still  quicker, 
And —  "  Here  the  new  maid  chimed  in,  "Ma'am, 

Salt  of  Lemon 
Will  make  it,  in  no  time,  quite  fit  forthe  Gemman  I " 
So  they  **  set  in  the  gathers,"  —  the  large  round 

the  collar. 
While  those  at  the  wristbands  of  coarse  were 

much  smaller,  — 
The  button-holes  now  were  at  length  "overcast." 
Then  a  button  itself  was  sewn  on^ —  't  was  the 
Ustl 

All 's  done ! 

All 's  won  I 

Never  under  the  sun 
Was  Shirt  so  late  finished,  so  early  begun  t 

The  work  would  defy 

The  most  critical  eye. 
It  was  "bleached,"  — it  was  washed,— it  was 

hung  out  to  dry,  — 
It  was  marked  on  the  tail  with  a  T,jand  an  1 1 

On  the  back  of  a  chair  it 

Was  placed,  — just  to  air  it. 
In  front  of  the  fire.  —  "Tom  to-morrow  shall 

wear  it ! " 
0  ctBca  mens  hominum/ —  Fanny,  good  soul, 
I^ft  her  charge  for  one  moment,  —  but  one,  —  a 

vile  coal 
Bounced  out  from  the  grate,  and  set  fire  to  the 

whole  !         RiCHAKD    HARKTS    BAKRAM. 
(THOMAS  INCOLDSBY.  BSQ.) 


MISDA VENTURES  AT  MARGATE. 

A  LBGSND  or  JARVIS'S  JBTTV. 
MR.    8IMPKIN80N   {loqilUur). 

I  WAS  in  Margate  last  July,  I  walked  upon  the  pier, 
I  saw  a  little  vulgar  Boy,  —  I  said,  "What  make 
you  here  ?  • 


The  gloom  upon  your  youthful  cheek   speaks 

anything  but  joy  "  ; 
Again  I  said,  "What  make  you  here,  you  little 

vulgar  Boy  f " 
He  frowned,  that  little  vulgar  Boy,  —  he  deemed 

I  meant  to  scoff,  — 
And  when  the  little  heart  is  big,  a  little  "sets 

it  off." 
He  put  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  his  little  bosom 

rose,  — 
He  had  no  little  handk  erchief  to  wipe  his  little  nose  I 

"Hark  !  don't  you  hear,  my  little  man  f — it's 

striking  Nine,"  1  said, 
"An  hour  when  all  good  little  boys  and  girls 

should  be  in  bed. 
Run  home  and  get  your  supper,  else  your  Ma 

will  scold,  —  0  fie  I 
It 's  very  wrong  indeed  for  little  boys  to  stand 

and  cry  I " 

The  tear-drop  in  his  little  eye  again  began  to  spring. 
His  bosom  throbbed  with  agony,  —  he  cried  like 

anything ! 
I  stooped,  and  thus  amidst  his  sobs  I  heard  him 

murmur,  —  "  Ah  1 
I  haven't  got  no  supper!  and  I  haven't  got 

no  Ma  1 "  — 

"My  father,  he  is  on  the  seas,  —  my  mother's 

dead  and  gone  I 
And  I  am  here,  on  this  here  pier,  to  roam  the 

world  alone  ; 
I  have  not  had,  this  livelong  day,  one  drop  to 

cheer  my  heart. 
Nor  '  brown '  to  buy  a  bit  of  bread  with,  —  let 

alone  a  tart. 

"  If  there 's  a  soul  will  give  me  food,  or  find  me 

in  employ. 
By  day  or  night,  then  blow  me  tight  I "  (he  was 

a  vulgar  Boy  ;) 
"  And  now  I  'm  here,  from  this  here  pier  it  is 

my  fixed  intent 
To  jump  as  Mister  Levi  did  from  off  the  Monu- 
ment ! " 

"Cheer  up  !  cheer  up  !  my  little  man,  —  cheer 

up  1 "  I  kindly  said, 
"You  are  a  naughty  boy  to  take  such  things  into 

your  head ; 
If  you  should  jump  from  off  the  pier,  you'd 

surely  break  your  legs, 
Perhaps  your  neck,  — then  Bogey 'd  have  you, 

sure  as  eggs  are  eggs  I 

"Come  home  with  me,  my  little  man,  coma 

home  with  me  and  sup ; 
My  landlady  is  Mrs.  Jones,  —  we  must  not  keep 

her  up,  — 
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There's  roast  potatoes  at  the  fire,  — enough  for 

me  and  you,  — 
Come  home,  you  little  vulgar  Boy,  —  I  lodge  at 

Number  2." 

I  took  him  home  to  Number  2,  the  house  beside 

"  The  Foy," 
I  bade  him  wipe  his  dirty  shoes,  —  that  little 

vulgar  Boy,  — 
And  then  I  said  to  Mistress  Jones,  the  kindest  of 

her  sex, 
*'Pray  be  so  good  as  go  and  fetch  a  pint  of 

double  X ! " 

But  Mrs.  Jones  was  rather  cross,  she  made  a  little 
noise, 

She  said  she  *'  did  not  like  to  wait  on  little  vul- 
gar Boys." 

She  with  her  apron  wiped  the  plates,  and,  as  she 
rubbed  the  delf. 

Said  I  might  "  go  to  Jericho,  and  fetch  my  beer 
myself ! " 

I  did  not  go  to  Jericho,  —  I  went  to  Mr.  Cobb, — 
I  changed  a  shilling  (which  in  town  the  people 

call  a  Bob,)  — 
It  was  not  so  much  for  myself  as  for  that  vulgar 

child, — 
And  I  said,  "  A  pint  of  double  X,  and  please  to 

draw  it  mild  !  *' 

When  I  came  back  I  gased  about,  —  I  gazed  on 
stool  and  chair,  — 

I  could  not  see  my  little  fiiend,  because  he 
was  not  there  ! 

I  peeped  beneath  the  table-cloth,  beneath  the 
sofa  too,  — 

I  said,  "  YouMttle  vulgar  Boy  I  why,  what's  be- 
come of  you  f  '• 

I  could  not  see  my  table-spoons,  —  I  looked,  but 

could  not  see 
The  little  fiddle-patterned  ones  I  use  when  I  *m 

at  tea ; 
I  could  not  see  my  sugar-tongs,   my   silver 

watch,  —  0,  dear  ! 
I  know  'twas  on  the  mantel-piece  when  1  went 

out  for  beer. 

1  could  not  see  my  Macintosh,  —  it  was  not  to  be 

seen  ! 
Nor  yet  my  best  white  beaver  hat,  broad-brimmed 

and  lined  with  green  ; 
My  carpet-bac^,  —  my  cruet-stand,  that  holds  my 

sauce  and  soy,  — 
My  roast  potatoes  !—  all  are  gone! — and  so's 

that  vulgar  Boy  ! 


I  rang  the  bell  for  Mrs.  Jones,  for  she  was  down 

below, 
**  0  Mrs.  Jones,  what  do  you  think  f — ain*t  this 

a  pretty  go  ? 
That  horrid  little  vulgar  Boy  whom  I  brou^t 

here  to-night 
He 's  stolen  my  things  and  run  away  I  '*  Sajs 

she,  "  And  sarve  you  right !  ** 

Next  morning  I  was  up  betimes,  —  I  sent  the 

Crier  round. 
All  with  his  bell  and  gold-laoed  hat,  to  say,  I  'd 

give  a  pound 
To  find  that  liUle  vulgar  Boy,  who  'd  gone  and 

used  me  so ; 
But  when  the  Crier  cried,  "  0  Yes  I  *'  th^  peopls 

cried,  "ONo!" 

I  went  to  "  Jarvis*  Landing-plaee,**  tha  ^aej  of 

the  town. 
There  was  a  common  sailor-man  a  walking  up  and 

down, 
I  told  my  tale,  —  he  seemed  to  think  I  *d  not 

been  treated  well. 
And  called  me  **Poor  old Bniferl''— what  Aat 

means  I  cannot  tell. 

That  Sailor-man,  he  said  ho  *d  seen  that  moniiQg 

on  the  shore, 
A  son  of—  something  —  *t  was  a  name  I  *d  never 

heard  before,  — 
A  little  "gallows-looking  chap**  —  dear  me, 

what  could  he  mean  T  — 
With  a  "carpet-swab**  and  " macking-togs," 

and  a  hat  turned  up  with  green. 


He  spoke  about  his  "  precious  eyes,**  and  said 

he  *d  seen  him  **  sheer,"  — 
It  *s  very  odd  that  Sailor-men  should  talk  so 

very  queer ; 
And  then  he  hitched  his  troi^sers  np^  as  ia,  I  *m 

told,  their  use,  — 
It  *s  very  odd  that  Sailor-men  shoold  wear  those 

things  so  loose. 


I  did  not  understand  him  well,  but  think  he  ] 

to  say 
He  'd  seen  that  little  vulgar  Boy,  that  morning 

swim  away 
In  Captain  Laige*8  Boyal  George,  about  an  hov 

before. 
And  they  were  now,  as  he  supposed, 

about  the  Nore. 


<c 


A  landsman  said,  *'  I  tteig  the  chap,  — he  *s 

upon  the  Mill,  — 
And  'cause  he  ^miTioiiff  so  the  /UUi^  rt  odk  has 

Yeeping  Bill  I " 
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He  said  "  he  *d  done  me  werry  brown,"  and  nicely 

**  sUnctd  the  »M«ip,"  — 
That  'a  French,  I  fancy,  for  a  hat,  or  else  a  carpet- 


I  went  and  told  the  constable  my  property  to  track ; 
He  asked  me  if  '*  I  did  not  wish  that  I  might  get 

it  back." 
I  answered,  *'  To  be  sure  I  do  I  —  it 's  what  I  'm 

come  about." 
He  smiled  and  said,   "Sir,  does  your  mother 

know  that  you  are  out  f  " 

Not  knowing  what  to  do,  I  thought  I  'd  hasten 

back  to  town, 
And  beg  our  own  Lord  Mayor  to  catch  the  boy 

who  *d  "done  me  brown." 
His  Lordbhip  very  kindly  baid  he  *d  try  and  find 

him  out, 
But  he  *'  rather  thought  that  there  were  seyeral 

vulgar  boys  about." 

He  sent  for  Mr.  Whithair  then,  and  I  described 

*'  the  swag," 
Hy  Macintosh,  my  sugar-tonga,  my  spoons,  and 

carpet*  bag  ; 
He  promised  that  the  New  Police  should  all  their 

powers  employ. 
But  never  to  this  hour  have  I  beheld  that  vulgar 

Boy! 

MORAL. 

Remember,  then,  what  when  a  boy  I  Ve  heard 

my  Grandma  tell, 
"  Be  warned  in  time  by  others*  harm,  aio) 

YOtr  SHALL  DO  FULL  WELL  ! " 

Don't  link  yourself  with  vulgar  folks,  who  've  got 

no  fixed  abode. 
Tell  lies,  use  nauchty  words,  and  say  they  "  wish 

they  may  be  blowed  ! " 

Don't  take  too  much  of  double  X  !  —  and  don't 
at  night  go  out 

To  fetch  your  beer  yourself,  but  make  the  pot- 
boy bring  your  stout ! 

And  when  you  go  to  Margate  next,  just  stop,  and 
ring  the  bell. 

Give  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Jones,  and  say  I  *m 

pretty  well ! 

Richard  Harris  Barham. 
(Thomas  Incolusby,  Esq.) 


"LOOK  AT  THE  CLOCK!" 


FYTTE   I. 

"LooR  at  the  Clock  !"  quoth  Winifred  Prycc, 
As  she  opened  the  door  to  her  husband's  knock. 

Then  paused  to  frive  him  a  piece  of  advice, 

**  You  na:»ty  Wannint,  look  at  the  Clock  I       ' 


Is  this  the  way,  you 

Wretch,  every  day  you 
Treat  her  who  vowed  to  love  and  obey  you  ? — 

Out  all  night  1 

Me  in  a  fright ; 
Staggering  home  as  it 's  just  getting  light ! 
You  intoxified  brute !  —  you  insensible  block !  — 
LookattheClock  1  —  Do !  —  Look  at  the  Clock  1 


tf 


Winifred  Pryce  was  tidy  and  clean, 
Hergown  was  a  flowered  one,  her  petticoat  green, 
Her  buckles  were  bright  as  her  milking-cans, 
And  her  hatwasa  beaver,  and  made  like  aman's  ; 
Her  little  red  eyes  were  deep  set  in  their  socket- 
holes. 
Her  gown-tail  was  turned  up,  and  tucked  through 

the  pocket-holes ; 

A  face  like  a  ferret 

Betokened  her  spirit : 
To  conclude,  Mrs.  Pryce  was  not  over  youngs 
Had  very  short  legs,  and  a  very  long  tonguB. 

Now  David  Pryce 

Had  one  darling  vice  ; 
Remarkably  partial  to  anything  nice. 
Naught  that  was  good  to  him  came  amisi^ 
Whether  to  eat,  or  to  drink,  or  to  kiss  I 

Especially  ale,  — 

If  it  was  not  too  stale 
I  really  believe  he  *d  have  emptied  a  pail ; 

Not  that  in  Wales 

They  talk  of  their  Ales  ; 
To  pronounce  the  word  they  make  use  of  might 

trouble  you. 
Being  spelt  with  a  C,  two  Rs,  and  a  W. 

That  particular  day. 
As  I  've  heard  people  say, 
Mr.  David  Pryce  had  been  soaking  his  clay. 
And  amusing  himself  with  his  pipe  and  cheroots. 
The  whole  afternoon  at  the  Goat-in- Boots, 
With  a  couple  more  soakers, 
Thoroughbred  smokers. 
Both,  like  himself,  prime  singers  and  jokers ; 
And,  long  after  day  liad  drawn  to  a  close. 
And  the  rest  of  the  world  was  wrapped  in  repose, 
They  were  roaring  out  "  Shenkin  ! "  and  *•  Ar 

hydd  y  nos " ; 
While  David  himself,  to  a  Sassenach  tune. 
Sang,    "We've  drunk    down   the  Sun,  boys! 

let  *s  drink  down  the  Moon  ! 
What  have  we  with  day  to  do  t 
Mrs.  Winifred  Pryce,  '  t  was  made 
for  you  ! "  — 
At  length,  when  they  could  n't  well  drink  any  more, 
Old  "Goat-in -Boots"  showed  them  the  door; 
And  then  came  that  knock, 
And  the  sensible  shock' 
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David  felt  when  his  wife  cried,  **  Look  at  the 

Clock  ! " 
For  the  hands  stood  as  crooked  as  crooked  might  be, 
Thelongat  the  Twelve,  and  the  short  at  the  Three ! 

That  self-same  clock  had  long  been  a  bone 

Of  contention  between  this  Darby  and  Joan  ; 

And  often,  among  their  pother  and  rout, 

When  this  othenvise  amiable  couple  fell  out, 
Pryce  would  drop  a  cool  hint 
With  an  ominous  squint 

At  its  case,  of  an   "  Uncle  "  of  his,  who  *d  a 

"Si>out." 
That  horrid  word  **  Spout" 
No  sooner  came  out, 

Than  Winifred  Pryce  would  turn  her  about, 
And  with  scorn  on  her  lip. 
And  a  hand  on  each  hip, 

'*  Spout "  herself  till  her  nose  grew  red  at  the  tip, 
**  You  thundering  WUUn, 
I  know  you  'd  be  killing 

Yonr  wife  — ay,  a  dozen  of  wives  —  for  ashilling  ! 
You  may  do  what  you  please, 
You  may  sell  my  chemise, 

(Mrs.  P.  was  too  well  bred  to  mention  her  stock,) 

But  I  never  will  part  with  my  Grandmother's 

Clock  ! " 

Mrs.  Pryce's  tongue  ran  long  and  ran  fast ; 

But  patience  is  apt  to  wear  out  at  last. 

And  David  Pryce  in  temper  was  quick, 

So  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  caught  hold 

of  a  stick. 
Perhaps  in  its  use  he  might  mean  to  be  lenient. 
But  walking  just  then  wasn't  very  convenient, 

So  he  threw  it,  instead. 

Direct  at  her  head  ; 

It  knocked  off  her  hat ; 

Down  she  fell  flat ; 
Her  case,  perhaps,  was  not  much  mended  by  that ; 
But  whatever  it  was,  —  whether  rage  and  pain 
Produced  apoplexy,  or  burst  a  vein. 
Or  her  tumble  induced  a  concussion  of  brain, 
1  can't  say  for  certain,  —  but  this  1  can. 
When,  sobered  by  fright,  to  assist  her  he  ran, 
Mrs.  Winifred  Pryce  was  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne. 

And  then  came  Mr.  Ap  Thomas,  the  Coroner, 

With  his  jury  to  sit,  some  dozen  or  more,  on  her. 
Mr.  Pryce,  to  commence 
His  **  ingenious  defence," 

Made  a  "powerful  appeal'*  to  the  jury's  "good 

sense," — 
The  unlucky  lick 
From  the  end  of  his  stick 

He  **  deplored,'*  —  he  was  "apt  to  be  rather  too 

quick  "  ; 
But,  really,  her  prating 
Was  so  aggravating : 


Some  trifling  correction  was  just  what  he  meant ;  ~ 

all 
The  rest,  heassuredthem,  was  "quite accidental  !** 

The  jury,  in  fine,  having  sat  on  the  body 
The  whole  day,  discussing  the  case  and  gin  toddy. 
Returned  about  half  past  eleven  at  night 
Thefollowingverdict,  **We^d,  Sarvekerriyhir 

Mr.  David  has  since  had  a  "  serious  caU,** 
He  never  drinks  ale,  wine,  or  spirits,  at  all. 
And  they  say  he  is  going  to  Exeter  Hall 
To  make  a  grand  speech. 
And  to  preach  and  to  tettch 
People  that  "they  can't  brew  their  malt  liqoar 

too  small !  *' 
That  an  ancient  Welsh  Poet,  one  Ptkdak  ap 

Tudor, 
Was  right  in  proclaiming  "Ariston  nKUooK!** 
Which  means  "The  pure  Element 
Is  for  Man's  belly  meant !  ** 
And  that  Gin'B  but  a  Snare  of  Old  Nick  the  da- 

luder  I 


And  "still  on  each  evening  when  pi 


fills 


up, 


•I 


At  the  old  Ooat-in-Boots,  ^th  Metheglin,  mcti 

cup. 
Mr.  Pryce,  if  he 's  there. 
Will  get  into  "  The  Chair." 
And  make  all  his  quondam  associates  stare 
By  calling  aloud  to  the  Landlady's  daughter, 
"  Patty,  bring  a  cigar,  and  a  glass  of  Spring 

Water ! " 
The  dial  he  constantly  watches  ;  and  when 
The  long  hand 's  at  the  "  XII,"  and  the  short  at 

the"X," 
He  gets  on  his  legs, 
Drains  his  glass  to  the  dr^gs. 
Takes  his  hat  and  great-coat  off*  their  several  pqes 
With  his  Presidents  hammer  bestows  his  iuX 

knock. 
And  says  solemnly,  —  "  Gentlemen  !    Look  at 

THB  Clock  ! ! ! " 

RiCMAkD    HAKSrs   RaBMAH. 
(THOMAS  iNUOCaibSY.  Eag4 


THE  JACKDAW  OF  RHEIMS. 

The  Jackdaw  sat  on  the  Cardinal's  chair ! 
Bishop  and  abbot  and  prior  were  there  ; 

Many  a  monk,  and  many  a  friar. 

Many  a  knight,  and  many  a  squire, 
With  a  great  many  more  of  lesser  degree,  — 
In  sooth,  a  goodly  company  ; 
And  they  served  the  Loi-d  Primate  on  beaded 

Never,  I  ween. 

Was  a  prouder  seen. 


t& 


Read  of  in  books,  or  dreamt  of  in  dreams, 
Than  the  Cardinal  Lord  Archbishop  of  Rheims  ] 

In  and  ont 

Through  the  motley  ront, 
That  little  Jackdaw  kept  hopping  about : 

Here  and  there. 

Like  a  dog  in  a  fair, 

Over  comfits  and  cates. 

And  dishes  and  plates. 
Cowl  and  cope,  and  rochet  and  pall  1 
Mitre  and  crosier  !  he  hopped  upon  alL 

With  a  saucy  air» 

He  perched  on  the  chair 
Where,  in  state,  the  great  Lord  Cardinal  sat^ 
In  the  great  Lord  Cardinal's  great  red  hat ; 

And  he  peered  in  the  face 

Of  his  Lordship's  Grace, 
With  a  satisfied  look,  as  if  he  would  say, 
'*  We  Two  are  the  greatest  folks  here  to-day  I " 

And  the  priests,  with  awe. 

As  such  freaks  they  saw, 
Said,  *«TheDeyilmustbe  in  that  little  Jackdaw  1" 

The  feast  was  over,  the  board  was  cleared, 
The  tlawns  and  the  custards  had  all  disappeared, 
And  six  little  Singing-boys  —  dear  little  souls 
In  nice  clean  faces,  and  nice  white  stoles  — 

Came,  in  order  due, 

Two  by  two, 
Marching  that  grand  refectory  through  I 
A  nice  little  boy  held  a  golden  ewer, 
Embossed  and  filled  with  water,  as  pure 
As  any  that  flows  between  Rheims  and  Namur, 
Wliich  a  nice  little  boy  stood  ivady  to  catch 
In  a  fine  golden  hand-basin  made  to  match. 
Two  nice  little  boys,  rather  more  grown, 
Carried  lavender-water  and  eau  do  Cologne  ; 
And  a  nice  little  boy  had  a  nice  cake  of  soap, 
Worthy  of  washing  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 

One  little  boy  more 

A  napkin  bore. 
Of  the  best  white  diaper,  fringed  with  pink. 
And  a  Cardinal's  Hat  marked  in  ' '  permanent  ink. " 

The  great  Lord  Cardinal  turns  at  the  sight 
Of  these  nice  little  boys  dressed  all  in  white  ; 

From  his  finger  he  draws 

His  costly  turquoise  : 
And,  not  thinking  at  all  about  little  Jackdaws, 

Deposits  it  straight 

By  the  side  of  his  plate. 
While  the  nice  little  boys  on  his  Eminence  wait ; 
Till,  when  nobody 's  dreaming  of  any  such  thing. 
That  little  Jackdaw  hops  off  with  the  ring  ! 

•  »  •  •  • 

There 's  a  cry  and  a  shout, 
And  a  deuce  of  a  rout. 


And  nobody  seems  to  know  what  they  're  about. 
But  the  monks  have  their  pockets  all  turned  in- 
side ont ; 

The  friars  are  kneeling. 

And  hunting  and  feeling 
The  carpet,  the  floor,  and  the  walls,  and  the  ceiling. 

The  Cardinal  drew 

Off  each  plum-colored  shoe, 
And  left  his  red  stockings  exposed  to  the  view  ; 

He  peeps,  and  he  feels 

In  the  toes  and  the  heels. 
They  turn  up  the*  dishes,  —they  turn  up  the 

plates,  — 
They  take  up  the  poker  and  poke  out  the  grates, 

—  They  turn  up  the  rugs. 

They  examine  the  mugs ; 

But,  no  !  —  no  such  thing,  — 

They  can't  find  the  6ino  ! 
And  the  Abbot  declared  that  "when  nobody 

twigged  it. 
Some  rascal  or  other  had  popped  in  and  prigged  it  I" 

The  Cardinal  rose  with  a  dignified  look, 
He  called  for  his  candle,  his  bell,  and  his  book  I 
In  holy  anger  and  pious  grief 
He  solemnly  cursed  that  rascally  thief ! 
He  cursed  him  at  board,  he  cursed  him  in  bed  ; 
From  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown  of  his  head ; 
He  cursed  him  in  sleeping,  that  every  night 
He  should  dream  of  the  devil,and  wake  in  a  fright. 
He  cursed  him  in  eating,  he  cursed  him  in 

drinking, 
He  cursed  him  in  coughing,  in  sneezing,  in 

winking; 
He  cursed  him  in  sitting,  in  standing,  in  l3ring ; 
He  cursed  him  in  walking,  in  riding,  in  flying ; 
He  cursed  him  living,  he  cursed  him  dying  !  — 
Never  was  heard  such  a  terrible  curse  1 
But  what  gave  rise 
To  no  little  surprise. 
Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse  ! 

The  day  was  gone. 

The  night  came  on. 
The  Monks  and  the  Friars  they  searched  till  dawn ; 

When  the  Sacristan  saw, 

On  crumpled  claw. 
Come  limping  a  poor  little  lame  Jackdaw  t 

No  longer  gay, 

As  on  yesterday ; 
His  feathers  all  seemed  to  be  turned  the  wrong 

way;  — 
His  pinions  droo|ied,  —  he  could  hardly  stand,  — 
His  head  was  as  bald  as  the  palm  of  your  hand  ; 

His  eye  so  dim. 

So  wasted  each  limb. 
That,  heedless  of  grammar,  they  all  cried,  ' '  That 
'a  BiM !  — 
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That 's  the  scamp  that  has  done  this  scandalous 

thing, 
That 's  the  thief  that  has  got  my  Lord  Cardinal's 
Ring  ! " 

The  poor  little  Jackdaw, 

When  the  Monks  he  saw, 
Feebly  gave  vent  to  the  ghost  of  a  caw  ; 
And  turned  his  bald  head  as  much  as  to  say, 
**  Pray  be  so  good  as  to  walk  this  way  ! " 

Slower  and  slower 

He  limped  on  before, 
Till  they  came  to  the  back  of  the  belfry-door, 

Where  the  first  thing  they  saw. 

Midst  the  sticks  and  the  straw. 
Was  the  ring,  in  the  nest  of  that  little  Jack- 
daw! 

Then  the  great  Iiord  Cardinal  called  for  his  book, 
And  off  that  terrible  curse  he  took  ; 

The  mute  expression 

Served  in  lieu  of  confession. 
And,  being  thus  coupled  mth  full  restitution. 
The  Jackdaw  got  plenary  absolution  1 

—  When  those  words  were  heard. 

That  poor  little  bird 
Was  so  changed  in  a  moment,  *t  was  really  absurd: 

He  grew  sleek  and  fat ; 

In  addition  to  that, 
A  fresh  crop  of  feathers  came  thick  as  a  mat ! 

His  tail  waggled  more 

£ven  than  before  ; 
But  no  longer  it  wagged  with  an  impudent  air, 
No  longer  he  perched  ou  the  Cardinal's  chair. 

He  hopped  now  about 

With  a  gait  devout ; 
At  Matins,  at  Vespers,  he  never  was  out ; 
And,  so  far  from  any  more  pilfering  deeds, 
He  always  seemed  telling  the  Confessor's  beads. 
If  any  one  lied,  or  if  any  one  swore. 
Or  slumbered  in  prayer-time  and  happened  to 
snore. 

That  good  Jackdaw 

Would  give  a  great  **  Caw  ! " 
As  much  as  to  say,  **  Don't  do  so  any  more  ! " 
While  many  remarked,  as  his  manners  they  saw. 
That  they  **  never  had  known  such  a  pious  Jack- 
daw ! " 

He  long  lived  the  pride 

Of  that  country  side. 
And  at  last  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  died  ; 

When,  as  words  were  too  faint 

His  merits  to  paint, 

The  Conclave  determined  to  make  him  a  Saint. 

Andon  newly  madeSaintsand  Popes,  as  you  know. 

It 's  the  custom  at  Rome  new  names  to  bestow. 

So  they  canonized  him  by  the  name  of  Jem  Crow  ! 

Richard  Hakris  Rarham. 
(Thomas  Incoldsby,  Esq.) 


I  AM  A  FRIAR  OF  ORDERS  GRAY. 

I  AM  a  friar  of  orders  gray. 

And  down  in  the  valleys  I  take  my  way ; 

I  pull  not  blackberry,  haw,  or  hip,  — 

Good  store  of  venison  fills  my  scrip ; 

My  long  bead-roll  I  merrily  chant ; 

Where'er  I  walk  no  money  I  want ; 

And  why  I  'm  so  plump  Uie  reason  I  tell,  — 

Who  leeuis  a  good  life  is  irure  to  live  welL 
What  baron  or  squire. 
Or  knight  of  the  shire, 
Lives  half  so  well  as  a  holy  fiiar  I 

After  supper  of  heaven  I  dream. 
But  that  is  a  pullet  und  clouted  cream  ; 
Myself,  by  denial,  I  mortify  — 
With  a  dainty  bit  of  a  warden-pie ; 
I  'm  clothed  in  sackcloth  for  my  sin,  — 
With  old  sack  wine  I  'm  lined  within  ; 
A  chirping  cup  is  my  matin  song. 
And  the  vesper's  bell  is  my  bowl,  ding  dong. 
What  baron  or  squire. 
Or  knight  of  the  shire. 
Lives  half  so  well  as  a  holy  friar  ? 

JOH.S  o'i 


THE  VICAR  OP  BRAY. 

["  The  Vicar  of  Bnj  In  Berkshire.  Englaiid.  was  Simoa  Alleya.  < 
Allen,  and  held  his  place  froin  1540  to  1588.  He  was  a  Papist  1 
the  rei^n  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  a  Pratestant  under  Edward  Aa 
Sixth.  He  was  a  Papist  aipain  under  Mary,  and  once  more  berinw 
a  Protestant  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  When  this  scandal  to  the 
gown  was  reproached  for  his  versatility  of  rdigkms  creeds,  and 
taxed  for  being  a  turn-coat  and  an  inconstant  changeling,  as  Faler 
expresses  it.  he  replied  :  "  Not  so.  neither ;  for  if  I  changed  my 
religion,  1  am  sure  I  kept  true  to  my  principle,  which  is  to  Hre  aad 
die  the  Vicar  of  Bray."—  D'Israeli. 

Tlie  idea  seems  to  have  been  adapted  to  some  changelii^s  of  a 
later  date.  In  a  note  \n  Nichols's  "  Select  Poems,"  i73».  VoL  VIIL 
p.  334,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  song  of  the  Vicar  of  Bray  **  is  said 
to  have  been  written  by  an  officer  in  Colonel  Fuller's  reguuem.  in 
the  reign  of  King  George  the  First.  It  is  founded  on  an  historical 
fact ;  and  though  it  reflects  no  great  honor  on  the  hen>of  die 
is  humorously  expressive  of  the  complexion  of  the  times,  in  the '. 
cessive  reigns  from  Charles  the  Second  to  George  the  Flnt-I 

In  good  King  Charles's  golden  days, 

When  loyalty  no  harm  meant, 
A  zealous  high-churchman  was  h 

And  so  I  got  preferment. 
To  teach  my  flock  I  never  missed : 

Kings  were  by  God  appointed. 
And  lost  are  those  that  dare  resist 
Or  touch  the  Lord's  anointed. 
And  this  is  law  that  Fll  maiintttfSn 

UntU  my  dying  day,  sir. 
That  whatsoever  king  shall  reign, 
Stm  ril  he  the  Vicar  of  Bray,  «£r. 

When  royal  James  possessed  the  ciown. 
And  popery  grew  in  fashion. 
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The  penal  laws  I  hooted  down, 

And  read  the  declaration  ; 
The  Church  of  Rome  I  found  would  fit 

Full  well  uiy  constitution  ; 
And  I  had  been  a  Jesuit 

But  for  the  revolution. 
And  this  ia  law  that  I*U  maintain^  etc. 

When  William  was  our  king  declared, 

To  ease  the  nation's  grievance  ; 
With  this  new  wind  about  I  steered, 

And  swore  to  him  allegiance  ; 
Old  principles  I  did  revoke, 

Set  conscience  at  a  distance  ; 
Passive  obedience  was  a  joke, 

A  jest  was  non-resistance. 
And  this  is  law  that  I'll  mairUain^  etc. 

When  royal  Anne  became  our  queen, 

The  Church  of  England's  glory. 
Another  face  of  things  was  seen, 

And  I  became  a  Tory  ; 
Occasional  conformists  base, 

I  ^blamed  their  moderation  ; 
And  thought  the  church  in  danger  was, 

By  such  prevarication. 
And  this  is  law  that  1*11  maintain,  etc. 

When  George  in  pudding-time  came  o*er. 

And  moderate  men  looked  big,  sir, 
My  principles  I  changed  once  more. 

And  so  became  a  Whig,  sir  ; 
And  thus  preferment  I  procured 

From  our  new  faith's  defender  ; 
And  almost  every  day  abjured 

The  pope  and  the  pretender. 
And  this  is  law  that  I* II  maiiUaii^  etc. 

The  illustrious  house  of  Hanover, 

And  Protestant  succession. 
To  these  I  do  allegiance  swear — 

While  they  can  keep  possession  : 
For  in  my  faith  and  loyalty 

I  nevermore  will  falter, 
And  George  my  lawful  king  shall  be  — 

Until  the  times  do  alter. 
And  this  is  law  that  Vll  maintain^  etc. 

ANOMVMOUS. 


THE  KNIGHT  AXD  THE  LADY. 

A  DOMBSTIC  LBGBND  OF  THB  RBIGN  OF  QUBKN  ANNB. 
"HaO,  wedded  love  I  mysterious  tie  I " 

The  Lady  Jane  was  tall  and  slim. 

The  Lady  Jane  was  fair. 
And  Sir  Thomas,  her  lord,  was  stout  of  limb, 
And  his  cough  was  short,  and  his  eyes  were  dim. 


And  he  wore  green   ''specs,"  with  a  tortoise- 
shell  rim. 
And  his  hat  was  remarkably  broad  in  the  brim, 
And  she  was  uncommonly  fond  of  him,  — 
And  they  were  a  loving  pair  !  — 
And  the  name  and  the  fame 
Of  the  Knight  and  his  Dame, 

Were  everywhere  hailed  with  the  loudest  acclaim. 

..... 

Now  Sir  Thomas  the  Good, 
Be  it  well  understood, 
Was  a  man  of  very  contemplative  mood,  — 
He  would  pore  by  the  hour, 
O'er  a  weed  or  a  flower. 
Or  the  slugs  that  come  crawling  out  after  a 

shower ; 
Black-beetles  and  Bumble-bees,  Blue-bottle  flies 
And  Moths,  were  of  no  small  account  in  his 

eyes; 
An  "Industrious  Flea"  he  'dby  no  means  despise. 
While  an  "Old  Daddy-long-legs,"  whose  "long 

legs  "  and  thighs 
Passed  the  common  in  shape  or  in  color  or  size. 
He  was  wont  to  consider  an  absolute  prize. 
Well,  it  happened  one  day,  — 
I  really  can't  say 
The  particular  month ;  but  I  think  't  was  in 

May, — 
'T  was,   I  know,   in  the  Springtime, — when 

**  Kature  looks  gay," 
As  the  Poet  observes,  —  and  on  tree-top  and  spray 
The  dear  little  dickey-birds  carol  away  ; 
When  the  grass  is  so  green,  and  the  sun  is  so 

bright, 
And  all  things  are  teeming  with  life  and  with 

light,  - 
That  the  whole  of  the  house  was  thrown  into 

afi'right, 
For  no  soul  could  conceive  what  was  gone  with 

the  Knight  t 

It  seems  he  had  taken 
A  light  breakfast,  —  bacon, 
An  egg,  — with  a  little  broiled  haddock,  —  at  most 
A  round  and  a  half  of^some  hot  buttered  toast. 
With  a  slice  of  cold  sirloin  from  yesterday's  roast. 
And  then  —  let  me  see  !  — 
He  had  two,  perhaps  three, 
Cups  (with  sugar  and  cream)  of  strong  gunpowder 

tea. 
With  aspoonful  in  each  of  some  choice  eau  de  vie,  — 
Which  with  nine  out  of  ten  would  perhaps  dis- 
agree. — 
In  fact,  I  and  my  son 
Mix  "  black  "  with  our  "Hyson," 
Neither  having  the  nerves  of  a  bull  or  a  bison. 
And  both  hating  brandy  like  what  some  call 

"  pison." 
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No  matter  fur  tlutf  — 
He  luul  called  for  liU  hat. 
With  the  btiiu  that  I  *vt  ftaiil  waa  so  broad  and 

M)  flat. 
And  hia  "8|mh»"  with  the  tortoiae-thell  rim, 

and  hiA  cane 
With  the  crotch -handled  top,  which  he  uaed  to 

suatatn 
Hiii»tept  in  hl«  walka,  and  to  poke  in  the  thmbfl 
And  the  gnai,  when  unearthing  hia  worm*  and 

hiagruba. 
Thus  armed,  he  set  oat  on  a  ramble,  —  alack  f 
He  set  out,  (loor  dear  fool !  —  but  he  never  came 

back! 

The  morning  dawned,  —  and  the  next, — and 

the  next. 
And  all  in  the  manaion  were  still  perplexed ; 

•  •  •  •  • 

Up  came  mnning  a  man,  at  a  deuoe  of  a  pace. 
With  that  Tpry  peculiar  exprenion  of  face 
Which  always  betokens  dismay  or  disaster, 
Crying  out, — 'twaa  the  gardener,  —  "O  Ma*am ! 

we  *Te  found  3fa8ter ! " 
"Where!  wherp  r"   screampd   the  lady;    and 
Echo  screamed,  "Where?" 
The  man  could  n't  say  "  Thers  !  ** 
He  had  no  breath  to  span*, 
But,  gasping  for  air,  he  could  only  respond 
By  pointing,  —  he  pointed,  alas  !  to  the  pom). 
*T  was  e'en  so,  — poor  dear  knight ! — with  his 

"  specs  **  and  his  hat 
He  *d  gone  poking  his  nose  into  this  and  to  that, 
Allien,  close  to  the  idde 
Of  the  bank,  he  eiipied 
An  "  uncommon  fine  '*  tadpole,  rpmsrkably  fat ! 
He  btooped  ;  —  and  he  thought  her 
HU  own  ;  —  be  had  caught  her! 
Got  hold  of  her  tail,  — and  to  land  almost  brought 

her. 
When  —  he  plumped  head  and  heels  into,  fifteen 
feet  water ! 

The  Lady  Jane  was  tall  and  slim. 

The  I^dy  Jsne  was  fair, 
Alas,  for  Sir  Thomas!  — shegriered  for  him. 
As  she  saw  two  senring-men,  sturdy  of  limb, 

His  body  between  them  bear  : 

She  sobbed  and  she  sighed,  she  lamented  and 
cried. 

For  of  sorrow  brimful  waa  her  eup ; 

She  swooned,  and  I  think  ahe  *d  hare  fallen  down 

and  died 

If  CapUin  MaeBride 

Had  not  been  by  her  side. 

With  the  gardener ;  they  both  their  anistaiioe 

supplied. 

And  managed  to  hold  her  up. 


But,  when  Uie  **  comes  to,** 
O,  *t  IB  shocking  to  riew 
The  aight  which  the  curpw  lereals  t 
Sir  Thomas's  body, 
It  looked  so  odd,  —  he 
Was  half  eaten  up  by  the  eels  I 
Hia  waistcoat  and  huM,  and  the  rest  ef  his 
clothes. 
Were  all  gnawlr  1  through  and  through  * 
And  out  of  each  *hue 
An  eel  they  diew  ; 
And  from  each  of  his  pockeu  they  paUad  <•  .t 

two! 
And  the  gardener  himself  had  secreted  a  few. 

As  well  we  may  suppose  ; 
For  when  he  came  running  to  gire  the  alarm 
Ha  had  aix  in  the  basket  thai  hong  om  kii 
arm. 

Good  Father  John 

Waa  summoned  anon ; 

Holy  water  was  sprinkUd, 

And  Utile  belU  tinkled. 

And  tapers  were  lighted. 

And  incense  ignited. 
And  maaaes  were  sung,  and  maaaes  were  said. 
All  day,  for  the  quiet  repoae  of  the  dead, 
^Vnd  all  night  no  one  thought  about  goiag  to  b»i 

But  Lady  Jane  was  tall  and  Uim, 
And  Lady  Jane  was  fair,  — 
And,  ere  morning  came,  that  winaome  dame 
Had  made  up  her  mind,  — or  what's  much  th* 

same. 
Had  tkoughi  ahoui — once  mors  "changing  W 

name." 
And  she  aaid,  with  a  penaiTe  air. 
To  Thompson  the  ralet,  while  takinc  ewar. 
When  aupper    was    over,    the    cloth  aad  !^ 

tray,— 
"  Eeb  a  many 
I  *Te  ate  ;  but  any 
So  good  ne'er  tasted  befora  !  — 
They  *rs  a  fish,  too,  of  which  1  *m  roDsriu 

food.  — 
Go,  pop  Sir  Thomaa  again  in  the  pond  ; 

Poor    dear  I  —  rp.  'u.   catcm     rs  »  «t 

MO&K!** 

niCii4eo  N«eer«  S**-** 
II 


SIR  MARMADCKE. 

8n  MARMADrxB  was  a  hearty  kaigM*  — 

G004I  man  f  old  man  ? 
He's  paint«*il  *itandine  bolt  npricht. 

With  his  boM  rullttl  uvcr  hi«  ka^e  . 
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His  periwig  *8  as  whitci  as  chalk, 
And  on  his  fist  he  holds  a  hawk  ; 
And  he  looks  like  the  head 
Of  an  ancient  £ftmily. 

Hia  dining-room  was  long  and  wide,  — 

Good  man  1  old  man  I 
His  spaniels  lay  by  the  fireside  ; 

And  in  other  parts,  d'  ye  see. 
Cross-bows,  tobacco-pipes,  old  hats, 
A  saddle,  his  wife,  and  a  litter  of  cats ; 

And  he  looked  like  the  head 
Of  an  ancient  family. 

He  never  turned  the  poor  from  the  gate,  — 

Good  man  !  old  man  1 
But  was  always  ready  to  break  the  pate 

Of  his  country's  enemy. 
What  knight  could  do  a  better  thing 
Than  serve  the  poor  and  fight  for  his  king  f 

And  80  may  every  head 
Of  an  ancient  family. 

GaoaCB  COLMAM. 


t 


LITTLE  BREECHES. 
A  nxs  COUNTY  vnw  or  spicial  raoviDBNCi. 

I  don't  go  much  on  religion, 

I  never  ain't  had  no  show  ; 
But  I  've  got  a  middlin'  tight  grip,  sir. 

On  the  handful  o'  things  I  know. 
I  don't  pan  out  on  the  prophets 

And  free-will,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  — 
But  1  b'lieve  in  God  and  the  angels, 

Ever  sence  out  night  last  spring. 

I  come  into  town  with  some  turnips, 

And  my  little  Gabe  come  along,  — 
No  four-year-old  in  the  county 

Could  beat  him  for  pretty  and  strongs 
Peart  and  chipper  and  sassy, 

Always  ready  to  swear  and  fight,  — 
And  I  *d  lamt  him  ter  cliaw  terbackei^ 

Jest  to  keep  his  milk-teeth  white. 

The  snow  come  down  like  a  blanket 

As  I  passed  by  Taggart's  store  ; 
I  went  in  for  a  jug  of  molasses 

And  left  the  team  at  the  door. 
Tlioy  scared  at  aonntihxufi  and  started,  — 

I  hoartl  oiip  little  miuuII, 
And  hell-to-Hplit  ov<»r  the  prairie 

Went  team,  Little  Breeches  and  all. 


Hell-to-split  over  the  prairie  ! 

I  was  almost  froze  with  skeer ; 
But  we  rousted  up  some  torches. 

And  sarched  for  'em  far  and  near. 
At  last  we  struck  bosses  and  wagon. 

Snowed  under  a  soft  white  mound, 
Upsot,  dead  beat,  —  but  of  little  Gabe 

No  hide  nor  hair  was  found. 


And  here  all  hope  soured  on  me 
Of  my  fellow-critter's  aid,  — 

I  jest  flopped  down  on  my  marrow-bone% 
Crotch-deep  in  the  snow,  and  prayed. 

•  •  #  •  • 

By  this,  the  torches  was  played  out, 

And  me  and  Isrul  Parr 
Went  off  for  some  wood  to  a  sheepfold 

That  he  said  was  somewhar  thar. 


We  found  it  at  last,  and  a  little  shed 

Where  they  shut  up  the  lambs  at  night. 
We  looked  in,  and  seen  them  huddled  thar, 

So  warm  and  sleepy  and  white  ; 
And  THAK  sot  Little  Breeches  and  chirped. 

As  peart  as  ever  you  see, 

1  want  a  phaw  of  terbacker. 

And  that 's  what 's  the  matter  of  me." 


f( 


How  did  he  git  thar  f    Angels. 

He  could  never  have  walked  in  that  storm. 
They  jest  scooped  down  and  toted  him 

To  whar  it  was  safe  and  warm. 
And  I  think  that  saving  a  little  child, 

And  bringing  him  to  his  own, 
Is  a  demed  sight  better  busine&s 

Than  loafing  around  The  Throne. 

Jamt  Bat. 


THE  COMET. 

The  comet  I  he  is  on  his  way. 

And  singing  as  he  flies ; 
The  whizzing  planets  shrink  before 

The  spectre  of  the  skies. 
Ah,  well  may  regal  orbs  bum  blue. 

And  satellites  turn  pale,  — 
Ten  million  cubic  miles  of  head. 

Ten  billion  leagues  of  tail ! 

On,  oM  by  whistling  spheres  of  light, 
He  flashes  and  he  flames  ; 

He  turns  not  to  the  left  nor  right, 
He  asks  them  not  their  names. 
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One  spurn  from  his  demoniac  heel,  — 

Away,  away  they  fly, 
When)  darkness  might  be  bottled  up 

And  sold  for  **  Tynan  dye." 

And  what  would  happen  to  the  land, 

And  how  would  look  the  sea, 
If  in  the  bearded  devil's  {Nith 

Our  earth  should  chance  to  be  ? 
Full  hot  and  high  the  sea  would  boil. 

Full  red  the  forests  gleam  ; 
Methought  I. saw  and  heard  it  all 

In  a  dyspeptic  dream  1 

I  saw  a  tutor  take  his  tube 

The  comet*s  course  to  spy  ; 
I  heard  a  scream,  —  the  gathered  rays 

Had  stewed  the  tutor's  eye  1 
I  saw  a  fort,  —  the  soldiers  all 

Were  armed  with  goggles  green  ; 
Pop  cracked  the  guns  !  whiz  flew  the  baUi ! 

Bang  went  the  magazine  I 

I  saw  a  poet  dip  a  scroll 

Each  moment  in  a  tub  ; 
I  read  upon  the  warping  back, 

"  The  Dream  of  Beelzebub." 
He  could  not  see  his  verses  bum. 

Although  his  brain  was  fried. 
And  ever  and  anon  he  bent 

To  wet  them  as  they  dried. 

I  saw  the  scalding  pitch  roll  down 

The  crackling,  sweating  pines, 
And  streams  of  smoke,  like  water-spouts, 

Burst  through  the  rumbling  mines. 
I  asked  the  firemen  why  they  made 

Such  noise  about  the  town  ; 
They  answered  not,  but  all  the  while 

The  brakes  went  up  and  down. 

I  saw  a  roasting  pullet  sit 

Upon  a  baking  egg  ; 
I  saw  a  cripple  scorch  his  hand 

Extinguishing  his  leg. 
I  saw  nine  geese  upon  the  wing 

Towards  tlie  frozen  pole, 
And  every  mother's  gosling  fell 

Crisped  to  a  crackling  coaL 

I  saw  the  ox  that  browsed  the  grass 

Writhe  in  the  blistering  rays, 
The  herbage  in  his  shrinking  jaws 

Was  all  a  fiery  blaze  ; 
I  saw  huge  finhes,  boiled  to  rags, 

Bob  through  the  bubbling  brine  ; 
And  thoughts  of  supper  crossed  my  soul,  — 

I  had  been  rash  at  miuc 


Strange  sights !  strange  sounds !  O  fiearful  dream  I 

Its  memory  haunts  me  still, 
Tlie  steaming  sea,  the  crimson  glare. 

That  wreathed  each  wooded  bill ; 
Stranger,  if  through  thy  reeling  brain 

Such  midnight  visions  sweep. 
Spare,  spare,  0  spare  thine  evening  meal. 

And  sweet  shall  be  thy  si  *f  p  ! 

OUVMR  WEfflMIX 


SPRING. 


A  nUGMBNT. 


In  the  merry  month  of  May  the  jocand  bee  fto- 

claims  the  spring. 
The  verdant  fields  give  hopes  of  hay,  the  hooae-fly 

now  is  on  the  wing. 
The  nettle  now  puts  forth  her  charms^  the  thistle 

tempts  the  (wticnt  ass, 
Black  beetles  walk  about  in  swarms,  and  from 

the  kitchens  upward  pass. 


THE  LAWYER'S  INVOCATION  TO 
SPRING. 

Whereas,  on  certain  boughs  and  spimys 
Now  divers  birds  are  heard  to  uing. 

And  sundry  flowers  their  heads  upraise. 
Hail  to  the  coming  on  of  Spring  ! 

The  songs  of  those  said  birds  arouse 
The  memory  of  our  youthful  hours, 

As  green  as  those  said  sprays  and  boogfas. 
As  fresh  and  sweet  as  those  said  flowers. 

The  birds  aforesaid  —  happy  pairs  — 
Love,  'mid  the  aforesaid  boughs,  inshrines 

In  freehold  nests  ;  themselves  their  heiia, 
Administrators,  and  assigns. 

0  busiest  term  of  Cupid's  Court, 

Where  tender  plaintiffs  actions  bris^  — 

Season  of  frolic  and  of  sport. 

Hail,  as  aforesaid,  coming  Spring  ! 

u.  r.  H.  Baowmu. 


DOUBLE  BLESSEDNESS. 

ntoM  "miss  kilmamssoc** 

0,  HAPFT,  happy,  thrice  happy  stat^. 
When  such  a  bright  Planet  governs  the  Cits 

Of  a  pair  of  united  lovers  ! 
'T  is  theirs,  in  spite  of  the  S^^rpent's  hiss, 
To  enjoy  the  pure  prime\'a1  kiss 
With  as  much  of  the  old  original  bliss 

As  mortality  ever  recovers  ! 
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There  *s  strength  in  double  joints,  no  doubt, 

In  Double  X  Ale,  and  Dublin  Stout, 

That  the  single  aorts  know  nothing  about,  — 

And  a  fist  is  strongest  when  doubled,  — 
And  double  aqiia-fortis,  of  course, 
And  double  soda-water,  perforce, 

Are  the  strongest  that  ever  bubbled  1 

There  *s  double  beauty  whenever  a  Swan 
Swims  on  a  Lake  with  her  double  thereon  ; 
And  ask  the  gardener,  Luke  or  John, 

Of  the  beauty  of  double-blowing,  — 
A  double  dahlia  delights  the  eye  ; 
And  it 's  far  the  loveliest  sight  in  the  sky 

When  a  double  rainbow  is  glowing  t 

There  *s  warmth  in  a  pair  of  double  soles, 
As  well  as  a  double  allowance  of  coals,  — 

In  a  coat  that  is  double-breasted,  — 
In  double  windows  and  double  doors. 
And  a  double  U  wind  is  blest  by  scores 

For  its  warmth  to  the  tender-chested. 

There 's  a  twofold  sweetness  in  double  pipes. 
And  a  double  barrel  and  double  snipes 

Give  the  sportsman  a  duplicate  pleasure  : 
There 's  double  safety  in  double  locks  ; 
And  double  letters  bring  cash  for  the  box  ; 
And  all  the  world  knows  that  double  knocks 

Are  gentility's  double  measure. 

Tliere  's  a  double  chuck  at  a  double  chin, 

And  of  course  there 's  a  double  pleasure  therein. 

If  the  parties  were  brought  to  telling  : 
And  however  our  Dennisses  take  offence, 
A  double  meaning  shows  double  sense  : 

And  if  proverbs  tell  truth, 
A  double  tooth 
Is  Wisdom's  adopted  dwelling. 

But  double  wisdom,  and  pleasure,  and  sense. 

Beauty,  res|>ect,  strength,  comfort,  and  thence 

Through  whatever  the  list  discovers. 

They  are  all  in  the  double  blessedness  summed. 

Of  what  was  formerly  double-drummed. 

The  Marriage  of  two  true  Lovers  ! 

Thomas  Hood. 


Himself  he  boards  and  lodges  ;  both  invites 

/And  feasts  himself ;  sleeps  with  himself  o'  nights. 

He  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to  procure 

Chattels ;  himself  is  his  own  furniture. 

And  his  sole  riches.     Wheresoe'er  he  roam  — 

Knock  when  you  will  —  he  *s  sure  to  be  at  home. 

Charles  Lamb. 


THE  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  frugal  snail,  with  forecast  of  repose. 

Carries  his  house  with  him  where'er  he  goes  ; 

Peeps  out,  —  and  if  there  comes  a  shower  of  rain. 

Retreats  to  his  small  domicile  again. 

Touch  but  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn,  —  't  is  well,  — 

He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuary  Shell, 

He  *s  his  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant ;  stay 

Long  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  Quarter  Day. 


NEWTON'S  PRINCIPIA. 

Great  Newton's  self,  to  whom  the  world 's  in  debt. 

Owed  to  School  Mistress  sage  his  Alphabet ; 

But  quickly  wiser  than  his  Teacher  grown. 

Discovered  properties  to  her  unknown  ; 

Of  A  plus  B,  or  mitiuSt  learned  the  use, 

Known  Quantities  from  unknown  to  educe  ; 

And  made  —  no  doubt  to  that  old  dame's  sor- 

prise  — 

The  Christ-Cross- Row  his  ladder  to  the  skies. 

Yet,  whatsoe'er  Geometricians  say. 

Her  lessons  were  his  true  Primcipia  f 

Charles  Lamb.  * 


THE  EGGS  AND  THE  HORSES. 
a  matrimonial  snc 

John  Dobbins  was  so  captivated 
By  Mary  Trueman's  fortune,  face,  and  cap, 
(With  near  two  thousand  pounds  the  hook  was 

baited,) 
That  in  he  popped  to  matrimony's  trap. 

One  small  ingredient  towards  happiness, 
It  seems,  ne'er  occupied  a  single  Uiought ; 

For  his  accomplished  bride 

Appearing  well  supplied 
With  the  three  charms  of  riches,  beauty,  dress, 

He  did  not,  as  he  ought. 

Think  of  aught  else ;  so  no  inquiry  made  he 
As  to  the  temper  of  the  lady. 

And  here  was  certainly  a  great  omission  ; 
None  should  accept  of  Hymen's  gentle  fetter, 

"  For  worse  or  better," 
Whatever  be  their  prospect  or  condition. 
Without  acquaintance  with  each  other's  nature  ; 
For  many  a  mild  and  quiet  creature 
Of  charming  disposition, 
Alas !  by  thoughtless  marriage  has  destroyed  it. 
So  take  advice  ;  let  girls  dress  e'er  so  tastily. 
Don't  enter  into  wedlock  hastily 
Unless  you  can't  avoid  it. 

Week  followed  week,  and,  it  must  be  confest. 
The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  had  both  been 
blest  : 
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Month  after  month  had  Uinguidly  transpired. 
Both  parties  became  tired  : 
Year  after  year  dragged  on  ; 
Their  happiness  was  gone. 

Ah  !  foolish  pair  t 

**  Bear  and  forbear  " 

Should  be  the  rule  for  married  folks  to  take. 

But  blind  mankind  (poor  discontented  elves !) 

Too  often  make 

The  misery  of  themselves. 

At  length  the  husband  said,  ' '  This  will  not  do  1 
Mary,  1  never  will  be  ruled  by  you : 

So,  wife,  d*  ye  see  ? 
To  live  together  as  we  can't  agree. 
Suppose  we  part ! " 
With  woman's  pride, 
Mary  replied, 

"  With  all  my  heart  I " 

John  Dobbins  then  to  Mary's  father  goes, 
And  gives  the  list  of  his  imsgined  woes. 

<*  Dear  son-in-kw  ! "  the  father  said,  "  I  see 
All  is  quite  true  that  you  *ve  been  telling  me ; 
Yet  there  in  marriage  is  such  strange  fatality, 

That  when  as  much  of  life 

You  will  have  seen 

As  it  has  been 
My  lot  to  see,  I  think  you  11  own  your  wife 
As  good  or  better  than  the  generality. 

"An  interest  in  your  case  I  really  take, 
And  therefore  gladly  this  agreement  make  : 
An  hundred  eggs  within  this  basket  lie. 
With  which  your  'uck,  to-morrow,  you  shall  try ; 
Also  my  five  best  horses,  with  my  cart ; 
And  from  the  farm  at  dawn  you  shall  depart. 
All  round  the  country  go, 
And  be  particular,  1  beg  ; 

Where  husbands  rule,  a  horse  bestow, 

But  where  the  wives,  an  egg. 
And  if  the  horses  go  before  the  eggs, 
1  '11  ease  you  of  your  wife,  —  1  will,  —  I  fegs  ! " 

Away  the  married  man  departed, 
Brisk  and  ligh  t-hearted  : 
Not  doubting  that,  of  course. 
The  first  five  houses  each  would  take  a  horse. 
At  the  first  house  he  knocked. 
He  felt  a  little  shocked 
To  hear  a  female  voice,  with  angry  roar, 
Scream  out,  —  *'  Hullo  1 
Who  's  there  below  T 
Why,  husband,  are  you  deaf?  go  to  the  door, 
Soe  who  it  is,  I  beg." 
Our  poor  friend  John 
Trudged  quickly  on. 
But  first  laid  at  the  door  an  egg. 


I  will  not,  all  his  journey  through 
The  discontented  traveller  punue ; 
Suffice  it  here  to  say 
That  when  his  first  day's  task  was  nearly  done^ 
He  'd  seen  an  hundred  husbands,  minus  one, 
And  eggs  just  ninety* nine  had  given  away. 
"  Ha  1  there  's  a  hoiuie  where  he  I  bcek  must 

dwell," 
At  length  cried  John ;  * '  I  '11  goand  ring  the  belL" 

The  servant  came,  — John  asked  him,  **  Prmv, 
Friend,  is  your  master  in  the  way  I  ** 

"  No,"  said  the  man,  with  smiling  phiJ^ 
"  My  master  is  not,  but  my  mistrvM  is ; 
Walk  in  that  parlor,  dr,  my  lady  's  in  it : 
Master  will  be  himself  there — in  a  minute." 
The  lady  said  her  husband  then  was  dressing 
And,  if  his  business  was  not  very  pressing 
She  would  prefer  that  he  should  wait  tintil 
His  toilet  was  completed ; 
Adding,  **  Pray,  sir,  be  seated.** 
"Madam,  1  will," 
Said  John,  with  great  politeness ;  *'  bat  I  own 
That  you  alone 
Can  tell  me  all  I  wish  to  know  ; 
Will  you  do  so  ? 
Pardon  my  rudeness, 
And  just  have  the  goodness 
(A  wager  to  decide)  to  tell  me  —  do — 
Who  governs  in  this  house, — your  spoose  or 
you  ?" 

"  Sir,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  doubting  nod, 

"  Your  question  's  very  odd  ; 
But  as  I  think  none  ought  to  be 
Ashamed  to  do  their  duty  (do  you  see  f) 
On  that  account  I  scruple  not  to  aay 
It  always  is  my  pleasure  to  obey. 
But  here 's  my  husband  (always  sad  withoat 

me) ; 
Take  not  my  word,  bat  ask  him,  if  yw 
doubt  me." 


"  Sir,"  said  the  husband,  "  't  ii  moat  tnie ; 

I  promise  you, 
A  more  obedient,  kind,  aiid  gentle  womaa 
Does  not  exist. 

"  Give  us  your  fist," 
Said  John,  "  and,  as  the  case  Is  something 
than  common. 
Allow  me  to  present  you  with  a  beast 
Worth  fifty  guineas  at  the  very  least. 


There  's  Smiler,  sir,  a  beauty,  yon  most  own. 

There  's  Prince,  that  handsome  black. 
Ball  the  gray  mare,  and  Saladin  the  roan. 
Besides  old  Dunn  ; 
Come,  sir,  choose  one ; 
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But  take  advice  from  me, 
Let  Prince  be  he  ; 
Why,  sir,  you  '11  look  the  hero  on  his  back. 


tf 


**  I  *11  take  the  black,  and  thank  you  too." 
"Nay,  husband,  that  will  never  do  ; 
You  know,  you  *vc  often  heard  me  say 
How  much  I  long  to  have  a  gray  ; 
And  thia  one  will  exactly  do  for  me." 
**  No,  no,'*  said  he, 
"  Friend,  take  the  four  others  back, 
And  only  leave  the  black." 
"Nay,  husband,  I  declare 
I  must  have  the  gray  mare." 
Adding  (with  gentle  force), 
*'  The  gray  mare  is,  I  'm  sure,  the  better  horse. 

"  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  —  good  sir. 

The  gray  mare  we  prefer  ; 
So  we  accept  your  gift."    John  made  a  feg  : 
"  Allow  me  to  present  you  with  an  egg ; 

'T  is  my  last  egg  remaining. 

The  cause  of  my  reg-.iining, 
I  trust,  the  fond  affection  of  my  wife. 
Whom  I  will  love  the  better  all  my  life. 


I* 


Home  to  content  has  her  kind  father  brought  me  ; 
I  thank  him  for  the  lesson  he  has  taught  me." 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE  INDIAN  CHIEFTAIN. 

*T  WAS  late  in  the  autumn  of  *53 
That,  making  some  business-like  excuse, 

1  left  New  York,  which  is  home  to  me. 
And  went  on  the  ca  s  to  Syracuse. 

Bora  and  cradled  in  Maiden  Lane, 

I  went  to  school  in  Bittery  Row, 
Till  when,  my  daily  bread  to  obtain, 

They  made  me  clerk  to  Muggins  k  Co. 

Bat  I  belonged  to  a  genteel  set 

Of  clerks  with  souls  above  their  sphere. 

Who  night  after  night  together  met 
To  feast  on  intellectual  cheer. 

We  talked  of  Irving  and  Bryant  and  Spratt,  — 
Of  Willis,  and  how  much  they  pay  him  per 

page,— 
Of  Sontag  and  Julien  and  Art,  and  all  that,  — 
And  what  d'  ye  call  it  I  ->  the  Voice  of  the  Age  I 

We  wrote  little  pieces  on  purling  brooks. 

And  meadow,  and  zephyr,  and  sea,  and  sky,  — 
Things  of  which  we  had  seen  good  descriptions 
in  books. 
And  the  last,  between  houses  some  sixty  feet 
high  ! 


Somehow  in  this  way  my  soul  got  fired  ; 

I  wanted  to  see  and  hear  and  know 
The  glorious  things  that  our  hearts  inspired,  — 

The  things  that  sparkled  in  poetry  so  ! 

And  I  had  heard  of  the  dark-browed  braves 

Of  the  famous  Onondaga  race. 
Who  once  paddled  the  birch  o'er  Mohawk's  waves. 

Or  swept  his  shores  in  war  and  the  chase. 

I  'd  see  that  warrior  stera  and  fleet ! 

Ay,  bowed  though  he  be  with  oppression's 
abuse  : 
I  'd  grasp  his  hand  !  —  so  in  Chambers  Street 

I  took  my  passage  for  Syracuse. 

Arrived  at  last,  I  gazed  upon 
The  smoke-dried  wigwam  of  the  tribe : 

"  The  depot,  sir,"  suggested  one,  — 
I  smiled  to  scorn  the  idle  gibe. 

Then  to  the  baggage-man  I  cried, 

"0,  point  me  an  Indian  chieftain  out  !* 

Rudely  he  grinned  as  he  replied, 
"  You  '11  see  'em  loafin'  all  about  I " 

Wounded  I  turn,  — when  lo,  e'en  now 
Before  me  stands  the  sight  I  crave  I 

I  know  him  by  his  swarthy  brow  ; 
It  is  an  Onondaga  bmve  ! 

I  know  him  by  his  falcon  eye. 
His  raven  tress  and  mien  of  pride  ; 

Those  dingy  draperies,  as  they  fly. 
Tell  that  a  great  soul  throbs  inside  I 

No  eagle-feathered  crown  he  wears. 

Capping  in  pride  his  kingly  brow ; 
But  his  crownless  hat  in  grief  declares, 
'*  I  am  an  unthroned  monarch  now  t " 

"  0  noble  son  of  a  royal  line  f " 

1  exclaim,  as  I  gaze  into  his  face, 
' '  How  shall  I  knit  my  soul  to  thine  T 

How  right  the  vrrongs  of  thine  iigured  nee  t 

"  What  shall  I  do  for  thee,  glorious  one  t 
To  soothe  thy  sorrows  my  soul  aspires. 

Speak  !  and  say  how  the  Saxon's  son 

May  atone  for  the  wrongs  of  his  ruthless  sires  1 " 

He  sjjcaks,  he  speaks  !  —  that  noble  chipf  * 
From  his  marble  lips  deep  accents  come  ; 

And  I  catch  the  sound  of  his  mighty  grief,  — 
"  PU*  gf  me  tru  ctnifor  git  some  rum  I " 

AMONYMOUS. 


ROPRECHT  THE  ROBBER. 

RopRECHT  the  Robber  is  taken  at  last ; 
In  Cologne  they  have  him  fast ; 
Trial  is  over,  and  sentence  past ; 
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And  hopes  of  cscaiMj  were  v&in,  he  knew ; 
For  the  gallows  now  must  have  its  due. 

But  buried  Roprecht  must  not  be  ; 

He  is  to  be  left  on  the  triple  tree  ; 

That  they  who  pass  along  may  spy 

Where  the  famous  robber  is  hanging  on  high. 

It  will  be  a  comfortable  sight 
To  see  him  there  by  day  and  by  night ; 
For  Roprecht  the  Robber  many  a  year 
Had  kept  the  country  round  in  fear. 

In  his  suit  of  irons  he  was  hung  ; 

They  sprinkled  him  then,  and  their  psalm  they 

sung ; 
And,  turning  away  when  this  duty  was  paid, 
They  said,  —  ' '  What  a  goodly  end  he  had  made  1 " 

The  crowd  broke  up,  and  went  their  way  ; 
All  were  gone  by  the  close  of  day  ; 
And  Roprecht  the  Robber  was  left  there, 
Hanging  alone  in  the  moonlight  air. 

The  stir  in  Cologne  is  greater  to-day 
Than  all  the  bustle  of  yesterday  ; 
Hundreds  and  thousands  went  out  to  see  ; 
The  irons  and  chains,  as  well  as  he, 
Were  gone,  but  the  rope  was  left  on  the  tree. 

A  wonderful  thing  !  for  every  one  said 
He  had  hung  till  he  was  dead,  dead,  dead  ; 
And  on  the  gallows  was  seen,  from  noon 
Till  ten  o'clock,  in  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Moreover,  the  hangman  was  ready  to  swear 
He  had  done  hi^  part  with  all  due  care  ; 
And  that  certainly  better  hanged  than  he 
No  one  ever  was,  or  ever  could  be. 

So  't  was  thought,  because  he  had  died  so  well, 
He  was  taken  away  by  miracle. 
But  would  he  again  alive  be  found  f 
Or  had  he  been  laid  in  holy  ground  ? 

T  was  a  whole  week's  wonder  in  tbnt  great  town, 
And  in  all  places,  up  the  river  an  A  down  ; 
But  a  greatiT  wonder  took  place  of  it  then, 
For  Roprecht  was  found  on  the  gallows  again. 

With  that  the  whole  city  flocked  out  to  see  ; 
There  Roprecht  was  on  the  triple  tree. 
Dead,  past  all  doubt,  as  dead  could  be  ; 
But  fi-ehh  he  was,  as  if  spells  had  charmed  him, 
And  neither  wind  nor  weather  had  harmed  him. 


"VNHiile  the  multitude  stood  in  a  muse. 

One  said,  **  I  'm  sure  he  was  hanged  in  shoes. 

In  this  the  hangman  and  all  concurred  ; 

But  now,  behold,  he  was  booted  and  spurred  1 


•t 


Plainly,  therefore,  it  was  to  be  seen, 
That  somewhere  on  horseback  he  had  been  ; 
And  at  this  the  people  marvelled  more 
Than  at  anything  which  had  liappcned  before. 

For  ri'ot  in  riding  trim  was  he 

When  he  disappeared  from  the  triple  tree  ; 

And  his  suit  of  irons  he  still  was  in. 

With  the  collar  that  clippeii  him  under  the  chin. 

Roprecht  the  Robber  had  long  been  their  cune. 
And  hanging  had  only  made  him  wont:  ; 
For  bad  as  he  was  when  living,  they  said 
They  had  rather  meet  him  alive  than  dead. 

...  a  * 

Pieter  Snoye  was  a  boor  of  good  mown. 
Who  dweltabout  an  hour  andahalf  from  the  town; 
And  he,  while  the  people  were  all  in  debate^ 
Went  quietly  in  at  the  city  gate. 

For  Father  Egf  he  sought  about, 
His  Confessor,  till  he  found  him  out ; 
But  the  Father  Confesaor  wondered  to  Me 
The  old  man,  and  what  his  errand  might  be. 

*'  I  and  my  son,  Piet  Pietersioon, 

Were  returning  home,  by  the  light  of  the  iDoen» 

From  this  good  city  of  Cologne, 

On  the  night  of  the  execution  day  ; 

And  hard  by  the  gibbet  was  our  way. 

'*  About  midnight  it  was  we  were  passing  by. 
My  son,  Piet  Piecerszoon,  and  I, 
When  we  heard  a  moaning  as  we  came  netf, 
Which  made  us  quake,  at  first,  for  fear. 

"  But  the  moaning  was  presently  heard  again. 
And  we  knew  it  was  noihing  ghostly  then  ; 
'  Lord  help  us,  father  !  *  Piet  Pietenzoon  Mid, 
'  Roprecht,  for  certain,  is  not  dead.* 

**  So  under  the  gallows  our  cart  we  drive. 
And,  sure  enough,  the  man  was  alive. 
Because  of  the  irons  that  he  was  in. 
He  was  hanging,  not  by  the  nedt,  but  the  dlok 

'*  The  reason  why  things  had  got  thn>  \mng 
Was  that  the  rope  had  been  left  too  long  ; 
The  hangman's  fault,  —  a  clumsy  rogue. 
He  is  not  fit  to  hang  a  dog. 

"  My  son,  Piet  Pieteracoon,  and  I, 
We  took  him  down,  seeing  none  was  nigh ; 
And  we  took  off  his  suit  of  irons  with  cair^ 
When  we  got  him  home,  and  w^  hid  him  there. 

<*  Well,  Father,  we  kept  him  at  be<l  and  board 
Till  his  neck  was  cured  and  his  strength  n^tore4 
And  we  should  have  pent  him  off  th»  day 
With  something  to  help  him  on  his  way ; 
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"  But  this  wicked  Roprecht,  what  did  he, 
Though  he  had  been  saved  thus  mercifully  ? 
Haugiug  had  done  him  so  little  good, 
That  he  took  to  hifl  old  ways  as  soon  nn  he  could. 

*•  Last  night,  when  we  were  all  asleep, 
Out  of  his  bed  did  this  gallows*bird  cio  ]» ; 
Piet  Pieterszoon's  boots  and  spurs  he  put  en, 
And  stole  my  best  horse,  and  away  he  was  gone. 

"  Now  Alit,  my  wife,  did  not  sleep  so  hard 
But  she  heard  the  horse's  feet  in  the  yard  ; 
Ami  when  she  jogged  me,  and  bade  me  wake, 
My  mind  misgave  me  as  soon  as  she  spake. 

**To  the  window  my  good  woman  went. 
And  watched  which  way  his  course  he  bent ; 
And  in  such  time  as  a  pipe  can  be  lit, 
Our  horses  were  ready  with  bridle  and  bit. 

"  Away,  as  fast  as  we  could  hie, 

Wo  went,  Piet  Pietcrszoon  and  I  ; 

And  still  on  the  plain  we  had  him  in  sight ; 

The  moon  did  not  shine  for  nothing  that  night. 

"  Knowing  the  ground  and  riding  fast, 

We  came  up  with  him  at  last ; 

And  —  would  you  believe  it  ? — Father  Kyf, 

The  ungrateful  wretch  would  have  taken  my  life, 

If  he  had  not  missed  his  stroke  with  a  knife. 

"  When  we  had  got  him  on  the  ground. 
We  fastened  his  hands,  and  his  legs  we  bound  ; 
And  across  the  horse  we  laid  him  then, 
And  brought  him  back  to  the  house  again. 

'* '  We  have  robbed  the  gallows,  and  that  was  ill 

done,' 
Said  1  to  Pieterszoon,  my  son, 
•And  rrstitution  we  must  make 
To  that  same  gallows,  for  justice'  sake.' 

"In  his  suit  of  irons  the  rogue  we  arrayed, 
And  once  again  in  the  cart  he  was  laid  ; 
Night  not  yet  so  far  was  spent 
But  there  was  time  enough  for  our  intent ; 
And  back  to  the  triple  tree  we  went. 

"Hi."*  own  ro|)e  was  ready  there, 

To  measure  the  length  we  took  good  care  ; 

And  the  job  which  the  bungling  hangman  began, 

This  time,  1  think,  was  properly  done, 

By  me  and  Piet  Pieterszoon,  my  son." 

ROBERT  SOVTHBV.- 
■        ♦    ■ 

SNEEZING. 

What  a  moment,  what  a  doubt  t 
All  my  noM  is  inside  out,  — 
All  my  thrilling,  tickling  caustic. 
Pyramid  rhinocerostic, 


Wants  to  sneeze  and  cannot  do  it ! 
How  it  yearns  me,  thrills  me,  stings  me, 
How  with  rapturous  torment  fills  me  ! 

Now  says,  *  *  Sneeze,  you  fool,  —  get  through  it. " 
Shee  —  shee  —  oh  !  't  is  most  del-i&hi  — 
Ishi  —  ishi —  most  del-ishi  1 
(Hang  it,  I  shall  sneeze  till  spring  1) 
Snuif  is  a  delicious  thing. 

ANONYMOUS. 


CARMEN. 

Cano  carmen  sixpence,  a  corbis  plena  rye, 

Multas  aves  atras  percoctas  in  a  pie  ; 

Ubi  pie  apertus  tum  canit  avium  grex  ; 

Nonne  suavis  cibus  hoc  locari  ante  rex  f 

Fuisset  rex  in  parlor,  multo  de  nummo  tumens  ; 

Regina  in  culina,  bread  and  mel  consumens  ; 

Ancilla  was  in  horto,  dependens  out  her  clothes, 

Quum  venit  parva  comix  demorsaest  her  nose." 

Matbr  anser's  Melodies. 


NOCTURNAL  SKETCH. 

Even  is  come ;  and  from  the  dark  Park,  hark. 
The  signal  of  the  setting  sun  —  one  gun  ! 
And  six  is  sounding  from  the  chime,  prime  time 
To  go  and  see  the  Drury-Lane  Dane  slain,  — 
Or  hear  Othello's  jealous  doubt  spout  out,  — 
Or  Macbeth  raving  at  that  shade-made  blade. 
Denying  to  his  frantic  clutch  much  touch  ;  — 
Or  else  to  see  Ducrow  with  wide  stride  ride 
Four  horses  as  no  other  man  can  span  ; 
Or  in  the  small  Olympic  Pitt  sit  split 
Laughing  at  Liston,  while  you  quiz  his  phiz. 

Anon  Night  comes,  and  with  her  wings  brings 

things 
Such  as,  with  his  poetic  tongue,  Young  sung ; 
The  gas  up-blazes  with  its  bright  white  light. 
And  paralytic  watchmen  prowl,  howl,  growl. 
About  the  streets  and  take  up  Pall- Mall  Sal, 
Who,  hasting  to  her  nightly  jobs,  robs  fobs. 

Now  thieves  to  enter  for  your  cash,  smash,  cnush, 
Past  drowsy  Charley,  in  a  deep  sleep,  civep, 
But,  frightened  by  Policeman  B.  S,  flee. 
And  while  they  *re  going,  whisper  low,  "No  go  !  ** 

Now  puss,  while  folksare  in  their  beds,  treads  leads. 
And  sleepers  waking,  grumble, — ' '  Drat  that  cat! " 
Who  in  the  gutter  caterwauls,  squalls,  mauls. 
Some  feline  foe,  and  screams  in  shrill  ill-will. 

Now  Bulls  of  Bashan,  of  a  piize  size,  rise 
In  childish  dreams,  and  with  a  roar  gore  poor 
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Georg)',  or  Charley,  or  Billy,  willy-nilly  ;  — 
But  Nursemaid  iu  auightiiiai-erest,  cheHt-presaed, 
Dreameth  of  oue  of  her  old  flames,  James  Games, 
And  that  she  hears  —  what  faith  is  man's  —  Ann*8 

banns 
And  his,  from  Reverend  Mr.  Rice,  twice,  thrice  ; 
White  ribbons  flourish,  and  a  stout  shout  out. 
That  upward  goes,  shows  Rose  knows  those  beaux' 

woes  !  THOMAS  Hooo. 


SORROWS  OF  WERTHER. 

Werther  had  a  love  for  Charlotte 
Such  as  words  could  never  utter  ; 

Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her  f 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

Charlotte  was  a  married  lady. 
And  a  moral  man  was  Werther, 

And  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies 
Would  do  nothing  for  to  hurt  her. 

So  he  sighed  and  pined  and  ogled. 
And  his  passion  boile<l  and  bubbled. 

Till  he  blew  his  silly  brains  out. 
And  no  more  was  by  it  troubled. 

Charlotte,  having  seen  his  body 

Borne  before  her  on  a  shutter, 

like  a  well-conducted  person, 

Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

William  Makepoacs  Thacxboay. 


TOO  FULL  OF  BEER, 

A  SOMC  or  THS  KNGLISH  WOKKING  CLAflES. 

^iv,  — "Poor  Mary  Anns.? 

For  Reform  we  feels  too  lazy ; 

Too  full  o'  beer. 
Much  malt  liquor  makes  us  hazy, 

Too  full  o'  beer. 
We  don't  want  no  alteration 
Of  the  present  Legislation  ; 
'T  won*t  aflect  our  sittiwation, 

Too  full  o'  beer. 

We  *ve  the  means  to  bile  our  kettles. 

Too  full  o*  beer. 
Not  bad  off  for  drink  and  wittles, 

Too  full  o'  beer. 
When  we  *ve  got  no  work  nor  Wages 
Politics  our  minds  engages. 
Till  such  time  we  never  rages. 

Too  full  o'  beer. 


WiU  this  here  Reform,  we 
Too  full  o'  beer. 
Clear  us  quite  of  rates  and  taxei, 

Too  full  o*  beer  ? 
Income-Tax  the  middliu*  classes 
Loads  unequal, —  patient  asses  !  — 
But  it  don't  oppress  the  msMm, 
^  Too  full  o*  beer. 

We  be  willin'  to  be  quiet. 

Too  full  o*  beer. 
Not  a  bit  inclined  to  riot. 

Too  full  o'  beer. 
From  the  ale  that 's  sound  and  nappy, 
Him  as  wants  a  change  is  aappy  ; 
Wot 's  the  odds  so  long 's  you  *re  happy. 

Too  full  o'  beer  ? 

TWCH. 


DOWS  FLAT. 

Dow'8  Flat.    That 's  its  name. 

And  I  reckon  that  you 
Are  a  stranger  T    The  same  ? 
Well,  I  thought  it  was  true. 
For  thar  is  n't  a  man  on  the  river  as  can't  ipot  tbs 
place  at  first  view. 

It  was  called  after  Dow,  — 

Which  the  same  was  an  ass ; 
And  as  to  the  how 
Thet  the  thing  kem  to  pass,  — 
Jest  tie  up  your  boss  to  that  buckeye,  and  sit  ye 
down  here  in  the  grass. 

Tou  see  this  yer  Dow 

Hed  the  worst  kind  of  luck  ; 
He  slipped  up  somehow 
On  each  thing  thet  he  struck. 
Why,  ef  he'd  a'  straddled  thet  fenoe-rail  tie 
demed  thing  *ed  get  up  and  back. 

He  mined  on  the  bar 

Till  he  could  n't  pay  rates ; 
He  was  smashed  by  a  car 
When  he  tnnne1le<l  with  Bates  ; 
And  right  on  the  top  of  his  trouble  kem  his  wife 
and  five  kids  from  the  States. 

It  was  rough,  —  mighty  rough  ; 

But  the  boys  they  stood  by. 
And  they  brought  him  the  stuff 
For  a  house,  on  the  sly  ; 
And  the  old  woman,  —  well,  she  did  wishing, 
and  took  on  when  no  one  iru  nigh. 
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But  this  yer  luck  of  Dow's 
•  Was  so  powerful  mean 
That  the  8X)ring  near  his  houm 
Dried  light  up  on  tlie  green ; 
And  he  sunk  forty  feet  down  for  water,  but  nary 
a  drop  to  be  seen. 

Then  the  bar  petered  out. 

And  the  boys  would  n't  stay ; 
And  the  chills  got  about. 
And  his  wife  fell  away  ; 
But  Dow,  in  his  well,  kept  a  peggin'  in  his 
usual  ridikilous  way. 

One  day,  —  it  was  June,  — 

And  a  year  ago,  je^t,  — 
This  Dow  kem  at  noon 
To  his  work  like  the  rest, 
With  a  shovel  and  pirtk  on  his  shoulder,  and  a 
derringer  hid  in  his  breast. 

He  goes  to  the  well. 

And  he  stands  on  the  brink. 
And  stops  for  a  spell 
Jest  to  listen  and  think  : 
For  the  sun  in  his  eyes,  (jest  like  this,  sir !)  you 
see,  kinder  made  the  cuss  blink. 

His  two  ragged  gals 

In  the  gulch  were  at  play. 
And  a  gownd  that  was  Sal's 
Kinder  flapped  on  a  bay  : 
Not  much  for  a  man  to  be  leavin*,  but  his  all,  — 
as  I  *ve  hcer'd  the  folks  say. 

And  —  that 's  a  peart  boss 

Thet  you  *ve  got  —  ain't  it  now  t 
What  might  be  her  cost  ? 

Eh  T  Oh  !  —Well  then,  Dow  — 
Let's  see, — well,  thnt  forty-foot  graye  wasn't 
his,  sir,  that  day,  anyhow. 

For  a  blow  of  his  pick 

Sorter  caved  in  the  side, 
And  he  looked  and  turned  sick, 
Then  he  trembled  and  cried. 
For  you  see  the  dem  cuss  had  struck  —  "  Wa- 
ter?" — beg  your  parding,  young  man, 
there  you  lied  1 

It  was  gold,  —  in  the  quartz, 

And  it  ran  all  alike  ; 
And  I  reckon  five  oughts 
Was  the  worth  of  that  strike  ; 
And  that  house  with  the  coopi low's  his'n, — 
which  the  same  is  n't  bad  for  a  Pike. 

Thet 's  why  it 's  Dow's  Flat ; 

And  the  thing  of  it  is 
That  he  kinder  got  that 


Through  sheer  contiuiriness  : 
For  't  was  loaUr  the  demed  cuss  was  aeekin',  and 
his  luck  made  him  certain  to  miss. 

Thet 's  so.     Thar  *s  your  way 

To  the  left  of  yon  tree  ; 

But  —  a  —  look  h'yur,  say, 

Won't  you  come  up  to  tea  ? 

No  ?    Well,  then  the  next  time  you  're  jMissin' ; 

and  ask  after  Dow,  —  and  thet 's  nu. 

Francis  Bebt  Hahtb. 


CHIQUITA. 

Beautiful  !  Sir,  yon  may  say  so.  Thar  is  n't 
her  match  in  the  county,  — 

Is  thar,  old  gal?  Chiquita,  my  darling,  my 
beauty  ! 

Feel  of  tluit  neck,  sir,  — thar 's  yelvet !  Whoa  t 
Steady  —  ah,  will  you  ?  you  vixen  I 

Whoa  !  I  say.  Jack,  trot  her  out ;  let  the  gen- 
tleman look  at  her  paces. 

Morgan  !  —  She  ain't  nothin'  else,  and  I  'ye  got 

the  papers  to  prove  it. 
Sired  by  Chippewa  Chief,  and  twelve  hundred 

dollars  won't  buy  her. 
Briggs  of  Tuolumne  owned  her.     Did  you  know 

Briggs  of  Tuolumne  I  — 
Busted  hisself  in  White  Pine,  and  blew  out  his 

brains  down  in  'Frisco  ? 

Hed  n't  no  savey,  —  bed  Briggs.     Thar,  Jack  ! 

that'll  do,  —  quit  that  foolin' ! 
Nothin'  to  what  she  kin  do  when  she 's  got  her 

work  cut  out  before  her. 
Hosses  is  bosses,  you  know,  and  likewise,  too, 

jockeys  is  jockeys ; 
And  't  ain't  every  man  as  can  ride  as  knows  what 

a  hoes  has  got  in  him. 

Know  the  old  ford  on  the  Fork,  that  nearly  got 

Flanigan's  leaders  ? 
Nasty  in  daylight,  you  bet,  and  a  mighty  rough 

ford  in  low  water  ! 
Well,   it  ain't  six  weeks  ago  that  me  and  the 

Jedge,  and  his  nevey, 
Struck  for  thnt  fonl  in  the  night,  in  the  rain,  and 

the  water  all  round  us ; 

Up  to  onr  flanks  in  the  gulch,  and  Rattlesnake 

Creek  just  a  bilin*. 
Not  a  plank  left  in  the  dam,  and  nary  a  bridge 

on  the  river. 
I  had  the  gray,  and  the  Jedge  had  his  roan,  and 

his  nevey,  Chiquita ; 
And  after  us  trundled  the  rocks  jest  loosed  from 

the  top  of  the  oa&on. 
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Lickity,  lickity,  switch,  we  came  to  the  ford, 

and  Chiquita 
Buckled  right  down  to  her  work,  and  afore  I  could 

yell  to  her  rider, 
Took  water  jest  at  the  ford,  and  there  was  the 

Jedge  and  me  standing, 
And  twelve  hundred  dollars  of  hoss-flesh  afloat, 

and  a  driftiu'  to  thunder  ! 

Would  ye  Vlieve  it,  that  night,  that  hoas,— that 

ar*  filly,  — Chiquita,— 
Walked  herself  into  her  stall,  and  stood  there  all 

quiet  and  dripping ! 
Clean  as  a  heaver  or  rat,  with  nary  a  buckle  of 

harness, 
Just  as  she  swam  the  Fork,  —  that  hoss,  that  ar* 

filly,  Chiquita. 

That  *s  what  I  call  a  hoss  !  and  — what  did  yon 

say  I  —  0,  the  nevey  ? 
Drownded,  I  reckon,  — leastways,  he  never  kem 

back  to  deny  it. 
Ye  see  the  demed  fool  had  no  seat,  —  ye  could  n't 

have  made  him  a  rider  ; 

And  then,  ye  know,  boys  will  be  boys,  and  bosses 

—  well,  bosses  is  bosses  ! 

FRANCIS' Bret  Hartb. 


LITTLE  BILLEE. 

There  were  three  sailors  of  Bristol  City 
Who  took  a  boat  and  went  to  sea, 

But  first  with  beef  and  captain's  biscuits 
And  pickled  pork  they  loaded  she. 

There  was  goi^ng  Jack,  and  guzzling  Jimmy, 
And  the  youngest  he  was  little  Billee  ; 

Now  when  they  'd  got  as  far  as  the  Equator 
They  'd  nothing  left  but  one  split  pea. 


Uavs  gorging  Jack  to  guzzling  Jimmy, 
*'  I  am  extremely  hungaree." 

Tu  gor^i^ing  Jack  says' guzzling  Jimmy, 
**  We  've  nothing  left,  us  must  eat  we. 
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Says  gorging  Jack  to  guzzling  Jimmy, 
**  With  one  another  we  should  n't  agree  ! 

There  *s  little  Bill,  he  *s  young  and  tender. 
We  're  old  and  tough,  so  let 's  eat  he." 

"  0  Billy  !  we  *re  going  to  kill  and  eat  you. 
So  undo  the  button  of  your  chemie. " 

Wlien  Bill  received  this  information. 
He  used  his  pocket-handkerchie. 

•*  First  let  me  say  my  catechism 
Which  my  poor  mother  taught  to  me." 


"Make haste!  makehaste!*'  nysgnzzling Jimmy, 
While  Jack  pulled  out  his  snickenn««. 

Billy  went  up  to  the  main-top*gallant  mast. 
And  down  he  fell  on  his  :  ended  kne**. 

He  scarce  had  come  to  the  Twelfth  Commandmeat 
When  up  he  jumps  —  "  There '»  land  1  see  !  ** 

''Jerusalem  and  Madagascar 

And  North  and  South  Amerikee, 
There 's  the  British  flag  a  riding  at  anchor. 

With  Admiral  Napier,  K.  C.  B." 

So  when  they  got  aboard  of  the  Admiral's, 

He  hanged  fat  Jack  and  flogged  JimmM^ 

But  as  for  little  Bill  he  made  him 

The  Captain  of  a  Seventy- three. 

William  majcbpracs  THACuaAT. 


SEBASTOPOL   TAKEN  — IN   AND   DONE 

FOB. 


^ir,  — "aow,  wow, 

I  8IN0  about  a  subject  now,  of  which  each  paper 

has  its  full,  — 
The  glorious  deed  so  lately  done,  —  the  taking  of 

Sebastopol ; 
That  is,  —  they  would  have  taken  it,  as  such 

was  their  intention,  yet 
They  have  n't,  so  this  latest  joke  I  hope  yon  will 

not  mention  yet. 

Bosh,  bosh,  bosh ! 
All  the  wires  are  telegraphing  bosh,  bosh,  boih. 


With  fifty  thousand  men,  and  more,  and 

primed  and  loaded,  sirs. 
They  smashed  and  crashed  each  standing  stone, 

and  all  the  Russians  goaded,  sin  ; 
That  is,  —  they  would  have  done  that  same,  and 

left  them  not  a  jot  at  all. 
But  it  happened  neither  guns  nor  men  weiv  ever 

near  the  spot  at  all. 

Bosh,  bosh,  bosh. 

They  slew  full  twenty  thousand  foes,  and  took 

as  many  living,  sirs. 
And  seized  on  everything  they  saw,  not  waiting 

for  the  giving,  sirs  ; 
That  is,  —  all  this  they  would  have  done,  yoor 

growlers  I  will  bet  'em. 
But  a  trifling  thing  prevented  it,  —  the  Rassaas 

would  n't  let  'em. 

Bosh,  boah,  bosh. 


They  took  at  least  five  hundred  sail,  and 

ers  nine-and-sixty,  too. 
Blew  up  and  sunk  and  fired  the  rest ;  most  pro^ 

erly  they  "  fixed  it,"  too ; 
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That  is,  —  they  would  have  shaved  the  coast  as 

clean  as  any  barber,  sir, 
But  it  so  happened  that  the  fleet  lay  snugly  in 

the  harbor,  sir. 

Bosh,  bosh,  bosh. 

Prince  Menschikoff  one  Jack  Tar  took,  all  singly, 
with  no  aid  alive. 

Requesting  which  he  *d  rather  be,  stuck,  stran- 
gled, drowned,  or  flayed  alive  ; 

That  is,  —  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  the  Prince 
would  have  been  taken, 

But  he  *s  no  rasher  than  he  should  be,  —  so  he 
saved  his  bacon. 

Bosh,  bosh,  bosh. 

Lord  Raglan  slew,  with  his  own  hand,  of  Rus- 
sians full  a  hundred,  sirs  ; 

St.    Amaud  kept  the  game  alive,  and  eighty 
wesands  sundered,  sirs ; 

That  is,  —  they  would  have  killed  them  all,  and 
left  each  corse  behind  'em. 

But  as  they  were  not  there  to  kill,  in  course 
they  could  n*t  find  'em. 

Bosh,  bosh,  bosh. 

At  night,  according  to  the  Times,  that  surest  of 
all  staters. 

The  Allies  supped  within  the  walls,  on  tripe  and 
baked  potatoes  ; 

That  is,  —  they  would  have  had  that  fare,  and, 
doubtless,  keenly  relished  it, 

But  they  had  junk  outside  the  walls  and  noth- 
ing else  embellished  it ! 

Bosh,  bosh,  bosh. 

Kow  when  the  next  news  come  to  hand,  we  hope 

it  will  be  true,  sirs. 
Assuring  ns  of  something  done,  and  not  a  public 

"do,"  sirs; 
And  if  I  there  is,  why  then  well  shout,   "  Well 

done,  my  lads  !  "  that 's  poz,  sirs. 
And  if  there  isn't,  why  then  things  ar'n't  as 

they  used  to  'was,  sirs. 

Bosh,  bosh,  bosh. 
London  Diogekbs. 


THE  INEBRIATE. 


PARODY. 


Not  a  9(mi  had  he  got,  —  not  a  guinea  or  note, 
And  he  looked  confoundedly  flurried. 

As  he  bolted  away  without  paying  his  shot, 
And  the  Landlady  after  him  hurried. 

We  saw  him  again  at  dead  of  night. 
When  home  from  the  Club  returning ; 

We  twigged  the  Doctor  beneath  the  light 
Of  the  gas-lamp  brilliantly  burning. 


All  bare,  and  exposed  to  the  midnight  dews, 
Reclined  in  the  gutter  we  foimd  him  ; 

And  he  looked  like  a  gentleman  taking  a  snooze^ 
With  his  Marshall  cloak  around  him. 


**  The  Doctor's  as  drunk  as  the  d ,"  we  said. 

And  we  managed  a  shutter  to  borrow  ; 

We  raised  him,  and  sighed  at  the  thought  that 
his  head 
Would  "  consumedly  ache  "  on  the  morrow. 

We  bore  him  home,  and  we  put  him  to  bed. 
And  we  told  his  wife  and  his  daughter 

To  give  him,  next  morning,  a  couple  of  red 
Herrings,  with  soda-water. 

Loudly  they  talked  of  his  money  that 's  gone, 
And  his  Lady  began  to  upbraid  him  ; 

But  little  he  recked,  so  they  let  him  snore  on 
'Neath  the  counterpane  just  as  we  laid  him. 

We  tucked  him  in,  and  had  hardly  done 
When,  beneath  the  window  calUng, 

We  heard  the  rough  voice  of  a  son  of  a  gnu 
Of  a  watchman  '*  One  o'clock  I "  bawling^ 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  all  walked  down 

From  his  room  in  the  uppermost  stoiy  ; 

A  rushlight  we  placed  on  the  cold  hearthstone^ 

And  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory  ! 

Richard  Harris  Barham. 
^  (Thomas  incoldsby4 


PERILS  OF  THE  PAVE. 

JUHPINO  over  gutters, 

Wading  through  the  flood. 
Ploughing  through  the  slush, 

Tumbling  in  the  mud. 
Squatting  in  the  puddles,  — 

Bless  me  !  this  is  nice. 
Slopping  through  the  water. 

Slipping  on  the  ice. 

Men  of  every  class. 

In  such  falling  weather. 
Find  it  very  easy. 

Tumbling  down  together. 
Pillars  of  tlip  church, 

Servants  of  the  devil. 
Here  they  very  quickly 

Find  a  common  leveL 

Very  sharp  young  fellow 
Makes  a  perfect  flat. 

Rusty,  fusty  bachelor 
Tumbles  on  his  hat. 
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Strictly  temperate  man, 
Who  has  ne'er  been  fuddled^ 

Staggers  here  and  falls, 
Dreadfully  be-muddled. 

Corpulent  old  lady, 

Radiant  with  blushes, 
Ere  she  can  cry  **  Ned," 

To  the  pavement  rushes. 
Affluent  old  butcher, 

With  a  solemn  frown, 
Sajrs  "  he 's  very  sorry 

Beef  is  going  down." 

Antiquated  maiden, 

Easy  to  disturb, 
Violently  seats  her 

On  the  filthy  curb. 
Witty  man  assisting. 

Says,  "  Trust  you  have  n't  hxat  joa ; 
Judging  from  position. 

You  must  be  gutta-percha." 

Policeman  on  comer, 

Holding  up  the  wall. 
Suddenly,  in  slipping. 

Can't  arrest  his  falL 
Curious  little  boy. 

Walking  with  his  par. 
Anxiously  inquires 

*<  If  that 's  a  falling  star.  ** 

Yellow-kidded  dandy. 

Dressed  in  height  of  fashioDf 
Falls  into  a  puddle, 

And  then  into  a  passion  ; 
Finding  that  he  *8  goings 

In  his  wild  alarm 
Tries  to  break  his  tumble,  -^ 

Only  breaks  his  arm. 

Here  a  robust,  sober. 

Hearty-looking  Quaker 
Lays  himself  out  flat 

Sans  an  undertaker. 
Then  a  jolly  soul. 

Full  of  gin  and  porter, 
Quickly  drops  his  rum 

And  takes  to  dirty  water. 

Smiling  little  girls. 

Charming  little  trippers, 
Slip  along  the  pave 

As  if  they  haid  on  slippers  ; 
Skipping  over  streams 

No  wider  than  their  thumbs. 
Show  their  pretty  teeth 

And  horrid  ugly  gums. 


Broken-winded  horaea. 

Pulling  all  they  're  able. 
Frequently  get  stalled. 

But  seldom  in  the  stable. 
Passengera  in  'busses, 

Dreadfully  aggravated. 
From  their  fellow-creaturei 

Are  wholly  isolated. 

Jumping  over  gutters, 

Wading  through  the  flood. 
Ploughing  through  the  slosh. 

Tumbling  in  the  mud. 
Squatting  in  the  puddles^  — 

Bless  me  1  this  is  nice. 
Slopping  through  the  water. 

Slipping  on  the  ice. 


WIDOW  BEDOTT  TO  ELDER  SNIFFLES. 


PKOM  "TKB  WIDOW  BBDOTT  P. 

O  REVBRXND  sir,  I  do  declare 
It  drives  me  most  to  frenzy. 

To  think  of  you  a  lying  there 
Down  sick  with  influenzy. 

A  body  'd  thought  it  was  enou^ 
To  mourn  your  wive's  departer. 

Without  sich  trouble  as  this  ere 
To  come  a  foUerin'  arter. 

But  sickness  and  aflliction 

Are  sent  by  a  wise  creation. 
And  always  ought  to  be  underwent 

By  patience  and  resignation. 

O,  I  could  to  your  bedside  fly. 
And  wipe  your  weeping  eyes. 

And  do  my  best  to  cure  you  up. 
If 't  would  n't  create  surprise. 

It 's  a  world  of  trouble  we  tarty  in. 

But,  Elder,  don't  despair ; 
That  you  may  soon  be  movin*  agun 

Is  constantly  my  prayer. 

Both  sick  and  well,  you  may  depend 

You  'U  never  be  forgot 
By  your  faithful  and  affectionate  fnend, 
pRisriLLA  Pool  Beimitt. 

FKANCBS  MlltXAlf  WHlTCHnL 


DEBORAH  LEE. 


rxsoDv. 


T  18  a  dozen  or  so  of  years  ago. 
Somewhere  in  the  West  countree. 

That  a  nice  girl  lived,  as  ye  Hooeaers 
By  the  name  of  Deborah  Lee ; 
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Her  sister  was  loved  by  Edgar  Poe, 
But  Deborah  by  me. 

Now  I  was  green,  and  she  was  green. 

As  a  summer's  squash  might  be  ; 
And  we  loved  as  warmly  as  other  folks,  — 

I  and  my  Deborah  Lee,  — 
With  a  love  that  the  lasses  of  Hooaierdom 

Coveted  her  and  me. 

But  somehow  it  happened  a  long  time  ago. 

In  the  aguish  West  countree. 
That  a  chill  March  morning  gave  the  shakes 

To  my  beautiful  Deborah  Lee  ; 
And  the  grim  steam-doctor  (drat  him  1)  came. 

And  bore  her  away  from  me,  — 
The  doctor  and  death,  old  partners  they,  -— 

In  the  aguish  countree. 

The  angek  wanted  her  in  heaven 

(But  they  never  asked  for  me). 
And  that  is  the  reason,  I  rather  gness, 

In  the  aguish  West  countree. 
That  the  cold  March  wind,  and  the  doctor,  and 
death, 

Took  off  my  Deborah  Lee  — 

My  beautiful  Deborah  Lee  — 
From  the  warm  sunshine  and  the  opening  flower. 

And  bore  her  away  from  me. 

Our  love  was  as  strong  as  a  six-horse  team. 

Or  the  love  of  folks  older  than  we. 

Or  possibly  wiser  than  we  ; 
But  death,  with  the  aid  of  doctor  and  steam. 

Was  rather  too  many  for  me  ; 
He  closed  the  peepers  and  silenced  the  breath 

Of  my  sweetheart  Deborah  Lee, 
And  her  form  lies  cold  in  the  prairie  mould. 

Silent  and  cold,  — ah  me  1 

The  foot  of  the  hunter  shall  press  her  grave. 

And  the  prairie's  sweet  wild  flowers 
In  their  odorous  beauty  around  it  wave 

Through  all  the  sunny  hours,  — 

The  still,  bright  summer  hours  ; 
And  the  birds  shall  sing  in  the  tufted  grass, 

And  the  nectar-laden  bee, 
With  his  dreamy  hum,  on  his  gauze  wings  pass,  — 

She  wakes  no  more  to  me  ; 

Ah,  nevermore  to  me  I 
Though  the  wild  birds  sing  and  the  wild  flowers 
spring, 

She  wakes  no  more  to  me. 

Tet  oft  in  the  hush  of  the  dim,  still  night, 

A  vision  of  beauty  I  see 
Gliding  soft  to  my  bedside,  — a  phantom  of  light. 

Dear,  beautiful  Deborah  Lee,  — 

My  bride  that  was  to  be ; 


And  I  wake  to  mourn  that  the  doctor,  and  death, 
And  the  cold  March  wind,  should  stop  the  breath 

Of  my  darling  Deborah  Lee,  —    • 

Adorable  Deborah  Lee,  — 

That  angels  should  want  her  up  in  heaven 

Before  they  wanted  me. 

ANommous. 


WHAT  MR.  ROBINSON  THINKS. 


ff 


raOM  "THB  BICLOW  PAFBHS. 

Gnvener  B.  is  a  sensible  man  ; 

He  stays  to  his  home  an'  looks  arter  his  folks ; 
He  draws  his  furrer  ez  straight  ez  he  can. 
An'  into  nobody's  tater-patch  pokes ;  — 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  wunt  vote  fer  Guvener  B. 

My !  aint  it  terrible  I    Wut  shall  we  duf 
We  can't  never  choose  him  o'  course,  —  thet  's 
flat; 
Guess  we  shall  hev  to  come  round,  (don't  you  ?) 
An'  go  in  fer  thunder  an'  guns,  an'  all  that ; 
Fer  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  wunt  vote  fer  Guvener  B. 

Gineral  C.  is  a  dreffle  smart  man  : 

He 's  ben  on  all  sides  thet  give  places  or  pelf. 
But  consistency  still  wuz  a  part  of  his  plan,  — 
He 's  ben  true  to  one  party,  —  an'  thet  is  him- 
self ;  — 
So  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C. 

Gineral  C.  he  goes  in  fer  the  war  ;  * 

He  don't  vally  principle  more  'n  an  old  cud  ; 
Wut  did  God  make  us  raytional  creeturs  fer, 
But  gloiy  an'  gunpowder,  plunder  an'  blood  ? 
So  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  he  shall  vote  fer  Gineral  C. 

We  were  gittin'  on  nicely  up  here  to  our  village, 
With  good  old  idees  o'  wut's  right  an'  wut  aint, 
We  kind  o'  thought  Christ  went  agin  war  an' 

pillage. 
An'  thet  eppyletts  wom't  the  best  mark  of  a 
saint ; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  this  kind  o'  thing 's  an  exploded  idee. 

*  Wrinai  at  the  time  of  the  Mexican  war,  which  was  stmnf^ly 
opposed  by  the  And-SJavery  party  a«  bdng  naaccasary  and 
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The  side  of  our  country  must  oilers  be  took, 
An'  Prcitidunt  Polk,  you  know,  he  u  our  coun- 
try ; 
An'  the  angel  thet  writes  all  our  sins  in  a  book 
Puts  the  debit  to  him,  an'  to  us  the  per  eon- 
try; 
An'  Jdhn  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  this  is  his  view  o'  the  thing  to  a  T. 

Parson  Wilbur  he  calls  all  these  argimunts  lies  ; 
Sez  they  're  nothin'on  airth  hut  jest  fee, /aw, 
fum: 
And  thet  all  this  big  talk  of  our  destinies 
Is  half  ov  it  ign'ance,  an'  t'other  half  rum  ; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  it  aint  no  sech  thing ;  an\  of  course,  so 
must  we. 

Parson  Wilbur  sez  he  never  heerd  in  his  life 
Thet  th'  Apostles  rigged  out  in  their  swaller- 
tail  coats, 
An'  marched  round  in  front  of  a  drum  an'  a  fife, 
To  git  some  on  'em  office,  an'  some  on  'em 
votes ; 
But  John  P. 
Robinson  he 
Sez  they  did  n't  know  everythin'  down  in 
Judee. 

Wal,  it 's  a  marcy  we  've  gut  folks  to  tell  us 
The  rights  an'  the  wrongs  o'  these  matters,  I 
vow,  — 
God  sends  country  lawyers,  an'  other  wise  fel- 
lers, 
To  drive  the  world's  team  wen  it  gits  in  a 
slough  ; 
Per  John  P. 
Robinson  he 

Sez  the  world  *11  go  right,  ef  he  hollers  out 
Gee! 

JAMBS  Russell  Lowbll. 


A  TALE  OF  DRURY  LANE. 

IMITATION  OF  SIR  WALTBS  8C0TT. 

**  Thus  he  went  on.  stringlni;  one  extrnragfance  upon  another,  in 
the  style  hU  books  of  chivalry  had  taught  him,  and  inihatlii(,  as 
near  as  he  could,  their  very  phrase."—  DON  QUIXOTB. 

Ta  it  tpcken  by  Mr.  Kembh,  in  a  9»tii  of  ikt  Black 
Prime*' 9  armor ^  borrowed /rom  th*  Tower. 

Rest  there  awhile,  my  bearded  lance. 
While  from  green  curtain  I  advance 
To  yon  foot-lights,  no  trivial  dance. 
And  tell  the  town  what  sad  mischance 
Did  Drury  Lane  befall. 


THE  NIOHT. 

On  fair  Augusta's  towers  and  treea 

Flitted  the  silent  midnight  breeze. 

Curling  the  foliage  as  it  past. 

Which  from  the  moon-tipped  plumage 

A  spangled  light,  like  dancing  spray, 

Then  reassumed  its  still  array  ; 

When,  as  night's  lamp  unclouded  hnng; 

And  down  its  fuU  effulgence  flung. 

It  shed  such  soft  and  balmy  power, 

I'hat  cot  and  castle,  hall  and  bower. 

And  spire  and  dome,  and  turret  height. 

Appeared  to  slumbei  in  the  light. 

From  Henry's  Chapel,  Rufus*  Hall, 

To  Savoy,  'Temple,  and  St.  Paul ; 

From  Knightsbridge,  Pancraa,  Camden  Towa, 

To  Redriffe,  Shadwell,  Horsleydown, 

No  voice  was  heard,  no  eye  unclosed. 

But  all  in  deepest  sleep  reposed. 

They  might  have  thought  who  gaxed  aromd 

Amid  a  silence  so  profound 

It  made  the  senses  thrill. 
That 't  was  no  place  inhabited. 
But  some  vast  city  of  the  dead, — 

All  was  so  hushed  and  stilL 

THE  BURNIKO. 

As  Chaos,  which,  by  heavenly  doom. 
Had  slept  in  everlasting  gloom. 
Started  with  terror  and  surprise 
When  light  first  flashed  upon  her  eyes,  — 
So  London's  sons  in  nightcap  woke. 

In  bedgown  woke  her  dames  ; 
For  shouts  were  heard  'mid  fire  and  smoke^ 
And  twice  ten  hundred  Voices  spoke,  — 

**  The  playhouse  is  in  flames  !  " 
And,  lo  !  where  Catherine  Street  extends, 
A  fiery  tail  its  lustre  lends 

To  every  window-pane ; 
Blushes  each  spout  in  Martlet  Court, 
And  Barbican,  moth-eaten  fort. 
And  Covent  Garden  kennels  sport, 

A  bright  ensanguined  drain  ; 
Meux's  new  Brewhouse  shows  the  light, 
Rowland  Hill's  Chapel,  and  the  height 

Where  Patent  Shot  they  aell  ; 
The  Tennis  Court,  so  fair  and  tall. 
Partakes  the  ray,  with  Surgeons'  Hall, 
The  Ticket-Porters'  House  of  Call, 
Old  Bedlam,  close  by  London  Wall, 
Wright's  shrimp  and  oyster  shop  withal. 

And  Richardson's  Hotel. 
Nor  these  alone,  but  far  and  wide. 
Across  red  Thames's  gleaming  tida. 
To  distant  fields  the  blaze  was  bome^ 
And  daisy  white  and  hoary  thorn 
In  borrowed  lustre  seemed  to  sham 
The  rose  or  red  sweet  Wil-li-am. 
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To  those  who  on  the  hills  around 
Beheld  the  flames  from  Drury's  mound. 

As  from  a  lofty  altar  rise, 
It  seemed  that  nations  did  conspire 
To  offer  to  the  god  of  fire 

Some  vast,  stupendous  sacrifice  1 
The  summoned  firemen  woke  at  call. 
And  hied  them  to  their  stations  all : 
Starting  from  short  and  broken  snooze, 
£ach  sought  his  ponderous  hobnailed  shoes, 
But  first  his  worsted  hosen  plied  ; 
Plush  breeches  next,  in  crimson  dyed. 

His  nether  bulk  embraced  ; 
Then  jacket  thick,  of  red  or  blue. 
Whose  massy  shoulder  gave  to  yiew 
The  badge  of  each  respective  crew. 

In  tin  or  copper  traced. 
The  engines  thundered  through  the  street. 
Fire-hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete. 
And  torches  glared,  and  clattering  feet 

Along  the  pavement  paced. 
And  one,  the  leader  of  the  band. 
From  Charing  Cross  along  the  Strand, 
Like  stag  by  beagles  hunted  hard, 
Ran  till  he  stopped  at  Vin'gar  Yard. 
The  burning  badge  his  shoulder  bore. 
The  belt  and  oil-skin  hat  he  wore. 
The  cane  he  had,  his  men  to  bang, 
Showed  foreman  of  the  British  gang,  — 
His  name  was  Higginbottom.     Now 
"T  is  meet  that  I  should  tell  you  how 

The  others  came  in  view  : 
The  Hand -in- Hand  the  race  began. 
Then  came  the  Phoenix  and  the  Sun, 
The  Exchange,  where  old  insurers  run, 

The  Eagle,  where  the  new  ; 
With  these  came  Rumford,  Bumford,  Cole, 
Robins  from  Hockley  in  the  Hole, 
Lawson  and  Dawson,  cheek  by  jowl. 

Crump  from  St.  Giles's  Pound : 
Whitford  and  Mitford  joined  the  train, 
Huggins  and  Muggins  from  Chick  Lane, 
And  Clutterbuck,  who  got  a  sprain 

Before  the  plug  was  found. 
Hobson  and  Jobson  did  not  sleep, 
But  ah  1  no  trophy  could  they  reap. 
For  both  were  in  the  Donjon  Keep 

Of  Bridewell's  gloomy  mound  ! 
E'en  Higginbottom  now  was  posed. 
For  sadder  scene  was  ne'er  disclosed  ; 
Without,  within,  in  hideous  show, 
Devouring  flames  resistless  glow, 
And  blazing  niftcrs  downward  go. 
And  never  halloo  "  Heads  below  1 " 

Nor  notice  give  at  all. 
The  firemen  terrified  are  slow 
To  bid  the  pumping  torrent  flow. 
For  fear  the  roof  should  faU. 


Back,  Robins,  back  !  Crump,  stand  aloof  ! 
Whitford,  keep  near  the  walls  ! 
Huggins,  regard  your  own  behoof. 
For,  lo  !  the  blazing  rocking  roof 
Down,  down,  in  thunder  falls  I 
An  awful  pause  succeeds  the  stroke, 
And  o'er  the  ruins  volumed  smoke. 
Rolling  around  its  pitchy  shroud, 
Concealed  them  from  the  astonished  crowd. 
At  length  the  mist  awhile  was  cleared. 
When,  lo  !  amid  the  wreck  upreared. 
Gradual  a  moving  head  appeared. 

And  Eagle  firemen  knew 
*T  was  Joseph  Muggins,  name  revered. 

The  foreman  of  their  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  signs  of  woe, 
"  A  Muggins  1  to  the  rescue,  ho  1  *' 

And  poured  the  hissing  tide  : 
Meanwhile  Uie  Muggins  fought  amain. 
And  strove  and  struggled  all  in  vain, 
For,  rallying  but  to  fall  again. 

He  tottered,  sunk,  and  died  t 

Did  none  attempt,  before  he  fell. 
To  succor  one  they  loved  so  well  ? 
Yes,  Higginbottom  did  aspire 
(His  fireman's  soul  was  all  on  fire) 

His  brother  chief  to  save  ; 
But  ah  !  his  reckless  generous  ire 

Served  but  to  share  his  grave  t 
'Mid  blazing  beams  and  scalding  streams. 
Through  fire  and  smoke  he  dauntless  broke, 

Where  Muggins  broke  before. 
But  sulphury  stench  and  boiling  drench, 
Destro3ring  sight,  o'erwhelmed  him  quite, 

He  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 

Still  o'er  his  head,  while  Fate  he  braved. 

His  whizzing  water-pipe  he  waved  : 

"Whitford  and  Mitford,  ply  your  pumps  I 

You,  Clutterbuck,  come,  stir  your  stumps  ! 

Why  are  you  in  such  doleful  dumps  ? 

A  fireiban,  and  afraid  of  bumps  !  — 

What  are  they  feared  on  I  fools  1  *od  rot  'em  1 " 

Were  the  last  words  of  Higginbottom. 

Horace  smith.    From  the 
R^«cted  AddvHMt. 


THE  THEATRE. 

mrrATioN  of   crab 

Interior  of  e  Theatre  described.  —  Pit  gnAuaOy  fflb.  —  The  Check- 
taker.  —  Pit  fulL  —  The  Orchestra  tuned.  —  One  fiddle  rather  dil- 
atory. '-  Is  reproved  —  and  repents.  ^  Evolutions  of  a  Play-bilL 
.-  Its  final  Settlement  on  the  Spikes.  —  The  Cods  taken  to  task 
—  aad  why.  —  Motley  Groap  of  Play-goen.  —  Holywell  Street, 
St.  PancrasL  —  Emannel  Jenninifs  binds  his  Son  apprentice  —  not 
fai  London— and  why.  —  Episode  of  the  Hat. 

*T  18  sweet  to  view,  from  half  past  five  to  six. 
Our  long  wax-candles,  with  short  cotton  wicks. 
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Touched  by  the  lamplighter's  Promethean  art, 
Start  into  light,  and  make  the  lighter  start ; 
To  nee  red  Phoebus  through  the  gallery-pane 
Tinge  with  his  beam  the  beams  of  Drary  Lane  ; 
While  gradual  parties  fill  our  widened  pit, 
And  gape  and  gaze  and  wonder  ere  they  sit. 

At  first,  while  vacant  seats  give  choice  and  ease. 
Distant  or  near,  they  settle  where  they  please  ; 
But  when  the  multitude  contracts  the  span, 
And  seats  are  rare,  they  settle  where  they  can. 

Now  the  full  benches  to  late-comers  doom 
Ho  room  for  standing,  miscalled  sUmding  room. 

Hark  I  the  check-taker  moody  silence  breaks, 
And  bawling  '  *  Pit  full ! "  gives  the  check  he  takes ; 
Yet  onward  still  the  gathering  numbers  cram. 
Contending  crowders  shout  the  frequent  damn. 
And  all  is  bustle,  squeeze,  row,  jabbering,  and  jam. 

See  to  their  desks  Apollo's  sons  repair,  — 
Swift  rides  the  rosin  o'er  the  horse's  hair  ! 
In  unison  their  various  tones  to  tune, 
Murmurs  the  hautboy,  growls  the  hoarse  bassoon; 
In  soft  vibration  sighs  the  whispering  lute, 
Tang  goes  the  harpsichord,  too-too  the  flute. 
Brays  the  loud  tmmpet,  squeaks  the  fiddle  sharp, 
Winds  the  French  horn,  and  twangs  the  tingling 

harp; 
Till,  like  great  Jove,  the  leader,  figuring  in, 
Attunes  to  order  the  chaotic  din. 
Now  all  seems  hushed,  —  but,  no,  one  fiddle  will 
Give,  half  ashamed,  a  tiny  flourish  still. 
Foiled  in  his  crash,  the  leader  of  the  clan 
Reproves  with  frowns  the  dilatory  man ; 
Then  on  his  candlestick  thrice  taps  his  bow. 
Nods  a  new  signal,  and  away  they  go. 

Perchance,  while  pit  and  gallery  cry  "Hatsoff  !'* 
And  awed  Consumption  checks  his  chided  cough. 
Some  giggling  daughter  of  the  Queen  of  Love 
Drops,  reft  of  pin,  her  play-bill  from  above  : 
Like  Icarus,  while  laughing  galleries  clap. 
Soars,  ducks,  and  dives  in  air  the  printed  scrap  ; 
But,  wiser  far  than  he,  combustion  fears. 
And,  as  it  flies,  eludes  the  chandeliers  ; 
Till,  sinking  gradual,  with  repeated  twirl. 
It  settlos,  curling,  on  a  fiddler's  curl ; 
Who  from  his  powdered  pate  the  intruder  strikes. 
And,  from  mere  malice,  sticks  it  on  the  spikes. 

Say,  why  these  Babel  strains  from  Babel  tongues? 
Who  *s  that  calls  *  *  Silence  1 "  with  such  leathern 

lungs  ? 
He  who,  in  quest  of  quiet,  *'  Silence  1 "  hoots. 
Is  apt  to  make  the  hubbub  he  imputes. 

What  various  swainsour  motley  walls  contain ! — 
Fiisluun  from  Mc>orfieIds,  honor  from  Chick  Lane; 


Bankers  from  Paper  Buildings  here  resort, 
Bankrupts  from  Golden  Square  and  BichesComt ; 
From  the  Haymarket  canting  rogues  in  grain. 
Gulls  from  the  Poultry,  sots  from  Water  Lane ; 
The  lottery-cormorant,  the  auction-shark. 
The  full-price  master,  and  the  half-price  cleik  ; 
Boys  who  long  linger  at  the  gallery  door. 
With  pence  twice  five,  —  they  want  but  twopence 

more ; 
Till  some  Samaritan  the  twopence  spares. 
And  sends  them  jumping  up  the  gallery  stairs. 

Critics  we  boast  who  ne'er  their  malice  balk. 
But  talk  their  minds,  —  we  wish  they  'd  mind 

their  talk ; 
Big-worded  bullies,  who  by  quarrels  live, — 
Who  give  the  lie,  and  tell  the  lie  they  give  ; 
Jews  from  St.  Mary  Axe,  for  jobs  so  wary. 
That  for  old  clothes  they  'd  even  axe  St.  Mary ; 
And  bucks  with  pockets  empty  as  their  pate. 
Lax  in  their  gaiters,  laxer  in  their  gait ; 
Who  oft,  when  we  our  house  lock  up,  carouse 
With  tippling  tipstaves  in  a  lock-up  house. 

Tet  here,  as  elsewhere,  Chance  can  joy  bestow. 
For  scowling  Fortune  seemed  to  threaten  woe. 

John  Richard  William  Alexander  Dwyer 
Was  footman  to  Justinian  Stubbs,  Esquire  ; 
But  when  John  Dwyer  listed  in  the  Blues, 
Emanuel  Jennings  polished  Stubbs's  shoes. 
Emanuel  Jennings  brought  his  youngest  boy 
Up  as  a  corn-cutter,  —  a  safe  employ  ; 
In  Holy-well  Street,  St.  Pancras,  he  was  bred 
(At  number  twenty-seven,  it  is  said). 
Facing  the  pump,  and  near  the  Granby's  Head  ; 
He  would  have  bound  him  to  some  shop  in  town. 
But  with  a  premium  he  could  not  come  down. 
Pat  was  the  urchin's  name,  —  a  red-haired  youth. 
Fonder  of  purl  and  skittle  grounds  than  truth. 

Silence,  ye  gods  !  to  keep  your  tongues  in  awe, 
The  Muse  shall  tell  an  accident  she  saw. 

Pat  Jennings  in  the  upper  gallery  sat. 
But,  leaning  forward,  Jennings  lost  his  hat : 
Down  from  the  gallery  the  beaver  flew. 
And  spumed  the  one  to  settle  in  the  two. 
How  shall  he  act  ?    Pay  at  the  gallery-door 
Two  shillings  for  what  cost,  when  new,  but  four  T 
Or  till  half-price,  to  save  his  shilling,  wait. 
And  gain  his  hat  again  at  half  past  eight  ? 
Now,  while  his  fears  anticipate  a  thief, 
John  Mullens  whispers, ' '  Take  my  handkerchief" 
"Thank  you,"  cries  Pat ;  "but  one  won't  maka 

a  line." 
**  Take  mine,"  cried  Wilson  ;  and  cried  Stbkea^ 

*•  Take  mine." 
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A  motlej  cable  soon  Pat  Jennings  tics, 

Where  Spitalfields  with  real  India  vies. 

Like  Iris'  bow,  down  darts  the  painted  clew. 

Starred,  striped,  andspotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blnei 

Old  calico,  torn  silk,  and  muslin  new. 

Geofge  Green  below,  vrith  palpitating  hand. 

Loops  the  last  kerchief  to  the  beaver's  band,  — 

Upsoars  the  prize  t  The  youth  with  joy  unfeigned 

Regained  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regained ; 

While  to  the  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 

Hade  a  low  bow,  and  touched  the  ransomed  hat. 

Jambs  smith. 


THE  CATAKACT  OF  LODORE. 

DBSCXIBBD  IN  RHVMBS  FOK  THB  NURSBSV. 

'*  How  does  the  water 
Come  down  at  Lodore  ?" 
My  little  boy  asked  me 
Thus,  once  on  a  time  ; 
And  moreover  he  tasked  me 
To  tell  him  in  rhyme. 
Anon  at  the  word. 
There  first  came  one  daughter, 
And  then  came  another, 
To  second  and  third 
The  request  of  their  brother, 
And  to  hear  how  the  water 
Comes  down  at  Lodore, 
With  its  rush  and  its  roar, 

As  many  a  time 
They  had  seen  it  before. 
So  I  told  them  in  rhyme, 
For  of  rhymes  I  had  store ; 
And  't  was  in  my  vocation 
For  their  recreation 
That  so  I  should  sing  ; 
Because  I  was  Laureate 
To  them  and  the  King. 

From  its  sources  which  weU 
In  the  tarn  on  the  fell ; 
From  its  fountains 
In  the  mountains, 
Its  rills  and  its  gills ; 
Through  moss  and  through  hnk% 
It  runs  and  it  creeps 
For  a  while,  till  it  sleeps 

In  its  own  little  lake. 
And  thence  at  departing. 
Awakening  and  starting. 
It  runs  through  the  reeds. 
And  away  it  proceeds, 
Tlirough  meadow  and  glade. 

In  sun  and  in  shade. 

And  through  the  wood-shelter. 

Among  crags  in  its  flony, 


Helter-skelter, 
Hurry-skurry. 
Hero  it  comes  sparkling^ 
And  there  it  lies  darkling ; 
Now  smoking  and  frothing 
Its  tumult  and  wrath  in. 
Till  in  this  rapid  race 
On  which  it  is  bent. 
It  reaches  the  place 
Of  its  steep  descent. 

The  cataract  strong 

Then  plunges  along^ 

Striking  and  raging 

As  if  a  war  waging 
Its  caverns  and  rocks  among  ; 

Rising  and  leaping, 

Sinking  and  creeping. 
Swelling  and  sweeping. 
Showering  and  springing 

Flying  and  flinging. 
Writhing  and  ringing. 
Eddying  and  whisking, 
Spouting  and  frisking. 
Turning  and  twisting. 

Around  and  around 
With  endless  rebound  : 

Smiting  and  fighting, 

A  sight  to  delight  in  ; 
Confounding,  astounding. 
Dizzying  and  deafening  the  ear  with  its  aoo&d. 

Collecting,  projecting. 
Receding  and  speeding. 
And  shocking  and  rocking. 
And  darting  and  parting, 
And  threading  and  spreading. 
And  whizzing  and  hissing, 
And  dripping  and  skipping^ 
And  hitting  and  splitting 
And  shining  and  twining^ 
And  rattling  and  battling^ 
And  shaking  and  quaking^ 
And  pouring  and  roaring. 
And  waving  and  raving. 
And  tossing  and  crossing. 
And  flowing  and  going, 
And  running  and  stunning. 
And  foaming  and  roaming. 
And  dinning  and  spinning, 
And  dropping  and  hopping. 
And  working  and  jerking. 
And  guggling  and  struggling, 
And  heaving  and  cleaving. 
And  moaning  and  groaning  ; 

And  glittering  and  frittering. 
And  gathering  and  feathering, 
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And  whitening  and  brightening. 
And  quivering  and  shivering. 
And  hurrying  and  skurrying. 
And  thundering  and  floundering  ; 

Dividing  and  gliding  and  sliding. 
And  falling  and  brawling  and  sprawling, 
And  driving  and  riving  and  striving. 
And  sprinkling  and  twinkling  and  wrinkling. 
And  sounding  and  bounding  and  rounding, 
And  bubbling  and  troubling  and  doubling. 
And  grumbling  and  rumbling  and  tumbling, 
And  clattering  and  battering  and  shattering ; 

Retreating  and  beating  and  meeting  and  sheeting. 

Delaying  and  straying  and  playing  and  spraying, 

Advancing  and  prancing  and  glancing  and  dan- 
cing, 

Recoiling,  turmoiling  and  toiling  and  boiling. 
And  gleaming  and  streaming  and  steaming  and 

beaming, 
And  rushing  and  flushing  and  brushing  and  gush- 
ing, 
And  flapping  and  rapping  and  clapping  and  slap- 
ping, 
And  curling   and   whirling   and  purling  and 

twirling, 
And  thumping  and  plumping  and  bumping  and 

jumping, 
And  dashing  and  flashing  and  splashing  and 

clashing; 
And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending, 
Sounds  and  motions  forever  andever  are  blending, 
All  at  once  and  all  o*er,  with  a  mighty  uproar. 
And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 

ROBB&T  SOUTHBY. 
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SXCEIYSD    TS    RESPONSE    TO    AN    ADYEBTISED 
CALL  rOR  A  NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

BY  H.  W.   L ,  OF  CAMBSIIXaiL 

Baok  in  the  years  when  Phlagstaff,  the  Dane, 
was  monarch 
Over  the  sea-ribbed  land  of  the  fleet-footed 
Norsemen, 
Once  there  went  forth  young  Ursa  to  gaze  at  the 
heavens,  — 
Ursa,  the  noblest  of  all  Vikings  and  horsemen. 

Musing  he  sat  in  his  stirrups  and  viewed  the 
horizon. 
Where  the  Aurora  lapt  stars  in  a  north-polar 
manner; 


Wildly  he  started,  —  for  there  in  the  heavens  be- 
fore him 
Fluttered  and  flew  the  original  star-spangled 
banner. 

Two  objecdons  are  In  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  this  amhca 
by  the  ccmmlttee :  in  the  first  place,  it  Is  not  an  anthem  at  aO ;  sec- 
ondly, it  Is  a  if  ross  plajfiansm  from  an  old  Sclavonic  wsr-saiy  of  tbe 
primeval  ages. 

Next  we  quote  from  a 

national  ANTItEM. 


BY  THB  HON*  BDWAKD 


OP  BOBTdC 


Ponderous  projectiles,  hurled  by  heavy  hands, 

Fell  on  oui-  Liberty's  poor  infant  head. 
Ere  she  a  stadium  had  well  advanced 

On  the  great  path  that  to  her  greatness  led  ; 
Her  temple's  propylon  was  shatter-ed  ; 

Yet,  thanks  to  saving  Grace  and  Washington, 
Her  incubus  was  from  her  bosom  hurled  ; 

And,  rising  like  a  cloud-dispellmg  sun. 
She  took  the  oil  with  which  her  hair  was  curled 
To  grease  the  "hub"  round  which  revolves  the 
world. 

This  line  productioR  is  rather  heavy  for  an  "  anthem.'*  and  contains 
too  much  of  Boston  to  be  considered  strictly  nadoaaL  To  set  such 
an  "  anthem  "  to  music  would  require  a  Wagner  ;  and  even  were  it 
really  accommodated  to  a  tune.  It  could  only  be  whistled  by  the 
populacel 

We  BOW  come  to  a 

NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

BY  JOHN  GKBENLBAF  W 

Mt  native  land,  thy  Puritanic  stock 
Still  finds  its  roots  firm  bound  iu  Plymouth  Rock ; 
And  all  thy  sons  unite  in  one  grand  wish,  — 
To  keep  the  virtues  of  Preserv-ed  Fish. 

Preserv-ed  Fish,  the  Deacon  stem  and  true, 
Told  our  New  England  what  her  sons  should  do ; 
And,  should  they  swerve  from  loyalty  and  right. 
Then  the  whole  land  were  lost  indeed  in  night. 


The  sectional  bias  of  this  "  anthem  "  renders  It  unsuitable  for  < 
in  that  small  margin  of  the  world  situated  outside  of  New  yin>«i»4 
Hence  the  above  must  be  rejected. 

Here  we  have  a  very  curious 

NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

BY  DR.  OLIVBR  WBNDBLL  H— % 

A  DIAGNOSIS  of  our  history  proves 
Our  native  land  a  land  its  native  loves  ; 
Its  birth  a  deed  obstetric  without  peer, 
Its  growth  a  source  of  wonder  far  and  near. 

To  love  it  more,  behold  how  foreign  shores 
Sink  into  nothingness  beside  its  stores. 
Hyde  Park  at  best —  though  counted  ultragrand— 
The  **  Boston  CJommon"  of  Victoria's  lund  — 

The  committee  must  not  be  blamed  for  rejectinff  the  above  after 
reading  thus  far,  for  such  an  "  anthem  **  could  only  ba  sui^  by  a 
college  of  surgeons  or  a  Beacon  Street  tea-party. 

Turn  we  now  to  a 
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NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

BY  RALPH  WALDO  B ^ 

Source  immaterial  of  material  naught. 

Focus  of  light  infinitesimal, 
Sum  of  all  things  bj  sleepless  Nature  wrought, 

Of  which  abnonnal  man  is  decimal. 

Refract,  in  prism  immortal,  from  thy  stars 
To  the  stars  blent  incipient  on  ttur  flag, 

To  beam  translucent,  neutrifying  death. 
And  raise  to  immortality  "the  rag." 

Thb  "  anthem "  was  grtatly  praised  by  a  celebrated  Gennan 
scholar,  but  the  committee  will  feel  obliged  to  reject  it  OB  acconiu 
of  U»  too  childish  simplicity. 

Here  we  have  a 

NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLBN  B 

The  sun  sinks  softly  to  his  evening  post, 
The  sun  swells  grandly  to  his  morning  crown  ; 

Yet  not  a  star  our  flag  of  heaven  has  lost. 
And  not  a  sunset  stripe  with  him  goes  down. 

So  thrones  may  fall ;  and  from  the  dust  of  those 
New  thrones  may  rise,  to  totter  like  the  last ; 

But  still  our  country's  nobler  planet  glows. 
While  the  eternal  stars  of  Heaven  are  fast. 

Upon  finding  that  this  doe^  not  go  well  to  the  air  of  "  Yankee 
Doodle."  the  committee  feel  justified  in  dedloinip  it ;  Ytclng  further^ 
■tore  prejudiced  against  it  by  a  suspicion  that  the  poet  has  crowded 
■A  advertisement  of  a  paper  which  he  edit*  into  the  first  line. 

Nest  we  quote  from  a 

NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

BY  GBNBRAL  GBORCB  P.  M— -. 

Ik  the  days  that  tried  our  fathers. 

Many  years  ago. 
Our  fair  land  achieved  her  freedom. 

Blood-bought,  you  know. 
Shall  we  not  defend  her  ever. 

As  we  *d  defend 
That  fair  maiden,  kind  and  tender, 

Calling  us  friend  ? 

Yes  1    Let  all  the  echoes  answer. 

From  hill  and  vale  ; 
Yes  !    Let  other  nations  hearing     . 

Joy  in  the  tale. 
Our  Columbia  is  a  lady, 

High-bom  and  fair ; 
We  have  sworn  allegiance  to  her,  — 

Touch  her  who  dare. 

The  toneof  this  " anthem "  not  belnc  devotional  enoosh  to  suit 
Che  commince,  h  should  be  printed  on  an  edition  of  llnrn-famM" 
handkerchiefs  for  ladica  ctpedaj^y. 

Obtervethls 


NATIONAL  ANTHEBC 

BY  N.   P.  W 

OxR  hue  of  our  flag  is  taken 
From  the  cheeks  of  my  blushing  pet, 

And  its  stars  beat  time  and  sparkle 
Like  the  studs  on  her  chemisette. 

Its  blue  is  the  ocean  shadow 
That  hides  in  her  dreamy  eyes. 

And  it  conquers  all  men,  like  her. 
And  still  for  a  Union  flies. 

Several  members  of  the  committee  find  that  this  "  aathcm ' 
too  much  of  the  Anacreon  spice  to  suit  them. 
We  next  peruse  a 

NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

BY  THOMAS  BAILKY  A ,      , 

The  little  brown  squirrel  hops  in  the  com. 

The  cricket  quaintly  sings ; 
The  emerald  pigeon  nods  his  head. 

And  the  shad  in  the  river  springs  ; 
The  dainty  sunflower  hangs  its  heiid 

On  the  shore  of  the  summer  sea ; 
And  better  far  that  I  were  dead. 

If  Maud  did  not  love  me. 

I  love  the  squirrel  that  hops  in  the  com. 

And  the  cricket  that  quaintly  sings  ; 
And  the  emerald  pigeon  that  nods  his  head. 

And  the  shad  that  gayly  springs. 
1  love  the  dainty  sunflower,  too. 

And  Maud  with  her  snowy  breast ; 
I  love  them  all ;  but  I  love  —  I  love  — 

I  love  my  country  best. 

This  ta  certainly  very  beautiftil,  and  aonnds  somewhat  like  Ten* 
nyson.  Though  it  may  ba  rejected  by  tlie  committee,  it  can  never 
lose  its  value  as  a  piece  of  excellent  reading  for  children.  It  is 
calculated  to  fill  the  youthful  mind  with  patriotism  and  natural  his- 
tory, beside  touciUng  the  youthful  heart  with  an  emotion  palpitat- 
ing for  aU. 

We  close  the  list  with  the  following:  — 

NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

BY  K.   H.  STOD— . 

Behold  the  flag !    Is  it  not  a  flag  f 

Deny  it,  man,  if  you  dare  I 
And  midway  spread  *twixt  earth  and  sky 

It  hangs  like  a  written  prayer. 

Would  impious  hand  of  foe  disturb 

Its  memories*  holy  spell. 
And  blight  it  with  a  dew  of  blood  f 

Ha,  tr-r-aitor  I  ....  It  is  well. 

R.  H.  NBWBLL. 
(OBPHBUS  C  KfiHIL) 
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Back  in  the  years  when  Phlagstaff,  the  Dane  Newell  774 
Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in  your  flight 

Fhrence  Percy  190 
Balow,  my  babe,  ly  stil  and  sleipe  I 
Beautiful  Evelyn  Hope  is  dead  « 
Beautiful  I  Sir,  you  may  say  so 
Beautiful,  sublime,  and  glorious . 
Beautiful  was  the  night 


Anonymous  173 
R.  Broivning  203 
F.  B.  Harte  765 
B.  Barton  471 
Longjello^v      550 


Because  I  breathe  not  love  toeverie  one  Sir  Ph.  Sidney  64 


Miss  Procter  63 
Watts  284 

B.  Barton  459 
IVordsfuorth  576 
R.H.  Newell  775 
W.  Emerson  625 


Before  I  trust  my  fate  to  thee  . 

Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne    . 

Before  proud  Rome's  imperial  throne 

Behold  her  single  in  the  field 

Behold  the  flag  I    Is  it  not  a  flag? 

Behold  the  sea         .  *  R 

Behold  the  youn^,  the  rosy  Spring  (Translation  of 

Thomas  Moore)     .  Anacreon 

Behold  this  ruin  I    'T  was  a  skull       .    A  nonymous 
Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms 

T.  Moore 
Ben  Battle  was  a  soldier  bold 
Bending  between  me  and  the  taper 
Beneath  a  shivering  canopy  reclined 
Beneath  this  stony  roof  reclined 
Beside,  he  was  a  shrewd  philosopher 
Best  and  brightest,  come  away 
Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight 
Be  wise  to-day ;  't  is  madness  to  defer 
Beyond  the  smiling  and  the  weeping 
Beyond  these  chilling  winds  and  gloomy  skies 

A  nonymous 
Bird  of  the  wilderness  James  Hogg 

Birds,  the  free  tenants  of  land,  air,  and  ocean 

Montgomery 
Blessings  on  thee,  little  man  .        .         Whittier 
Blossom  of  the  almond-trees  >    E*  Arnold 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind         .        Shakespeare 
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breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead  <Scoit 
Bright  portals  of  the  sky  Drumtmond 

Bright  red  is  the  sun  on  the  waves  of  Lough  Sheelln 

Thos-  Davis 
"  Bring  forth  the  horse  1  *'  the  horse  was  brought 

Byron 

Brutus,  my  lord  f Shakes^eesre 

Buried  to-day Miss  Muiock 

Burly,  dozing  humble-bee !        .         R.  W.  Emerson  354 
Busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly .        .  V.  Boutne       6x2 

But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross  ? 

Po^ 
But  Enoch  yearned  to  see  her  &ce  again  Tennyson, 
But  Fortune,  like  some  others  of  her  sex  Halleek 
But  happy  they  1  the  happiest  of  their  kind 

Thotmom. 
But  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done 

Shaiesfeare 
But  look  1  o*er  the  &1I  see  the  an^er  stand 

T.  B.  Read 
But  now  our  quacks  are  gamesters  Ceo,  Crabbe 
But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below 

Goldsmith 
But  who  the  melodies  of  mom  can  tell  ?  Beaitie 
"  But  why  do  too  go  ?  "  said  the  lady  E,  B,  Browning  131 
By  the  wayside,  on  a  mossy  stone  Ralph  Hoyt    229 

Calm  is  the  morn  without  a  sound         Tennyson        182 
Calm  on  the  bosom  of  thy  God  Mrs,  Hemans  177 

Cano  carmen  sixiience,  a  corbis  plena  r]re  Mater  A  user's 

Melodies  763 
Canute  was  by  his  nobles  taught  to  fancy  Peter  Pindar  738 
Ca'  the  yowes  to  the  knowes  .  Bums  72 

Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blustering  railer !    G.  A.  Strvens  483 
Celia  and  I  the  other  day 
Cheeks  as  soft  as  July  peaches    .        • 
Child  of  the  lat^r  days  1  . 
Children  of  God,  who,  faint  and  slow 
Christmas  is  here     .... 
Clang,  clang  I  the  massive  anvils  ring 
Clasp  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 
Qear  the  brown  path  to  meec  his  coulter's  gleam 

O.  IV.  Helx 
Clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave  I 
Close  his  eyes ;  his  work  is  done  ! 
Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise 
Come,  all  ye  jolly  shepherds  . 
Come  back,  come  bade  together . 
Come,  brother,  turn  with  me  firom  pining  thought 

R.  H.  Dana 
Come  I  fill  a  fresh  bumper 
Come  from  my  first,  ay  come  I     . 
Come  here,  come  here,  and  dwell 
Come,  hoist  the  sail,  the  fi«t  let  go  I 
Come  in  the  evening,  or  come  in  the  morning 

Thos,  Davis      72 
Come  into  the  garden,  Maud  .       .        Tennyson  69 

Come,  let  us  plant  the  apple-tree  W.  C  Bryastt  361 

Come,  listen  to  me,  you  gallants  so  firee  Anonymous     496 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love        C  Mar'owe 
Come,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fairy  song  Shakespeare 
Come  on,  sir  :  here  's  the  place   .        .    Shakes/eare 
Come,  O  thou  Traveller  unknown  .        Chits,  h'esiey 
Come,  rest  in  this  bosom     .  .  ■  T,  Moore 

Come,  see  the  Dolphin's  anchor  forged  S.  Ferguson 
Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ?  Shakespeare 
Come,  Sleep,  and  with  thy  sweet  deceiving 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  575 
Come  Sleep,  O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace 

Sir  Ph.  Sidney  575 


Matt.  Prior  85 
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A  nonymous'  543 

Bawdier  383 

Thackeray  608 

A  nonymous  423 
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T.  Dvrighi  445 
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Come  then,  my  friend  I  my  genius !  come  along 

Come  to  me,  O  my  mother  1  .  .  David  Gray  14a 
Come  to  these  scenes  of  peace  W*  L.  BowUt  336 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands  •  .  Skaketpeart  656 
Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little  >  Ttnnywn  161 
Could  I  pass  those  lounging  sentries      PuHch  717 

Count  not  the  hours  while  their  silent  wings 

Hornet  Twist  34 
CromweU,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear  Shaktsptart  338 
Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men  .    Milton  710 

Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  played  .  John  Lyfy  65 
Cursed  be  the  verse,  how  well  soe*er  it  flow  Popo  596 

Daddy  Neptune,  one  day,  to  Freedom  did  say 

Thos.  Dihdin  443 
Dark  as  the  clouds  of  even.  .    G.  H.  Bokor    449 

Dark  is  the  night,  and  fitful  and  drearily 

Rev»  H^.  R.  Duryea  134 
Darkness  is  thinning  (Translation  of  J.  M.  Nealej 

St.  Grtgory  tho  Grtai  258 
Daughter  of  God  \  that  sttt*st  on  high  Wm.  Tenneni  373 
Day  dawned;  within  a  curtained  room  Barry  ComwaB  195 
Day  hath  put  on  his  jacket  0.1V.  Holmes  739 

Day  in  melting  purple  dying  .    Maria  Brooks  156 

Day  of  wrath,  that  day  of  burning 

Trans,  by  Abr.  CoUs^  M.  D.  36a 
Day  set  on  Norham*s  castled  steep        Scott  535 

Day  stars  I  that  ope  your  frownless  eyes  J/oruct  Smith  363 
Dead  I  one  of  them  shot  by  the  sea  in  the  east 

E,  B.  Browning  Z93 
Dear  Chloe,  while  the  busy  crowd  A^  Cotton         135 

Deep  in  the  wave  is  a  coral  grove  J.  G.  Percioal  476 

Defer  not  till  to-morrow  to  be  wise  Congnve  616 
Did  you  hear  of  the  Widow  Malone,  Ohone  I 

Chas.  Levtr  105 
Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  Skakosptart    333  ' 

Die  down,  O  dismal  day,  and  let  me  live  David  Gray  304 
Dip  down  upon  the  northern  shore  Toimyson  304 
Deserted  by  the  waning  moon  TkM.  Dihdin  479 

Does  the  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way?  t.  G.  Ross^ti  361 
Do  we  indeed  desire  the  dead    .  Tennyson  183 

Down  deep  in  a  hollow,  so  damp  Mrs.  R.  S.  Xickcls  673 
Down  in  yon  garden  sweet  and  gay  Anonymous  303 
Down  the  dimpled  greensward  dancing  Gto.  DarUy  1 1 
Dow's  Flat.  That 's  its  name  .  .  F.  B.  HarU  764 
Do  you  ask  what  the  birds  say?  CoUridgo  45 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes  (Translation  of 

Ben  Jonson)  ....        Pkitostratus    608 
Drop,  drop,  slow  tears  .P.  Flttcker     358 

Duncan  Gray  cam*  here  to  woo  Bums  106 

Early  on  a  sunny  morning  .  .    Anonymous       93 

Karth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair  Wordsworth  538 
Earth,  of  man  the  bounteous  mother  Johu  Sterling  430 
E'en  such  is  time  :  which  takes  on  trust 

Sir  W.  RaUigh  613 
England,  with  all  thy  fiinlts,  I  lore  thee  still 

Cowptr  443 

Ensanguined  man  ....  Thomson  599 
Eternal  Source  of  every  joy  I .  Doddridge       379 

Ethereal  minstrel  I  pilgrim  of  the  sky  I  Wordsworth  344 
Even  is  come  ;  and  from  the  dark  Park,  hark 

T.  Hood  763 
Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam  I  John  Keats    639 

Every  day  brings  a  ship   .  •       R.  W.  Emerson  614 

Every  one,  by  instin^  taught  Montgomery   475 

Every  wedding,  says  the  proverb  T.  W.  Parsons   73 

Faintly  as  tolls  the  evening  chime  7*.  Monre         5x9 

Fain  would  I  love,  but  that  I  fear  Dr.  R  Hughes  59 
Fair  Amy  of  the  terraced  house  E.  B.  Browning  63 

Fair  dnfTodils,  we  weep  )o  see  •        R.  Herrick     369 

Fairer  than  thee,  beloved    .  .    Anonymous       46 

Fair  Greece  t  sad  relic  of  departed  worth  I  Byron  463 


Fair  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree  .  R.  Herrick  361 
Fair  Portia*s  counterfeit  ?  What  demi-god 

Shakespeare  40 

Fair  ship  that  from  the  Italian  shore        Tennyson  183 

Fair  stood  the  wind  for  France    .        .    M.  Drayton  j86 

False  diamond  set  in  flint !  .  ,  W,C,  Bryant  97 
False  world,  thou  ly'st ;  thou  canst  not  lend 

F.  Quarles  613 

Fare  thee  well  I  and  if  forever  .  .  Byron  149 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greauiess  I 

Shakespeare  237 
Farewell,  —  &rewell  to  thee,  Araby's  daughter  I 

T.  Moore  197 

Farewell  I  if  ever  fondest  prayer            Byron  149 

Farewell,  life  I  my  senses  swim  T.  Hood  339 
Farewell  I  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing 

Shakespeare  150 

Farewell,  thou  busy  world,  and  may  .  C.  Cotton  573 
Farewell  to  Lochaber,  and  farewell  my  Jean 

A.  Ramsay  148 

Far  to  the  right  where  Apenniae  ascends  Goldsmith  530 

Father  of  all  I  in  every  age                       Pope  269 

Father  I  thy  wonders  do  not  singly  stand  Jones  l^ery  366 

Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun            Shakespeare  190 

Fear  not,  O  little  flock  !  the  foe  (Transl )  M  AUenburg  3/j 
First  time  he  kissed  me,  he  but  only  kissed 

E.  B.  Browning  111 
Flowers  are  fresh,  and  bushes  green  (Translation  of 

Lord  Straogfbrd)   .                        Camoens  338 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes 

Bums  339 
Flung  to  the  heedless  winds  (Translation  of  W.  J. 

Fox) Martin  Luther  364 

"Fly  to  the  desen,  fly  with  me**            T.  Moore  68 

For  aught  that  ever  I  could  read            Shakespeare  158 

For  England  when  with  favoring  gale    C  Dihdin  479 

For  one  long  term,  or  eie  her  trial  came  Canning  703 

For  Reform  we  feels  too  lazy     .             Punch  764 

For  Scotland's  and  for  freedom's  right  B.  Barton  439 

For  thirty  jrears  secluded  from  mankind  Southey  703 
Fresh  from  the  fountains  of  the  wood     J.  H.  Bryant  657 

Friend  after  fnend  departs  .                .    Montgomery  33 

Friends  I  T  came  not  here  to  talk            Miss  Mit/ord  436 

From  an  that  dwell  bdow  the  skies         Waits  394 

From  gold  to  gray                          .             Whitiier  316 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony  Dryden  588 

From  Sterling  Castle  we  had  seen  .  Wordrtvorth  330 
From  the  desert  I  come  to  thee  .        .  Bayard  Taylor  jt 

From  the  recesses  of  a  lowly  spirit           J.  fiowring  278 

Full  Csthom  five Shakespeare  656 

Full  knee-deep  lies  the  winter  snow        Tennyson  619 

Gamarra  is  a  dainty  steed    .        .        Barry  Cornwall  3^9 

Gather  ye  rosebuds  as  ye  naay                R.  Herrick  617 

Gay,  guiltless  pair                               .    C  Sprague  347 

Genteel  in  personage  .  .  ,  H.  Fielding  60 
Gentlefolks,  in  my  time,  I  *ve  made  many  a  rhyme 

C  Dibdin  489 

Gently  hast  thou  told  thy  message          Milton  333 

Gille  machree,  sit  down  by  roe                G.  Grijffin  1.^3 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body  .       .       .       Bums  79 

"  Gil  oot  wid  the',  Jwohnny  **             .    Anonymous  106 

Give  me  more  love  or  more  disdain  7*.  Cnrrtf  f^>4 
Give  me  my  !icallop*she11  of  quiet  Sir  W.  Raleigh  359 
Give  me  three  grains  of  com,  mother    Miss  Edwards  458 

Give  place,  ye  lovers    ....    Lord  Surrey  4* 

C?1ory  to  thee,  my  God,  this  night  .  Bishop  Ken  294 
"  God  bless  the  man  who  first  invented  sleep  i " 

7.  G.  Saxe  743 
(}od  makes  sech  nights,  all  white  an  *  still 

7.  R.Lowell  103 
God  might  have  bade  tha  earth  bring  forth 

MaryHowitt  370 
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God  moves  in  a  roysterMus  waj  Cowper  aSa 

God  of  the  thunder !    .  .        ,  H.H.  Milman  aji 

God  prosper  long  our  noble  king  .  R.  SheaU  493 
God  bhieid  ye,  heralds  of  the  spring  (Thraslation) 

P»  Rontard     306 
God's  love  and  peace  be  with  thee  Wkittier  31 

Go,  feel  what  I  have  felt  Anonymous     4x7 

Go  from  me.  ■  Yet  feel  that  I  shall  stand 

E.  B.  Browning  110 
Go,  happy  Rose  I  auid,  interwove  R.  Herriek       73 

Gold  1  gold  1  gold  1  gold  \       .       ,        T.  Hood  600 

Go,  lovely  rose  I E.  IVaUor        45 

Gone  at  last E.C.  Stedmanjit 

Gone,  gone  —  sol4  And  gone  .    IVhittur  14a 

Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  color  off  Shakoipoart  ai6 
**  Good  morrow,  fool,"  quoth  I  .  Shake*,p*art  618 
Good  morrow  to  thy  sable  beak  Joanna  BatUie  345 

Good  name  in  man  or  woman,  dear  my  lord 

Skaketpoart    575 
Good  night  1  (Transl.  of  C.  T.  Brooks^  ICdmor  426 

Good  reader,  if  you  e'er  have  seen  T.  Moore        f2^ 

Go.  soul,  the  body's  guest  .  Sir  W.  RaUigh  614 

Go  to  thy  rest,  fair  child  .        Anonymous    195 

Go  where  glory  waits  thee  .  .  .  T.  Moors  396 
Great  Newton's  self,  to  whom  the  world  Lamb  759 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee  •  Halleck  3a 

Green  g^w  the  rashes  O    «        .        .    Burns  58 

Green  little  vaulter  in  the  sunny  grass  Loigk  Hunt  356 
Guvener  B.  is  a  sensible  man  .    J.  R.  Lowttt  769 

Had  I  a  cave  on  some  wild,  distant  shore  Bums  168 

Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove  !  Jokn  Logan  34a 
Hail,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven  first  bom!  Milton  197 
Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances  I  Scott  394 
Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit  I  .        SkeUey  343 

Hamelin  Town  *s  in  Brunswick  .  .  R.  Browning  640 
Happy  insect  I  ever  blest  Walter  Harte  355 

Happy  insect,  what  can  be  (Translation  of  Abraham 

Cowley) Anacreon        355 

Happy  the  man,  whose  wish  and  care     Pope  134 

Hark  I  ah,  the  nightingale  !    .  Matt.  A  mold  349 

Hark  I  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds  Byron  710 
Hark,  hark  I  the  lark  at  heaven*s  gate  sings 

Skakespeare    344 
Hark  I  the  faint  bells  of  the  sunken  dty  (Translation 

of  Jas.  Clarence  Mangan) .  IV.  Mueller     635 

Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  rooming  star 

Coleridge         a8o 
Ha  I  there  comes  he,  with  sweat  (Translation  of 

Charles  T.  Brooks)  Klopstock        435 

Have  you  heard  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay 

O.  yy.  Holmos  743 
Ha  I  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crawlin*  ferlie  ?  Bums  357 

Heap  on  more  wood  !  the  wind  is  chill  Scott  537 

Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells  .  .  E.A.  Pos  538 
Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate 

Pope  615 

Heaven,  what  an  age  is  this !  .  C.  Cotton         569 

He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free 

Cowper  461 
He  is  the  happy  man  whose  life  even  now  Cowper  570 
He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound  Skakespeare  too 
He,  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayre 

Spenser  636 

Henoe,  all  ye  vain  delight*  Boanmoni  and  PUicktr  334 
Hence,  loathed  Melancholy  .    Milton  583 

Hence,  vain  deluding  joys  •        Milton  604 

Henry,  our  royall  king,  would  ride  a-hunting 

A  nonymous    4<yf 
Here  I  come  creeping,  creeping  Sarak  Roberts  369 

Here  is  one  leaf  reserved  for  me  T.  Moore  45 

1 1 1; re  or  elsewhere  (all 's  one  to  you  —  to  me  Marten  70a 
Here  's  the  garden  she  walked  afCross     R.  Browning    49 


Her  hair  was  tawny  with  gold             E.  B.  Browning  453 
Her  hands  are  cold  ;  her  face  is  white    O.  IV.  Holmes  181 
Her  suffering  ended  with  the  day  J.  Aldrwck       188 
Her  window  opens  to  the  bay  .                 WkUiier  153 
He  said  (I  only  give  the  heads)  .        .    Byron               7x8 
1  He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek      .        .        T.  Carew         6x 
'  He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic               .    Dr.  S.  Butler  773 
I  lie  was  of  that  stubborn  crew .                J}r,  S.  Butler  391 
I  He  who  hath  bent  him  o'er  the  dead     Byron              x86 
j  His  is  that  language  of  the  heart            Halleck           706 
;  His  puissant  sword  unto  his  side             Dr.  S.  Butler  40s 
!  His  young  bride  stood  beside  his  bed      Elixa  Cook      15c 
I  Home  of  the  Percy's  high-bom  race      HaiUck           538 
'  Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead      Tennyson         X99 
Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  Popo                594 
Hu!  pretty  page  with  the  dimpled  chin   Tkeukemy        56 
Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man        Skakespeare     32 
Ho,  sailor  of  the  sea  1                         .    Sydney  Dobdl  490 
How  beautiful  is  the  rain  1                      Longfellow     31  x 
How  beautiful  this  night  I  the  balmiest  sigh  SkoUty      302 
How  calm  they  sleep  beneath  the  shade  C.  Kennedy     269 
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